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The  Committee  on  Publications  avail  themselves  of  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  volume  of  this  Journal,  to  address  their  patrons  and  the 
public  in  regard  to  the  improvement  and  extension  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  in  the  JourRal. 

These  have  reference  to  the  requirements  of  Mechanics,  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  of  the  scientific  friends  of  the  Journal,  which  have  been 
made  known  to  the  Committee. 

To  designate  fully  their  intention  in  the  first  particular,  the  additional 
title  of  Mechanics*  Register  will  be  assumed  for  the  Journal,  which 
will  hereafter  be  designated  as  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mechanics'  Register. 

The  second  and  third  will  also  be  expressed  in  the  title,  the  Journal 
being  devoted  to  Mechanical  and  Physical  Science,  and  to  Civil  En- 
gineering, as  well  as  to  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c. 

It  is  the  intention  to  distinguish  the  portions  of  the  Journal  in  such 
a  way,  that  each  reader  may  find  readily  that  which  suits  his  taste  or 
calling.  While  mechanical  information  will  be  diligently  sought  for  as 
heretofore,  and  even  elementary  discussions  invited,  the  scientific  reader 
will  find  that  additional  exertion  is  made  in  his  behalf 


Besides  the  original  matter  connected  with  Mechanics,  with  £ngi<> 
neering,  and  with  Physical  Science,  which  may  be  obtained,  general 
Tiews  of  the  progress  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Mechanics,  of  im- 
proTements  at  home  or  abroad,  and  of  Physical  Science,  will  be  given 
by  appropriate  selections  or  abstracts  from  foreign  or  domestic  trans- 
actions and  journals.  The  Mechanics*  Register  will  present  the 
valued  labours  of  the  Editor  in  his  list  of  American  Patents  with  re- 
marks, the  specifications  of  patents,  and  the  selections  of  foreign 
patents.  Miscellaneous  selections,  or  condensed  statements  of  an  inte- 
resting and  useful  character,  will  also  be  given  under  tliis  head. 

To  provide  for  this  enlarged  plan  of  the  work,  the  page  will  be  in- 
creased both  in  breadth  and  length,  and  will  contain  one-sixth  more 
matter  than  the  pages  of  the  previous  volumes.  Each  number  will 
contain,  therefore,  what  will  be  equivalent  to  twelve  additional  pages. 
The  volumes  will,  however,  when  bound,  be  of  uniform  size  with  the 
past  volumes. 

For  the  additional  matter  thus  furnished  it  is  not  proposed  to  make 
any  additional  charge,  and  should  mechanics  or  men  of  science  extend 
further  patronage,  l£e  means  which  will  be  thus  furnished  will  be  ap- 
plied to  extend  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  journal,  and  to  carry  out 
more  fully  the  plan  which  will  now  be  attempted. 

Not  only  will  no  extra  charge  be  made,  as  just  stated,  but  to  sub- 
scribers out  of  the  city  the  present  charge  for  postage  will  be  dimin- 
ished l^  printing  the  work  on  medium  and  a  half  paper,  by  which 
means  it  will  contain  but  three  sheets  to  the  number,  instead  of  five, 
and  the  postage  will  be  diminished  one-third. 

The  Committee  invite  the  contributions  of  Mechanics,  of  Civil  En« 
gineers,  and  of  the  votaries  of  General  Science,  to  the  pages  of  the 
journal.  These  will,  when  published,  be  liberally  compensated,  unless 
when  special  request  is  made  to  the  contrary. 

From  the  public  the  Committee  respectifully  solicit  an  increase  of 
that  patronage  heretofore  accorded.  If  each  subscriber  would  endea- 
vour to  procure  an  additional  one,  he  will  enable  the  Committee  to  give 
a  full  development  to  their  plans  for  the  advancement  of  Science 
through  the  means  of  the  Journal,  and  the  original  subscribers  will  thus 
receive  benefit  from  their  exertions. 

ALEX.  DALLAS  BACHE, 
ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D. 
SAMUEL  V.  MERRICK, 
M.  W.  BALDWIN. 
RUFUS  TYLER, 
J.  C.  TRAUTWINE. 
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Seporf  ef  ExperimadM  made  hy  ike  CommtUee  cf  the  FranJdin  ItuHtuU  cf 
ffmnfftiflBiu,  on  the  Expianant  rf  Steam^BoUen^  at  the  request  of  the 
Dreamay  Departmem  cfihe  United  States. 

Tbm  Cominiltee  <^  the  Franklin  Institute  on  the  Explosions  of  Steam-Boil- 
en,  leqwetiuUy  present  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  their  report  of  the 
eiperimeots  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  department.  The  queries  which 
vers  sufamitled  hy  the  committee,  to  the  officer  at  whose  request  the  ezperi« 
meots  were  instituted,*  have  fbnned  the  basis  of  the  labours  of  the  committee. 
They  have,  however,  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  accorded,  of  trying 
mch  other  experiments  as  might  grow  out  of  the  investigation,  or  as  they 
nMit  deem  of  special  interest. 

The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  test  the  truth  or  fiilsity  of  the  various 
csusQs  aasigiied  for  the  explosions  of  steam-boilers,  with  a  view  to  the  reme- 
<fies  either  proposed,  or  which  may  be  consequent  upon  the  result  of  the  inves- 
tiptkMi.  The  causes  b^g  accurately  known,  the  attention  of  ingenious  men 
is  led  away  fiom  fidse  suppositions,  which  can  only  waste  their  time  and  ta- 
kot,  if  taken  as  the  basis  of  their  plans  for  safety ;  greater  hope  is  afibrded 
sf  an  eflfeient  remedy;  applications  of  an  indirect,  or  it  may  be  of  a  positively 
njuiioas  sort,  are  avoided;  and  if  the  causes  be  found  to  be  such  as  for  the 
praseoC,to  baffle  ingenuity  in  their  removal,  the  attention  is  directed  more  fix- 
edly towards  the  means  of  protection  asainst  the  e^E&cta  of  such  accidents. 
His  eottimittee  hope  that  the  resales  of  their  inquiries  will  not  be  fixmd  with- 
out fiidt. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  committee  to  provide  for  the  experiments  an  apparatus 
ef  such  dimeoskms  as  to  fiimish  results  applicable  to  practice,  without  being 
to  gnit  as  to  be  managed  with  difficulty,  or  to  increase,  unnecessarily,  the 
dsBJ^  incident  to  parts  of  the  investigation.  To  arrange  the  apparatus  rad 
the  details,  thqr  secured  the  services  of  an  aUe  and  experienced 
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mechanic,  David  H.  Mason,  by  whom,  or  under  whose  direction,  the  nicer 
parts  of  the  work  were  executed,  and  who  assisted,  also,  in  the  experiments. 
The  committee  propose  first  to  give  a  general  description  of  the  apparatus 
used,  followed  by  details  in  the  more  complex  pails ;  next  to  report  the  results 
of  their  examination  upon  each  of  the  questions  proposed  for  investigation. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  APPARATUS. 

The  boiler  used  by  the  committee,  and  represented  in  Plates  1,  2,  and  8, 
was  twelve  inches  in  interior  diameter,  two  feet  ten  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
length  within,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick ;  of  rolled  iron,  with  the  heads 
rivetted  in  the  usual  manner.  Plate  1  is  a  side  view,  and  2  and  3  are  end 
views  of  the  boiler,  and  of  the  apparatus  connected  therewith.  The  boiler 
was  placed  horizontally  in  a  furnace,  the  fire  surface  extending  about  half  way 
round  the  cylinder. 

The  furnace  was  arranged  for  a  charcoal  fire,  the  grate  bars  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  boiler,  and  the  fire  being  applied  through  nearly  the  whole 
length.  The  draught  entered  by  an  opening,  closed  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
lefl  the  furnace  through  a  flue  placed  at  one  end  and  side  of  the  boiler.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  use  the  terms  fire  end  or  front  of  the  boiler,  in  reference  to 
the  proximity  to  the  furnace  door,  and  back  end  of  the  boiler.  In  Plate  2,  A 
is  the  ash-pit  door,  B  the  furnace  door,  and  in  I  and  3,  C  is  the  furnace  chim- 
ney. 

In  order  to  examine,  readily,  the  interior  of  the  boiler  duKng  the  progress  of 
the  experiments,  each  head  was  provided  with  a  glass  window,  (D,  Plates  2 
and  3.)  The  glass  used  was  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  openings  in 
the  ends,  which  were  rectangular,  were  two  and  a  half  by  one  and  three- 
quarter  inches  wide.  At  first  a  glass  plate,  rather  larger  than  the  rectangle 
just  mentioned,  was  applied  to  the  opening,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  four  strips 
of  brass  secured  to  the  heads,  on  which  a  rectangular  frame,  having  the  sur- 
face next  to  the  glass  accurately  ground,  was  secured ;  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  keeping  the  glass  against  this  frame,  closed  the  boiler.  Fractures  oc- 
curring frequently  from  the  rapidly  varying,  and  oflen  considerable,  pressures 
within  the  boiler,  and  taking  place  by  pressing  the  middle  part  outwards,  as 
was  proved  by  examining  the  fractures,  frames  with  cross  bars,  see  Plates  2 
and  3,  having  the  interior  surface  carefully  ground,  were  used.  The  difficulty 
of  properly  adapting  the  surface  of  these  frames  to  the  glass  having  been  re- 
moved, they  were  used  in  the  later  experiments,  and  were  found  to  aflbrd  a 
sufficiently  good  view  of  the  interior  of  the  boiler,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
struction by  the  cross  bars. 

Three  gauge  cocks  were  placed  in  the  front  head  of  the  boiler;  their  posi- 
tions will  be  particularly  stated  hereafter;  they  are  shown  in  Plates  1  and  2, 
at  a,  6,  and  c. 

To  the  same  head  and  by  the  side  of  the  gauge  cocks,  a  glass  water  gauge 
(t0,  Xf  Plates  1  and  2)  was  attached,  a  particular  description  of  which  will  be 
given  in  the  detail  of  experiments  made  to  compare  its  performance  with  that 
of  the  gauge  cocks. 

To  supply  the  boiler  with  water,  a  forcing  pump  E  E'  F  6,  Plates  1  and  3, 
was  placed  near  the  back  end.  This  pump  was  of  the  ordinary  construction, 
with  a  solid  plunger  and  conical  valves;  the  diameter  of  the  pump  was  one 
inch,  and  the  play  of  the  piston  one  inch  and  three-quarters.  The  diameter  of 
the  pipe,  F  G,  by  which  the  water  was  conveyed  from  the  pump  to  the  boiler, 
was  three  hundredths  of  an  inch.  •  fiy  a  coupling  screw,  this  pipe  could  be 
connected  with  either  of  the  stop  cocks,  d,  e,  Plate  3,  in  the  back  end  of  the 
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To  asoeftain  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  within  the  hoiler,  a  closed  steam 
gVige  (Hy  Plates  1  and  3)  was  used^  a  particular  description  of  the  construc- 
tioD,  &C.  of  which  will  he  given.  This  instrument  was  placed  upon  the  same 
stand  (I,  Plates  1  and  3)  which  supported  the  pump,  so  that  the  same  experi- 
meoter  could  observe  its  indications  and  attend  to  the  working  of  the  pump* 
The  dstem  of  the  gauge  was  connected  by  a  flexible  pipe,/*,  g^  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  boiler. 

The  safety  valve  is  shown  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  (K,  Plate  1,)  midway 
between  the  heads.  The  graduation  of  it  required  much  pcuns,  and  will  re- 
ceive a  s^WLrate  discussion. 

Near  the  safety  valve  is  represented  at  L,  Plates  1  and  3,  the  fusible  plate 
appaxatuSy  consisting  of  a  sliding  plate  of  iron,  moved  by  a  lever.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  safety  valve  are  the  thermometers,  M  and  N,  Plate  1,  plunged 
into  iron  tubes  to  give  the  temperature  of  the  steam  and  water  within  the 
bmler.  Above  this  appears  the  reservoir,  O,  containing  the  water  intended  to 
maintBin  the  scales  of  the  thermometers  at  a  constant  temperature.  All  these 
parts  require  a  more  detailed  description. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  APPARATUS. 
Cf  the  Steam  Cratige. 

The  steam  gauge  consisted  of  a  glass  tube  closed  at  the  upper,  and  open  at 
the  lower  end,  which  passed  steam-tight  into  a  reservoir  for  mercury :  when 
this  reservoir  was  connected  wth  the  boiler  the  pressure  of  the  steam  raised 
the  mercury  into  the  gauge  tube,  compressing  the  air  which  the  tube  contained. 
The  first  mercurial  gauge  which  was  made  was  broken  by  a  sudden  access  of 
surcharged  steam,  in  the  experiments  upon  that  subject,  and  was  replaced  by 
a  second  one.  The  method  of  graduation,  and  in  general  the  description  of 
the  aecond  gauge,  will  serve  also  for  the  first;  the  details,  only,  varied  slightly. 

The  glass  gauge  tube  was  26.43  inches  in  length.  To  the  lower  end  was 
coDiiectBd  an  iron  ferule,  terminated  above  by  a  projecting  ring.  This  ring 
was  preaaed  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe,  A,  Plate  1,  by  a  coupling  screw, 
which  served  to  form  a  tight  juncture  between  the  gauge  and  the  cistern.  The 
dstem  i  was  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  cast  iron,  having  the  two  projecting  tubes 
h  and  k  upon  which  screws  were  cut;  the  first  of  them  has  been  alluded  to  as 
giving  a  passage  to  the  glass  tube  of  the  gauge ;  the  second  was  coupled  by 
the  pipe  /  g^  Plates  1  and  3,  to  the  boiler. 

The  gauge  tube  was  not  of  precisely  equal  diameter  throughout,  and  it  was 
judged  more  accurate  to  graduate  small  portions  of  it  into  equal  volumes. 
This  was  done  by  introducing  equal  measures  of  air  from  the  point  of  a  slid- 
log^rod  gas  measure  (Hare's) ;  this  operation  was  performed  repeatedly,  and 
by  multiple  measures  to  verify  the  results,  until  the  marks  made  for  the  equal 
▼oiiunes,  on  a  paper  scale  attached  to  the  tube,  coincided,  in  the  various  trials. 
The  lengths  of  the  spaces  occupied  by  theiequal  volumes  were  then  carefully 
upon  the  brass  sccde  to  be  used  with  the  gauge.  The  slight  differ- 
between  the  lengths  given  by  adjacent  parts  of  the  tube,  showed  that  it 
mt^il  be  considered  as  divided  into  so  many  small  portions  of  uniform  diame- 
ter. The  mercury  rising  into  the  gauge  tube  from  the  cistern  when  pressure 
is  applied,  the  level  of  the  cistern  is  necessarily  depressed ;  the  amount  of 
the  correction  for  this  depends  upon  the  relation  between  the  areas  of  the  cis- 
tern and  tube,  supposed  uniform.  The  areas  of  the  cistern  were  found  to  be, 
within  the  limits  of  its  use,  sensibly  the  same;  those  of  the  tube  might  be  so 
aawmed  for  such  a  purpose:  the  ratio  was  therefore  found  by  filling  the  gauge 
tube  with  mercury,  and  pouring  this  into  the  cistern,  noting  the  rise  produced; 
thk  with  fhfi  mf»n  Unaih  nf  the  tube,  the  ratio  of  depression  in  the 
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the  tube  was  next  carefully  dried  by  the  introducti(»  of  a  leoepCade  ef  cUo* 
ride  of  calcium,  of  the  same  length  with  the  tube;*  the  air  having  been  in 
contact  with  this  substance  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  receptacle  was  withdrawn 
through  the  mercury  over  which  the  drying  had  been  ejected ;  the  tube  was  next 
placed  over  a  dish  of  mercury,  in  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  and  the  air 
withdrawn  until  on  re-admitting  air  to  the  receiver,  the  mercuiy  rose  in  the 
tube  above  the  iron  ferule. 

The  gauge  tube  was  next  introduced  into  the  dstem,  the  level  of  which 
corresponding  to  the  zero  of  the  brass  scale  was  then  arranged,  and  the  point 
of  the  scale  at  which  the  mercury  stood  was  ascertained,  the  barometer  and 
thermometer  being  noted* 

It  was  intended  in  the  experiments  to  keep  the  pipe  from  the  gaiqp  to  the 
boiler  cool,  so  that  it  might  contain  water,  and  thus  give  a  nearly  constant 
pressure  upon  the  mercury  of  the  cistem,t  besides  preventing  the  exposure  of 
the  apparatus  to  heat;  the  height  of  this  cdumn,  above  the  level  of  the  cistern, 
was  therefore  ascertained,  after  the  gauge  was  put  in  place  by  screwing  the 
cistern  i  to  the  stand. 

All  the  elements  for  calculating  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler, 
from  the  height  of  the  mercury  of  the  gauge,  were  thus  known;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  apparatus  being  supposed  constant. 

The  elastic  force  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler,  together  with  the  column  of 
water  in  the  steam  pipe,  balances  the  elasticity  of  the  oompreased  air  within 
the  gauge,  together  with  the  column  of  mercury  above  the  level  of  that  in  the 
cistern.  This  level  is  not  the  original  zero,  but  lower  than  that  by  the  depres* 
sion  produced  by  the  rise  of  mercury  in  the  gauge  tube.  The  depression  of 
the  mercury  changes  the  level  above  which  the  pressure  of  the  column  of 
water  in  the  steam-pipe,  is  measured,  but  the  change  in  the  pressure,  by  the 
colunm  of  water,  is  altogether  inconsiderable.  The  law  of  the  elastic  force  of 
dry  air,  which  has  been  recently  shown,  by  Dulong  and  Arago,  to  be  accurate, 
at  pressures  from  one  to  fifly  atmospheres,  was  made  use  of  in  determining 
the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  gauge:  this  elasticity  is  inversely  as  the  space 
occupied  by  the  air.  From  the  data  already  obtained  and  upon  the  prindples 
just  stated,  a  table  was  calculated  by  which  the  observed  heights  of  the  gau^ 
were  converted  into  the  corresponding  pressures  in  inches  6C  mercury  or  m 
atmospheres*  The  calculations  were  rendered  rather  tedious  by  the  unequal 
diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  tube,  on  account  of  which  equal  lengths  did  not 
correspond  to  equal  volumes.  The  usual  method  of  calculation  was  resorted 
to,  namely,  to  determine,  by  rigid  cakulation,  the  pressures,  for  points  suffi- 
ciently near  each  other,  and  thai  to  interpolate  for  intermediate  heiriitB. 

The  foregoing  remarks  take  for  granted  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
the  gauge,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mercury,  remains  constant;  to  secure  this, 
an  arrangement  was  adopted  similar  to  that  employed  by  Dulong  and  Arago 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  gauge  and  scale  were  surrounded  by  a  glass  tute, 
Z,  Plates  1  and  8,  cemented  Mow  into  a  brass  cap,  m,  Plate  1,  which  had  an 
opening  in  the  side,  communicating  with  a  discharge  pipe,  n.  Plates  1  and  8« 
The  tube  was  attached  above  by  an  air-tight  juncture  to  a  tin  vessel,  P,  of  con- 
siderable  capacity,  compared  with  the  tube.  Water  being  introduced  into  the 
glass  tube  surrounding  the  gauge,  the  flow  through  this  t^  was  regulated  hy 

*  By  this  method,  each  volome  of  air  in  the  tube  wo  in  oontset  with  neeriy  « tweMh 
of  Ita  bulk  of  the  chloride. 

t  Thia  and  very  many  of  the  other  precaattona  to  uumra  acouraey,  aora  borrowed  ftoni 
the  able  memoir  of  Dulong  and  Arago  on  the  elastic  force  of  ateam  at  dij^rent  tempera- 
tares;  the  result  of  their  labours,  as  members  of  a  Committee  of  the  French  Academy. 
Those  who  have  engaged  in  questions  of  research  will  know  that  too  great  care  eamiot 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  introduotioa  of  error,  even  in  reaearBhes  where  gieat  aicetv  najr 
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1 4op-cock,  o»  placed  at  the  end  of  the  discharge  pipe,  the  cisfeern  above  being 
filed  with  water. 

To  aaoenain  the  temperature  of  the  column  of  water  surrounding  the  gauge, 
a  theRnometeri  p,  Plate  8,  with  a  very  small  bulb  was  attached  to  the  scale 
■t  the  middle  of  its  height:  by  this  instrument,  the  flow  of  water  thiough 
the  easii^  of  the  gauge  was  regulated  so  iis  to  keep  the  temperature  nearly 
ff?"yi*»"t^  and  any  deviatioos  from  a  constant  temperature  were  ascertained 
and  Doled,  that  the  proper  correction  might  be  applied.  The  correction  for 
the  cxpanaoQ  of  the  air  in  the  gauge,  by  a  rise  in  its  temperature  during  the 
progress  of  the  experiments,  was  made  according  to  the  rules  furnished  by 
the  rale  of  expansion  of  the  gases,  as  determined  by  Gay  Lussac,  extended  to 
Qonpiessed  air  by  the  experiments  of  Davy.*  The  correction  for  the  change* 
of  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  widiin  the  range  to  which  the  temperature 
was  suflered  to  increase,  could  not  have  been  appreciable  if  acting  entirely,  and 
the  eoonteracting  eBocX  of  the  expansi<Mi  of  the  glass,  further  justified  its  being 
ae^feded.  For  similar  reasons  no  reference  was  made  to  the  effiscts  of  heat 
oo  the  mercury  in  the  cistern,  t,  on  the  cistern  itself,  and  on  the  water  within 
tie  pipe  communicating  with  the  boiler. 

On  ike  TkermomtUrB. 

In  moat  of  the  researches  of  the  committee,  refinements  in  the  mode  of 
Qsing  the  common  thermometer  would  have  been  out  of  place.  Results  which 
nigfat  be  obtained  with  little  additional  labour,  and  which  would  be  interesting 
m  both  a  practical  and  scientific  point  of  view,  were  not  to  be  neglected,  and 

*  Lst  •  npTCMnt  tke  elastie  fore«  of  the  air  within  the  gange  tube,  ezpreaed  in 
inehee  of  merenry ;  let  A  be  the  height  of  the  mercurial  colnmn  afi>Ye  the  original  lero; 
1^,  llie  height  of  the  column  above  the  new  level;  a,  the  height  of  the  column  of  water 
in  the  aleam  pipe  above  the  xero;  «,  the  specific  gravity  of  mercuir;  t,  the  tension  of 
the  elenB  within  the  boiler,  in  inehea  of  mercary.  Then  V-^  is  the  depreaaion  in  the 
rirtera  canaed  hj  the  rise  of  mercury  in  the  gauf  e,  and  e-|-^'~~A>  the  height  of  the 
eolnm  of  watar  in  the  steam  pipe  above  the  new  Mvel  in  the  eiatem.    We  have  then, 

Fer  the  gaoga  in  ^eation,  Af  —  A  n  .01  A,  a  b  17^  inehea,  also  m  a  13.6;  then 

17^        .01  h 
«  +  1.01  k  —  jg^ jgi^  as  f,  or  a  +  l.Ol  k  —  13Q  —  .0007  h  =  f ; 


j0007  h  tBMj  be  neglected  aa  ineonaiderable,  ainee  for  A  aa  24  inches,  this  term 
ia  aahr  j0i63.    The  eqnataon  then  ataada, 

a  +  1.01  A—  1.29  s  (. 
At  the  temperatare  of  48^,  and  at  a  mean  pressure,  the  observed  value  of  A  waa  3i23; 


ef  eooine,  a  xs  26.77.    The  volume  of  the  air  in  the  gauge  was  8.63. 
-  ',  findf 


Tb  §Bd  the  elaatieitjr  for  any  other  hei^t,  Af ,  find  from  the  data  relatin^f  to  the  vo- 
MB  of  the  air  ia  the  gaage,  the  new  vMnme;  call  thia  e',  and  the  elaatieity  dae  to  it 
a';then:— 

V  :  8.63  :  :  26.77  :  if;  and 

a'  ^-  1.01  iir  —  1J29  sr  (. 

Ta  iatvodoee  the  eoneetioa  for  temperature,  since  the  elasticity  produced  by  an  h»- 

craase  of  temperatare  corresponds  with  the  ezoanaion  produced,  and  aince  the  eJEpan- 

aea  of  eondenaed  air  fc^owa  the  aame  law  aa  that  of  air  of  ordinary  denaity,  expanding 

-Ajl^  of  ita  bulk  at  32°,  for  each  additional  degree  of  Fahr.  above  this  Doint,  or  T^th 
«i  ita  balk  at  48^;  calling  ^'  the  elastic  force  of  the  heated  air,  ^  that  or  the  aame  air  at 
48^,  •  haing  the  Bumber  of  degreea  of  heat  above  48^. 

^'«ir  +  ^'-ia'(l  +  .O0Ba) 

^      a63  X  28.77 
, ameers y , 


231.02 
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to  some  of  them  great  accuracy  was  essential.  In  the  questions  of  the  first 
class  the  thermometers  were  provided  with  wooden  scales,  and  were  graduated 
by  immersion  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  scale  commenced,  the  scale  and  up« 
per  part  of  the  tube  being  exposed  to  the  air;  this  was  proper,  as  they  were 
intended  to  be  immersed  in  mercury  nearly  up  to  the  scale.  These  instru* 
ments  were  examined  after  coming  from  the  makers'  hands,  and  the  instru- 
mental error  ascertained.  The  tubes  in  which  the  thermometers  were  placed, 
and  which  contained  mercury,  were  at  first  placed  horizontally  in  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  boiler;  this  had  the  advantage  of  rendering  the  tube  for  indicating 
the  temperature  of  the  water  entirely  independent  of  the  steam,  and  thus  any 
diflference  between  the  temperature  of  one  and  the  other  might  be  more  effec- 
tually ascertained,  than  when  the  tube  giving  the  temperature  of  the  water 
passed  through  the  steam.  The  position  of  these  instruments  interfered  so 
much  with  other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  so  much  inconvenience  and  dan- 
ger of  error  was  experienced  from  the  separation  of  the  column  of  mercury 
m  the  thermometer,  that  these  tubes  were  not  used  after  the  first  weeks  of  ex- 
periment, and  two  vertical  tubes,  placed  as  already  shown,  were  substituted  for 
them. 

The  thermometers  used,  when  the  relation  between  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  and  water,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  were  to  be  observed  in  con- 
junction with  some  of  the  subjects  more  directly  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
committee,  had  much  pains  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  scales  (M  and  N,  Plate  1,*)  were  metallic,  and  surrounded  by  glass 
tubes,  fitting  into  a  cup,  a',  through  the  bottom  of  which  the  stem  of  the  ther- 
mometer passed  water  tight ;  a  pipe,  b'  c\  Plate  2,  from  the  side  of  each  cup, 
and  provided  with  a  stop-cock,  d\  regulated  the  flow  of  water  through  the 
enveloping  tubes:  a  tight  connexion  above,  with  a  reservoir,  (O,  Plates  1 
and  3,)  served,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gauge,  to  supply  the  tubes  with  water. 
Small  thermometers  on  the  back  of  the  scale  of  the  large  ones,  showed  the 
temperature  of  the  water  which  surrounded  them.  The  enveloping  tubes  being 
filled  with  water  at  60^,  the  position  of  the  boiling  point  of  water  and  of  the 
fusing  point  of  tin,  were  used  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  graduation.  The  lat- 
ter point,  which  is  high  upon  the  scale  of  the  thermometer,  having  b^n  very 
accurately  determined,  and  being  easily  and  with  certainty  ascertainable,  serves 
as  an  excellent  check  upon  the  graduation.  The  greatest  error  within  the 
limits  just  stated,  was,  in  one  instrument,  three-fourths  of  a  degree,  and  in  the 
other  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  The  scales  were  graduated  from  two  to  two 
degrees,  one  quarter  of  a  degree  being  readily  estimated  upon  them.  The 
corrections  required  by  this  examination  were  made  through  the  medium  of  a 
table  prepared  for  the  purpose.  In  order  to  call  the  attention  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  surrounding  the  scales,  this  temperature  was  recorded  from 
time  to  time,  when  the  height  of  the  thermometers  was  observed.  At  no  time 
did  the  rise  of  temperature,  permitted  in  the  water,  make  it  necessary  to  ap- 
ply a  correction  for  the  expansion  of  the  scale.t  None  was  required  for  the 
cooling  efiect  of  the  water  around  the  stem  upon  the  mercury,  owing  to  the 
method  of  verifying  the  scale. 

The  other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  less  general  in  their  use,  as  the  water 
gauge,  safety  valve,  fusible  plate  apparatus,  &c.,  will  be  more  conveniently  de- 
scribed in  connexion  with  the  experiments  for  which  they  were  devised. 

*  In  Plate  2,  thermometer  N,  to  render  it  conspicuous,  is  shown,  as  if  the  scale  were 
turned  to  the  front  of  the  boiler, 
t  Upon  the  scale  of  one  of  these  instruments  there  were  314^  in  6  inches.    BrsMi 

expands  rh[ds  of  its  length,  from  32^  to  212®.  These  6  inches,  at  32^=",  would  become 
6.0113  at  2lS®.  Ten  degrees  upon  the  scale  would  become  9.99  by  a  variation  of  tem- 
perature from  32  to  212^,  a  diminution  of  only  .01  of  a  degree  for  a  variation  of  ld(P  in 
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SUBJECTS  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

The  queries  oiiginally  proposed,  together  with  the  new  matters,  which  were 
made  the  subjects  of  ezperiment,  will  be  treated  in  the  following  order* 

I.  To  ascertain  whether,  on  relieving  water  heated  to,  or  above,  the  boiling 
poiot  fjoo]  pressure,  any  commotion  is  produced  in  the  fluid* 

loclading  the  examination  of  the  efficacy  of  the  common  gauge-cocks,  of 
the  glass  gauge,  and  of  Ewbank's  proposed  gauge-cocks. 

The  investigation  of  the  question  whether  the  elasticity  of  steam  within  a 
boiler  may  be  increased  by  the  projection  of  foam  upon  the  heated  sides,  more 
than  it  is  diminished  by  the  opening  made. 

n.  To  repeat  the  experiments  of  Klaproth  on  the  conversion  of  water  into 
steam  by  highly  heated  metal,  and  to  make  others,  calculated  to  show  whe-* 
ther,  under  any  circumstances,  intensely  heated  metal  can  produce,  suddenly, 
great  quantities  of  highly  elastic  steam. 

First,  The  direct  experiment  in  relation  to  the  production  of  highly  elastic 
steam  in  a  boiler  heated  to  a  high  temperature. 

Not  to  interrupt  the  general  train  of  investigation  which  follows  a  well 
blown  theory  of  explosions  of  steam  boilers,  the  results  of  the  experiments 
00  the  former  part  of  this  query,  are  inserted  in  another  place. 

ni.  To  ascertain  whether  intensely  heated  and  unsaturated  steam  can,  by 
the  prelection  of  water  into  it,  produce  highly  elastic  vapour. 

1V>  When  steam,  surcharged  with  heat  is  produced  in  a  boiler,  and  is  in 
contact  with  water,  does  it  remain  surcharged,  or  change  its  density  and  tern- 
perstoie? 

V.  To  test,  by  experiment,  the  efficacy  of  plates,  &c.,  of  fusible  metal,  as 
a  means  of  preventing  the  undue  heating  of  a  boiler,  or  its  contents* 

1.  Ordinary  fusible  plates  and  plugs. 

2.  Fusible  noetal,  inclosed  in  tubes. 

3.  Tables  of  the  fusing  points  of  certain  alloys. 

VI.  To  repeat  the  experiments  of  Klaproth,  6cc> 

!•  Temperature  of  maximum  vaporization  for  copper  and  iron  under  diA 
fereat  circumstances. 

2.  The  extension  to  practice,  by  the  introduction  of  difierent  quantities  of 
water,  under  different  circumstances  of  the  metals. 

yn.  To  determine,  by  actual  experiment,  whether  any  permanently  elastic 
fluids  are  produced  within  a  boiler  when  the  metal  becomes  intensely  heated. 

VIII.  To  observe  accurately  the  sort  of  bursting  produced  by  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  pressure,  within  cylinders  of  iron  and  copper. 

IX.  To  repeat  Perkins'  experiment,  and  ascertain  whether  the  repulsion 
«^«ted  by  him  to  exist  between  the  particles  of  intensely  heated  iron  and  steam 
be  general,  and  to  measure,  if  possible,  the  extent  of  this  repulsion,  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  influence  it  may  have  on  safety  valves. 

X*  To  ascflrtain  whAthAi*  riuaAsi  mav  reallv  occur  when  the  safety  valve. 
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quires  a  higher  elastic  force  than  that  which  would,  iroin  calculation^  appear 
necessary  to  overcome  the  weight  on  the  valve. 


XL  To  ascertain  by  experiment  the  efifect  of  deposits  in 

XIL  Investigation  of  the  relation  of  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  steam, 
at  ordinary  working  pressures. 
Table  from  1  to  10  atmospheres. 

/•  To  aaceriainy  by  direct  experimemtf  whether  on  reUeting  water  heated 
iOj  or  above^  the  boiling  pointy  from  freuure^  any  commo^on  ie  produced  in 
thefvid. 

The  first  experiments  on  the  effect  of  relieving  water  in  ebullition  from  pres- 
sure,  were  made  in  a  glass  boiler;  here  the  fire  was  under  the  whole  length 
of  the  boiler,  which  was  a  cylinder  of  fourteen  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length, 
and  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  The  steam  within,  being  at  a  pres* 
sure  of  less  than  two  atmospheres,  by  opening  a  cock  at  the  end  of  the  boiler, 
or  the  safety  valve,  also  at  the  end,  large  bubbles  were  formed  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  boiler. 

The  inquiry  was  prosecuted  in  the  iron  boiler  already  described,  a  distind 
view  of  the  interior  being  had  through  the  glass  windows  placed  in  the  heads. 
The  greatest  intensity  of  the  fire  was  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  boiler,  and 
extended  through  about  one»third  of  its  length :  the  part  immediately  near  the 
flue,  was  next  to  this  band  in  temperature.  With  this  boiler  experiments  were 
made,  which  showed,  that  on  making  an  opening  in  the  boiler,  even  when  the 
pressure  did  not  exceed  two  atmospheres,  a  local  foaming  commenced  at  the 
point  of  escape,  followed  soon  by  a  general  foaming  throughout  the  boiler,  the 
more  violent  in  proportion  as  the  opening  was  increased.  This  small  boiler 
was  completely  filled  with  foam  by  opening  the  safety  valve,  (nearly  two* 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  area)  which  was  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  top,  and  the 
water  violently  discharg^  through  the  opening  of  the  valve.  The  area  of  the 
valve  bears  to  the  horizontal  section  of  the  boiler,  at  the  water  line,  the  ratio 
of  one  to  two  thousand  and  fifly-five  nearly. 

T%e  boiler  was  half  full  of  water  in  these  experiments.  The  gauge  fell  al» 
ways  on  making  the  opening. 

The  foaming,  which  was  so  repeatedly  observed,  must  be  produced  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  every  time  that  steam  is  drawn  from  a  boiler  to  supply 
the  engine;  every  time  that  a  gauge-cock  is  opened,  or  the  safety  valve  raised* 
It  is  interesting  in  two  points  of  view;  first,  in  its  e^cts  upon  the  apparatus 
designed  to  show  the  level  of  the  water  within  the  boiler;  second,  by  its  throw* 
ing  the  water  against  the  heated  sides  of  the  boiler. 

Gauge-cocks  and  Glass  Water-gauge. 

The  apparatus  most  commonly  used  in  our  country  for  determining  the 
level  of  the  water  within  a  boiler,  consists  of  three  gauge-cocks  attached  to  the 
boiler  head,  one  of  them  being  at  the  water  level,  and  the  others  equally  dis- 
tant above  and  below  that  level. 

These  cocks  in  the  experimental  boiler,  a,  6,  c.  Plates  1  and  2,  were  1.95 
inches  and  1.8  inches  apart,  measuring  from  the  centre  of  the  opening  of  the 
middle  one,  to  the  one  above  and  to  the  one  below. 

The  steam  in  the  boiler  being  not  higher  than  two  atmospheres,  the  follow- 
ing experiment  was  made.  The  level  of  the  water  was  reduced  until  it  stood 
just  below  the  lowest  gauge-cock.  On  opening  this  cock,  steam  at  first  flowed 
out,  then  water  and  steam;  on  opening  the  second  oock,  in  addition,  water 
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;  witliiii  the  boiler,  which  wa0  produoed  by  thus  relieving  the  pressure^ 
i«9  dkdoctly  seen  through  the  glass  windows.  On  opening  Sie  third  cock, 
fltam  and  water  issued  from  the  second,  which  was  two  inches  above  the 
valar  level;  and  on  partially  raising  the  safety  valve,  water  flowed  freely 
bom  the  aecood  cock*  A  further  rise  of  the  valve  filled  the  boiler  with  foam, 
water  flowed  freely  out  of  the  third  cock,  more  than  three  inches  a^d  three- 
quarters  above  the  water  level,  and  finally  through  the  opening  of  the  safety 
ndve  itself.  In  these  experimients,  an  opening  of  .03  of  a  square  inch  in  area, 
the  towest  cock,  which,  U}  the  area  of  the  water  surface,  was  as  one  to  thirteen 
thousand  seven  hundred,  caused  water  and  steam  to  issue  through  a  cock, 
bebw  which  the  water  was  known  to  be.  A  (further  opening  of  .03  of  a  square 
inch,  making,  with  the  first,  .06  inch,  or  one  six  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fiftieth  the  area  of  the  water  surface,  brought  water  from  the  lowest 
oock;  a  total  opening  of  .09  inch,  (j^rr^h  of  the  area  of  the  water  surface) 
brought  water  and  steam  from  the  middle  cock,  indicating  that  the  level  of  the 
water  was  nearly  two  mches  higher  than  it  really  was. 

A  first  apparatus,  which  was  contrived  for  applying  fumble  plates  to  the 
r,  suddenly  opened  an  aperture  of  .Odths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Even  at 
low  pressures,  the  scalding  contents  of  the  boiler  were  violently  discharged, 
thioogh  this  opening,  against  the  roof  of  the  experiment  house.. 

It  is  time  now  to  speak  of  the  glass  gauge-tube,  as  a  means  of  indicating 
the  level  of  the  water  within  a  boiler,  in  connexion  with  which  an  experiment 
bearing  npon  the  performance  of  the  gauge-cocks  will  be  stated. 

The  form  given  to  the  water  gauge,  on  its  first  trials,  was  that  described  to 
the  committee  by  Mr.  Hartshome,  of  Cincinnati.  This  was  a  prismatic  box 
of  brass,  of  suitable  dimensions;  one  face  of  which  was  supplied  by  a  glass 
plate;  this  box,  being  put  in  communication  with  the  boiler,  by  twp  pipes,  one 
entering  from  the  steam,  the  other  from  the  water,  the  level  of  the  water  was 
seen  through  the  glass  plate.  This  apparatus  was  attached  to  the  experimen- 
tal boiler,  and  its  indications  compared  with  those  of  the  gauge-cocks  in  the 
experiments  already  detailed. .  On  relieving  the  water  from  pressure,  the  wa- 
ter within  the  gauoe  was  agitated;  during  the  further  foaming  its  oscillations 
did  not  amount  to  half  an  inch,  so  that  the  hydrostatic  level  was  truly  shown 
by  it;  and  further,  on  closing  the  openings,  the  fluid  in  the  gauge  became  tren- 
ail at  the  mean  level  of  its  oscillations,  showing  that  it  had  fallen  with  the  fall 
of  the  water  within,  caused  by  the  escape  of  steam.  An  instructive  experi- 
ment to  the  same  purport  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  fracture  in  one  of  the 
glass  windows,  described  as  placed  in  the  ends  of  the  boiler.  The  account 
taken  firam  the  minutes  of  the  day's  experiments  is  as  follows: 

Tbe  temperature  being  at  292^  F.,  and  the  pressure  indicated  by  the  gauge 
fimr  atmospheres,  the  n(Mrth  window  of  the  boiler,  which  had  a  flaw  in  it,  cracK- 
sd  across  the  middle,  and  nearly  horizontally;  steam. issued  slowly  through 
tbe  cfsck;  on  looking  into  the  boil^  a  foaming  at  the  end  where  the  steam 

s  escaping  was  obeerved.  The  crack  rapidly  enlarging,  the  steam  issued 
quantities  through  it;  the  water  was  in  general  agitation  throughout  the 
r,  running  out  at  the  crack,  though  its  hydrostatic  level  was  at  the  bottom 
of  tbe  window,  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  below  the  crack,  and  being  dis- 
tinctly Boen  at  the  opposite^ window,  foaming  near  the  top  of  the  fflass;  the 
wsSer-^level  gauge  began  to  fall,  oiscillating  not  half  an  inch  in  its  fall.  The 
safety  valve  was  now  opened  by  hand,  so  as  to  waste  the  water  with  great 
mfwity.  The  water  still  issued  through  the  erack,  the  water-level  gauge  fidling. 
On  dosii^  the  valve  Uie  water  settled  down, becoming  comparatively  tranquil; 
lbs  water  gau^  renudned  at  the  same  level :  it  had,  therefore,  indicated  con* 
siaady  tbe  true  level  uxtaSeeted  by  tbe  foaming,  except  in  slight  oscillations. 

In  del,  this  gauge  shows  truly  the  hdght  of  the  water  within  the  boiler, 
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The  idea  was  suggested  that  by  placing  the  gauge-cocks  in  a  prisniy  connected 
above  with  the  steam,  and  below  with  the  water  in  the  boiler,  the  true  level  of 
the  water  would  be  indicated.  Such  a  cock  was,  therefore,  applied  to  the  box 
of  the  water  gauge;  its  opening  produced  a  local  foaming  in  the  gauge,  which 
brought  water  through  the  cock,  although  the  true  level  was  much  below  it. 
The  area  of  this  cock  was  nearly  equal  to  the  aiea  of  that  which  (^lened  into 
the  steam  chamber  of  the  boiler. 

In  relation  to  the  form  of  the  water  gauge,  as  already  described,  it  does  not 
seem  to  offor  as  many  advantages  as  the  tube  which  has  been  adapted  to  the 
boilers  of  some  of  the  English  locomotive  engines.*  The  glass  plate  requires 
the  support  of  horizontal  bars,  which  are  objectionable,  or  it  nrnst"  be  reduced 
so  much  in  breadth  that  the  level  is  obscurely  seen  through  it;  the  strain  upon 
the  plate  being  unequal,  it  is  very  liable  to  fracture;  such  fractures  repeatedly 
took  place  near  the  centre  of  the  plates  in  the  gauge  used  by  the  committee. 

To  the  use  of  the  glass  gauge  for  the  high  pressure  engine,  an  objection  oc- 
curs, from  the  efieot  produced  by  high  steam  upon  the  glass,  apparently  by  its 
action  on  the  alkali;  by  which  the  transparency  of  the  glass  is  gradually  de- 
stroyed. A  similar  effoct  was  recorded  by  Cagniard  de  Latour,  in  his  expe- 
riments on  liquids  at  high  temperatures,  confined  in  glass  tubes.f  As  far  as 
the  experiments  of  the  committee  have  gone  they  show  that  green  glass  is  not 
so  readily  injured;  and  as  it  is  easily  procured  in  tubes,  a  further,  reason  ap- 
pears for  preferring  the  tube,  in  practice,  to  the  plate. 

An  attempt  which  was  made  to  substitute  windows  of  mica  in  the  boiler  for 
those  of  glass,  bears  upon  the  use  of  that  mineral  for  the  plate  of  the  water 
gauge;  as  does  also  another  attempt  which  was  made  to  protect  the  glass 
platies  by  a  lamina  of  that  mineral.  The  mica  exfoliated  under  the  action  <^ 
the  steam  which  insinuated  itself  between  the  laminse  through  cracks  which 
were  invisible,  if  existing,  before  the  experiment,  or  which  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  steam  itself;  the  laminse  were  separated,  and  thus  the  steam 
quickly  found  a  more  or  less  direct  passage  through  the  plate. 

The  tube  gauge  which  was  substituted  for  the  prism  is  shown  in  Plates  1  and 
2«  t0  X  is  the  tube  of  green  glass  passing  into  the  stuffing  boxes,  10'  and  x' ; 
the  stuffing  enables  an  adjustment  to  be  made  for  the  unequal  expanmon  of  the 
glass  and  metal  by  heat,  and  prevents  fracture  on  the  subsequent  coding 
of  the  apparatus,  y  and  2,  Plate  1,  are  passages  connecting  the  tube  with 
the  boiler;  these  have  conical  terminations,  by  which  the  pipe  is  readily  at- 
tached to,  and  detached  from,  the  tubes  y  and  z,  which  are  screwed  into  the 
boiler,  and  are  provided  with  stop-cocks :  coupling  screws  might,  in  practice, 
be  substituted  for  these  conical  terminations.  To  protect  the  tube,  10  ;r,  from 
currents  of  air,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  second  tube,  loosely  ^applied.  A  scale 
was  attached  to  to  x,  to  indicate  the  level  of  the  water  within  the  boiler.  The 
tube  being  transparent,  shows  the  level  of  the  water  more  readily  than  it  can 
be  seen  in  the  prism  before  referred  to,  which  was  opaque  on  three  of  the  ver- 
tical sides. 

The  gauge  used  was  nine  inches  and  three-quarters  in  length.  The  upper 
part  being  so  near  the  top  of  the  boiler  as  only  to  be  afi^ted  by  the  foaming, 
in  extreme  cases ;  the  lower  part  so  near  to  the  bottom  that  the  level  of  the 
water  was  indici^ted,  unless  when  very  low  indeed. 

The  position  of  the  lower  communication  of  the  gauge  with  the  boiler  soon 

*  The  application  of  mich  a  ^uffe  to  a  locomotive  en^ne  can  give  bat  little  idea  of 
lie  me  for  a  stationary  engine.  Toe  jarring  in  the  locomotive  must  constantly  expose 
the  gauge  to  fracture,  ana  perhaps  may  prevent  its  use.  The  glass  water  gau^  has 
been  adopted  in  at  least  one  of  the  boats  plying  between  New  i  ork  and  Amooy^  New 
Jersey,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Stevens ;  and  the  committee  understands,  are  also  in  ose 
upon  theiir  locomotive  enffines. 
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Aomed  a  defect,  to  which  the  instrument  must  be  always  more  or  less  liable, 
madjf  to  the  obstruction  of  the  lower,  passage  by  sediment.  To  remedy 
dhis,  a  stop-cock  was  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  gauge,  as  at  x\  Plate  1 , 
and  throu^  it,  when  open,  water  could  be  blown,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  in  the  boiler,  so  as  to  remove  any  obstruction.  This  method  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  closing  the  upper  communication  with  the  boiler,  while  the 
lower  one  remains  open;  in  which  case  the  sediment  is  driven  up  into  the  glass 
tube,  soiling  it,  accumulating  there,  and  affording  only  a  temporary  remedy. 
When  the  obstruction  in  the  pipe  is  not  removed  on  opening  the  cock,  a  wire 
inserted  will  efiectually  clear  the  passage. 

In  oooiiexion  with  this  subjeci  the  committee  experimented  upon  the  method 
proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ewbank,  of  New  York,  for  lessening  or  preventing 
the  fc^mmg  here  stated  to  occur.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ewbank  are  to  the 
Ibllowing  eflfect :  *'  When  steam  is  raised  in  a  boiler,  and  the  engine  not  work- 
"ing,  the  water  within  (if  the  flues  are  sufficiently  covered)  is  probably  on  a 
"  level  and  nearly  at  rest ;  but  as  soon  as  the  steam  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder, 
''it  causes  an  ebullition  of  the  water,  which  rises  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
"  steam  pipe,  in  consequence  of  the  portion  of  the  pressure  upon  it  being  suddenly 
'*  removed  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston.  This  might,  1  think,  be  prevented  by 
ftnttinniTig  the  steam  pipe  an  inch  or  two  into  the  boiler,  and  then  branching 
it  off  towards  each  end  of  it,  with  small  apertures  in  its  sides  and  ends,  as  in 

the  diagram.  In  this  manner,  the  steam 
"would  be  equally  withdrawn  from  every 
"  part  of  a  boiler,  instead  of  being  violently 
"  agitated  in  rushing  to  one  place.     Such  a 

t^^VJI^'^;//.Tlat/A'fc'A^g/aa  I  *'*'  ^^  attached  to  the  aperture  of  a  mfety' 

"  wdvcj  would  be  equally  advantageous;  or  the 
"  valve  might  be  placed  on  one  end  of  thd 
"  tube  leading  to  the  cylinder.* 
"  The  inaccuracy  of  the  common  gauge-cock  as  a  means  of  detecting  the 
''true  betgbt  of  the  water  in  a  boiler,  arises  chiefly  from  two  causes;  firstly, 
**Smm  the  agitation  of  the  water  wMe  steam  is  being  withdrawn  from  the 
''bofler  to  supply  the  engine,  or  through  the  safety  valve:  and  secondly,  from 
''the  current  or  rush  of  steam  produced  towards  the  aperture  of  a  gauge-cock 
"when  it  is  open;  in  consequence  of  which  the  water,  though  previously  at 
is  agitated  and  carried  out  through  it. 

'  "  The  last  mentioned,  defect  may  be  lessened 
"  by  a  perforated  tube  (see  the  accompanying 
"  figures,)  attached  to  the  end  of  the  cock  which 
"  is  within  the  boiler.    Such  a  tube  would  pre- 

1~ —    ■■  .r;r — ••— r~ —  "vent  the  current  from  being  concentrated  to- 
"" "  "  wards  the  aperture  of  the  cock  as  the  steam 

~'=^= "  would  enter  it  through  the  small  openings,  in 

"  various  directions."     "  The  next  figure  shows  a  method  by  which  both  the 
"defects  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  affecting  the  gauge-cock,  may  be  reme- 

"  died.  The  cock  passes  through  the  head  of 
"  the  boiler  in  the  usual  way,  and  is  then  united 
"  to  a  perpendicular  pipe,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
"  about  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
"  lower  end  of  the  pipe  is  four  or  five  inches 
"  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  its  upper 
"  end  is  carried  as  far  above  the  level  as  may 
be  convenient."    "  When  this  cock  is  opened  no  current  can  be  formed  in 
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''  the  direction  of  its  aperture,  and  the  water  in  the  tube  P  (which  will  of  couno 
*^  be  at  the  general  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,)  will  not  be  ao  subject  to 
"  agitation*?* 

To  test  the  idea  that  the  foam  which  issues  through  the  gauge^soek  is  pro- 
duced by  a  rush  of  steam  towards  the  aperture,  and  the  metlux),  proposed  by 
Mr.  Ewbank,  for  lessening  it,  tin  pipes,  ten  inches  and  three-eighths  in 
length,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  seventy-nine  perforations, 
each  about  two  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  attached  to  the  central 
and  lowest  gauge-cocks  b  and  c,  Plate  1.  When  the  level  of  the  water  with- 
in was  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  below  the  cock  c,  or  nearly  two  inches 
and  four-tenths  below  the  cock  6,  on  opening  the  lowest  cock,  the  steam  being 
at  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  and  two-tenths,  a  very  little  water  mixed  with 
the  steam,  passed  through  the  opening  of  the  cock ;  on  opening  the  middle 
cock  ft,  water  and  steam  flowed  through  c;  on  closing  this  and  opening  the 
highest  cock  a,  less  water  issued  through  c.  When  both  a  and  b  were  opened, 
the  water  flowed  copiously  through  c.  At  the  close  of  this  experiment,  the  glass 
water-gauge  showed  that  the  level  of  the  water  within  the  boiler  was  one  inch 
below  the  lowest  cock* 

In  another  experiment  the  water  being  one  inch  and  a  half  below  the  lowest 
cock;  e  being  opened,  no  water  issued;  e  and  b  beui£  opened,  a  very  little 
water  issued  through  e;  a^  b  and  c,  being  opened,  a  uttle  water  was  mixed 
with  the  steam. 

The  facts  thus  elicited,  are  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  observations  of 
the  committee  in  relation  to  the  general  foaming  which  takes  place  when  an 
aperture  is  made  in  any  part  of  the  boiler.  The  great  respect  which  they 
entertain  for  the  ingenious  author  of  this  device,  on  account  of  the  raluable 
contributions  which  he  has  made  to  them,  induced  them  to  give  this  full  trial 
of  his  suggestion. 

The  third  form  of  apparatus  would  cut  off  the  access  of  water  from  the 
general  foaming,  until  it  reached  the  level  of  the  lowest  apertures;  but  it  would 
substitute  a  local  foaming  which  would  efiectualiy,  if  not  eqnally,  prevent  the 
true  hydrostatic  level  from  being  indicated :  m  tms  respect  it  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  gauge-cock,  already  described,  as  applied  to  the  water-gauge. 

Alarm  FloaU. 

The  various  floats  which  have  been  applied  to  show  the  level  of  the  water 
within  a  boiler  are  well  known.  They  have  never  obtained  favour  in  this 
country,  and  are  considered  particularly  objectionable  in  their  application  to 
the  high  pressure  boiler,  on  account  of  the  motion  within.  The  stuffing-box, 
commonly  used  to  pass  the  index-rod  of  the  float  through  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
is  objectionable,  and  different  devices  have  been  originated  with  a  view  to  re- 
medy this  difficulty.  That  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ewbank,  of  New  York,  described 
in  volume  16,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  is  highly  ing^ious,  and 
is  reported  by  him  to  have  stood  the  test  of  experience  in  his  small  boiler,  pro- 
ducing steam  of  rather  less  than  five  ktmospheres.  The  apparatus  of  the 
committee  did  not  furnish  facilities  for  a  proper  trial  of  this  float;  and  besides, 
such  a  trial  would  be  inadequate  to  test  its  use  in  practice. 

A  float  serving  to  g^ve  an  alarm  by  the  issuing  of  steanfi,  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  few  experiments,  and  answered  well,  as  far  as  thoee  trials  went. 
Long  use,  however,  xKHild  alone  determine,  perfectly,  the  peculiar  liabilities  to 
derangement  in  this  apparatus.    The  float  alluded  to  is  shown  on  Plate  4,  fig. 

* 

*  JottniAl  of  the  FrftakUn  Institnlo,  vol.  10,  pp.  ^,  81, 1838.    «  SupplenittMi  to  the 
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i.  The  requisite  buoyancy  is  given  to  the  metallic  pyramid,  a,  which  is  ao» 
H  fay  the  weight  by  acting  as  a  counterpoiae  over  the  fiiicrum  c.  The 
ffinle  apparatus  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  boiler  by  the  screw  d,  and  the  nut 
e,  and  the  working  parts  are  thus  entirely  within  the  boiler.  When  the  water 
ii  at  the  proper  level  fg^  the  shoulders  h  and  i  are  in  the  same  horizontal 
fiae,  aad  the  disks  k  2,  which  are  pressed  against  the  shoulders  by  two  springs 
shown  in  the  figure,  cioae  the  apertures  k  m,  and  I  it,  which,  when  open,  per* 
Biit  steam  to  escape  from  the  boiler.  Should  the  water  sink  below  its  proper 
lev^  the  equilibrium  of  the  pyramid  a,  being  destroyed,  the  shoulder  t, 
voold  press  against  the  disk  2,  remove  it  from  the  aperture^  and  permit  steam 
to  escape  through  I  n;  should  the  water,  on  the  contnury,  rise  above  the  proper 
kvei,  sleam  would  escape  through  k  m*  The  force  of  the  springs  which  close 
these  openings,  should,  of  course,  be  duly  proportioned,  as  they  will  determine 
the  seosibility  of  the  apparatus.  The  details  of  construction  are  clearly  shown 
in  the  figure,  which  is  drawn  to  a  scale.* 

The  quantity  of  steam  which  would  escape  by  the  small  opening  I  n,  while 
it  woaki  serve  as  an  alarm,  would  not  materially  diminish  the  supply  of  water 
within  the  boiler.  The  float  used  by  the  committee,  was  found  to  be  sensible 
lo  less  than  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  the  change  of  level :  it  could  have  been 
made  moie  sensitive  by  increasing  the  breadth  between  the  shoulders,  so  as  to 
bring  them  in  contact  with  the  di^,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

^ect  iff  Foaanng  an  the  EZasfictljf  of  the  Steam  within  the  Boiler. 

Thb  point  was  the  next  proposed  for  examination.  When  an  opening  is 
made  in  a  boiler,  of  which  the  sides  are  heated,  will  the  efiect  be  to  dimimsh 
the  elastidty  of  the  steam  within,  by  permitting  its  escape,  or  will  the  water 
thrown  upon  the  heated  sides  by  the  foaming  which  results,  be  converted  so 
rapidly  into  steam  as  actually  to  increase  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  withinl 
It  is  obviously  difficult  to  obtain  an  answer  to  a  query  involving  so  many  con- 
ditions. It  might  be  expected,  however,  that  a  small  boiler  would  afford  sa- 
Cisfiictory  means  of  making  a  fair  trial  of  the  question,  since  the  size  of  the 
openings  could  be  varied  very  easily,  so  as  to  make  them  comparatively  small, 
or  very  great.  The  position  of  the  boileT  used  by  the  committee  in  its  furnace 
was  such,  that  the  sides  could  be  very  readily  heated;  thus  placing  it  in  fii- 
voorahle  dreumatances  to  increase  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  by  producing  a 
foaming  within.  The  apparatus  was  therefore  adapted  to  make  the  desired 
trisL 

If.  AragOi  in  his  Essay  on  the  Explosions  of  Steam-Boilers,  states,  that 
BOf.  Tabareau  and  Rey,  at  Lyons,  found  on  opening  a  large  stop-cock,  con- 
nected with  a  small  high  pressure  boiler,  that  the  safety  vcdve  rose,  showing 
an  increase  of  pressure  within.  The  boiler  was  placed  naked  upon  a  fire  of 
charcoal,  and  the  part  not  containing  water  was  surrounded  by  flame.  The 
experiments  of  MM.  Arago  and  Dulong,  at  Paris,  were  attended  with  a  con- 
trary result,  the  opening  of  a  safety  valve  being  sJways  accompanied  by  a  di- 
mipiiitftfin  ia  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  within.  The  drcumstances,  however, 
weie  not  die  same  as  those  in  the  experiment  of  MM.  Tabareau  and  Rey. 

^  repeat  this  experiment,  a  hot  fire  was  made  beneath  the  boiler,  and  when 
the  water  Had  fidlen  to  about  three  inches  above  the  lowest  line  of  the  cylinder, 
the  experiment  was  commenced,  the  pressure  being  about  three  atmospheres  and 
a  halfl  A  stop-cock  of  .03  sq.  inches  in  area,  Tfinr^^  P^'^  ^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^ 
water  surfiu^e  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  delivering  per  second,  at  three 

^  *  ^Jha  ifavflji  the  ihouldAn  A  and  »,  do  not  rise  lugh  enough ;  they  thoiild  overlap 
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"  the  direction  of  its  aperture,  and  the  water  in  the  tube  P  (which  will  of  coune 
*^  be  at  the  general  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,)  will  not  be  ao  milijeet  td 
"^tation*/* 

To  test  the  idea  that  the  foam  which  issues  through  the  gauge-cock  is  pro- 
duced by  a  rush  of  steam  towards  the  aperture,  and  the  meth^,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Ewbank,  for  lessening  it,  tin  pipes,  ten  inches  and  three-eighths  in 
length,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  seventy-nine  perforations, 
each  about  two  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  attached  to  the  central 
and  lowest  gauge-cocks  b  and  e,  Plate  1.  When  the  level  of  the  water  with- 
in was  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  below  the  cock  c,  or  nearly  two  inches 
and  four-tenths  below  the  cock  6,  on  opening  the  lowest  cock,  the  steam  being 
at  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  and  two-tenths,  a  very  little  water  mixed  with 
the  steam,  passed  through  the  opening  of  the  cock ;  on  opening  the  middle 
cock  6,  water  and  steam  flowed  through  e;  on  closing  this  and  opening  the 
highest  cock  a,  less  water  issued  through  c.  When  both  a  and  h  were  opened, 
the  water  flowed  copiously  through  e.  At  the  close  of  this  experiment,  the  glass 
water-gauge  showed  that  the  level  of  the  water  within  the  boiler  was  one  inch 
below  the  lowest  cock. 

In  another  experiment  the  water  being  one  inch  and  a  half  below  the  lowest 
cock;  c  being  opened,  no  water  issued;  c  and  b  beins  opened,  a  very  little 
water  issued  through  e;  a^  b  and  c,  being  opened,  a  Uttie  water  waii  mixed 
with  the  steam. 

The  facts  thus  elicited,  are  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  observations  of 
the  committee  in  relation  to  the  general  foaming  which  takes  place  when  aa 
aperture  is  made  in  any  part  of  the  boiler.  The  great  respect  which  they 
entertain  for  the  ingenious  author  of  this  device,  on  account  of  the  valuable 
contributions  which  he  has  made  to  them,  induced  them  to  give  this  full  trial 
of  his  suggestion. 

The  third  form  of  apparatus  would  cut  off  the  access  of  water  from  the 
general  foaming,  until  it  reached  the  level  of  the  lowest  apertures;  but  It  would 
substitute  a  local  foaming  which  would  eflectually,  if  not  equally,  prevent  the 
true  hydrostatic  level  from  being  indicated :  in  this  respect  it  is  nearly  ecjuiva- 
lent  to  the  gauge-cock,  already  described,  as  applied  to  the  water-gauge. 

Alarm  Floats. 

The  various  floats  which  have  been  applied  to  show  the  level  of  the  water 
within  a  boiler  are  well  known.  They  have  never  obtained  favour  in  this 
country,  and  are  considered  particularly  objectionable  in  their  application  to 
the  high  pressure  boiler,  on  account  of  the  motion  within.  The  stuffing-box, 
commonly  used  to  pass  the  index-rod  of  the  float  through  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
is  objectionable,  and  different  devices  have  been  originated  with  a  view  to  re- 
medy this  difficulty.  That  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ewbank,  of  New  York,  described 
in  volume  16,  of  die  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  is  highly  ingiqioious,  and 
is  reported  by  him  to  have  stood  the  test  of  experience  in  hb  small  boiler,  pro- 
ducing steam  of  rather  less  than  five  atmospheres.  The  apparatus  of  the 
committee  did  not  furnish  facilities  for  la  proper  trial  of  this  float;  and  besides, 
such  a  trial  would  be  inadequate  to  test  its  use  in  practice. 

A  float  serving  to  give  an  alarm  by  the  issuing  of  steam,  was  made  the  sub- 

C'  ct  of  a  few  experiments,  and  answered  well,  as  far  as  those  trials  went* 
ong  use,  however,  tsould  alone  determine,  perfectly,  the  peculiar  liabilities  to 
derangement  in  this  af^ratus.    The  float  alluded  to  is  shown  on  Plate  4,  fig. 
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A.  Tbe  requifiiie  buoyancy  is  given  to  the  nietaiUc  pyramid,  a,  which  is  so- 
Hbf  the  weight  ft,  acting  as  a  counterpoise  over  the  Ailcrum  c.  The 
wiiole  s(»paratu8  is  attached  to  the  top  of  tbe  boiler  by  the  screw  J,  and  the  nut 
e,  and  the  working  parts  are  thus  entirely  within  the  boiler.  When  tbe  water 
ii  al  tbe  proper  Level  fg^  the  shoulders  h  and  i  are  in  the  same  horizontal 
fioe,  and  the  disks  k  I,  which  are  pressed  against  tbe  shoulders  by  two  springs 
ihowii  ia  the  figure,  close  the  apertures  k  m,  and  I  n,  which,  whian  open,  per* 
nit  siBun  to  escape  from  the  boiler.  Should  the  water  sink  below  its  proper 
ievel,  the  equilibrium  of  the  pyramid  a,  being  destroyed,  the  shoulder  t, 
woild  press  against  the  disk  2,  remove  it  from  the  aperture^  and  permit  steam 
to  escape  through  I  n;  sh($uld  the  water,  on  the  c(»itrary,  rise  above  the  proper 
fefel,  steam  would  escape  through  ir  m.  The  force  of  the  springs  which  close 
IheKqiemngB,  should,  of  qourse,  be  duly  proportioned,  as  they  will  determine 
the  sensibility  of  the  apparatus.  The  details  of  construction  are  clearly  shown 
is  the  figure,  which  is  drawn  to  a  scale.* 

Hie  quantity  of  steam  which  would  escape  by  the  small  opening  I  n,  while 
it  iroidd  serve  as  an  alarm,  would  not  materially  diminish  the  supply  of  water 
witluii  the  boiler.  The  float  used  by  the  committee,  was  found  to  be  sensible 
Is  lesi  than  three>tenths  of  an  inch  in  the  change  of  level :  it  could  have  been 
aside  moie  sensitive  by  increasing  the  breadth  between  the  shoulders,  so  as  to 
bring  dttm  in  contact  with  the  di^,  as  ^own  in  the  figure. 

l^tei  tf  Woawing  an  the  EiawticUy  rf  the  Steam  tnthin  the  Boiler. 

Tins  point  was  the  next  proposed  for  examination.  When  an  opening  is 
made  in  a  boiler,  of  which  die  sides  are  heated,  will  the  eflbct  be  to  dimimsh 
the  elasticity  of  the  steam  within,  by  permitting  its  escape,  or  will  the  water 
tlnovn  apoQ  the  heated  sides  by  the  foaming  which  results,  be  converted  so 
n4)id]y  into  steam  as  actually  to  increase  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  within  1 
It  is  obviously  difficult  to  obtain  an  answer  to  a  query  involving  so  many  con- 
ditions. It  might  be  expected,  however,  that  a  small  boiler  would  aflbrd  sa- 
tislactory  means  of  making  a  fair  trial  of  the  question,  since  the  site  <^  the 
opeoiags  could  be  varied  very  easily,  so  as  to  make  them  comparatively  small. 
Of  very  great.  The  position  of  the  boiler  used  by  the  committee  in  its  fiimaoe 
was  such,  that  the  sides  could  be  very  readily  heated;  thus  placing  it  in  fa- 
vourable drcumstances  to  increase  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  by  producing  a 
finmiiig  within.  The  apparatus  was  therefore  adapted  to  makis  the  desired 
tnsL 

M.  Arago»  in  his  Essay  on  the  Explosions  of  Steam-Boilers,  states,  that 
MM.  Tabareaa  and  Rey,  at  Lyons,  found  on  opening  a  large  stop-cock,  con- 
nected with  a  small  high  pressure  boiler,  that  the  safety  valve  rose,  showing 
an  increase  of  pressure  within.  The  boiler  was  placed  naked  upon  a  fire  of 
dmrcoal,  aod  the  part  not  containing  water  was  surrounded  by  flame.  The 
cxpsriments  of  lOf  •  Arago  and  Dulonf ,  at  Paris,  were  attended  with  a  con- 
tiary  result,  the  opening  of  a  safety  valve  being  always  accompanied  by  a  di- 
minttfion  in  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  within.  The  circumstances,  however, 
weie  noi  the  SMne  as  those  in  the  experiment  of  MM.  Tabareau  and  Rey. 

To  repeat  this  experiment,  a  hot  fire  was  made  beneath  the  boiler,  and  when 
the  water  had  fiillen  to  about  three  inches  above  the  lowest  line  of  the  cylinder, 
the  experiment  was  commenced,  the  pressure  being  about  three  atmospheres  and 
a  half.  A  stop-cock  of  .03  sq.  inches  in  area,  -nr^th  part  of  the  area  of  the 
water  sur&ce  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  delivering  per  second,  at  three 

Jl  *Jft*  igm,  the  ■hoaldenjk  and  »,_do  not  rise  high  eno^gk  5  they^ould  overly 
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and  a  half  atmoepheres,  about  four  hundred  and  nine  cubic  inches  of  steam  was 
first  opened ;  next  the  safety  valve  was  raised,  either  in  part  or  entirely,  the  area 
when  entirely  raised,  being  .208  sq.  inches,  or  ygyg-ths  of  the  water  surftoe,  and 
capable  of  delivering,  in  one  second,  at  three  and  a  half  atmospheres,  a  bulk  of 
steam  nearly  nine  times  that  of  the  steam  chamber.  The  water  level  fiilling 
by  the  waste  caused  in  the  experiments,  the  steam  soon  became  surcharged 
with  heat;  and  the  iron  of  the  boiler,  from  near  the  water  line  to  more  than 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  lowest  line  to  the  middle  of  the  convex  sur- 
face, became,  on  each  side  of  the  water  line,  heated  until  it  attained  redness, 
passing,  of  course,  through  the  temperature  of  maximum  vaporization  of  the 
water  thrown  by  the  foaming,  upon  the  iron.  The  experiments  were  made  at 
intervab,  until  all  the  water  was  exhausted.  Water  was  then  injected  in  small 
quantities,  and  with  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  for  the  qfiost  part  red  hot,  the  tiials 
were  repeated. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  that  the  result  was  unifonnly  a  di- 
minished elasticity  of  the  steam  within,  as  shown  by  the  fall  of  the  mercufy 
in  the  steam  gauge.  The  pressures  varied,  in  the  former  part  of  the  experi- 
ments, from  mree  and  a  half  to  eight  atmospheres. 

The  first  column  of  the  table  contains  remarks  referring  to  the  level  of  the 
water  within  the  boiler.  The  second  to  the  opening  made.  The  third  is  the 
temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  M,  Plate  1,  before- referred  to,  as. 
passing  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  The  fourth,  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury gauge,  before  making  the  opening.  The  fifUi,  the  height  immediately 
afler  making  the  opening,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated  in  the  sixth  column, 
which  contains  remarks  relating  to  the  efiect  on  the  gauge.  The  seventh  co- 
lump  contains  general  remarks. 

The  thermometer  at  furst  indicated  the  temperature  of  the  water,  then  that 
of  the  surcharged  steam,  and  finally  was  afiected  by  the  heat  radiated  from  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler. 
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.9  of  an  inch, 
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Safety  valve, 
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Safety  valve, 
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IL  To  repeat  the  experiments  of  Klaproth  relating  to  the  conversion  of 
into  steoMy  htf  highly  heated  metal^  and  to  make  others  calculated  to 
dsm  whether  J  under  any  circumstances^  intensely  heated  metal  can  produce^ 
ttddenly^  great  quantities  of  highly  elastic  steam: — 

The  first  part  of  this  query  relates  to  the  repetition  and  extension  of  the 
experiments  of  Klaproth,  the  second  has  reference  to  them,  but  may  be  deter- 
nmiBd  by  direct  experiment,  independe^tly  of  the  methods  required  for  obtaining 
an  answer  to  the  first  part  of  ths  query.  It  has  been  supposed  that  because 
the  metal  of  a  boiler  was  heated  above  the  temperature  at  which  the  metal 
would  produce  steam  most  rapidly,  it  was  impossible  to  account  for  the  pro- 
ducdcm  of  quantities  of  highly  elastic  steam,  by  such  a  cause.  The  committee, 
determined  to  make  the  fact  of  the  production  of  high  steam  by  intensely  heat- 
ed metal  the  subject  of  a  direct  experiment,  and  under  circumstances  as  nearly 
similar  as  possible  to  those  which  may  occur  in  a  boiler,  of  which  some  parts, 
88  the  sides  or  interior  flues,  may  become  unduly  heated,  when  not  in  contact 
with  water. 

The  experimental  boiler  being  arranged  as  already  described,  a  small  quan- 
ta of  water  was  placed  in  it  and  boiled  away;  the  heat  being  still  applied,  the 
leo^Krature  of  the  bottom  was  gradually  raised.  At  difierent  temperatures 
of  the  bottom,  water  was  thrown  in  by  the  forcing  pump,  and  the  effect  of  a 
given  quantity,  on  the  gauge,  noted.  The  temperature  of  the  steam  generated, 
was  ascertained  by  a  thermometer  passing  horizontally  through  the  back  head 
gy  Plate  1,  and  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  above  the  bottom  of  the  boiler:  a 
second  horizontal  thermometer  as  near  to  the  bottom  as  the  rim  of  the  boiler 
would  permit,  served  to  show  whether  the  heat  was  rising  or  falling,  and  was 
noted  for  this  purpose.  Both  the  windows  of  the  boiler  had  glass  |[ths  of  an 
inch  thick  in  them,  without  the  cross  bar  covering.  The  water  injected  was  at 
70**  Fah-  The  course  of  the  water  injected  could  be  distinctly  marked  after  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler  had  become  heated  to  redness,  ^nd  was  examined  through 
the  ^ass  window  d^  Plate  8.  The  force  of  the  pump  carried  it  to  the  fire  end, 
nearly;  the  boiler  being  slightly  inclined  to  the  back  end,  the  water  slid  back 
in  one  or  more  dark  masses,  moving  down  the  central  line,  or  diverted  up  the 
sides,  greatly  agitated  and  frequently  changing  its  shape.  The  water  generally 
disappeared  at  the  back  end,  though  parts  were  retained  by  accidental  spots 
of  sediment,  and  disappeared  upon  them.  The  table  below  gives  the  results  of 
the  second  day's  experiments  on  this  subject ;  they  were  terminated  by  violently 
bursting  out  Uie  glass  window  at  the  fire  end  of  the  boiler. 

The  height  of  the  lower  thermometer,  as  noted  by  an  observer  at  the  back 
end  of  the  boiler,  is  given  in  the  first  column  of  the  table,  with  the  appearance 
of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  both  being  examined  before  injecting  water.  The 
gauge  was  allowed  to  fall  to  the  height  denoting  one  atmosphere,  before  giv- 
mg  the  number  of  strokes  of  the  pump,  from  which  the  quantities  of  water, 
in  the  third  column,  are  taken.  The  pressures  in  the  fourth  column  were 
noted  cm  the  gauge  by  the  same  experimenter,  who  threw  in  the  water. 
The  first  e&ct  was  examiped  through  the  back  window,  D,  Plate  3,  ai)d 
the  temperature  of  the  steam  product,  before  the  gauge  began  to  fall,  was 
noted  as  is  recorded  in  the  fifth  column.  As  in  all  the  experiments,  the  steam 
was  rapidly  produced,  and  the  total  efiect  was  the  object  sought,  the  time  was 
DO  fiirther  noticed  than  to  ascertain  that  accidental  circumstances  independent 
of  the  temperature,  rendered  the  total  time  of  evaporation  very  variable,  and 
thai  the  maximum  of  efiect  was  always  passed  in  the  space  of  from  one  to 
four  or  five  minutes* 
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In  the  last  experiment,  the  glass  window  at  the  fire  end  of  the  boiler,  blew 
out  with  a  quick  sharp  report,  as  loud  as  that  of  a  musket ;  the  fragments  of 
glass,  from  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  were  projected  through  a  win- 
dow, about  three  feet  from  the  boiler,  and  could  not  be  found.  The  number 
for  twelve  atmospheres  is  placed  opposite  to  this  experiment,  as  being  aa 
approximate  result.  In  the  act  of  observing  the  gauge,  the  glass  burst,  and 
the  mercury  at  once  fell :  the  number  of  inches  at  which  the  mercury  had  cer- 
tainly risen,  and  above  which  it  was,  by  an  undetermined  quantity,  not,  how.' 
ever,  very  considerable,  was  noted ;  and  from  this  the  pressure  given  in  the 
table,  is  calculated;  Here  explosive  steam  was  generated  by  the  injection  of 
water  upon  red  hot  iron,  and  in  a  time  not  exceeding  one  or  two  minutes  at 
the^most,  the  interval  between  the  last  stroke  of  the  pump  and  the  explosion, 
not' having  been. sufficient  to  note  the  height  of  the  gauge;  the  experimenter 
being  at  the  pump,  which  was  adjacent  to  the  gauge. 

By  comparing  the  temperature  of  the  steam  in  these  experiments,  with  its 
observed  pressure,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  not  one  of  them  was  water  enough 
injected  to  give  the  steam  a  density  even  approaching  to  that  corresponding  to 
its  temperature:  for  example,  336%  F.,  should  give  a  pressure  of  nearly  7f 
atmospheres,  instead  of  3.3,  the  observed  pressure;  888°  should  give  more 
than  14*  atmospheres,  instead  of  8.2  and  448^;  about  27i  atmospheres,  in- 
stead of  10.  The  violence  of  the  effect  was  not,  therefore,  carried  as  far  as 
it  might  have  been,  the  metal  not  having  been  cooled  down  as  far  as  it  might 
have  been,  to  produce  the  greatest  efiect;  and  yet,  within  two  minutes  the  pres- 
sure was  changed  from  one  to  twelve  atmospheres. 

The  rise  of  temperature  shown  in  the  first  column,  serves  to  prove,  that  by 
successive  introductions  of  water,  the  metal  was  not  so  far  deprived  of  heat  as 
to  be  cooled  towards  the  point  of  maximum  vaporization,  but  that  the  results 
were  obtained  with  metal  heated  to  redness. 

A  similar  experiment  to  these  was  made  by  our  countryman,  Perkins,  but 
surcharged  steam  being  present  in  the  vessel  into  which  heated  water  was 
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ioroed,  it  was  to  the  action  of  this  that  he  attributed  his  result.  This  opinion 
will  be  examined  subsequently,  but  the  attributed  source  of  action  was  present 
Qoiy  in  a  yery  attenuated  state,  if  at  all,  at  the  beginning  of  each  experiment 
made  by  the  committee. 

The  repetition,  and  extension,  of  the  experiments  of  Klaproth,  was  one  of  the 
most  laborious  of  the  undertakings  of  the  committee,  and  the  results  will  be 
fiwnd  in  a  future  article  of  the  report. 

JZ/.  To  ascertain  whether  intensely  heated  and  unsaturated  steam  can^  by 
the  projection  of  water  into  it^  produce  highly  elastic  vapour. 

The  supposition  that  water,  thrown  into  hot  and  unsaturated  steam,  is  flash- 
ed into  highly  elastic  vapour,  forms  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  the  explosion  of 
steam-boilers,  of  our  countryman,  Perkins;  a  theory  which  has  been  eno- 
braced  by  many;  and  which,  though  shown  to  be  contrary  to  the  deductions 
from  the  well  established  laws  of  heat,  is  not  now  without  its  advocates.  It 
seemed  to  the  committee  interesting  to  appeal  to  direct  experiment  upon  this 
point,  and  thus  to  ascertain  whether  any  circumstances,  not  embraced  in  the 
general  view  of  the  theory,  existed ;  or  whether  all  the  circumstances  had  been 
rightly  estimated,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  application  of  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  heat  would  be  confirmed.  Being  unwilling  to  incur  any  conside- 
rable expenditure  in  this  branch  of  their  inquiry,  the  experiments  were  ren- 
dered uncomfortable  beyond  any  thing  which  occurred  in  their  other  research- 
es. The  means  of  producing  the  unsaturated  steam  were  these:  a  row  of 
bricks  was  removed  from  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  near  to  the  boiler,  thus 
laying  bare  nearly  half  the  convex  surface  of  the  latter  (five  inches  from  the 
top).  By  building  on  the  sides  of  the  top  of  the  furnace,  with  bricks,  loosely 
arranged,  a  space  was  formed  for  placing  fuel,  having  the  boiler  for  its  bottom, 
and  bounded  by  the  bricks  on  its  sides.  A  cap  of  sheet  iron  above,  served 
to  promote  the  draught  and  to  carry  off  much  of  the  deleterious  gas  produced 
by  the  charcoal  used  as  fuel.  The  fusible  plate  apparatus  was  removed  from 
the  boiler,  to  prevent  injury,  and  the  safety  valve  was  surrounded  by  a  tin  to 
keep  the  fuel  from  contact  with  the  valve.  By  filling  the  boiler  about  half 
fvHH  of  water,  and  applying  heat  below,  to  raise  the  water  to  any  required 
temperature,  the  upper  half  of  the  boiler  would  be  filled  with  steam  of  an 
dasCicity  due  to  that  temperature,  this  elasticity  being  measured  by  the  gauge. 
File  beuig  now  placed  upon  the  top  would  heat  the  metal  of  the  upper  half  of 
rfae  boiler;  and  tins,  by  communicating  its  heat  to  the  steam,  would  surcharge  the 
latter.  To  measure  the  temperature,  thus  acquired  by  the  steam,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  water  below  it,  thermometers  were  placed  in  the  iron  tubes  already 
described ;  the  mercury  was  removed  from  the  tubes,  except  enough  to  cover 
the  bulbs  of  the  thermometers,  so  that  the  temperature  shown  by  them  might 
be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  that  of  the  steam  by  which  the  shorter  tube  was  sur- 
roanded,  and  of  the  water,  into  which  the  longer  tube  dipped.  The  scales  of 
these  instruments  were  protected  from  the  fire,  by  surrounding  them,  at  some 
distanoe,  by  tin  plates.  The  scales  were  of  seasoned  box  wood,  the  refine- 
ment of  a  correction  for  the  errors  of  the  instruments  was  not  considered  to 
be  at  all  required  by  the  nature  of  the  research,  the  results  of  which  errors, 
even  a  few  degrees  of  temperature  would  not  materially  afiect.  In  the  final 
ezpetimentSy  on  this  subject,  the  thermometers,  with  metallic  scales,  and  sur- 
rounded by  water,  were  put  in  place.  The  apparatus  for  injecting  water,  con- 
asted  of  a  tube  attached  to  the  stop-cock,  v,  Plate  1,  on  the  back  head  of  the 
boiler,  and  which  communicated  with  the  forcing  pump ;  the  tube  terminated 
m  a  spherical  segment,  in  which  fourteen  holes,  each  of  the  size  of  a  cambric 
needle,  were  made;  through  these  the  water  was  forced  in  spray.  Byexami- 
k  aoneared  that  the  small  stream,  from  the  hii;hest  hole,  struck  the  top 
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two  or  three  the  water  in  the  boiler,  near  the  back  head,  leaving  from  seven  to 
nine  apertures,  the  water  from  which  crossed  the  steam  chamber  in  an  inclined 
and  very  efiective  direction.  The  efi^t  of  the  streams  from  the  three  or  lour 
apertures,  first  spoken  of,  would  be,  if  they  were  not  taken  up  by  the  steam, 
to  vitiate,  in  degree,  the  experiments,  by  striking  the  top  and  end  of  the  boiler. 
With  the  openings,  thus  described,  the  first  day's  experiments  on  this  subject 
were  made.  The  heat  of  the  surcharged  steam  could  not,  with  the  arrange 
ments  then  provided,  be  raised  above  484  degrees.  The  method  of  experi- 
menting, having  been  the  same  as  was  subsequently  used,  may  as  well  be 
stated  in  this  place.  The  fire  having  been  applied  below  the  boiler,  the  watN 
was  heated  to  a  temperature  corresponding  to  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
half  atmospheres;  the  coals  were  then,  in  part,  removed  to  the  top  of  the  boil** 
er,  fresh  fuel  being  supplied  below:  the  effect  of  the  heat  applied  above  was 
soon  visible  upon  the  thermometer  in  the  steam,  and  upon  the  gauge.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  surcharged  steam  sufficiently  surpassed  that  of  the  wa^ 
ter,  as  shown  by  the  larger  thermometer,  the  injection  of  water  was  oom- 
menoed,  the  injection  pipe  being  carefully  kept  cool  by  wet  sponges  and  cloths. 
The  temperature  of  the  thermometers  in  the  water  and  steam,  were  nodoed 
both  before  and  afler  the  injection,  by  one  experimenter,  while  a  second  made 
the  requisite  number  of  strokes  of  the  forcing  pump,  observed  the  indicatioBS 
of  the  steam  gauge,  and  when  the  experiment  was  concluded,  gave  the  quantity 
of  water  used.  The  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  gauge  was  noted  from  time 
to  time.  The  apertures  in  both  the  heads  were  secured  with  metallic  plalesy 
to  prevent  leakage  through  them. 

On  the  second  day,  six  of  the  fourteen  small  holes  were  plugged  up,  that 
the  source  of  error,  already  mentioned,  might  not  exist.  The  temperature 
attained  by  the  surcharged  steam  was  440°,  at,  and  below  which,  experiments 
mere  made.  The  general  nature  of  the  results,  obtained  on  the  first  and  se- 
cond days,  coincide,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  circumstances,  so  entirely 
with  those  of  the  final  trial,  when  a  satisfactory  temperature  was  obtained  in 
the  surcharged  steam,  that  it  would  be  uninteresting  to  detail  them.  The  same 
remark  may  be  made  of  subsequent  trials. 

As  the  quantity  of  water  thrown  in,  during  all  these  experiments,  was 
small,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  increase  it,  in  order  that  more  marked 
effects  might  be  obtained ;  this  was  done  by  removing  the  pierced  head  from 
the  pipe,  thus  delivering  nearly  the  full  capacity  of  the  pump  at  each  stroke. 
The  quantity  of  water  thus  injected  through  the  steam  by  each  stroke  of  the 
pump,  was,  at  a  mean,  half  a  fluid  ounce.  No  heating  of  the  injection  water 
was  required,  as  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  water  from  the  temperature  of  the 
experiments  to  the  boiling  point  was  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  required  to 
convert  it  into  steam. 

In  the  last  day  of  trial  the  heat  of  the  top  of  the  boiler  was  so  great  and  so 
long  sustained,  that  the  thermometer  in  the  water  became,  in  the  course  of 
the  experiments,  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated,  comparatively  useless,  as  an 
indicator  of  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  following  tabular  view  of  the 
results  of  the  experiments  is  extracted  from  the  minutes.  The  first  column  of 
the  table  contains  the  temperature  of  the  surcharged  steam,  previous  to  the  in- 
jection of  water  in  any  experiment,  the  second  column  that  after  the  injectk>n, 
this  comparison  being  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  heat  supplied  was,  or 
was  not,  sufficient  to  make  up  for  that  consumed  in  vaporizing  the  water 
thrown  in.  The  third  column  shows  the  quantity  of  water  injected;  the 
fourth  the  height  of  the  gauge  before  the  experiment;  the  Mb  the  height 
after  the  experiment;  the  sixth  the  temperature  of  the  gauge;  the  seventh 
and  eighth,  the  pressures  in  atmospheres,  calculated  from  the  height  of  the 
cause,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  within  it.  before  and  after  ei^  experi* 
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raent    No  notice  is  taken  of  tbe  temperature  of  the  scales  of  the  thermonie- 
tefs,  k  having  varied  but  10°  Fah.  namely,  from  86  to  96°. 

He  first  experiment  is  introduced,  to  show  the  temperature  c^  the  water 
wJduB  the  boiler,  befiwe  the  long  continued  heat  had  sensibly  affected  the  indi- 
otfioosoftfae  thermometer. 
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At  the  close  of  these  experiments,  the  raetal  was,  in  many  places,  but  little 
abort  of  a  red  heat,  visible  in  daylight. 

The  precise  state  of  things  in  a  boiler,  of  which  parts  are  unduly  heated, 
was  represented  in  these  experiments;  there  was  the  surcharged  steam,  and 
iKsied  metal  ready  to  give  up  its  heat  to  replace  what  might  be  absorbed  in 
tbe  conversion  of  the  water  injected,  into  steam.  This  latter  circumstance 
TCaders  the  case  difierent  from  that  contemplated  in  the  deductions  of  theory 
which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question.  The  greater  or  less 
iiteiisity  of  the  heat  afforded  by  the  top  and  sides  of  the  boiler  would  necessa- 
rily modify  the  efiects  observed,  by  the  injection  of  any  dven  quantity  of 
valer ;  thw  is  observable  in  the  numbers  given  in  the  table,  where  although  the 
giesler  quantity  of  water  injected  does  not  fail  in  two  consecutive  experiments 
to  show  a  greater  depression  of  the  gauge,  yet  in  distant  experiments  the  same 
is  not  the  case.  We  eee  that  in  no  case  idos  an  increaee  of  ehuticity  pro- 
diued  by  it^eeting  waier  into  hot  and  tmsaiurated  eteam^  hut  the  reverse^  and 
is  general  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  water  thus  introduced^  the  more 
cetmderabU  was  the  diminution  in  the  elasticity  of  the  steam.  The  quan- 
ti^  of  water  injected  was  from  3.5  to  24.3  cubic  inches.  The  immediate  rise 
«  4c  ganee  after  each  experhnent,  shows  how  rapidly  heat  was  supplied  by 
tbe  ndes  of  the  boiler  to  the  steam  within. 

That  the  steam  was  highly  surcharged  with  heat,  appears  by  comparing 
AsiWlwuwM  oanemmndmsr  to  the  tamDeratures.  with  tfaose  eiven  by  Dutong 
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and  Arago,  Tor  saturated  steam.  For  example,  the  pressure  shown  by  the 
gauge  when  the  steam  was  at  506^  Fah.  was  6.15  atmospheres,  while  the 
table  just  referred  to  gives  for  this  temperature  a  pressure  offoriy^eigfU  atmot- 
pheres.  The  temperature  was  carried  to  533^  Fah.  when  the  pressure  shown 
by  the  gauge  was  6.82  atmospheres,  while  saturated  steam  at  that  temperature 
would  have  had  a  pressure  of  more  than  sixty  atmoepheres. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  thermometer  relied  upon  to  give  the  tem« 
perature  of  the  steam  was  afiected,  if  at  all,  in  excess  or  defect  by  the  conduct* 
ing  power  of  the  metal ;  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  just  beyond  the  tubes 
was  taken,  as  nearly  as  was  practicable,  by  a  thermometer,  R,  Plate  1,  dipping 
into  a  clay  receptacle,  upon  the  top  of  the  boiler.  This  thermometer  did  not  rise 
above  405°  Fah. ;  its  distance  from  this  source  of  heat  was  ten  inches,  and  that  of 
the  iron  tube  inclosing  the  thermometer,  six  and  a  half  inches.  Supposing  the 
temperature  stationary  on  top,  the  temperature  of  the  metal  of  the  top  of  the 
boiler  near  the  tube  of  the  thermometer. would  have  been  479**,*  showing  that 
it  tended  to  carry  off  heat  from  the  thermometer,  which,  if  at  all  afiected  by  the 
metal  above  it,  showed  too  low  a  temperature  for  the  steam  in  contact  with  it. 
The  temperature  of  the  source  of  heat  would  have  been  from  these  data,  582° 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  part  covered  with  fuel,  which  was  of  course  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  the  middle  portion. 

On  examining  the  apparatus  afler  the  conclusion  of  the  last  day's  experi- 
ments, it  was  found  that  some  of  the  putty  used  in  tightening  the  lower  joint 
of  the  thermometer  in  the  water,  had  been  softened  by  the  heat,  and  had  flow- 
ed into  the  tube,  thus  a^rding  a  direct  communication  between  the  steam  and 
the  bulb  of  this  thermometer:  this  circumstance  accounts  for  the  instrument 
being  afiected  in  this  day's  experiments  and  not  in  the  preceding  ones. 

*  If  we  suppose  the  heat  of  a  small  bar  of  metal,  cut  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  to 
have  been  derived  by  the  conducting  power  of  the  metal  idone,  the  heating  effect  of 
the  steam  within  being  neglected|  and  further,  that  the  temperatures  of  the  bar  had  be- 
come constant,  then  me  ratio  of  the  excess  of  the  temperature  (y)  of  any  point  at  a 
distance  (z)  abeye  the  temperature  of  the  air,  to  that  (i/)  of  any  point  at  a  distaDce,  (z',) 
is  given  by  the  proportion, 

^  :  y  : :  Log.  x  :  Log.  z'. 

In  the  case  before  us,  y  =  405  —  80  ss  325^^,  z  ss  10.0  inches,  and  z'  ^  6.5  inches, 
whence  t/  ==  399^,  and  the  temperature  at  that  point  is  y'  -f-  80  s=s  479^. 
To  find  the  temperature  of  the  source  of  heat,  we  haye  the  equations — 

^  k  I  ^  k  I 

r/  ^At  and  y  =s  A  e 

in  which  y'  and  y  are  the  excesses  of  the  temperatures  at  the  distances  xf  and  z  over 
that  of  the  air.    A  is  the  temperature  of  the  source,  e  the  base  of  the  Naperian  loga- 

rithms,  21  the  thickness  of  the  bar,  and  r  the  ratio  of  its  radiating  to  its  condncting  pow- 


er. 


To  find  \l  — ,  which  is  the  same  for  the  two  points  z  and  z' ;  we  have 
J=^  =  Zrr^^f^i  whence  Nap.  log.  y'  +  z'  V|^=  ^•P*  ^''^'  ^ 


—  z' 

6 


4.x  J?-*  and  j2A_Naplog.y--Nap.log.y 

in  the  case  before  us,  \^  =  058  and  log.  w9  =  log.  y'  -f  x'  Vr^'  ^^'  ^  ^  ^'^^' 

and  therefore  A  ss  582^. 

ThA  hnilnr  miml  hnvM  hAAii  hottnr  a.t  the  fiirthest  noinlthan  it  uronld  have  bean  if  DOt 


Pneumatic  Railway. 


A  T«rr  nann  conlroveny  bas  been  carried  on  in  tbe  pages  of  (be  London 
Mechanics*  Magazine,  in  relation  to  the  pneumalic  railway  recently  patented 
by  our  countryman,  Mr.  Piakus,  not*  a  resideDt  or  London,  To  give  tbe 
readers  of  tbis  journal  an  idea  of  the  nature  oribLspatent,  a  cut  is  aubjoined, 
repTesenting  a  section  of  the  tunnel  forming  the  railiray,  and  showing  the 
carriige  to  be  propelled  in  its  connexion  nilb  tbe  tuonel. 

The  method  of  propulsion  is  by  rarilying  the  air  in  the  conllait  pipe  in 
frODt  of  the  ahielit  o,  which  is  supposed  to  move  air  tight.  The  pressure 
of  tbe  air  behind  the  shield  will  then  ui^e  it  forward.  This  shield,  or  aa 
Mr.  nokoa  terms  it,  ■■  dynamic  traveller,"  is  connected  with  guide  wheels 
nun,  which  keep  the  bar  S  L  in  the  axis  of  the  tube.  To  this  bar  is  son- 
Dccled  an  upright  arm,  ;>,  passing  through  a  slit  in  the  upper  side  oflhe  pipe 
or  tannel,  and  intended  to  transmit  the  motion  of  the  ahield,  I  o,  to  (he  car,  V 
V.    The  slit  thus  required  in  the  upper  side  of  the  tunoel  is  closed  by  a 


"i(|nare  cord,'*  shown  in  the  figure,  E  E  E,  passing  over  one  and  under  two 
wbeela;  tbe  middle  wheel  lifting  the  rope  ae  the  carriage,  V  V,  proceeds, 
and  the  front  wheel  guiding  it  to  its  place  upon  a  groove  made  to  receive  it, 
and  thus  closing  the  slit.  The  car,  V  V,  or  "governor,"  as  it  is  termed  In 
the  specification  of  the  patent,  moves  upon  twa  rails,  attached  one  to  each 
side  of  tbe  tunnel,  and  parallel  to  its  axis. 

Mr.  Pinkus  claims,  as  new,  these  various  arrangements,  with  minor  ones 
not  described,  and  disclaims,  as  old,  tbe  use  of  the  tonnel  as  a  means  of  tran- 
tport  for  goods,  &c.  in  its  interior. 

The  prospectus  of  "  a  Nalional  Pneumatic  Railway  Association"  was  ac- 
companied by  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Lardner  and  Prof,  Faraday  in  regard  to 
Ibit  means  of  locomotion.  The  opinion  of  the  former  gentleman  was  deci- 
dedly favourable.  Tbe  practicabtlily  of  the  scheme  be  does  not  doubt, 
Coonders  II  a  frictionless  mode  of  transferring  power  to  a  distance.  Calcu* 
lales  tbe  necessary  rarifaction  to  be  produced  in  the  tube  or  tunoel,  and  tbe 
power  obtained.  The  relative  economy  of  (bis  new,  and  of  tbe  oAf  railway. 
Tbe  dlmioDtioa  of  accidents  to  cars,  and  npon  inclined  planes.  Examines 
tbe  difficulties  of  keeping  tbe  tuonel  air  tight,  and  concludes  that  they  are 
not  inaarm  OHO  table. 

■r.  Faraday  modestly  remarks,  that  he  possesses  oo  practical  experience 
a  regard  to  railways,  but  approves,  in  general,  of  the  principles  of  tbe 
poeomatic  railway,  and  enumerates  some  advantages  which  will  accrue  from 
its  sdbetitotlou  for  those  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

The  editor  of  tbe  Mechanics'  Magazine,  notwithstanding  the  weigbt  of 
■atbori^  Ibua  ag^nst  him,  contends,  that  both  in  theory  and  practice,  thia 
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project  is  to  be  condemned,  and  quotes  the  experiments  of  Papin  and 
others  to  show  that  air  is  not  to  be  passed  throogh  tabes  without  friction. 
He  refers,  also,  to  the  nnsuccessfnl  attempts  of  Valance  to  press  air  throogh 
a  tannel.  These  and  other  experiments  to  the  same  purport,  the  reader 
will  find  in  vol.  ix.  of  this  Joamal.  A  committee  of  the  Institate  reported 
upon  a  plan  identical  in  prineipk  with  that  of  Mr.  Pinkns,  and  the  table 
drawn  from  the  best  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  air  to  motioa  through 
tubes,  shows  how  moch  power  would  be  consumed  in  producing  a  given 
effect  in  a  tunnel  of  a  given  length. 

Here  the  view  is  taken,  that  the  operation  of  drawing  the  air  out  of  a 
tube,  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  forcing  it  in. 

But  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Pinkus,  in  a  reply  to  the  editor  of  the  Mechan- 
ics^ Magazine,  states  that  Mr.  Hague  has  succeeded  in  applying  the  princi* 
pie  of  Papin  to  communicate  power  to  the  distance  of  even  seven  miles, 
and  that  in  one  of  his  works,  the  power  of  a  seventy  horse  steam  engine  is 
transmitted  undiminished,  and  instantaneously,  through  a  tube  three  miles  in 
length.  He  further  states,  that  the  gas  for  lighting  Birmingham  is  brought 
seven  miles  through  pipes,  with  but  a  small  diminution  of  force.  Of  the 
apparatus  of  Mr.  Hague  we  have  heard  for  the  first  time,  but  must  remark 
that  the  latter  fact  is  in  contradiction  to  all  the  experiments  hitherto  made 
on  the  passage  of  gas. 

The  readers  of  this  Journal  would  probably  not  be  interested  in  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  articles  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  they  have  before 
them  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
pneumatic  railway. 

As  one  of  the  readers,  I  cannot  approve  of  the  scheme  either  in  theory 
or  practice.  Not  in  theory,  because  of  the  consumption  of  power  required 
to  rarify  the  air  in  a  long  tube.  Not  in  practice,  from  the  primary  difficulty 
of  the  long,  uniform  cylinders  or  tunnels  required  for  the  motion  of  the  pis- 
ton; and  the  secondary  one,  of  the  improbability  of  an  air  tight  joint  result- 
ing from  the  ^  square  cord"  and  groove.  B. 


Query  in  relation  to  the  appropriate  colour  for  the  covering  ofthepipea  of  Con- 

densers  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Gas. 

TO  TBS  COKXITTXB  OK  PUBUCATIOITB. 

Gentlemen^ — Altow  me  to  request  from  any  one  of  your  correspondents  a 
reason  why  the  pipes  used  for  condensers  at  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works, 
are  painted  white.  I  understand  their  object  to  be  to  expose  the  gas  as  it 
comes  from  the  retorts  to  the  cooling  action  of  the  air.  If  so,  the  metal 
should  be  covered  with  some  dark  coloured  paint,  which,  radiating  better 
than  the  white,  will  keep  the  metal  cool,  and  thus  more  effectually  cool 
the  gas.  1  take  it  for  granted  that  the  iron  of  the  pipes  forming  the  con* 
denser  must  be  coated  to  keep  it  from  the  effects  of  the  weather,  and  if  I 
am  right  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  the  matter,  the  engineer  is  wrong* 

Yours,  &C.  K. 


Substitute  for  a  Waste  Cock  to  Hydrants.    By  Robert  Coiuieuits. 

It  is  well  known,  that  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  water  contained  in  the 
pipes  of  our  hydrants,  a  waste  cock  has  been  applied  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  pipe  through  which  water  is  drawn.    This  cock  is  opened  by  the  same 
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apenliDD  which  cloMi  (he  escBpe  pipe.     The  wster  from  th«  ucape  pipe 
iww  rat,  therefore,  and  paueH  Into  the  ^oaod, 

ffeirtoo'i  pateDt  bjdrsDt  coDveji  the  wsale  water  to  a  box,  aad  remediei 
IkciDMiiTefueDce  occarrin^  from  the  procew  jast  allnded  to. 

The  inreatioii  of  Mr.  Cornelius  ia  to  effect  the  tame  object.  Hii  arran^e- 
KDti,  u  explaioed  at  the  last  conTeraatioa  raeetiog  of  (he  loslilote,  will 
be  mdenlood  by  referrio^  to  the  annexed  dlagrani.  The  parts  are  not 
tbere  iStposed  aa  they  will  be  in  practice;  the  apparatas  would  waot  com- 
pactDM  13  thia  form:  (bey  are  displayed  for  the  sake  of  explanation. 

The  box.  A*  ia  coonected  with  the  lop  of  the  hydrant,  

lad  B  is  placed  below  the  ground  so  far  as  to  prevent 

the  water  in  it  from  freezing.     The  pipe,  a  6,  Is  con-  F 

sected,  near  a,  with  the  branch  pipe,  k,  ham  the  main  L 

<nttr  pipea,  and  at  b,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  box,  A. 

Tbe  )top  cock,  c,  opens  or  closes  at  pleasure  the  end, 

0,  of  the  [Hpe,  a  b.     This  cock  has  two  passages,  one 

(^eoing  from  it  to    a  b,  the    other,   through    /  to  B, 

Wfaen  oae  of  these  Is  open  the  other  is  closed,  and  vice 

Tens.    It  is  connected  by  the  rod,  c  d,  with  the  cock,  d. 

When  water  ia   to  he  drawn,  these  cocks  are  brought 

ioto  the  positiOD  shown  in  the  figure,  when  e  is  open  and 

dckiMd;   the  water  flows  through  r, and  rises  Into  the 

tobe,  a  A,  filliog  the  box,  A.     The  atop  cock,  d,  being 

closed,  the  air  from  A  passes  by  the  tube,  e  /,  into  B, 

sod  escapes  through  gha\.i.     When  the  water  has  risen  above  the  month, 

t,  of  the  tube,  ef,  e  being  near  the  top  of  (he  box,  A,  II  Sows  through  ef 

bto  B.    At  first  the  compreased  air  in  B  finds  a  vent  tbroi^h  g  h,  but  soon 

Uw  water  risiog  above  g,  seals  the  pipe,  g  A,  and  the  air  is  compressed  in 

the  upper  part  of  B,  notil  the  elastic  force  is  equal  to  that  which  the  head 

of  water  can  produce.     The  water  in  B  meanwhile  rises  in  g  k,  and  at 

lei^  escape*  at  i.    When  the  hydrant  is  to  be  stopped,  the  cock,  d,  is 

tnreed.     The  aame  lum  which  opens  d,  closes  the  passage  frOm  k  through 

ttoab,  and  opena  that  betwen  a  b  and  B.     The  cock,  d,  being  open,  the 

■ntei  from  the  box.  A,  flows  out  at  i     The  air  in  B  passes  through  the 

pipes,  a  b  and  ef,  into  A,  and  the  water  which  is  In  |r  A,  and  with  any  which 

my  not  be  carried  by  (he  sir  through  a  b,  descends  into  the  box,  B.     The 

fneasions  of  the  boxes,  A  aud  B,  being  duly  regulated,  and  the  pipes,  A  g 

sad  tf,  properly  placed,  this  bydraat  will  be  very  efficacious. 

The  qniiDtity  of  water  contained  in  the  upper  bos,  A,  most  flow  from  the 
bjdnnt  after  the  stop  cock,  d,  has  been  turned. 


Civil  Engineerli^. 


Btport,  to  tbt  Praident  andDiraUon  of  the  Sandj/  and  Beawr  Canal  Co., 

By  E,  H,  Gill,  Cinil  Engineer,  and  Qdtf  Engineer  of  the  Sandy  and 

Btaeer  CanaL 

GxaTLEMKN, — Id  compliance  wHh  yonr  request,  I  have  the  bonour  to  lay 
btfoce  jou  the  following  report  o(  the  present  state  of  the  work  under  my 
direction:^ 

Daring  the  put  luroroer  the  whole  line  has  been  minntely  traced,  with 
1  tiew  to  a  permanent  locatioD:  by  this  survey  the  total  extent  of  canal  has 
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been  reduced  three  inile§,  or  the  distance  from  the  Ohio  river  at  the  mouth 
of  Little  Beaver  creek  to  the  western  termination  at  the  Ohio  canal,  bj  the 
recent  examination  and  location  will  not  exceed  seventy  three  and  a  half 
miles. 

The  Eastern  division  of  the  canal,  extending  from  the  Ohio  river  to  a 
point  two  miles  west  of  New  Lisbon,  embraces  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
seven  miles,  of  which  seventeen  miles  are  <<slack water:"  for  this  description 
of  improvement  the  stream  is  exceedingly  well  adapted,  the  valley  being 
narrow  and  the  banks  bold  and  prominent,  affording  numerous  and  eligible 
sites  for  the  locks  and  dams,  and  an  abundance  of  good  materials  for  their 
formation. 

The  summit  or  middle  division  is  about  fourteen  and  a  half  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  Western  division,  terminating  at  the  Ohio  canal,  atM>ut  thirty- 
two  miles.    The  latter  division  extends  through  a  country  affording  the 
greatest  facilities  for  constructing  a  cheap  and  permanent  improvement;  the 
valley  of  the  creek  is  broad  and  has  nearly  a  uniform  declivity  from  its 
source  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tuscarawas.    On  the  Eastern  division  the 
lockage  is  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet,  and  on  the  Western  two  hun- 
dred and  five,  constituting  in  all  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet.     In  lo- 
cating the  Western  division,  the  level  has  been  kept  up  from  Williams'  mill 
dam  to  the  debouch  into  the  Ohio  canal  at  the  flourishing  town  of  Bolivar, 
by  which  arrangement  an  excellent  water  power  is  secured  to  the  Company, 
affording  a  head  and  fall  of  twenty-six  feet:  the  owners  of  the  property  at 
the  9ite  selected  for  using  the  water  have  liberally  ceded  to  the  Company 
ten  acres  of  very  valuable  land  for  that  purpose.    Sandy  Creek  at  that  point 
will  yield  a  sufliciency  of  water,  independent  of  the  requisite  supply  for  the 
canal,  at  all  limes  to  work  twenty,  and  for  eight  months  in  the  year  fifty 
pairs  of  mill  stones.     This^power  may  reasonably  be  estimated  as  worth 
S6000  per  annum.    Many  other  valuable  sites  for  hydraulic  purposes  have 
been  created  or  purchased  along  the  route,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
one  above  mentioned,  will  probably  afford  the  Company  a  revenue  of  S7000 
per  year. 

On  the  Eastern  division  of  the  line,  forty-nine  sections,  or  twenty-four  and 
a  half  miles  of  canal,  thirteen  dams,  and  forty-six  locks,  are  now  under  con- 
tract: on  the  Nfiddle  division,  twenty-one  sections  or  eleven  miles,  including 
the  tunnels  and  the  reservoir  mounds  on  the  west  fork  of  Little  Beaver 
Creek  and  Cold  Run:  and  on  the  Western  division  twenty-eight  sections 
or  fourteen  miles,  eleven  locks,  one  dam,  and  the  aqueduct  over  the  Tus- 
carawas river,  constituting  in  all  forty-nine  and  a  half  miles  of  canal,  four- 
teen dams,  fifty-seven  locks,  one  aqueduct,  and  two  reservoir  mounds  now 
under  contract. 

The  work  has  been  prosecuted  in  most  cases  with  energy,  and  is  now  in 
a  greater  state  of  forwardness  than  could  reasonably  have  been  anticipated, 
considering  that  the  season  was  far  advanced  when  it  was  commenced.  About 
thirty-four  sections  or  seventeen  miles  of  canal  are  now  completed,  and 
likewise  the  mason  work  of  two  locks,  and  144,000  cubic  yards  of  excava- 
tion removed  from  the  summit  deep  cuts:  dam  No.  2,  on  the  Western  divi- 
sion, wilt  probably  be  completed  next  week. 

The  foundations  of  five  other  locks  and  two  dams  are  laid,  and  1500  perch- 
es of  wall  built;  and  a.  large  quantity  of  stones  and  other  materials  for  the 
construction  of  locks  and  dams  is  prepared  and  on  the  ground;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  all  the  work  now  under  contract,  excepting  the  tunnels  and  aque- 
duct, will  be  finished  in  the  approaching  year. 
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Tbe  work  placed  under  contract  is  in  most  instances  in  the  hands  of 
mpoBsible  aDd  efficient  men,  and  has  been  taken  on  terms  exceedingly 
frfoorable  to  the  Company.  There  is  at  the  present  period  on  the  line  a 
force  eqoifalent  to  2160  men.  The  cost  of  the  locks,  which  are  built  in 
tiie  most  durable  manner  of  cut  sandstone,  will  not  exceed  27^00  per  foot 
lift,  being  about  thirty  per  cent,  below  the  ordinary  cost  elsewhere.  The 
cost  of  the  dams,  which  are  in  most  instances  fourteen  feet  high,  will  aver- 
age about  twenty-eight  dollars  per  linear  foot  across  the  stream;  and  the 
caaal,  exclusive  of  locks  and  dams,  generally  from  SSOOO  to  05000  per  mile. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  furnishing  the  remainder  of  the 
kjdraulic  cement;  it  is  found  in  abundance  contiguous  to  the  line;  the  quali- 
tj  it  equal  to  any  I  have  seen,  and  the  cost  extremely  moderate. 

Hie  contract  for  excavating  the  tunnel  and  approaches,  has  been  taken 
bj  energetic  and  persevering  contractors  on  reasonable  terms,  the  former 
Bot  exceeding  the  estimated  cost:  this  work  is  to  be  completed  by  May 
1^7.  As  much  has  been  stated  in  relation  to  the  adeauacy  of  the  supply 
of  water  on  the  summit,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  during  the  past 
K8S0D  I  comroenced  and  have  continued  a  series  of  minute  examinations  of 
the  most  prominent  streams  relied  on  for  a  supply:  those  examinations  have 
tkos  far  fully  corroborated  the  truth  of  the  statements  and  calculations  em- 
bnced  in  the  report  made  to  you  last  autumn  by  Mr.  Hage  and  myself.  I  feel 
folly  satisfied,  that  with  the  aid  of  the  reservoirs  that  can  be  constructed 
00  the  summit,  at  a  moderate  cost  compared  with  their  utility,  a  much 
lai]ger  quantity  of  water  may  be  introduced  into  the  summit  and  its  depen- 
dent levels,  than  will  be  requisite  for  the  transit  of  the  immense  trade 
that  it  destined  to  seek  a  market  through  its  channel.  The  reservoirs  now 
voder  contract  will  contain  as  follows:  West  Fork  reservoir,  130,000,000 
of  cvbic  feet;  area  350  acres:  Cold  Run  reservoir,  88,000,000  of  cubic 
feet;  area,  250  acres:  in  addition  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  elevate  the 
banks  of  the  canal  so  as  to  retain  one  foot  in  depth  of  available  water,  and 
flood  several  pieces  of  low  ground  on  its  northern  or  upper  side,  amounting 
is  all  to  about  150  acres,  which,  when  full,  will  furnish  about  6,500,000  of 
cabic  feet,  making  in  the  aggregate  from  these  sources  alone,  an  available 
fiopply  of  224,500,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  a  demand  on  which  may  be  re- 
qottite  in  a  dry  season  for  a  period  of  100  days.  By  calculation  it  will  be 
perceived,  that  these  reservoirs  will  afford  for  that  period  2,245,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  daj,  equivalent  to  a  discharge  of  1559  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
If  to  this  sum  IS  added  the  minimum  natural  flow  of  water  on  the  summit 
it  reported  to  you  last  autumn,  (558  cubic  feet  per  minute)  it  will  be  ob- 
Krvcd  that  the  flow  of  available  water  in  a  dry  period  will  amount  to  2117 
cobic  feet  per  minute,  or  sufficient,  after  deducting  all  that  the  nature  of 
the  toil  and  climate  will  require  for  leakage,  filtration  and  evaporation,  for 
the  passage  of  185  boats  per  day.  The  West  Fork  and  Cold  Run  reservoirs 
are  about  one  mile  apart:  when  filled,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  each  will 
occupy  the  same  plane,  or  be  elevated  to  the  same  height:  it  is  designed  to 
have  a  feeder  extending  from  one  to  the  other,  so  that  the  surplus  water  in 
ose  can  be  admitted  into  the  other,  if  required.  A  large  waste  weir  is  to 
be  constructed  on  this  feeder  for  thepurpose  of  discharging  the  wastewater 
vhen  both  reservoirs  are  full.  This  water»  when  thus  discharged,  is 
conducted  into  the  reservoir  on  the  summit  level.  The  first  two  mention- 
ed reservoirs  will  receive  the  drainase  of  twenty-four  square  miles  of 
country;  the  summit,  Ihe  drainage  of  eighty  square  miles.  The  usual 
ioirth  of  rain  that  falls  in  this  section  of  country  can,  I  am  informed. 
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with  safety  be  premised  at  thirty-six  inches  per  annaiDf  or  eqaal  to  a 
column  of  that  height,  being  83,635,000  cubic  teet  on  a  square  mile,  and 
on  twentj-four  square  miles  2,107,244,800  cubic  feet  annually.  From  ex- 
periments made  on  a  large  scale  elsewhere,  for  practical  porposesy  it  has 
Deen  ascertained  conclusively,  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  rain  that 
falls  can  be  laid  up  in  reservoirs.  From  this  data  it  will  be  observed,  that 
the  three  reservoirs  above  alluded  to  may  be  filled  seven  times  per  year. 
This  exhibit  will  probably  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  as  to  the  adeqoacv  of 
the  supply  of  water.  As  to  the  immensity  of  the  trade  that  will  wend  its 
way  through  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  to  an  Eastern  market,  I  believe 
there  has  never  been  surmised  a  doubt:  a  glance  at  the  map  will  prove  con* 
clusively  that  a  very  larg;e  portion  of  the  produce  of  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  population 
and  wealth,  must  be  wafted  through  it.  The  business  of  that  section  of 
country  is  now  to  a  great  extent  accommodated  by  the  New  York  improve- 
ments,* but  the  completion  of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  will  secure  to  it 
a  safer  transit  to  and  from  the  seaboard,  much  shorter,  and  navigable  six 
weeks  earlier  in  the  spring  and  three  later  in  the  fall  than  the  one  now  tra« 
Tersed;  being  sufficient  inducements  to  secure  it.  What  the  extent  of  that 
trade  will  be,  time  alone  can  develope.  On  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals, 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  business  done  on  the  first  of  which  is  derived 
from  the  country  above  mentioned,  there  have  been  received  in  tolls  in  1829 
g759,055,  1830  81,032,476,  1831  81,194,610,  1832  81,196,008,  1833 
81,324,521,  1834  81)^92,956,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  business  of 
this  year  will  greatly  exceed  the  last.  On  the  Ohio  canal  there  was  collect- 
ed in  1832  882,867,  1833  8136,920,  1834,  8151,287,  and  the  amount  of 
tolls  received  the  present  year  at  some  of  the  collectors'  offices  exhibits  an 
increase  of  forty-five  per  cent,  over  the  last. 

When  the  canal  or  rail-road  authorized  bv  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  this 
State  at  their  last  session,  to  be  constructed  from  the  western  termination 
of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  to  the  Miami  canal,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Auglaise  river,  shall  have  been  completed,  it  must  add  an  immense  revenue 
to  your  work,  as  it,  in  connection  with  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  through 
Indiana,  and  the  contemplated  rail-road  through  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi 
river,  will  constitute  a  continuous  chain  of  internal  improvement,  extending 
westerly  from  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  500  miles,  and  from  Philadelphia 
1000,  into  the  rich  and  fertile  regions  of  the  west. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  distance  the  trade  of  the  country  situated 
west  and  south-west  of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  would  have  to  travel 
from  the  western  termination  of  that  work,  in  order  to  reach  a  market  by 
the  various  routes  now  or  about  to  be,  afforded  it,  will  fully  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  it  must  seek  a  passage  through  it. 

Distance  by  the  Ohio  Canal^  LakeErie^  New  York  Canal  and  Hudson  River 

to  New  Fork. 

From  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  to  Cleveland 
From  Cleveland  to  Buffalo 
From  Buffalo  to  New  York 

Total 
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Buimee  by  the  Ohio  and  Mahoning  Canals  and  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  to 

Philadelphia. 

Prom  Bolivar  to  Akron  ...          42  miles. 

From  Akron  to  Beavertown  .           .  114      ^' 

From  Beavertown  to  Pittsburg  .                        .          £8      •• 

From  Pittsborg  to  Philadelphia  •            .            .  394      <^ 

Total        578  miles. 

Diilanee  by  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal  and  Pennsylvania  Improvements 

to  Philadelphia. 

From  Bolivar  to  Beavertown  •  •        S7i  miles. 

From  Beavertown  to  Pittsburg        .  .  •        28        <^ 

From  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia      .  •  .      S94        «< 

Total  509^  miles. 

From  the  rapid  increase  in  business  on  the  New  York  and  Ohio  canals, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  when  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  shall  have  been 
finished,  the  tolls  on  the  Ohio  canal  will  amount  at  least  to  2400,000  per 
annum;  and  from  the  foregoing  facts  and  statements  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
that  two-thirds  of  that  trade  will  pass  through  the  Sandjand  Beaver  canal, 
which  would  nett  the  holders  of  stock  in  that  work,  at  the  rate  charged  on 
the  Ohio  canal,  an  income  of  at  least  260,000  the  first  season.*  if  to  this 
sum  is  added  the  amount  that  maj  be  anticipated  from  the  liberal  grant 
contained  in  the  amended  charter,t  which  cannot  fall  short  of  2150,000, 
the  Company  will  receive,  in  the  first  jear  after  the  work  is  finished, 
8210,000  in  toils — ^independent  of  the  large  business  that  may  be  expected 
from  the  coootrj  west  and  north-west  of  the  termination  of  their  work»- 
presenting  the  novel  result  of  a  canal  yielding  seventeen  per  cent,  on  its 
entire  cost  the  first  ^ear  after  its  completion. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  H.  GILIi,  Chief  Engineer  S,  and  B,  Canal  Co. 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  Nov.  11,  1835. 
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Cfthe  Tidal  Motions  of  Conductors,  free  to  move.     By  Jno.  W.  Draper, 

Christiansvillef  Mecklenburg^  Fa. 

t.   **fDans   d'aotres  circonstances  on  observe  encore  an  milieu  des 
Hqaides,  des  mouvemens  singuliers  qu'il  est  excessivement  difficile 


*  The  estimate  may  seem  large,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Sandy  and 
Beaver  canal  will  conititute  a  connecting  link  between  two  large  and  important  works, 
(the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canal  improvements)  now  completed;  consequently  it  has 
not,  like  other  canals,  to  await  the  growth  of  business. 

f  The  amended  charter  secures  to  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal  Co.  all  the  tolls  col- 
lected on  the  Ohio  canal  from  boats  that  have  passed  through  the  Sandy  and  Beaver 
canal  for  seven  years  after  its  completion. 

i  In  other  cases  there  occur  in  liquids,  singular  motions  which  are  so  numerous  and 
dttngeable  as  to  be  very  difficult  to  describe.  I  shall  attempt  to  give  some  notion  of 
Ihcni,  remarking,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  many  experiments  which  I  have 
I  on  Ae  Bid>ject,  1  have  not  been  able  to  determine  any  general  law  respecting  them. 
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de  d6crire«  tant  ils  sort  nombreux  et  chaogeans.  Je  vais  esaayer  d*eii 
donner  une  idee,  en  remarquant  touterois,  q u 'a pr^s  avoir  fait  de  Dombreuses 
experiences  sur    ce  sujet,  il   in'a  ^t^   inpossible  d'en  saisir  la  loi."— 

(POUILLET.J 

2.  The  singular  movements  here  spoken  of  by  Pouillet,  have  likewise 
drawn  the  attention  of  several  other  philosophers.  Erman  and  Serullas 
have  both  recorded  instances  of  gjratorj  motion,  produced  in  certain  bod- 
ies, especially  mercury,  by  the  contact  of  others.  There  is  also  a  similar 
observation,  made  by  some  of  the  earlier  chemists,  respecting  camphor. 
Strange  motions  of  an  analogous  description,  are  also  observed  in  some 
liquids,  under  the  influence  of  a  voltaic  current;  these,  in  the  case  of  mer- 
cury, have  been  particularly  studied  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  who  obtained 
several  remarkable  notices  respecting  them;  they  are,  however,  so  far  as  I 
am  informed,  as  yet  without  explanation. 

S.  If  into  a  watch-glass,  or  shallow  capsule,  as  a,  a,  fifty  or  sixty  grains  of 
.  iHg.i,  +     mercury    is  poured,  and  over  that  as  much 

"■"         "^^  ^^^^      ■  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric   acid,  as  is 

— — ^-V--.-.-.: "r^;^        suflicient  to  cover  the  surface    of  the   roer- 
"^  cury,  and  the  positive  and  negative  wires  of 

a  battery  of  twenty  or  thirty  plates,  arranged  as  indicated  in  figure  1,  the  mer« 
cury  being  in  contact  with  the  negative  pole,  and  the  positive  pole  being 
plunged  into  the  water,  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  currents  are  produced, 
both  in  the  water  and  in  the  mercury.  Supposing  the  power  of  tne  battery 
sufficient,  the  same  effect  takes  place  on  removing  the  negative  wire  out  of 
the  mercury,  into  the  water;  but  if  the  positive  wire  is  in  contact  with  the 
mercury,  and  the  negative  with  the  water,  there  is  no  motion  at  all,  or  at 
most,  the  mercury  only  curls  itself  up,  into  an  elongated  figure, 
4,  This  motion  varies  according  to  several  circumstances,  but  chiefly  the 

position  of  the  two  wires.  1st.  If  the  wires  be 
as  in  figure  2,  or  on. opposite  sides  of  the  mercury, 
the  metal  instantaneously  elongates  as  shown  by 
the  dots,  and  currents  also  are  seen  playing  in  the 
water.  2nd.  If  the  negative  wire  be  introduced 
into  the  centre  of  the  metallic  globule,  and  the  po- 
sitive wire  be  brought  on  one  side,  as  in  figure  3, 
the  mercury  will  bulge  out  eiliptically^  at  both 
sides,  nearest  and  furthest  from  the  positive  pole 
— and  by  regulating  the  force  of  the  battery, 
either  by  changing  the  number  of  the  plates,  or 
altering  the  strength  of  the  solution  acting  on 
them,  the  experiment  may  be  so  managed,  that 
no^  motion  shall  ensue  in  the  mercury,  after  this 
elliptical  bulging  is  effected;  but  now,  if  the  nega- 
tive wire  is  cautiously  raised  from  its  position,  so 
as  to  be  just  out  of  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
metal,  as  in  figure  4,  the  mercury  is  immediately 
convulsed,  and  its  whole  surface  covered  with  a 
kind  of  circular  waves.  On  lowering  the  nega- 
tive wire  to  its  former  position,  and  advancing 
the  positive,  as  in  figure  5,  the  moment  it  comes 
to  the  edge  of  the  mercurial  ellipsoid,  the  most 
intense  convulsions  are  produced,  which  increase 
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VBtil  contact  of  the  mercury  and  wire  is  obtained,    drd.  If  the  two  wires 
km  a  kind  of  triangle  with  the  globule,  it  turns  upon  itself. 

5.  At  the  aame  time  that  these  movements  are  going  on  in  the  mercurj, 
^  the  surface  of  the  water  is  ploughed  bj  gentle  currents, 

exactly  resembling  those  produced  bj  a  breath  from  a 
blowpipe,  directed  slantingly  across  the  surface,  as  in 
figure  6. 

6.  In  proceeding  to  give  an  explanation  of  these  motions,  1  shall  not  foU 
low  the  analytical  course  of  experiment,  used  in  my  researches,  but  com- 
mence with  those  principles,  on  which  a  true  explanation  is  founded. 

7.  It  has  long  been  known,  that  the  elements  of  compound  substances, 
were  held  together  in  virtue  of  an  affinity  among  themselves.  Sir  H.  Davy, 
Berzelias,  and  other  chemists,  were  led  to  suspect  that  this  was  due  to  the 
electric  condition  of  those  elements,  and  pursuing  this  hypothesis  in  its  de- 
tails, several  brilliant  discoveries  were  made,  which  ultimately  changed  the 
face  of  the  science.  Apart,  however,  from  all  hypothetical  reasoning,  it 
was  found,  that  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  had  the  power  of  influencing 
the  atomic  constitution  of  bodies,  so  as  to  be  able  to  hold  all  chemical  com- 
bination under  control.  This  remarkable  effect  was  imputed  to  the  electri- 
cal attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  battery«-but  a  battery  which  is  compe- 
tent to  the  rapid  decomposition  of  water,  and  even  the  reduction  of  potash, 
is  foand  to  give  exceedingly  faint  traces  of  any  electro^ynamic  effect,  being 
enable  to  cause  the  divergence  of  a  delicate  gold  leaf  electrometer,  or  affect 
the  indications  of  a  torsion  balance.  In  the  course  of  certain  experiments, 
I  had  occasion  to  notice,  that  this  effect,  as  to  intensity,  is  entirely  regula- 
ted by  the  medium  in  which  the  experiment  is  made;  as  for  instance,  a 
thin  lamina  of  air,  or  gaseous  matter,  is  nearly  a  perfect  non-conductor  to 
electricity  of  low  intensity,  but  an  expansion  of  water  offers  no  such  resist- 
ance, I  hoped,  therefore,  that  though  I  might  not  be  able  to  exhibit  the 
attraction  of  a  polar  wire  for  a  suspended  needle  in  the  Coulomb  balance, 
SBch  an  effect  might  ensue,  if  the  experiment  was  made  with  the  apparatus 
plooged  in  another  atmosphere,  whose  conducting  power  differed  from  that 
in  which  we  live.  For  the  conducting  power  of  a  medium  has  no  relation 
either  to  its  cohesion  or  its  chemical  properties,  and  it  did  not  appear  impro- 
bable, that  one  mi^ht  be  found,  which,  though  it  should  not  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  motion  of  a  wire  plunged  in  it,  its  conducting  power,  in  re- 
lation to  electricities  of  very  low  intensity,  might  exhibit  those  effects  in  a 
more  elcTated  point  of  view. 

&  To  illustrate  this  reasoning,  I  took  a  platina  wire,  a,  c,  figure  7,  two 
iachea  in  length,  and  suspended  it  by  a  raw  silk  thread  from  a  stand  by  6, 


8. 


iato  m  vessel  filled  with  acidulated  water,  as  hi^h  as  J,  d  The  needle  was 
•o  amnged,  that  when  it  hung  with  freedom,  it  was  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  dbtant  from  the  extremities  of  two  platina  pointed  wires,  p,  n,  which 
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entered  the  vessel  on  opposite  sides,  and  could  be  made  to  communicate  at 
will,  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a  battery.  Now  the  wire;?,  being  positive,  and 
n  negative,  the  extreinitja  of  the  suspended  needle  would  be  negative,  and 
the  extremity  c  positive,  by  induction.  The  conjoined  effort  of  the  forces 
thus  brought  to  bear  on  the  needle,  acting  on  its  opposite  extremities,  ia 
opposite  directions,  would  solicit  it  to  move  on  its  axis,  the  extremity  a  ia 
the  direction  n'  figure  8, and  the  extremity  c  in  the  direction  p\  the  line  of 
rest  would  be  as  expressed  by  the  dots  in  the  figure,  and  slow  oscillations 
should  take  place  on  either  side  of  that  line,  if  the  density,  or  other  proper- 
ties of  the  medium  permitted. 

9.  The  experiment  was  thus  tried,  and  to  prevent  any  derangement  from 
hyerometric  twist  of  the  silk,  the  needle  was  hung  on  a  glass  thread,  of 
sufficient  length  to  reach  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  there  attached 
to  the  silk;  on  passing  the  current  of  forty-five  pairs  of  four  inch  plates, 
the  needle  immediately  moved,  and  after  two  or  three  oscillations,  took  its 
position  of  rest;  on  being  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  polar  wire,  an 
opposite  motion  ensued,  until  the  same  position  was  gained.  During  this 
movement,  gas  was  freely  liberated  from  the  extremities  of  the  polar  wires, 
and  also  from  both  ends  of  the  needle,  which  hindered  considerably  that  free- 
dom of  motion,  which  I  had  hoped  for  in  observing  the  oscillations.  The 
experiment  was  also  varied,  by  terminating  the  polar  wires  with  plates  of 
platina,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  effect;  the  needle  was  also  suspended 
in  pyroligneous  ether,  and  the  attractive  power  of  the  same  battery,  newlj- 
charged,  was  very  marked;  it  was  not  so  observable  in  alcohol,  and  still  less 
in  muriatic  acid;  in  ammonia,  though  only  one  end  of  the  needle  appeared 
to  evolve  gas,  it  was  not  so  obedient  to  the  attractive  force.  These  cir- 
cumstances indicate  that  the  phenomena  of  motion,  as  here  exhibited,  have 
not  their  origin  in  any  magnetic  action  produced  either  by  the  disturbance  of 
the  earth  or  the  passage  of  the  voltaic  currents.  Magnetic  action  to  be 
complete,  requires  that  the  bodies,  along  which  currents  are  passing,  should 
be  possessed  of  high  conducting  power,  hence  a  thermal  current  whose  ten- 
sion is  almost  extinct,  is  still  capable  of  producing  a  powerful  effect  on  a 
suspended  needle.  A  current  capable  of  producing  a  given  deviation  whea 
moving  along  metallic  wires  would  meet  with  resistance  in  passing  through 
water,  and  alcohol,  or  ether  would  forbid  its  passage.  It  is  moreover  im- 
possible to  produce  any  visible  effect  on  the  platina  wire  of  this  arrange- 
ment by  the  action  of  a  solitary  pair,  even  possessing  extensive  surface, 
though  the  same  pair  if  cut  into  lesser  plates,  and  arranged  for  the  production 
of  a  current  of  greater  tension,  immediately  causes  the  movement  here  de- 
scribed. Dr.  Faraday  has  stated,  in  his  recent  researches  on  this  point,  that 
there  is  not  any  proof  that  the  poles  of  a  battery  do  exercise  any  power  of  at- 
traction or  repulsion,  (Bache's,  Turner's  Chem.  page  102,  idem  108,)  but 
that  opinion  would  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  fact — there  must  be  an 

accumulation  of  tension  on  an  electrode,  if  the  medium 
which  separates  it  from  its  fellow,  is  not  so  good  a 
conductor  as  the  liquid  filling  the  cells  of  the  battery; 
and  experiment  warrants  this  conclusion. 

10.  The  principles  here  laid  down,  also  indicate  the 
construction  of  a  Galvanometer,  figure  9,  which  I 
have  recently  fitted  up.  It  is  intended  to  exhibit  by  the 
torsion  of  a  fine  fibre,  the  force  of  attraction  between 
the  polar  wires,  and  the  ends  of  the  suspended  needle. 
The  only  obstacle  I  have  as  yet  observed  to  the  aces- 
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fiejof  the  result  furnished  bj  it,  is  due  to  the  development  of  gas  on  the 
poltr  wires,  and  on  the  needle. 

11.  The  doctrine  which  I  wish  to  establish  from  this  experiment,  is,  that 
thoogh  the  polar  wires  are  plunged  in  a  conducting  medium,  and  the  current 
itictoallj  passing,  yet  thej  still  act  as  centres  of  attraction.  The  motions 
of  nercorj  and  other  fluids  are  only  exemplifications  of  this  doctrine. 

1£.  When  a  spheroidal  mass  of  conducting  matter,  is  brought  in  presence 
ofa  point  of  attraction,  situated  at  a  distance  from  its  surface,  the  particles 
00  that  sarface  will  be  differently  affected,  as  their  situation  in  regard  to 
tbe attracting  point  varies.  Thus  on  touching  the  mercurial  globule,  named 
io  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  with  a  negative  wire,  and  introducing  into 

the  water  a  positive  platina  pole,   the  globule,  which 

O  before  was  spherical,  becomes  elliptical,  as  represented 

in  figure  10,  two  tides  are  formed  upon  it,  as  at  a  and  bj 
\im  ^one  directly  opposite  the  positive  wire  /i,  and  the  other 
180  degrees  from  it,  meanwhile  there  is  an  ebb  in  those 
regions  which  are  situate  a  quadrant  from  the  point 
of  attraction.  If  the  positive  wire  is  made  to  revolve 
roond  the  globule,  both  tides  move,  always  keeping  the  same  relative  posi* 
tioD  to  the  point  of  attractioq,  that  they  had  at  first.  It  onlj  requires  the 
force  of  the  tMttery  to  be  appropriately  moderated,  to  exhibit  these  pheno- 
mena  with  the  utmost  rigidness.  And,  as  these  motions  exhibit  very  nearly, 
00  a  small  scale,  that  effect  which  takes  place  on  an  immense  scale,  by  the 
joiot  action  of  the  Suk  and  Moon,  in  producing  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  I 
have  given  them  the  name  of  Tidal  motions  of  Conductors,  free  to  move. 

IS.  Now  the  mechanism  which  produces  the  change  of  figures,  from  a 
sphere  to  an  ellipsoid  is  sufficiently  obvious.     We  have  two  forces  under 

consideration.     1st.  The  cohesion  or  gravitation  of  the 

^./<^>^  mercurial  particles  upon  each  other; — and,  2nd,  the  dis* 

,f      "^^^      torbing  force  of  the  polar  wire,  as  a  centre  of  attraction. 

ri       c      Vla  ^'  ^^^^  disturbing  force  decreases  in  a  certain  ratio,  as 

•A  //     the  distances  increase,  the  mercurial  particles  on  the  side 

'\,^_^^'       A,  figure  1 1,  nearest  to  the  polar  wire,  are  more  attracted 

^'"^i  by  it  than  those  in  the  centre  C  of  the  globule,  and  those 

in  the  centre  C,  are  more  attracted  than  those  at  F. 
The  particles,  therefore,  at  A,  rise  towards  the  wire  by  its  direct  action, 
those  at  F,  being  less  solicited  towards  the  centre  of  the  globule  than  those  at 
Eand  B,  the  former  recede  from  that  centre,  while  the  latter  seek  it. 

14.  It  has  been  observed,  that  a  true  theoretical  tide  differs  in  no  respect 
from  a  ware.  Suppose  a  spring  tide  actually  formed  on  a  fluid  sphere,  and 
the  son  and  moon  then  annihilated,  the  elevation  must  sink,  pressing  the 
snder  waters  aside,  and  causing  them  to  rise,  where  they  were  depressed. 
The  motion  will  not  stop,  when  the  surface  comes  to  a  level,  for  the  waters 
arrive  at  that  position,  with  a  motion  continually  accelerated.  They, 
therefore,  pass  that  position,  as  a  pendulum  passes  the  perpendicular,  and 
will  rise  as  far  on  the  other  side,  forming  a  high  water  where  it  was  low 
vater,  and  low  water  where  it  was  high  water.  And  this  would  go  on  forever, 
oscillating  in  an  assignable  time,  if  it  were  not  for  the  viscidity  of  the 
vater.  Now  this  theoretical  case  may  be  easily  shown,  for  on  approachinir 
the  positive  wire  towards  the  globule  of  mercury,  a  particular  position  will 
be  gained,  at  which  contact  will  take  place,  between  the  protuberant  tide 
•a  the  mercury  and  the  wire.  In  that  moment  the  cause  of  attraction  is 
ttmhilatedt  the  whole  current  of  electricity  now  passes  along  perfect  conduc- 
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tors,  hence  fulfilling  the  tapposed  case  of  an  actual  annihilation  of  thesno  and 
moon,  at  the  time  of  a  spring  tide.  And  the  same  reasoning  that  held  in  one 
case,  equally  applies  in  the  other;  the  mercurial  tide  falls  with  an  accelerated 
motion,  and  the  line  which  before  was  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  ellipse,  now 
becomes  the  transverse;  a  tide  being  produced  at  right  angles  to  the  former 
one.  But  here  the  strict  comparison  ends,  for  as  the  mercurj  ebbs  from  its 
protuberant  position,  the  metallic  connexion  breaks,  and  the  wire  is  again 
put  in  action  as  a  point  of  attraction,-— the  motion  of  the  ebbing  tide  la 
checked,^t  flows  once  more,— once  more  the  metallic  contact  is  complete* 
and  when  the  tide  falls,— it  is  only  to  flow  again,  as  long  as  the  batter j 
current  passes;  Tides  take  place  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  in  a  series 
too  rapid  to  be  counted,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  mercurj  is  worked 
into  those  various  and  beautiful  undulations  which  have  been  before  refer- 
red to.  . 

15.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  these  phenomena,  the 
French  philosphers  were,  I  believe,  the  first  to  observe  these  motions  in  the 
water,  or  other  liquid  of  communication,  as  if  a  gentle  wind  plajed  over  its 
surface,  bearing  light  bodies  in  its  vortices.  The  explanation  of  these  ap- 
pearances, I  here  add,  because  no  one  as  jet  has  ^iven  it,  and  it  affords  an 
illustration  of  certain  propositions  delivered  bj  Sir  I.  Newton,  in  his  prin- 
cipia,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  pulses  in  elastic  fluids. 

16.  We  have  hitherto  been  considering  a  globule  of  mercury,  as  a  substance 
mathematically  fluid.  Such,  however,  in  effect  it  is  not,  the  water  in  con- 
tact with  it  possesses  those  properties  in  a  much  more  eminent  degree,  so 
that  in  comparison  with  it,  the  mercury  may  be  regarded,  as  a  solicf  resist- 
ing obstacle..  Now  about  a  year  a^o,  I  showed  that  when  a  voltaic  current 
passes  through  a  system  such  as  this  of  mercury  and  water,  the  capillarj 
pressure  on  the  bounding  surface  is  changed;  but,  if  the  attraction  of  the 
wire  which  is  introduced  into  the  water,  and  which  is  the  ultimate  cause  of 
this  dynamical  derangement  decreases  in  a  duplicate  ratio,  it  follows  that 
this  disturbance  of  pressure,  obtains  only  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  surface 
of  the  mercury;  or  in  other  words,  the  excess  of  pressure  produced  bj 
a  voltaic  current,  is  not  spent  equally  on  all  parts  of  the  mercurial 
surface,  but  those  which  are  adjacent  to  the  positive  polar  wire,  are  more 
affected  than  those  at  a  distance.  Newton  has  shown  (Pr.  v.  2,  B.  2,  pr.  41 ) 
that  if  the  particles  of  a  fluid  do  not  lie  in  a  right  line,  a  pressure  propaga- 
ted through  that  fluid,  will  not  be  in  rectilineal  direction,  but  the  particles 

that  are  obliquely  posited,  have  a  tendency  to  be  urged  out 
of  their  position.  So  the  particles  aaaa^  figurel2,  pressing 
on  the  particles  d  6,  which  stand  obliquely  to  them,  by  rea- 
son of  the  shape  of  the  mass  of  mercury  g,  have  a  tendency 
to  be  urged  from  their  places  towards  e  and  e  respectivelj, 
and  the  motion  thus  produced  in  a  fluid,  divei^es  from  a 
rectilinear  progress  into  the  unmoved  spaces,  and  such 
a  pressure  taking  effect  on  a  liquid  free  to  move,  continu- 
ally return  the  moving  particles,  to  their  first  position^ 
after  making  them  describe  an  elliptical  orbit. 

17.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  basis  on  which  this  explanation  essen- 
tially rests,  is  that  a  wire,  from  which  an  electric  current  passes,  acts  still  as 
a  point  of  attraction;  an  effect  which  involves  the  conducting  and  other 
electric  properties  of  the  system,  on  which  the  experiment  is  traced.  Hence 
we  gain  an  insight  into  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  of  these  motions,  by  the 
addition  of  certain  substances, — the  spiral  motions  going  on  the  surface  ot 
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the  water,  have  these  explftnations  complicated  with  another  consideration, 
—the  figure  of  the  mercurial  mass. 


Observations  upon  the  facts  recently  presented  by  Professor  Olmsted^  in  rela^' 
tim  to  Meteors  seen  on  the  IStk  of  November^  18S4.  By  A.  D.  Bachc, 
Frof,  Nat*  PhUos.  and  Chem,  Univ.  Ptnn* 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  new  facts  recently  pot  forth  by  my 
friend,  Prof.  CNmsted,  in  regard  to  meteors  seen  on  the  12th  and  13th  of 
NoTember,  1834,  it  will  be  well  to  stale  what  is  the  difference  of  opinion 
between  us. 

Prof.  Olmsted  I  nnderstand  to  assert,  that  there  was  a  recnrrence  of  the 
meteoric  d»play  of  November,  1833,  in  1884,  thus  verifying  a  prediction 
made  bj  him  a9  a  consequence  of  his  peculiar  theory.  With  that  theory, 
further  than  as  it  is  borne  upon  by  facts  in  regard  to  the  prediction  founded 
upon  it,  I  have  not  at  present  any  concern.  Independently  of  theory,  it 
woold  be  a  very  curious  fact,  if  it  were  made  out,  that  meteoric  displays  of 
an  miasaal  kind  occurred  annually  on  the  same  night;  and  1  was  induced  to 
observe  on  the  night  of  the  12th-13th  of  November,  1834,  trith  reference 
to  facts  rather  than  theory.  Prof.  Olmsted  states  liis  conclusions  from  ob- 
lerratioos  made  at  New  Haven,  in  these  words:  ^  On  the  morning  of  the 
13tb  of  November,  1834,  there  v^as  a  sKght  recurrence  of  the  meteoric 
shower  which  presented  so  remarkable  a  spectacle  on  the  corresponding 
morning  of  1838."* 

Mj  views,  as  resulting,  first,  from  observations  made  at  Philadelphia  on 
tbe  morning  of  the  13th,  are,  that  ^there  occurred  on  the  13th  of  Novem* 
ber,  1834,  no  remarkable  display  of  meteors  of  the  kind  witnessed  in  1833.'' 
To  sustain  this,  after  recording  the  meteors  seen  by  me  on  the  13th  of  No* 
vember,  1834, 1  undertook  to  showy'lr  That  the  meteors  which  I  saw  were 
neither  in  degree  nor  In  their  pecdttarlties  like  a  portion  of  the  meteoric 
phenomenon  of  November,  1833.  2.  Thai  they  were  similar,  both  in  de- 
gree and  kind,t  to  common  meteors.  The  small  number,  and  absence  of  a 
eommoo  radiant,  support  the  first  position.  The  nearness  to  the  number 
frequently  seen  at  a  period  of  the  night,  and  a  period  of  the  year  when 
tbese  meteors  are  less  frequent  than  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the 
aotomn,  together  with  the  very  different  points  in  which  their  paths,  if 
produced,  would  have  intersected,  show  the  second. 

Tbe  new  facts  presented  by  my  friend.  Prof.  Olmsted,  and  upon  which  1 
BOW  proceed  to  remark,  are  classified  by  him  as  **foreign  testimonies''  and 
^domestic  testimonies.''  The  first  are  somewhat  particular,  but  the  latter 
9^te  general.  The  foreign  testimonies  alluded  to,  tire  those  of  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Clark,  A.  M.  F.  G.  S.,  &c.,  and  W.  H.  White,  Esq.,  both  of  England. 
Tbese  gentlemen  saw  meteors  on  the  mbming  of  the  13th  of  November, 
1831 

Tbe  opinion  of  Mr.  Clark  in  relation  to  the  meteors  which  he  saw,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  same  paragraph  from  which  Prof.  Olmsted  has  quoted  his 

*  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.  vol.  xzv.  p.  363.  Joum.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  xvi.  p.  368,  in  an  art- 
icle beaded  Zodiaad  Li^ht,  between  which  and  the  meteors,  Prof.  Olmsted's  theory 
kadahim  to  infer  a  connexion. 

t  This  term,  which  I  used  to  denote  the  peculiarity  in  regard  to  the  paths  of  the 
■cteon,  has,  1  fiod»  been  misunderstood.  I  did  not  mean  to  express  by  it  an  opinion 
t^t  Uie  meteon  of  1833  had  a  physical  cause  different  from  that  producing  ordinary 
"■footing  flUrs." 
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obflervations.  ft  is  thas  expressed:  **The  coincidence  between  these  and 
those  seen  in  America  and  Europe  on  this  daj  of  the  month,  is  canons,  but 
those  which  J  now  mention  were  electrical^  and  of  no  uncommon  character, ^ 
In  a  subsequent  paper,  after  reviewing  the  observations  made  by  Prof. 
Olmsted,  Mr.  Twining  and  myself,  in  America,  and  by  Mr.  White  and  him- 
self in  England,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  thus  concludes:!  ^^  One  fact  Is  at  least 
established  by  these  seeming  contradictions,  viz.  that  oommoit  electrieatl 
meteors  did  appear  both  in  America  and  England,  on  the  same  night,  whilst 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  show  that  any  others  also  appeared.'' 

I  have  considered  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Clark  respecting  what  he  saw,  as  the 
more  important,  because  his  description  of  the  direction  of  the  meteors  is  not 
very  precise.  He  says  they  were  in  the  direction  of  a  line  from  Leo  to  the  star 
Mizar.  He  may  mean  that  their  paths  coincided  with  this  line,  or  merely 
that  they  were  parallel  to  it.  Taking  the  former  statement  as  most  favour- 
able to  the  similarity  of  this  phenomena  to  that  of  1S33,  it  would  still,  how- 
ever, be  very  different  from  that,  however  remarkable  in  itself.  That 
fifteen  meteors  should  fall  precisely  in  the  same  line,  is  certainly  a  cnnous 
fact,  but  as  certainly  a  very  different  one  from  the  apparent  convergence  to 
a  single  point  of  the  paths  of  more  than  207,000  falling  in  very  different 
parts  of  the  heavenSi 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  further  states,  that  he  saw  one  meteor  which  ap- 
peared to  pass  to  the  south  of  Ursa  Major,  and  between  Cor  Caroli  and 
Aucturus,  the  most  northern  of  these  stars  being  about  seventeen  degrees 
greater  in  north  polar  distance  than  Mizar.  If  this  was  one  of  the  fifteen 
meteors  before  alluded  to,  Mr.  Clark  probably  intended  his  description  to  ^ 
apply  to  the  general  direction,  and  not  to  the  precise  position  of  their  patbs^  ^ 
This,  however,  is  not  important  so  far  as  the  inference  in  regard  to  the 
question  between  Prof.  Olmsted  and  myself  is  concerned.  . 

The  greatest  number  of  meteors  which  Mr.  Clark  saw  was  fifteen  In  fifteen 
minutes,  or  else  he  only  observed  fifteen  minutes;  which  is  the  correct  sup* 
position  his  account  leaves  doubtful.     The  portion  of  the  heavens  his  view 
embraced  is  also  doubtful:  be  merely  states  that  he  observed  irom  a  window. 
To  make  the  hypothesis  as  favourable  as  possible  to  the  number  of  meteors, 
we  may  suppose  that  he  observed  but  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  saw  fifteen 
meteors;  that  bis  range  of  vision  embraced  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
visible  heavens,  and  that  meteors  fell  in  equal  numbers  over  an  equal  space 
in  other  quarters.     All  these  assumptions,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part       ' 
gratuitous,  would  make  the  number  over  the  whole  sky  six  hundred  in  one       ' 
hour,  while  during  the  display  in  1833«  six  hundred  and  Miy  meteors§  were       ^ 
counted  in  about  one<fourth  part  of  the  sky  in  fifteen  minutes,  making  up-       \ 
wards  of  36,000  in  one  hour,  and  this  only  one  hour  and  a  quarter  before 
sunrise. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  White  do  not  seem  to  me,  any  more  than  they       ' 
do  to  Mr.  Clark,  to  support  the  idea  of  a  recurrence  of  the  meteoric  phe- 
nomenon of  1833.     The  number  of  meteors  which  he  saw  was  ten  in  half     -i 
an  hour,  being  less  than  the  number  seen  in  fifteen  minutes  by  Mr.  Clark. 
The  observations  were  made  from  windows  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
north  and  east,  and  supposing  that  they  commanded  but  one-sixth  part  of  the       \ 
heavens,  and  that  the  meteors  were  of  the  «ame  frequency  in  every  part,       ; 


•  Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  vol.  Tii.  p.  655.  f  l^'d.  vol.  viii,  pp.  420,  421- 

i  This  term,  electrical,  is  in  allusion  to  his  theory. 
§  Aroer.  Joum.  Sci.  vol.  zzvi.  p.  367 
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we  tboald  ha^e  one  handred  and  twenty  tneteora  for  the  whole  sky  in  one 
boar;  ooe-tbree-bandredth  part  of  the  probable  number  visible  in  1833,  at 
Boiloo,  in  one  boor.  Daring  the  display  of  1833,  ninety-eight  meteors 
were  aeeo  in  fifteen  minntesy  the  rate  being  three  hundred  and  ninety-two 
per  honr,  within  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  sunrise. 

Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  meteors  seen  by  Mr.  White  had  an  appa- 
rent radiant  One  of  the  meteors  of  which  he  speaks,  <^  glided  almost  per- 
peodicalarly  towards  the  earth:  this  was  succeeded  by  another  of  a  most 
brilliant  appearance^which  took  a  westerly  direction.^^ 

The  ten  meteors  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  are  said  to  have  ap- 
peared between  Leo,  Virgo  and  Ursa  Major.  This  place,  as  assigned  in  a 
general  descriptioOy  is  a  matter  of  course,  since  these  were  the  principal 
constellations  within  view  from  the  north  and  east  windows  from  which  Mr. 
White  observed.  Nothing  is  said  about  a  radtaot>  too  remarkable  a  fact  to 
have  been  overlooked,  had  it  existed. 

Bat  the  number  of  these  meteors  has  frequently  been  equalled,  and 
even  exceeded,  in  cases,  between  which  and  the  meteors  of  1833,  no 
connexion  has  been  claimed.  I  need  only  quote  a  few  cases.  On  August 
Slii,  1823,  Professor  Brandes  noticed  sixty-five  in  two  hours.  On  August 
lOth,  ^one  handred  and  fifty  were  noticed  in  less  than  two  hours,  and 
Profeasor  Brandos  remarks  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  many  unre- 
corded/'* During  August,  1833^  Mr.  E^py  and  myself  noted,  over  one- 
liAh  of  the  visible  heavens,  thirty-seven  meteors  in  one  hour.  We  have 
noted  eight  in  fifteen  minutes,  six  in  nine  and  a  half  minutes,  five  in  ten 
minutes;  and  this  at  a  time  of  the  evening,  and  at  a  season  when  meteors 
are  comparatively  infrequent.  At  other  times  one  meteor  only  woohl  be 
seen  in  half  an  hour,  showing  the  variable  nature  of  the  occurence,  even  on 
the  commonest  occasions.  Prof.  Olmsted  himself  refers  to  showers  of  me- 
teors seen  in  Jiprii^  1833  in  Virginia,  in  England  on  the  nineteenth  of  No- 
vember^  in  France  in  ^ril^  1833,  In  August,  1833  in  England,  &c. 

There  is  no  connexion  in  point  of  time,  between  the  English  observations 
and  those  made  in  America.  The  meteors  seen  by  both  Mr.  White  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  occurred  at  a  time  when  meteors  were  not  frequent^ 
even  at  New  Haven. 

The  '*  American  testimonies''  given  by  Prof.  Olmsted  would  determine 
the  question  if  It  were  did  meteors  occur  on  November  13M,  1834;  but  upon 
the  one  really  at  Issue  they  do  not  bear.  The  authorities,  consisting  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  St. 
Louis  OlMerver,  and  a  female  servant  at  Zanesville,  give  no  particulars  on 
which  to  found  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  meteors  which  they  saw. 
The  St.  Louis  Observer  merely  states,  loosely,  that  he  saw,  at  five,  A. 
M.,  In  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  thirty  or  forty  meteors.  The  accounts 
want  the  precision  necessary  to  form  any  opinion  in  the  case. 

Id  regard  to  the  remarks  which  my  friend,  Prof.  Olmsted,  appended  to 
hb  fiicts,  it  18  necessary  to  observe,  first,  that  In  addition  to  the  indirect 
evidence  of  no  meteoric  displays  having  been  seen  at  eleven  military  posts 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  six  western  posts,  and  five  on  the  northern  frontier, 
and  which  he  notices,  I  presented  other  indirect  evidence^  not  noticed  by 
him,  derived  from  scientific  friends  at  Wilmington,  Baltimore,  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  and  direct  evidence^  also 
onaoticed  by  him,  from  observations  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Nash- 

*  On  shooting  stars,  by  E.  Loomis.    Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  96. 
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Tille.  Farther,  that  a  sentinel  at  Mackinac,  where  meteors  A'i  fall  in 
considerable  numbers,  saw  and  remembered  the  fact.  My  friend  states 
his  preference  for  the  testimony  of  nautical  men,  and  yet  of  all  those  who 
navigated  between  this  and  England,  on  the  night  in  question,  not  one  has 
recorded  observations  of  any  extraordinary  meteoric  occurrence  like  that  of 
the  13th  of  November,  1833. 

In  the  second  remark,  allusion  is  made  to  a  record  on  the  minntes  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  This  record*  is  there  entered  as  a  ^ver- 
bal communication  in  relation  to  the  result  of  observations  on  the  recur* 
rence  of  the  remarkable  meteoric  display  of  November  13th,  1833."  This 
record  rests,  not  on  the  responsibiliiy  of  that  learned  body,  but  on  my  own, 
and  I  believe  1  have  shown  full  warrant  for  it.  Records  are  made  of  all 
verbal  communications  presented  to  the  Society,  and  among  them  will  be 
found  a  reference  to  the  new  facts  presented  by  my  friend.  Prof.  Olmsted, 
as  the  substance  of  another  verbal  communication  made  by  me. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  the  examination  of  those  of  the  new  facts  which 
are  susceptible  of  such  a  course,  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  meteors 
referred  to  in  them  were  of  ordinary  character.  And  a  comparison  of  this 
result  with  the  inferences  which  I  have  elsewhere  drawn  from  my  own  ob- 
servations, and  those  of  others,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  satisfactory 
evidence  has  yet  been  presented  of  the  occurrence,  in  1834,  of  a  meteoric 
display,  which,  in  numbers,  in  peculiarities,  or  in  connexion  (as  parts  of  the 
same  phenomenon)  and  extent  combined,  was  such  as  to  connect  it  with  the 
meteoric  display  of  November  13th,  1833. 
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The  Book  of  Science.  A  familiar  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  Young  People.  Part  I£L 
Chemistry.    [Philadelphia,  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.j 

The  little  work  now  before  us  is  one  of  a  series  on  Natural  Philosophy. 
It  has  a  merit  which  is  rare  in  books  of  its  class,  that  of  accuracy.  The 
preparation  of  elementary  works  is  too  often  undertaken  by  the  half  learned 
m  the  subject  of  which  they  treat.  Hence  erroneous,  partial,  or  inaccurate, 
views  are  sometimes  instilled.  It  is  a  high  distinction  of  our  time,  that 
men  the  most  eminent  in  the  different  branches  of  science,  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  preparation  of  popular  works.  The  difficulty  in  such 
cases  seems  to  be  that  few  are  able  to  come  down  sufficiently  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  general  reader.  And  few  stand  so  high  that  their 
reputation  may  not  be  touched  by  treating  a  subject  superficially.  The 
class  of  works  now  referred  to  is  however,  a  different  one  from  that  to 
which  the  subject  of  the  present  notice  belongs. 

Chemistry  is  a  difficult  subject  to  bring  down  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  young  in  a  book:  it  requires  experiments  to  illustrate,  and  frequent  ver- 
bal explanations  to  relieve  difficulties.  A  teacher  who  would  take  in  hand 
the  Chemistry  of  the  Book  of  Science,  and  follow  it  in  his  experiments,  and 
accompany  it  by  his  explanations,  would  do  a  good  service  to  the  youth 
under  his  charge,  for  the  information  is  exact  and  such  as  he  may  rely 
on  himself.    It  is  besides  generally  brought  up  to  the  Chemistry  of  the  day. 

*  This  quotation  from  the  minutes,  which  are  not  published,  is  made  by  permission 
of  the  Society. 
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Iflwvever  the  work  should  be  placed  id  the  hands  of  jouth  without  such 
nvRikrj  aid,  we  doubt  if  they  could  at  all  comprehend  it,  or  if  they  would 
be  It  all  attracted  by  the  science  which  it  contains.  Lively  as  some  por- 
tions of  it  are,  the  general  character  is  that  of  dryness.  Hard  words  are 
not  spared,  and  matters  hard  to  be  understood  are  unfolded.  It  would  in 
fict,  fully  employ  a  teacher^s  thoughts,  and  he  would  be  gratified  with  the 
task  of  ezpoanding. 

In  schools  where  an  elementary  course  of  chemistry  is  taught  by  ezperi- 
neot  and  with  verbal  explanations,  this  work  will,  we  are  of  opinion,  be 
found  useful.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  book  is  good,  and  the 
eati  thoogh  plain  are  generally  illustrative.  B. 


7^  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge^  for  the  year 

1836.    [Boston,  Charles  Bowen.] 

This  18  the  seventh  volume  of  a  very  useful  and  creditable  American 
work,  containing  a  body  of  scientific  and  other  useful  matter,  which  must 
recommend  it  to  very  various  classes  of  readers. 

The  .astronomical  department  of  the  Almanac  is  as  heretofore  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  K.  T.  Paine,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  our  devotees  to  this 
branch  of  science.  Besides  the  usual  valuable  matter  requiring  a  yearly 
change,  additions  have  been  made  to  the  tables  of  this  branch,  and  a  table 
of  the  moon's  librations  has  been  added.  The  table  of  longitudes  has  been 
corrected  in  several  cases  from  observations  either  made  or  collected  by 
the  editor,  and  we  have  especially  remarked,  that  the  positions  given  to 
Charleston,  Beaufort,  (S.  C.)  and  Savannah,  differ  considerably  from  those 
heretofore  assigned.  The  arrangement  of  the  tables  which  was  made  anew 
last  year  is  continued,  and  if  change  of  location  were  not  objectionable 
m  a  book  of  reference,  we  should  be  disposed  to  prefer  the  new  arrange- 
aaent. 

Of  the  astronomical  phenomena  predicted  for  1836,  the  principal  will  be 
a  solar  eclipse  to  occur  on  the  15th  of  May.  The  general  eclipse  will  first 
begin  (at  5h.  58.4m.  mean  time  at  Washington)  at  a  place  in  South  America, 
the  latitude  of  which  is  S""  9' S.  and  longitude  ZG""  51'  W.,  and  end  (at 
lOh.  48.4  mean  time  at  Washington)  at  the  place  in  the  Mediterranean  the 
latitude  of  which  is  35"  11'  N.  and  longitude  28''  50'  £.  The  calculations 
of  the  general  circumstances  of  this  eclipse,  and  of  the  beginning,  middle 
and  end,  &g.,  for  seventeen  places  in  or  near  the  United  States,  with  the 
approzimate  result  for  twenty-four  others  are  given  in  the  Almanac. 

The  second  part  of  the  Almanac,  devoted  to  statistical  and  other  informa- 
tion, contains  papers  on  the  statistics  of  crime  in  France,  on  Pauperism  in 
France,  on  Agricultural  and  Rural  economy,  besides  a  mass  of  valuable 
statistical  information  relating  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  individual 
States,  to  relifi;ion  and  to  education.  The  work  contains  a  distinct  head  for 
meteorologicaf  information.  It  has  indeed  been  reproached  by  a  con  tempo* 
rarj  with  containing  too  much  matter,  an  objection  not  often  to  be  urged  to 
a  work  of  so  moderate  a  price,  and  one  which  needs  only  to  be  urged  forci- 
bly to  iodace  a  roost  extensive  circulation.  Such  a  circulation  we  heartily 
wish  it  nay  obtain.  B. 
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LIST  or  AMERICAir  PATElTTS  WHICH  ISSUED  IH  JUHB,    1835. 

fFUh  Remarks  and  Exemplifications  by  the  Editor* 
h  For  a  Thrashing  Machine;  William  Laighton,  Portsmouth,  Rock- 
ingham county,  New  Hampshire,  June  6. 

This  patent  is  taken  for  an  improvement  on  that  of  NoTemher  17tb,  1834, 
described  Vol.  15,  p.  897.  The  claim  now  made  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
the  original  patent,  and  does  not  in  any  manner  allude  to  new  improvements; 
the  patentee  says,  *Hhe  principles  I  claim  as  my  invention,  are  the  conical 
ribbed  cylinder,  and  the  seroicircalar  ribbed  cradle  conforming  thereto,  by 
which,  from  the  angular  position  with  which  they  come  into  action,  the  hull 
of  the  grain  is  split  without  injury  to  the  seed.''  As  these  principles  made 
a  part  of  the  first  patent,  the  claim  cannot  be  sustained  under  the  present 
one,  or  a  man  might  renew  his  patent  forever.  The  claim,  to  have  been 
valid,  should  have  pointed  to  those  improvements  only  which  the  patentee 
has  made  since  November  1S34. 


2.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Theodolite;  Samuel  Stone,  LoDg 
Green,  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  June  6. 

The  patentee  states  his  improvement  to  be  ^  in  the  art  of  measuring  dis- 
tances at  one  station  with  a  theodolite,  or  any  other  instrument  by  which  an 
angle  can  be  made  either  perpendicularly  or  horizontally,"  &c.  The  patent, 
however,  is  taken  for  an  improvement  In  the  instrument,  and  not  in  the  art 
of  using  it.  He  says,  ^^  the  first  improvement  which  I  claim  is  the  mechani* 
cal  addition  to  the  common  theodolite,  by  extending  the  diameter  of  the 
horizontal  limb  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  surface  as  well  as  a  centre  od 
which  a  circular  rim  or  plate  revolves,  as  already  described;  and  also  the 
application  of  the  logarithmic  calculations  as  applied  to  the  circle,  as  already 
described.  But  I  particularly  claim  the  improvement  of  measuring  di»- 
tances  by  an  angle  at  one  point  or  station,  using  the  pole  or  stave,  with  ita 
graduations,  for  one  side  of  the  triangle." 

With  respect  to  its  construction  and  use,  the  inventor  says: 

^  This  instrument  embraces  all  the  principles  of  a  modem  theodolite;  be- 
sides which,  it  contains  the  following  improvements:  The  first  improvement 
is  a  circular  revolving  plate,  sliding  or  resting  upon  the  limb  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  upper  surface  of  which  forms  a  plane  with  the  upper  surface  of 
the  limb;  on  which  are  delineated  a  set  of  mathematical  numbers,  which 
supply  the  place  of  a  table  of  logarithms,  and  all  other  logarithmic  tables. 

<*  In  the  second  place,  this  instrument  is  so  constructed  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  and  use  of  a  chain  in  all  cases.    The  distance  of  any  visible 
object  can  be  ascertained  at  one  station,  as  far  as  the  flag  staff  can  be  dis* 
tinctly  seen  through  the  telescope  of  the  instrument,  to  the  exactness  of 
chains,  links,  and  decimals. 

•*  It  also  calculates  the  latitude  and  departure  of  every  course  run,  and 
the  base  and  perpendicular  of  all  elevations*  It  further  embraces  all  the 
fundamental  rules  of  common  arithmetic,  viz:  multiplication,  divisioui  single 
rule  of  three,  interest,  mensuration  of  superficies  and  solidsi  guaging,  &c« 
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Abj  qoMtion  in  plaio  trigonometry,  right  angled  or  obliqae,  can  be  ffolTed 
00  iht  iostrameot  correctly;  inclading  all  questions  that  can  be  performed 
bj  logarithms  or  logarithmic  tables.    The  vrhole  without  the  use  of  figures 

or  a  mathematical  calculation,'' 
The  instrument  has  recei? ed  the  approbation  of  the  New  York  Institute, 

the  managers  of  which  have  awarded  their  highest  premium,  a  gold  medal, 

to  t6e  iDTentor. 


3.  For  Exiraeting  Gold  from  its  Ores;  Nathaniel  Boswortb^  city 
of  Pluladelphia,  Jnne  6. 

**  The  improvements  herein  described,  for  which  a  patent  Is  asked,  con- 
snts  In  the  arrangements  and  connexions  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  collect 
tbe  particlea  as  soon  as  disintegrated  from  the  rock,  thereby  preventing 
their  l>ecoming  armed  with  stoney  matter  as  in  the  old  process,  which  pre- 
vented the  gold  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  mercury.  Also,  by  pre- 
venting the  gold  from  parting  with  a  portion  of  Its  substance  in  forming  the 
streak  npon  rocks  in  contact  during  the  operation  of  stamping,  which  has 
heretofore  been  a  source  of  waste.  By  the  old  process  the  gold  was  neces- 
sarily stamped  so  fine  as  to  flow  over  the  top  of  the  bocard  with  the  water. 
By  the  new  process  the  gold  Is  carried  out  even  with  the  bottom  of  the 
bocard,  retaining  Its  size  and  form  as  when  in  the  matrii.  Also  the  use  of 
tUoer  or  gold  piate  surface,  by  which  we  obtain  a  new  agent,  that  of  me- 
chanical preasare*  in  addition  to  chemical  affinity.  Should  It  not  be  conve- 
nient to  obtain  the  precious  metals  for  the  amalgamating  plates,  and  a  sub- 
stitute  l>e  used,  such  as  brass,  copper,  tin  or  bismuth,  it  will  be  proper  to 
sobject  tbe  amalgam  to  the  action  of  a  single  acid  that  will  dissolve  the 
baser  metal  and  not  the  gold;  for  if  tin,  zinc  or  bismijth,  or  some  of  the  other 
metals  be  combined  with  gold  by  melting,  it  then  becomes  extremely  diffi- 
cnlt  to  separate  them." 

^*  As  other  metals  than  gold  and  silver  may  be  used,  I  claim  not  only  their 
employment  for  the  purpose  described,  but,  generally,  the  amalgamating 
npon  a  hard  fixed  metallic  substance  of  any  kind,  quickening  the  same  by 
the  smallest  quantity  of  mercury  which  will  answer  the  intended  purpose  of 
arresting  the  particles  of  gold  in  their  passage  over  it,  whereby  i  expose 
any  required  extent  of  quicksilvered  surface,  on  which  tbe  gold  will  become 
firaily  attached,  or  the  particles  efiectually  united." 

Several  drawings  accompany  the  specification,  and  are  referred  to  in  it, 
afibfding  a  complete  view  of  the  apparatus. 


4.  For  Constructing  Coffins  cf  American  or  Hydraulic  Cement; 
Daniel  Dayton,  Hiram  Hoyt  and  John  White,  Salina,  Onondaga  county. 
New  York,  June  6. 

**  This  improvement  or  invention  consists  in  making  coffins  of  the  Ameri- 
can or  hydraulic  cement,  and  that  improvement  or  invention  is  hereby  de- 
sired to  be  patented." 

We  think  that  the  making  of  a  vessel  or  box  in  the  form  of  a  coffin,  out 
of  a  material  of  which  various  vessels  have  been  previously  made,  will 
neither  be  viewed  as  an  invention  or  improvement  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
oor  do  we  perceive  how  such  an  invention  could  employ  tbe  powers  of  three 
mdividaals. 
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5.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Truss  for  Hernias  John  L.  Heintzel- 
man,  city  of  Philadelphia,  June  6. 

*^  Now  all  that  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  improyement,  and  for  which 
I  ask  letters  patent,  is  the  mode  of  placing  the  metal  disk  of  the  pad  be- 
tween the  two  sheets  of  caoutchouc,  impressed  and  united  as  herein  described 
and  set  forth,  instead  of  placing  it,  as  formerly,  behind  them,  and  dispens- 
ing with  a  covering  of  silk,  leather,  or  any  other  substance  whatsoever; 
thereby  rendering  the  pad  more  elastic,  more  simple  and  durable,  and  per- 
fectly easy  to  be  cleansed  without  difficulty." 

The  caoutchouc  pad  is  formed  by  pressing  two  sheets  of  caoatchouc,  cot 
to  a  suitable  size  and  shape,  between  heated  metallic  dies,  by  which  the 
edges  of  the  substance  are  united,  and  a  proper  form  given  to  each  side  of 
the  pad,  the  brass  plate  being  enclosed  between  them,  with  a  suitable  tube 
projecting  from  the  back  of  the  pad,  by  which  to  attach  it  to  the  spring. 

6.  For  a  Pyrimidal  Stove;  Thomas  M.  Southwick,  Troy,  Rensselaer 
county,  New  York,  June  G. 

This  is  a  sheet  iron  stove  lined  in  the  furnace  part  with  soap  stone.  The 
only  peculiarity  which  we  see  in  it,  is  the  forming  of  an  air-tight  chamber 
at  the  lower  part,  from  which  tubes  are  to  ascend  op  into  the  furnace.  The 
object  proposed  is  to  heat  the  lower  part  of  the  stove  by  the  descent  of 
heated  air  into  the  chamber;  it  will  be  found,  however,  that  more  heat 
would  be  conducted  down  by  solid  rods  than  by  the  air  tubes :  the  contriv- 
ance is,  in  fact,  at  variance  with  well  known  principles. 

*^  The  invention  claimed  and  desired  to  be  secured  by  letters  patent,  con- 
sists in  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  stove  so 
as  to  produce  the  one  described;  but  I  particularly  claim  the  tubes  which 
convey  the  heated  air  downward  into  the  close  vessel  below  for  warming 
the  feet,  and  the  construction  of  the  furnace  containing  the  coal." 

The  description  is  very  confused  and  indistinct,  and  the  claim  corresponds 
well  with  iU 


7.  For  a  Machine  for.  Mixing  Mortar  and  Hoisting  Brick;  Jessid 
Rinehart,  Danville,  Vermillion  county,  Illinois,  June  6. 

A  horse  power  is  to  be  used  to  turn  a  cylinder  furnished  with  projecting 
pins,  and  revolving  within  a  concave,  into  which  the  sand  and  lime  are  to  fall 
from  a  hopper.  As  in  the  preceding  patent  the  description  is  altogether  de- 
fective. Nothing  is  said  about  the  construction  of  the  hoisting  part;  we  are 
only  told  that  ^^  the  mortar  or  brick  is  hoisted  by  the  same  power  which 
makes  the  mortar,  and  much  in  the  same  way  as  other  hoisting  machines." 
The  drawing  represents  several  things  not  alluded  to  in  the  specification. 

The  claim  is  to  ^^  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  machine  so  as  to  produce  the  one  before  described,  for  mixing  mortar 
and  hoisting  materials  combined. 

8.  For  a  Machine  for  Hulling  Clover  Seed  and  Rice;  Winslow 
Braley  and  Jeremiah  Walker,  Phillips,  Somerset  county,  Maine,  June  6. 

This  machine  consists  of  a  grater  or  rubbing  board,  worked  up  and  down 
by  means  of  a  lever,  the  seed  descending  between  this  and  a  stationary 
grater.  The  graters  are  made  of  punched  sheet  iron,  fixed  upon  wooden 
cylindrical  segments  crossing  the  rubbing  boards.  The  machine  is  well  de- 
scribedi  but  there  is  no  claim  madej  although  it  certainly  possesses  sufficient 
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orifiailitj  upon  which  to  have  foQnded  one.  Several  parts  referred  to  io 
the  ipecificatioD,  have  been  omitted  in  the  drawing^ ;  it  is  therefore  defect! ve^ 
af  itvoald  not  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  a  workman  about  to  make  tbe  ma- 
cUoe  it  represents. 

9.  For  a  Thrashing  Machine;  Hugh  and  Isaac  W.  Edgar,  Wayne 
countj,  Ohio,  June  6. 

Thb  is  called  a  *^  Portable  Grain  Thrasher, ''  but  a  horse  power,  which 
19  certainly  a  separate  and  distinct  machine,  is  also  described  in  the  same 
specification.  The  thrashing  machine  works  by  a  cylinder  and  concave,  and 
tbegeoeral  construction  of  the  horse  power  is  the  same  with  many  others. 

^*  We  claim^  as  our  improvement,  the  peculiarly  simple  and  substantial 
coostnictioo  of  the  frame  of  the  horse  power  and  machine.  The  cheap  and 
durable  form  of  the  master  wheel ;  the  proportionate  shape  of  the  bevil 
wheel,  which  gives  it  greater  strength  in  proportion  to  the  weight  than  the 
osoal  plan.  The  square  pieces  of  iron  with  pins  on  the  corners  in  ratchet 
joint,  which  are  easier  made,  more  substantial,  and  work  with  less  friction  at 
a  great  angle  than  those  used  heretofore.  The  form  of  the  bar  and  bar 
tooth  cylinder,  the  teeth  of  which  are  not  liable  to  fly  out  by  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  cylinder  when  in  motion.  Placing  wood  or  flat  bars  between 
the  bars  in  the  concave,  which  leave  greater  space  for  the  grain.  The 
regolating  the  concave  to  or  from  the  cylinder  with  keys,  to  suit  the  state 
of  tbe  grain.  The  ratchet  wheel  shaft  passing  through  the  machine,  so  that 
tbe  tumbling  8haf\  may  be  attached  to  cither  end  to  suit  different  situations. 
Placing  half  the  gearing  on  the  machine,  which  reduces  the  motion  of  the 
tombliog  shaft,  and  simplifies  the  horse  power.'' 

If  the  patentee  can  sustain  all  the  foregoing  claims,  together  with  an  ex- 
closive  right  to  his  two  machines,  he  will  do  more  than  we  believe  he  can 
accomplish. 

10.  For  a  Cooking  Stove;  Elijah  Skinner,  Sandwich,  Strafibrd 
county,  New  Hampshire,  June  12. 

This  stove  is  to  be  set  in  a  common  open  fireplace,  and  differs  so  little  in 
its  general  arrangements  from  som^  others,  as  not  to  require  or  to  admit  of 
special  description.  The  claim  is  to  ^*  the  particular  arrangement  and  effect 
of  the  flues,  funnels,  damper  and  oven,  and  tbe  appendages  for  letting  off 
tbe  steam;  and  the  application  of  the  whole  to  the  common  open  fireplace, 
as  before  described.^' 


11.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Common  Fireplqce;  Ira  A.  Bean 
and  Elijah  Skinner,  Sandwich,  Strafford  county.  New  Hampshire, 
June  12. 

A  box  is  to  be  formed  across  the  fireplace  somewhat  like  a  hollow  iron 
backlog;  below  this  box  or  furnace  there  is  to  be  an  air  chamber,  and  a 
plate  is  to  rise  vertically  near  its  back  edge,  so  as,  with  the  chimney  back, 
to  form  a  flue  for  the  escape  of  smoke.  In  the  top  plate  of  the  box  there 
are  openings  for  cooking  utensils ;  there  is  an  opening  also  for  admitting  fuel, 
and  tubes  to  let  heated  air  into  the  room,  which,  however,  will  never  pre- 
face this  effect,  as  the  draught  will  be  the  other  way.  The  claim  is  to 
^Ube  coostmction  of  the  box  in  the  hearth,  and  the  arrangement  and  appli- 
catioo  of  the  same,  with  the  flues,  funnels  and  false  back,  to  common  open 
fireplaces ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  save  room  and  fuel,  furnish  a  cheap  and 
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convenient  apparatus  for  cooking,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  impure  air 
occasioned  by  close  stoves,  and  the  steam  from  cooking  stoves/' 

The  whole  of  the  above  named  objects  will  not  be  attained  by  means  of 
this  contrivance ;  we  do  not  think  that  there  will  be  any  special  convenience 
in  its  use,  and  it  certainly  will  not  be  economical  when  intended  for  heating 
in  the  place  of  a  well  constructed  close  stove. 

12.  For  a  Thrashing  Machine;  Thomas  Rucker,  Jr.  of  Murphreys- 
boroughy  Rutherford  county,  Tennessee,  assignee  of  Pendleton  Check,  of 
the  same  county,  June  12. 

In  this  machine  there  are  two  revolving  cylinders,  one  placed  over  the 
other;  the  upper  one  is  furnished  with  knives  or  cutters,  acting  against  an 
opposing  fixed  cutting  edge,  and  these  together  operate  in  the  manner  of 
shears.  The  grained  ends  of  the  sheaves  are  fed  to  this  cutting  apparatus, 
and  the  pieces  cut  off  fall  between  a  thrashing  cylinder  and  a  concave, 
grooved  from  end  to  end,  in  the  form  of  saw  teeth,  by  which  the  grain  is 
thrashed  out.  The  claim  is  to  <*the  manner  of  separating  the  heads  of 
wheat  or  other  grain  from  the  straw,  previous  to  thrashing  it  by  the  com- 
bination of  machinery  herein  specified  and  described.'^  It  H  said  that  in 
this  instrument  *'  the  wheat  is  thrashed  out  more  completely,  and  with  far 
less  labour  than  in  those  machines  where  the  whole  sheaf  is  operated  on.^ 

13.  For  vi  Plat-form  Balance;  Alexander  Bliss,  fienson,  Rutland 
county,  Vermont,  June  12. 

*^  What  I  claim  as  my  own  invention,  and  not  previously  known  in  the 
above  described  machine  is, 

^^  Firsts  The  arrangement  of  the  levers,  by  which  they  form  parallel  lines 
and  right  angles,  in  the  construction  of  the  machirie. 

'^  Second^  The  application  of  crank  suspensions  attached  to  the  axle. 

*'  Thirds  The  described  swing  and  its  crank  suspensions. 

^^  Fourth^  The  employment  of  the  swings  in  front  and  rear  of  the  roa« 
chine  described  in  the  specification,  upon  which  the  short  arms  of  the  upper 
levers^reat." 

Those  acquainted  with  the  platform  balance  will  see  from  the  forgoing, 
that  there  is  nothing  essentially  differing  from  it  in  the  action  or  construction 
of  the  machine  proposed  by  this  patentee.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
advantage  can  result  from  arranging  the  levers  all  at  right  angles,  and  think 
that  in  tnis  and  some  other  points  the  change  is  in  form  rather  than  in  sub- 
stance. 


14.  For  an  inmrovement  in  Bridges;  George  Law,  Easton,  Norlb- 
anopton  county,  Pennsylvania,  June  12. 

The  object  proposed  to  be  attained  by  the  patentee  is  without  lessening 
their  strength,  to  give  increased  height  to  wooden  bridges,  thereby  admit- 
ting of  the  passing  of  high  loads,  and  of  locomotives  without  lowering  their 
chimneys.  The  framing  of  the  bridge  is  to  be  the  same  as  that  now  roost 
commonly  adopted,  namely,  double  posts  passing  from  one  chord  to  the 
other  with  diagonal  braces  between  them,  thus  forming  a  trqss  frame.  The 
patentee  says,  *«what  I  claim  as  my  improvement  and  invention  in  the  above 
described  mode  of  construction,  is  limited  to  the  additional  stories,  or  tiers, 
of  truss  frames  above  the  first  or  lower-roost  one,  (which  one  has  been  used 
before.)    I  do  not  claim  the  principle  of  sloping  the  braces  at  right  angle. 
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mrthease  of  the  arch,  bat  simplj  the  repetition  or  additional  combination 
attained  bj  adding  tier  upon  tier  as  above  described," 

There  certainly  is  but  little,  if  any,  invention  in  the  foregoing  plan;  and, 
io  Bost  cases,  the  increasing  the  height  of  a  bridge  is  objectionable  from  its 
greater  exposure  to  injury  by  wind;  independently^  of  this  consideration,  we 
do  Dot  apprehend  that  any  builder  would  find  it  difficult  to  increase  the 
hei^t  of  sach  structures  without  the  fear  of  weakening  them. 


15.  For  a  Cheese  Press;  David  Phelps,  Bangor,  Penobscot  county, 
Maine,  June  12. 

A  windlass  crosses  the  frame  of  the  press,  near  to  its  bottom,  the  ends 
of  the  shaft  passing  through  the  cheeks  so  as  to  draw  upon  ropes,  which  are 
to  commonicate  the  pressure;  a  rope  from  each  of  these  projecting  ends  is 
attached  above  to  a  bent,  or  progressive,  lever,  working  upon  suitable  ful- 
cra, and  bearing  at  their  inner  ends  against  a  follower,  which  they  force 
up;  they  have  friction  rollers  on  their  ends  to  enable  them  to  operate  freely. 
There  is  no  claim  made,  although  the  patentee  says  that  it  **  has  advantages 
overall  others  in  use,  foi*  reasons,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  single  view." 
This  may  be  the  case,  but  we  do  not  think  so,  although  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  answer  the  purpose  intended  in  all  its  parts;  but  in  all  its  parts 
it  is  not  new. 


16.  For  an  improvement  in  Fireplaces  for  Grates  to  burn  anthra^ 
cite;  Joseph  Snyder,  Philadelphia  county,  Pennsylvania,  June  12. 

The  greater  part  of  this  fireplace  is  proposed  to  be  made  of  cast-iron;  the 
bottom  of  it  is  formed  of  two  parallel  plates,  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and 
constituting  a  part  of  a  circulating  flue.  This  may  stand  upon  feet,  raising 
it  a  little  from  the  ordinary  hearth,  and  on  it  rests  the  back  and  jambs,  the 
back  also  being  formed  of  double  plates,  connecting  with  those^at  the  bot- 
tom. The  grate  is  situated  as  is  usual  in  open  fireplaces,  and  above  it  are 
doable  top  plates  also  forming  a  flue  between  them.  Hollow  columns  at 
the  comer  of  this  fireplace,  in  front,  connect  the  hollow  hearth  with  this 
hollow  top,  the  back  end  of  which  passes  into  the  chimney,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  Franklin  stove;  there  is  a  damper  situated  on  the  lower  plate  of 
the  upper  base,  which  being  opened  allows  of  a  direct  draught  into  the 
chimney,  but  when  closed,  causes  it  to  circulate  around  the  whole  structure. 
The  grate  is  lined  in  the  usual  way,  and  supposing  the  damper  to  be  closed, 
the  draaght  is  over  the  sloping  back  into  the  back  flue,  then  downwards 
between  the  two  back  plates,  then  forward  in  the  hollow  hearth,  and  up- 
ward through  the  columns  into  the  cap  flue,  and  back  into  the  chimney. 
The  claim  is  to  ^Hhe  principle  of  diffusing  the  heat  of  an  open  fireplace  or 
grate  to  the  hearth  and  parts  situated  below  the  fire,  by  a  descending  and 
ascendins  flue,  or  flues,  and  double  hearth,  as  set  forth  and  described." 


17.  For  an  improvement  in  Stoves;  John  C.  Parry,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 

sjlvania,  June  12. 

Although  many  patents  are  taken  for  trifling  things,  the  one  before  us  may 
be  conatdered  as  standing  alone  in  its  own  littlenes.  The  whole  thing  propos- 
ed b  to  cover  the  rods  used  for  conaecting  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  Franklin, 
tea  plate,  and  other  stoves,  by  half  columns  of  cast  iron. 
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18.  For  a  Saw  Set;  Herrick  Aiken,  Dracut,  Middlesex  county, 
Massachusetts,  June  12. 

The  description  of  the  saw  set  is  very  imperfect,  or  the  instrament  itself 
is  strikingly  so.  There  is  to  be  a  small  piece  of  steel  with  a  rounding  face 
set  in  an  iron  bed,  and  upon  this  the  setting  is  to  be  effected.  Two  horns, 
or  projecting  pieces  on  the  bed,  are  employed  to  hold  the  said  blade  id  its 
place,  and  there  is  (o  be  a  regnlating  guage,  which  in  the  drawing  is  repre- 
sented as  having  teeth  on  it  like  those  of  a  saw,  and  we  are  told  that  **  the 
set  of  the  teeth  is  performed  by  a  hammer,  or  hammer  and  punch.  The 
claim  is  to  the  foregoing  parts. '^  We  know  something  about  saws,  saw 
sets,  and  saw  setting,  but  should  be  at  a  loss,  with  all  the  helps  before  us, 
in  attempting  to  construct  and  use  the  foregoing  instrument. 

19.  For  Splitting  and  Paring  Leather;  Herrick  Aiken,  Dracut, 
Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  June  12. 

This  machine  is  for  cutting  or  skiving  leather  after  it  has  been  cut  in 
strips  or  pieces  to  the  required  length  and  width.  Like  the  foregoing,  it  is 
but  imperfectly  described,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  carried  into  effect 
without  the  aid  of  invention.  A  cutting  knife  is  to  enter  horizontally  along 
a  cast  iron  frame,  and  what  is  called  a  revolving  regulator^  which  we  are 
told  '^  is  an  inclined,  hollow  semicircle,^'  is  placed  above  the  knife,  extend- 
ing between  two  upright  studs,  to  which,  we  suppose,  it  is  attached  by 
gudgeons,  placed  eccentrically,  so  that  when  turned  down  over  the  edge 
of  the  knife,  its.  distance  therefrom  maybe  regulated  by  its  eccentricity, 
and  thus  serves  as  a  guage  for  different  thicknesses.  There  are  some  other 
parts  for  which  we  could  suppose  a  use,  and  a  mode  of  fixing,  but  this  is 
rather  a  departure  from  our  general  design.  Very  simple  instruments  have 
been  long  in  use  for  the  same  purpose,  and  although  this  is  called  an  im- 
provement, the  term  must  be  taken  in  its  technical  acception  only,  meaning 
that  it  is  not  precisely  like  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

The  claim  made,  is  to  ^\  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  machine  so  as  to  produce  the  one  before  described,  and  partic- 
ularly the  method  of.  confining  the  knife,  and  the  construction  of  the  regu- 
lator.''  The  former  part  of  the  claim  may  be  tacked  on  to  any  specification; 
the  latter  portion  is  to  things  not  properly  described. 

20.  For  an  improvement  in  Pumps  and  Fire  Engines;  Henry 
Gates,  Northampton,  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  June  12. 

The  body  of  thiS  pump  is  to  be  a  short  cylinder  or  drum,  its  axis  stand- 
ing horizontally,  and  truncated  or  cut  off  on  its  upper  side  so  as  to  reduce 
it  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  cylindrical  capacity;  this  upper  part  is  covered, 
water  tight,  by  a  horizontal  plate.  An  axis  passes  through  the  cylinder,  and 
has  attached  to  it  two  buckets  or  leaves,  standing  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  fitting  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  and  the  two  heads,  water  tight, 
to  effect  which  they  are  made  of  durable  metallic  plates,  screwed  together 
.  with  packing  between  them.  Each  of  these  leaves  has  a  valve  opening 
outwards,  or  towards  the  upper  plate  of  the  chamber. 

The  upper  part  of  the  drum  is  divided  into  two  chambers  by  a  fixed  par- 
tition descending  from  the  upper  plate  to  the  upper  side  of  the  vibrating 
axis,  against  ivrhich  it  is  to  fit  water  tight  There  are  two  valves  opening 
upwards  on  the  top  plate,  one  on  each  side  of  the  partition,  and  these  are 
both  covered  by  a  conical  delivery  pipe,  by  which  the  water  is  to  be  con-* 
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6ocfed  as  required.    The  receiving  pipe  descendfl  from  the  bottom  of  the 

cbamber  into  the  resor?oir,  or  chamber. 

The  axis  19  to  be  made  to  vibrate  about  a  quadrant  of  a  circle^  and  those 
acqimiDted  with  hydraulics  will  see,  that  if  the  instrument  be  in  good  order, 
water  will  be  raised  by  it.  The  coostraction  of  a  pump,  operating  as  de- 
sciibedy  is  claimed.  We  could  point  to  very  similar  plans  of  pumps,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  touch  this  point.  Such  pumps,  if  made  with 
extreme  care,  will  work  promisingly  at  first,  but  they  will  soon  go  out  of 
order.  When  in  the  best  condition,  we  do  not  believe  that  such  a  pump  is 
equal  to  the  common  piston  pnd  cylinder,  the  direction  of  the  water  being 
quite  as  mach  changed  in  it. 

21.  For  Heating  •Apparatus}  Robert  Rogers,  South  Berwick,  York, 
coanty,  Maine,  June  12. 

This  apparatus,  we  are  informed,  produces  radiated  heat,  steam  heat, 
and  heated  air  at  the  same  time,  which  are  conjointly  to  be  employed  in 
the  heating  of  buildings*  The  stove  or  furnace  part  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  three  concentric  cylindrical  vessels ;  the  innermost  of  these  is  a  circular 
pipe,  like  a  stove  pipe,  which  is  to  receive  cold  air  at  its  lower  end,  below 
the  ash  pit ;  Its  upper  end  supplying  lateral  pipes  with  heated  air  at  any 
cooTenlent  height  above  the  fire  chamber.  This  pipe,  to  the  height  of  the 
fire  chamber,  is  surrounded  by  a  double  cylindrical  boiler  which  forms  the 
Inn^r  wall  of  that  chamber.  The  fire  chamber  is  formed  by  a  second  dou- 
ble cylindrical  boiler,  placed  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  former,  and  of 
the  same  height  with  it,  and  which  is  also  the  outer  wall  of  the  chamber, 
occopying  the  place  of  the  ordinary  lining  of  a  cylinder  stove ;  the  grate 
bars  and  ash  pit  are  formed  as  usual,  and  there  are  cold  water  and  steam 
tubes  leading  into  the  boilers.  The  smoke  pipe  surrounds  the  air  pipe,  being 
reduced  in  its  diameter  by  the  conical  form  given  to  the  stove  above  the 
fireplace. 

The  patentee  believes  that  this  stove  will  be  very  economical,  producing 
a  reiy  large  portion  of  heat  from  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  as  he  does 
Dot  point  out  any  particular  part  of  it  as  his  invention,  he  appears  to  think 
that  the  whole  arrangement  is  new ;  this,  however,  is  a  mistake,  concentric 
cylindrical  boilers  forming  the  walls  of  the  fire  chamber  having  been  re- 
peatedly employed.  Had  we  time  to  dwell  upon  it  we  could  easily  point 
ont  what  we  consider  as  great  practical  objections  to  the  contrivance. 

22.  For  an  improved  Wind  Mill /or  Raising  Water  to  set  machi- 
Derj  in  motion ;  David  W.  Hurst,  Newbury,  E^x  county,  Massachu- 
sette,  June  12. 

How  much  the  patentee  is  mistaken  in  his  ideas  and  expectations  as  re- 
gards this  contrivance,  wjU  be  apparent  from  his  own  words ;  we  therefore 
give  what  he  himself  says ;  a  procedure  the  fairness  of  which  he  will  not 


*<  This  invention,  it  is  believed,  possesses  advantages  above  all  other  ma- 
clnoea  now  in  use,  inasmuch  as  with  a  small  breeze  of  wind  a  crank  placed 
at  the  upper  part  of  a  common  windmill,  will  be  set  in  motion,  and  being 
coonected  with  machinery  in  the  windmill,  embracing  four  pumps  or  engines 
also  connected,  will  raise  from  a  pond,  well,  or  spring  of  water,  into  a  resor- 
voir  placed  In  or  near  the  mill,  as  may  be  convenient,  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  aet  in  motion  any  variety  of  wheels  and  machinery  required  for  grinding, 
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aod  for  all  other  purposes  for  which  such  machiDery  is  used  hj  cabinet 
tnalcers,  and  in  other  manufactories,  being  conducted  from  the  reservoir  on 
to  an  overshot  wheel  by  common  pipes;  and  possesses  the  important  advan- 
tage of  being  set  in  motion  by  a  slight  breeze  of  wind,  bringing  into  use  the 
full  power  of  the  water  upon  machinery  which  may  conveniently  be  placed 
under  any  building  in  which  it  may  be  required  to  be  usedj' 

The  drawing  represents  a  windmill  working  four  force  pumps  to  drive 
the  mill  wheel.  If  the  thing  was  good  for  any  thing  it  was  not  patentable, 
as  the  raising  of  water  by  windmills  for  various  purposes  is  a  very  old  in- 
vention ;  but  the  whole  proposition  shows  an  entire  want  of  knowledge  upoD 
the  subject. 

23.  For  a  Mortising  Machine;  Jonathan  Page,  Hennike,  Merrimac 
county,  New  Hampshire. 

There  is,  of  necessity,  a  considerable  resemblance  among  the  various 
mortising  machipes  which  have  been  patented,  their  differences  consisting 
in  a  more  or  less  convenient  mode  of  arraying  the  parts;  all  we  shall  give 
relating  to  that  before  us  is  the  claim. 

'<  Your  petitioner  claims  the  construction  of  the  frame  for  receiving  the 
piece  to  be  mortised,  with  a  movable  rest  and  guards  different  from  any  ia 
use,  whereby  materials  of  different  sizes  may  be  more  conveniently  mor- 
tised, and  wheel  hubs,  in  particular,  of  all  sizes,  are  mortised  by  the  use  of 
a  cheap  and  simple  carriage  for  confining  them.  He  also  claims  the  use  of 
common  chisels  in  the  operation  of  his  machine,  and  the  cheap  and  simple 
construction  of  the  whole.'' 


24.  For  an  Oven;  Samuel  Pollard,  Bucksport,  Hancock  county^ 
Maine,  June  12. 

A  cylindrical  sheet  iron  oven  is  to  be  placed  in  the  chimney  of  a  common 
open  fireplace,  its  front  resting  on  the  iron  mantel  bar,  and  its  back  end  be-^ 
ing  supported  in  any  suitable  way  at  the  back  of  the  chimney.  An  addi- 
tional flue  is  to  be  made  under  the  oven,  just  above  the  fire,  to  heat  the 
back  end  of  the  oven  more  effectually.  The  contrivance  has  little  or  no 
novelty,  and  is  very  far  inferior  to  some  similar  inventions.  It  may  be  put 
up  cheaply,  but  that,  alone,  is  not  a  sufficient  repommendation.  There  is 
DO  claim  made. 


.25.  For  a  machine  for  Shaving  Staves^  Heading,  and  Shingles;^ 
John  Everhart,  Wayne,  Warren  county,  Ohio,  June  12. 

This  machine  operates  much  in  the  same  way  with  some  others,  that  is, 
the  stave  or  other  article  to  be  shaved  is  held  down  by  a  pressing  roller, 
and  is  forced  between  cutting  knives  by  means  of  a  lever  acted  upon  by  a 
windlass.  The  claim  made  is  ^'  to  the  use  of  the  lever  geared  as  hereio 
described,  operating  in  combination  with  the  knives  and  other  part,  in  the 
manner,  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth."  We  think  that  there  are 
certain  parts  of  the  machine  which  might  baVe  been  specially  claimed,  in 
addition  to  the  manner  of  acting  upon  the  lever,  and  they  might  be  more 
safely  depended  upon  than  the  general  action  of  the  machine. 

26.  For  a  Machine  for  Shelling  and  (Jrinding  Com;  George  M. 
Weaver,  Montgomery  Square,  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,, 
June  12. 
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Tbe  shelling  is  effected  by  means  of  a  reyoWing  cylinder,  the  corn  being 
fedio  bj  hand;  tbe  feeder,  which  reacts  against  the  cylinder,  has  some  pe- 
culiarities In  its  constraction,  but  the  whole  machine  does  not  essentially 
Mer  from  some  others.  The  grinder  is  merely  a  cast  iron  frustrum  of  a 
cone,  farrowed  on  its  smaller  end, and  on  ils  edges,  which  revolves  in  acor- 
respoodiDg  cast  iron  pan  or  box.  The  claim  is  to  *^the  constraction  and 
arrangement  of  the  feeder,  operating  with  the  cylinder.  In  the  manner  de- 
scribed; and  also  the  construction  of  the  grinder,  by  which  it  Is  made  to 
grind  on  the  conical  and  front  surfaces  at  the  same  time." 


27.  For  Wooden  Names;  Serene  Norton,  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario 
county,  Nei^  York,  June  12. 

These  faames  are  to  be  made  of  any  hard  close  grained  wood,  and  are  to 
be  formed  much  like  the  howe  collar,  for  which  they  are  to  operate  as  a 
sabstitote.  The  mode  of  uniting  them  together  by  straps,  and  of  attaching 
the  geariog  to  them,  with  some  other  things  relating  thereto,  are  clearly 
enoQgh  described,  and  must  be  considered  as  altogether  new  in  every  part, 
as  there  is  no  claim. 


28.  For  a  Spring  Seat  Riding  Saddle;  Jacob  G.  Patmer,  Harvey 
Beard  and  Anthony  Beard^  Greenville,  Augusta  county^  Virginia,  April 
12. 

Clmm,  **  Now  we  do  not  claim  as  new  in  the  constraction  of  spring  seat 
saddles,  tbe  application  of  a  spring  to  the  head  of  the  tree,  nor  a  spring  of 
zig-zag  or  W  shape,  as  applied  to  this  purpose.  But  what  we  do  claim  as 
new,  and  onr  invention  is  the  form  and  manner  of  constructing  the  frame 
aod  attaching  the  spring  thereto,  being  curved  so  as  to  conform  to  the  gullet 
of  the  saddle,  and  being  attached  to  the  tree  by  straps  and  webbing,  as  de- 
scribed. We  also  claim  the  application  of  similar  springs  to  the  gfirth,  or 
girths  of  the  saddle,  and  also  the  iron  horn  secured  to  and  covered  as  herein 
described  and  set  forth.'' 


29.  For  a  Machine  for  Propelling  Machinery  by  Weights;  Elisha 
Tamer,  North  Pownal,  Cumberland  county,  Maine,  June  12. 

We  will  present  an  extract  from  the  so  called  specification,  which^  although 
tided  by  what  is  called  a  drawing,  leaves  the  inquirer  as  completely  igno- 
rant of  the  intentions  of  the  patentee,  as  though  they  were  intendeci  to  be 
concealed.  W^'e  guess,  however,  that  the  instrument  is  intended  to  gain 
power,  although  there  is  not  even  an  attempt  to  make  known  how  this  is  to 
be  done. 

*K)pKRATioN.  The  weight  being  wound  upon  the  loose  barrel  by  manual 
or  other  power,  the  catch  is  thrown  into  the  ratchet  wheel  by  a  spring  made 
fast  to  the  wheel  fixed  to  the  axle.  The  pinion  on  the  end  of  the  axle  works 
into  a  c<^  wheel,  this  again  into  the  cog  wheels  that  convey  the  motion  to 
any  object  required  to  be  put  in  motion." 

<*The  invention  here  claimed,  and  desired  to  be  secured  by  Letters  Patent, 
conaists  in  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  several  part^  of  the  ma- 
chine before  described,  for  propelling  machinery  by  weight. 

30.  For  Apparatus  for     Cooling   Water    and  other   Liquids; 
John  Waring,  Port  Tobacco,  Carolina  county,  Virginia,  June  12. 
A  vessel,  like  a  jar,  for  containing  water,  is  to  be  placed  within  a  wooden 
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box,  ftnd  surmounted  with  ptUverized  charcoal;  a  second  vessel  containing 
ice  is  to  be  let  down  into  the  jar  of  water,  and  the  latter  when  refrigerated, 
is  to  be  dra^n  off  by  means  of  a  cock. 

A  claim  is  made  to  ^Hhe  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  apparatus  for  cooling  water  and  other  fluids."  In  which  arrangement 
and  adaptation  there  is  neither  improvement,  invention,  or  discovery,  if 
originality  is  considered  as  making  a  component  part  of  these  things. 

31.  For  apparatus  for  Hoisting'  and  Delivering  Burthens  from 
Ships;  Barnabus  Pike,  city  of  New  York,  June  12. 

A  frame  is  to  be  made  by  connecting  two  stout  pieces  of  timber,  sixteen 
or  twenty  feet  long,  by  cross  timber  mortised  into  their  ends.  The  long 
timbers  for  a  railway  upon  which  to  support  a  carriage,  which  runs  upon 
friction  rollers  on  their  upper  edges.  Stout  legs  are  framed  into  the  lower 
sides  of  the  rail  timbers,  the  carriage  has  a  block  and  tackle  attached  to 
it,  by  the  aid  ot  which,  and  a  windlass,  the  goods  are  to  be  raised  from 
the  hold  of  a  vessel.  The  carriage  is  then  moved  along  the  rails,  which 
extend  on  to  a  wharf,  and  the  packages  landed.  The  claim  is  to  the  car- 
riage as  above  described  and  applied,  and  the  principle  and  mode  of  carry- 
ing and  delivering  the  burthens." 

The  whole  is  clearly  described  and  represented,  and  at  certain  periods 
we  have  no  doubt  that  such  an  apparatus  will  be  very  useful,  but  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  must,  in  most  places,  very  much  interfere  with  the  em* 
ployment  of  it. 

32.  For  Antifriction  Wheels;  Julian  Nicolet,  Pittsbui^,  Pennsyl- 
vania; an  alien  who  has  resided  two  years  in  the  United  States,  June  12. 

The  wheel  used  is  that  of  Mr.  Ross  Winan's,  in  which  the  axle,  the  friction 
of  which  is  to  be  relieved,  rests  upon  the  inner  periphery  of  a  flaoched 
friction  wheel.  The  patentee  says,  *«Now  I  do  not  claim  to  have  invented 
the  friction  wheel  described  herein,  but  of  its  application  to  the  specific 
purposes  herein  set  forth,"  that  is,  to  the  shafts  of  water  wheels,  fly  wheels, 
and  paddle  wheels,  Mr.  Winan's  having  applied  them  to  rail  road  cars. 
Be  it  remarked  however,  that  Mr.  Winan's  patent  has  not  expired,  nor  has 
it  been  repealed,  and  the  friction  wheel  itself,  therefore,  vests  in  him, and 
no  one  can  take  it  from  him  under  the  pretence  of  applying  it  to  axles  of  a 
kind  differing  from  those  to  which  he  applied  them. 

33.  For  a  Bee  House;  William  Groves,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  countyi 
Pennsylvania,  June  12. 

^  Houses,  or  large  hives,  for  the  more  convenient  management  and  secu- 
rity of  bees,  have  been  variously  constructed  by  apiarians,  several  of  which 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  patents.  In  that  before  us  their  are  some 
variations  of  form  and  management,  the  absolute  value  of  which  is  a  question 
of  experience,  and  as  we  perceive  but  little  of  originality,  and  have  a  long 
list  to  go  through  this  month,  we  shall  not  give  the  claims  or  attempt  any 
description. 

34.  For  a  machine  for  Shaving  and  Jointing  Shingles;  Samuel 
B.  Chapman,  Camden,  Gloucester  county,  New  Jersey.  First  patented 
March  15th,  1834,  re-issued  on  an  amended  specification,  June  12th, 
1835. 
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CUm.  ^What  I  claim  as  mj  invention  is  the  manner  of  fixing  the 
knires  within  the  iron  frame;  and  the  giving  to  one  or  both  of  them  a  ver- 
tical aotion  onlj,  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  manner,  or  upon  the  principle, 
Md  set  forth.  1  also  claim  the  use  of  rollers,  or  segments  of  rollers,  to 
Goatinoe  the  pressnre  upon  the  shingle  after  it  has  passed  in  part  through 
the  kmTes." 

As  this  patent  has  been  before  noticed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  any 
thug  in  this  place  to  the  claim  now  made. 

35.  For  a  Winnowing  Machine;  Jeremiah  Nichols,  Chestertown, 
Kent  county,  Maryland,  June  15. 

This  winnowing  machine  is  said  to  be  like  most  others,  excepting  that 
leather  is  nailed  on  to  prevent  the  escape  of  wind,  and  one  or  two  other 
trifling  additions  made  which  we  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  describe. 

36.  For  a  Mortising  and  Tenoning  Machine;  Joseph  H.  Darby, 
Lsomioster,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  June  15. 

A  very  brief  description  is  given  of  this  machine,  which  is  so  similar  to 
othen  that  the  ittoenior  ought  certainly  to  have  pointed  out  its  novelties;  he, 
iMnie?er,has  failed  to  do  this,  and  we  have  failed  in  the  attempt  to  discover 
them;  there  is  no  claim  to  any  part  of  the  affair.  A  vertical  shaft,  capable 
of  swivelling,  when  required,  receives  at  its  lower  end,  the  chisel  by  which 
the  mortises,  or  tenons,  are  to  be  made.  A  crank  shaft,  carryine  a  fly 
wheel,  is  to  move  the  shaft  up  and  down,  and  is  itself  made  to  revolve  hj 
means  of  a  second  crank,  and  a  treadle.  The  stuff"  to  be  operated  upon  is 
piiced  upon  a  regulating  shifting  bed.  The  drawins  shows  two  forms  of 
chisels,  but  we  do  not  hear  any  thing  about  them  in  the  specification. 

37.  For  a  Machine  for  Washing  and  Churning;  Charles  Otis, 
Pbkaburg,  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  June  15.    (See  SpecificatiiHi.) 

38.  For  an  Auger;  William  Jones,  Portsmouth,  Norfolk  county,  Vir- 
ginia, June  15. 

The  specification  of  this  invention  is  brevity  itself  exemplified;  it  consists 
sf  the  following  words.  <<This  improvement  is  a  hollow  anger  made  so  as 
to  embrace  the  ImUs  or  fastenings  in  ships  or  vessels,  and  to  cut  the  wood 
from  around  them,  by  which  means  the  plank,  &c.,  can  be  removed,  with- 
sat  the  delay,  trouble,  and  expense,  usually  required  by  splittine  them  out." 

la  the  drawing,  the  augur  is  represented  as  twisted  like  tne  ordinary 
■crew  anger,  but  capable  of  allowing  a  bolt  to  pass  within  it.  This  must 
he  a  very  useful  thing,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  new. 

39.  For  a  Paper  Ruling  Machine;  James  C.  Teasdale,  Dansville, 
livingstoQ  county,  New  York,  June  15. 

It  is  said  in  the  claim  that  this  invention  ''consists  in  having  one  additional 
cjliader,  apron,  and  strings,  by  which  the  paper  is  mled  on  both  sides  as 
hefore  described;"  which  description  fails  altogether  in  its  professed  object, 
bong  drawn  up  without  any  apparent  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

4a  For  a  Machine  for  cutting  Sausage  Meat,  and  stuffing  Sous- 
H^;  Abraham  and  John  Keagy,  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  June 
1^.    (See  Specification.) 

▼oi.  rVlL— No.  1.^-Javuart,  1836.  7 
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41.  For  an  Undershot  Wheel;  fibenezer  Cochran,  Gibson  couoty, 
Indiana,  June  15. 

This  is  an  old,  and  good-for-nothing  contrivance.  The  backets  are  all 
to  swivel  on  pins  near  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  and  we  are  told,  and 
that  not  for  the  first  time,  that  ^^A  wheel  thus  constructed  with  floating  and 
folding  backets,  will  run  either  wholly  or  partly  under  water  without  diffi- 
culty; and  when  the  water  has  lost  its  force  upon  the  buckets  they  will 
float  and  fold  round  on  their  pivots,  with  but  little  friction,  weight,  or  ob» 
struction,  until  they  come  on  to  the  pins  or  cleats." 

We  could,  with  a  little  trouble,  point  to  precisely  the  same  thin^;  our 
remarks  on  the  water  wheel  noticed  at  p.  2S6,  vol.  xi.,  apply  sufficiently, 
well,  although  the  cases  are  not  perfectly  analogous* 


42.  For  an  Accelerated  Spinner;  Leonard  Norcross,  Dixfield,  Oxford 
county,  Maine,  June  15. 

A  wheel  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter  is  to  work  into  an  endless  screw^ 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  whirl  upop  the  spindle.  It  will  be 
needless  to  contend  against  the  novelty  of  this  mode  of  obtaining  rapid  mo- 
tion, and  every  one  acquainted  with  machinery  will  be  aware  that  rapid 
destruction  will  also  be  insured,  from  this  excellent  mode  of  increasing 
friction. 


43.  For  Raising  Stumps^  RockSf  fyc.  from  the  ground;  Leonard 
Norcross,  Dixfield,  Oxford  county,  Maine,  June  15. 

A  tripod  is  to  be  made  which  is  to  be  placed  over  the  stump,  &c.  to  be 
raised.  A  screw,  standing  vertically,  passes  through  the  cap  of  the  tripod, 
and,  at  its  lower  end,  has  chains,  hooks,  &c.  by  which  to  hold  on  to  the 
stump.  A  sweep,  or  lever,  is  to  be  drawn  round  by  a  horse,  a  nut  on  the 
inner  end  of  the  lever  raising  the  screw;  no  provision  is  made  to  prevent  the 
turning  of  the  latter  with  the  nuts. 

We  should  think  the  claim  just  as  legitimate  to  raise  stones  b;^  a  hand- 
spike, as  to  raise  them,  and  other  articles,  by  the  most  simple  application  of 
the  screw.  That  such  a  machine  properly  braced,  and  upon  firm  ground,, 
might  be  made  to  raise  stumps,  &c.  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  excepting 
the  clearer  of  land  can  contrive  to  carry  his  stumps  to  the  machine,  he  will 
find  no  small  difficulty  in  carrying  the  machine  from  stump  to  stump,  fix- 
ing it  with  sufficient  stability,  and  obtaining  a  place  for  his  horses  to  walk 
upon. 


44.  For  thinning  Cotton  Plants;  Jordan  Catling,  Murfreesborough,. 
Hertford  county.  North  Carolina,  June  19. 

A  kind  of  instrument  resembling  a  double  wheeled  plough  is  so  con- 
structed as  that  the  wheels  may  straddle  the  cotton  rows.  One  of  the 
wheels  has  cogs  on  its  inner  face  which  take  into  a  pinion,  or  trundle,  on  a 
horizontal  shaft,  revolving  lengthwise  of  the  machine,  and  carrying  two 
hoes,  or  one,  as  may  be  desired,  on  the  ends  of  arms,  for  thinning  the  cotton; 
a  coulter  and  horse  hoe  are  fixed  on  to  each  side  rail,  for  siding  up.  Some 
directions  are  given  respecting  the  use  of  the  machine  when  the  cotton  maj 
be  unequal  in  thickness;  but  upon  the  whole  its  action  is  not  rendered 
clear.  The  claim  is  to  ^^the  manner  in  which  I  have  combined  the  operation 
of  the  wheels  and  hoes  in  the  interior  of  the  frame.'' 
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15.  For  a  Machine  for  Thrashing  Clover  Seed;  John  P.  Ridings, 
Hillsborough^  Highland  county,  Ohio,  June  19. 

In  this  hailing  machine  the  seeds  are  to  be  rubbed  between  a  cylinder 
ind  concave,  and  the  fixing  of  the  latter  so  as  to  be  borne  up  by  springs  is 
til  that  is  claimed.  We  apprehend  that  this  claim  has  been  before  made, 
or  the  method  of  doing  it  describedi  at  least  ninety  and  nine  times. 

46,  For  an  improvement  in  a  Forge  and  Bellows;  John  C .  Concklin, 
Pcekskill,  West  Chester  county,  New  fork,  June  19. 

'*Tbe  principle  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  Smiths' 
forge,  made  of  cast  metal,  with  a  double  bellows  placed  underneath  the  bed 
of  the  foree;  the  bellows  being  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  in  square,  or 
horizontal  measurement,  as  the  bed  of  the  forge.  The  forge,  however,  may 
heiostained  on  an  iron  frame  work,  so  constructed  as  to  be  portable  when 
the  combination  is  made  sufficiently  light." 

The  middle  board  of  the  double  bellows  is  to  be  placed  obliquely,  so  that 
the  novable  boards  may  rise  in  reverse  direction;  this,  we  suppose  is  to  save 
rwo.  The  forge  back,  bellows  lever,  &c.,  are  described,  but  such  forges, 
with  the  bellows  beneath  the  fire,  the  greater  part  being  made  of  cast-iron, 
tre  Dot  novelties.  We  have  one  which  was  imported  from  England  twenty 
jears  ago$  and  others  very  similar  have  been  patented  in  the  United  States. 

47.  For  a  Hinged  Boot  Cramp;  Nathan  Ayer,  SL  Johnsbury,  Cale- 
donia county,  Vermont,  June  19. 

Although  hinged  boot  cramps  are  very  common  things,  the  patentee  de- 
scribes his,  which  he  does  with  sufficient  clearness,  without  making  any 
claim.  He  merely  informs  us  that  <*its  peculiar  utility  and  improvement  is 
shown  in  its  application  to  use.  Having  suitably  blocked  out  the  leather  to 
be  cramped,  throw  the  leg  and  foot  of  the  cramp,  by  means  of  the  hinge,  as 
near  as  may  be  in  a  straight  line,  fasten  the  leather  around  it  in  the  proper 
place  by  slightly  sewing  the  opposite  edges,  then  raise  the  leg  and  latoh  it, 
msert  the  wedee  at  the  toe;  then  by  turning  the  screws  on  the  bottom  of  the 
foot,  at  the  heel  and  backf  the  leather  to  be  cramped  will  be  immediately 
compressed  into  the  desired  shape." 

4a  For  Xylographic  Check  Plates;  Charles  G  Wright,  -Qty  of 
New  York,  June  19. 

The  plate  from  which  notes,  or  checks,  are  to  be  printed  is  to  be  covered, 
hj  means  of  an  engraving  lathe,  by  transferring,  or  otherwise,  with  a  very 
light  pattern,  consisting  of  close,  but  fine,  lines.  From  this  the  paper  is  to 
be  printed,  say  of  a  light  blue,  pink,  &c*  The  standing  words  may  then 
be  printed  of  another  colour  by  any  of  the  known  methods.  Should  che- 
mical means  be  resorted  to  for  the  removal  of  the  fine  ground,  no  human 
ingeDQity,  it  is  said,  will  suffice  to  restore  and  re-unite  the  lines;  and  to 
transfer  the  two  kinds  of  printing  lithographically,  will  be  equally  imprac- 
ficable.  When  used  without  the  printing  of  standing  words,  any  erasure 
OD  the  fine  ground  will  be  perfectly  apparent. 

'^e  invention  consists  in  the  prepared  ground  covering  of  paper  to  be 
ssed  for  securities  written  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  or  without  standing 
words  in  the  same,  of  different  colour  from  such  ground,  substantially  as 
ibove  described." 
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40.  For  a  Brick  Machine;  T.  Miles  Bannistery  Phelps,  Ontario 
county,  New  York,  Juoe  19. 

This  is  said  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  machine  called  ^(Rising's  Co- 
lumbian Brick  Maker,"  which,  it  seems,  was  a  common  pug  mill  for  mixing 
the  clay,  the  tub  in  which  the  vertical  shaft,  with  its  knives,  revolved,  being 
cylindrical. 

*^What  I  claim  to  have  invented  as  an  improvement  on  Rising^s  machine, 
is  the  tub  or  cylinder  beine  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top;  the  circu- 
lar scrapers  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  the  two  pistons,  and  the 
manner  of  working  them;  the  moulds,  the  manner  of  working  them,  and  the 
mode  of  casting  them  off  to  right  and  left  by  means  of  a  lever.'' 


50.  For  Pistons  for  Sieam  Engines;  Benjamin  Wright  and  (jeorge 
Kitchen,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan  Territory,  June  19. 

This  is  a  worthless  contrivance,  lamely  described.  The  piston  is  to 
have  six,  or  any  other  number  of  vertical  rods  extending  from  one  head  of 
it  to  the  other,  and  between  each  of  these  there  is  to  be  a  bellied  friction 
roller,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  of  them  fitting  the  cylinder,  to  take  off  friction. 
The  other  part  of  the  piston  is  to  be  packed  with  hemp,  or  cork. 

51.  For  a  Mortise  Lock  and  Latch;  John  6.  Hotchkins,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  June  19. 

This  is  a  kind  of  lock,  or  latch,  somewhat  similar  to  several  which  have 
been  patented  within  a  few  years,  excepting  that  before  ns  is  claimed  to 
be  new  in  the  forming  of  the  case  and  tumbler  as  described.  To  ascertain 
the  peculiar  difference  between  this  and  some  others,  would  require  more 
time  than  we  can  bestow  upon  the  subject.  The  drawing  does  not  make 
this  point  clear,  for  although  it  is  good  enough  as  a  picture,  it  aives  no 
sections,  makes  but  three  references,  and  that  to  parts  partially  obscured. 


52.  For  an  improved  mode  of  Fixing  Tubes  in  Steam  Boilers;  John 
Goulding,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  June  19. 

The  tubes  for  the  passage  of  heated  air,  or  water,  which  pass  from  head 
to  head,  or  from  one  part  of  a  steam  boiler  to  another,  are  to  have  tapering 
male  screws  cut  on  each  end;  one  of  these  is  to  be  larger  in  diameter  than 
the  other,  so  that  the  smaller  screw  at  one  end,  and  the  tube  also,  may  pass 
through  the  hole  made  for  the  larger  screw.  The  larger  end  may  be  upset, 
or  increased  in  size  in  any  other  way.  The  screws  are  to  be  tapering,  and 
must  be  cut  with  such  truth  that  thejr  will  enter  and  tighten  up  at  the  same 
time.    The  claim  is  to  this  mode  of  inserting  tubes. 

53.  For  a  Machine  for  Boarding  and  Softening  Skins;  Eli  Ken- 
dall, Ashby,  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  June  19. 

The  mode  of  softening  skins  which  has  been  hitherto  followed,  is  to  rub 
them  with  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  t>oard  faced  with  cork,  and  having 
a  strap  across  the  back,  in  which  to  insert  the  hand.  In  the  machine  before 
us,  there  is  a  sort  of  rubbing  board,  the  lower  side  of  which  acts  upon  the 
whole  skin  at  once,  it  being  doubled,  with  its  polished  side  inwards.  We 
cannot,  without  the  drawing,  give  a  full  description  of  the  machine,  and 
it  is  not,  in  fact,  very  clearly  illustrated.    There  is  no  claim  made,  the 
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wbde  machioe  being  considered  as  new.    We  are  told  that*  by  its  means, 
ooeaiQ  cao  perform  what  has  been  accounted  the  work  of  three. 

bL  For  a  Portable  Boiler;  Anson  W.  Spenser,  Cazenovia^  Madi- 
aoD  county^  New  York,  June  19. 

Boilers  are  generally  made  with  the  design  of  saving  heat,  but  that  before 
•sis  well  adapted  to  the  wasting  of  it,  which  it  will  do  most  effectually. 
Ttie  drawing  represents  a  boiler  something  like  a  coffee  pot,  but  with  the 
snilJer  end  downwards.  An  interior  fire  tube  runs  from  liottom  to  top, 
perforating  txith,  so  that  there  may  be  an  ash  pit  below,  and  that  the 
draoght  maj  be  increased  by  adding  a  pipe  on  the  top.  The  fluid  is,  of 
course,  to  sarround  the  fire.  Of  what  use  the  thing  is  to  be  we  are  not  told, 
Bor  will  this  soon  be  discovered. 


55.  For  a  Machine  for  Cutting  Orass;  Isaac  Sturdevant,  of  Port- 
land, and  John  Holmes,  of  Harrison,  Cumberland  county,  Maine, 
June  19. 

Foar  scythes  are  to  be  made  to  revolve  horizontally  on  a  vertical  shaft, 
bj  gearing  from  the  wheel  axles.  The  general  plan  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon for  such  machines,  is  imperfectly  described  and  drawn,  and  there  is 
00  claim  made. 


56.  For  a  Machine  for  Planting  Cotton;  Jordan  Catling,  Mur- 
freesborough,  Hertford  county.  North  Carolina,  June  19. 

Machines  for  planting  seeds  are  very  numerous;  the  one  before  us  con- 
sists of  the  various  apparatus  for  opening  the  ground,  dropping  the  seed, 
and  closing  the  furrows,  and  differs  but  little  from  others.  The  claim  is  to 
that  part  of  the  machine  which  performs  the  operation  of  distributing  the 
portions  of  seed  intended  to  be  dropped  from  the  first  hopper  to  the  second, 
and  consists  of  the  combination  formed  by  the  slide  board  attached,  as 
described,  to  the  hopper  and  moved  from  side  to  side  by  the  shaft  suspend- 
ed from  the  brace  by  the  eye,  and  working  with  the  slide  board  by  means 
of  tiie  pivot,  or  pin:  also,  the  use  of  the  second  hopper  below,  adjusted  with 
the  bole  through  the  beam. 

57.  For  a  Smut  Mill;  John  Card,  Gainsville,  Gennesee  county,  New 
York,  Jane  20. 

The  patentee  denominates  this  an  ^'Elastic,  Accelerating,  Smut  Mill,'* 
and  Aimishes  a  description  of  much  length  and  particularity.  A  vertical 
skaft  is  to  earrr  a  cylindrical  rubber,  which  may  be  two  feet  four  inches 
h^  ifteen  inches  diameter  at  top,  and  eighteen  at  bottom.  This  is  to  be 
s«rroBiKU«l  by  a  stationary  sheet  iron  case,  punched  from  the  outside  so  as 
to  eoastitnte  it  a  concave  rubber.  The  inner,  or  revolving,  cylinder  is  also 
to  be  converted  into  a  grater  by  covering  the  ends  with  punched  sheet-iron, 
and  the  sides  with  strips  of  leather,  into  which  nails,  or  tacks,  are  driven 
liwa  the  inside,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  elastic  card.  Instead  of  this,  how* 
ever,  it  is  proposed  sometimes  to  cover  the  outside  with  pointed  cast-iron 
staves  the  term  ''elastic"  will,  in  this  case,  not  very  aptly  apply. 

^What  I  claim  as  my  own  invention,  and  not  previously  known,  in  the 
above  described  machine,  is  the  manner  of  constructing  the  cylinder  in  the 
two  dilfereot  ways  herein  above  specified,  together  with  the  principles  of  the 
•peration  ef  said  machine,  it  requiring  less  power  to  propel  it,  and  being 
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used  with  greater  safety,  being  less  liable  to  generate  heat,  than  any  ma- 
chine of  the  kind  before  known  or  used.  I  also  claim  as  my  invention,  the 
manner  of  constructing  the  concave  hereinbefore  mentioned." 

The  machine  is,  substantially,  so  like  a  host  of  others  that  it  would  be  no 
easy  task  to  make  out  a  claim  which  should  not  be  too  broad. 

58.  For  a  Stove;  James  Atwater,  New  Haven,  Connecticuty  June  20. 
We  are  told  by  the  patentee  that  ^Hhis  improvement  consists  in  certain 

alterations  of,  and  additions  to,  a  common  furnace  stove  used  to  burn  hard 
coal,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  and  diffusing  the  heat  of  the  fuel  barned 
therein  in  a  convenient  and  economical  manner." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  Spoor's  parlour  stove, 
(see  vol.  16,  p.  81,)  will  easily  understand  Mr.  Atwater's,  as  it  is  precisely 
the  same  thing,  changed  only  in  form.  The  furnace  part  is  the  common  cy- 
lindrical stove,  with  the  four  flues  of  Spoor's  stove,  forming  four  separate 
columns,  the  stove  and  columns  extending  from  a  quadrangular  base  con* 
taining  the  ash  pit,  and  side  flues,  to  a  quadrangular  cap,  or  entablature 
properly  divided,  and  supplied  with  slides  or  dampers  to  cause  the  heat  to 
circulate  down  the  front  and  up  the  back  columns,  or  to  admit  it  directly  to 
the  escape  pipe. 

The  patentee  disclaims  the  invention  of  the  individual  parts,  but  claims  as 
new  ^4he  above  described  combination  and  arrangement  to  accomplish  the 
above  mentioned  purposes." 

59.  For  a  machine  for  Mixing  Mortar  and  Pulverizing  Clay;  John 
Everhart,  Waynesville,  Ohio,  and  Lewis  Swimley,  Washington  city^  D. 
C,  June  20. 

We  have  before  ns,  in  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  a  very  perfect  description  of  the 
machine  here  patented;  it  is  there  described  as  it  was  used  seventy  or  eighty 
years  since,  but  had  then  no  claim  to  novelty,  its  construction  and  use  being 
of  remote  antiquity.  See  the  article  Pottery^  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  vol.  29.»— i 
We  shall  only  copy  enough  from  Rees,  fully  to  supply  the  place  of  this 
new  specification. 

^^The  clay  is  thrown  into  a  cylinder  of  cast  metal,  four  feet  high  and 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  middle  of  this  cylinder  runs  a  pernen- 
dicular  shaft  with  knives  as  radii  at  ri^t  angles  to  tne  shaft  These  knives 
are  so  arranged  upon  the  shaft  that  their  flat  sides  are  in  the  plane  of  a  spiral 
thread,  so  that  by  the  revolution  of  the  shaft  the  knives  do  not  only  cut  every 
thing  in  their  way,  but  constantly  force  downward  what  may  be  in  the  cy- 
linder, agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the  screw;  another  set  of  knives  is  insert- 
ed in  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  and  extends  to  the  shafts  in  the  centre.'* 

The  only  consolation  we  can  offer  to  the  patentees  is  that  they  are  not 
alone  in  their  disappointment,  the  same  kind  of  machine  having  been  repeat- 
edly made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  other  pretended,  or  imaginary,  inventors. 

60.  For  a  machine  for  Pressing  Brick;  Wm.  Wadsworth,  Hartford^ 
Connecticut,  June  20. 

This  improvement  is  said  to  consist  in  a  combination  of  machinery  to  ef- 
fect a  new  purpose;  the  respective  parts  of  which  machinery  may  all  have 
been  indiviaually  used  for  the  same  or  other  purposes. 

It  is  a  toggle  joint  press,  bearings  very  considerable  resemblance  to  oth- 
er toggle  joint  presses,  which  have  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
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We  do  Dot  think  that  its  new  arrangements  are  so  charactertstic  as  to  '^dis- 
tiDgiisb  it  from  all  other  thiols  before  known  or  used,^'  without  some  spe- 
cific pointing  cat  of  its  novelties. 

61.  For  a  Cooking  Stove;  Le  Grand  Fairmani  Medina,  Orleans 
coimty,New  York,  June  26. 

There  is  not  any  thing  special  in  this  stove,  entitling  it  to  particular  no- 
tice. It  is  to  have  two  ovens,  one  on  each  side,  and  any  required  number 
of  openings  in  the  top  plate  to  receive  cooking  utensils,  or  dampers  to  di- 
rect and  regulate  the  heat 

62.  For  Portable  Ovens,  or  Cooking  Stoves;  Charles  Vale,  Newark, 
Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  June  26. 

There  appears  to  be  but  little  novelty  about  this  stove,  excepting  in  the 
Dame  given  to  it  at  the  end  of  the  claim,  which  is  as  follows:  ^^The  parts  I 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  not  known,  in  the  above  portable  ovens,  are  the 
particular  construction  of  the  fireplace,  which  only  allows  one-third  of  the 
foel  it  willf  con  tain  to  be  ignited  at  one  time,  and  cause  that  to  be  regular 
as  long  as  there  is  that  quantity  in  it.  The  double  shelves,  and  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  smoke  and  heat  over  the  whole  surface  of  them,  by  which 
so  much  fuel  is  saved,  and  from  which  I  call  it  the  Chaloric  Extractor." 

63.  For  a  Machine  for  Cutting  Straw;  James  M*Math,  Mead- 
town,  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  June  26. 

^^What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  not  previously  known  in  the  above 
described  machine  is  the  so  affixing  the  knives  to  the  gate,  or  slide,  that  they 
will  follow  each  other  at  a  distance  just  sufficient  to  allow  the  first  to  have 
passed  throngh,  or  nearly  through,  the  material  to  be  cut,  before  this  second 
cones  in  contact  with  it,  and  so  on  according  to  the  number  of  knives  used; 
and  by  giving  a  degree  of  length  to  the  gate,  or  slide,  and  also  of  length  to 
the  lever,  by  one  stroke  of  the  lever  the  whole  number  of  knives  shall  each 
m  succession  have  passed  through  the  straw." 

It  is  calculated  that  by  such  a  machine,  four  times  the  work  may  be  per- 
fonnedy  **with  little,  if  any,  additional  power." 

64.  For  a  machine  for  Felling  Trees;  James  Hamilton,  citv  of  New 
fork,  June  26. 

The  patentee,  after  describing  the  construction  of  his  machine,  says, 
*Hhis  applicant  in  the  next  place  describes  the  principle  of  his  invention,  as 
bllows.  It  consists  of  the  combination  of  a  horizontal  saw  with  a  crank 
SMvement*  the  saw  being  of  any  convenient  length,  but  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  segment  of  a  circle,  and  the  length  of  the  crank  with  which  it  is  direct- 
ly connected  being  sufficient  for  the  length  of  the  intended  stroke  of  the  saw, 
tiie  saw  being  fixed  in  a  frame,  and  this  moving  in  a  centre  fixed  in  another 
movable  frame  which  is  connected  with  and  movable  upon  the  same  centre 
as  that  of  the  crank;  this  frame  having  a  horizontal  circular  movement  upon 
a  roller,  by  force  of  a  weight  acting  over  a  pulley,  so  as  to  bear  the  saw 
forcibly  against  the  material  to  be  sawed, the  crank  being  made  to  act  by  any 
convenient  mechanical  motion,  the  whole  operating  so  as  to  saw  horizontally, 
it  being  designed  for  felling  trees  by  sawing  through  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ho- 
rium tally,  and  near  the  ground." 

Mechanical  saws  of  this  description  have  their  uses,  as  for  cutting  off  piles 
uder  water,  &c^  but  they  will  never  enter  into  competition  with  the  axe  of 
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the  American  woodman;  and  we  are  well  convinced  that  in  an  attempt  to 
use  them  in  this  way,  his  aid  would  not  unfrequentlj  be  required  to  extri- 
cate the  saw  from  the  kerf  in  which  it  would  become  pinched. 

65.  For  a  Com  Shelling  machine;  John  C  Dunbar,  Temple,  Ken- 
nebec county,  and  Addison  Powers,  Carthage,  Oxford  county,  Maine, 
June  26. 

This  is  the  roost  old  fashioned,  because  it  is  the  first  fashion,  of  shelling 
machines,  but  the  patentees  propose  to  make  the  concave  of  three  separate 
pieces  of  sheet>iron,  and  to  perforate  them  like  a  grate. 

66.  For  a  Cooking  Stove;  Thomas  D.  Burrell,  Geneva,  Ontario 
county,  New  York,  June  26. 

In  the  description  of  this  Cooking  Stove  there  are  several  things  men- 
tioned which  are  omitted  in  the  drawing;  such,  for  example,  as  openmgs  for 
kettles,  doors,  &c.  &c.  The  lower  part  of  the  stove,  which  is  to  contain 
the  fuel,  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a  very  low  Franklin.  The  two  upper 
plates  of  this,  making  part  of  the  flues,  extend  far  back,  and  from  them  two 
other  plates  run  vertically  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  forming  a  semicylin- 
drical  flue,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  within.  The  upper  end  of  this  also 
is  double,  and  from  it  rises  the  smoke  pipe.  , 

A  semicircular  tin  reflector  is  to  be  placed  against  this  semicircular  re- 
cess, and  converts  it  into  an  oven,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  feet 
in  height.  A  vertical  shaft  within  this,  furnished  with  open,  horixontal 
shelves,  called  a  revolving  reel,  is  to  sustain  the  articles  to  be  baked. 

The  claim  is  to  *Hheoven  formed  by  the  flattened  upright  flue  and  cover- 
ing; the  upright  revolving  reel,  and  the  combination  of  the  door  and  opeoinga 
in  front,  for  the  uses  set  forth,"  Which  latter  part,  with  its  combination, 
we  are  left  to  guess  at,  it  being  entirely  omitted  in  the  drawing. 

67.  For  a  Napping  Machine;  Reuben  Daniels,  Woodstock,  Windsor 
county,  Vermont,  June  26. 

This  machine  is  intended  for  the  narrow  kinds  of  cloth.  The  napping 
cylinder  is  made  about  nine  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  and  about 
three  feet  in  length.  The  surface  consists  of  twenty-six  lags,  or  strips, 
allowing  a  space  between  each  for  needles  to  pass  in  and  out.  The  nappine 
cylinder  is  hollow,  and  has  a  cylindrical  shaft  through  its  centre,  upon  which 
is  fitted  the  necessary  apparatus  for  projecting  or  retracting  the  needle 
points.  This  apparatus  is  governed  by  screws  at  the  end  of  the  cylinders. 
The  needles  are  fixed  on  metallic  plates  very  near  together,  so  as  to  stand 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  This  cylinder  may  be  so  placed  as  to  operate  like 
the  ordinary  teazling  machine,  but  its  motion  must  be  much  slower. 

What  is  claimed  *Ms  the  principle,  or  improvement  of  varying,  gauging, 
or  graduating,  the  prbjection  of  the  needles,  wires  or  teeth,  which  are  de* 
signed  to  do  the  work,  performed  by  teazles  in  the  common  teazling  ma- 
chine." 


66.  For  a  Rotary  Steam  Engine;  OrsoD  Baines,  Van  Buien,  Onon- 
daga county.  New  York,  June  26. 

This  is  another  machine  to  blow  away  steam  to  little  good  purpose.  A 
hollow  gudgeon  is  to  carry  steam  into  a  hollow  revolving  drum  from  two 
points  on  the  edge  of  which  it  is  to  escape. 

^<Now  what  I  claim  as  my  own  inventioa  and  not  previously  known,  in 
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thcaboredeseribed  machine,  is  the  dischai^ing  of  the  steam  on  the  outside 
•ftfae  rim  of  a  tight  enclosed  circular  wheel,  at  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  the  axis,  or  shaft,  bj  which  an  increase  of  power  is  gained  over  any 
odier  rotarj  engine,"  &c.  &c. 

69.  For  iniprovements  in  the  Loom  for  Figured  Work;  E.  Meily, 
jr.  and  J.  &  S.  Mellinger,  Lebanon,  Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania: 
fint  patented  March  1st,  1834.  Reissued  under  an  amended  specifica- 
tioo,  June  26. 

The  description  and  drawing  of  this  machine  under  which  the  first  patent 
wu  issued,  were  altogether  defective,  and  although  it  has  been  intended  to 
remedj  these  defects  by  the  amended  specification  and  drawing,  the  latter  are 
80  constantly,  and  necessarily,  referred  to  in  the  former,  as  to  render  them 
ioMparable.  We  think  the  improvements  valuable  for  the  purposes  to  which 
tbej  ire  applied  ;  but  all  that  we  can  now  do  towards  giving  an  idea  of  them 
is  to  insert  the  claim,  however  inadequate  this  may  be. 

'^We  claim  as  our  invention  the  general  arrangement  of  the  parts  connect- 
ed with  the  round  and  oval  wheels,  as  herein  described,  for  the  purpose  of 
<1KntiDg  upon  the  needle  shaft  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 
We  claim  this  manner  of  carrying  out  the  pattern  cards  by  means  of  fric- 
tioQ  rollers,  and  the  steadying  the  same  by  means  of  a  loose  roller  in  the 
doabltog  thereof.  We  also  claim  the  mode  described  of  preparing  the  pat- 
tern canis  upon  a  block  of  wood,  by  means  of  a  hollow  punch  and  clearer, 
opeiited  upon  by  a  spring.'* 

70.  For  Riding  Saddles;  A.  L.  Van  Horn,  City  of  Philadelphia, 
June  26.    (See  Specification.) 

71.  For  a  Machine /or  Hulling  Clover  Seed;  John  Whiteman,  City 
of  Philadelphia,  June  26. 

The  seed  to  be  hulled  is  put  into  a  hopper  which  narrows  down  so  as  to 
Ittve  a  longitudinal  opening  through  which  the  feedingis  affected  by  means 
of  a  fluted  revolving  roller.  The  hulling  is  elected  by  means  of 
revolving,  metallic  disks,  or  wheels,  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  fluted, 
or  grooved,  at  each  side  and  on  the  edges.  These  are  placed  upon  two  shafts, 
ttioding  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  the  disks  on  one  shaft  standing  be- 
^een  those  on  the  other,  and  just  clearing  each  other  and  the^shaft,  so  as 
^  ^dmit  the  seeds  to  pass  without  being  crushed.  Any  ;iumber  of  disks,  of 
^ich  the  size  of  the  machine  admits,  may  be  placed  on  each  shaft.  The 
disks  revolve  towards  each  other,  and  the  feeding  takes  place  in  the  centre 
between  them.  A  comb-shaped  board  on  each  side  prevents  the  seed  from 
oscsping  outside  of  the  disks. 

The  claim  is  to  a  machine  so  arranged  and  constructed  as  that  a  new 
bslliog  machine  is  thereby  formed. 

'92.  For  a  Rotary  Steam  Engine;  Charles  Hill,  2bnesville,  Muskin- 
gom  county,  Ohio,  June  26. 

To  understand  the  whole  of  the  references  made  in  the  claim  would  re- 
qtire  a  drawing, and  as  our  confidence  in  the  Rotary  Steam  Engine  is  small, 
>od  oar  objections  will  yield  to  the  omnipotence  of  success  only,  we  wait  the 
><nval  of  soch  a  proof.  This  is  one  of  the  reaction  engines,  and  the  claim  ^^^^ 
^*the  principle  of  increasing  the  surface  of  reaction,  and  diminishing  the 
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motion,  without  diminishiDg  the  power  of  the  steam;  which  is  effected  bj  the 
enlargement  of  the  steam  pipes,  (as  at  D,  D,)  and  the  vacaam  created  bj 
the  condensation  of  the  steam,  giving  a  less  velocitj  to  the  wheel,  accoaipa- 
nied  bj  a  corresponding  increase  of  power.  I  also  claim  as  my  tnyention 
the  introduction  of  water  and  air,  either  separately  or  in  connexion,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  the  vacuum,  and  the  manner  of  introducing  and  dispos- 
ing of  the  same;  together  with  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  steam  so  as  to 
assist  in  maintaining  the  vacoum.  I  claim  as  my  invention  the  application 
of  these  principles,  to  attain  the  objects  herein  set  forth,  whether  tlie  same 
be  effected  in  the  precise  manner  described,  or  otherwise." 

73.  For  Ever  Pointed  Pencil  Casts;  EUwood  Mears,  City  of  PhUa- 
delphia,  June  26. 

The  improvement  consists  in  the  manner  of  forcing  the  lead  out  of  the 
metal  point,  and  is  as  follows.  The  slide,  or  band,  which  moves  up  and 
down  the  stick,  is  also  capable  of  a  circular  motion  around  it.  This  slides 
or  band,  has  on  its  inner  surface  a  screw  thread,  into  which  the  nut  of  the 
pin,  or  wire,  used  in  propelling  the  lead  from  the  point,  works.  The  band  or 
slide  is  kept  in  its  place,  and  pushes  out  this  metallic  point  by  means  of  two 
small  screws  fastened  to  the  lead  groove  within  the  case,  and  rising  on  each 
end  of  the  band.  Thus  by  holding  the  case  in  one  hand  and  turning  the 
slide  or  band  to  the  left,  or,  if  preferred,  by  retaining  the  slide  so  as  to  be  im- 
movable, and  turning  the  case  to  the  right,  the  lead  can  easily  and  quickly 
be  propelled  from  the  metallic  point. 

'^What  I  claim  as  my  own  invention,  is  the  method  of  using  the  band,  or 
slide  in  forcing  the  lead  out  of  the  metal  point,  instead  of  the  complicated 
works  heretofore  in  use.'* 


74.  For  a  Chum;  Isaac  Wood,  Connelsvillc,  Fayette  county,  Indi- 
ana, June  26. 

There  is  an  oval  tub,  through  the  sides  of  which  a  shaft  is  to  pass,  having; 
a  winch  at  one  end  by  which  it  may  be  turned.  The  shaft  must  revolve 
in  a  water  tight  joint,  and  is  to  carry  a  number  of  arms  or  dashers,  of  such 
leneth  as  the  tub  will  admit. 

There  is  not  any  claim  made,  and,  excepting  in  the  shape  of  the  tot), 
which  does  not  offer  any  very  apparent  advantages,  Ihere  is  scarcely  any 
difference  between  this  churn  and  many  others. 

75.  For  a  Miil  for  Orain^  fyc;  William  S.  Johnson,  City  of  New 
York,  June  26. 

The  patentee  calls  this  an  '^eccentric  mill,"  and  proposes  it  as  proper  for 
grinding  paints,  dye  stuffs,  snuff",  and  most  other  articles  required  to  be 
ground.  A  sufficient  description  of  it  may  be  found  at  p.  34,  Vol.  10,  as 
patented  by  James  Bogardus,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  difference  be- 
tween that.and  the  one  now  before  us  being,  most  manifestly,  colorable  only. 
We  should  think  it  certain  that  if  the  claim  of  Mr.  Bogardus  was  well 
founded,  the  present  is  an  invasion  of  it. 

76.  For  a  Machine  for  Planting  Corn;  Thomas  D.  Burrall,  Geneya, 
Ontario  County,  New  York,  June  26. 

After  descnbmg  this  seeding  machine  the  patentee  very  truly  says,  ^now 
in  the  above  description  there  is  perhaps  no  one  part  which  is  new  in  Itself;" 
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and  io  this  he  adds:  **B«t  what  I  claim  as  my  Invention  is  the  combination 
of  the  several  parts  above  described,  forming  collectively  a  convenient  and 
>iefol  implement  for  furrowing,  planting,  covering,  and  rolling,  at  a  single 
fljentioD.'* 

This  sort  of  claim,  to  combination  and  arrangement,  has  become  a  kind 
of  soiversal  salvo  where  nothing  new  is  to  be  found  in  the  machine  patent- 
ed, bat  it  will  not  answer;  where  there  is  real  novelty  in  an  invention,  and 
itcoosists,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  in  combination  and  arrangement, 
it  is  as  gasceptible  of  being  distinctly  pointed  out  as  novelty  of  any  other 
Nrt:  ia  the  case  before  us,  it  is  true,  the  task  would  have  been  a  hard  one. 

77.  For  an  improvement  in  Roofing  Houses  with  Tin^  Copper^  and 
Zinc;  John  Bouis,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  June  26. 

This  improvement  is  very  imperfectly  described;  the  apparatus  used  for 
bending  the  edges  of  the  plates  is  not  well  represented,  nor  is  any  thing 
ptrticnltrly  pointed  out  as  forming  the  foundation  of  a  claim.  All  that  we 
un  csllect  of  any  peculiarity  is  that  Hhe  grooves  or  edges  of  the  groove 
nofiog  being  made  in  a  semicircular  form,  instead  of  an  angle  as  formerly 
constructed,  give  the  metal  a  better  chance  to  expand  or  contract  without 
the  dinger  of  cracking,  and  also  form  a  gutter  to  carry  off  the  water  and 
dirt,  without  obstruction."  There  are  no  instructions  given  for  fastening  the 
roofia^  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  any  thing  new  in  this.' 

78.  For  Flasks  for  Moulding  Iron  Tea-kettles;  David  Stewart, 
Danville,  Columbia  County,  Pennsylvania,  June  26.  (See  Specifica- 
tion.) 
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^l>eeiJuailon  of  a  Patent  for  an  improvement  in  Riding  Saddles,    Granted 
to  A.  L,  Yav  Horn,  City  of  Philadelphia^  June  26/A,J8S5. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it  known,  that  I,  A.  L.  Van  Horn,  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  have  invented  an  improvement  in  the  manner  of 
n&Ung  Riding  Saddles  of  all  descriptions,  and  that  the  following  is  a  full 
and  euct  description  tjiereof. 

The  saddle  need  not  in  its  general  construction  be  in  any  way  altered  ' 
frai  that  now  pursued  by  the  manufacturers  of  that  article.  The  saddle  tre.e, 
tbe  irons,  the  mode  of  covering,  and  in  fact  all  the  parts  may  be  the  same 
with  those  now  employed  by  different  workmen,  my  improvements  consist- 
ing solely  in  the  substituting  webbine,  or  girth,  of  the  kind  denominated 
India  Robl>er  Webbing,  for  that  which  is  usually  strained  upon  the  saddle 
tree,  and  which  forms  the  foundation  for  the  seat.  The  India  Rubber  Web- 
bing is  a  well  known  article,  consisting  in  part  of  that  substance  interwoven 
*itb  the  ordinary  materials  of  webbing,  and  communicating  to  it  great  elas- 
ticity, and  that  in  a  degree  peculiarlv  adapting  it  to  the  new  purpose  to 
which  I  have  applied  it.  In  order  to  derive  all  the  advantage  possible  from 
the  use  of  this  webbing,  I  take  care  in  straining  it  to  draw  it  as  high  upon 
the  cantle  aa  possible^  as  by  this  means  it  will  have  sufficient  play  without 
^Mcending  to  low  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  horse,  or  with 
ihe  saddle  tree. 

A.  L.  Van  Horn. 
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Spedfication  of  a  Patent  for  an  Improvement  in  Flasks  for  Moulding  Iron 
Tea  Kettles^  and  other  vessels  of  a  similar  nature.  Granted  to  Datid 
Stewart,  Danville^  Columbia  County^  Pennsylvania^  June  26/A,  1835. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it  known,  that  I,  David  Stewart,  of  Dan- 
▼ille,  in  the  County  of  Columbia,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  have  invented 
an  improved  mode  of  constructing  Flasks  for  the  moulding  of  Cast  Iron 
Tea  KLettles,  by  which  the  number  of  parts  of  which  they  ordinarily  consist 
is  reduced  from  four  to  two,  and  the  necessity  of  turning  the  flask  over  in 
the  operation  of  moulding  is  altogether  obviated,  and  I  do  hereby  declare 
that  the  following  is  a  full  and  exact  description  thereof. 

I  use  a  mould  board  of  cast  iron,  upon  which  the  pattern  and  flask  are  to 
be  placed.  The  mould  board  has  a  circular  excavation,  or  gutter,  around  its 
centre,  which  is  to  be  filled  with  casting  sand,  upon  which  that  part  of  the 
pattern  rests  which  forms  the  rim,  of  the  opening  in  the  top  of  the  kettle,, 
which  part  would  otherwise  be  chilled  by  the  mould  board  in  casting.  The 
pattern  for  the  kettle  is  in  the  usual  form,  and  has  a  square  shank  rising  from 
the  centre  of  that  part  which  forms  the  opening  for  the  lid,  which  shank  fits 
into  a  square  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  iron  mould  board,  when  the  pattern 
is  placed  upon  it  for  moulding. 

The  flask  consists  of  two  parts  only,  dividing  horizontally  immediately  op- 
posite the  swell  of  the  kettle, and  the  upper  part  extending  a  suflicient  beight 
above  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  for  the  requisite  thickness  of  sand.  The  pat- 
tern beinff  put  into  its  proper  place  is  surrounded  by  the  lower  half  of  the 
flask,  and  this  is  filled  with  the  sand  to  a  level}  the  upper  half  of  the  flask 
is  then  .placed  on,  and  the  moulding  of  the  outside  completed,  when  the 
upper  flask  may  be  taken  oflT,  and  the  pattern  removed.  The  manner  of 
moulding  the  spout  does  not  differ  fnftn  that  ordinarily  pursued. 

The  mould  for  making  the  core,  and  the  manner  of  filling  it  differs  from 
that  heretofore  followed,  the  core  mould  being  filled  from  the  part  which 
forms  the  bottom,  instead  of  that  which  forms  the  top  of  the  kettle.  A  mould 
board  is  prepared  having  a  hole  in  its  centre  of  the  same  size  with  that  in  the 
iron  mould  board,  and  into  this  the  shank  of  the  anchor,  which  is  to  sustain  the 
core,  is  placed,  and  that  half  of  the  mould  which  corresponds  with  the  top  of 
the  kettle  is  passed  over  it,  and  secured  in  its  place.  The  other  half  of  the  core 
mould  is  then  put  on,  and  the  whole  is  filled  with  sand,  properly  rammed  in.  In 
order  to  fill  it,  the  core  mould  has  a  suitable  opening,  or  openings  in  the  part 
which  is  uppermost,  and  which  corresponds  with  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  and 
when  this  is  properly  filled,  and  the  core  pierced  for  air  holes,  it  is  ready 
to  be  removed  to  the  iron  mould  board,  ana  anchored  in  its  proper  place. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  particular  manner  of  constructing  the  flasks  as  described,  in  two  parts 
only,  for  the  moulding  of  tea  kettles,  and  other  articles  of  a  similar  form;  the 
employment  of  the  iron  mould  board;  and  the  formation  of  the  core  in  a 
separate  box,  or  pattern,  charged  with  sand  at  the  bottom,  and  adapted  in 
the  way  described  to  the  anchor,  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  mould  board 
without  the  necessity  of  inverting,  or  bein^  obliged  in  any  way  to  raise  or 
remove  the  same,  in  the  operation  of  mouldm^.  f  also  claim  the  application 
of  the  same  principles  of  moulding  to  all  kinds  of  hollow  ware,  which  ia 
swelled,  or  bellied,  in  the  manner  of  tea  kettles,  varying  the  procedure  in 
such  a  way  as  will  be  evident  to  every  competent  workman,  so  as  to  adapt 
it  to  the  particular  kind  of  vessel  intended  to  be  cast. 

David  Stewart. 
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Spteyieatum  of  a  Paienifor  an  inq^roved  machine  for  the  purpose  of  Cutting 
Ssusage  Meat,  and  of  Stuffing  Sausages,  Granted  to  Abraham  Keaot, 
of  Bradford  County^  and  John  Keaot,  of  Franklin  County^  Pennsylva- 
ma,  June  ISth,  1835, 

The  catting  is  effected  by  means  of  a  cjlinderi  around  which  are  placed 
knhres  which  we  usually  make  of  a  triangular  form,  one  of  the  sides  being  in 
contact  with  the  cylinder.  This  revolves  within  a  concave,  or  hollow  cylin- 
der, furnished  with  similar  knives  so  placed  as  not  to  interfere  with  those  on 
the  cylinder.  These  knives  are  but  placed  somewhat  obliquely,  so  as  to 
stand  in  the  direction  of  a  spiral  around  the  cylinders.  The  revolving 
cylinder  has  its  axis  placed  horizontally  in  a  box,  the  sides  and  ends  of 
which  are  enclosed  excepting  where  the  meat  is  admitted  and  discharged. 
A  gudgeon  projects  through  the  box  at  one  end  to  receive^a  crank  or  wheel 
to  turn  the  cylinder. 

The  opening  for  feeding  is  on  the  upper  side,  and  at  one  end  of  this  box; 
and  this  opening  is  surmounted  by  a  vertical  trunk,  which  may  be  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  of  the  width  of  the  lower  box,  and  about  half  its  depth, 
more  or  leas.  A  piston,  or  follower,  is  adapted  to  'this  feeding  trunk,  or 
hopper,  from  the  middle  of  which  a  rod  rises,  operatingas  a  piston  rod,  being 
acted  apon  by  a  lever,  worked  like  a  pump  handle.  The  piston  rod  passes 
throa^h  the  lever,  and  has  a  rack,  or  notches,  upon  it,  which  engage  with  the 
lever  in  its  descent,  but  allow  it  to  rise  without  raising  the  piston,  so  that 
the  meat  pat  into  the  feeding  trunk  is  forced  down  by  each  successive  stroke. 
To  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  meat  into  the  horizontal,  from  the  vertical 
trunk,  I  form  a  spiral  excavation  in  the  hollow  cylinder^  immediately  under 
the  vertical  trunk;  which  operates  as  an  Inclined  plane  in  producing  the 
desired  effect.  The  cut  meat,  when  it  arrives  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
catting  cylinder  passes  out  through  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
When  the  feeding  trunk  is  to  be  replenished,  the  lever  may  be  turned  back 
on  its  joint,  and  the  piston  removed,  leaving  the  opening  perfectly  free. 

When  the  cutting  has  been  completed,  the  vertical  trunk,  with  fts  piston, 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  stuffing.  To  effect  this,  a  shutter,  or  slider,  is 
slipped  into  Its  place  where  it  forms  a  bottom  to  the  vertical^  and  cuts  off*it8 
commanication  with  the  horizontal,  trunk,  and  a  tin,  or  other  tube,  of  proper 
size,  is  fitted  into  an  opening  prepared  for  it  on  one  side  of  the  trunk,  at  its 
lower  end,  upon  this  tube  the  entrail  to  be  scuffed  is  gathered,  in  the  usual 
way. 

To  allow  the  escape  of  air,  this  latter  tube  has  a  small  tube,  or  opening, 
soldered  on  its  outside,  from  end  to  end.  This  opening  may  be  semicircular, 
so  as  to  make  but  a  slight  projection  on  the  stuffing  tube.  The  effect  of  this 
will  be  obvioas. 

We  have  not  thought  it  requisite  to  give  the  dimensions  of  the  respective 
parts,  as  they  will  vary  according  to  convenience,  and  will  depend  upon  the 
power  to  be  applied,  and  the  Quantity  to  be  cut.  One  thing,  however  is  es- 
sential, namely,  that  the  length  and  size  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  number  of 
knives,  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  to  be  cut;  but  this  can  be  regulated 
also  by  the  pressure  made  upon  the  piston. 

We  do  not  claim  as  our  invention,  the  individual  parts  of  the  above  descri- 
bed apparatus,  but  what  we  do  claim  is  the  general  combination  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  respective  parts,  as  herein  set  forth,  for  producing  the  re- 
oaired  effect.  Not  intending,  however,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  exact 
nrm  eiven,  but  to  vary  the  same  in  any  way,  whilst  the  same  results  are  pro* 
daccd  by  analogous  means.  Abraham  Kkaot, 

John  Kbaot. 
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Speeifieation  ^  a  Patent  for  Washing  Chihss^  and  for  Churning.  Granted 
to  Charles  Otis,  of  Finksburg^  in  the  County  of  Baltimore^  and  Staie  of 
Maryland^  June  I5th^  1835. 

I  make  a  revolving  cylinder,  or  barrel,  which  is  tp  turn  upoD  gudgeoQS  in 
the  usual  way,  and  having  an  opening  through  which  the  articles  to  be  acted 
upon  may  be  introduced,  and  secured  bj  a  close  fitting  door,  or  shutter.  I 
cause  this  barrel,  or  cylinder,  to  revolve  in  a  trough  which  serves  to  catch 
any  suds  that  may  be  allowed  to  escape,  and  which,jn  the  churning  of  butter 
may  be  filled  with  water,  either  warm  or  cold,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  thus  facilitate  the  operation.  The  parts  thus  far  described  I 
do  not  claim  as  constituting  any  part  of  my  invention,  the  same  having  been 
repeatedly  constructed  by  others;  but  what  I  do  claim  is  the  following  ap- 
pendage within  the  revolving  cylinders.  I  place  flat  wings,  or  buckets,  on 
the  inside  of  the  periphery  of  the  cylinder,  extending  along  from  end  to  end; 
of  these  there  may  be  two,  three,  or  more,  made  of  flat  boards,  the  planes 
of  which  stand  in  the  direction  of  radii  to  the  cylinder.  These  boards  may 
vary  in  width  from  two  to  six  inches,  more  or  less,  accordinj;  to  the  size  of  the 
machine,  and  I  sometimes  perforate  them  with  holes,  to  iQCfease  the  agita- 
tion of  the  fluid.  They  also  serve  to  lift  the  clothes  and  suds  in  washing, 
or  the  cream  in  churning,  more  effectualNr  than  the  pins  which  have  some- 
times been  employed  for  that  purpose.  I  confine  my  claim  exclusively  to 
the  employment  of  the  wings,  or  buckets,  herein  described.        C.  Otis. 
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Report  on  the  use  of  the  Hot  Air  Blast  in  iron  Furnaces  and  Foundries* 

Ay  A.  GuENTYEAu,  Engineer  and  Professor  in  the  Royal  School  of  Alines^* 
(Tranftbited  for  this  Journal,  by  Professor  A.  D.  Bache.  j-) 

This  report  embraces  the  observations  made  during  a  tour  of  ezaoaioa* 
tion  of  the  furnaces  and  foundries  in  the  south  of  France,  in  some  of  which 
the  hot  air  blast  is  used.  The  tour  was  undertaken  by  order  of  the  direc* 
tor-general  of  bridges  and  roads,  and  of  mines. 

In  remarks  upon  the  subject,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  fur« 
naces  where  coal  is  used  and  those  wbicb  use  charcoal.  The  amount  of  air 
required  is  so  different  in  the  two  classes,  being  sometimes  as  two  or  three 
to  one,  that  the  apparatus  for  heating  it  is  usually  different.  The  results 
are,  however,  nearly  the  same  for  both  classes.  All  the  furnaces  examined 
use  ores  from  the  same  part  of  France.  The  hot  air  blast  has  succeeded 
best  in  the  ifumacea  of  Yienne  (Isere),  the  two  at  Terre-Noire  (near  St. 
Etienne),  and  those  of  the  Voulte  (Ardeche.) 

In  one  furnace,  that  of  Firmy  (Aveyron),  the  results  with  this  blast  were 
not  satisfactory,  either  with  raw  coal  or  with  coke.  The  lai^e  establish- 
ments of  Creusot  and  Alais,  and  those  of  POrme  (Loire),  have  not  yet  applied 
heated  air.  The  fuel  used  in  them  is  coke.  At  the  furnace  near  Torteroo, 
where  the  fuel  is  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  coke,  the  hot  air  blast  has  been 
used  to  advantage,  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  iron.  In  the  various  smelt- 
ing furnaces  in  Burgundy  and  Franche-Comte,  where  charcoal  is  used  as  a 
fuel,  the  new  process  has  proved  satisfactory. 

*  Annates  des  Mines,  vol.  vii.  liTraison  1. 

f  This  it  a  traniUtion  of  eztractB  from  the  report  of  M.  Ouenyveau,  and  in  parts  whei« 
the  details  do  not  seem  to  be  of  special  interest,  an  absttmct  of  bis  results. 
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T.  Heating  A^paratos. 

or  these  there  are  varioas  forms  ia  use.  The  objects  soagbt  are  econo- 
nj  in  heating  the  air,  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  pipes.  The  apparatus  used  at  Calder*  (Scotland)  appears  to  answer 
the  best  purpose.  It  is  in  use  at  Vienne,  and  in  one  of  the  Firmy  furnaces. 
The  first  apparatus  put  up  was  like  that  used  at  the  Clydet  furnaces ;  this 
ia  still  used  at  Torteron  and  la  Voulte,  but  has,  at  Vienne,  given  place  to 
the  Calder  apparatus.  The  heating  pipes  are  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
at  rirmy  have  heen  replaced  by  others  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 
It  might  seem  that  these  pipes  are  too  small,  but  experience  has  sanctioned 
their  ase.  It  is  not  known  how  long  this  apparatus  will  last;  in  fact  the 
doration  most  depend  upon  the  temperature  to  which  the  pipes  are  heated, 
and  upon  the  nature  of  the  coal.  It  is  believed  that  the  arrangement 
with  highly  ioclined  tubes  will  outlast  that  with  horizontal  ones.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  easily  raised  above  the  melting  point  of  lead  (604^ 
Fahr.)  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  for  each  tuyere  is  about  1200  francs 
(8240.) 

The  flame  which  appears  at  the  trunnel  head  of  smelting  furnaces  which 
use  coke«  has  not  been  applied  to  heat  the  blast,  although  it  has  been  advan- 
tageously applied  in  charcoal  furnaces.  It  would  seem  that  this  mode  of 
bealiog  should  apply  particularly  to  furnaces  in  which  raw  coal  is  used,  on 
account  of  the  amount  of  unconsumed  combustible  matter  which  issues  from 
the  trunnel  head;  notwithstanding  which,  M.  Dufrenoy  gives  pne  case.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,^  iQ-  which  the  heating  apparatus  placed 
open  the  platform  of  the  furnace  did  not  answer  the  purpose.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  air  could  not  be  raised  above  360^  Fahr.,  and  subsequently  it  was 
heated  by  a  separate  furnace  which  consumed  four  tons  of  coal  for  each  ton 
of  iron.  As,  however,  the  temperature  to  which  the  air  is  heated  at  the  Voulte 
famace  is  below  that  just  stated,  the  question  cannot  be  considered  as  decided. 

The  air  blast  is  generally  heated  above  melting  point  of  tin  (442^  Fahr.), 
and  sometimes  above  that  of  lead  (604^  Fahr.),  and  even  higher.  In  other 
furnaces,  as  at  the  Voulte  and  Torteron,  where  horizontal  heating  pipes 
are  used,  the  temperature  has  been  diminished,  in  order  to  save  the  wear 
of  the  pipes.  At  the  first  mentioned  furnace  it  never  exceeds  340°  Fahr., 
being  at  a  mean  about  320^,  and  at  the  second  never  exceeds  the  melting 
pomt  of  tin.  At  the  furnaces  of  Terre-Noire  the  heat  is  carried  by  Tay  lor'8§ 
apparatus  to  572^  Fahr.  It  has  been  said  that  the  advantages  of  the  hot 
air  blast  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  temperature  of  the  blast,  an  assertion 
which,  although  it  appears  probable,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  certain  ob- 
servations, is  not  true  in  all  cases.  At  the  Voulte  the  results  were  sensibly 
the  same  where  the  air  was  heated  to  428''  and  to  320^.|| 

Several  methods  have  been  used  to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
air  blast.  One  was  to  use  a  common  thermometer,  with  a:  metal  scale;  the 
bulb  being  Inserted  into  the  blast  pipe  near  the  nozzle.  Another  method 
was  to  use  a  slip  of  lead,  tin,  or  of  some  fusible  alloy,  according  to  the  tem- 

*  See  this  Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  213,  pl.  2,  figs.  6,  7»  8  and  9. 

\  Ibid.  vol.  XT.  p.  209,  pi.  2,  figs.  1  and  2. 

%  See  this  Joomal,  vol.  xv.  p.  272,  pi.  3,  figs.  15  and  16. 

S  Similar  to  that  described  by  M.  Dufrenoy,  vol.  xv.  p.  213. 

I  It  mav  readily  be  undentood  why  an  increase  of  100*  from  320°  to  420«  •hould 
act  produee  ao  seonble  an  effect  as  from  220*'  to  320",  or  as  from  120<»  to  220**^ 
TaAvax^Toa. 
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perature,  which  was  exposed  to  the  air  issuing  from  a  hole  id  the  hlast  pipe.* 
At  TorteroD  the  alloy  was  two-thirds  tin  to  one-third  of  lead. 

Great  inconvenience  has  heen  felt  from  the  leakage  of  the  pipes  used  in 
the  heating  apparatus.  These  leaks  when  they  occur  in  the  beating  oveos 
are  only  discovered  by  a  deficiency  in  the  yield  of  the  famace.  They  oc- 
cur commonly  at  the  joints,  and  the  liability  to  them  increases  with  the  in- 
creased temperature  of  the  blast.  The  repairs  which  are  necessary  alter 
the  supply  of  air,  and  thus  derange  the  system  of  working. 

It  Is  a  desideratum  to  render  the  leakage  less  common  and  the  means  of 
repair  more  easy.  When  these  leaks  occur,  if  the  fire  is  not  immediately 
extinguished,  the  pipes  being  no  longer  kept  cool  by  the  air  passing 
through  them,  burn  out  very  quickly.  The  heating  apparatus  placed  near 
the  trunnel  head  is  free  from  this  defect.t 

The  effect  of  these  difficulties  has  merely  been  to  produce  a  resort  to  the 
reduction  of  temperature  noticed  at  the  furnaces  of  La  Voulte  and  Torte- 
ron.  The  remarks  of  M.  Dufrenoy  on  the  forms  of  apparatus,  confirmed 
as  they  are  by  extensive  observation,  deserve  ^reat  attention. 

The  effects  of  heating  the  air  upon  the  quantity  and  pressure  of  that  pass- 
ed into  the  furnace  may  be  thus  estimated.  If  we  suppose  the  air  heated 
from  60^  to  568^  Fahr.  its  bulk  will  be  doubled  and  consequently,  under 
the  same  pressure,  but  half  the  quantity  will  pass  through  a  given  orifice, 
which  would  have  passed  had  the  air  not  been  heated.  Generally,  until  the 
area  or  nozzle  of  the  blast  pipe  is  nearly  doubled,  the  advantage  of  the  hot 
air  blast  is  not  realized.  Betore  this  change  in  the  nozzle,  the  furnace  is 
not  duly  supplied  with  air.  Besides,  the  pressure  at  the  tuyere  has  been  ob- 
served to  diminish  with  a  given  pressure  at  the  blowing  machine,  a  fact 
which  may  be  explained  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  moving  through  the 
pipes  of  the  heating  apparatus,  the  elbows  in  which  tend  to  make  the  resist- 
ance quite  considerable  In  amount. 

If  then  the  pressure  and  the  quantity  of  air  thrown  into  the  furnace 
should  be  the  same  with  the  hot  and  cold  blast,  the  power  of  the  blowing 
machine  must  be  increased.  This  has  not  been  found  necessary  in  the  Edg- 
lish  works,  where  on  the  contrary  they  have  supplied  more  furnaces  with 
heated  air  by  the  same  blowing  machine,  than  could  be  supplied  with  cold 
air.  Less  fuel  being  consumed  in  a  given  time,  with  a  greater  yield  of 
metal,  less  air  is  required  to  support  the  combustion.  In  these  works  the 
power  required  to  supply  heatea  air  is  estimated  at  one-tenth  more  than 
that  employed  for  the  cold  blast,  for  the  same  weight  of  ore,  but  as  the 
weight  of  the  air  thrown  in  is  diminished  one-fourth,  the  same  blowing  ma- 
chine which  supplied  three  furnaces  with  cold  air  will  supply  four  with  the 
hot  blast 

At  the  Calder  furnaces  (Scotland,)  the  pressure  of  the  hot  air  blast  was 
less  than. that  of  the  cold  air  previously  used  by  two-thirteenths,  and  at  the 
Clyde  works  by  one-sixth.  M.  Varin  estimates  the  economy  from  this 
source  at  la  Voulte  works  at  one-fifth,  the  pressure  being  reduced  from 
three  inches  and  a  quarter  of  mercury  to  two  inches  and  a  naif. 

At  the  Torteron  furnace  where  the  heated  air  blast  has  neither  changed 

sensibly  the  amount  of  fuel  used,  nor  of  iron  produced,  the  blowing  machine 

requires  a  little  more  fuel  to  produce  the  steam  required  to  move  it,  than 

it  did  when  cold  air  was  used.    At  Wasseralfingen  where  the  consumption 

of  charcoal  has  not  varied  materially  by  the  change  from  the  cold  to  the 

*  By  reference  to  this  Journal,  p.  9^4^  vol.  xvi.  a  more  convenioDt  method  of  using  the 

thermometer  will  be  found.— TmAHUAToa. 
t  If  so,  it  would  seem  that  it  must  be  deficient  in  heating  power.— TaAjnuLVom. 
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;ur  blast,  they  require  more  power  with  the  latter^  a  larger  quantity  of 
air  being  necessary  in  running  the  furnace.  It  is  not  said  that  the  dimen- 
sHffis  of  the  blast  pipe  nozzle  have  been  changed.  At  Ancy-le-Franc  in 
AigQst,  1834,  the  pressure  at  the  governor  remaining  constant,  that  at  the 
tsyere  was  observed  to  fall  to  one-half,  when  the  air  was  heated.  The 
size  of  the  nozzle  was  increased,  but  there  was  not  an  adequate  power  to 
sopplr  the  air  required,  and  the  yield  of  the  furnace  diminished. 

Tajeres,  cooled  by  water,  have  been  substituted  for  the  ordinary  ones  in 
fornaces  using  the  heated  air  blast;  the  cooling  effect  of  the  blast  being 
taken  away,  the  ordinary  tuyere  is  rapidly  burned  out.  Cast-iron  water 
tajeres  have  been  found  to  last  longer  than  those  of  wrought  iron|  they 
wear  oat  in  from  three  to  six  months. 

Id  many  establishments  the  blast  pipe  nozzle  is  permanently  attached  to 
tiie  tuyere,  an  arrangeaient  which  answers  well  when  it  is  not  necessary  to 
clean  out  the  tuyeres.  When  this  is  necessary,  the  common  arrangement  is 
to  be  preferred,  and  this  is  generally  the  case  in  the  French  works  even 
where  charcoal  is  used. 

When  the  nozzle  is  not  closely  fitted  to  the  tuyere,  the  blast  is  slightly 
cooled  before  it  gets  into  the  furnace,  and  part  of  it  does  not  pass  in. 

H.  Ok  the  evff.ots  and  advantages  of  the  Hot  Air  Blast. 

The  effiect  appears  to  be  to  increase  the  heat  within  the  furnace,  so  that  a 
refractory  ore  is  fused;  any  stoppage  in  the  furnace  is  prevented,  and  the 
working  is  more  readily  resumed  after  the  furnace  has  been  cooled.  Less 
fasible  ores  may  be  used,  less  flux  is  required  for  their  reduction,  the  slags 
are  more  fusible,  and  become  spongy  if  water  is  thrown  upon  them  when  in- 
candescent. This  propertv  has  been  observed  only  in  the  Styrian  furnaces 
and  others  where  charcoal  is  used  as  a  fuel,  and  the  ore  is  a  manganesian 
carbonate  of  iron.  Further,  grey  pig  iron  is  obtained  with  every  kind  of 
ore,  this  variety  of  iron  requiring  a  high  temperature  for  its  production. 
Generally  the  heated  air  and  combustible  gases  which  issue  from  the 
tmouel  head,  are  diminished  in  quantity  and  the  heat  is  more  concentrated 
iatbe  lower  parts  of  the  furnace;  a  source  of  great  advantage,  but  which 
caases  a  more  rapid  destruction  of  the  hearth  and  boshes. 

The  working  of  the  furnace  when  heated  air  is  used  is  comparatively 
^)  there  are  fewer  cases  of  clogging  and  they  are  readily  remedied;  the 
toyeres  are  almost  always  free,  no  slag  collecting  and  hardening  about 
them.  Frequently,  a  clogging  in  the  furnace  may  be  removed  by  raising 
\iit  temperature  of  the  blast.  The  advantages  may  be  succinctly  enumera- 
ted as  follows. 

1.  A  change  in  the  iron  which  becomes  more  grey,  and  even  black,  and 
the  slag  is  moreHuid  than  when  cold  air  is  used. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ore  which  a  given  weight  of  fuel  will 
bear,  whence  j-esu Its  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  produce 
&  ton  of  metal,  after  the  fuel  required  to  heat  the  air  has  been  taken  into  ac- 
coBnt 

3.  A  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  flux,  to  which  there  are,  however,  ex- 
ceptions. 

4.  An  increase  in  the  daily  yield  of  a  furnace. 

We  do  not  enumerate  among  the  advantages  that  of  using  crude  coal,  be- 
caase  it  has  been  ascertained  both  in  Wales  and  at  Decazeville,  that  this 
nav  be  done  with  the  cold  air  blast. 

in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  iron  produced  by  the  hot  air  blast,  the  fol- 
loviog  bets  have  been  collected. 
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It  has  been  asserted  that  iron,  thus  obtained^  requires  to  be  remelted 
when  it  becomes  duly  tenacious,  and  yet  the  Ljonese  founders  complaia 
that  the  iron  of  Yienne  is  weak.  On  the  other  band,  iron  from  the  Torte- 
ron  furnace  was  cast  into  shells  which  required  more  powder  to  burst  them 
than  similar  ones  made  from  iron  procured  bj  the  cold  blast,  the  strength 
having  been  nearly  double,  in  the  former  case,  of  that  in  the  latter. 

In  England  there  appears  to  have  been  no  sensible  difference  between  the 
castings  made  from  iron  obtained  by  the  two  different  methods. 

The  same  uncertainty  prevails  in  regard  to  the  forged  iron  obtained  from 
pigs  reduced  by  the  aid  of  the  hot  air  blast.  M.  Dufrenoy  and  M.  Debillyf 
consider  the  notions  prevalent  on  this  subject  in  England,  to  be  founded  in 
prejudice.  My  observations  in  the  South  of  France  have  shown  that  there 
is,  if  any.  a  very  slight  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  iron  in  favour  of  that 
made  by  the  cold  blast.  At  one  of  the  furnaces  it  was  suggested  that  sili- 
cious  ores  gave  a  worse  iron  by  this  process  than  by  the  cold  air  blast,  the 
great  heat  ^cilitating  the  union  of  the  silicium  with  the  carbon  and  iron.  A 
careful  analysis  is  required  to  demonstrate  this  theory,  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
bability of  which  it  may  be  stated  that  at  Firmy,  where  a  very  silicioua  ore 
is  used,  the  iron  made  by  the  hot  air  blast  is  worse  than  that  by  the  other 
process,  and  when  refined,  produces  a  worse  malleable  iron.  It  is  remarka> 
ble,  moreover,  that  the  best  iron  is  obtained  when  the  ore  is  in  excess  in 
charging  the  fnrnace,  in  which  case  the  iron  is  reduced  at  the  lowest  tem- 
perature. 

Qto  be  continued  in  our  next. 3 


Composition  and  specific  gravity  of  different  kinds  of  Glass. 

Ordinary  flint-glass,  according  to  Mr.^  Faraday's  analysis,  consists,  in 
100  parts,  of  silica  51.93,  oxide  of  lead  33.28,  potash  IS.rr,  with  minate 
portions  of  other  substances.  A  specimen  of  the  same  kind  of  glass,  menu* 
factured  for  telescopes  by  the  late  M.  Guinand,  yielded  the  same  chemist, 
silica  44.3,  oxide  of  lead  43.05,  and  potash  11.75.  Mr.  Faraday  found  the 
specific  gravity  of  M.  Guinand's  glass  to  be  about  3.616,  that  of  ordinary 
flint-glass  3.290,  that  of  plate-glass  2,5257^  and  that  of  crown  glass  2.5448. 

Glass  has  usually  been  considered,  without  much  actual  inquiry  into  the 
subject,  to  be  strictly  a  chemical  combination  of  its  ingredients,  and  in  all 
respects  a  very  perfect  artificial  compound.  This,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  truth,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  facts.  That  the  alkali 
in  common  glass  of  all  kinds  is  in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  combination, 
many  circumstances  concur  to  evince.  For  example,  Mr.  Griffiths  has 
shown,  that  if  a  small  quantity  either  of  flint-glass,  or  of  plate-glass,  be 
very  finely  pulverized  in  an  agate  mortar,  then  placed  upon  a  piece  of  tur- 
meric paper  and  moistened  with  a  drop  of  pure  water,  strong  indications  of 
free  alkali  will  be  obtained;  and  that  if  the  pulverization  be  very  perfect, 
the  alkali  can  be  detected  in  other  kinds  of  glass,  containing  far  smaller 
quantities  of  it.  This  proves,  that  in  whatever  state  of  combination  the 
alkali  may  be,  it  is  still  subject  to  the  action  of  moisture.  That  flint-glass 
is  by  no  means  a  compound  resulting  from  very  strong  chemical  affinities, 
and  that  the  oxide  of  lead  which  it  contains  is  as  imperfectly  combined  as 
the  alkali)  has  been  shown  experimentally  by  Mr.  Faraday,  and  also  ap- 
pears from  the  tarnish  which  is  produced  on  its  surface  by  exposure  to  sul- 
phuretted vapours,  owing  to  the  combination  of  sulphur  with  the  lead. 
Glass  which  has  long  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  frequently  exhibits  a 
beautiful  iridescent  appearance,  and  is  so  far  decayed^  that  it  maj   be 
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scrttched  with  the  nail.  The  glass  of  some  bottles  of  wine  which  had  Iain 
io  4  wet  cellar  near  the  Bank  of  London  upwards  of  150  years,  examined 
b/Mr.  Brande,  was  soft,  and  greatly  corroded  upon  the  surface,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  the  partial  abstraction  of  its  alkali.  After  reciting  some  of  these 
facts,  and  others  of  a  similar  description,  Mr.  Faraday  observes,  '^Glass 
naj  be  considered  rather  as  a  solution  of  different  substances  one  in 
another,  than  as  a  strong  chemical  compound;  and  it  owes  its  power  of  re- 
sistiog  [chemical^  agents  generally,  to  its  perfectly  compact  state,  and  the 
existence  of  an  insoluble  and  unchangeable  film  of  silica,  or  highly  silicated 
matter,  upon  its  surface."  See  Mr.  Faraday's  Bakerian  Lecture  on  the 
DiDufacture  of  glass  for  optical  purposes;  Phil.  Trans.  1830,  pp.  46—50. — 
Pflffc'j  Chtm.  Cai.f  by  Brayley.    (Arcanoj  4-c.  1835,) 


Carriage  Wheels. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  Walker's 
paper,  00  the  subject  of  the  most  advantageous  form  for  wheels  of  different 
kiods  of  carriages,  having  been  read,  a  member  remarked  that  there  were  some 
practical  objections  to  the  use  of  horizontal  axles»  which  were  not  alluded 
to  in  Mr.  Walker's  communication — one,  the  difficulty  of  making  the  wheel 
perfectly  secure  from  coming  off  the  axle,  as  a  greater  strain  is  unavoidably 
thrown  on  the  linchpin.  The  wheels  of  ordinary  country  wagons  are  usu- 
ally much  dished,  and  the  axles  slightly  inclined  downwards,  by  which  ar- 
nngemeot,  the  principal  strain  is  thrown  on  the  shoulder  of  the  axletree, 
and  a  very  ordinary  description  of  linchpin  will  answer  the  purpose.  As 
far  as  regards  friction,  and,  consequently,  an  easy  draught  for  the  horse, 
tbe  straight  axle  and  cylindrical  wheel  have  the  preference;  but,  for  safety, 
strength,  and  durability,  he  thought  the  inclined  axle  and  dished  wheel  su- 
perior; besides  which,  there  exists  much  practical  difficulty  in  constructing 
carriages  with  horizontal  axles  and  cylindrical  wheels.  It  was  remarked, 
that  one  reason  for  the  conical  wheel  being  so  much  adhered  to  in  practice, 
vu  the  greater  liability  of  the  tire  on  the  cylindrical  wheel  to  get  loose; 
bjtbe  constant  rolling  of  a  heavy  weightirequently  on  a  small  extent  of 
aBrfaee,the  tire  becomes  slightly  elongated,  and,  on  a  cylindrical  wheel,  sets 
loose,  and  may  occasion  accidents;  the  conical  wheel  provides  against  this, 
bj  its  greater  elasticity,  and  the  tendency  it  has  to  become  more  flat  in  the 
dishing,  and,  in  a  slight  degree,  to  stretch  out  the  periphery.  It  was  stated 
that,  at  first,  the  cylindrical  shape  was  adopted  in  Jones'  patent  iron  wheels; 
hat  it  was  foond  that,  with  upright  wheels,  the  width  of  track  was  required 
to  be  seven  feet,  and  some  of  the  streets  do  not  admit  of  such  a  vehicle 
Pisnnj;;  also,  in  crowded  thoroughfares,  the  nave  is  exposed,  and  liable  to 
cooae  m  contact  with  other  carriages. — It  was  stated,  that  a  wheel  of  a  new 
conatmction  had  lately  been  attempted,  and  was  likely  to  become  an  im- 
provement;  the  rim  and  nave  are  of  cast-iron,  and  the  spokes  of  wrought- 
ifOD;  a  wooden  band  is  put  round  the  cast-iron  rim,  which  a^ain  is  sur- 
rounded and  fastened  on  by  a  wrought-iron  tire,  secured  in  the  ordinary 
Banner^ — It  was  mentioned  that,  in  Austria,  cylindrical  wheels  are  inva- 
riably used  for  wagons  and  heavy  carriages,  but  for  light  vehicles  the  dished 
*heel  is  generally  preferred.— A  member  stated,  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edioburjgh,  the  common  stone  carts  belonging  to  the  Cragleith,  and 
^^  QQarnea,  are  generally  made  with  broad  cylindrical  wheels. 

On  Jaoe  3,  the  conversation  on  the  subject  of'^the  best  form  for  wheels  of 
'A'nages  was  resumed.    An  ingenious  method  was  adopted  by  Messrs. 
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Jones,  to  exhibit  the  frictioD  occasioned  by  conical  wheels:  a  carriage  was 
run  upon  the  edges  of  loose  boards,  placed  side  by  side;  it  was  shown  that, 
while  the  board  under  the  middle  part  of  the  wheel  remained  stationary, 
that  at  the  outside  was  pushed  forward,  and  the  board  on  the  inside,  back- 
ward; such,  however,  can  only  occur  when  the  whole  breadth  of  the  wheel 
touches  the  ground,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  a  wheel  of  nine  inches  having 
frequently  a  bearing  of  only  three  inches,  in  consequence  of  the  middle 
tire  being  made  of  larger  diameter. — Arcana,  ^c,  1835. 


Rutltr^a  Heat  Process. 

Dr.  Daubeny  brought  before  the  meeting  the  economical  employment  of 
coal-tar  in  connexion  with  water  as  fuel,  according  to  the  method  lately 
suggested  by  Mr.  Rutter.*  A  discussion  then  arose  as  to  whether  the 
water  in  this  case  acts  chemically  or  mechanically,  or  both,  in  facilitating 
the  combustion  of  the  tar.  Mr.  Macintosh  stated,  that  by  repeated  experi- 
ments he  had  found,  that  coal-tar  gave  no  more  heat  when  burned  than  an 
equal  weight  of  splint  coal,  the  kind  preferred,  where  a  long  continued  heat 
18  required.  Mr.  Low  also  stated,  that  from  long  experience  he  could 
affirm,  that  the  use  of  water  along  with  coal-tar  was  productive  of  no  benefit 
whatever,  and  that  3  gallons,  or  33  lbs.  of  coal-tar,  give  an  equal  amount 
of  heating  effect,  fully,  to  40  lbs.  of  coke,  made  from  the  Newcastle  coal  of 
the  Hutton  seam.  From  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  which  was  pro- 
tracted for  some  time,  it  appears  to  be  established,  1.  That  tar  may  be 
used  as  fuel,  but  that  it  does  not  give  much  more  heat  than  the  same 
weight  of  the  best  coal.  2.  That  when  mixed  with  water,  it  flows  more 
easily  through  tubes,  but  does  not  appear  to  evolve  more  heat  than  when 
used  alone. — Jameson's  Journal. 


Progress  of  Pbyslcal  Science. 

On  some  elementary  laws  of  Electricity^  by  W.  Snow  Hakris,  Esq.  f.  r.  s.  &c. 

Mr.  Harris  has  opened  some  new  views  of  Electricity  by  decidedly  on* 
ginal  experiments;  he  concludes  that  many  of  the  phenomena  treated  in  the 
course  of  his  paper  do  not  seem  to  have  been  contemplated  in  the  more  per- 
fect theories  of  Electricity. 

The  new  instruments  invented  by  Mr.  Harris  to  render  research  more 
easy  and  results  certain  and  measurable  are  l.  A  new  electrometer  by  diver- 
gence. £•  An  electrometer  measuring  directly  the  attractive  force  of  an  elec- 
trified body  in  terms  of  a  known  standard  of  weight,  estimated  in  degrees 
upon  a  graduated  arc.  3.  A  unit  of  measure  for  electrical  charges,  furnished 
by  a  small  jar  with  an  attached  discharging  electrometer.  4.  A  balance 
electrometer.  By  the  aid  of  these  instruments,  or  of  a  combination  of  them 
with  other  general  means  of  experiment,  and  with  the  electro-thermometer 
previously  invented,  the  following  laws  have  been  established* 

1.  When  the  amount  of  surface  of  an  electrical  conductor  is  varied,  or  the 
quantity  of  electricity  distributed  upon  a  given  surface,  the  figure  of  the 
surface  being  the  same,  the  force  of  attraction  for  other  bodies  varies  in* 
ifersely  9S  the  square  of  the  relative  superficies. 

Thus  a  given  quantity  of  electricity  being  divided  between  two  conductora 

•  Originally  suggested  by  Capt.  Morey,  of  New  Hampshire. 
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of  equal  surface,  each  one  exerts  an  attractive  force  ot  onlj  fourth  that  which 
it  exerted  when  the  same  quantitj  is  distributed  upon  a  single  conductor. 
This  law  Mr.  Harris  considers  to  be  connected  with  the  following  facts. 
That  the  force  of  attraction  exerted  between  the  two  bodies,  one  of  which  is 
electrified,  is  oiore  or  less  diminished  bj  the  presence  of  a  neutral,  or  other 
bodj,  sharing  the  attraction.    This  leads  him   to  distinguish  three  ele- 
Bents  peculiar  to  the  conditions  of  electrical  accumulation.     Ist.  The  com- 
parative quantity  actually  accumulated.     2nd.  The  quantity  not  sensible  to 
the  electrometer.     Sd.  The  quantity  appreciable  bj  the  electrometer.  The 
first  he  calls  quantity;  the  second  conlrolled  quantity  or  controlled  action; 
aod  the  third  yVee  quantity  or  free  action,    Mr.  Harris  limits  the  term  dec- 
tried  tension  to  *Hhe  electric  force  of  a  given  quantity  accumulated  in  a 
given  space."    The  term  intensity  is  different  from  this  being  "applied  to 
the  indications  of  an  electrometer  and  immediately  referable  to  what  [he]  has 
called  the  free  action,"  that  is  to  the  operation  of  either  a  part,  or  the  whole 
of  the  total  force  in  a  given  direction,  up  to  the  point  of  discharge."    The 
"intensity"  by  the  law  above  stated  varies  as  the  square  of  the  density  of  the 
electrical  stratum  or  as  the  square  of  the  "tension."  In  connexion  with  this 
iobject  Mr.  Harris  examines  Singer's  theory  that  the  diminished  intensity 
observed  in  disposing  a  ^iven  quantity  of  electricity  on  an  extended  surface 
is  referable  to  the  attractive  force  of  the  atmosphere,  to  the  influence  of  which 
the  electric  particles  become  more  extensively  exposed.    This  view  he  finds 
to  be  loconsiatent  with  direct  experiment  as  it  is  also  with  the  law  above 
stated. 

2.  The  heating  effects  of  the  sane  quantity  of  electricity  is  the  same,  the 
naoiber  of  jars,  and  length  of  circuit  through  which  the  discharge  is  made, 
being  the  same.  A  change  in  the  tension  of  the  electricity  produces  no 
change  in  heating  effect.  This  fact  had  previously  been  shown  by  Faraday, 
in  regard  to  the  magnetic  and  chemical  effects  of  electricity. 

3.  The  distances  of  discbarge  between  two  electrified  conductors  varies 
directly  as  the  quantity  accumulated  upon  a  given  surface.  The  distance 
through  which  an  electrical  accumulation  can  discharge  itself  in  air  of  a 
given  density  is  an  accurate  measure  of  the  comparative  quantity  in  a  unit 
of  surface.  The  same  law  of  relation  holds  when  the  surfaces  are  varied, 
thus  the  distance  of  discharge  is  invariably  as  the  discharging  surface,  for  a 
given  quantity  of  electricity.     This  third  law  is  consistent  i^ith  the  firsts 

4.  It  follows  from  (he  third  law  that  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  to 
the  passage  of  electricity,  is  the  same  for  all  distances,  being  produced  sim- 
ply  by  its  pressure. 

When  the  density  of  the  air  is  diminished,  the  distance  of  discharge 
(ftrikine  distance)  varies  inverseljr  as  the  density,  the  quantity  of  electricity 
accumulated  on  a  given  surbce  being  the  same.  The  quantities  of  electricity 
required  to  overcome  a  given  striking  distance  vary  directly  as  the  density 
of  the  air.     These  conclusions  accord  with  the  first  law. 

The  temperature  of  air  has  no  effect  on  its  conducting  power  for  electri- 
city otherwise  than  as  it  changes  the  density.  If  therefore  heat  be  material 
it  is  a  noD-conductor  of  electncity,  not  impairing  the  insulating  power  of  air 
which  contains  it. 

5.  The  resistance  of  conductors  to  the  passage  of  electricity  is  of  a  diflfer- 
tat  kind  from  that  of  air  and  other  non-conductors;  it  is,  other  things  being 
the  same^  directly  as  the  length  of  the  circuit. 

Heat  impairs  the  conducUog  powers  of  conductors  for  electricity,  as  has 
been  asserted  by  Davy  and  Professor  Christie,  but  denied  by  rrofessor 
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6.  The  attractive  force  of  plane  conductors  of  a  given  area  charged  with 
a  given  quantity  of  electricitj  varies  with  the  figure,  being  greater  as  the 
perimeter  is  greater.  This  force  is  therefore  least  when  the  area  forms  a 
circle  and  greatest  when  it  is  extended  into  an  indefinite  right  line.  The 
perimeters  being  the  same  the  attractive  forces  (intensities)  are  inversely  as 
the  areas. 

The  electrical  capacities  of  a  sphere  or  cylinder  (that  is  the  quantity  which 
thej  can  receive  with  a  given  intensity,)  are  the  same  as  of  the  plane  figarea 
into  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  rectified. 

[to  be  continued  in  our  next.] 
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List  of  American  Patents  which  issued  in  October^  1835. 

Oct. 

589.  Double  Speeder.— WiHinm  Field,  North  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  6 

590.  Lampwicka,  raising. — ^Samuel  Rust,  New  York,  6 

591.  Peliste  Wadding. — Stukley  Turner,  Cranston,  Providence  County,  R.  I.  6 

592.  Planing  Boardt,  £^e.— Reid  R.  Throcmorton,  New  York,  6 

593.  Fire  JPiaees. — Ebenezer  S.  Greely,  Dover,  Penobscot,  Maine,  6 

594.  Chver  Seed^  Ue.  cleaning. — Moses  Davenport,  Philips,  Somerset  Co.,  Maine^      6 

595.  Siik-worms,  rearin^.^-Gamaliel  Gay,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  6 

596.  Saw  3/tU— Uri  EmoDons,  New  York.  6 

597.  Iftrashing  Uc.  Machine.— U\xvst\  Bradley,  Wllliston,  Vermont,  6 

598.  Spring  Saddle. — ^Joel  Woodward,  Marshalton,  Pennsylvania,  6 

599.  Slave  and  Shingle  Machine. — John  ^verhart,  J.  Pearson,  J.  Morford  and  N. 
Everhart,  Wi^ne,  Ohio,  6 

600.  Alcohol  from  JSpplea.—Anwxi  Wolcott,  East  Bloomfield,  New  York,  6 

601.  Phugha. — William  Walker,  Washing:tonvil!e,  Pennsylvania,  6 

602.  Caoutchouc,  culling. — ^WilUam  Atkinson,  New  York,  6 
60S.  Bopea,  laying.^^ohn  Goulding,  Boston,  Massachusetts^  10 

604.  Hemp,  Ue.  haleheling. — John  Goulding,  Boston,  Massachusetti,  10 

605.  Horse  Power. — Moses  Davenport,  Philips,  Somerset  County,  Maine,  10 

606.  Tin  Baker Nathaniel  D.  Whitin,  New  York,  10 

607.  Cooking  iS'/ooe.— Elnathan  Samson,  St  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  10 

608.  Clover  Seed,  &c.  thrashing. — ^Asa  Buigess  and  Herman  Baldwin,  Litchfield 
County,  Connecticut,  10 

609.  Hydrosiatica  and  Pneumatiea.—IL  Mills  H.  B.  Femald,  City  of  Washington,      10 

610.  Trashing  Maehinc—^ohn  O.  Geer,  Norwich,  Connecticut,  10 

611.  Stavea,  cutting. — George  Pack,  Sullivan,  New  York,  10 

612.  BaiUroada. — Roswell  Bourne,  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  10 
61S.  CAum.— Asahel  Bacon,  Windsor,  New  York,  10 

614.  Botary  Steam  Engine. — Arnold  Buffum,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  10 

615.  Dofferfor  Wool  CordSr.— Stephen  R.  Parkhurst,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,        10 

616.  Qraiea  or  Grate  Bara.-^ovdxa  L.  Mott,  New  York,  14 

617.  Boada,  constructing. — Thomas  Earl,  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  14 

618.  Cast-iron  Window  aaah. — James  S.  Stoddaid,  Macedon,  New  York,  14 

619.  Canal  Boats.— Jamta  O'Connor,  Philadelphia,  14 

620.  Springs  of  Carriages. — Henry  Pace,  Senr.  Cincinnati,  Oluo,  14 

621.  Lathe. — James  Haven,  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  14 

622.  BaU-road  Cor  .^George  W.  Cleaveland,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  14 

623.  Stooe^  or  Furnace. — Denison  Olmsted,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  14 

624.  Gimbleta  and  Augera. — Orville  B.  Percival,  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  14 

625.  Washing  3facAme.^Henry  Ault,  Philadelphia,  Tennessee,  14 

626.  Fire  Arma. — Samuel  Ladd,  WiJtham,  Massachusetts,  14 

627.  FeUoes,  cutting.— J.  8.  Brown  and  J.  T.  Barker,  Philips,  Mune,  14 

628.  Mill  for  Coffee,  £^c.--David  Richmond,  M<Arthurstown,  Ohio^  14 

629.  FeUoea  cutting.— W.'BTuiey  and  M.  L.  Wortbley,  Philips^  Maine,  14 

630.  ^rid^.— Richard  T.  L.  Witty,  Lowell,  Maasacbufettf,  14 
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^1.  Sparh^  ormftn^.— Hunt  C.  Wiatt,  Weldon,  North  CarolinSi  15 

6]2.  CvMng  Stove. — Horatio  B.  Wade«  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  17 

fijo.  CndSUme,  dtfn/Aroet/e.— Eliphalet  Nott,  Schenectady,  New  York,  17 

634  Tbnnin^,  preparing  Skint  for. — J.  C.  F.  Saloman,  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  17 

C5.  Steam  JBoilers. — J.  C  F.  Saloman,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  17 

636.  Pkuglu.-^wms  S.  Tefft,  Amherst,  New  York,  17 

6jr.  Wming  Machine, — Isaac  Spicer,  Norwich,  Connecticut,  17 

6i38L  Sertwfor  Glass  Knobs, — Orrin  Newton,  Pittsburff,  Pennsylvania,  17 

6j9.  Cement  for  Cisterns,  Cfc—YT.  H.  Carson  and  G.  Roberts,  York,  New  York,  17 

64a  Bisasit,  £<c  cutting.— T.  Havener  and  T.  H.  Havener,  Washington  City,  17 

6il.  Cakndtring  Cloth, — Zenas  Bliss,  Johnston,  Rhode  Island,  17 

642.  Roofi,  covering. — Phinehss  Burgess,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  17 

643.  Cfodher*,  &c.  cutting, — William  R.  Nivens,  New  York,  17 

644.  Feathers,  cleaning, — George  Reynolds,  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  17 

645.  Planing  boards,  8tc Rcid  C.  Throckmorton,  New  York,  22 

646.  Bricks  and  Tile.^  Benton  P.  Coston,  Sterling,  Penns\  Ivania,  22 

647.  Surveyor's  Otrnpass. — Samuel  K.  Miller,  Port  Royal,  Virginia,  22 

648.  Tul^and  ^ng-M.— William  Shaw,  BuflTaloe,  New  York,  27 

649.  Mortising  Tirnber, — John  M'Clintic,  Chambersbuig,  Pennsylvania,  27 

650.  Cars^  he,  propelling. — Alexander  M*Grew,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  27 

651.  Sawing  Stone, — Daniel  Bunnel,  Xenia,  Ohio,  27 

652.  Sugar,  &c  boiling,— John  Steele,  jr.  New  York,  27 

653.  Aove.— Philip  Benedict,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  27 

654.  Osen.— Jacob  Biddwin,  New  York,  27 

655.  BooiSj  he,  cutting, — Josiah  T.  Buck,  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  27 

656.  Borte  Collars. — Caleb  Angerine,  New  York,  27 
65r.  Houl'hfar  Sugar,  &c— Charlea  Duncan,  Williamaburg,  New  York,  27 

658.  Power  ffciion  Machine, — David  Russell,  Tuscambia,  Alabama,  27 

659.  Portable  Saw  Jtfi/il— David  Russel,  Tuscambia,  Alabama,                     '  27 

660.  Bnl^road  C^image.— William  T.  James,  New  York,  27 

661.  Fire-place. — John  Chapin  Howard,  Howard's  Valley,  Connecticut,  27 
663.  Cotton  Whipper. — ^Luccan  Osgood,  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  27 
663.  Colton  St^%*lling.—K.  Miller  and  T.  Lawes,  Washington  County,  Miss.  27 
661  Plough  CouUerSt  &c— Samuel  A.  Sperry,  Washtenaw,  Michigan  Territory,  28 

665.  Lotkfor  Drawers. — Edward  Brown,  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  28 

666.  Cktiis^  drying, — Stephen  R.  Parkhurst,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  28 
66r.  Planing  ivacAtitf.— Ira  McLaughlin  and  Hiram  Hill,  Sunderland,  Vermont,  28 

668.  States^  dressing. — Joseph  Sweet,  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania,  28 

669.  Com,  awdting,  &c. — Anderson  P.  H.  Jerdon,  Madisonville,  Tennessee,  28 
6ro.  Cement, — Charles  Clinton,  Minnisink,  New  York,  28 
671.  Birse  Pmoer.^A,  Trahern,  H.  Heberling,  Wm.  £.  Lukinsand  J.  Heberling 

Harrison  County,  Ohio,  28 

6r3.  Ploughs^ — John  W.  Jardan,  Lexington,  Virginia,  28 

673.  GriSron^  rotary, — Kellog  Strong,  Meriden,  Connecticut,  28 

674.  Cutting  Teeth,  &c.— Andrew  T.  Mirven,  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania,  28 

675.  Pumps. — Joseph  Redelsperger,  Mansfield,  New  Jersey,  28 

676.  Botary  Purap,—C,  Peters  and  Benjn.  Dean,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  28 
^,  Truss^  spring. — ^Henry  Reid,  Augusta,  Georgia,  28 

678.  Comb,  metaUtc — Nathaniel  Buahnell,  Middletown,  Connecticut^  28 

679.  Tayiar^s  Measure. — Frederic  A.  Fairchild,  Columbus,  Georgia,  28 
WO.  Steel  Tard.—C.  F.  Dahl,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  28 
Wl.  Staoct  or  Jlre  Pioce.— Daniel  Sutherland,  Lisbon,  Maine,  28 


TO    READERS. 

Owing  to  the  press  of  original  matter  for  the  present  number  of  the  Jour- 
Dtl,it  has  been  necessary  to  omit  many  selections  prepared  for  the  number. 
This  has  been  done  in  those  departments  which  are  most  copiously  repre* 
9€Dted  in  the  original  matter. 

The  next  number  will  contain  a  further  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  explosions  of  Steam-boilers. 

The  Mechanics*  Rcgisttf  will  also  be  supplied  with  selections  at  present 
laaYoidably  excluded.  Com  Pub. 
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Bra.                                                                  S20 
Im.  *  Cincri,                      ,6,                    76 
Em.                                                                  268 
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•  The  Celesti»l  PltenomeriB  for  1836,  include  *ll  the  occulutions  of  fixed  Kan  by 
the  Moan  (o  the  6th  miKiiilude  inclusive  Titible  U  PhiiadeJphi*. 

The  snglts  under  N.  und  V.  respectively  denote  the  »ngul«r  diitince  of  the  paint  of 
immenioQ  oc  ememon,  from  (he  apparent  north  or  vertical  point  of  the  Moon's  di»e, 
u  seen  in  i  telescope  which  invert*.  These  angles  are  reckoned  to  the  rinht  or  an- 
parent  west  round  the  circle.  S.  C  W 
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IV>  The  next  quer^  may  be  thus  stated:  when  ateam,  surcharged 
^iotj  u  produced  wiihin  a  boiler  by  the  contact  tnth  heated  metai^  doet 


with 

_^ ,  does  this 

Aon  remain  surcharged^  or  does  it  take  up  vMter  from  contact  with  that 
M  the  boUer^  and  become  saturated  steam  7  If  the  latter  supposition  be  cor- 
rectf  at  what  pressure  and  temperature  with  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surcharged  steam,  and  to  that  of  the  water  on  which  it  rests? 

The  aziswer  to  this  question  is  given  by  the  experiments  just  detailed;  and 
u  they  established  the  n^ative  in  relation  to  the  surcharg^  steam  beccMning 
ntorated,  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  repetition  of  the  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  When  fire  was  applied 
to  the  top  of  the  boOer,  the  water  within  was  at  318°  Fah.;  a  moderate  fire 
was  kept  up  below,  and  one  so  nearly  uniform,  that  great  variations  from  that 
temperature  could  not  have  taken  place,  and  which  the  results  satisfactorily 
ihow,  did  not  occur.  If  we  assume  that  during  the  experiments  the  tempera- 
ture was  3081°  Fah.,  a  remarkable  correspondence  will  be  found  in  the  oh- 
Krved  pressures,  and  in  those  caleulaied  on  the  suppositicm  that  this  steam 
was  expanded  by  heat,  as  a  gas  would  have  been,  without  any  addition  of 
water.  The  table  below  fives  the  temperatures  of  the  surcharged  steam  ob- 
served at  different  times  during  the  course  of  the  experiments ;  the  pressure 
shown  bv  the  ^uge  at  that  temperature;  the  pressure  which  would  have  been 
p<Amd  by  heating  steam  at  308^°  to  the  temperatures  given  in  the  first  co- 
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TamptratnrMof 

CorrMpondtiig 

ezperioMnt. 

Pnonmi  oalevlat«d 

from  enuuiaB  of 

BtMn«3n^7bMt. 

PreMum  of  ntvittodl 

Bloun  U  tiM  diftrMil 

tompontBfM. 

3061 

376 

469 

506 

526 

533 

5.7 
5.6 
6.1 
6.6 
6.8 

6.2 
5.6 
6J2 
6.5 
6.7 
6.75 

10.4* 

31.6 

46.0 

57.3 

61.1 

A  com[>arisoii  of  the  second  and  third  columns  shows  that  in  these  ezperi- 
ments,  which  lasted  more  than  two  hours,  the  surcharged  steam  remained  in 
contact  with  water  without  acquiring  from  it  the  water  necessary  to  convert  it 
into  saturated  steam,  hut  retaining  its  surcharged  state^  There  is  nothing  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  any  of  the  surqharged  steam  was  condensed  by  the  water. 

V. — Inqwry  in  relatum  to  Plates  of  Funble  AUoffs. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  roost  scientific  nations  of  Europe  rdies, 
particularly,  as  a  means  of  safety  for  steam  boilers,  on  the  use  of  plaies  of  fu- 
sible metal.  The  plates  are  alloys  of  tin  and  lead,  or  of  these  two  metals  with 
bismuth,  the  proportions  of  the  component  metals  regulating  the  point  at  which 
they  fuse.  In  France  these  alloys  are  prepared  at  the  royal  mint,  where  plates 
made  from  them,  or  ingots  of  the  alloys  may  be  purchased  for  use.  The  ex- 
aminations which  must  have  been  made  to  determine  the  prqwrtioos  of  the 
metals  necessary  to  produce  an  alloy  fusing  at  a  given  temperature,  and  the 
circumstances  of  fusion,  have  not,  as  far  as  the  committee  know,  been  made 
public.  A  table  of  the  fusing  pomts  of  different  alloys  of  tin,  lead,  and  bis- 
muth, &c.,  was  drawn  up  by  Parke,  from  experiment,  and  is  contained  in  his 
chemical  essays,  vol.  ii.  page  615.  This  table  was  made  the  basis  of  the  in- 
vestigatioDsf  undertaken  by  the  committee,  but  they  soon  found  it  convenient 
to  depart,  more  or  less,  entirely  from  it. 

The  method  employed  by  Parke  for  determining  the  fusing  point  of  a  metal, 
or  rather  the  solidifying  point  of  the  melted  metal,  was  ingenious.  On  melt- 
ing a  metal,  and  allowing  it  to  slowly  cool  to  the  point  of  congelation,  and  ob- 
serving a  thermometer  plunged  in  it,  a  rise  of  temperature,  and  then  a  station- 
ary pomt,  is  observed ;  this  is  a  point  where  a  change  is  going  on,  by  which  the 
heat  given  out  in  the  change  is  equal  to  that  of  which  Uie  metal  is  robbed  by 
the  surrounding  medium.  This  point  usually  coincides  with  the  passage  of 
the  metal  to  the  solid  state,  from  what  may  be  either  the  liquid  state,  or  a  semi- 
fluid state,  similar  in  aggregation  to  sand ;  sometimes  the  alloy  is  solid  through- 
out, before  the  stationary  point  arrives;  and  sometimes  there  is  more  than 
one  such  point. 

The  stationary  point  is  not  that  at  which  the  alloy,  when  used  as  a  fusible 
plate  for  a  boiler,  gives  way ;  the  plate  being  covered  by  a  perforated  brass 
disk,  to  prevent  its  being  pressed  outwards  before  fusion,  and  so  reduced  in 

*  Thew  numbers  are  obtained  from  the  table  of  Arago  and  Dnlong,  by  interpolatiiig 
between  the  terme;  ind  thon^  not  rigidly  eorreot,  are  abundantly  fo  for  tkia  porpoae ; 

the  leet  two  nnnbom  are  obtained,  by  subetitittion,  in  the  formula  given  by  thefs 

timentnra.  as  leenkinff  from  their  obaervations. 
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tfaickDesB  as  to  burst,  the  metal  is  not  forced  out  through  these  openings  until 
peHktiy  fluid ;  if  any  part  of  the  metal  becomes  fluid  before  the  rest,  and  gives 
nj,  the  rest  being  in  the  sandy  state,  just  spoken  of,  the  particles  seem  to  act 
£k  those  of  sand  in  a  similar  case,  and  to  oppose  an  effective  resistance  to  the 
preamre  of  the  steam;  these  facts  will  be  further  developed  in  the  examina- 
tioo  of  the  application  of  these  plates. 

lie  stationary  points,  when  taken  with  due  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
metal  at  the  time,  affi>rd  so  many  approximate  marks  by  which  to  compare  to- 
gether the  fusibilities  of  the  plates,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  bear  a  due 
relatioQ  to  each  other,  when  fused,  in  place  upon  the  boiler;  and  to  study  the 
afloys  themselves.     In  composing  alloys  of  the  metals,  before  referred  to,  the 
tio  was  fused  first  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  then  the  bismuth  and 
lead  added,  the  heat  being  kept  up ;  these  metals  were  readily  taken  up  by  the 
iiqaid  tin,  and  were  thus  little  exposed  to  oxidation :  the  surface  of  the  alloy 
was  always  protected  by  a  stratum  of  oiL    The  metal  was  constantly  stirred 
to  promote  the  uniform  difiusion  of  the  different  metals  throughout  each  other, 
lie  alloy  being  liquid,  a  thermometer,  of  which  the  errors  had  been  care- 
Ally  asoertiuned,  was  plunged  into  it,  and  the  fall  noted  until  it  reached  the  low- 
est point;  the  rise  to  the  stationary  point  followed,  and  at  this  the  thermometer 
anally  remained  for  such  a  length  of  time,  oflen  some  minutes,  as  to  lender 
any  error  of  observation  unnecessary.    Some  of  the  alloys  have  no  stationary 
pwit,  properly  so  called,  and  the  beats  of  a  second's  pendulum  were  used  to  de- 
termine the  xafe  of  their  loss  of  heat.    When  the  quantities  of  metal  used 
were  inconsiderable,  the  heat  was  observed  to  be  carried  off  so  rapidly  as  to 
lower,  or  entirely  to  destroy,  the  stationary  point:  to  avoid  this,  the  crucible 
oontainhoig  the  alloy,  was  placed  in  a  second  one,  the  edges  of  the  former  rest- 
ing on  the  middle  of  the  sides  of  the  latter.    The  quantity  of  metal  used  was 
Dcver  less  than  between  five  and  six  ounces,  troy. 

The  stationary  point  being  at  the  passage  of  the  liquid  metal  to  the  solid 
<tate^  or  at  some  interior  change  of  the  solid  itself,  the  thernK>meter  was  en- 
tangled in  the  metal ;  and  in  moving  the  alloy,  to  remelt  it,  the  instrument  was 
eodaogered.*  This  was  remedied  by  the  use  of  a  small  cylinder  of  very  thin 
cbeet  iron,  containing  mercury.  This  cylinder  was  placed  in  the  alloy,  and 
filled  up  to  the  surface  of  the  metal  with  mercury,  and  the  thermometer  could  now 
be  readily  placed  and  removed.  Care  was  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  station- 
vy  pcHnt,  given  in  the  cylinder,  was  the  same  with  that  shown  by  the  naked 
thennomefer.  As  some  of  the  alloys  expanded  considerably  on  congealing,  it 
vas  supposed  that  the  cylinder  might  prevent  error  from  the  compression  of 
the  balb  of  the  thermometer,  but  no  such  compression  in  the  instrument  used 
vaa  delected  by  frequent  trials. 

As  the  alloys  were  intended  for  ordinary  use,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
ttootain  how  &r  the  impurities  of  the  metals,  as  they  occur  in  commerce, 
would  cause  a  variation  in  the  fusing  point.  Tin  has  a  very  uniform  purity 
in  commerce,  ths  grain  or  stream  tin  being  always  accessible.  The  bismuth 
of  coouneioe  beinff  obtained  principally  from  the  native  bismuth,  is  probably 
not  very  vanable.f  The  lead  contains  variable  quantities  of  silver,  copper, 
uid  iroiL  The  first  experiments  were  made  on  the  fusing  point,  on  various 
^fdmeoB  of  common  tin :  this  tin  showed,  by  reagents,  a  trace  of  iron  and 
of  copper,  as  impurities.    The  fusing  point  of  grain  tin  is  442^  F. 


'  AUm^  tlM  inatnimeiit  was  freqaently  naml  in  determintiig  the  sUtionarr  pomts, 
•  rrmiawit  changM  in  the  indications  of  the  instnunent,  loch  ai  was  noticed  by  M. 

laoheigy  took  place.  ,     . 

♦  H  b  proper  to  state,  however,  that  some  epecimeni  were  procured,  obvionriy  ob- 
om  Om  ralnlinnt.  and  contaminated  with  it.    Thoy  were  not  need. 
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GOMMOV  TIH. 

StatimMTyFoiM, 

Utrnwha, 

Spedmmif  Jfo.  1. 

Fint  ozperimeat, 
Sooondi     do. 
Third.       do. 
Fourth,     do. 

Mean, 

8p«eimeHf  Ab.8. 

First  ezperiment, 
8ooond,     do. 

Mean, 

Speekmm^  No,  3. 

First  experiment, 
Second,     do. 

Mean, 

Sp^emoi^  JV*o.  4. 

First  experiment, 
Seeond,     do. 
Third.       do. 
Fourth,      do. 

Mean,' 

JjMetmai,  JVb.  5. 

Sini^le  experiment', 

441.750 
448.25 
441.75 
448.00 

Thermometer  in  cylinder. 

do.               do. 
Without  cylinder.  Starred. 

do.                do. 

In  cylinder. 
4o. 

In  cylinder, 
do. 

Thermometer  in  oylmder. 

do.              do. 
Without  cylinder.  Stirred. 

do.               do. 

In  cylinder. 

441.94 

441.60 
448.00 

441.75 

438 
439 

43^5. 

441 
443 
441i 
443 

448.18 

448 

The  fiising  points  of  the  di^rent  specimens  varied  slightly,  but  the  difier- 
encesy  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  are  nothing. 

The  fusing  points,  in  the  case  of  tin,  coincide  nearly  with  the  stationary 
points,  the  metal  passing  rapidly  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  When  the 
change  of  state  is  rendered  more  n^id  by  agitation,  the  stationary  point  is 
slighSy  raised;  the  heat,  which  is  produced  in  the  change,  not  having  time  to 
be  carried  off,  as  when  the  change  is  allowed  to  proceed  by  degrees. 

Lmd  from  the  Paris  mint,  of  the  kind  used  for  cupellations,  and  contain- 
ing a  very  minute  quantity  of  silver,  as  an  impurity,  was  next  compared  with 
the  common  lead  used  by  plumbers.    The  experiments  were  as  follows: 


Purs  Lead. 

^^VV^V'W^v^^Wv    IV     ^m     SWWw  S 

CommomlAttd, 

tetieMry  PoMit. 

first  experiment. 
Second,     do. 
Third,       do. 
Fourth,     do. 
Mean, 

601° 
601 
608 
608 

First  experiment, 
Seeond,     do. 

604<» 
604 

601.5 

Mean,                                    604 

An  attempt  was  next  made  to  ascertain  what  efieot  the  impurities  shown  by 
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aoUMatey  vhich  was  observed  to  be  thdproperty  of  certain  mixtures  of  the 
ndiJs.  AUoys  of  tin  and  lead  were  therefore  made  in  atomic  proportions; 
fnt,  of  grain  tin  and  the  lead  already  spoken  of,  from  the  Paris  mint;  the  se- 
oQod,  of  block  tin  and  common  lead.  The  tin  was  employed  in  multiple  pro* 
portioDs,  as  being  the  more  fusible  metal,  it  would  probably  enter  more  largely 
tfaBB  the  other,  into  the  composition  of  fusible  plates  ibr  sieam«bollers.  The 
eqimknt  of  lead  is  104;  of  tin,  58;  the  first  alloy  was  composed  of  the  two 
iKtils,  united  in  this  proportion,  the  total  weight  of  the  components  being 
about  ten  ounces,  troy ;  a  new  equivalent  of  tin  was  next  added,  and  so  on, 
duoo^  the  series:  the  results  are  given  in  the  following  table. 
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8 
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§121 
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354| 
367| 

357i 
368a( 
3S7| 
3S8i 


S-S 


IK 


2 
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8 
3 
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1 
1 
1 
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1        6 
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ill. 

llll 


364i 

367} 
36^ 

360i 

369} 


5 
1 
2 

2 
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Begins  to  lose  fluidity  at  43(P,  soft  solid  at  41(P, 
do.  aSOP,  still  yields  to  a  stick  at  35Mo,  rises  to  364}, 
the  stationary  point,  hard  and  onyielding. 

Thermometer  fell  to  356^0,  metal  still  tiqnid,  con- 
geab  veiT  irregularly,  rises  to  stationary  point, 
parts  of  the  metal  still  fluid. 


Thermometer  fell  to  365c>,  rose  rapidly  to  360<>, 
where  it  was  stationary  for  a  short  time,  then  fell  to 
367^,  where  it  was  stationary  for  some  minutes. 

Thermometer  was  3Q  sees,  m  falling  fVom  369}^  to 
362},  very  slow :  stetiohary  at  367}  for  100  sees.  No 
other  stationary  point  to  ^00^. 

Thermometer  stationary  at  377°,  in  one  experi- 
ment, then  fell  to  358°,  stationary  35  sees. :  at  377soft 
solid^  easily  penetrated,  hard  at  lower  stationary 
point.  In  anotner  ezpt.  fell  to  377°,  then  rose  to  379°, 
whence  it  fell  rapidly  to  358}°,  the  lower  stationary 
point.     


REMAEKR 


At  408A°,  a  stick  only  pierces  the  surface,  solid 
below.    Thermometer  tell  to  352°. 

Faxts  of  the  alloy  liquid  at  stationary  point. 


In  one  experiment  therm,  rose  from  366)°  to  367°, 
alloy  granular,  semi-solid ;  fell  to  stationary  point, 
alloy  solid.  By  stirring  the  upper  point  was  oblite- 
rated. 

In  one  experiment  the  therm,  rose  half  a  degree 
from  376}°,  then  fell  rapidly  to  stationary  point. 

Therm,  rose  half  a  degree  above  383^°,  in  one  ex- 
periment, and  was  stationary  a  short  time  at  381}°, 
m  another  experiment ;  at  both  these  times  the  metal 
WM  hAirinninir  to  lose  flniditv.    Solid  at  lower  sta^ 
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Upon  this  table  we  remark,  first,  that  at  all  the  stBtianary  poiiits,  eioept  in 
the  alloy  of  1  lead  to  2  tin,  the  metal  was  solid  at  the  stationary  point;  se- 
cond, tluU  altlk>ugh  the  proportion  of  tin  varied  from  one  to  six,  and  even  to 
seven,  the  stationary  point  wss  not  changed  more  than  8^°  for  die  first  series, 
and  5;^^  for  the  second;  third,  that  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  lead  to  four  of 
tin,  a  second  stationary  point  appeared  at  the  point  at  which  the  metal  began 
to  lose  its  entire  fluidity,  and  was  found  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  series,  rising 
with  the  increased  proportion  of  the  more  fiisible  metal,  with  difficulty  detected 
at  times,  and  disappearing  by  agitation  of  the  alloy;  fourth,  that  the  tin  and 
lead  of  commerce  give,  for  the  lower  stationary  points  in  the  same  alloys, 
quantities  nearly  the  same.  A  comparison  of  the  upper  stationary  pcHnts  ap- 
pears below.  , 

£quiT«leiits  Upper  Stationaxy  Pomi      Upper  Stationaiy  P<niit 

of  for  for 

Lead.  Tin.  Pure  Metals.  Gommon  Metab. 

1  4  869^  867*^ 

1  5  860  8761 

16  878  882} 

The  variable  nature  of  the  results,  seems  to  point  out  rather  the  difficulty  of  . 
deteqting  the  u|^r  point  and  the  efiect  of  accidental  circumstances,  than  that 
it  is  a£»cted  materially  by  the  impurity  of  the  metals  as  found  in  commerce. 
This  upper  point  rises  with  the  proportion  of  the  less  fusible  metal.  The 
number  of  decrees  between  it  and  the  corresponding  point,  for  the  solid  state 
of  the  metal  shows  one  difficulty  to  be  obviated  in  the  use  of  the  fusible  alloys. 
For  example,  the  first  in  the  table,  just  given,  has  10)^.  between  the  point  at 
which  it  begins  to  lose  fluidity,  and  that  at  which  it  is  solid;  the  second  has 
lli%  and  the  third  29}®;  these  defects,  it  was  hoped,  would  not  have  been  found 
in  alloys  in  definite  proportions.  They  indicate  that  the  variety  of  combina- 
tions in  definite  proportions  is  not  considerable,  if  even  it  exceeds  a  single  one ; 
and  that  when  the  metals  are  mixed  in  definite  proportions,  the  alloys  are  in 
foot  combinations,  or  mixtures,  of  one  or  more  chemical  compounds  with  the 
metals  themselves.  If  this  be  the  case  with  alloys  in  which  the  proportions 
are  in  the  ratio  of  the  equivalents  or  in  multiple  ratios,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
certainly,  that  in  alloys  made  in  proportions  not  definite,  the  same  fiict  would 
appear.  That  this  is  so,  and  that  its  effects  are  of  importance  in  practice,  will 
appear  subsequently. 

The  second  part  of  the  inquiry  relates  to  the  action  of  fiisible  plates  when  in 
place  on  the  boiler;  it  supposes  proper  alloys,  fiising  at  required  temperatures, 
to  be  conqposed,  and  then  studies  the  causes,  modifying  the  action  of  them 
when  placed  on  the  boiler.  In  the  first  apparatus  for  the  use  of  those  plates, 
the  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  them  within  the  boUer,  but  the  difficulty  of 
replacing  a  plate  which  bad  jfused  by  another  plate,  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
this  apparatus.  The  opening  made  in  the  boiler,  when  the  plate  was  with- 
drawn, was  so  great  that  the  contents  of  the  boiler  were  violently  discharged 
through  it,  before  the  operation  of  replacing  the  plate  could  be  e^cted.  'niis 
observation  has  a  bearing  upon  the  plans  for  making  large  openings  in  boilers 
of  fiill  size,  to  avoid  explosions. 

The  apparatus  finally  used  was  a  sliding  plate,  moving  in  a  groove  upon  the 
upper  side  of  the  boiler,  as  shown  in  Plates  1  and  8,  where  «  represents  the  ^lide 
moved  by  the  lever  r  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  slide  was  an  aperture  slightly  coni- 
cal, for  receiving  the  fosible  plate,  this  aperture  was  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  By  means  of  the  lever,  the  plate  could  be  brought  over  an  open- 
ing in  the  top  of  the  boiler,  or  the  solid  part  of  the  slide  might  be  made  to 
cover  the  same  opening.    The  fusible  plate  was  covered  by  a  Stk  of  brass,  the 
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ofin  rueh  in  diameter.    To  retain  the  slide  hx  its  place,  when  pressed  irom 
bfllot,  tod  to  retain  H^  fusible  plate  when  in  a  similar  situation,  the  forked  stem, 
U  jieand  in  the  former  position  by  one  le^,  upon  the  slide, «,  in  the  other  by  the 
fldxr  kg  upon  the  disk  covering  the  fusible  plate;  the  upper  end  of  the  stem 
atoed  a  cavity  in  an  adjusting  screw,  t,  passing  through  the  gallows,  ii/  by 
As  amis  allowance  could  be  conveniently  made  for  expansion*    The  lever 
£tr  mmog  the  dide  rested,  when  the  aperture  in  this  latter  for  receiving  the 
ftnble  plate  coincided  with  the  opemng  in  the  boiler,  against  an  upright,  pro- 
jecting fiom  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  jierving  as  a  stop*    By  the  use  of  this 
sppuatofl,  the  plates  were  applied  very  readily,  were  removed  when  fused,  and 
dieopeDiDg  into  the  boiler  closed  with  so  much  despatch  as  to  prevent  the  foam- 
lag  whhin  from  taking  eflfect.    The  disk  which  covered  the  fiisible  plates,  pre- 
TCDied  inpart  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  upper  surface. 

The  plates  which  were  first  cast,  were  intended  for  low  pressures  as  most 
coBieojent  fiir  experiment,  they  were  fifleen-hundredths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
^  The  observations  made  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  acted  when 
in  place  upon  the  bailer,  led  to  the  question  of  the  e£kct  of  varying  the 
juoess  upon  their  use.  When  a  plate  of  sufficient  thickiiess  to  prevent 
^  giving  way  to  pressure,  verges  towards  its  point  of  fusion;  the  top  part, 
vhidi  is  in  contact  with  the  metal  disk,  mells,  and  flows  oVer  the  holes 
in  the  disk ;  sometindes  it  accumulates  until  the  liquid  rolls  ofl*  the  plate. 
Tbe  temperature  rinng,  a  small  pdlet  of  the  more  perfectly  fused  parts  is 
Ilirownoat  by  the  steam,  the  flow  of  which  is  instantly  checked;  this  is  re- 
pealed frequently,  until  a  breach  through  the  plate  is  made,  and  the  unin- 
^^nupted  flow  of  steam  takes  place.  If  the  plate  be  removed  at  once,  a  very 
■nil  hole  appears,  which  would  gradually  have  been  widened  by  the  action 
o^the  escaping  steam,  probably  l^fore  the  entire  fusion  of  the  plate.  The 
<SMier  surface  of  the  plate  appears  oxidized  and  the  fusion  to  have  taken  place 
ti  the  top:  the  plate  has  contracted  in  its  dimensions,  and  the  perif^ry  of  the 
opper  mubce  has  lost  its  circular  figure,  which  is  tolerably  well  preserved  by 
the  lower  surface.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  a  plate  such  as 
i^  aipposed,  may  lose  its  substance  before  giving  way,  two  measurements  are 
nb)oui6d.  Before  fusion,  the  diameter  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  plates  was 
^y-four  hundredths  of  an  inch ;  the  lower  diameter  eighty-two  hundredths  of 
*P  inch;  the  thickness  of  the  plates,  fifteen  hundredths.    After  the  plate  had 

Ci  way,  the  diameter  of  the  hexagonal  figure  into  which  both  the  surfaces 
passed,  was  about  seventy-nine  hundredths  for  the  first,  seventy-four  hun- 
^'fedths  for  the  second;  the  diameter  of  the  lower  surface,  which  was  still  nearly 
<i>^caiar,  was,  for  the  first,  seventy-six  hundredths ;  for  the  second,  sixty-nine 
^^Q^Mths;  the  thickness  of  the  first  was  about  twelve-hundredths,  of  the 
jj^^od,  one-tenth  of  an  inch ;  the  thickness  not  being  uniform  in  all  parts. 
^  first  plate  had  lost,  therefore,  nearly  three-tenths,  and  the  second  half  of 
^  nbstanoe,  without  allowing  the  passage  of  steam. 

The  observed  oxidation  of  Uie  lower  side  of  the  plate,  led  to  the  supposkioD 
^  it  might  retard  the  fusion  of  the  plate,  but  no  confirmation  of  this  view' 
*u  given  by  comparative  experiments,  with  plates  of  which  the  lower  surface 
*^  hr^itened,  and  of  others  in  which  the  same  surface  was  highly  oxidated, 
^thickness  in  each  case  being  the  same. 

h>  the  course  of  the  experiments  on  the  efiect  of  oxidation,  the  plates  were 
^Dch  reduced  in  thickness  by  filing  away  the  under  surface,  and  the  fusion  of 
^thinner  plates  took  place  at  points  so  much  lower  than  those  at  which  the 

wQ*  phtes  of  the  same  alloy  gave  way,  so  as  to  require  an  examination  of 

tie 


Befan  proesedittg  with  finrther  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  general 
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were  cast  from  it;  and  one  of  these  being  placed  in  the  <^pening  in  the  slideof 
the  apparatus  already  described,  was  covered  with  the  pierced  disk^  and  the 
slide  moved  so  as  to  bring  the  plate  over  the  opening  in  the  Ixnler*  The  steain 
was  now  raised,  the  temperature  being  noted  from  time  to  time,  until  the  plate 
gave  way ;  steam  was  then  let  off  to  keep  the  temperature  from  rising;  the  plate, 
which  had  just  fused,  removed,  and  one  of  an  alloy,  fusing  at  a  Ingher  tempe- 
rature, substituted.  The  steam  was  again  retained,  and  allowed  to  rise  in  tem- 
perature, the  new  plate  pushed  to  its  place,  and  the  operatk>n  renewed.  Thb 
course  was  continued  until  the  alloy,  fusing  at  the  highest  point  of  those  pre- 
pared, had  been  used,  or  until  the  Umit  of  the  elasticity  of  steam,  which  could 
be  produced  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  boiler  and  state  of  the  fire,  was  at- 
tained; steam  was  then  let  off,  water  thrown  into  the  boiler,  and  a  new  series 
commenced.  The  tables  which  will  be  given,  required  many  days  of  trial, 
and  of  close  attention. 

To  try  the  effect  of  thickness  on  the  fusion  of  the  plates,  three  difierent 
thicknesses  were  cast  of  each  of  the  alloys  used ;  the  first,  or  thickest,  was 
fifieen-hundredths  of  an  inch  thick;  the  second,  eight-hundredths;  and  the 
third,  four-hundredths.  There  were  five  difierent  alloys  of  tin,  lead,  and  bis- 
muth, composed ;  the  stationary  points  of  which,  and  the  points  at  which  they 
gave  way  in  the  boiler,  appear  below. 
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The  plates  of  experiments  1,  2,  and  8,  were  exposed  to  pressures  «*>t^Iiwj 
to  render  them  of  less  than  one  atmosphere;  1  and  8,  the  two  extremes  o 
thickness,  show  a  great  uniformity  in  the  point  at  which  they  give  way,  am 
render  it  orobable  that  some  flaw,  in  cMtO^no  the  nlaie  number  twn.  rauiMMl  tf 
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tkBB  low  piesBares  the  fusing  point  in  the  boiler  coincided,  very  nearly,  with 
Out  point  at  which  the  alloy  was  a  soil  solid  in  the  crucible.  In  this  case  the 
imest  plates,  when  prc^ierly  cast,  were  probably  thick  enough  to  withstand 
At  imall  piessuiG  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  therefore  did  not  givi^ 
waj  at  lower  temperatures  than  the  thickest,  each  attaining  the  temperature 
al  winch  they  were  soft  solids* 

The  next  series,  Noe.  4,  5,  and  6,  with  a  less  fusible  alloy,  show,  first,  that 
the  thinnest  plale  was  too  fbeble  to  resist  the  pressure  of  steam,  and  gave  way 
More  the  metal  lost  its  solidity;  second,  that  the  plate, eight-hundredths  of  ati 
inch,  was  probably  defeetiye,  as  it  gave  way  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
thinner  plates  of  No«  4«  No*  6  presents  a  curious  fact;  the  point  of  yielding 
of  the  plate,  given  by  four  experiments,  is  actually  above  the  point  at  which 
the  alloy  from  which  it  was  composed  became  liquid :  this  would  appear  inex- 
piicabie  to  one  who  had  not  attentively  observed  the  mode  of  fusion  of  these 
thick  plafes,  and  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  error.  The  observation  of  the 
point  at  which  the  alloy  became  liquid,  was  however,  deduced  from  three  trials ; 
aod  four  experiments,  with  the  plates  in  place,  are  given,  the  extremes  differing 
iHit  three  degrees.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  mode  of  fusion  alrea- 
dy spoken  of;  the  more  liquid  parts  of  the  alloy  are  forced  out,  the  less  fiisible 
remain,  and  if  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure,  the  process  goes  on ;  this 
takes  place,  unequally,  in  dififerent  alloys.  The  importance  of  attending  to 
such  indications  is  obvious. 

In  the  next  series,  the  first  thickness  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  too  weak, 
tnd  die  seeoi^  to  have  been  hardly  sufficient,  while  the  third  exhibits  a  point 
of  iusion  when  the  metal  was  in  a  soflened  state. 

In  the  remaining  experiments,  both  thicknesses  were  too  inconsiderable  to 
natain  the  pressnre,  as  appears  by  comparing  the  points  at  which  the  plates 
p^  way,  with  the  stationary  points.  Something  of  this  kind  seems  to  have 
ineo  deduced  from  practice  in  the  use  of  these  plates  in  France,  for  the  last 
royal  ordinance,  in  relation  to  the  means  of  safety  to  steam-boilers,  prescribes 
for  the  plates  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  making 
of  them  fusible  plugs  rather  than  fusible  plates. 

Experiments  were  subsequently  made  on  plates  of  greater  thickness,  the  use 
of  wluch  led  to  an  interesting  termination  to  this  series  of  experiments.  Before, 
^Kmever,  stating  the  results  thus  obtained,  some  flirth^  experiments  with  the 
plateBjust  considered,  will  be  described.  These  inquiries  were  directed  to 
the  eflect  which  would  be  produced  by  the  mode  of  casting  the  plates,  upon 
tkir  fusibility ;  it  being  not  improbable  that  rapid  cooling  might  so  modify  the 
pkysical  properties  of  the  alloy,  as  to  change  the  fusing  point  from  that  of  the 
sune  alloy  when  slovriy  congealed. 

Aa  low  pressures  afiR>rded  the  most  easy  means  of  determining  this  point, 
P^  were  cast  from  the  albys  of  series  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3,  and  tried, 
^  piace,  upon  the  boiler.  Some  of  the  plates  were  cast  from  metal  at  a  high 
t^perature,  and  the  mould  as  cold  as  the  perfect  casting  permitted;  others,  of 
tlK  same  aUoy,  in  a  heated  mould  allowed  to  cod  slowly;  and  others  from 
Rv^  heated  to  a  temperature  as  little  above  the  point  of  fusion  as  possible. 
In  the  case  of  the  hi^er  temperatures,  care  was  taken  not  to  raise  the  heat  sb 
fe  as  to  oxidate  rapidly  either  of  the  constituents  of  the  alk>ys,  thus  changing 
the  fusing  point.  A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained,  showed  no  greater 
'^ifa<(snoes  than  those  which  have  been  seen  to  occur  between  plates  simiiariy 
^  and  from  the  same  alloy ;  and  the  conclusion  derived  was,  that  the  mode 
^  casting  has  no  efiect  on  the  fusing  point,  which  is  appreciable  in  this  mode 

<^  applying  then.    The  FreMh  instruidtions  expressly  recommend  to  tliose 
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who  make  or  use  boilers,  to  obtain  {dates  in  preference  to  the  flisibie  metal 
in  ingots ;  on  the  ground  that  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  procure  plates  of  the 
same  fusibility  with  the  ingot,  from  that  form  of  the  alloy.  This  remark  led  to 
the  experiments  just  referred  to,  and  the  explanation  of  it  which  they  give,  re* 
fers  to  the  undue  heating  of  the  alloy  in  the  casting  of  the  plates,  since  they 
show  that  the  particular  mode  of  casting  produces  no  difference  worthy  to  be 
re^rded  in  a  practical  point  of  view* 

rlates  were  now  cast  quite  thick,  viz.— K>ne«fburth  of  an  inch,  of  the  alloy 
of  ^ht  parts  of  bismuth,  eight  of  tin,  and  seven  of  lead;  this  alloy  being  in* 
tended  to  give  way  at  a  temperature  corresponding  to  about  one  atmospnere 
of  bursting  pressure.  The  alloy  was  completely  liquid  at  375^  Fah.  and  solid 
at  254°  F.,*  when  examined  in  the  crucible.  The  heat  was  raised  as  slowly 
as  possible,  so  as  to  permit  the  full  efiect  of  the  temperature  indicated  by  the 
thermometer ;  the  observations  recorded  are  as  follows :— ^ 
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Plate  ^th  of  an  inch.  Metal  stajida  fused  in  the  holes 
of  the  braM  diik  covering  the  fusible  plate. 

Steam  issues  in  a  very  small  stream  through  chinks  be> 
tween  the  fused  metal  and  an  unmelted  part  within. 

Steam  issues  as  before;  no  clear  passa^  thiongh  the 

Slate.    Steam  kept  for  a  long  time  at  this  temperature, 
iz  minutes  elapsed  in  raising  temperature  4  j  degrees. 
Plate  gave  way,  affi>rding  a  free  passage  to  steam. 
A  second  plate  of  the  same  composition  and  thicknese^ 
put  in  place ;  fluid  metal  stands  in  the  holes  of  the  cap. 
Metal  which  has  oozed  out  remains  in  a  fluid  state  upon 
the  slidinf^  plate  of  the  apparatus. 
Plate  gives  way,  toni  in  a  thin  part. 


The  thermometer  on  top  of  the  boiler  dipped  into  the  mercury  in  a  small  cis- 
tern, made  by  inclosing  a  space  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  with  clay ;  so  that  the  top 
of  the  boiler  formed  the  bottom  of  the  cistern.  The  first  plate  having  failed  to 
give  way  until  the  temperature  within  the  boiler  was  twenty-four  degrees  above 
that  at  which  the  alloy,  of  which  it  had  originally  been  composed,  had  been 
fluid,  was  e3camined  with  great  care.  The  plate  had  decidedly  given  way  to 
pressuziB,  and  not  by  fusion ;  it  had  lost  its  metallic  lustre  at  the  side  where  it 
was  torn;  yielded  readily  to  the  nail,  which  scraped  off  small  particles.  A 
piece  of  the  plate  being  cut  off  and  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  boiler,  remained 
solid,  though  the  portion  which  had  oozed  out,  was  perfectly  fluid,  near  the 
same  spot.  The  same  remarks  apply,  generally,  to  the  second  plate.  They  af^ 
ford  a  solution  of  the  perplexing  circumstances,  which  had  occurred  throughout 
these  experiments,  and  which  had  led  to  so  many  trials  to  discover  their  cause. 

The  portions  of  the  metal  which  oozed  out  from  these  two  plates  had  their 
fusing  points  taken,  by  gradually  raising  their  temperature  in  a  bath  of  oil, 
while  the  alloy  rested  on  a  small  shelf  of  copper,  wholly  immersed  in  the 
oil.  The  first  portions  of  fluid  metal  which  had  oozed  from  both  the  first 
and  second  plates,  melted  at  betwen  221  and  223  degrees,  Fah.,  being  solid  at 
the  lower,  and  perfectly  fluid  at  the  higher,  of  these  two  temperatures.     The 


*  This  allov  had  no  stationary  point  in  punnff  flrom  the  liq[uid  to  the  soDd  state;  bat 
vome  internal  change  in  the  solid  at  aboiU  90^,  pcodneed  a  rise  and  atatioiiazy  point 
«t906o. 
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^Boood  poition  which  ooEed  out  from  the  first  pkte,  fused  at  between  1280^  and 
233^,  Pah.,  and  a  portion  of  that  from  the  second  plate  was  fluid  at  ahout 
t^  Fah.  The  parts  which  were  lefl,  of  the  first  plate,  Were  a  soft  solid,  at 
^,  fluid  at  one  edge,  at  812^,  and  entirely  fluid  at  345^ 

Tlie  portions  left,  of  the  second  plate,  lost  Uieir  cohesion,  and  could  be  broken 
\fj  poundmg,  into  small  particles  or  grains,  at  300^^ ;  and  the  whole  was  fluid 
«t  356^  Pah.     A  comparison  of  these  results  appears  in  the  annexed  table. 

Fint  ooze.  Second  oose.  Residuum.  Entire  plate 

before  experiment. 
Flnid.  Fluid.  Fluid.  Ruid. 

Fiist]^ate,     .     .     223''  233°  312  a  345         254  a  275 

Second  plate,  -     -     223  235^0  241^  356 

To  pursue  this  subject  further,  by  the  clue  thus  obtained,  only  freeing  the 
diflerent  oozes  from  accidental  admixture,  a  small  iron  cylinder  was  made, 
ciesed  at'0»e«nd,  and  perforated  near  the  closed  end  with  a  number  of  minute 
iioles,  net  larger  than  the  stem  of  a  common  pin.  Into  the  cylinder  was  fitted, 
neariy  tight,  sm  iron  piston,  with  a  rod,  to  apply  pressure.  An  alloy  having 
been  made  and  introdnoed  into  the  cylinder,  the  whole  could  be  heated  in  an 
oil  bath  to  any  desired  temperature ;  and  pressure  being  applied  to  the  piston, 
the  liquid  parts  would  oo2e  out,  through  the  small  apertures  near  the  end  of 
(be  tobe.  The  first  alloy  experimented  upon  was  tne  same  in  composition 
whh  that  just  referred  to ;  being  composed  of  eight  of  bismuth,  eight  of  lead, 
and  sey^  of  tin,  by  weight.  This  alloy  was  fluid  at  254^°  Fah.  At  a  tem- 
perature of  22d*',  some  drops  of  fluid  metal  were  forced  out  by  pressure,  and 
at  about  289^"^  other  portions  were  forced  out.  Both  melted  at  227°  Fah. 
Tbe  portion  left  was  a  soil  solid  at  276}''  Fah. ;  fluid  at  290^^  The  alloy 
^  one  atom  of  lead,  one  of  tin,  and  one  of  bismuth,  is  fluid  at  273^°  Fah., 
aod  that  of  «ne  atom  of  lead,  one  of  tin,  and  two  of  bismuth,  at  219°  Fah. 

These  experiments,  the  committee  deem  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
fiisibte  plates  in  die  ordinary  way,  and  they  conceive  that  substituting  fusible 
pbigs  of  greater  thickness,  say  half  an  inch,  as  has  been  directed  by  a  recent 
ordinance  in  France,  would  not  serve  as  a  remedy  to  tbe  defect  thus  exposed. 
Tbe  true  remedy  is  to  be  sought  in  inclosing  the  fusible  metal  in  a  case,  in 
^bich  it  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  but  only  to  its  heat- 
ing e6bct:  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  metal  will  then  not  be  exposed  to  be 
foroed  oat  of  the  mass;  and  the  whole  will  become  fluid  as  if  exposed  to  heat 
in  a  crucible*  With  this  view  of  the  subject,  trial  was  made  of  an  apparatus 
dcKribed  liy  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
for  October,  1832,  under  the  title  of  an  *' alarm  to  be  applied  to  the  interior 
floes  of  steam-boilers.'**  This  apparatus  is  obviously  as  applicable  to  a  oom- 
noQ  buier  as  to  one  with  mterior  flues ;  the  following  description  of  it  is  given 
in  the  journal. 

"  A  tube  of  iron,  or  copper,"  according  to  the  material  ^  the  boiler,  *'  closed 
**  at  the  lower  end,  passes  through  the  top  of  the  boiler,  its  closed  end  reaching 
^the  floe  to  which  it  is  attached."  **  This  tube,  it  will  be  observed,  aflbrds  a 
**  ready  access  to  the  flue,  to  ascertain  its  temperature,  without  any  restraint 
^  irom  packing."  *<  A  mass  of  fusible  metal  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube," 
^  will  become  fluid  very  nearly  as  soon  as  the  flue  takes  the  temperature  of 
''fusion  of  the  alloy.'"  "  To  show  when  the  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
**  becomes  fluid,  a  stem  is  attached  with  a  cord  and  weight,"  <'  or  with  a  lever 
**  and  weight."    **  The  weight  and  longer  arm  of  the  lever,  descending,  may  be 


*  TUi  Mner  was  publiihad  in  1832,  and  the  experiments  of  the  Committee 
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"  made  to  ring  a  bell,  or,  by  appropriate  attachments,  to  turn  a  cock,  permit- 
**  ting  just  enough  steam  to  issue  to  give  the  alarm,  and  then  to  be  closed  at 
"once.  A  projection  on  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  prevents  it  from  beiiig 
*'  drawn  from  the  metal  until  this  latter  is  fused,  and  by  widening  the  lovtes 
"  part  of  the  tube,  making  it  slightly  tapering,  the  metal  is  kept  firom  beiiig 
"  drawn  out  by  the  rod." 

In  the  annexied  figure  *<  AB  is  a  seo 
tion  through  the  top  of  the  boiler;  CD, 
a  corresponding  section  of  its  flue,  EH 
represents  a  tube  closed  at  the  lower  end, 
which  is  attached  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
flue.  The  mode  of  attachment  by  a  pro- 
jection on  the  tube  and  a  ring  screwed  to 
the  flue,  is  shown  in  the  figure,  as  also 
the  stuffing  box,  RS,  through  which  the 
upper  end  of  the  tube  passes.  The  bv- 
er  part  HI,  of  the  tube,  is  made  tapering, 
to  retain  the  fusible  metal.  KL  is  the 
stem,  the  lower  part  being  inclosed  by 
the  fusible  metal,  the  upper  part  attached 
by  a  chain  to  a  lever  KP.  The  weight  M,  draws  the  rod  KL  upwards,  and 
on  the  fusion  the  alloy  HI,  carries  the  lever  below  the  bell  N,  which,  being 
attached  to  a  spring,  rings  an  alarm." 

The  form  of  this  apparatus,  which  was  subjected  to  trial  by  the  committee, 
was  essentially  the  same  with  that  described.  One  of  the  tubes  in  which  the 
thermometers  were  ordinarily  placed,  was  used  to  contain  the  fusible  metal,  and 
as  giving  the  more  severe  test,  the  short  one  entering  only  into  the  steam,  was 
selected.  For  the  convenience  of  removing  the  metal,  it  was  placed  in  a  metal- 
lie  case,  fitting  loosely  into  the  iron  tube,  and  having  a  wire  attached,  by  which 
it  could  be  drawn  out  of  the  tube.  This  certainly  diminished  the  sensibility  of 
the  apparatus,  particularly,  as  the  case  was  quite  as  thick  as  the  inclosing  tubOi 
and  as  there  was  a  small  space  between  its  convex  surface  and  that  of  the 
tube ;  it  was  required,  however,  for  the  convenience  of  the  experiments. 

The  results  of  the  several  trials  are  contained  in  the  following  table.  The 
temperature  was  registered  by  the  adjoining  thermometer  dipping  into  the 
water  of  the  boiler,  and  already  of)en  referred  to;  it  was  raised  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  all  the  experiments  except  the  first.  The  first  four  trials  were 
made  on  an  occasion  specially  devoted  to  this  purpose,  the  last  two  were  made 
incidentally  when  upon  another  subject. 


Number  of 
Trial. 

Tempera- 
tare. 

BEMABKa 

Fah*'. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

268 
270 

274 

.   274 
252 

Stem  rises.    No  particular  attention  paid  to  nising  the  temperature 

rapidly. 
Stem  rises.    Steam  raised  rapidly. 
Metal  drawn  oat  and  saffered  to  cool,  re-deposited  cold  in  tube. 

Steam  at  258^,  and  raised  to  274P  in  2j  minutes. 
Stem  rises. 
Metal  drawn  out  and  cooled.    Steam  at  250°,  when  metal  was  re* 

placed.    Steam  raised  to  274<^  in  3  minutes. 
Stem  rises. 
Metal  had  not  become  soUd  again.    Steam  let  off  rapidly. 

5 

6 

270 

256 

Melted  below  this  temperature. 

Stem  rises.    Metal  remains  a  soft  solid,  so  that  the  item  can  be 

drawn  out,  until  240^. 
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A  /act  noticed  during  the  experiments  on  fusible  alloys  was  again  veri> 

fed  in  these  experiments;  namely,  that  the  mixtures  of  metals  require  a  con- 

aderable  time  to  change  their  state  of  solidity  or  of  fluidity,  so  that  in  the 

boDfet  case  they  may  be  heated  above  the  true  temperature  of  fluidity,  and  in 

the  latter  case  they  may  be  cooled  much  below  this  temperature,  without 

solidifying.     The  alloy  used  in  these  experiments,  appears  to  have  put  the  ap- 

pantus  very  fully  upon  its  trial  in  this  respect,  and  the  experiments  were 

performed  so  rapidly  as  to  give  a  further  severe  test.     On  the  occasion  devoted 

to  {he  trials  when  the  steam  was  not  urged  up  with  its  greatest  rapidity,  the 

stem  was  drawn  out  at  268^,  when  more  rapidly  at  270°,  and  with  the  fire  at 

its  maximum  intensity,  when  the  water  was  raised  in  temperature  24^  in  three 

minutes,  the  stem  was  drawn  out  at  274°.     In  other  experiments  it  gave 

way  at  256**.     The  range  is  18°  Fah.,  corresponding  at  ten  atmospheres^  to 

less  than  two  atmospheres,  under  the  test  of  very  severe  comparisons.     There 

appears  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  when  tested  by  no  more  rigid  modes  than 

practice  would  furnish,  this  apparatus  would  not  oi^y  apply  as  an  alarm  to 

prerent  undue  heating  of  the  parts  of  the  boiler,  but  as  a  manageable,  and 

Qsefbl  check,  in  ordinary  cases,  upon  the  safety  valve. 

Concliisions* 

The  conclusions  deduced  from  the  foregoing  experiments,  on  metallic  alloys, 
may  be  thus  stated. 

Ist.  The  inipurities  of  common  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth,  are  usually  not  such 
as  to  afiect  materially  the  fusing  points  of  their  alloys. 

2d.  When  mixed  in  equivalent  proportions,  tin  and  lead  formed  alloys, 
oot  presenting  the  characters  of  distinct  chemical  compounds,  in  definite  pro- 
poftjons.  The  alloys  betweeA  the  range  of  one  equivalent  of  tin,  to  one  of 
lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  tin  to  six  of  lead,  varied  considerably  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  temperature  of  commencing  to  lose  fluidity,  and  that  at 
vhich  a  thermometer,  immersed  in  the  solidifying  metal,  became  stationary. 
Tbeae  difierent  alloys  produced  nearly  the  same  stationary  temperature  in  a 
tliennoroeter  plunged  into  the  solidifying  metal. 

3d.  Fusible  metal  plates  covered  by  a  perforated  metallic  disk,  and  placed 
opoQ  a  steam-boiler,  show  signs  of  fluidity  at  the  disk,  before  the  steam  has 
asained  the  temperature  of  fusion  of  the  alloy  of  which  the  plate  is  composed. 
This  fluid  metal  oozes  through  the  perforations  in  the  disk,  and  the  plate  thus 
Ws  much  of  its  substance  before  finally  giving  vent  to  the  steam. 

4th.  The  under  parts  of  the  plate  are  not  kept  from  fusion  by  a  protecting 
film  of  oxide  there  formed. 

S^  The  thickness  of  the  plate  is  not  important,  provided  only  that  it  is 
^^ifficieotly  strong  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  steam  at  temperatures  below 
^  point  of  fusion. 

Wu  The  temperature  at  which  the  plates  are  cast,  and  the  rate  of  cooling 
oTtbe  cast  metal,  do  not  affect  the  temperature  at  which  the  plates  give  vent  to 


''th.  The  efiect  stated  in  conclusion  third,  is  explained  by  the  nature  of  the 
^T5  used,  which  are  formed  of  portions  of  diflerent  fluidities ;  the  more  fluid 
I»rts,  are  forced  out  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  leaving  the  less  fusible. 
These  latter  in  general  are  burst,  not  melted. 

^^  By  pleasure  in  a  receptacle  provided  with  small  openings,  this  efl^t 
^KWiating  the  differently  fluid  portions  of  an  alloy,  may  be  imitated. 

WW  Fusible  alloys,  used  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  any  part  of  a  steam 
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boiler,  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  pressiure  of  the  steam;  at  least  not  in  such 
a  way  that  the  separation  of  the  difierently  fusible  oonstkuents  of  the  alloys 
may  be  efl^ted. 

Fusing  Paints  of  Allayt  applicable  to  Steam  Boilers. 

The  committee  next  proceed  to  give  the  results  of  their  trials  to  determine 
metallic  alloys  proper  to  be  applied  to  steam-boilers.  This  problem  admitSyof 
course,  of  a  great  variety  of  solutions.  The  metals  used  were  limited  to  tin, 
lead,  and  bismuth ;  hut  still  different  mixtures  of  these  may  be  made  which 
will  give  alloys  of  the  same  fusing  point.  The  property  which  was  most 
desirable  in  these  alloys  was  a  small  range  of  temperature  in  changing  from 
the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  This  property,  it  will  be  seen,  is  difficult  to  attain, 
and  the  less  fusible  alloys  of  the  Erst  table,  as  well  as  the  more  fusible  ones 
of  the  tliird,  do  not  possess  it.  For  the  higher  temperatures,  alloys  of  lead 
and  tin  are  applicable,  and  the  question  is  reduced  to  an  examination  of  the 
fusing  points  of  di^rent  mixtures.  The  greater  proportions  of  lead  might  be 
inferred  to  give  the  higher  fusing  points,  and  the  less  proportions  the  lower 
ones.  Beginning  with  the  alloy  of  equal  weights  of  tin  and  lead,  the  following 
table  gives  fusing  points  between  355°  and  503°  Fah.  The  stationary  points 
were  taken  as  already  described ;  all  the  alloys  in  the  table,  except  the  first, 
were  hard  before  the  stationary  point  occurred,  and  therefore  this  point  indi- 
cated, in  these  cases,  some  internal  change  in  the  solid,  and  did  not  correspond 
to  the  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  This  seems  not  to  have  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Parke,  who  speaks  of  having  taken  this  point  as  corresponding 
to  that  of  congelation.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  his  table  of  alloys 
shows  a  variety  in  the  fusing  points,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  observa- 
tions of  the  committee,  supposing  the  stationary  point  to  have  been  taken  in 
each  case  as  the  fusing  point. 

The  alloys  passing  gradually  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  seize  the  more  remarkable  points,  as  referred  to  in  the  table ;  but  these 
can  only  be  considered  as  approximately  determinec^.  Direct  experiments 
were,  in  most  cases,  made  upon  the  temperature  at  which  the  metal  refused  to 
allow  a  metallic  stem  to  be  withdrawn.  This  was  the  case  when  the  metal, 
from  the  state  of  a  soil  solid,  began  to  acquire  hardness. 

Table  I.  Allays  soUd^ing  between  486^  and  355^  Fak, 
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475 

439 
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353 
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The  next  object  was  to  diminish  the  relative  proportion  of  lead,  90  as  to  de- 
tertnins  the  most  fusible  alloy  of  the  two  metals.  The  results  obtained  will  be 
seen  in  the  fi>lk>wing  table.  The  lead  was  the  same  in  each  case;  namdiy, 
eight  parts  by  weight. 
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*  Begftn  alxnre  thu  point,  t  In  these  three  eases  the  alloy  con- 
geals in  thin  plates,  at  the  surface,  and  is  a  sandy  solid  below,  at 
the  sides.  A  liquid,  with  solid  portions,  at  stationary  tempera^ 
tare. 


*  Hsrdens  in  round  masses,  which,  at  the  stationary  point,  are 
Murrounded  by  a  liquid. 


The  table  of  alloys  by  Parke,  before  referred  to,  gives  a  consickrable  vari- 
^tioo  in  the  melting  points  of  the  alloys  in  the  above  table.  He  makes  the  sta* 
twoary  point  of  the  alloy  of  eight  to  eight,  372®  Fah.;  that  of  eight  lead  and 
ten  tin,  352^ ;  that  of  eight  lead  to  twelve  tin,  336® ;  this  latter  being  the  most 
fusible  of  the  alloys  of  lead  and  tin.  That  the  alloy,  in  equal  parts,  has  not 
a  fusing  point  varying  much  from  jthat  just  given,  the  committee  yrere  able  to 
(determine  from  various  specimens  of  metal.  With  pure  lead  and  srain  tin j 
they  found,  for  eight  lead  and  nine  tin,  nearly  the  same  as  the  foregoing, 
the  stationary  point  to  be,  in  different  experiments,  355}®,  856®,  and  865i®. 
With  one  specimen  of  conmion  lead  the  stationary  point  of  an  alloy  of  equal 
parts  of  lead  and  tin  was  356®  Fah.  This  lead  melted  at  606®,  and  the  tin 
ai  4421®.  The  conomittee  have  no  greater  reason  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of 
tbeir  other  results.  In  all  these  cases  the  stationary  point  occurs  when  the 
iKtal  begins  to  solidify. 

It  appears,  then,  hy  the  foregoing  table,  that  very  little  change  is  efifected  in 
the  fusing  point  of  the  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  tin  and  lead,  by  increasing  the 
qimotity  of  the  more  fusible  metal.  A  curious  coincidence  is  shown  between 
the  stationary  point  of  these  alloys  and  of  those  in  which  the  lead  is  increased. 
The  two  intervals,  which  are  heart  determined  in  the  table,  between  the  tempe- 
^Atmre  at  which  fluidity  begins  to  be  lost,  and  that  at  which  the  metal  becomes 
folid,  are  seventeen  and  fourteen  degrees.  When  the  lead  becomes  considerable 
in  quantity,  the  passage  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state  is  by  such  minute 
mechanical  changes,  as  to  extend  through  a  long  series  of  temperatures. 
This  is  even  mofre  especially  the  case  when  bismuth  also  enters  largely  into 
the  alk>y ;  instructive  examples  of  which  occur  in  the  following  table. 
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Lead.  Tin.        Bitmuth. 

20,  8,  8,  352°  Fused  metal  begins  to  lose  fluidity. 

307    Soil  solid,  penetrable. 

279    Stationary  point. 
22,  8,  8,  358    Fused  metal  begins  to  thicken. 

280}  Stationary. 
40,  8,  8,  466i  Begins  to  thicken. 

368i  is  a  soil  solid. 

337}  Hard  solid. 

280J  Stationary  point. 
44,  8,  8,  474}  Begins  to  thicken- 

429}  Loses  fluidity;  is  a  soft  solid. 

388}  Hard  solid. 

280i  Stationary. 
48,  8,  8,  481    Thickens. 

440    Loses  fluidity. 

280i  Stationary. 

From  perfect  solidity  to  the  greatest  degree  of  fluidity  of  which  the  alloy 
was  capable,  required  in  the  case  of  the  first  alloy  given  above,  about  seventy 
degrees  of  temperature :  and  between  the  temperature  at  which  a  solid  could 
pierce  the  alloy,  and  the  stationary  temperature,  was  eight  degrees.  When 
the  quantity  of  lead  was  doubled,  the  first  interval  was  nearly  one  hundred 
and  thirty  degrees;  and  the  interval  between  the  temperatures  of  solidity  and 
that  at  which  the  alloy  could  be  penetrated  easily,  was  about  twenty  degrees. 

These  facts  show  that  in  using  fusible  alloys,  those  should  be  preferred  which 
contain  the  smallest  quantities  of  lead:  a  similar  reason  would  lead  to  the  pre- 
ference of  those  containing  the  smallest  proportions  of  bismuth. 

Tin  is  nearly  liquid  at  the  stationary  temperature;  hardens  by  plates  or 
small  masses,  and  becomes  entirely  solid  at  this  same  temperature. 

Experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  bismuth  could  be 
added  to  tin  without  destroying  the  property  just  described.  To  one  hun- 
dred parts  by  weight,  of  tin,  one  part,  Ave  parts  and  ten  parts  of  bismuth, 
respectively,  were  added.  The  first  alloy  melted  at  439}^,  and  had  the  gene- 
ral characters  of  tin  in  hardening ;  the  second  melted  at  428°,  and  had  these 
characters  impaired ;  the  third  had  no  stationary  temperature  above  four  hun- 
dred degrees,  and  lost  its  fluidity  by  slow  degrees. 

As  it  was  thus  shown  that  alloys  of  tin  and  bismuth  presented  no  peculiar 
advantages,  the  alloys  for  temperatures  below  355°,  Fah.,  were  sought  by 
combining  the  least  quantity  of  bismuth  which  would  give  any  requisite  tem- 
perature with  one  of  the  alloys  of  the  table  on  page  37.  For  this  purpose  the 
alloy  6f  equal  parts  of  tin  and  lead  was  selected  as  having  appropriate  charac- 
ters in  its  solidification,  and  melting  at  nearly  as  low  a  temperature  as  any  of 
the  others  in  the  table.  It  does  not,  of  course,  follow,  that  this  alloy  when  com- 
bined with  a  given  quantity  of  bismuth,  will  produce  as  low  a  fusing  point  as 
some  other  would;  a  question  which,  if  it  were  worth  deciding,  experiment 
would  determine.     A  few  trials  x)n  this  head  were  made  by  the  committee. 

The  following  table  gives  the  proportions  of  bismuth,  which,  added  to  an  al- 
loy of  eight  parts  of  tin  and  eight  of  lead,  will  give  the  temperatures  of  the 
stationary  points  of  an  immersed  thermometer  between  355°  and  326°.  With 
the  alloy  which  terminates  this  table,  the  stationary  temperature  near  the  fu- 
sing point  disappears,  and  another  form  of  table  is  required  for  description. 
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TuLB  II.  AUaifs  of  TiUf  Lead,  and  Biamuth, 


25^^  and  326^  Fak, 


Eight  parts,  by  weight,  of  Tin,  and  eight  of  Lead. 


Bmith. 


Begins  to 

bse 
flnidi^. 


04 
0^ 
0.8 


Station- 
point. 


39y> 
387 
375 
9G9 


3550 

351 

349 

345i 

349} 


Bbmnth. 


1.0 
1.4 
1.8 
2.2 


Begins  to 

lose 
fluidity. 


3620 
347 
343 
331 


Station- 
point. 


339J'' 
335 
331 
326« 


REMARKS. 


All  those  alloys  are  liquid 
with  solid  portions,  when  the 
thermometer  becomes  sta- 
tionary. 


Slow,  not  stationary^ 


Hie  statioiiary  temperature  having  disappeared  with  the  increase  of  bis- 
muth, the  points  attempted  to  be  ascertained  were  these;  the  temperature  at 
vhich  the  metal  began  to  lose  fluidity ;  that  at  which  it  ceased  to  be  a  liquid,  as 
indicated  by  the  sur&ce  not  returning  to  a  level  when  indented ;  that  at  which 
tbe  solid  censed  to  be  penetrable  to  a  small  rod  by  moderate  pressure ;  and  when 
it  became  hard.  As  these  temperatures  present  nothing  as  definite  as  the  sta- 
tionary temperature,  they  are,  of  course,  only  approximate.  A  few  trials  made 
on  the  withdrawal  of  a  metallic  stem  from  the  alloy,  showed  that  the  tempo- 
nture  at  which  this  ceased  to  be  possible  was,  for  the  alloys  in  the  following 
taUe,  between  the  temperature  at  which  the  metal  lost  its  fluidity,  and  that  at 
which  it  could  not  be  penetrated  by  moderate  pressure. 

Tabls  III.  AUayg  losing  Jkddity  between  313^  and  246^  Fak, 


Eight  parts,  by  weight,  of  Tin,  and  eight  of  Lead. 

• 

•9 

6 

1 

Begins  to  so- 
lidify. 

Solid,  not  easi- 
ly penetrated. 

» 

0 

Begins  to  lose 
fluidity. 

• 

Solid,  not  easi- 
ly penetrated. 

• 

1 
1 

2.6 

326 

313 

307 

301 

5.4 

296i 

280i 

270i 

264i* 

3.0 

321 

313 

297 

6.2 

294 1 

269 

261t 

246 

3.4 

316 

309 

301 

295^ 

7.0 

28BA 

257 

2S2t 

238 

3^ 

311 

306 

298i 

289i 

7.6 

283} 

253 

242§ 

234 

46 

301 

291 

271i 

8.0 

272 

246 

23211 

226 

*  stationary  at  205o. 
%  Stem  drew  oat  at  254^. 
I  Stem  draw  oat  at  235o. 


t  Stem  drew  out  at  264o. 
§  Stem  draw  oat  at  245^. 
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The  fusing  points  of  the  metals  used  in  the  foregoing  alloys  were,  of  the  tin, 
442''  Fah.,  of  the  bismuth,  506°,  of  the  lead,  612^ 

VL  To  repeat  the  experiments  of  Klaprotky  relating  to  the  conversion  of 
toaler  into  steamy  by  highly  heated  metal. 

It  being  now  well  understood  that  an  increase  of  temperature  in  a  metallic 
surface  may  diminish  the  amoimt  of  vaporization  of  a  fluid  placed  upon  it,  the 
object  of  the  following  experiments  was  to  study  the  phenomena  attending  the 
vaporization  of  water  by  iron  and  copper,  under  difierent  circumstances. 

1st.  To  ascertain  the  temperature,  at  which  a  given  small  quantity  of  water 
will  be  vaporized  in  the  least  time,  by  copper,  with  different  states  of  surface. 

2d.  To  ascertain  the  same  point  for  iron,  in  similar  circumstances. 

dd.  To  extend  these  deductions  to  the  eflfect  of  introducing  difierent  quanti- 
ties of  water  into  copper  or  iron  vessels,  varying  in  thickness,  in  character 
of  sur^u:e,  and  heat^  by  different  sources,  to  various  temperatures. 

A  number  of  bowls,  of  these  difierent  metals,  of  as  nearly  the  same  figure  as 
could  be  obtained,  and  of  different  thicknesses,  were  provided.  The  bowls  were 
portions  of  spheres,  of  nearly  three  inches  radius,  and  were  eight  in  number, 
three  being  of  copper  and  five  of  iron ;  four  of  these  latter  were  of  wrought,  and 
one  of  cast  iron.  For  applying  heat  to  the  bowls,  a  cylindrical  vessel  con* 
taining  oil,  and  another  containing  tin,  were  provided ;  the  former  was  about 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  four  high,  and  the  latter  six  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter  and  four  high.  These  vessels  were  heated  by  Mitchell's*  alcohol 
lamp,  or  in  the  very  high  temperatures,  by  a  charcoal  furnace.  The  bowls 
were  furnished  with  handles,  which  projecting,  overlapped  the  edges  of  the 
cylinders  serving  as  baths  for  the  oil  and  tin,  and  were  thus  kept  in  place. 

The  thermometers  used  in  the  experiments,  were  carefully  compared  at  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  and  melting  point  of  pure  tin. 

The  experiments  first  to  be  detailed,  refer  to  the  vaporization  of  drops  of 
water  in  copper  bowls  of  different  states  of  surface,  from  the  smooth  polish  to 
the  roughness  of  oxidation* 

Vaporization  of  Drops  of  Water  by  Copper • 

1.  The  bowl,  No.  VII.  of  copper,  seven-hundredths  of  an  inch  thick,  was 
polished,  but  not  very  highly,  and  then  placed  in  the  tin  bath  while  fluid ;  the 
tin,  on  solidifying,  kept  the  bowl  in  its  place.  The  thermometer  was  placed 
in  a  small  cylinder  of  thin  sheet  iron,  containing  mercury,  the  cylinder  being 
as  near  the  cup  as  possible.  As  the  experiments  progressed,  the  surface  of 
the  bowl  became,  of  course,  more  and  more  tarnished ;  and  afler  the  two  se- 
ries of  results  recorded  below  were  obtained,  a  third  showed  a  marked  efiect 
from  the  oxidation,  by  the  increased  vaporization.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
drops,  nearly,  from  the  tube  used,  made  up  one-eighth  of  a  fluid  ounce ;  the 
weight  of  one  drop  was,  therefore,  about  .47  of  a  grain. 

*  A  very  convenient  alcohol  lamp,  with  a  draught  through  the  wick,  and  a  separa- 
tion between  the  alcohol  reservoir  and  the  wick.— ^he  invention  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell. 
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Smooth  surface.    Copper  bowl  .07  inch  thick. 

Descending  Series.* 

Ascending  Series. 

Temp. 

Drops  on  Centre. 

Drops  on  Centre. 

Fah.o 

Time. 

Remarks. 

Time. 

Remarks. 

Sees. 

Sees. 

A 

315.3 
317.3 

S  5 
i  3 

On  a  polished  part. 
On  less  polished. 

3i 

319.3 

>2 

321.4 
3234 

3 

{1. 

24 

325.4 

2 

327.5 

2 

- 

U 

329.5 

2 

1} 

331.5 

2 

333.6 

2* 

Not  repelled. 

2 

335.6 

>2 

337.6 
339.7 

Not  repelled. 

On  a  rough  place, 
H  seconds. 

341.7 
313.8 

A  drop  on  side  of 
bowl,  12  sees. 

345.9 

348 

350 

• 

352 

165 

RepnlsioB  perfect. 
Tempera,  rising 
to  360°. 

1 

The  temperature  of  maximum  vaporization,  under  these  circumstances,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  between  327i°  and  329i°  Fah.,  the  two  series  coinciding 
^^t\y  in  their  indications ;  the  repulsion  is  shown  to  have  been  perfect  at 
^^  the  drop  falling  upon  the  centre  assuming  the  usual  rotary  motion^  and 
'^'appearing  very  slowly. 

2«  The  surface  of  this  same  howl  was  next  highly  polished  with  rotten  stone 

*  hi  this  and  other  tables,  the  series  marked  descending^  are  those  obtained  when 
^  temperatvre  was  falling;  the  ascending  series  were  obtemed  while  the  tsmpentiir» 
^tlis  bath  was  risi^. 
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and  oil,  and  a  similar  method  of  experimenting  gave  the  following  iestilt%  the 
same  bath  being  used. 


Polished  Coj^r  Surface. 

DesceDding  Series. 

Temperature. 

Drops  on  Centre. 

Time  in  Sees. 

Remarks. 

445 

210 

Perfectly  repelled. 

370.5 

177 

Do. 

331.6 

157 

Do. 

318.3 
313.2 

25 
9 

Repulsion    obviously 

lessened. 
Repulsion  not  perfect. 

300 

4 

291.6 

3J 

>i 

3 

2^5.5 

4 

284.5 

4J 

279.4 

H 

275.4 

H 

r 

271.3 

5J 

.  267J2 

6 

255 

16i 

{To  he  cmUinvM,) 

Reply  to  the  Query  in  regard  to  the  Coating  cf  the  Pipes  forming  the  Con^ 

denser  at  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works. 

TO  THE  COKMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS. 

Gentlemen, — ^Your  correspondent,  in  his  query  proposed  in  the  last  number 
of  this  Journal,  has  fallen  upon  a  disputed  point  of  science ;  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  furnish  the  grounds  for  deciding  his  question,  according  to  the  conflicting 
authorities. 

The  object  of  the  pipes,  to  which  he  refers,  is  to  condense,  in  part,  the  mois- 
ture and  other  easily  oondensible  matters,  which  come  over  with  the  heated 
gas  from  the  retorts,  previous  to  its  entrance  into  the  purifiers,  where  it  circu- 
lates in  contact  with  lime.     This  object  is  attained  by  a  series  of  vertic&l 
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fipei,  coDDected  at  the  top,  and  passing  at  the  bottom  into  large  boxes, 

vith  vertical  partitions,  not  extending  quite  to  the  bottom  of  each  box. 

Tbe  gis  passes  through  the  pipes  and  their  boxes  in  succifssion,  circulating 
(nmone  end  to  the  other  ot  the  series,  being  thus  exposed  to  the  cooling 
actios  of  the  metal  of  the  pipes. and  boxes.  In  the  latter  the  condensed 
nbitaDces  collect,  and  are  removed  by  suitable  openings. 

Whatever  means,  then,  will  tend  to  allow  the  escape  of  heat  from  the 
metal  of  the  condensers,  will  promote  their  efficiency.  The  air  without, 
and  the  surrounding  bodies,  are  supposed  cooler  than  the  gas  passing  through 
thepipes,  which  will  be  true,  except  in  extraordinary  cases. 

Ine  beat  of  the  gas  will  be  carried  ofT  more  rapidly  as  the  exterior  sur- 
iace  of  the  condenser  is  kept  cool.  In  this  case,  the  surface  will  be  cooled 
io  two  ways, — by  contact  of  the  air,  and  by  radiation.  The  air  adjacent  to 
thepipes  becoming  heated,  by  contact  with  them,  will  rise,  giving  place  to 
cool  air;  this  will,  in  turn,  be  heated,  and  rise,  continuing  the  cooling  ope- 
ntioD. 

Besides  this,  heat  is  radiated  from  the  surface  of  the  pipes,  which,  if  not 
restored  by  radiation  from  surrounding  bodies,  serves  also  to  cool  them. 

It  has  been  established  by  careful  experiments,*  that  the  nature  of  the 
nrface  of  contact  of  air  and  a  body,  the  extent  of  surface  remaining  the 
same,  has  no  influence  on  the  cooling  produced  by  the  contact  of  a  gas. 
Therefore,  whether  the*paint  upon  the  condensing  pipes  was  of  white  lead, 
or  lamp  black,  or  any  other  material,  there  would  be  no  diflference  in  the 
cooling  effect  by  contact. 

As  to  the  cooling  effect  of  radiation,  there  is  not  such  certainty.  Doctor 
Stark,  of  Edinburgh,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  black  substances  radiate 
better  than  white  ones.  He  has  made  a  few  experiments,  directly  applica- 
ble to  the  subject,  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  warrant  this  conclusion.  If  it 
be  correct,  the  condensers  should  have  been  painted  black.  When  the  sun 
is  Dot  directly  shining  upon  them,  they  would  radiate  better  than  white.' 
When  the  sun  is  upon  them,  the  absorption  of  heat  being  greater  than  it 
voold  be  if  the  pipes  were  white,  the  cooling  effect  will  be  considerably 
Moished.  As,  however,  the  condenser  is  attached  to  the  north  wall  of  a 
boildiog  which  is  higher  than  the  pipes,  the  sun  will  never  reach  it,  except 
carlj  in  the  morning,  and  late  in  th^  afternoon,  even  at  midsummer. 

Oathecontrary,  your  Journal  for  November  contains  an  extensive  series 
of  experiments,  by  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  in  which  colour  does  not  appear  to 
iDflaeoce  the  radiation  or  absorption  of  heat  unaccompanied  by  light.  The 
ciperiments  were  madet  by  a  similar  method  to  that  used  by  Doct.  Stark. 
One  of  them,  which  is  to  the  point  now  before  us,  was  as  follows:  A  small 
cjlimier,  filled  with  warm  water,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air,  required 
817  seconds  to  cool  through  forty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  when  coated 
smoothly  with  India  ink;  and  846  seconds  when  coated  with  white  lead, 
laid  00  with  gum.  The  ratio  of  the  times  of  cooling  is  1  to  l.OS,  or  within 
vbat  is  stated  to  be  the  limit  of  error  in  the  method  of  experimenting.  It 
might  very  well  happen  that  a  small  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  two 
csatiogs  of  white  and  black  paint,  would  produce  more  effect  than  this  dif- 
fereace  of  the  radiating  powers  of  white  lead  and  lamp  black,  supposing 
then  to  be  as  just  deduced. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  laws  which  apply  to  heat,  accompanied  by 

*  Petit  and  Ptilong^,  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  1817. 

t  Inquiry  into  the  alleged  Influence  of  Colour  on  the  Radiation  of  non*luminou8 
fl^  kc,  p.  391,  Tol.  XTi.  of  this  Journal. 
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light,  do  not  appljr  to  non-lvminous  heat;  hence,  there  is  no  diicreptncT 
between  the  experiments  just  adverted  to,  and  those  of  Franklin,  in  which 
is  shown  the  greater  effect  of  black  cloth  than  of  white,  in  absorbing  the 
beat  from  the  sun's  rays.  According  to  the  conclusions  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Prof.  Bsche,  the  condeneera  are  eorreetfy  coated.  For  when  the 
sun  is  not  shinine;  upon  the  pipes,  the  white  paint  radiates  heat  as  well  u 
black  would;  and  when  the  sun  does  shine  upon  them,  the  white  absorbs 
less  of  the  hekt  accompanying  the  light,  than  black  would  do.  The  coating 
of  white  paint  should  be  thick  to  derive  the  full  effect  from  its  radiating 
power,  which  increases  with  the  thickness  up  to  a  certain  point,  above 
which  the  diminution  is  very  slow.  U. 


On  the  rights  ofPatenieeSf  with  a  letter  of  Mr.  Jeffereon  on  thai  9ulgeci^fir$t 

pubtiehed  in  Niles*  Regieter^  and  afterwarde  in  the  2d  voL  of  the  EvapQ' 
rium  of  Arte^  new  eeriea^  p.  446. 

We  have  had  repeated,  we  might  almost  say  perpetual,  occasion  to  re- 
mark upon  the  claims  of  patentees  to  what  they  denominate  the  c^ipHcaiion 
of  n  machine,  or  instrument,  to  certain  purposes  for  which  it  has  not  been 
previously  used.  We  accord  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  most  fully,  in*  many  of 
his  observations  on  that  subject,  although  we  do  not  go  with  him  to  the  full  ex- 
tent on  certain  points,  as  we  heliove  that  there  are  eases  where  a  machine 
already  used  in  one  manufacture,  may  be  beneficially  employed  in  another; 
and  that  a  patent  may  be  sustained  for  so  employing  it ;  but  in  this  case  the 
patent  must  not  be  for  the  machine,  but  for  «<an  improvement  in  the  art'*  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Thus,  for  example,  If  a  person  can  introduce  Into  the 
silk  manufacture  any  apparatus  by  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  expense 
attending  the  ordinary  process  is  saved,  he  has  improved  the  art  ofmanttfae* 
tunng  silkf  although  he  may  not  have  Invented  any  new  machinery,  but 
merely  have  applied  that  already  known  so  as  to  produce  decided  improve- 
ments. If  substances  had  heretofore  been  pulveriated  in  a  mortar  by  re- 
peated blows  of  a  pestle,  and  some  one  was  to  discover  that  the  same  effect 
might  be  produced  in  half  the  time  by  a  rubbing  motion  of  the  same  Instra- 
ment,  he  would  be  well  entitled  to  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  tbe  art  of 
nsing  the, pestle  and  mortar,  or  rather  ia  the  art  of  pulverizing  hard  snli- 
stances  by  means  of  the  pestle  and  mortar,  but  to  the  Instruments  tbemselves 
be  mqst  not  make  any  claim. 

There  is. a  very  frequent  want  of  discrimination  in  the  applicants  for  pa- 
tents as  respects  the  head  under  which  they  make  their  claim  to  hirentloa 
or  discovery.  The  objects  patentable  under  the  law  are  ^*any  new  or  use- 
ful art,*— machine,-— manufacture,— or  composition  of  matter;— or  any  new 
and  useful  improvement  in  any  art, — machine,— manufactore,»-'OP  conapo- 
t  sition  of  matter,  &c.^'  Now  all  these  are  different  things,  and  they  ought 
to  be  designated  accordingly  in  an  application  for  a  patent.  If  velvet  had 
never  been  made,  tbe  making  of  il  would  be  ^^a  new  manufacture'^  and  mfglit 
be  patented  as  such;  tbe  mode  of  making  it,  however,  must  be  described,  and 
this  might  consist  entirely  in  the  use  of  well  known  machinery. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elicited  by  queries  respecting  the  patent 
of  Oliver  Evans,  at  that  time  under  litigation;  but  with  that  question  our  re- 
publication of  it  has  nothing  to  do.  Individually,  we  are  of  opinion  that  OKTer 
Evans  was  very  hardly  dealt  by,  although  we  admit  that  the  coarse  adopted  by 
him  was  in  some  instances  nnwise ;  but  of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doabt, 
namely,  that  he  found  the  grain  mills  of  this  country  in  a  very  imperfect 
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itife,  and  (hat  he  introduced  and  perfected  those  improvements  which  hare 
rnderedtbem  models  for  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  that  for  all  he  did 
iotbis  waj,  his  ezpenditores  were  greater  than  his  receipts.        [^Editor* 

Letter  of  Mr.  Jtffenon, 

MoNTiCELLo,  Aug;  ISth,  1813. 

ToQf  letter  of  August  8d,  aslcing  information  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Oliyer 
£r«D^i  eiclosiTe  right  to  the  use  of  what  he  calls  his  Elevators,  Conveyers 
aod  Hopperbojs,  has  been  dolj  received.    My  wish  to  see  new  inventions 
eocoanged,  and  old  ones  brought  again  into  useful  notice,  has  made  me  re* 
gret  the  circumstances  which  have  followed  the  expiration  of  his  first  pa- 
tent   I  did  not  expect  the  retrospection  which  has  been  given  to  the  reviv- 
JDg  bw;  for  although  the  second  proviso  seemed  not  so  clear  as  it  ought  to 
btre  been,  yet  it  appeared  susceptible  of  a  just  construction;  and  the  retros- 
pectif  e  one  being  contrary  to  natural  right,  it  was  understood  to  be  a  rule  of 
Uw,  that  where  the  words  of  a  statute  admit  ot  two  constructions,  the  one 
JQSt  aod  the  other  unjust,  the  former  is  to  be  given  them.    The  first  proviso 
takes  care  of  those  who  had  lawfully  used  Evans'  improvements  und^r  the 
first  patent;  the  second  was  meant  for  those  who  had  lawfully  erected  and 
aied  them  after  that  patent  expired,  declaring  they  ^'should  not  be  liable  to 
damages  therefor.^'  These  words  may  indeed  be  restrained  to  uses  already 
past;  bat  as  there  is  parity  of  reaison  for  those  to  come,  there  should  be  pari. 
tj  oflaw«    Every  man  should  be  protected  in  bis  lawful  acts,  and  be  cer- 
tain that  00  ex  post  facto  law  shall  punish  or  endamage  him  for  them.    But 
be  is  endamaged  if  forbidden  to  use  a  machine  lawfully  erected  at  considera- 
ble expense,  unless  be  will  pay  a  new  aod  unexpected  price  for  it.    The 
profiso  says:  that  be  who  erected  and  used  lawfully  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay 
i^aiBages;  but  if  the  proviso  had  been  omitted  would  not  the  law,  construed 
^  nataral  equity,  have  said  the  same  thing?    In  truth  both  provisos  are^ 
Qseless.    Aod  .shall  useless  provisos,  inserted  pro  majori  cautela,  only  au^ 
tborize  inferences  against  justice?    The  sentiment  that  ex  post  facto  laws 
}^  agamst  nataral  rights  is  so  strong  in  the  United   States,  that  f^w^ 
ifaaj,  of  the  State  Constitutions  have  failed  to  proscribe   them.     The 
Federal  constitution  indeed  interdicts  them  in  criminal  cases  only ;  but  they 
^  eqaally  unjust  in  civil  as  in  criminal  cases:  and  the  omission  of  a  cau- 
tioD  which  would  have  been  right,  does  not  justify  the  doing  what  is  wrong; 
^  oi^t  it  to  be  presumed,  that  the  legislature  meant  to  use  a  phrase  in 
an  QDJQstifiable  sense,  if  by  any  rules  of  construction  it  can  be  even  strained 
to  what  is  just.    The  law  books  abound  with  similar  instances  of  the  care 
tbe  judges  take  of  tlie  public  integrity.    Laws  moreover  abridging  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  the  citizen,  should  be  restrained  by  rigorous  constructions 
witbm  their  narrowest  limits. 

Yosr  letter,  however,  points  to  a  much  broader  question,  whether  what 
bave  received  from  Mr.  Evans  the  new  and  the  proper  name  of  Elevators 
>re  oThis  invention:  because,  if  they  are  not,  his  patent  gives  him  no  right 
t^obstroct  others  in  the  use  of  what  they  possessed  before.  I  assume  it  as 
aiennia,  that  it  is  the  invention  of  the  machine  itselt  which  is  to  give  a  pa- 
teat  right,  and  not  the  application  of  it  to  any  particular  purpose!  of  which 
itasoaceptible.  If  one  person  iuTonts  a  knife  convenient  for  pointing  our 
P^anetber  cannot  have  a  patent  right  for  the  same  knife  to  point  our 
P^ls.  A  compass  was  invented  for  navigating  the  sea;  another  cannot  have 
^  Hteat  right  for  using  it  to  survey  land.     A  machine  for  thrashing  whtai 
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has  been  invented  in  Scotland;  a  second  person  cannot  get  a  patent  right  for  ^ 
the  same  machine  to  thrash  oats;  a  third  rye;  a  fourth  peas;  a  fif\h  clover, 
Slc     a  string  of  backets  is  invented  and  used  for  raising  water,  ore,  &c., 
can  a  second  have  a  patent  right  to  the  same  machine  for  raising  wheal,  a 
third  oats,  a  fourth  rye,  a  fifth  peas,  &c.?    The  question  then  whether  such 
a  string  of  buckets  was  invented  first  by  Oliver  Evans,  is  a  mere  qoestioa 
of  fact  In  mathematical  history.     Now  turning  to  such  books  only  as  1  hap- 
pen to  possess,  I  find  abundant  proof  that  this  simple  machinery  has  been  ia 
use  from  time  immemorial.     Doctor  Shaw,  who  visited  Egypt  and  the  Bar- 
bary  coast  in  the  years  1727 — 8,  9,  in  the  margin  of  his  map  of  Egypt, 
gives  us  the  figure  of  what  he  calls  a  Persian  wheel,  which  is  a  string  of 
round  cups,  or  buckets,  hanging  on  a  pully,  over  which  they  revolve,  bring- 
ing up  water  from  a  well,  and  delivering  it  into  a  trough  above.     He  found 
this  used  at  Cairo,  in  a  well  264  feet  deep,  which  the  inhabitants  believe  to 
have  been  a  work  of  the  patriarch  Joseph.     Shaw's  Travels,  341,  Oxford 
edition  of  1738,  in  folio,  and  the  Universal  History,  I,  416,  speaking  of  the 
manner  of  watering  the  high  lands  in  Egypt,  says — ^'Formerly  they  made 
use  of  Archimedes'  Screw,  thence  named  the  Egyptian  Pump;  but  they  now 
generally  use  Wheels  (Wallowers)  which  carry  a  rope  or  chain  of  earthen 
pots,  holding  about  7  or  8  quarts. a  piece,  and  draw  thie  water  from  the  ca- 
nals.    There  are  besides,  a  vast  number  of  wells  in  Egypt,  from  which  the 
water  is  drawn  in  the  same  manner  to  water  the  gardens  and  fruit-trees;  so 
that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  there  are  in  Egypt  above  200,000  oxen 
daily  employed  in  this  labour."     Shaw's  name  of  Persian  wheel  has  been 
since  given  more  particularly  to  a  wheel  with  buckets,  either  fixed  or  sus« 
pended  on  pins  at  its  periphery.     Mortimer's' Husbandry,  1,  18,  Duhamel, 
V.  Ferguson's  Mechanics,  plate  13.     But  his  figure,  and  the  verbal  descrip- 
tion of  the  Universal  History,  prove,  that  the  string  of  buckets  is  meant  un- 
der that  name.     His  figure  differs  from  Evans'  construction  in  the  circum- 
stance of  the  buckets  being  round,  and  strung  through  their  bottom  on  a 
chain;  but  it  is  the  principle;  to  wit,  a  string  of  buckets,  which  constitutes 
the  invention,  not  the  form  of  the  buckets,  round,  square,  or  hexagon;  nor 
the  manner  of  attaching  them,  nor  the  material  of  the  connecting  band, 
whether  chain,  rope  or  leather.      Vitruvius,  L.  X«  c.  9,  describes  this  ma- 
chinery as  a  windlass,  on  which  is  a  chain  descending  to  the  water  with 
vessels  of  copper  attached  to  it;  the  windlass,  being  turned,  the  chain  mov- 
ing on  it  will  raise  Jhe  vessels,  which,  in  passing  over  the  windlass,  will 
empty  the  water  they  have  brought  up  into  a  reservoir:  and  Perault,  in  his 
edition  of  Vitruvius,  Paris,  1784,  folio,  plates,  61,  62,  gives  us  three  forms 
of  these  water  elevators,  in  one  of  which  the  buckets  are  square,  as  Mr. 
Evans'  are.     Bossut,  Histoire  des  Mathematiques,  I.  86,  says,  *^The  drum 
wheelj  the  wheel  with  buckets,  and  the  chaptltts^  are  hydraulic  machines, 
which  come  to  us  from  the  ancients;  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  time  when 
they  began  to  be  put  into  use."    The  chapdets'iXQ  the  revolving  bands  of 
buckets,  which  Shaw  calls  the  Persian  wheel,  the  modems  a  chain  pump, 
and  Mr.  Evans,  elevators.     The  next  of  my  books,  in  which  1  find  these 
elevators,  is  Wolf's  Cours  de  Mathematiques,  I.  370,  and  plate  1,  Paris, 
1747 — 8vo«     |lere  are  two  forms;  in  one  of  them  the  buckets  are  square, 
attached  to  two  chains,  passing  over  a  cylinder  or  wallower  at  top,  and  un- 
der another  at  bottom,  by  which  they  are  made  to  revolve.    It  is  a  nearly 
exact  representation  of  Evans'  elevators.    But  a  more  exact  one  is  to  be 
seen  in  Desaguliar^s  Experimental  Philosophy,  II.  plate  34.      In  the  Kdcj- 
clopedie  de  Diderot  et  D'Alembert,  8vo.  edition  de  Lausanne,  Ist.  yol  of 
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|iilatci,iotbe  foor  rabacribed  ^^Hydrealiqoe,  noriiif'*  it  one,  where  round 
ctrtim  pots  are  tied  by  their  collars,  between  two  endless  ropes,  saspend- 
(rf  oo  a  reTolving  lanthem  or  wallower;  this  is  said  to  hare  been  used  for 
nno^  ore  cot  of  a  mine.    In  a  boolL  which  1  do  not  possess,  ^*L' Architec- 
ture HjdraniiqQe  de'Belidor,  the  II  vol.  of  which  is  said  TDe  La  Landers 
cooiinoation  of  Montdcla's  Histoire  des  Mathematiqoe's,  III.  7113  to  con- 
tiin  a  detail  of  all  the  pomps,  ancient  and  modem,  hydranlic  machines,  fonn- 
(uis»  wells,  &c.    I  have  no  donbt  this  Persian  wheel,  chain  pamp,  chape- 
leti,  eleTaton,  by  whichever  name  yon  choose  to  call  it,  will  be  foond  in 
niiov  forms.    The  last  book  I  have  to  qnote  for  it,  is  Prony's  Arebtteo- 
(mt  Hjdraoliqne,  I.  advertisement  VIL  and  sees*  64S,  649,  in  the  latter  of 
which  punges  he  observes,  that  the  first  idea  which  occurs  for  raising 
water  b  to  lift  it  in  a  bucket  by  hand;  when  the  water  lies  too  deep  to  be 
TtKhed  by  band,  the  bucket  is  suspended  by  a  chain  and  let  down  over  a 
pollj  or  windlass;  if  it  be  desired  to  raise  a  continued  stream  of  water,  the 
aoplest  means  which  offers  itself  f o  the  mind  is  to  attach  to  an  endless 
chain  or  cord  a  number  of  pots  or  buckets,  so  disposed  that  the  chain  being 
nspeodedon  a  lanthem  or  wallower  above,  and  plunged  into  water  below,  the 
backets  may  descend  and  ascend  alternately,  filling  themselves  at  bottom, 
and  emptying  at  a  certain  height  above,  so  as  to  give  a  constant  stream.— 
Sone  years  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Evans'  patent,  a  Mr.  Martin  of  Caroline 
caootj,  Id  this  state,  constructed  a  drill  plough,  in  which  he  used  the  band 
of  backets  for  elevating  the  grain  from  the  boi,  into  the  funnel  which  let 
them  down  into  the  furrows:  he  had  bands  with  different  sets  of  buckets, 
adapted  to  the  size  of  peas,  of  turnip  seed,  &c.    I  have  used  this  machine 
for  aowiDg  benni-seed  also,  and  propose  to  have  a  band  of  buckets  for  dril- 
ling Indian  com,  and  another  for  wheat.    Is  it  possible  that  in  doing  this  I 
ihaliiofnoge  Mr.  Evans'  patent?    That  I  can  be  debarred  of  any  use  to 
which  1  might  have  applied  my  drill  when  I  bought  it,  by  a  patent  issued  af- 
ter 1  booght  it? 

Tiiete  verbal  descriptions  applying  so  exactly  to  Mr.  Evans'  Elevators,  and 
^e  drawings  exhibited  to  the  eye,  dash  conviction  both  on  reason  and  the 
Kttiea  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  these  elevators  but  their  being  strung 
together  by  a  strap  of  leather.  If  this  strap  of  leather  be  an  invention  en- 
tHTiog  the  bventor  to  a  patent  right,  it  can  only  extend  to  the  strap,  and 
the  Qse  of  the  string  of  buckets  must  remain  free  to  be  connected  by  chains, 
^^"P^  a  strap  of  hempen  girthing,  or  any  other  substance  except  leather ; 
bat  indeed  Mr.  Martin  had  before  used  the  strap  of  leather. 

The  screw  of  Archimedes  is  as  ancient  at  least  as  the  age  of  that  mathe- 
ttttjdan,  who  died  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  Diodorus  Siculus 
>PHbofit,  lib.  1,  page21«  and  lib.  5,  page  217,  of  Steven's  edition  of 
1559,  folio,  and  Vitruvius,  X.  11.  The  cutting  of  its  spiral  worm  into  sec* 
tiow,  for  conveying  flour  or  grain,  seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Mr. 
Eriw,  snd  to  be  a  fair  subject  of  a  patent  right,  but  it  cannot  take  away 
fron  others  the  use  of  Archimedes'  screw,  with  its  perpetual  spiral,  for  any 
porpoies  of  which  it  Is  susceptible. 
The  Hopperboy  Is  an  useful  machine,  and  as  far  as  I  know  original. 
It  has  been  pretended  by  some  (and  in  England  especially)  that  inventors 
^^ea  natural  and  exclusive  right  to  their  inventions;  and  not  merely  for 
^<ir  own  lives,  bnt  inheritable  to  their  heirs;  and  while  it  is  a  moot  ques- 
^  whether  the  origin  of  any  kind  of  property  is  derived  from  nature  at 
^ILit  would  be  singular  to  admit  a  natural  and  even  an  hereditary  right  to 
iBTentioDs.  It  is  agreed  by  those  who  have  seriously  considered  the  sub- 
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ject,  that  DO  indiTidaal  has,  of  oataral  right,  a  separate  property  in  an  acre 
of  land;  for  iostance,  by  ao  ODiversal  law,  indeed,  whatever,  whether  fixed 
or  movable,  belongs  to  ail  men  equally  and  in  commop,  Is  the  property  for 
the  moment  of  him  who  occopies  it;  bat  when  he  relinqoishes  the  occupa- 
tion the  property  goes  with  it.  Stable  ownership  is  the  gifl  of  social  law, 
and  is  given  late  in  the  progress  of  society:  it  would  be  cnrioos  then  if  ao 
idea,  the  fugitive  fermentation  of  an  Individual  brain,  could  of  natural  right 
be  claimed  in  exclusive  and  stable  property.  If  nature  has  made  aoy  one 
thing  less  susceptible  than  all  others  of  exclusive  property,  it  is  the  action 
of  the  thinking  power  called  an  idea ;  which  an  individual  may  exciasivelj 
possess  as  long  as  he  keeps  it  to  himself,  but  the  moment  it  is  divulged,  it 
forces  Itself  into  the  possession  of  every  one,  and  the  receiver  canDot  dis- 
possess himself  of  it.  Its  peculiar  character  too  is  that  no  one  possesses  the 
less  because  every  other  possesses  the  whole  of  it.  He  who  receives  an 
Idea  from  me  receives  instruction  himself  without  lessening  mine;  as  be  who 
lights  his  taper  at  mine  receives  light  without  darkening  me.  That  ideas 
should  freely  spread  from  one  to  another  over  the  globe  for  the  moral  aod 
mutual  instruction  of  man  and  improvement  of  his  condition,  seems  to  bare 
been  peculiarly  and  benevolently  designed  by  nature  when  she  made  them, 
like  fire,  expansible  oyer  all  space,  without  lessening  their  density  io  any 
point;  and  like  the  air  in  which  we  breathe,  move,  and  have  our  physical 
being,  incapable  of  confinement  or  exclusive  appropriation,  loventioos  then 
cannot  in  nature  be  a  subject  of  property.  Society  may  give  an  exclosive 
right  to  the  profits  arising  from  them  as  an  encouragement  to  men  to  pursue 
ideas  which  may  produce  utility.  But  this  may  or  may  not  be  done  accord- 
Jog  to  the  will  and  convenience  of  the  society,  without  claim  or  complaint 
from  any  body.  Accordingly  it  is  a  fact,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  that  Eng- 
land was,  until  we  copied  her,  the  only  country  on  earth  which  ever,  by 
a  gfeneral  law,  gave  a  legal  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  an  idea*  Io  some 
other  countries  it  is  sometimes  done  in  a  great  case  and  by  a  special  and  per- 
sonal act ;  but  generally  speaking  other  nations  have  thought  that  these  mo* 
Dopolies  produce  more  embarrassment  than  advantage  to  society ;  aod  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  nations  which  refuse  monopolies  of  inventions  are  as 
fruitful  as  England  in  new  and  useful  devices. 

Considering  the  exclusive  right  to  invention  as  given,  not  of  natural  right 
hot  for  the  benefit  of  society,  I  know  well  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  line  be- 
tween the  things  which  are  worth  to  the  public  the  embarrassment  of  an 
exclusive  patent  and  those  which  are  not  As  a  member  of  the  patent  boanl 
for  several  years,  while  the  law  authorised  a  board  to  grant  or  refuse  pa 
tents,  I  saw  with  what  slow  progress  a  system  of  general  rules  could  b( 
matured.  Some  however  were  established  by  that  board.  One  of  thes< 
was,  that  a  machine  of  which  we  were  possessed,  might  be  applied  by  ere 
ry  man  to  aoy  use  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  that  tl^is  right  ought  not  t( 
be  taken  from  him  and  given  to  a  monopolist,  because  he  first,  perhaps. 
had  occasion  so  to  apply  it.  Thus  a  screw  for  crushing  plaster  might  b( 
employed  for  crushing  corn  cobs ;  and  a  chain  pump  for  raising  water  migb 
be  used  for  raising  wheat— this  being  merely  a  change  of  application.* 
Another  rule  was,  that  a  change  of  material,  should  not  give  title  Io  a  pa 
tent;  as  the  making  a  plough  share  of  cast  rather  than  wrought  iron ;  a  comi 
of  iron  instead  of  horn  or  of  ivory;  or  the  connecting  of  buckets  by  a  banc 
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of  latlicr  ntber  tban  of  hemp  or  iron.    A  third  was,  that  a  mere  change 
of fora,  shoold  gpve  no  right  to  a  patent ;  as  ti  high  quartered  shoe  instead 
oTi loir  one,  around  hat  instead  of  a  three sqoare,  or  a  square  boclcet  in« 
iteidofa  roandooe ;  bat  for  this  rale,  all  the  changes  of  fashion  in  dress, 
toald  have  been  nnder  the  tax  of  patentees.    These  were  among  the  rales 
wbich  the  aniform  decisions  of  the  board  had  already  established:  and  ander 
cKh  of  diem  Mr.  Evans^  patent  would  have  been  refused.     1st,  because  it 
was  a  mere  change  of  application  of  the  chain  pump  from  raising  water,  to 
nise  wheat.    2d,  Because  the  using  a  leathern  instead  of  a  hempen  band, 
wai  a  mere  change  of  material :  and  3dly,  square  buckets  instead  of  round, 
ire  odIj  a  change  of  form ;  and  the  ancient  forms  top,  appear  to  have  been 
iodifereDtly  square  or  round.     But   there  were   still   abundance  of  cases 
which  coald  not  be  brought  under  rule  until  they  should  have  presented 
Iheo^JTes  under  all  their  aspects ;  and  these  investigations  occupying  more 
tine  of  the  members  of  the  board,  than  they  could  spare  from  higher  duties, 
tbe  whole  was  turned  over  to  the  judiciary,  to  be  matured  in  a  system  un- 
der which  every  one  might  know  when  his  actions  were  safe  and  lawful. 
Instead  of  refusing  a  patent  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  board  was  authorized 
to  do,  the  patent  now  issues  of  course  subject  to  be  declared  void  on  such 
priodples  as  should  be  established  by  the  courts  of  law.  This  business  how- 
em  is  hot  little  analogous  to  their  course  of  reading,  since  we  might  in 
Tiio  tan  over  all  the  lubberly  volumes  of  the  law,  to  find  a  single  ray  which 
woold  lighten  the  path  of  the  mechanic  or  mathematician ;  it  is  more  within 
the  ioformation  of  a  board  of  academical  professors,  and  a  previous  refusal 
of  a  pateot  would  better  guard  our  citizens  against  harrassment  by  law  suits. 
Bot  Ei^land  had  given  it  to  her  judges,  and  the  usual  predominancy  of  her 
cnmple  carried  it  to  ours. 

It  happened  that  1  had  myself  a  mill  built  in  the  interval  between  Mr. 
Enn^i  first  and  second  patents.  I  was  living  in  Washington,  and  left  the 
coDstnictloQ  of  the  mill  entirely  to  the  mill-wright.  1  did  not  even  know  he 
had  erected  elevators,  conveyors  and  hopperboys,  until  1  learnt  it  by  an  ap- 
plicatioD,  from  Mr.  Evans'  agent  for  the  patent  price.  Although  I  had  no 
i^  he  had  a  right  to  it  by  law  (for  no  judicial  decision  had  then  been  given) 
yet  1  did  not  hesitate  to  remit  to  Mr.  Evans  the  old  and  moderate  patent 
pnce,  which  was  what  be  then  asked,  from  a  wish  to  encourage  even  the 
^fal  revival  of  ancient  inventions.  But  I  then  expressed  my  opinion  of  the 
laV)  in  a  letter  either  to  Mr.  Evans  or  to  his  asent. 

I  have  thus,  air,  at  your  request,  given  you  the  facts  and  ideas  which  oc« 
cor  to  me  on  the  subject.  1  have  done  it  without  reserve,  although  I  have 
Bot  the  pleasure  of  knowingyou  personally.  In  thus  frankly  committing  my- 
self to  joQ,  I  trust  you  will  feel  it  as  a  point  of  honour  and  candour  to  make 
BOQie  of  my  letter,  which  might  bring  disquietude  on  myself;*  and  partic- 
ularly I  should  be  unwilling  to  be  brought  into  any  di£ference  with  Mr. 
Evau,  whom,  however,  I  believe  to  be  too  reasonable  to  take  offence  at 
tt  hoaest  difference  of  opinion.  I  esteem  him  much,  and  sincereiy  wish  him 
vtalth  and  honoor.  I  deem  him  a  valuable  citizen  of  uncommon  ingenuity 
^  aiefaliiess;  and  had  I  not  esteemed  still  more  the  establishment  of  sound 
fiindples,  I  ahovld  now  have  been  silent.  If  any  of  the  matter  I  have  of- 
icied  caa  promote  that  object,  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  so  used.  If 
i^oien  Dothiag  new,  it  will  of  coarse  not  be  used  at  all. 

*Itb  proper  to  obicrva,  that  though  the  aatbor  did  not  at  the  time  of  writing  this 
''^»  coateBkplate  its  publicaUon,  yet  his  permission  has  since  been  obtained. 
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I  have  g^ooe  with  lome  mlDUteneu  into  the  mathematical  hiitorj  of  Ihe 
eleTBtor,  because  It  beloDgs  to  a  branch  ofBclence,  in  which,  as  1  bare  be- 
fore abierved,  it  is  not  Incumbent  on  lawjera  to  be  learned  ;  and  it  ii  powi- 
hle,  therefore,  that  tome  of  the  proofs  1  bare  quoted,  may  have  escaped  oa 
their  former  arguments. 

On  tbe  law  of  the  subject  I  should  not  hare  tonched,  because  more  &- 
miliar  to  those  who  have  already  discussed  it.  but  I  wished  to  state  mj  ama 
view  of  it  merely  in  justification  of  myself;  my  name  and  approbation  beinj; 
eabscribed  to  the  act.  With  these  explaaations  accept  the  assuraocesof 
my  respect.  Thomas  J  effcrms. 


Dtieription  of  the  Patent  Spark  ^TTetttT^  for  Locomotive  Enginu  U 
Wood.    By  A.  C.  Johks,  Engineer. 


A,  the  smoke  pipe. 

B,  cap. 

C  C,  receptacle  for  sparks,  or  ciu- 
ders. 

D,  funnel. 

E,  valve  or  shutter;  the  dotted  linea 
■how  it  open. 

F,  Gounterbs lance  to  shutter. 

C  pipe  to  convey  the  sparks  to  the 
bottom  of  smoke  c)iamber. 

H,  hinges  to  admit  of  thecapbeiog 
turned  over,  as  shown  in  fig,  1. 

I,  cross  bars. 

K,  smoke  chamber. 

L,  pin  to  turn  the  cap. 


The  advantages  of  the  above  represented  cap  over  other*  that  have  beeo 
tried,  are  as  follows:  By  making  the  front  open,  cold  air  is  forced  in  by  tbe 
speed  of  the  engine;  this,  mixing  with  the  smoke  and  vapoor,  cools  it,  and 
thereby  prevents  the  gaaze  from  being  burnt;  (on  one  engine  the  gaoze  has 
been  in  use  nine  months,  and  remains  good  at  the  present  time.)  "Die  sparks 
tod  cinders  being  conveyed  by  the  pipe,  O,  to  the  tMttom  of  the  smoke  cham- 
ber, out  of  the  influence  of  the  fines,  are  there  consumed;  there  is  consequent, 
ly,  no  trouble  in  cleaning  the  cap  on  the  journey.  Br  making  tbe  cap  with 
hinge  joints,  the  eliding  of  the  gauze  by  lamp-black  is  prereoted,  it  not 
being  necessary  to  turn  the  cap  over  Ihe  pipe,  until  the  train  is  ready  to 
start     The  facility  with  which  the  cap  can  be  taken  off,  for  the  purpose  ol 
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cleiiii^  or  to  repair,  U  of  some  importance.  In  running  backwards,  the 
DonMe  ghotter  closes  the  opening  in  front,  and  the  sparks  pass  into  the 
per^ted  box,  and  are  consumed. 

Wheo  the  cap  is  in  use,  it  is  held  down  by  a  catch,  which  is  released 
tb«o  the  cap  is  to  be  turned  off,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines,  fig.  1. 

The  wire  gauze  is  secured  in  its  place  by  being  clamped  between  the 
rilMofiroo,  and  the  frame. 

After  the  experience  of  more  than  nine  months  with  this  plan  of  spark 
irreiter,  on  three  different  constructions  of  locomotive  engines,  (ana  all 
vith  the  game  success,)  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  draught  is  not  in- 
jired  bj  the  use  of  the  cap. 

CertificateB, 

Mr.  A.  C.  Jones'  spark  arrester  has  been  in  use  on  the  Portsmouth  and 
Roanoke  Rail-road,  for  about  two  months.  It  answers  the  purpose  for 
vhich  it  was  intended,  and  which  its  name  indicates,  better  than  any  thing 
of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen.  Since  the  use  of  Mr.  Jones'  machine,  pas- 
leogers  are  not  at  all  annoyed  by  sparks,  and  a  very  slight  covering  is  suffi- 
cieot  protection  to  the  most  combustible  material  (cotton  in  bales)  which  is 
trusported  on  the  road. 

Walter  Gwtnn,  Civil  Engineer. 

1  fallj  concur  with  Mr.  Gwynn  in  recommending  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Jooes,  as  the  best  which  I  have  aeen,  and  least  likely  to  affect  unfavourably 
the  draught  of  the  /nrnace  of  the  engine.  Arthur  Embrson, 

President  of  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  Rail-road  Co. 

PoTtmotdh^  October  ir,  1835. 

Commooications  relating  to  the  spark  arrester,  (post  paid,)  directed  to 
^Was  C.  Garrison,  or  A.  C.  Jones,  Portsmouth,  Va«,  will  be  promptly 
itteadcd  t& 
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itpsrt  in  relation  to  a  proposed  rail-road  from  the  River  Ohio  to  the  Tide 

Waters  of  the  Carolinas. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  a  rail-road  from  the 
^'allej  of  the  Ohio  river  to  the  maritime  coast  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
harm^  in  a  general  manner  considered  its  practicability  and  advantages,  beg 
Inre  to  gqbmit  the  following 

REPORT.  ; 

The  ftales  which  border  on  the  Ohio,  or  are  watered  bv  its  great  triba- 
^  gtreaiiM,  are  western  or  tramontane  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  Ohio, 
^^^s^  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee ;  nearly  through  the  centre  of 
*iich  that  river  flows,  almost  parallel  with  the  sea  coast  of  the  old  southern 
^tei.  From  the  seven  states  above  mentioned,  there  are  highways  of 
^^^QoicatioQ  with  the  ocean  In  but  two  directions — north-east,  and  south- 
west The  former,  consisting  of  several  distinct  lines  of  river,  canal,  JDac« 

'"'"'^.and  raiUroad  communication,  reaches  the  Atlantic  ocean  between 
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the  west  end  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  month  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay-- 
from  New  York  to  Norfolk — a  distance,  on  a  straight  line,  of  300  miles; 
The  latter  commnnicates  with  the  Golf  of  Mexico  bj  the  delta  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Between  these  two  points  of  marine  connection  with  the  interior, 
is  a  coast  nearly  3000  miles  in  extent,  constituting  the  sea-board  of  southern 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Missii- 
sippi,  with  which  the  states  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  have  no  direct  com- 
munication, even  by  means  of  a  good  post-road,  so  that  the  mail  to  tiie 
northern  frontier  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  not  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  a  straight  line,  is  actually  sent  by 
Washington  City,  on  a  route  nearly  four  times  as  long.  With  that  part  of 
the  southern  coast  which  lies  west  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  the  Ohio 
states  have  ready  intercourse,  by  the  Mississippi  river;  but  witb  the  regioo 
east  of  that  peninsula,  they  are  destitute  of  all  adequate  means  of  commer- 
cial and  social  connection.  Here  then  is  a  great  deMtratum^  which  can  be 
supplied  in  no  other  manner  than  by  the  contemplated  ILiil-Road. 

Starting,  perhaps  from  more  than  one  point  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  this  road  should  stretch  nearly  south ;  and  branching,  when  It 
enters  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  to  reach  their  tide- waters  at  several  differ- 
ent places.    Taking  Cincinnati  as  a  city  intermediate  between  Maysville  and 
Louisville,  and  Charleston  as  intermediate  between  Wilmington,  in  North 
Carolina,  and  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  the  road  might  be  said,  more  especially} 
to  connect  Cincinnati  and  Charleston,  and  may  for  convenience  in  this  report, 
take  its  length  and  designation  from  those  cities.    Starting  from  the  former, 
or  rather,  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  Newport  or  Coving- 
ton, it  would  traverse  the  state  of  Kentucky  to  the  Cumberland  Gap,  near 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  then  cross  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  and,  ascending  the  valley  of  the  French  Broad,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, arrive  at  Greenville,  or  some  other  point,  in  South  Carolina,  beyond 
the  Allegheny  mountains,  whence  it  may  pass  down  to  Augusta,  in  Georgia, 
by  one  branch,  and   by  another  more  immediately  to  Charleston,  in  the 
direction  of  Columbia.     In  traversing  North  Carolina,  it  might  with  facility, 
the  surface  of  the  country  permitting,  be  connected  by  a  lateral  road,  with 
the  projected  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin  rail-way,  which  passing  through  Fay- 
etteville,  is  to  terminate  at  Beaty's  Ford,  on  the  Catawba  river. 

The  distance  between  Cincinnati  and  Charleston,  on  a  straight  line,  is 
about  500,  which  would  probably  require  a  road  of  7()0  miles.  South  Caro- 
lina, however,  has  already  made  a  railway,  135  miles  in  length,  to  Ham- 
burgh, on  the  Savannah  river,  opposite  Augusta,  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
Cincinnati ;  and  the  contemplated  rail-road  to  Paris,  in  Bourbon  county, 
Kentucky,  exactly  in  the  course  of  Charleston,  (for*the  construction  of  which 
there  are,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  a  great  many  weighty  reasons 
of  a  local  nature,)  would  have  a  length  of  about  90  miles,  thus  leaving  bat 
475  miUs  to  complete  this  new  and  most  important  communication,  between 
the  interior  and  the  sea-board  of  the  south. 

The  middle  of  this  main  trunk  would  be  intersected  by  the  projected  rail- 
road from  Richmond,  Virginia,  via  Lynchbui^,  to  Knoiville,  in  east  Tennes- 
see, by  which  the  Old  Dominion  would  acquire  a  new  channel  of  intercourse 
with  her  daughter  Kentucky  ;  and  also  with  several  of  the  states  formed  oat 
of  the  North- Western  Territory,  which  was  once  her  property,— travelling 
from  the  West  to  southern  Virginia,  being  thus  restored  to  the  route  which 
it  took  in  the  infancy  of  our  settlements. 
By  an  extension  west,  to  Nashville,  of  the  Richmond,  Lynchburg  and 
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KDOxrille  road,  the  whole  of  central  and  northera  Tennessee  would  be 
eoiUed,  with  great  facility,  to  commanicate  with  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
ifoeaosof  the  soathem  extremity,  and  with  the  state  of  Ohio,  by  means 
of  the  Dortbem  extremity  of  the  great  highway  ander  consideration. 

From  the  maritime  terminations,  and  the  lateral  branches  of  this  extended 
tnmiL,  let  os  turn  oar  attention  to  the  northern  or  continental  connections 
which  it  would  establish. 

These  wonld  extend,  both  east  and  west,  from  Cincinnati,  for  several 
boodred  miles,  and  through  every  interyening  northern  point.  First,  the 
Ohio  river  would  connect  it  with  western  Virginia  and  western  Pennsylvania 
--eDbraciDgthe  valleys  of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  Monoogahela  and  Allegheny 
rirers  Second,  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal,  from  Portsmouth  to  Cleveland, 
already  finished ;  the  Miami  and  Maumee  canal,  in  progress  from  Cincinnatf 
to  Lake  Erie,  uniting  at  Fort  Wayne  with  the  Erie  and  Wabash  canal  of 
lodiaoa;  and  the  Mad- river  and  Sandusky  rail-road,  from  Dayton  to  the 
lake,  the  execution  of  which  has  commenced,  wonld  connect  it  with  the 
entire  chain  of  northern  lakes,  from  the  falls  of  Niagara  to  the  Straits  of 
Maciunac,  and  even  Green  Bay,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
iDclQ(fiDg  the  eastern  border  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  north  or  maritime 
iliioois  and  Indiana,  the  whole  of  Michigan  Territory,  a  part  of  Upper  Cana- 
<h,aod  the  centre  and  northern  declivity  of  Ohio:  Third,  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal  jost  mentioned,  and  the  rail  road  from  Lawrenceburg,  at  the  mouth 
^  the  Great  Miami,  to  Indianapolis,  already  begun,  would  carry  its  advan- 
tages ioto  the  depths  of  Indiana:  Fourth,  the  Ohio  river  from  Cincinnati  to 
Ihe  Miffissippt  would  connect  it,  beneficially,  with  south  and  west  Illinois, 
Misoori,  and  the  immense  extent  of  unsettled  territory  watered  by  the 
^per  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  Thus  the  proposed  main  trunk,  from 
CiocioDati  to  Charleston,  would  resemble  an  immense  horizontal  tree  ex- 
teodingits  roots  through,  or  into,  ten  states,  and  a  vast  expanse  of  unin- 
^ted  territory,  in  the  northern  interior  of  the  Union,  while  its  branches 
voald  wind  through  half  as  many  populous  states  on  the  southern  sea-board. 
The  extent  of  this  inland  communication  from  north  to  south,  through 
the  centre  of  the  United  States,  would  comprehend  at  least  15°  of  latitude^ 
^  coold  only  be  compared  with  that  established  by  the  Mississippi  river. 
It  woold  not  indeed  be  limited  by  the  continent,  for,  as-  many  important 
Hhn^  of  the  West  Indies  are  contiguous  to  South  Carolina,  they  would,  in 
^act,  be  comprehended  in  the  new  facilities  of  intercourse  that  would  be 
«tabiished  between  the  south  and  north,  and  should,  therefore,  be  taken 
iato  the  estimate. 

Of  the  physical  practicability  of  constructing  the  main  trunk  of  the  pro- 
P^<1  rai|.way,  across  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, joor  committee  see  no  reason  to  entertain  a  doubt.     It  is  true,  that  it 
^t  traferse  many  of  the  branches  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
^Ten,  and  scale  the  southern  extremities  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.     One 
cT  the  branches,  however,  of  the  latter  river,  the  French  Broad,  as  we 
">ve  already  seen,  originating  on  the  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  most 
<^theni  of  the  mountain  chains,  runs  to  the  north,  traversing  the  western 
^€  of  North  Carolina,  to  unite  with  the  Tennessee,  thus  opening  a  pass 
^JJ^h  a  part  of  the  mountains,  and  inviting  to  the  enterprize.     Of  the 
f  *$ht  of  the  remaining  mountains,  your  committee  cannot  speak  with  con- 
'^e«  bnt  believe  it  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  Alleghenies,  where  they 
11^  trarersed  by  the  rail-road  and  canals  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg, 
"mfer  this  may  be,  no  decision  of  the  question  of  physical  practicabilitj 
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can  be  made,  bat  bj  competent  engioeeiSi  on  an  actual  exanunation  of  the 
route. 

The  qnestion  of  expense  can  of  conrae  only  be  settled  bj  the  same  means. 
Assuming  that  the  projected  rail-road  from  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  CiociO" 
Dati,  to  Paris,  in  Boqrbon  county,  Kentucky,  will,  from  the  considerations 
limited  to  the  region  of  country  concerned,  be  most  certainly  executed,  and 
referring  to  the  actual  completion  of  the  rail-road  from  Charleston  to  Au- 
gusta, the  intervening  section  would  not,  as  we  haye  seen,  exceed  475  miles, 
which,  at  the  high  price  of  12,500  dollars  per  mile,  would  amount  to 
6,000,000  of  dollars ;  a  sum  not  greater  than  Is  about  to  be  expended  bj  a 
company  of  capitalists,  in  the  construction  of  a  rail-way  within  the  state  of 
New  York,  to  run  nearly  parallel  with  her  grand  canal,  and  connect  the 
same  waters  with  the  same  city. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  central  part  of  the  Cincinnati  and 
Charleston  road  wonld  run  through  a  country  but  thinly  Inhabited,  and 
furnishing  little  aid,  either  in  the  construction  of  the  road  or  in  swelling  tbe 
amount  of  transportation  upon  IL  But  why  is  It  so  sparsely  peopled! 
Manifestly,  in  part,  because  of  all  portions  of  our  common  country,  it  is  the 
most  inaccessible  and  the  most  destitute  of  facilities  for  the  exportation  of 
Its  iron,  salt,  coal,  tar,  turpentine,  and  other  natural  productions.  To  wait, 
therefore,  for  a  denser  population,  as  a  condition  for  commencing  a  great 
work  of  internal  improvement,  which  only  can  augment  that  density,  wonld 
be  to  wait  for  the  development  of  an  effect,  before  resorting  to  the  only 
cause  that  can  produce  it.  Let  the  road  be  executed,  and  an  instantaneous 
Impulse  will  be  given  to  improvement  in  that  region.  If,  however,  it 
were  too  sterile  for  such  a  result  to  occur,  no  argument  against  the  project 
could  arise  from  that  fact,  for  the  undertaking  Is  necessary  to  the  recipro- 
cal exchange  of  the  production  of  the  states  penetrated  by  its  extremities, 
in  which  respect  it^onldbe  similar  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsbaig  roate< 
which.  In  a  part  of  its  course,  passes  over  uninhabited  mountains,  and  still 
facilitates  an  immense  trade  between  the  east  and  west 

Thus  it  is  not  necessary  tb<t  the  whole  line  of  an  artificial  way  should  lie 
through  a  cultivated  and  populous  country,  nor  need  we  look  to  the  in- 
habitants along  this  or  any  other  projected  rail-road  or  canal,  for  the  means 
of  its  construction.  These  will  be  furnished  by  the  capitalists  of  any  and 
every  part  of  the  country,  or  even  by  those  of  Europe,  the  moment  the 
enterprize  Is  authorized  by  the  states  through  which  it  Is  to  he  carried  on, 
and  the  probabilities  of  a  profitable  investment  are  rendered  manifest.  In 
the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the 
Carolinas,  might,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  execute  this  work,  and  make 
it  a  rich  and  lasting  source  of  revenue;  and,  they  have  as  little  doubt,  that 
the  incorporated  joint  stock  companies  would  at  once  be  able  to  command 
the  requisite  capital. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion^  that  tbe  strongest  motives  exist  for  tbe 
immediate  execution  of  this  great  work.  At  least  half  the  people  of  the 
Union,  comprehending,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  East  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  lUiuois  and  Missouri,  are  interested  in  its  completion,  sis  they 
would  instantly  participate  in  its  advantages;  and,  as  your  committee  believe, 
need  only  to  investigate  the  subject,  to  be  at  once  aroused  to  efficient  action. 

Would  it  pass,  like  the  New  York  canal,  or  the  projected  rail-road  from 
Augusta,  in  Georgia,  to  Memphis,  in  Tennessee,  nearly  from  east  to  west, 
and  consequently  combioe  regions  which  have  similar  climates,  and  Identical 
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prodfldioDfl,  its  Taloe  would  be  far  less*    But,  as  we  hare  seen,  stretching 

boldl/from  north  to  south,  and,  with  the  present  and  futare  pablic  works  of 

tie fbtes  between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  lakes,  establishing  a  high  road  of 

CfiBDSDicatioo  through  nearly  all  the  climates  and  varieties  of  soil,  produc- 

&M,  ud  people  of  the  United  States,  it  would  forever  stand  alone  and 

coBipicQoae  among  the  public  works  of  the  Union,  both  in  the  kind  and 

iDOQDtofcomnaercial  and  social  intercourse  which  it  would  promote. 

The  nistenance  and  manufactures  of  the  corn  states,  from  Kentucky  to 

Michi»aQ,  would  instantly  pass  along  it  to  the  southern  consumer,  of  the 

re^oo  from  Cape  Florida. to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  avoiding  all  the  delays, 

coflunisions,  dangers  of  the  river,  and  dangers  and  damages  of  a  tropical  sea 

Tojage  which  belong  to  the  Mississippi  and  Gulf  route;  and  even  much  of  the 

pndoccthat  might  be  designed  for  coasting  or  foreign  exportation,  would 

reach  the  sea-ports  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  by  the  ^same  channel, 

instead  of  going  to  New  Orleans  or  New  York.     On  the  other  hand,  the 

tropical  productions  of  the  north-east  of  Cuba,  and  of  East  Florida^— their 

spictt,  sogar,  oranges,  lemons,  and  figs ; — and  the  indigo,  rice  and  catton  of 

Geoi]gia  and  Carolina  would,  by  the  same  direct  route,  penetrate,  in  a  few 

daji,  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  spread  among  the  consumers,  even  to 

the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

Some  of  your  committee,  indeed,  incline  to  the  belief,  that  the  same  chan* 
ael  would,  at  no  distant  time,  become  an  inlet  tor  many  of  the  productions 
aodmanaiactures  of  foreign  countries;  for  commerce,  as  far  as  possible,  should 
be  baaed  upon  a  dtrec/  exchange  of  productions  and  commodities.  Thus 
the  shipping  merchants  of  Charleston  and  Savannah,  might  barter  their  cot- 
tttin  Europe  for  manufactures  required  by  the  people  of  the  states  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  exchange  the  88IP9  fpr  their  9i|8tenance;  the  whole 
<)|pentiDo,  both  continental  and  marlpe,  being  performed  without  the  instru- 
Beotaliiy  of  any  other  money  Xhw  thfit  employed  in  defraying  tbQ  expenses 

oi  transportation. 

Of  the  amowii  of  the  hnsim^Rs  that  wonid,  at  length,  be  conducted  on  this 
Mfioaal  high-way,  the  committee  scarcely  dare  to  speak.  To  them  it  ap- 
peals of  a  magnitude,  which  they  fear  the  meeting  and  the  community  at  the 
fftsent  time  would  regard  as  extravagant  and  incredible.  By  the  existing 
popnUtiooofthe  portions  of  country,  even  now  connected  with  the  work, 
there  would  be  a  great  amount  of  traveling  and  transportation ;  but  the  ex- 
tat  to  which  it  would  augment  the  population  of  the  zone  of  country  through 
vhkh  it  would  pass;  the  impulse  to  agriculture  it  would  impart;  the  milno* 
factoring  establishments  it  would  set  up^  and  the  lateral  turnpikes,  rail  roads 
aad canals  it  would  suggest,  to  new  districts  of  country,  from  the  western 
*^es  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
tea  to  the  lakes,  would  make  it  the  parent  of  a  great  system  of  central  in- 
ternal improvement,  and  enable  it  to  augment  the  amount  of  its  articles 
^transportation  to  an  indefinite  degree.  These  immense  pecuniary  bene- 
ra,  accnuDg  to  millions  of  people,  should,  of  themselves,  prompt  those  who 
tte  btereited  to  an  immediate  attention  to  the  work;  but  there  are  other 
«id  nobler  considerations,  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

No  pablic  work  could  contribute  more  powerfully  to  our  national  de- 
wc.  Establtohing  a  direct  and  rapid  communication,  between  the  northern 
ndaoothem  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  separated,  unlike  the  eastern 
Md  westen,  from  the  dominions  of  foreign  nations  by  narrow  sheets  of 
^^  only,  it  would  afford  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  troops,  muni- 
tei  of  war,  and  military  sustenance,  from  the  centre  to  the  borders,  or 
even  firott  one  ftontier  to  the  other,  with  unexampled  rapidity;  thus  favour- 
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iDg  a  coDcentratioD,  requisite  to  national  defence  in  time  of  war,  which 
coald  not  otherwise  be  effected ;  and  which  would  present  a  new  triamph  of 
civilization  of  er  barbarism,  by  making  civil  pnblic  works,  an  efficient  aah- 
stitute  for  standing  armies  and  powerfoi  navies,  which  exhaust  the  resoarcea 
and  endanger  the  liberties  of  a  nation. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  affecting  consequence  that  would  flow  from 
the  execution  of  this  enterprise,  would  be  the  social  and  political* 

What  is  now  the  amount  of  personal  intercourse  between  the  millions  of 
American  fellow  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois^  on  the  other? 
Do  they  not  live  and  die  in  ignorance  of  each  other;  and,  perhaps,  with 
wrong  opinions  and  prejudices,  which  the  intercourse  of  a  few  years  would 
annihilate  forever?  Should  this  work  be  executed,  the  personal  communi- 
cation between  the  north  and  south  would  instantly  become  unprecedented 
in  the  United  States.  Louisville  and  Augusta  would  be  brought  into  social 
intercourse;  Cincinnati  and  Charleston  be  neighbours;  and  parties  of  plea- 
sure start  from  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  for  those  of  the  Ohio  river.  The 
people  of  the  two  great  valleys  would,  in  the  summer,  meet  in- the  inter- 
vening mountain  region  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  climates  in  the  United  States;  exchange  their  opinions,  compare 
their  sentiments,  and  blend  their  feelings— the  north  and  the  sooth  wonid, 
in  fact,  shake  hands  with  each  other,  yield  up  their  social  and  political  hos* 
tility,  pledge  themselves  to  common  national  interests,  and  part  as  friends 
and  brethren. 

Finally,  the  immense  summer  throng  of  visitors  which  annually  go  np  to 
the  north,  along  the  sea-board,  would  be  made  still  greater,  and  taming 
westwardly  through  the  states  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York,  spread  over  the  northern  centre  of  the  United  States,  to  the  shores 
of  the  lakes  and  upper  Mississippi;  concentrating  on  their  return  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Ohio;  having  seen  what  they  now  never  see,  and  made  acquaint- 
ance with  what  at  present  is  unknown  to  them,  the  very  heart  of  the  Re- 
public On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the  north  would.  In  autumn  and 
winter,  pour  doivn  upon  the  temperate  plains  of  the  south,  in  turn,  stodjlng 
their  political,  civil,  and  literary  institutions,  participating  in  their  vrarm 
hospitality,  catching  aglow  of  southern  feeling,  gratifying  their  curiosifj, 
and  return  enlarged  io  their  patriotism  and  enriched  in  their  knowledge  of 
our  common  country.  Thus  this  traveling,  alone,  would,  at  no  distant  day, 
reimburse  the  expenditures  by  which  it  might  be  created,  while  it  would 
unite  with  the  ties  of  business,  in  confining  with  a  new  girdle,  states  which 
are  now  but  loosely  connected,  and  thereby  contribute  powerfully  to  the 
perpetuity  and  happiness  of  the  Union. 

Danl.  Draks,         *| 

T.  W.  Bakewbll,  (•  Committee. 

Ornctnna/t,  Jlug,  15,  18S5.  Jno.  S.  Williams,  J 
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J^storitd  notice  of  a  Hypothcm  to  explain  the  greater  quantity  of  rain  which 
fallf  at  the  eurface  of  the  ground  than  above  it.    By  A*  D.  Baohs»  Prof. 
ofNat*  PhUoe.  and  Chem^  Univ^  Penn. 
Id  the  report  of  Frof.  Phillips,  of  King's  College^  Loodoa,  on  the  rdaliTe 
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(|iis6teorrtiQ  collected  at  diflferent  heights,  the  foIlowiDg  hypothesis  is 
tintf,  II  dedaced  from  bis  observations. 
^^Stienarkabl^  and  continued  an  accordance  between  the  co-efficients 

ini iff  obsenration  and  those  derived  bj  two  methods  from  a  very  simple 
Tierof the  condition  of  the  air  as  to  heat  and  raoisturey  appears  to  me  deci* 
sre  of  the  question  as  to  the  general  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  quantity 
(/dimiBution  of  rain  at  any  one  height  above  the  ground.  It  has  already 
ben  ilkown  how  strictly  the  observations  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
ntiooTdimiDution  at  difltercnt  heights  is  constant  throughout  the  whole 
jtir.  It  is  therefore  rather  as  a  matter  of  very  probable  inference  than  a 
piiuibie  speculation  that  I  offer  the  hypothesis,  that  the  whole  difference  in 
tbequaotltjof  rain,  at  different  heights  above  the  surface  of  the  neighbour- 
isignHiDdfis  caused  by  the  continued  augmentation  of  each  drop  of  rain 
fraathecoomeocement  to  the  end  of  its  descent,  as  it  traverses  successive- 
It  tiw  bomid  strata  of  air  at  a  temperature  so  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
nrnmodiDg  medium,  as  to  cause  the  deposition  of  moisture  upo>i  its  surface;" 
[fbird  Report  of  British  Assoc,  page  410.] 

The  fact  that  a  less  quantity  of  rain  is  received  by  a  rain  guage  upon  an 
dentioo  than  upon  the  subjacent  ground,  was  proved  about  the  year  1766  by 
tbe experiments  of  Dr.  Heberden,  Lord  Cavendish,  and  others.  The  hypo- 
tbeiii  nov  advanced  by  Prof.  Phillips,  was  suggested  about  1771  as  an  es- 
pianitioo  of  their  curious,  results  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  he  is  not  the  less  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  originating  it  that  after  fully  considering  the  subject 
becaotioQsly  concluded,  that  the  then  state  of  knowledge  of  it  was  hardly 
npe  for  making  any  hypothesis,  '4  think  we  want  more  and  a  greater  va- 
nctj  of  experiments  in  different  circumstances,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tho- 
^^'^J  satisfactory  hypothesis."  His  remarks  contained  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Pn^cinl,  who  has  also  written  on  the  subject,  were  first  published  in  the 
Uiochester  Memoirs  for  1784.  The  following  is  Dr.  Franklin's  view  of 
tbe  natter: 

"*!  ftoppose  it  will  be  generally  allowed,  on  a  little  consideration  of  the 
tibject,  that  scarce  any  drop  of  water  was,  when  it  began  to  fall  from  the 
cMs,  of  a  magnitude  equal  to  that  it  has  acquired,  when  it  arrives  at  the 
<*rtb;  the  same  of  the  several  pieces  of  hail;  because  they  are  often  so  large 
>fid  w  weighty,  that  we  cannot  conceive  a  possibility  of  their  being  suspend- 
^  iQ  the  air,  and  remaining  at  rest  there,  for  any  time,  how  small  soever; 
Mf  do  we  conceive  any  means  of  forminii;  them  so  lai^e,  before  they  set  out 
^"/>It.  It  seems  then,  that  each  beginning  drop,  and  particle  of  hail,  re- 
ctivei  continued  addition  in  its  progress  downwards.  This  may  be  in  several 
^T^hj  the  union  of  numbers  in  their  course,  so  that  what  was  at  first  only 
Coding  mist  becomes  a  shower;  or  by  each  particle,  in  its  descent 
t^ftiQ^  air  that  contains  a  great  quantity  of  dissolved  water,  striking  against, 
utuhing  to  itself  and  carrying  down  with  It  such  particles  of  that  dissolv- 
^^ter,  u  happen  to  be  in  its  way;  or  attracting  to  itself  such  as  do  not 
Q^directlj  in  its  course  by  its  different  state,  with  regard  either  to  common 
*el«ctric  fire,  or  by  all  these  causes  united. 

"Iq  the  first  case,  by  the  uniting  of  numbers,  larger  drops  mightbe  made, 
Ntbe  quantity  falling  in  the  same  place  would  be  the  same  at  all  heights ; 
*^^m,uyoa  mention,  the  whole  should  be  contracted  in  falling,  the  lines 
^ribed  bj  all  the  drops  con vergins;,  so  that  what  set  out  to  fall  from  a 
^d  of  many  thousand  acres,  should  reach  the  earth  in  perhaps  a  third  of 
^  txteot,  of  which  I  somewfiat  doubt.  In  the  other  cases  we  have  two  ex- 
N^ts. 

"1*  A  dry  glass  bottle  filled  with  very  cold  water,  in  a  warm  day,  will  pre- 
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sently  collect  from  the  seemiogi  j  dry  air  that  surrounds  it  a  quantity  of  wi-  , 
ter,  tnat  shall  cover  its  surface  and  run  down  its  sides,  which  perhaps  is  done  ^ 
by  the  power  wherewith  the  cold  water  attracts  the  fluid,  common  fire,  that  ^ 
had  been  united  with  the  dissolved  water  in  the  air,  and  drawing  the  fire  ^ 
through  the  glass  into  itself,  leaves  the  water  on  the  outside. 

*^2.  An  electrified  body  left  in  a  room  for  some  time  will  be  more  covered  ^ 
with  dust  than  other  bodies  in  the  same  room  not  electrified,  which  dast  ^ 
seems  to  be  attracted  from  the  circumambient  air. 

<^Now  we  know  that  the  rain,  even  in  our  hottest  days,  comes  from  i 
very  cold  region.  Its  falling  sometimes  in  the  form  of  ice,  shows  this  clear- 
ly;  and  perhaps  even  the  rain  is  snow  or  ice  when  it  first  moves  downwards,  ' 
though  thawea  in  falling:  and  we  know  that  the  drops  of  rain  are  often  elec- 
trified: but  those  causes  of  addition  to  each  drop  of  water,  or  piece  of  hail, 
one  would  think  could  not  long  continue  to  produce  the  same  effect;  since 
the  arr,  through  which  the  drops  fall,  must  soon  be  stripped  of  Its  previoaslf 
dissolved  water,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  augmenting  them.  In- 
deed very  heavy  showers,  of  either,  are  never  of  lonj;  continuance,  but  mo- 
derate rains  often  continue  so  long  as  to  puzzle  this  hypothesis ;  so  that ' 
upon  the  whole,  I  think,  as  I  intimated  before,  that  we  are  yet  hardly  ripe 
for  making  one.^' 

In  investigating  a  complex  subject  of  this  kind,  the  experimenter  not  un- 
frequently  proceeds  as  if  it  were  entirely  new,  and  to  this  cause  I  attribute 
the  fact  that  Prof.  Phillips  was  not  aware  that  he  had  been  anticipated  in  his 
hypothesis.  The  demonstration  of  the  hypothesis,  if  it  is  considered  con-i 
elusive  is  sufficient  distinction,  and  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  state  of 
science  than  that  of  which  the  eighteenth  century  cbuld  boast  The  credit 
of  originating  it  we  should  abandon* 

December^  1885. 


^oiiee  of  Tide  Obeervationa  in  the  United  States,    By  a  Correepondent,  < 

TO  THS  COiniXTTBB  OV  PUBLIC ATXOVS. 

In  the  American  Almanac  for  the  year  1836,  of  which  there  is  a  ver; 
favourable  and  just  notice  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  In- 
stitute, occurs  the  following  paragraph,  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the 
astronomical  department. 

"It  may  be  proper  to  remmrk  that  notwithstanding  the  three  corrections  ibore* 
mentioned,  the  computed  time  of  high  water  frequently  in  calm  weather,  difiers  con- 
siderably, perhaps  halfan  hour,  from  the  computed.  Indeed,  until  recently,  astronO' 
mers  seem  to  have  been  contented  with  the  knowledge  that  the  flow  and  ebb  of  th< 
sea  were  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  to  have  taken  little  pun> 
to  increase  their  acquaintance  with  these  curious  and  interesting  phenomena,  fiat  M 
Within  a  short  time,  much  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  subject,  and  many  competen 
persons  in  Europe  have  undertaken  to  make  careful  observations  for  a  seriefl  of  years,  oi 
every  tide,  we  are  induced  to  hope  that  the  causes  of  some  of  the  anomalies,  not  onl] 
in  the  time  of  high  water,  but  also  in  the  rise  of  the  tide,  may  be  discovered,  and  thei 
effects  predicted.  It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  these  European  savans  will  not 
probably,  find  any  co-labourer  in  this  country.  Possessed,  as  we  are,  of  an  immensi 
coast,  and  the  second  commercial  nation  on  earth,  it  would  seem  that  an  accurate  kno« 
ledge  of  the  caases  of  the  tides  Would  be,  unto  us,  of  the  highest  importance;  but  tber 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  we  shall  do  no  more  to  advance  this  great  work,  than  wi 
have  done  for  astronomy  in  general,  viz:  to  declare  ourselves  the  most  enlightend 
people  ever  in  existence,  to  fold  our  arms,  and  continue  to  be  indebted  to  the  nobl 
nation  from  which  we  are  descended,  for  their  Nautical  Almanac,  without  wbici 
hardly  an  American  vessel  would  go  to  sea." 

Now,  here  is  a  severe  charge  by  an  American  editor,  which  ought  onl 
to  have  been  made,  if  made  at  all  in  such  a  work,  after  full  inquiry  into  th 
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ktiif  tiw  cftte.    «*Tbere  is  too  nach  reason  to  fear  that  we  shall  do  iv'« 

■uttiarifaiice  this  great  work,  thad  we  have  done  for  astronomy  in  gen* 

mL^  Whatever  reproach  must  lie  at  oor  door  for  the  neglect  of  astronomy 

iinerilfwe  mre  blameless  in  regard  to  the  branch  relating  particularly  to  the 

tim^t  Itatt  as  far  as  obierTation  goes.   Inquiry  would  bsTC  shown  that  an 

otMsifesencn  of  tide  enervations  were  made  along  the  lineofoor  Atlantic 

Mstfia  Jane  last,  onder  the  direction  of  the  commander^n-cfaief  of  the 

doited  States'  army,  and  by  request  made  to  the  Ezecutife  of  the  United 

Statei,faTa  branch  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain.    We  ought,  per- 

lap,  before  this,  to  have  had  in  some  one  of  our  journals  at  least  a  general 

Kcoiot  of  these  observations.     The  execution  of  the  task  without  any  ac- 

0Hi|NiO7iDg  boast  will  serve,  however,  to  illustrate  the  diainteresttdaess  of 

tlM  notife  which  prompted  the  undertaking,  while  the  nature  of  the  under- 

tikisg  itidf  vouches  for  some  share 'of  scientific  zeal. 

Ao  uknowtedgment  for  these  promised  observations  was  nmde  by  the 
&T.  Mr.  Whewell,  at  the  meetins  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad* 
vtDccmeat  of  Science,  in  August  last.  D. 
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htkw(fa  ^^Gtohgiad  Rtport  of  an  ExaminaHon^  made  in  18S4,  of  the 
Ekoattd  Couniry  between  the  Mieeouri  and  Red  rivere.  By  G.  W*  Fea^ 
thentimhaught  U.  8,  Oeoiogiet.*  Fvblisked  by  order  of  both  Houeee  of 
Congress.    Washington:  Printed  by  Oales  4r  Seaton.    1835." 

Is  the  present  age  of  utilitariaoiam,  the  value  of  scientific  knowledge  is 
^7  generally  and  very  properly  appreciated,  by  the  benefits  which  result 
mi  its  pructical  application  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life;  and  there  is 
M  science  which,  when  tried  by  this  test,  ranks  higher  in  the  scale  of  util- 
ttjthan  geology.  Its  existence  is,  indeed,  of  recent  date,  but  it  has  al- 
mijaflKmied  more  real  and  useful  information  respecting  the  structure  of 
the  planet  we  inhabit,  And  the  position  of  its  mineral  treasures,  than  had 
WcB  acquired  in  all  the  previous  ages  of  the  existence  of  the  human  race. 
It  was,  iherefore,  to  be  expected,  that  both  governments  and  individuals 
voold  be  ei^r  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  presented  by  this  science, 
ttd  (o  ap|>ly  them  to  the  investigation  of  those  subterranean  sources  of 
wealth,  whidi  are  so  influential  in  the  promotion  of  national  prosperity. 
The  spirit  of  enterprise,  so  characteristic  of  the  American  people,  was 
pmoipiiy  directed  to  so  attractive  an  object;  and  different  geological  sur- 
njf  have  been  made,  the  results  of  which  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
heaeficial  to  the  interests  of  Uie  country.  The  state  of  North  Carolina  may 
be  said  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  career  of  utility;  and  the  zeal  of  Mas- 
nchasetts  in  the  same  cause  has  been  renc|ered  eminently  conspicuous  by 
the  fell  aad  able  report  of  her  geologist.  Prof.  Hitchcock.  These  examples 
l^e  been  followed  by  the  general  government,  and  those  of  the  states  of 
Aew  Jersey,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Tennessee.  Different  gentlemen 
Ufc  beeo  employed  by  these  authorities  to  make  geological  iovestiKations 
if  states,  or  districts,  and  several  of  their  reports  have  been  made  and 
fabtisked;  some  portion,  therefore,  of  information  on  this  important  sub- 
JKt,  has  been  very  generally  diffused.    It  must  not,  however,  be  concealed 

•  Wliesee  this  title  is  derived,  or  by  whom  conferred,  we  arc  uninformed.    Geolo- 
5^ .^^>  have  been  made  in  England,  and  in  France,  but  we  have  never  met  with 
^  «*erf 'Hkologitt  of  England,"  or  "Geologist  of  France/' 
▼oi.  XYIL— No.  2.— Fbbruaky,  1836.  13 
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tbat  there  is  some  danger  of  our  being  led  into  error  by  these  attempts  to 
circulate  knowledge i  for,  unless  the  persons  selected  to  make  these  surreji 
are  eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  and  discharge  it  with  judgment  and 
caution,  erroneous  opinions  may  be  promulgated,  and  results  proportioniUj 
disastrous  will  be  the  consequence;  for,  as  the  statements  thus  made  are 
brought  forward  under  the  stamp  of  a  certain  degree  of  personal  and  official 
authority,  they  may,  perhaps,  frequently  obtain  more  credit  than  is  due  to 
their  intrinsic  merit. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  considerations  by  the  perusal  of  the  report  latelj 
made  to  the  general  government  by  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  the  gentleman 
employed  by  it  to  make  geological  researches  in  some  of  its  territories,  spon 
which  I  purpose  to  offer  some  brief  remarks.    In  the  copy  of  the  instruction! 
of  the  Topographical  Bureau,  prefixed  by  Mr.  F.  to  his  report,  we  find  that  he 
was  directed  "personally  to  inspect  the  roineralosical  and  geological  cha* 
racter  of  the  highlands  and  water  sheds,  in  the  elevated  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  Red  rivers,  where  the  public  lands  are  aituated,'^ 
and  to  state  whatever  geological  information  he  might  possess,  which  might 
aid  in  developing  the  resources  of  said  country.''    Under  the  authoritj, 
probably,  of  the  requisition  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  these  instructions, 
or,  as  he  himself  states,  to  make  his  report  as  permanently  instructive  as 
possible,  and  transparent  to  the  intelligence  of  ally  (see  p.  6  of  the  report,) 
he  has  thought  proper  to  commence  it  with  a  geological  essay,  which  occu- 
pies about  one-half  of  the  work.     The  propriety,  in  any  case,  of  thus  swell- 
ing out  a  report,  is  very  questionable,  for  it  distracts  the  attention  from  the 
main  object  of  the  work,  and,  unless  it  is  exceedingly  well  executed,  it 
does  not  communicate  either  instruction  or  information  to  the  parties  whom 
it  is  intended  to  profit     Professor  Hitchcock  had  indeed  set  the  example, 
in  his  report  on  the  geology  of  Massachusetts;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther, by  so  doing,  he  has  not  sacrificed  what  ought  to  have  been  the  roaio 
object  of  his  undertaking,  viz:  the  communication  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  his  state,  in  language  so  free  from  technicalities  as  to  be  generally 
intelligible,  a  plain  statement  of  its  resources  and  mineral  .wealth.     This 
error,  however,  if  it  be  one,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  compensated  for  by  the 
character  of  the  report  itself,  which  may  vie  with  any  geological  work  ex- 
tant, in  the  accuracy  of  its  scientifib  details,  and  the  fidelity  of  their  topical 
application.    The  same  cannot,  I  think,  be  said  of  the  essay  of  the  U*  S. 
Geologist,  which  is  not  only  somewhat  unsatisfactory  in  its  matter,  but  also 
very  generally  expressed  in  language,  which,  so  far  from  being  transparent 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  uninitiated,  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  unintel- 
ligible, even  to  those  who  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

It  would  be  an  ungrateful  and  invidious  task  to  point  out  all  the  passages 
in  this  work  which  seem  liable  to  these  objections;  I  must,  however,  in  jus- 
tification of  the  opinions  I  have  ventured  to  express,  offer  one  or  two  in- 
stances. I  would  therefore  ask  what  meaning  is  to  be  elicited  from  the 
following  passage:  **We  are  not  to  regard  the  radial  space  as  a  mere  va- 
cancy, where  igneous  action  is  exerted,  but  as  a  field  where  it  acts  upon 
matter  in  states  and  conditions  of  which,  perhaps,  the  scientific  chemist  has 
but  a  faint  conception;  for  we  are  taught,  upon  the  authority  of  eminent 
philosophers,  that  the  density  of  the  interior  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
crust  It  will  be  perceived  by  this  mode  of  reasoning,  that  the  force  of 
such  a  radial  space,  acting  under  such  conditions,  could  not  but  produce 
results  equivalent  to  the  grandeur  of  its  power,  and  which  might  justify 
geologists  in  referring  the  origin  and  actual  state  of  what  ia  called  the  crust 
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ofthearth,  to  its  direct  and  indirect  action/'  (p.  8  of  the  report)    I  be- 
lieve ttat,  on  the  principle  of  taking  'Hgnotum  omne  pro  magnifico,"*  the 
fnatfiioqaent  obscurity  of  these  sentences,  which  are  taken  at  random,  and 
IB  which  parallels  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  page,  has  not  a  little  con- 
triboted  to  obtain  for  this  report,  amongst  certain  persons,  the  celebrity 
vhidiit  leems  to  have  acquired.    To  compensate,  however,  for  the  mysticism 
oftbeahsve  quotation,  in  the  next  page  the  author  favours  os^with  a.truism, 
which  cionot  fail  to  be  particularly  edifying  to  the  European  geologists, 
who,  he  sajs,  are  calling  *^upon  us  of  this  western  continent  for  geological 
iofestigitioDs;^'  for  he  seems  actually  to  have  discovered,  that  ^Mf,  at  any 

Criod  io  the  history  of  our  planet,  the  mineral  matter  constituting  the  dry 
id  bu  been  distributed  beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea,  the  planet  would 
theo  have  been  entirely  covered  by  water."— (p.  9  of  the  report. )  It  was, 
perhftps,  hardly  necessary  to  have  gone  so  far  as  Arkansas,  to  ascertain  this 
fact  Mr.  F«  seems,  also,  to  have  discovered  a  new  method  of  de- 
terminiog  heights,  to  which  he,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  refers ;  for  in- 
staoce,  atp  59,  he  says,  <'0n  extricating  myself  from  this  arid  plain,  I 
reached  a  ridge  with  an  elevation  of  about  TO^'.''  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in 
htsDext  work,  he  will  favour  us  with  the  scale  upon  which  his  heights  are 
pdoitcd,  for,  as  he  does  not  refer  to  any  horizontal  base,  and  could  not, 
ifi  the  situation  which  he  is  describing,  command  the  horizon  of  the  sea, 
^re  is  at  present  some  ambiguity  in  his  expression. 

Some  explanation  seems  to  be  required,  likewise,  of  his  novel  mode  of 
otiimtiD^  the  measure  of  dimensions,  for  the  problem,  to  find  the  ^^super- 
ficial  cubic  contents"  (p.  52  of  the  report)  of  a  body,  is  one  with  which  we 
ve  Dot  familiar. 

Bat  I  will  not  dwell  on  these  inaccuracies  of  language,  as  it  is  of  more 
iaportance  to  examine  the  correctness  of  such  of  the  statements  of  our  geo- 
I<igut,  u  are  more  particularly  connected  with  the  objects  of  his  tour ;  for, 
M  the  supposition  that  they  ma^  be  received  as  authority,  an  error  in  them 
*OQld  be  attended  with  more  injurious  results. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered,  that  he  has  traveled  somewhat  out  of 
hii  record  in  communicating  to  us  his  opinions  respecting  the  gold  mines  of 
thiscosQtry;  but  as  they  are  delivered  with  an  air  of  confidence,  likely  to 
inpoie  conviction  of  their  truth  on  persons  unacquainted  with  this  subject, 
tbej  may  not  be  undeserving  of  remark ;  for  all  exaggerated  estimates  of 
the  value,  or  probable  duration,  of  these  mines,  have  a  tendency  to  lead  to 
fniitless  expenditure,  and  consequent  disappointment. 

Mr.  Featberstonhaugh  states  that  **Gold  mining  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in 
^  United  8tates|  in  truth,  preparations  for  systematic  mining  are  onlv 
i^v  naking."— (note  to  p.  9  of  the  report.)  Persons  most  conversant  with 
the  inbject  are,  however,  I  believe,  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  it  has  at 
J^t  reached  its  full  maturity,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  already  past  its  prime. 
^e  only  description  of  gold  mines  as  yet  worked  with  any  profit  in  this 
^Dtry,  are  those  termed  deposit  mines;  and  if  we  look  at  the  present  con- 
ditioQ  of  the  gold  districts  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  this  de- 
^tion  of  mine  has  been  most  extensively  found,  we  $hall  see  that  this 
<fioioD  is  not  without  foundation.  In  all  the  counties  of  North  Carolina, 
^th  of  the  mountains,  the  mines  have  been  worked,  and  nearly  exhausted; 
^  Borke  and  Rutherford  counties,  particularly  in  the  latter,  where  the 
^acovery  of  mines  is  of  most  recent  date,  there  still  remain  deposites, 
*^icb,  if  worked  with  no  greater  force  than  that  at  present  employed  upon  , 
^t  nsy  lut  four  or  five  years  longer;  and  the  portion  of  the  Cherokee 
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territory  situated  in  ttie  state  of  Nortli  Carolina,  where  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  gold  may  be  foend,  and  in  whieh  the  mines  have  been  hot  psr- 
tiall J  worked,  is  of  very  limited  extent,  and  its  mines  are  not  considered, 
by  persons  who  have  examined  them,  to  be  so  rich  as  those  in  that  pert  of 
the  territory  lying  in  Georgia.  The  deposit  mines  of  North  Carolina  will, 
therefore,  be  of  finite  duration,  and  the  quantity  of  their  produce  may  be 
expected  to  sink  gradually  under  the  decline  which  they  have  nanifested 
for  the  last  two  years. 

•  The  deposit  mines  in  Georgia  have,  probably,  been  richer  than  those  id 
any  other,  part  of  what  is  called  *nhe  gold  country;^'  but  the  minute  difi- 
sion  of  property  in  that  portion  of  the  state  where  they  were  moat  abundant, 
occasioned  by  the  injurious  system  of  lottery,  under  which  it  was  parceled 
out  amonest  the  good  citizens  of  the  state,  and  the  high  degree  of  excitement 
into  which  the  public  mind  had  been  brought  on  the  subject,  occasioned 
extensive  operations  to  be  commenced  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the 
district,  as  soon  as  the  right  of  property  had  been  determined. 

The  extent  of  each  gold  lot  was  small,  and  the  propiietors  were  eager  to 
reap  the  golden  harvest,  by  the  prospect  of  which  their  expectations  htd 
been  so  strongly  excited;  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  many  of  the 
mines,  and  some  of  them  the  best  in  the  district,  were  worked  out  daring 
the  first  year  after  the  drawing  of  the  lottery;  but,  so  great  was  the  number 
of  adventurers  who  entered  into  this  business,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fint 
principles  of  mining,  that  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  more  money 
was  lost  than  made,  during  that  year,  in  the  gold  mines  of  Georgia. 

This  bad  success  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  miners  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  but,  as  those  who  persevered  had  acquired  more  judgment, 
and  conducted  their  operations  with  greater  skill,  their  labours  were  re 
warded  with  better  success,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  procured  from  the 
mines,  during  each  of  the  two  last  years,  has  been  as  great  as  in  the  first 
year,  and  the  profits  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  more  considerable. 
But  this  cannot  last,  and  I  have  been  recently  informed  by  an  intelligent 
gentleman,  in  whose  opinion  I  have  full  confidence,  that  nearly  all  the  de- 
posit mines  will  certainly  be  exhausted  in  less  than  two  years  more.  Some 
few  persons,  indeed,  who,  by  their  speculations  during  the  drawing  of  the 
lottery,  obtained  possession  of  several  lots,  may  have  reserved  localities  on 
which  operations  may  be  continued  for  a  longer  period,  and  some  of  the 
mines  in  what  are  called  the  older  counties,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son, in  Habersham,  being  of  larger  extent,  may  have  a  propertionablj 
longer  duration;  the  beds  of  the  Chestatee  and  Etowah  rivers  may  likewise 
yield  gold  for  a  long  time^  but  the  annual  supply  from  all  these  sources 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  nearly  so  great  as  that  which  ha»  been*  aft)rded 
during  each  of  the  last  three  years  by  the  mines  of  this  state.  I  have  b«t 
little  personal  knowledge  of  the  mines  of  Virginia,  but  by  what  I  have  leant 
from  the  accounts  of  others,  the  deposit  mines  of  that  state  have  never  been 
either  numerous,  or  very  productive.  As,  therefore,  deposit  mines  are, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  formation,  and  from  the  ease  with  which  tbej 
may  be  worked,  of  short  duration,  in  a  country  where  the  mining  district 
are  ot  limited  extent,  and  where  the  industry  of  a  large  populalien  will  al- 
ways be  directed  to  so  alluring  a  pursuit,  the  hopes  of  this  country  for  a 
continued  supply  of  gold  from  its  own  resources,  must  nltinmtely  rest  oa 
the  vein  mines,  and  it  must  be  to  these  that  Mr.  F.  alludes,  when  he  says, 
^^preparations  for  systematic  raining  are  only  now  making*"  Now,  I  am 
sorry  to  diflfer  with  him  in  opinion,  but  I  have  seen  many  mines,  of  various 
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metili,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  never  saw  one  in  which 
BMre  skill  and  science  were  evinced  in  the  construction  of  the  works  for 
thendaction  of  the  ore,  or  in  the  underground  works  of  the  mine,  than  in 
ikffAA  vein  mine  near  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenberg  county,  N.  C,  owned 
Ijficoinpanj  in  New  York,  and  conducted  for  nearly  three  years  by  the 
Qevalier  Rivafinoli,  who  was  himself  a  scientific  miner,  and  had  under  him 
officers,  twth  natives  and  foreigners,  of  competent  ability;  yet  the  underta- 
Jdig  entirely  failed,  not  from  any  want  of  system,  or  skill,  but  because  the 
■ise  gave  out,  or  became  too  poor  to  pay  the  cost  of  working.    I  could 
meotioQ  many  other  mines,  both  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  Which  at 
intgave  great  promise  of  supcess,  and  in  which  the  works,  though  perhaps 
ioferiof  to  those  at  Charlotte,  were  constructed  on  principles  recommended 
\iij  European  practice,  but  which  have  all  failed  from  a  similar  cause.     In 
consequence  of  these  disappointments,  vein  mining  for  gold  has  been  very 
l^ocrally  abandoned,  and  I  believe  no  other  than  the  Capp's  mine,  near 
Charlotte,  was  in  course  of  work  at  the  close  of  1834.     As,  during  the  last 
year,  I  have  t>een  less  acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  the  mines  than 
formerly,  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  present  prospects  of  the  last 
ffleotioned  mine,  or  whether  any  others  have  been  opened  in  North  Caro- 
Itsa,  or  Georgia;  but  the  instances  I  have  cited,  sufficiently  prove  that  the 
present  low  condition  of  vein  mining  in  those  states  is  rather  owing  to  the 
poTerty  of  the  mines,  and  to  their  small  extent  in  depth,  than  to  the  want 
of  system,  or  industry,  in  their  management.    Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  says, 
''not  one  shaft  has  yet  been  sunk  exceeding  160  feet;"  a  satisfactory  reason 
to  account  for  this  is,  that  every  mine,  yet  opened,  has  ^iven  out  before  it 
reached  that  depth.    Several  sold  vein  mines  have  likewise  been  discovered 
ia  Firginia,  and  the  working  of  one  in  Fauquier  county  has  been  commenced 
bj  a  company,  which  is  proceeding  with  much  spirit  in  the  undertaking;  it 
is  to  be  hoped  success  will  crown  the  efforts  of  its  proprietors,  but  no  rea- 
sonable conjecture  can  be  formed  as  to  their  prospects,  till  they  have 
reached  the  depth  of  from  100. to  150  feet. 

These  observations  certainly  militate  against  the  conclusion,  <Hhat  the 
progressive  scale  of  production  since  1824  warrants  the  most  favoura- 
hie  anticipations  for  the  future;"  for,  if  they  are  correct,  it  may  rather 
be  expected  that  the  produce  of  gold  from  the  mines  of  this  country  has 
already  reached  its  maximum,  and  is  henceforward  likely  to  decrease.  Ac* 
cording  to  a  statement,  which  I  saw  a  few  days  since,  of  the  quantity  re* 
cetvedin  the  mint  during  the  present  year,  1 835,  itappearstobe  lessthanthat 
received  in  1834,  by  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  pennyweights, 
and  not  to  amount  to  more  than  one-tourth  part  of  the  three  millions  of  doU 
lira,  predicted  by  Mr.  F.  as  the  produce  of  the  year ;  and  it  must  likewise 
he  considered,  that,  in  consequence '  of  the  advanced  price  given  at  the 
latnl,  under  the  new  regulation  of  the  value  of  gold,  the  proportion  of  the 
vhole  produce  which  now  reaches  that  establishment,  isJiaely  to  be  greater 
than  formerly. 

In  page  14  of  the  report,  we  find  the  following  remark:  ^talcose  slate"  is 
a  mineral  formation,  in  which  the  auriferous  veins  of  the  United  States  are 
fosnd,  the  veins  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  passing  through  afield  of  talcose 
tiate  several  miles  in  breadth,  whilst  in  others  they  are  sheathed  only,  as  it 
vcrein  the  talcose  slate,  and  pass  through  a  field  of  el  van  and  granite  rocks 
of  varioas  kinds."  If  by  this  assertion,  it  is  intended  to  be  implied  that  talcose 
•late  is  exclusively  the  repository  of  the  gold  veins  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
certainly  at  varianee  with  general  experience;  that  this  formation  is  favourable 
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te  the  production  of  gold,  and  that  veins  of  that  metal  are  freqaentlj  foQiid  in 
ity  will  readily  be  admitted,  the  mineaot  Virginia  and  some  of  those  is  Georgia 
are  thus  situated,  but  nearlj  all  those  of  North  Carolina  and  most  of  those  io 
Georgia  are  found  in  a  very  different  rock:  and  no  instance,  I  l>elieve,  of  a  gold 
Tcin  in  granite  has  ever  presented  itself  in  this  or  any  other  country;  the  small 
quantity  of  gold  found  in  Cornwall  has  always  been  obtained  from  the  for- 
mation, known  in  that  country  bj  the  name  of  kiltas* 

Our  author  appears  to  be  a  believer  in  the  exploded  doctrine,  that  the  for- 
mation of  metallic  veins  is  attributable  to  the  ejection  of  mineral  matter  in 
a  state  of  igneous  fusion  from  the  interior  of  the  earth;  should  the  cspitalistB 
of  Missouri  be  induced,  by  a  confidence  in  ^Hhe  reasonableness  of  the  opioion 
that  metallic  veins  have  their  origin  from  below,"  (p.  lO)  to  enter  with  more 
spirit  into  the  business  of  mining,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  benefit  both  to 
themselves  and  to  their  country;  but  should  this  be  their  only  indncemeDt, 
it  may  be  feared,  that  they  will  be  discouraged  in  the  pursuit,  when  thej 
discover  that  the  most  eminent  geologists  in  this  and  other  countries  consider 
that  such  a  mode  of  their  formation  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily  establish- 
ed; if  such  however  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  F.  he  certainly  has  a  right  to  ex- 
press it,  but  as  it  has  been  a  controverted  question,  some  reasons  forsocha 
belief,  more  conclusive  than  his  arbitrary  dictum,  would  perhaps  have  been 
desirable  in  a  work  intended  to  be  ^^permanently  instructive." 

Mr.  F.  does  indeed  refer  to  some  circumstances  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his 
work,  which,  he  says,  **8eem  to  point  to  a  projection  of  mineral  and  metal- 
lic matter  from  l>elow:"  but,  if  we  examine  these  circumstances  we  shall 
not,  I  think,  find  in  them,  any  thing  like  an  argument  to  support  this  hypo- 
thesis. That  the  flat  or  horizontal  veins  which  he  met  with  in  the  lead 
mines  of  Missouri,  are  'Materal  jets  from  the  main  lode,"  cannot  be  doobted; 
but  the  position  of  the  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavities  or  pockets  which 
he  describes,  is  most  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  it 
has  percolated,  whilst  in  a  state  of  fusion,  through  the  soft  matter  of  the  red 
clay;  for  the  admission,  that  it  was  brought  into  this  situation  by  a  projec- 
tion from  below,  would  be  a  contradiction  of  his  own  theory  of  their  forma- 
tion. 

From  various  passages  in  the  report,  it  is  evident,  that  Mr.  F.  inclines 
to  the  opinion,  that  bituminous  coal  is  a  substance  originating  from  mineral 
matter;  this  is  another  disputed  point  amongst  geologists,  and  every  one  it 
at  lit)erty  to  defend  the  side  of  the  question  which  seems  to  himself  most  rea- 
sonable. It  may  however  be  observed,  that  the  presence  of  ^^bituminoos 
matter  in  beds  of  fetid  limestone"  hasbeen  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on 
other  grounds,  and  even  admitting  as  fact  the  very  questionable  assertion, 
(p.-S2)  that  the  exclusive  carboni^rous  country,  in  which  coal  is  found  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  dees  not  present  a  basin-like  appearance,  in 
which  trees  or  plants  could  have  been  washed,  or  in  which  aquatic  plants 
could  have  adequately  grOwn,  still  it  does  not  present  any  argument  to  dis- 
prove the  opinion  of  those  who  attribute  to  coal  a  vegetable  origin;  for  they 
generally  suppose, that  the  vegetable  growth,  which  prod\iced  the  coal,  was 
deposited  on  the  spot,  where  it  originally  grcAv,  and  not  that  it  has  been 
washed  into  the  situations  where  it  is  now  found;  and  as  the  remains  of  ve- 
getation distinguishable  in  coal  beds,  by  no  means  indicate  an  exclusively 
aquatic  growth,  such  a  disposition  might  as  easily  have  taken  place  on  a  level 
as  on  a  basin-like  surface. 

Were  I  to  instance  all  the  glaring  violations  of  philosophical  principles 
and  scientific  language,  which  obtrude  themselves  upon  our  notice  through- 
out this  prefatory  essay,  I  should  trespass  too  largely  on  the  pages  of  your 
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lOMiil*.  I  noflt  therffore  pass  them  by,  and  proceed  to  accompany  our  geo- 
lopitM  bis  tonr,  and  as  we  joorney  on  together,  I  hope  be  will  allow  me 
tk|nfile|e  of  making  soch  obsenrations,  as  may  enable  us  doly  to  appro- 
nteiti  ^hsterestiog  results!'* 

Itvill  be  seen  that  he  dashes  at  once  ^Hn  mediQ9  ret,''  and  that,  although  he 
lis  presented  the  poblic  with  a  map  of  unnsaal  longitudinal  dimensions,  he 
foreiittobe  inferred,  from  his  own  authority,  that  its  geological  delinea- 
tions ire  correct,  and  does  not  offer  any  particular  explanations  of  its  con- 
tnts.  Oo  his  arrival  in  Missouri,  his  attention  was  necessarily  directed  to 
Ae  M  mines,  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  mineralogtcal  cha- 
ncteref  that  country.  These  mines  appear  to  lie  unusually  near  the  snr- 
&ee,  and  to  be  of  such  exuberant  richness,  that  the  main  vein  extends  it- 
Kiria  lateral  branches,  or,  as  they  are  generally  termed  by  miners,  flat  veins, 
it  all  directions,  where  the  softness  of  the  materials  of  the  adjacent  country, 
ffnatiral  fiasures  in  the  strata  of  the  rocks,  permit  the  formation  of  the  me- 
til.  Soeh  of  these  flat  veins  as  lie  nearest  the  surface,  appear  to  have  been 
Men  into  fragments,  more  or  less  minute,  by  some  great  convulsion  oc- 
tMoned  probably  by  that  modification  of  the  power  of  volcanic  agency, 
vbicbao  frequently  displays  itself  in  the  production  of  earthquakes  ^  a  vi- 
Mtatioo  to  which  the  events  of  the  year  1812  have  shown  this  district  to  be 
bble;  electrical  action  may  likewise,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  F.  have  contri- 
hted  to  the  production  of  these  effects. 

These  diarnptions  of  the  surface  have  exposed  to  view  the  contents  of 
Nch  of  the  upper  veins,  as  from  their  situation  were  most  affected  by  the 
<lMKk,and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  stich  exposure  of  the  mineral,  ad- 
reatarere  hsTe  applied  themselves  to  its  extraction,  by  digging  pits  on  the 
ivface,  and  have  thus  brought  the  face  of  the  country  into  the  disorder  de- 
Kribed  by  Mr.  F.;  and  which  he  attributes  to  ignorance  of  the  geological 
stnctore  of  the  country,  and  the  commonest  principles  of  minins.  That 
ucb  persona  were  not  likely  to  be  great  proficients'in  the  science  of  geology 
lodorjctogDosy  must  be  allowed,  but  perhaps  more  information  on  these 
^bjecta  would  not  have  induced  them  to  alter  the  mode  of  their  proceed- 
^for  they  well  knew,  that  the  readiest  mode  of  procuring  the  ore,  was  to 
^  the  most  profitable;  and  as  each  individual  had  nothing  more  to  do, 
1^  to  dig  a  pit,  and  collect  the  metal  it  afforded;  such  a  desultory  method 
u  working  answered  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  immediate  wants;  and, 
M thej  were  careless  of  consequences,  they  preferred  it  to  entering  into 
c^hiaatioos  with  others,  and  commencing  the  more  laborious  and  hazard  j 
MS  undertaking  of  deep  mining.  The  same  coui-se  has  invariably  been  pur- 
"^Kdtsn  the  first  discovery  of  surface  mines  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  till 
bright  of  property  was  established;  in  the  earliest  ages,  the  mines  of  Corn- 
*|n  were  thus  worked,  and,  more  lately,  the  gold  mines  of  Georgia  suffered 
^|s  a  similar  cause,  for  it  is  exactly  the  mode  in  which  the  adventurers, 
||f  iotrudere  as  they  were  called,  conducted  their  operations,  till  driven  olf 
^7  the  guards  of  the  State.  It  will  be  obvious  to  the  intelligence  of  every 
iciCDtific  miner,  that  these  superficial  works,  if  in  the  vicinity  of  a  main  vein, 
^  bt  productive  of  effects  exceedingly  injurious  and  embarrassing  to  any 
^re  attempts  to  work  the  mine  in  a  more  regular  manner;  and  an  imme* 
^teatMaboald  be  put  to  such  proceedings  if  carried  on  upon  the  public 
'^<l*;w  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  them,  bears  no  proper^ 
°^  to  the  deterioration  they  occasion  in  the  value  of  the  property.  The  so- 
cial indications  of  veins,  situated  as  those  above  described,  are  neces- 
^7  ssmerous  and  easy  to  be  understood;  for  as  the  gangoe  of  the  shatter* 
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ed  yeins  is  thrown  oot  with  the  mineraU  when  rocks  of  a  similar  character 
are  discovered  on  the  surface  in  other  places,  it  is  good  evidence  of  the 
prozimitj  of  a  vein,  in  situations  where  the  mineral  maj  be  concealed  bj  the 
superincumbent  soil.  I  should  suppose,  it  must  have  been  from  such  cir* 
cumstances  that  Mr.  F.  has  been  enabled  to  determine,  (p.  51)  ^Hhat  themi- 
Deral  indications  on  the' public  lands  were  auite  as  encouraging  as  at  the  es- 
tablished mines"  for  he  eives  U9  no  particular  account  of  the  means  he  took 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  indeed  this  brief  assertion  contains  all  the  informatioQi 
with  which  he  favours, us,  respecting  the  mineralogical  character  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  public  lands,  which  maj  be  supposed  to  contain  lead.  It  is  mocb 
to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  consider  it  a  part  of  his  oflScialdutj  to  inves- 
tigate more  fullj  the  character  of  the  produce  of  the  lead  mines  in  Missoari, 
particularly  in  those  places  where  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  some  depth;  for 
oe  must  have  been  aware  that  nlena  is  verj  generally  accompanied  by 
sulphuret  of  silver,  and  he  might  have  known,  tiiat  the  substance  which  forms 
the  gangue  of  the  mines  he  visited,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  gangue  of  the 
celebrated  mines  of  ClaUsthal,  in  the  Hartz  mountains  in  Hanover,  which 
are  richer  in  silver  than  any  other  mines  in  Europe.  Such  an  enquiry  would 
have  been  interesting  both  to  scientific  and  practical  men,  and  would  have 
enabled  the  Governmentt  and  the  country  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  public  lands  in  that  state  and  the  neighbouring  territor- 
ies. He  does  indeed  mention  in  another  part  of  his  report  (p.  61)  «*thathe 
had  never  seen  in  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  the  least  indi- 
cation of  the  precious  metals,  apart  from  a  very  small  portion  of  silver  con- 
tained in  the  sulphuret  of  lead;"  but  as  he  gives  no  account  of  any  lead  mioes 
being  worked  in  Arkansas,  he  must  have  formed  his  opinions  on  this  subject, 
from  the  inspection  of  those  fragments  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  which  he  de- 
scribes, as  found  on  the  surface,  in  furrows  excavated  by  the  rains;  and  if  he 
could  ate  in  such  specimens  any  trace  of  silver,  he  surely  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered it  as  an  evidence  of  much  richer  argentiferous  ore  at  a  greater  depth; 
and  to  have  been  induced  to  eiamine  with  more  attention  the  ore  from  the 
lowest  veins  in  the  shaft  at  Taplit's  and  Perry's  mine.  The  next  mineralo- 
gical object  which  he  notices,  and  which  he  describes,  (p.  51)  as  one  of  the 
^'rarest  natural  metallic  spectacles"  he  had  ever  seen,  was  what  he  calls  a 
**veinlike  mass  of  submagnetic  iron;"  this  and  some  other  similar  bed^  of 
iron  are  upon  the  public  lands,  and  he  gives  quite  a  rapturous  description  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  discovery;  his  mode  of  estimating  its  va- 
lue is  not  however  expressed  in  *4erms"  quite  so  intelligible  as  might  be 
wished.  Neither  is  his  description  of  the  iron  itself,  such  as  renders  it  easy 
of  recognition  by  the  mineralogist;  for  ^'submagnetic  iron"  forms  neither  a 
species  or  subspecies  in  any  system  of  mineralogy,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted: from  the  circumstance  as  mentioned  in  a  note«  of  his  suspecting  it 
to  contain  an  '^excess  of  sulphur,"  it  may  probably  be  the  magnetic  pyrites 
of  Cleaveland,  but  if  so,  it  is  not  of  much  value  as  an  ore.  After  having 
sufficiently  admired  this  ^'extraordinary  phenomenon,"  he  proceeded  from 
Missouri  into  Arkansas,  first  to  Little*  Rock,  and  from  thence  to  the  Hot 
Springs  of  the  Washita,  and  the  description  of  this  part  of  his  tour  is  suffi* 
ciently  interesting;  the  most  important  geological  fact,  which  he  mentions 
in  it,  is  the  singular  tendency  to  silification  so  manifest  in  that,  as  well  as 
many  other  parts  of  the  western  country.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Washita  Springs,  he  again  met  with  a  bed  of  iron  (he  was  now  provided  with 
apair  of ''natural  metallic  spectacles")  which  he  describes  as  being  magnetici 
(a  term  which  we  can  understand,)  and  of  considerable  extent;  the  situatioo 
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ia  «yck  it  is  Amod  ig  renarktbley  being  so  eleTated  cove  or  bMiO'like  cayi- 
tjyliMl  opoo  greeostone,  and  aurrottoded  by  a  circalar  brim,  of  the  saaie 
n±  His  opinion,  tbat  the  elevation  of  this  greenstone  rock  it  the  result 
dnkiBk  action  is  novels  because  we  have  I  believe  no  ioatance  of  any  of 
fktnp  rocki^  having  ever  assumed  the  conical  form,  characteristic  of  mo- 
^  foleaaie  mooatainsy  but  it  may  nevertheless  be  correct. 

(to  vb  oQjrnOTXs.) 


Franklin  Institute. 


MorUhly  Converaaiion  Meeting. 

The  iBODthlj  meeting  for  December  was  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  Institnte, 
Sec  24, 1835. 

Mr.  Frscklin  Peale  explained  the  construction  of  a  press  for  milling 
coIds,  about  to  be  introduced  by  him  into  the  U.  S.  Mint  The  simplicity 
ind  efficiency  of  this  machine  were  much  admired.  It  is  adapted  to  motion 
bj  steam  power. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Philadelphia,  exhibited  a  fireproof  chest,  of  his  invention. 
The  imperfect  conductor,  which  encloses  on  both  sides  the  wooden  frame 
of  the  cheat,  is  asbestos;  this  is  protected  without,  by  a  stout  coating  of  iron. 
Mr.  Scott  stated  that  one  of  his  chests  had  been  in  the  cellar  of  a  store 
bsraed  during  the  late  disastrous  conflagration  in  New  York,  and  that  the 
papers  and  notes  within  it  were  found  unharmed,  when  the  chest  had  been 
dog  from  the  ruins. 

Mr.  J.  Philbrick,  of  Natchez,  Mississippi,  illustrated,  hj  a  model,  a  pat- 
ated  invention  for  protecting  cotton,  &c.,  m  the  act  of  drying,  from  sudden 
>k>ver8.  The  invention  will  be  subjnitted|  for  an  opinion,  to  the  Committee 
«  Science  and  the  Arts, 

Pro^  A.  D.  Bache,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Explosions  of  Steam 
Boilers,  showed  two  cylinders,  one  of  iron,  the  other  of  copper,  which  had 
been  horst  explosively,  by  a  gradual  increase  of  pressure.  He  g^ve  an  ac- 
count of  the  experiments  of  the  Committee  on  this  subject. 

Wood  cuts,  representing  these  cylinders,  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Gilbert,  were  laid 
before  the  members,  and  were  much  admired. 


Committee  on  Soienob  anq  the.  Arts. 
Rqn^t  an  JLubts.  Seymour  and  TFhippU^s  Hre  Marm. 

^  Coaniittee  oa  Science  and  the  Arlt^  'conitituted  by  the  Fraydin  Inititate  of 
the  Stale  of  PeoDiylTBBie  for  the  promotion  of  the  .Mccbnie  Arts  to  whom  was 
lefierredlbr  examination,  an  Alarm  in  case  of  Fire,  &c.»  invented  by  Usiira  Brad- 
fcid  SeTmoor  and  Squice  Whipple,  of  Utica,  New  York,  REPORT:*- 

Tktt  the  said  alarm  consists  of  a  coiled  spring  of  two  dtflbrent  metato 
^ttuhed  to  the  wall  or  threshold  support,  with  one  end  eitending  ont  to 
^n  SB  indei,  nroving  a  few  degrees  over  the  arc  ol  a  ^ircte^  and  servkig  to 
■•ve  s  small  hammer,  which,  at  ordinary  temperatoses,  is  set  in  a  nearly 
vertical  position  against  a  pivot.  But  on  the  temperature  being  elwated  to  n 
P^  extent,  which  may  be  limited  at  pleasure^  the  index  above  me»- 
^i^oed,  caosea  the  hammer  to  fall  and  raise  a  sort  of  trigger,  which  allows 
>  mall  weight  suspended  on  the  inside  of  an  alarm  clock,  to  descend. 
let  in  notion  the  alarm  apparatus. 
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The  inventors  have  mentioned  the  purpose  of  this  thermometrical  alarm 
to  be  to  give  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  in  any  apartment  in  a  boild- 
ingy  but  the  committee  conceive  that  it  may  answer  this  and  many  other 
purposeSi  in  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  be  notified  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
given  elevation  or  depression  of  temperature.  The  apparatus  is  neat  and 
even  ornamental,  ana  as  it  appears,  to  the  committee,  will  answer  perfectly 
the  purpose  intended  by  the  inventors.* 
By  order  of  the  committee. 

November  12/A,  1835.  William  Hamiltok,  Actuary. 


Report  on  Philip  Laibacker*8  Door  Lock. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  constituted  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
State  of  Pennsjlvaniafor  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  to  whom  was  referred 
for  examination,  a  Door  Lock,  inyented  by  Philip  Laibacker,  of  Philadelphia, 
HEPORT: 

That  they  have  examined  the  lock  of  Mr.  Laibacker,  the  iroprovemeat 
in  which  was  stated  to  consist  in  a  contrivance  to  cover  the  key  hole;  to  be 
used  by  a  person  inside,  which  prevented  the  introduction  of  any  thing  into 
the  lock  for  the  purpose  of  picking  it  from  the  outside. 

The  lock  itself  was  a  specimen  of  neat  and  substantial  workmanship,  of 
a  kind  which  Mr.  L.  informed  the  committee,  he  had  .been  in  the  habit  of 
making  in  Europei  and  the  application  of  the  safety  valve  must  ^ive  it  addi- 
tional security.  The  manner  of  effecting  this  obiect  is  by  fixing  a  small 
sliding  plate  upon  the  face  of  the  lock-plate,  which,  after  removing  the 
key,  on  touching  a  button  at  the  top  of  the  lock,  is  shoved  by  a  spring  and 
completely  covers  the  key  hole. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  plan  before  them  will  fully  answer  the 
purpose  of  guarding  and  securing  the  key  hole  from  all  pick  operations 
from  the  outside — -but  they  do  not  perceive  any  great  advantage  it  possesses 
over  the  common  lock  with. a  separate  bolt,  for  supposing  a  hole  to  be  made 
through  the  door  to  introduce  the  hand,  it  would  oe  as  easy  to  remove  the 
cover  from  the  key  hole  as  to  draw  the  bolt. 

By  order  of  the  committee. 

November  12,  1835.  William  Hamilton,  Actuary. 


Report  on  Joeeph  Snyder^ a  Parlour  Grate. 
The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  constituted  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylrania  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arti»  to  whom  was  referred 
for  examination,  a  Parlour  Grate,  inyented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Snyder,  of  Philadelphia, 
REPORT:— 

That  this  grate  is  more  properly  an  open  stove,  constructed  chiefly  of 
cast  iron,  with  a  lining  Of  fire  clay,  and  is  intended  to  stand  upon  the  hearth 
within  the  apartment.  The  entablature  is  supported  upon  two  sheet  iron 
columns,  through  which  the  heated  air  passes  from  the  base  to  the  top  of 
the  fire-place.  To  produce  a  circulation  of  the  gas  and  hot  air  (from  the 
coal)  throughout  the  structure,  the  flue  in  the  head  of  the  stove  is  divided 
horizontally  into  two  compartments. 

The  lower  division  into  which  the  gas  first  passes  is  connected  with  a  flue 
descending  behind  the  grate;  this  flue  communicates  by  means  of  two  hori- 

*  See  vol,  XTi^  p.  SOT.   [Editor. 
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xwtii  punges  beneath  the  grate,  with  the  bases  of  the  sheet  iron  colamns 
btforesodcra:  these  conrej  the  gas  into  the  upper  di?isioQ  of  the  flue  at 
tliehddof  the  grate,  from  which  it  passes  into  the  chimney,  fij  means  of 
aifidJDgTtlye  a  commnnication  may  be  opened  between  the  two  tompart- 
■atf  of  the  upper  floe,  so  that  the  sas  can  pass  directly  into  the  chimnej 
witimit  circulatrn^  through  the  fire  place.  There  is  another  valve  beneath 
tiiegnte,  bj  opening  which  the  air  of  the  apartment  is  permitted  to  circu- 
iite  through  the  flues  and  check  the  draught  of  the  grate. 

The  committee  are  unable  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  this  grate  from 
expenfflent,  u  they  have  not  seen  it  in  operatioq.  But  from  a  simple  in- 
ipeetioQ  of  it,  they  are  ^inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  will  render  available 
A  DBch  larger  proportion  of  the  heat  ot  the  fuel  than  is  obtained  from  a 
gnteietin  the  usual  manner;  but  perhaps  not  so  much  as  is  afforded  by  a 
cwDBoo  coal  stove.  It  is  however  better  adapted  to  parlour  use  than  a 
stvve  by  its  superior  neatness  and  cheerfulness. 

Bopectiog  the  novelty  of  this  invention  the  committee  will  merely  re- 
■vk,  that  contrivances  somewhat  similar  to  this,  for  retaining  the  gas  and 
heited  air  from  the  fuel  within  the  apartment,  have  been  in  use  for  many 
jeui;  and  that  to  sustain  a  claim  on  this  point,  the  inventor  will  be  obliged 
tocoafise  himself  strictly  to  a  particular  form,  and  not  attempt  to  claim 
the  broad  principle  upon  which  its  usefulness  depends.* 
By  order  of  the  committee. 
yotmber  12, 1835.  William  Hamilton,  Actuary. 
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AMERICAN   PATENTS. 

LIST  or  AMERICAir   PATENTS  WHICH   ISSUED   IN   JUNE,    1835. 

ffith  RemarJu  and  ExemplificaiionB  by  the  Editor. 

I-  For  a  Lathe  for  Cooper^s  fVare;  Isaac  Hoover,  Miamisbui^i 
MoD^mery  councy,  Ohio,  July  2. 

I^isi  so  called,  lalhe  consists  of  a  horizontal  platform  upon  which  a  barrel 
vcisk,  is  to  be  placed  and  confined  by  proper  dogs,  or  holdfasts;  the  plat- 
fi^rm  is  made  to  revolve  by  turning  a  winch  with  a  bevil^gear,  and  when  the 
^kii  in  motion,  the  tools  for  champhering,  crossing,  leveling,  &c.,  properly 
*ooDted  for  the  purpose,  are  held  against  it.  The  only  claim  made  is  to 
'*t^e  iDcreasitig  size  and  power  to  any  extent.'' 

In  England  and  in  France  the  manufacturing  of  cooper's  ware  by  machine 
^7  haa  been  carried  to  a  great  extent;  but  the  first  establishment  of  the 
^>od,  of  which  we  have  «een  an  account,*  was  in  Scotland.  Much  of  the  ma- 
c^ioerj  patented  here  is  similar  to  what  has  been  used  for  the  same  purpose 
|^<re;  all  the  operations  which  could  be  performed  by  giving  th^  vessels,  the 
^h  &c,  a  rotary  motion,  have  been  so  performed,  and  by  means  the  same 
^>»bitance  u  that  above  described. 


^  For  a  Stove /or  Cooking  and  Unarming  Booms;  Ernst  G.  Au- 
?^tine,  city  of  New  York,  July  6. 

^e  cannot  discover  what  it  is  here  intended  to  patent,  but  as  some  of  our 
!^«Y  may  be  possessed  of  a  more  acute  perception  than  ourselves,  we  will 
'i^rt  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  description. 

*  See  No.  16  of  remarks,  &c.,  page  43  in  the  preaent  volume.  [Editor. 
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MTkifl  «tow  M  made  af  east  iron  in  a  pyramidical  form;  it  eomists  of  a  for 
nace  io  which  ia  buraed  wood  or  coal ;  an  ath  pit,  over  which  are  openingi 
ta  receive  a  boiler  on  each  aide  of  the  centre  ooianwa.  In  the  centre  is  u 
opening  in  which  rotating,  frying,  and  baking,  are  tiobe  performed;  over  this 
oren  ia  an  opening  to  receive  another  ix>iler.  The  ateam  from  all  theee  tci- 
aela  ia  conveyed  in  a  tube  into  the  chimney  and  carried  off  withont  aay  in* 
conTenience. 

**The  inyention  here  claimed  and  desired  to  be  secured  bj  letters  ptteot 
oonaiata  in  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  aoTeral  parte  of  the  stove, 
by  which  cooking  is  perfonned,  and  the  steam  carried  off,  aa  before  de- 
scribed." 

Accompanying  the  apecification  is  a  drawing  lithe^phed,  and  having  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  references,  but  these  do  not  give  any  light  as  regards 
the  claims  of  the  patentee* 

8.  For  a  Maddnefor  Cutting  Straw;  Ernst  6.  Attgnstine,  city  of 
New  York,  July  6. 

The  claim  under  this  patent  is  *'to  the  use  of  a  spring  fixed  below  the  cat- 
ting frame,  and  attached  to  it."  The  remarks  open  the  preceding  specifi- 
cation and  drawing  apply  fully  to  those  now  before  us. 

4.  For  a  mode  of  making  Shpesy  and  rendering  them  impervioui 
to  water;  Ernst  6.  Augustine,  City  of  New  York,  July  6. 

The  soles  we  are  told  ^^may  be-nmde  of  platted  flax,  hemp,  or  the  ioDer 
bark  of  the  linden  tree.  For  the  upper  part  any  kind  of  cloth  may  be  nsed, 
and  the  shoes  lined  with  linen  or  cotton.  The  soles  are  then  varnished t)r 
covered  with  the  following  composition: — one  quart  of  flax-seed  oil,  two 
ounces  of  rosin,  half  an  ounce  or  white  vitriol;  which  must  be  boiled  together 
for  half  an  hour.  After  which  take  four  ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
two  ounces  of  white  oak  saw-dust,  which  has  been  exposed  twenty-four 
hours  to  the  sun:  mix  these  ingredients  well  together,  and  put  them  od  the 
soles  of  the  shoes  with  a  brush  or  in  any  other  way«  which  when  dried  will 
render  them  impervious  to  water." 

The  claim  is  to  *Hhe  above  described  method  of  making  shoes  and  render- 
ing them  water  proof."  We  do  not  discover  any  method  of  **making  shoes" 
contained  in  the  foregoing  description. 

5.  For  a  mode  of  making  Vinegars  Frederick  W.  Boden,  New 
Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  Ohio;  an  alien,  who  has  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen.  July  6. 

In  order  td  make  32  gallons  of  vinegar,  two  gallons  of  beer,  ale,  or  porteft 
five  and  a  third  of  whiskey,  three  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  twenty-fosraDd 
two-third  gallons  of  water,  ar6  to  be  put  together  into  a  mixing  tub,  and  af- 
terwards into  a  vessel  of  convenient  size  for  fermentation.  The  mixtore  is 
to  drop  through  small  holes  in  a  division  near  the  top  of  the  fennenting  tub, 
and  to  fall  among  chips  or  shavings  of  wood  placed  below  it;  a  tube  passes 
down  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  to  supply  the  necessary  quantity  of  air,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  mixture  will  become  vinegar,  in  about  twenty-four  boors* 
The  claim  is  to  the  foregoing  composition,  and  to  the  apparatus  employed^ 
It  is  not  long  since  we  read  a  description  of  the  mode  of  making  vinegar  ra- 
pidly,  as  practised  in  Grermany,  which  is  as  much  like  the  forcing  as  11 
could  well  be. 
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61  For  «D  impronrement  in  the  Jlrt  qf  CcnMng  Wool;  Saimiel  Couil- 
hii&HtoD/MaflsachusettSi  July  7. 

lie  foUawiDg  quotation  will  afford  some  ^oeral  idea  of  the  principles  upon 
vlick  the  patentee  proceeds  in  effecting  his  object,  which  is  to  separate  the 
ftreiof  differeot  lengths,  and  to  briDfl;  them  together  when  thus  separated. 

After  deacribiog  the  apparatus  used,  bj  written  references  to  a  drawing, 
knji,  <<apoo  this  principle  of  drawing  wool  from  the  belt  it  can  easily  & 
sees  tlttt  by  placing  a  number  of  pairs  of  draw  rollers  at  different  distances 
Inm  the  belt,  various  lengths  of  wool  can  be  drawn  from  it" 

^Wbat  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  revolving  tooth  belt,  and  the  apt 
plicadonof  a  card,  or  tooth  cylinder,  or  cylinders,  to  comb  wool  into  teeth 
pmiog  by  its  surface,  to  produce  the  effect  before  described.'^ 

7.  For  an  improved  Root  Cutter  i  Jonathan  Clarke,  Hampton,  Wind- 
bam  county,  Connecticut,  July  7. 

There  is  to  be  a  revolving  cylinder  with  knives  placed  diagonally,  or  oth« 
erviae,  across  its  periphery,  and  the  roots,  placed  in  a  hopper,  are  subject- 
ed to  their  action.  The  claim  is  to  a  machine  having  such  knives,  or  slit- 
ten,  a  claim  which  has  as  little  to  support  it  as  a  large  proportion  of  those 
aide  by  patentees. 

B.  For  a  mode  of  Applying  Horse  Power  to  Machinery;  Thomas 
Mitchell,  NewbuTff,  Orange  county,  New  York,  July  7. 

Ad  endless  floor  is  to  revolve  upon  cylinders  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
voder  the  slats  composing  it  there  are  to  be  friction  wheels  running  upon 
tvo  rails.  This  apparatus  is  intended  principally  to  drive  thrashing  ma- 
ckioes. 

Where  the  patentee  can  have  been  not  to  have  seen  such  horse  powers, 
vUcb  are  extensively  diffused  over  the  country,  it  is  not  for  us  to  tell,  he 
Bsitbave  seen  but  little,  or  he  would  not  suppose  the  following  claims  valid. 

'^Horse  power  has  been  applied  in  boats  on  a  horizontal  wheel.  The  ro- 
tiTT  chain  bridge  may  have  been  used,  but  never  to  my  knowledge  with  a 
nil-way,  rollers,  or  inclination  of  the  bridge  herein  described.  I  claim  as 
nj  invention  the  inclined  bridge  rail-way  and  rollers,  in  combination  with 
tlie  other  machinery  before  mentioned,  but  for  which  I  make  no  separate 
cliim;  and  althovgh  intended  principally  for  the  thrashing  machine,  1  claim 
tlso  the  application  of  horse  power  by  means  thereof  to  machines  for  break- 
ineflax  and  hemp,  turning  lathes,  machinery  for  propelling  boats,  and  all 
wieriaachioery  to  which  Horse  power  can  be  advantageously  applied.^' 

9.  For  a  Sc^fety  Boiler;  George  R.  Clarke,  Rochester,  New  York, 

There  is  to  lie  a  cylitidrical  boiler  of  the  ordinary  construction,  placed 
MzoDtally,  and  within  this  a  second  cylindrical  boiler,  connected  with  the 
^raier,  but  so  mach  smaller  as  to  allow  of  a  space  between  the  two,  of  pro- 
Wblj  two  or  three  inches;  the  inner  boiler  is  to  contain  the  water,  and 
^Id  this  explode,  the  outer  case  is  to  confine  the  steam,  &c.  until  it  has 
^■e  to  be  conducted  off  by  pipes  for  that  purpose.  The  furnace,  which  ex- 
Ms  along  the  under  part  of  the  boiler  in  the  usual  way,  must,  of  course, 
^t  the  interior  vessel  without  the  intervention  of  the  exterior  coat. 

This  whole  plan  has  soJittle  to  recommend  it,  or  rather  will  stand  so  self- 
CMdtmacd  in  the  view  of  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  as 
^prevent  the  necessity  of  animadversion  on  our  part 
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10.  For  Cleaning  Wool  from  Burred  ^c;  IL  N«  Simpeon,  fiottoii» 
Massachusetts,  July  7. 

After  giving  a  description  of  the  machine  intended  to  be  ated,  the  pa* 
tentee  observes  that  '^wool  from  South  America,  end  indeed  almost  all  woola^ 
have  more  or  less  of  a  vegetable  substance,  cal  led  burrs,  so  attached  to  it  that 
it  is  not  taken  out  by  washing,  and  therefore  the  only  mode  of  cleaning  the 
wool  has  been  by  hand,  until  about  two  years  since,  a  mechanic  of  the  citj 
of  Boston,  Mr.  Lemuel  Couillard,  jr.  invented  a  machine  for  the  purpose^ 
which  performed  the  part  of  taking  out  the  burr  very  well,  but  was  set  aside 
from  the  injury  the  staples  received.  The  machine  for  which  I  now  wish 
a  patentperforms  the  work  of  taking  out  the  burr  without  any  injury  to  the 
fibre.  The  wool  should  in  the  first  place  be  well  pinched  by  a  common 
wool  pincher,  with  the  burr  in  it,  and  in  this  state  the  machine  receives  it; 
it  is  placed  by  the  operation,  on  the  feed  belt,  which  when  the  machiae  is 
in  operation  is  conducted  to  the' draw  rolls,  which  revolve  very  slow,  and 
as  the  wool  is  carried  through  the  draw  rolls,  the  card  cylinder  takes  it  in 
small  quantities  in  a  thin  state,  as  it  revolves  with  so  much  greater  ramditj 
than  the  feed  rolls,  and  carries  it  Jn  a  continued  direction  by  the  clipper 
frame,  which  is  placed  nearly  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  teeth,  the 
burrs  and  all  foreign  substances  are  stopped  by  the  blade  of  the  clipper 
frame,  and  the  swift  revolution  of  the  clipper  knocks  them  oft  The  wool 
continues  in  the  teeth  of  the  card  cylinder,  and  is  overtaken  by  the  fan 
which  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  clipper  frame,  and  is  by  the  fan 
blown  or  taken  from  the  cylinder  and  deposited  in  a  clean  state  in  the  room 
which  may  be  made  for  the  purpose." 

It  is  stated  that  the  machine  may  be  much  varied  in  form  whilst  the  same 
effect  will  be  produced,  and  the  patentee  says,  *^l  do  not  therefore  claim  aa 
my  invention  any  particular  form  of  machinery  to  effect  the  object  of  de-* 
tachine  burrs  or  other  foreign  substances  from  wool,  but  claim  the  applica* 
tion  of  knocking,  blowing,  brushing,  or  striking  the  burrs  or  other  loreigo 
substances  from  the  surface  of  the  card  teeth,  or  any  other  kind  of  teeth.*' 

We  think  this  claim  may  prove  too  broad,  as  it  will  be  seen  on  turning  te^ 
p.  187,  vol.  13*  that  Mr.  Couillard  claimed,  among  other  means,  the  ^blow* 
ing  or  striking  them  off','^  when  properly  exposed;  it  may  be,  however  that 
in  the  present  machine  the  removal  being  effected  from  *Hhe  8Qrface|of  the 
card  teeth,^^  may  so  far  modify  the  thing  as  to  prevent  the  one  patent  In* 
terferiog  with  the  other. 

11.  For  a  Thrashing  Machine;  Joseph  Tyler,  Brooklyn,  Windham 
county,  Connecticut,  July  7. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  find  the  means  of  making  a  cylinder  thrashing  na* 
chine  in  which  there  shall  be  anything  admitting  a  legitimate  claim  to  no* 
velty;  and  it  is  auite  manifest  that  the  present  patentee  has  not  accomplish* 
ed  it.  He  has  placed  his  main  shafts  to  run  upon  friction  rollers,  than  which 
few  things  are  more  common  in  machinery ;  yet  he  makes  this  a  main  foun- 
dation ofhis  claim. 

'^The  present  claimant  does  not  seek  a  patent  for  the  cylinder,  for  the 
beaters,  for  the  arbors,  nor  for  the  concave,  because  these  parts  of  said  ma* 
chine  have  been  long  in  use;  but  he  does  claim  that  the  pinion  wheel,  ba- 
lance wheels,  the  friction  rollers,  their  size  and  proportions,  and  the  modes 
of  their  application  to  this  machine  are  entirely  new,  and  are  of  the  original 
invention  of  the  present  claimant.  And  also  this  claimant  further  claims 
as  his  invention,  the  great  reduction  et  power  necessary  to  propel  this  ma- 
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cbiae,  tod  the  great  dimination  of  friction  which  hts  heretofore  retarded  in 
I  mat  measure,  the  operation  of  machines  of  this  description.^ 

The  latter  part  of  the  foregoing  claim  is  merely  to  an  effect  producedi  and 
it  is  a  well  established  principle  in  law  that  a  patent  for  a  mere  effect  can- 
not be  sustained.  Any  effect  produced  must  result  from  certain  means  em- 
ployed to  produce  it,  and  this  latter  is  the  only  tangibfe  object  for  a  patent 

12.  For  a  Water  Pump;  Amos  Miner,  £lbridge,  Onondaga  county, 
New  York,  July  7. 

The  chamber  of  this  pump  is  to  be  made  of  cast-iron«  or  other  metal,  and 
if  to  be  attached  to  a  wooden  pump  tree  that  is  to  lead  down  into  the  welL 
The  wood  part  is  to  be  coated  with  a  cement  of  rosin  and  bees-wax,  or 
other  similar  articles.  Particular  directions  are  given  respecting  the  exact 
mettnrement  of  the  respective  parts,  and  the  mode  of  connecting  them  with 
each  other,  but  there  is  not  in  the  description  any  thing  that  regards  construe* 
tioD  or  arrangement  which  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  or  that  is  in  any 
leipect  superior  to  the  pumps  now  in  use.  The  following  claims  are  made. 

''Ist  The  general  construction  of  the  pump.  2nd.  The  application  of 
the  pit  of  the  metallic  piston  to  the  cylinder  of  said  pump.  3d.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  screw  for  connecting;  the  wooden  pipe,  or  tube.  4th.  The  man- 
ser  of  constructing  the  elbows  ofthe  pipe.  5th.  The  application  of  the  re- 
dooQs  composition  to  the  pipe  or  tube." 

13.  For  Propelling  the  Stocks  cf  Fulling  Mills,  ^c.;  Elisha  S. 
Norris,  Monnnoutb,  Kennebec  county^  Maine*  Jul^  7. 

Hie  mode  of  arranging  the  levers  and  joints  is  different  from  that  usually 
idopted,  but  we  do  not  perceive  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  new 
plan,  or  its  superiority  in  the  various  applications  to  which,  judging  from 
the  following  claims,  it  is  destined  in  the  mind  of  the  patentee. 

'^The  application  of  the  knuckle  joint,  or  levers,  as  described,  to  the  ful- 
KncnniHor  washing  machine,  placing  them,  as  delineated  in  the  drawing, 
hi^erupon  the  stocks.  The  application  of  the  aame  to  mortising  ma- 
chines, and  to  the  saw  mill  for  sawing  timber." 

14.  For  a  Door  Latch  and  Lock;  Albert  Bingham,  Unity,  Waldo 
county,  Maine,  July  7. 

Many  yariations  in  sprine  latches  and  knobs  for  doors  have  been  patented 
within  a  ver^  few  years.  The  claim  made  by  the  present  patentee  is  a  very 
brief  one,  being  merely  ^the  application  of  the  dog  to  the  xnob  as  an  inside 
fastening,  as  described.'' 

15.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Compensating  Tubes  for  Piano 
Fortes;  Thomas  Loud,  city  of  Philddelphia,  July  7.  (See  Specification.) 

16.  For  a  Mortising  Machine;  Israel  J.  Richardson,  Palmyra, 
Wayne  county,  New  York,  July  7. 

tnis  patent  is  taken  for  an  improvement  upon  the  machine  patented  by 
flie  above  named  person,  and  Joseph  Dennis,  on  the  19th  of  November, 
18SS,  the  improvements  being  made  in  the  chisel,  in  the  method  of  secur- 
ing it  and  or  moving  the  timber,  and  in  the  addition  of  an  apparatus  for 
BMWtisiog  hobs.  For  the  account  of  the  former  patent  see  vol.  13,  p.  S6S. 
With  the  present  specification  is  given  an  imperfect  drawing,  in  which  se* 
«enl  of  the  parts  described  are  entirely  omitted,  and  to  which  there  a  e 
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no  written  references.  The  improvements  in  the  chisel  consist  mainly*  in 
making  it  of  cast-iron,  with  a  cutting  edge  of  cast-steel  soldered  to  it.  The 
articles  to  be  mortised  are  to  be  forc^  up  bj  means  of  a  screw;  and  the  hub 
apparatus  consists  of  a  frame  in  which  to  hold  the^hnb,  and  an  index  plate  bjr 
which  to  set  it^  neither  of  which  are  new,  and  thej  are  therefore  in  the 
same  predicament  with  the  original  machine  when  patented.  The  claims 
made  are  not  to  any  part  of  theapparatos,  bat  to  the  advantages  which  maj 
resolt  from  them. 


17.  For  an  improvement  in  Mills;  George  and  Francis  R.  Baker, 
Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  July  7. 

This  patent  is  one  great  mistake,  as^the  patentees  use  drums  and  belts  for 
driving  stones,  or  saws,  and  say,  '*we  deem  ourselves  the  first  who  applied 
bands,  or  leather  belts,  to  the  propelling  of  water  mills  for  grinding  and 
sawing."  They  claim  *^the  arrangement  of  all  the  parts;**  the  whole  of 
which  are  just  as  new  as  the  drums  and  leather  belts. 

18.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Common  Chisel;  George  Payne, 
Keene,  Cheshire  county,  New  Hampshire,  July  7. 

This  chisel  is  to  be  made  with  what  are  called  wings,  or  side  edges,  for  the 
purpose  of  pareing  within  mortises;  they  are  intended  principally  to  be  used 
m  mortising  machines,  but  may  be  employed  by  hand.  The  claim  is»  ^^onlj 
the  wings,  or  side  edges,"  and  even  this, might  have  been  omitted,  as  such 
side  edges  are  not  new. 

19.  For  SL  Substitute  for  Linseed  Oil;  S.  T.  Todd,  and  J.  L.  Pea- 
body,  city  of  Washington,  July  7.     (See  specification.) 

20.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Saw  Mill;  Ernst  G.  Augustin,  citj 
of  New  York,  July  17. 

The  specification  of  this  patent,  and  likewise  those  numbered  2,  S,  and 
4,  are  accompanied  with  drawings,  lithographed,  and  furnished  with  nume- 
rous references;  it  is  quite  unfortunate  that,  although  there  are  these  aids, 
a  proper  attention  to  which  would  have  rendered  the  drawing  up  of  a  good 
specification  easy,  those  referred  to  all  fail  in  every  essential  point,  leaving 
us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  regards  what  the  patentee  considers  himself  to 
have  invented.  In  th<e  present  case,  the  claim  is  to  the  ^before  described 
improvements,  with  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  saw  mill;"  yet  we  are  told  in  the  commencement  of  the  specification, 
that  there  is  no  change  in  the  principal  parts  of  the  mill. 

21.  For  Bending  or  Setting  Felloes  for  the  fVheels  of  Carriages; 
Edward  Reynolds,  Haddonfield,  Gloucester  county,  New  Jersey,  July  17. 

The  patentee  says,,  ''What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  machine,  or 
apparatus,  as  herein  described,  and  may  properly  be  denominated  revolving 
cviinders,  to  be  used  for  the  bending  of  felloes  for  carriages  and  wagonsM 
all  descriptions;  sleigh  runners ;  iron  tires  for  wheels;  coopers'  set  hoops, 
vessels'  mast  hoops,  &c.  In  which  machine  two  cylinders  are  employed, 
operated  together  by  means  of  certain  accessary  parts,  in  the  manner,  or 
upon  the  pnnciple,  herein  set  forth." 

We  think  the  machine  described  well  adapted  to  the  bending  of  timber 
for  rims  for  wheels.  It  consists  of  two  wheels  in  a  strong;  frame,  the  pe« 
ripheries  of  the  wheels  being  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other;  the  timber. 
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ing  the  other,  which  presses  forcibly  upon  it.  An  iron  band  laps  roand  the 
imtside  of  the  bent  timber,  to  prevent  its  checking;  and  there  are  proper 
staples,  and  other  appendages,  for  the  management  of  the  process. 

22.  For  a  Cultivator;  Daniel  Davis,  Fredericksburgb,  Spottsylvania 
county,  Virginia,  July  17. 

The  operating  parts  of  this  cultivator  are  formed  very  much  like  the 
viould-boards  of  plooehs,  and  three,  or  more,  of  them  are  to  be  attached  to 
a  cast-iron  frame,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  wood  generally  used  in  such 
instniments.  The  handles  are  to  be  of  wood,  and  attached  by  bolts  and 
sockets  to  the  cast-iron  frame.  Particular  admeasurements  are  given  of  the 
iadividua!  parts,  which,  with  the  cast-iron  frame,  appear  to  be  relied  on  to 
sustain  the  patent.  The  claim  is  to  **above  described  cultivator,"  which 
daim  appears  somewhat  too  sweeping. 

23.  For  machinery  for  Rolling  up  Curtains^  MapSj  fye.;  Henry 
LawBOD,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  July  17, 

The  handle  by  which  the  curtain,  &C.,  is  to  he  rolled  upon  its  roll- 
er, is  made  much  in  the  form  of  the  old  fashioned  bell  pull,  and  has  a 
small  sheever,  or  pulley,  at  its  upper  end;  a  cord,  one  end  of  which  is  fas- 
tened to  and  winds  round  the  end  of  the  roller,  passes  through  the  pullejjr, 
and  has  its  other  end  fastened  to  a  pin,  or  other  attachment,  above;  this 
whole  arrangement,  it  will  be  seen,  is  exactly  similar  to  the  hanging  the 
wewjht  of  a  common  eight  day  clock* 

'^y  claim  is,  1st,  for  reducing  the  length  of  the  draw  required  to  roll 
ip  this  species  of  roller  blind,  shade,  curtain,  map,  &c.,  to  a  convenient 
hand's  pull;  that  is,  by  one  easy  move  of  the  hand,  to  cause  the  roller  to 
revolve  sufficiently  to  wind  up  any  length  of  curtain,  &c.,  required  for  the 
above  purposes. 

**9ioA,  For  the  pendent  balance  pulley,  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  as 
above  described. 

*«Sd.  For  the  relative  proportions  of  the  barrel  and  axis,  as  above  de- 
scribed." 

All  that  is  said  about  relative  proportions, is, that  one  partis  made «maU^ 
and  another  greater.    Rather  an  indefinite  thing  to  claim. 

34.  For  a  CAum;  (Miver  Wyman,  Dedham,  Norfolk  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, July  17.  * 

The  body  of  the  churn  is,  in  preference,  to  be  square,  as  being  less  ex- 
pensive than  if  made  round;  it  has  in  it  a  vertical  shaft,  with  dashers;  the 
shaft  is  turned  by  means  of  a  winch  and  bevil  gear. 

The  claim  is  to  ^the  square  churn;  the  construction  of  the  dasher,  and 
the  gearing  by  which  it  is  turned;  and  the  operation  of  the  several  parti  of 
the  machinery  to  effect  the  purposes  above  specified." 

We  have  seen  several  square  churns;  dashers  and  gearing  like  the  above 
may  be  seen  over  and  over  a^ain  in  the  patent  office;  and  the  operation  of 
the  several  jiarts  hi,  of  necessity,  like  the  operation  of  the  like  several  parts 
in  other  similar  chums;  at  all  events,  the  operation  is  not  a  thing  to  cIaioi« 

25.  For  a  Cooking  Stove;  John  Mofiat,  and  Morton  Taintor,  Bu0alo, 
Erie  county,  New  York,  July  17. 
This  is  intended  as  an  improvement  on  the  *^elf-heat-retaining  stove,^' 
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patented  by  the  above  named  John  Moffat,  Aoguat  ldth»  18S4.  See  vol. 
zv.,  p.  190,  where  the  general  construction  of  the  stove  is  so  fully  set  forth, 
that  we  need  say  but  little  respecting  it,  excepting  to  indicate  the  improve- 
ments; these  ^'consist  in  having  the  reSectors  in  the  ovens  movable,  or  port- 
able, instead  of  being  fixed.  Also,  in*  havine  a  hole  near  the  bottom  oi  the 
back  side  of  the  case,  through  which  air  is  admitted  into  the  space  between 
the  back  of  the  stove,  within  the  case."  ^^Also,  the  making  a  steam  pipe 
from  the  back  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  case,  to  the  flue  of  a  chimney, 
or  stove  pipe,  by  which  the  upper  part  of  the  case  is  ventilated,*'  &c.  ''And 
further,  that  am^  land  of  stove  which  is,  or  may  l>e,  used  for  cooking  or 
warminff  purposes,  may  be  enclosed  in  a  heat  retaining  case,  (as  described 
in  the  aforesaid  letters  patent,  and  in  this  specification^  and  used  eUherfor 
cooking  purpoita^  or  for  heating  air  to  warm  a  house,  by  means  of  pipea  con- 
nected with  the  several  rooms." 

^^We  claim  the  invention  of  the  last  mentioned  improvements,  as  therein 
expressed." 

r9^ow,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  if  the  claim  to  the  heat  retaining  case 
was  good  in  Aug.  1834,  it  cannot  be  made  again  in  July,  1835,  or  two  pat- 
ents may  be  held  for  the  same  thing.  The  parts  now  claimed  as  improvements 
are  not  adequately  described,  or  clearly  represented  in  the  drawings. 

26.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Manufacture  qf  Potash;  Henry 
Hartsuff,  Tyre,  Seneca  county,  and  Cyrus  French,  Aurelius,  Cayuga 
county,  New  fork,  July  17. 

The  claim  is  to  the  ^'use  of  dry  slacked  lime  and  ashes,  in  alternate  lay- 
ers, and  saturating  each  layer  of  ashes  with  boiling  weak  ley^  in  which  com- 
mon salt  has  been  dissolved,  by  which  the  strength  of  the  ashes  is  more 
perfectly  obtained  in  a  shorter  time,  and  at  less  expense.'' 

The  directions  given  are,  first,  three  inches  of  slacked  lime,  then  five 
inches  of  ashes,  saturated  [[moistened]  as  above;  then  half  an  inch  of  lime, 
and  five  inches  of  ashes,  continuing  to  about  five  layers  of  each  alternately. 
Water,  or  weak  ley,  is  finally  to  be  poured  on,  until  the  ashes  are  ex- 
hausted. 


27.  For  a  Mortising  Machine^  Imla  Wright,  Centre  Antrim,  Hills^ 
borough  county,  New  Hampshire,  July  17. 

^^The  invention  here  claimed,  and  desired  to  be  secured  by  letters  patent^ 
consists  in  the  before  described  machine  for  mortising  timber,  with  the  ar- 
rangement and  adaptation  of  its  several  parts,  particularly  in  the  stock,  and 
adjustment  of  the  stock  and  chisel.^' 

This  stereotyped  claim  will  suffice  to  vitiate  almost  any  patent  for  a  ma- 
chine to  be  applied  to  purposes  to  which  many  others  have  been  previously 
applied;  in  the  present  instance,  if  there  was  any  thing  to  claim,  it  must 
have  been  contained  within  very  narrow  limits,  the  general  construction  of 
the  machine  being  without  novelty. 

28.  For  a  PTater  Wheel;  Isasic  Powell^  Laurence,  Otsego  county. 
New  York,  July  17. 

This  is  a  reacting  wheel,  with  little,  if  any,  novelty  about  it;  at  all  events, 
its  characteristic  features  are  not  pointed  out  in  the  specification;  and  the 
claim  is  to  <Hhe  before  described  reacting  wheel,  with  the  arrangement  and 
adaptation  of  its  several  parts." 
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M.  For  a  Plough;  patented  October  98(i,  1839;  patent  Burreadered 
and  reusued  upon  aa  amended  specifieatioDi  Jaly  17. 

We  have  said  all  that  we  think  aecesMry  respectina  this  ploaab,  at  p. 
35,  ToL  T.  The  present  specification,  though  amended,  does  not,  of  GOttrse, 
alter  the  tbiog  patented. 

30.  For  improvements  in  a  machine  for  Mctnt^faeturing  Weavers* 
BeedSf  Headlee^  or  Harness;  Jeptha  Arerj  WiUdnsony  Providencey 
Rhode  Island,  Jaly  17. 

Twenty  closely  filled  pages  are  occopied  by  the  specification  of  theie 
improvements  on  a  machine  formerly  patented  by  the  same  gentleman,  and 
tweaty-seyen  figures,  with  almost  eotmtless  references  in  the  drawing,  for- 
bid any  attempt  to  offer  a  brief  description  of  a  thing  consisting  of  parts  *Uoo 
DQoieroos  to  be  contained  in  a  catalogue." 

31.  For  an  improvement  in  Looms;  Oliver  C  Barr,  Millbnry,  Wor- 
cester county,  Massachusetts,  July  17. 

It  is  stated  that  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  wind  cloth  upon'  the 
beam  of  a  loom  with  regularity,  as  it  is  woven,  and  that  those  plans  for  doing 
it  which  have  been  successful,  are  too  expensive.  By  the  plan  now  patent- 
ed, the  beam  is  to  move  at  each  flight  of  the  shuttle,  instead  of  at  longer 
intervals,  and,  if  the  thread  on  the  spool  breaks,  the  winding  ceases. 

By  a  particular  contrivance,  the  proper  explanation  of  which  would  re- 
quire the  drawing,  the  latter  is  made  to  communicate  motion  to  the  cloth 
beam,  through  the  intervention  of  an  arm,  or  lever,  the  employment  of  which 
constitatea  the  claim. 


32.  For  a  Churn;  Reding  Ryerson,  Jay,  Oxford  county,  Maine,  July  17. 
The  tab  of  this  churn  is  to  be  upright,  and  in  the  usual  form.  A  shaft 
pasaea  through  the  lid,  and  its  lower  end  is  received  in  a  step  on  the  bottom 
of  the  churn.  The  shaft  is  to  be  turned  by  a  face  wheel  and  wallower,  in 
the  manner  of  bevil  ^ear,  and  upon  the  shaft  there  are  floats,  or  dashers, 
some  of  which  are  horizontal,  and  others  vertical;  the  floats  are  called  ^cut- 
ting floats/*  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  goodness  of  the  churn  is  attributed, 
hat  in  what  particular  they  differ  from  others,  so  as  to  obtain  their  name 
and  value,  we  are  not  informed. 

83.  For  a  Phugh;  Samuel  Cline,  Plumstead,  Bucks  county,  Fenn- 
^Ivania,  July  17. 

The  improvement  in  this  plough  is  said  to  consist  in  '^placing  the  line  of 
draught,  or  beam,  so  that  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  may  l>ear  equally 
on  both  sides  of  that  line.'*  The  mode  of  forming  the  plough  so  that  the 
beam  shall  stand  in  the  way  mentioned,  is  particularly  described,  but  this 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  detail. 

34L  For  a  Washing  Machine;  Asa  W.  Soule,  Portland,  Cumberland 
coonty,  Maine,  July  18. 

This  washing  machine  has  beaters,  operating  much  in  the  manner  of  those 
of  a  fulling  mill,  and  precisely  similar  to  such  as  have  been  t>efore  used  in 
waahina  machines.  The  arms  on  which  these  are  suspended,  are  to  be 
wuikM  backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of  cams,  having  friction  rollers 
an  the  endsi  the  cams  and  friction  rollers  constitute  the  claim. 
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85.  For  an  improvement  in  the  making  of  Jlrtifieial  Stone  Coffins; 
John  White,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  county.  New  York,  July  18. 

It  IS  stated  that  this  patent  is  obtaiaed  for  an  iroproTement  upon  that 
granted  to  Daniel  Dayton,  Hiram  Hoyt,  and  the  saia  John  White,  on  the 
Dth  day  of  June,  for  making  coffins  of  American  Hydraalic  Cement.  The 
improvement  claimed  consists  in  the  filling  in  of  the  coffin,  whether  origi- 
nally made  of  the  cement,  or  of  wood,  with  soft  cement  when  the  corpse  is 
pat  in,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  air  from  the  corpse,  and  also  sup- 
porting the  corpse  when  the  coffin  is  placed  in  an  erect  position."  When 
made  of  cement,  the  coffin,  it  is  observed,  *^may  be  made  of  any  shape  de- 
sired; and,  if  to  be  placed  upright,  may  be  in  that  of  a  statue,  &c. 

86.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Mant^faeture  qf  Cloth;  Freeman 
Wolcot,  Stow,  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  July  21. 

This,  so  called,  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  ctothf  is,  it  appears, 
an  improvement  in  the  napping  apparatus,  by  substituting  combs  of  brass  for 
the  teazles  usually  employed  in  that  process.  These  combs  are  made  of 
strips  of  elastic  sheet  brass;  the  teeth  in  them  are  to  be  about  an  inch  io 
length,  a  fifteenth  of  an  inch  wide  at  their  bases,  and  taperin||  regularly  to 
a  point.  To  these  plates  ^a  considerable  curvature  is  to  be  eiven  by  sway- 
ing; that  is  by  placing  the  plate  thus  cut  over  a  concave  mould  so  fashioned 
as  to  give  the  teeth  and  plate  a  proper  curvature,  and  then  placing  a  corres- 
ponding convex  iron  over  them,  and  giving  it  a  blow  with  a  hammer.  The 
metallic  napper  will  then  be  complete,  and  will  be  a  plate  with  a  row  of 
curved  tapering  elastic  teeth,  resembling  the  teeth  of  the  teazle,  and  stand- 
ing out  from  the  uncut  part  of  the  plate  at  such  an  angle  that  the  uncut  part 
may  be  attached  to  slats  of  wood  passing  across  [along]  the  face  of  a  cjlia- 
der  at  suitable  distances.'' 

<*The  invention  for  which,  and  for  the  use  of  which,  the  said  Wolcot 
claims  his  patent,  is  for  making  from  thin  brass,  a  plate,  with  curved,  taper- 
ing, and  elastic  teeth  suitable  for  napping  cloth." 

87.  For  a  Machine/or  Shelling  Corn,  John  P.  Small,  Gilmartoo, 
Strafibrd  county.  New  Hampshire,  July  21. 

This  corn  shelling  machine  has  a  cylinder  set  with  teeth,  and  a  concave 
against  which  it  operates  in  the  shelling  process;  it  is,  in  fact*  substantially 
the  same  with  the  first  corn  shelling  machine  ever  invented.  The  corn  falls 
through  an  opeoins;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  concave,  and  is  cleaned  by  a 
revolving  fan,  in  tne  way  frequently  practised. 

The  claim  is  to  *Uhe  combination  or  manner  in  which  the  several  parts 
are  put  together,in  the  manner  atK>ve  described,"  which  claim  might  as  well 
have  been  altogether  omitted,  as  it  does  not  render  that  new  which  is  ac- 
tually old. 

38.  For  an  improvement  in  the  construction  of  Stoves  for  Burning 
•Anthracite J  ana  other  Fuel;  Jordan  L.  Mott,  city  of  New  York,  July 
21.  (See  Specification.) 

39.  For  a  machine  for  Manufacturing  Corks;  Jonathan  Cutter^  and 
Isaac  Keyes,  Putnam,  Windham  county,  Vermont,  July  21. 

This  cork  cuttins  machine  has  ii^mandrel  which  revolves  like  that  of  an 
ordinary  lathe.    The  cutters  consist  of  four  or  any  other  convenient  nuoi* 
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liar  of  pieces  of  steel  formed  at  their  eods  like  an  ordinary  gouge.  They 
ire  capable  of  ezpandiog  and  contracting,  as  otherwise,  they  would  cut  the 
cork  into  a  cylinder  instead  of  making  it  conical.  Each  of  the  cutters  is 
hiaged,  by  a  handle  at  its  opposite  end,  to  the  revolving  shafts  and  there  is 
icollar  80  contrived  as  to  cause  the  cutters  to  approach  each  other  as  the 
cork  is  cut.  In  front  of  the  mandrel  there  is  a  horizontal  wheel,  called  a 
feed  wheel,  around  the  periphery  of  which  there  are  notches  to  receive  the 
blocb  of  cork  wood,  which  are  ready  for  the  machine.  A  cam  causes  thia 
vheel  to  carry  each  block,  in  succession,  up  to  the  cutters,  into  the  hollow 
between  which  it  is  finally  received,  and  passes  out  at  f  proper,  opening  be- 
biod  the  cutters. 

^What  we  claim  as  our  own  invention  is  the  expansive,  or  cutting  cy- 
linder, u  connected  with  the  other  machinery.  Every  other  part  of  the  ma- 
diioe  may  be  constructed  differently,  and  answer  the  same  purposes." 

This  machine  is  skilfully  contrived,  and  described  with  sufficient  clear- 
Deis;  the  claim,  also,  we  think  well  expressed  and  sufficiently  |;uarded;  still, 
we  have  doubts  of  the  eventual  success  of  the  plan,  from  the  intrinsic  diffl- 
cuities  which  present  themselves  in  the  cutting  of  cork  by  machinery.  There 
hiTebeea  several  patented  contrivances  for  the  same  purposes,  but  we  be* 
Here  that  neither  of  them  has  stood  the  test  of  continued  use.  Those  who 
ire  acqoainted  with  the  operation  of  cutting  corks  by  hand  know  that  a  thin 
tod  sharp  knife  is  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  edge  of  this  knife 
is  preserved  by  passing  it  over  a  piece  of  wood  between  every  two  or  three 
cats,  the  workmen  doing  this  dexterously  with  one  hand  whilst  the 
other  is  employed  in  taking  up  a  fresh  block;  without  this  fine  edge  the  cut- 
^  tiag  cannot  be  effected,  and  we  think  that  in  a  machine  it  can  scarcely  be 
preserved.  Besides  this,  from  the  varying  thickness  of  the  cork  wood,  it  is 
fioeasj  matter  to  have  the  blocks  all  of  one  size.  In  cutting  by  hand  this 
iiof  BO  consequence,  while  in  cutting  by  machinery  it  is  all  important. 

40.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Combined  Stove;  for  which  a  patent 
was  obtained  on  the  13tb  of  December,  1833 ;  Jordan  L.  Mott,  ci^  of 
New  York,  July  21.  (See  Specification.) 

4L  For  an  improved  manniacture  of  Knobs  or  Handiti  fmr  Stoves 
»  Orates;  Jordan  L.  Mott,  city  ot  New  York,  July  21. 

'*Mjnew  manufacture  consists  in  theemplovmentof  a  material  for  mak« 
iig  knobs,  or  handles,  and  for  the  above  named  •purpose;  which  material  ia 
the  metal  denominated  zine,  or  spelter.  I  cast  such  knobs  or  handles  either 
io  noulds  of  metal,  or  in  sand,  in  separate  hoHw  pieces,  and  unite  the 
liBie  together  by  means  of  pins,  or  screws  passing  through  them  in  the 
■toner  commonly  pursued  in  uniting  the  parts  of  brass  or  other  knobs  em- 
pkyed  for  drawers  or  other  purposes.*' 

the  claim  corresponds  with  the  abovis  statement* 

42.  For  a  Churn;  Hiram  Phelps,  Willeston,  Chittenden  county,  Ver- 
■»nt,July21. 

This  churn  is  to  be  a  square  box,  standing  on  legs,  and  having  the  bot- 
ton  concave.  Within  the  box  a  shaft  is  to  be  made  to  revolve,  the  floats 
^^  which  come  nearly  into  contact  with  the  bottom.  The  particular  arranstt- 
jBCQt  of  the  floats,  and  the  advantages  which  the  patentee  thinks  will  ne 
derived  from  them  we  leave  to  be  recorded  by  some  future  historian. 
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43.  For  the  Application  o/jlsbesios  to  protect  fireproof  ehesta^  tfc. 
from  the  influence  of  excessive  heat;  John  Scott,  city  of  PhiladelpUa, 
July  21. 

*^My  improTement  consists  in  the  application  and  use  of  the  same  mate- 
rial (asbestos)  in  combination  with  substances  and  articles  which  have  here- 
tofore been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  fire  without  it,  but  will  now  derive 
greatly  increased  security  and  protection  from  its  use.  These  articles  are 
fire  proof  chests,  boxes,  closets,  doors,  and  their  different  parts." 

44.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Slide  Valves  for  Steam  Engines; 
Andrew  Bl.  Eastwick,  city  of  Philadelphia,  July  21.  (See  Specification.) 

45.  For  a  Rotary  Steam  Engines  Mason  Young,  Bufialo,  Erie  coun- 
ty, New  York,  July  21. 

This  machine  is  denominated  ^the  spiral  spring  float  propelling  Rotary 
Steam  Engine.*'  Like  most  of  its  predecessors,  it  will  prove  a  total  failure. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  assertion  that  it  will  not  work,  but  merely  that  it 
will  be  found  very  inferior  to  the  reciprocating  engine,  and  that  it  will  not, 
therefore,  be  kept  going.  A  wheel  is  to  revolve  within  a  drum,  or  case,  and 
.this  wheel  is  to  have  buckets,  or  floats,  against  which  the  steam  is  to  act. 
These  floats  slide  through  mortises  in  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  and  have 
shanks  furnished  with  spiral  springs  to  protrude  them.  They  slide  in  as 
they  pass  a  stop  against  which  the  steam  is  to  react  in  driving  the  wheel. 
Those  persons  conversant  with  the  miscarriages  and  abortions  which  have 
taken  place  among  those' enceint  with  rotary  steam  engines  will  at  once 

Eerceive  that  in  the  foregoing  affair  there  is  nothing  new  in  principle,  and 
ut  little  in  arrangement 

How  widely  we  differ  from  the  patentee  will  appear  by  the  subjoined 
quotation;  our  difference  we  apprehend,  however,  will  be  but  temporary,  as 
jactual  experiment,  will,  roost  probably,  convince  one  ofuSy  of  his  error. 

<*The  advantages  the.  foregoing  application  of  steam  possesses,  con- 
sists in  overcoming  the/rtc/fora,  occasioned  by  the  old  method  of  crank  and 
piston.  Also  obviating  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  dead  eentreSf  in  the 
ose  of  the  crank  and  piston  plan. 

^Bj  the  invention  or  improvement  above  mentioned  it  is  insisted  that 
nearly  all  the  lever  purchase  of  the  wheel  is  secured.  That  the  expense  of 
construction  is  greatly  diminished,  thereby  bringing Jhe  steam  engine  into 
more  common  use.  Lastly:  a  consideration  more  weighty  than  any  other, 
the  saving  of  fuel  necessary  in  generating  steam  by  this  new  method,  by 
which  less  steam  performs  more  labour  according  to  the  given  diameter  of 
the  wheel,  in  nearly  an  inverse  ratio. 

*^I  claim,  therefore,  the  application  of  the  aforesaid  method  of  using 
steam,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  constructing  the  wheel  with  its  appenda^s, 
the  cam,  or  eccentric  used  in  the  shell,  together  with  the  manner  of  making 
the  boxes  with  spiral  spring.'* 

46.  For  Cutting  Tenons  on  Spokes;  William  Gerrish,  Portsmouth, 
Rockingham  county,  New  Hampshire,  July  21. 

This  machine  is  for  cutting  round  tenons  by  means  of  a  revolving  cutter, 
having  in  its  centre  an  opening  of  the  size  proper  to  admit  the  tenon.  There 
are  to  be  three,  or  any  other  convenient  number  of,  cutters  projecting  from 
the  face,  which  forms  the  shoulder. 
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Siidi  cutters  ha^e  been  vsed  for  manj  yean  for  similar  purposes,  both 
IB  braces  and  in  lathes,  and  there  it  not  anj  thing  in  that  now  presented, 
enentially  Tarjing  from,  or  in  anj  respect  superior  to,  those  well  known  to 
werkmen. 

47.  For  a  Chum:  Russel  BradlyiWilliston,  Chittenden  coantyyVer' 
mont,  July  21. 
This  cham  is  so  mnch  like  that  Na  42,  as  to  be  evidently  struck  by  the 
die,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  superscription. 


48.  For  Staves;  Daniel  West,  and  Ferdinand  Van  Sickle,  Hudson, 
Goiumbia  county.  New  York»  July  21. 

This  store  the  patentees  call  *^Me  external  draught  and  rar^ierf*^  and 
they  say  that  '*a  more  uoiform,  and  a  greater  degree  of  heat  is  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  than  in  any  other  manner.'' 
The  claim  made  Is  to  *Uhe  rarifaction  of  the  air,  obtained  from  the  outside 
of  the  room  or  building,  before  it  is  supplied  or  used  for  the  combustion  of 
the  fuel,  and  the  warming  or  heating  the  room  or  building  with  the  surplus 
of  the  rarified  air  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel; 
also  the  grate  aforesaid,  whatever  may  be  the  construction,  or  however  ad* 
justed." 

The  store  consists  of  one  cylinder  within  another,  the  Inner  one  iorming^ 
the  furnace  part,  and  projecting  above  the  exterior  case  sufficiently  high  to- 
have  a  door  In  it  for  the  supply  of  fuel,  and  a  opening  for  the  smoke  pipe- 
Air  is  to  be  admitted  from  the  outside  of  the  room  into  the  space  between 
the  two  cylinders,  a  portion  of  which  is  to  pass  through  an  opening  to  feed 
the  fire,  and  the  remainder  through  perforations  at  the  top  of  the  exterior 
cylinder,  to  heat  the  room. 

The  grate  Is  to  be  a  convex  segment  of  a  sphere,  and  is  to  have  a  han- 
dle with  which  to  tilt  It.  The  whole  affair  is  treated  as  though  it  were  en- 
tirely new.  Instead  of  entirely  old,  with  the  exception,  at  most,  of  allowing' 
a  portion  of  the  air  from  between  the  two  cylinders  to  feed  the  fire;  and  this 
part  IS  of  little  Importance  as  It  might  be  as  well  fed  from  a  portion  of  that 
in  the  room. 


49.  For  a  Double  Dasher  Churn;  William  A.  Henrich,  Greene,* 
Kennebec  county,  Maine,  July  21. 

The  chum  may  be  of  the  common  construction,  with  the  exception  of 
there  being  two  dashers,  one  alongside  the  other ;  these  are  to  be  worked 
up  and  down  by  means  of  a  crank,  or  lever,  which  is  the  thing  claimed,  but 
by  how  many  we  have  not  time  to  count. 

50.  For  a  Machine  Jor  Cleaning  Sags;  William  Debit,  Hartfordr 
CoDnecticut  First  patented  January  13th,  1820.  Reissued  on  an 
amended  specification,  July  21. 

The  specification  of  the  original  patent  will  be  found  at  p.  270  vol.  iii. 
The  claim  In  the  present  specification  is  In  the  following  words. 

**I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  common  duster,  or  any  of  its  parts; 
aor  the  plates,  the  knives,  or  beaters,  the  hollow  axles,  the  shafts,  nor.  In 
short,  the  several  parts  of  the  machine,  taken  by  Itself.  But  I  do  claim  as 
ny  invention  the  aforesaid  combination  of  the  shaft  ,and  said  knives  or  beat- 
ers with  the  common  duster,  improved  by  said  horizontal  knives  or  plates 
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on  the  ribs,  made  to  rerolTe  «o  that  the  knives  or  beaten  od  the  abaft  iball 
pass  rapidlj  by  the  ribs  aod  plates  of  the  duster.  By  these  motions  and  com- 
binations  of  parts,  the  rags  are  agitated,  beaten  and  cleaned.^' 

51.  For  a  mode  of  Regulating  the  height  qf  water  in  Steam  En- 
gine BM&rs$  Jesse  Fox,  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  Patented  April  2nd, 
1835;  surrendered  and  re-issued,  July2L 

We  noticed  the  former  specification  at  p.  306  of  the  last  volome.  The 
patentee  has  surrendered  this  patent,  and  has  pot  in  two  new  specificatioDi, 
upon  which  two  new  patents  have  been  issued;  a  procedure  sanctioned  by 
former  practice,  and  also  by  the  opinion  of  the  Attoroey  General. 

Without  a  plate  and  a  very  long  description,  the  mechanical  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  patentee,  cannot  be  made  Isnown;  all  we  can  do  is  to  give 
a  quotation  in  which  the  principle  of  the  invention  is  set  forth. 

*^The  principle  consists  in  ascertaining  whether  water  or  steam  be  at  any 
point  in  a  steam  engine  boiler  when  in  use  and  operation,  by  means  of  a 
change  produced  in  the  action  of  a  piston  or  plunger  moving  in  a  chamber 
of  about  four  cubic  inches,  capable  of  holding  in  confinement  the  steam 
made  in  such  boiler,  and  having  a  valve  by  which  the  steam  or  water,  as 
either  may  be  at  such  point  during  the  operation  of  the  engine,  may  enter 
from  such  boiler  into  such  a  chamber,  and  be  confined  there  for  an  instant, 
while  the  plunger  descends  therein  by  means  substantially  as  aforesaid;  and 
the  presence  of  either  being  ascertained  by  the  change  in  the  action  of  such 
plunger  in  the  mode  substantially  as  above 'described." 

52.  No.  2  of  the  foregoing. 

To  afibrd  some  idea  of  the  difierence  of  the  modes  described  in  the  tv?o 
specifications,  we  give  the  following  quotation. 

^4t  is  now  apparent  that  the  change  in  the  supply  is  produced  by  the 
compressibility  of  st^am,  and  the  non-compressibility  of  water  made  efifec- 
tive  by  machinery;  steam  opposing  no  resistance  to  the  descent  of  the  plung- 
er suffers  the  dog  to  descend  and  draws  the  supply  rod  away  from  the  boiler, 
thus  increasing  the  supply  as  aforesaid;  but  water  resisting  the  descent  of 
the  plunger,  and  arresting  the  plunger  in  its  descent  for  an  instant,  thereby 
makes  the  plunger  a  temporary  prop,  and  a  centre  of  motion  for  the  lever 
which  is  made  to  work  thereon,  and  lift  up  the  dog,  so  that  the  spring 
shall  throw  its  lower  notch  upon  the  catch,  and  thereby  carry  the  air  to- 
wards the  boiler,  and  with  it  the  rod,  thereby  diminishing  the  supply  of 
water.*' 


Specifioations  of  American  Patents. 
Spedjkation  of  a  Patent  for. an  improvement  in  the  Slide  Valves  for  Sieatn 
Engines.    Granted  to  Anj>rew  M.  £astwiok,  aty  of  PhUaddphia^  July 
21s/,  1835. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  It  known,  that  I,  Andrew  M.  Eastwick, 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  have  invented  an 
improved  slide  valve  for  steam  engines,  by  means  of  which  the  action  of  the 
engine  may  be  reversed  with  the  utmost  facility,  thereby  rendering  this  im* 
proved  valve  of  special  utility  in  engines  for  steamboats,  locomotives  for 
rail-roads,  and  for  other  purposes;  and  1  do  hereby  declare  that  the  following 
is  a  full  and  exact  description  thereof. 
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The  sfide  ftnit  steam  chest  do  not  differ  in  their  general  constmetion  from 
thoae  in  ttrdinarj  nse,  hot  to  the  latter  an  increased  length  and  depth  are 
|;rren^  to  admit  of  an  additional  sliding  piece,  which  I  denominate  a  J?ever«« 
mg  nhifting  valve  eeai^  and  upon  the  use  of  which  my  improved  valve  is  de* 
pendent;  the  permanent  valve  seat,  also,  open  the  body  of  the  cylinder,  is 
fbmished  with  openings  into  steam  ways  leading  into  each  end  thereof,  and 
with  an  escape  opening,  which  do  not  differ  from  those  in  ordinary  ase. 

The  reversing  shifting  valve  seat,  above  alluded  to,  has  five  openings'  in 
it,  three  of  which  pass  directly  through  it,  and  are  so  situated  during  the 
srdinary  action  of  the  engine,  as  to  coincide  with  the  steam  ways,  and  dis« 
charge  opening  upon  the  cylinder.  The  other  two  openinas  do  not  pass 
directly  through  the  shifting  valve  seat,  but  each  of  them,  alter  descending 
nearly  half  way  through  the  seat,  is  continued  laterally,  pa8sin|^  along  by 
the  ends  of  two  of  the  direct  openings  first  described,  and  terminating  on 
the  opposite  face  of  the  shifting  seat;  the  two  lateral  communications  are 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  dicect  openings.  By  this  arrangement  of  these  two 
extra  openings,  the  sfeam  which  is  admitted  into  one  of  them,  does  not  pass 
into  the  steam  way  which  is  directly  under  it,  but  into  that  leading  to  the 
opposite  end  thereof.  In  consequence  of  constructing  the  shifting  valve 
in  this  manner,  all  that  is  necessary  to  reverse  the  motion  of  the  engine,  is 
to  slide  the  shifting  seat  so  as  to  bring  the  reversing  openings  into  action, 
and  to  throw  the  ordinary  openings  out  of  action.  For  this  purposey  a  rod 
connected  with  the  shifting  valve  seat  passes  through  a  stuffing  box  in  the 
steam  chest,  so  that,  by  means  of  a  lever,  cam,  or  other  contrivance,  it  may 
be  instantaneously  shifted  in  either  direction;  the  steam  chest  must,  of 
course,  be  made  of  such  length  as  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  open- 
ings which  are  not  in  action  are  closed  by  the  divisions  between  the  steam 
and  discharae  ways,  and  by  the  solid  parts  of  the  valve  seat. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  construction  of  the  reversing  shift* 
in^  valve  seat,  containing  the  reversing  openings,  constructed  upon  the 
principle,  or  in  the  manner,  herein  set  forth,  whether  the  same  be  made 
precisely  in  the  form  described,  or  in  any  other  which  is  substantially  the 
same,  producing  a  similar  effect  by  analogous  means. 

Andrxw  M.  Eastwiok. 


lion  of  a  Patent  for  an  improvement  in  the  Construction  ^  Siovee 
far  imming  jSnthradie^  and  other  Fuel,  Granted  to  Jordan  L.  MotT| 
tUjf  of  New  Yorkf  July  21s/,  1835. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Jordan  L.  Mott,  of  the 
city  of  New  Tork«  in  the  state  of  New  York,  have  invented  an  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  stoves  for  burning  anthracite,  and  other  fuel,  which 
improvement  is  applicable  also  to  retorts  for  gas  works,  and  to  other  instru- 
SKots  for  the  generating  or  applying  of  heat.  And  I  do  hereby  declare  that 
the  following  is  a  full  and  exact  description  thereof. 

For  the  purpose  of  description,  1  will  suppose  a  vertical,  cylindrical 
itove  to  be  constructed,  observing,  however,  that  I  do  not  intend  thereby 
Is  limit  myself  as  respects  the  form,  position,  or  application,  of  the  appara* 
tss,  hot  only  to  give  an  exemplification  of  a  practical  mode  of  carrying  the 
principle  of  construction  into  eff*ect. 

The  body,  or  furnace  part,  of  this  stove,  is  to  be  of  cast-iron,  and  con- 
usts  of  any  required  number  of  separate  rings,  of  such  internal  diameter  as 
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maj  be  required  for  the  furnace.  These  rings  are  to  be  placedt  or  super- 
imposed, upon  each  other  to  the  required  height ;  rims,  or  ledges*  and  cor- 
responding grooveSi  or  hollows,  being  cast  upon  their  touching  sides  to 
keep  them  in  their  places.  Holes  are  also  to  be  cast  in  them,  or  ears  form- 
ed  on  them,  to  receive  rods,  bj  which  thej  may  be  confined  together.  The 
lower  part  of  the  stove,  forming  the  ash  pit,  and  its  appendages,  and  also 
that  part  which  is  above  the  fire,  may  be  constructed  in  any  of  the  usual 
forms,  or  of  any  of  the  ordinary  materials;  the  improvement  made  b^  me 
consisting  entirely  in  the  construction  of  that  part  which  is  formed  of  rings, 
or  rims,  in  the  way  described. 

I  intend  usually  to  form  these  rings  so  that,  when  put  together,  the  in* 
terior  of  the  furnace  shall,  by  their  junction,  have  a  uniform,  continuous 
surface,  either  cylindrical,  conical,  or  otherwise,  whilst  the  outside  shall  be 
fluted,  ribbed,  or  grooved,  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  external  air,  as  this  mode  of  forming  them  will,  by  its  extended  radia- 
tion, tend  to  prevent  their  being  over-heated. 

When  used  for  gas  retorts,  their  outsides  will  form  one  continuous  sur- 
face, as  best  calculated  to  receive  the  action  of  the  fire  by  which  they  are 
to  be  heated.  When  used  in  tubes  for  the  conveyance,  distribution,  or 
management,  of  heat,  they  must,  of  course,  be  so  formed  as  to  adapt  them 
to  the  particular  purpose  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  forming  the  exterior,  or  shell,  of  furnaces,  or  fire-places,  for  stoves  of 
various  kinds,  the  bodies  of  gas  retorts,  and  other  apparatus  which  are  to 
be  exposed  to  great  alterations  of  temperature,  by  the  combination  of  sepa- 
rate rings,  rims,  or  frames,  of  metal,  usually  of  cast-iron,  by  which  means 
any  difference  of  expansion  in  the  respective  parts  may  take  place  without 
the  danger  of  breaking,  whilst  any  portion  which  is  defective  may  be  easily 
removed,  and  its  place  supplied. 

Jordan  L.  Mott. 


Specification  of  a  Patent  for  an  improvement  in  the  Combined  Siove^  for 
which  a  Patent  was  obtained  on  the  \2>th  of  December^  1833.  Granted  to 
Jordan  L.  Mott,  city  of  New  Forkf  July  %Ut^  1835. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Jordan  L.  Mott,  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  have  invented  an  improvement 
in  the  manner  of  constructing  the  stove  for  which  letters  patent  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  granted  unto  me  on  the  SOth  day  of  December,  1833$  and 
I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  following  is  a  full  and  exact  description  of  my 
said  improvement. 

The  combined  stove,  so  called,  and  patented  by  me  as  above,  was  intend- 
ed to  unite  the  advantages  of  the  close  stove  with  those  of  an  open  fire-place; 
and  1  have  heretofore  been  in  the  practice  of  casting  the  front  part  thereof 
in  four  separate  pieces,  namely,  a  front  piece,  two  jambs,  and  the  inclined 
plane,  or  curved  plate,  (described  in  my  former  specification,)  which  con- 
veys the  fuel  into  the  grate;  but  I  have  found  this  procedure  to  be  produc- 
tive of  considerable  inconvenience,  inasmuch  as  the  ordinary  defects  in  cast- 
ing frequently  rendered  it  difficult  to  adapt  these  pieces  properly  to  each 
other,  and  more  especially  from  the  burning  out  of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
inclined,  or  curved,  plate.  To  obviate  the  first  of  these  difficulties,  I  now 
cast  the  entire  front,  consisting  of  the  inclined,  or  curved,  plate,  the  hori- 
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lontti  plate  above  it,  formiDg  the  front  of  the  close  part  of  the  stove,  and 
the  two  jambs,  from  a  single  pattern,  in  one  piece,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lower  and  middle  part  of  the  inclined,  or  carved,  plate,  which«  in  order  to 
obviate  the  second  diflEicultj  above  alluded  to,  namelj,  the  burning  out  of 
tkit  part  thereof  which  is  in  contact  with  the  fire,  I  usually  cast  in  a  sepa- 
nte  piece.  This  separate  piece  I  make  of  sufficient  length  and  width  to 
mtaio  the  whole  effect  of  the  fire,  so  far  as  the  burning  out  of  the  curved, 
orioclined,  plate  is  concerned;  the  separate  piece,  so  cast,  is  received  in  a 
recess  corresponding  therewith,  in  the  inclined,  or  curved,  plate,  and  is 
retained  in  its  place  by  suitable  ledges,  and  a  screw,  or  pin,  attaching  the 
two  parts  to  each  other.  To  give  strength  and  durability  to  this  separate 
piece,  I  form  ridges,  or  reeds,  along,  or  across,  the  outside  thereof,  leaving 
the  inside  smooth  for  the  ready  descent  of  the  fuel.  Although  I  prefer  to 
make  a  separate  plate  in  the  way  described,  as,  in  case  of  its  burning  out, 
it  is  then  readily  renewed,  without  disturbing  any  other  part,  I  sometimes 
Derely  form  ridges,  or  reeds,  upon  the  outside  of  thet  inclined,  or  curved, 
phtCi  cast  in  one  continuous  piece  with  the  parts  before  named;  such  ridges, 
or  reeds,  occupying  the  part  liable  to  be  burnt  out,  and  considerably  in- 
creasiDg  its  durability. 

What  I  now  claim  as  my  improvement  on  the  combined  stove,  as  patent- 
ed by  me  at  the  within  mentioned  date,  is  the  casting  the  entire  front  thereof 
io  one  piece,  in  the  manner  set  forth,  with  the  addition  of  ridges,  or  reeds, 
apoo  that  part  of  the  curved,  or  inclined,  plate  which  is  directly  exposed  to 
the  fire;  I  also  claim  the  making,  or  casting,  of  that  portion  ot  the  inclined, 
or  curved,  plate  which  is  so  exposed,  in  a  separate  and  distinct  piece*  in  the 
Binner,  and  for  the  purpose,  herein  fully  set  forth. 

Jordan  L.  Mott. 

Remark  by  the  Editor. — We  have  a  small  stove  of  the  above  kind  in  use 
11  a  chamber  stove,  and  have  found  it  to  operate  extremely  well.  The 
coal  burnt  in  it  is  such  as  we  should  formerly  have  considered  as  refuse, 
and  which  would  have  been  thrown  away. 
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Itiport  m  the  use  of  the  Hot  Mr  Blast  in  iron  Furnaces  and  Foundries. 
By  A.  GuENTYEAU,  Engineer  and  Professor  in  the  Royal  Sdiool  of  Mines. 
(Tranfllated  for  this  Journal,  by  Professor  A.  D.  Bacbe.) 

[Continued  from  p.  66.] 

The  following  details  confirm  the  abstract  of  results  just  given. 

1i/.  Htmaces  using  coke  or  coal. 

The  results  as  to  economy  by  using  the  hot  air  blast  are  Stated,  in  the 
Scottish  works,  as  nearly  3  to  2.  At  Yienne,  the  same  quantity  of  coke 
which  waa  used  for  1.075  of  ore  and  flux  in  the  charge,  is  now  used  for 
1*51.  At  La  Voulte,  where  the  air  is  heated  only  to  320^  in  the  manufac- 
tsrsof  iron  for  forging,  I  part  of  coke  is  now  used  to  2.1  parts  of  ore  and 
fax.  At  the  furnace  of  ferre-Noire,  1  lb.  of  coke  is  used  to  1.82  of  the 
ttud  ore  and  flui. 

AtTorteron,  where  a  mixture  of  coke  (1-3^  and  charcoal  (2-3)  is  used  as 
iB«l,llb.  of  the  fuel  is  used  to  2.83  lbs.  of  the  mixed  charge,  with  the  hot 
lirbUst.    While  at  the  furnace  of  Guerche,  where  they  use  the  same  ore. 
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flai  aqd  fuel,  bat  with  the  cold  air  bliftt,  1  Ihi  of  the  fael  is  uied  for  2.98 
lbs.  of  the  mixed  ore  and  flux* 

At  Ancj-le-Franc  where  charcoal  is  used,  in  the  proportion  of  2-3  oak 
charcoal  and  1«S  of  white  wood,  2.1  lbs*  of  the  ore  and  flux  require 
1  lb.  of  fuel  with  hot  air,  aod  2.5  lbs.  require  the  same  fuel  with  heated  air. 
At  Wasseralfinaen,  the  increase  of  the  mineral  charge  when  hot  air  is  used 
is  1.43  to  1«  and  at  Riouperoux,  1.42  to  1. 

When  iron  for  forging  onlj  is  made,  and  fuel  is  scarcCf  it  is  thought  that 
the  hot  air  blast  will  be  of  but  little  advantage!  the  company  who  use  the 
patent  for  this  blast  have  stipulated  for  the  Creusot  furnace,  not  to  paj  for 
the  construction  of  the  heating  apparatus,  in  case  no  real  advantage  is  de« 
rived  from  its  use. 

In  those  furnaces  which  use  the  hot  air  blast,  and  where  the  mineral  part 
of  the  charge  has  been  increased,  the  charges  pass  less  rapidlj  than  former- 
Ij,  and  there  are,  of  course,  fewer  charges  in  a  ^iven  time,  but  so  much 
more  ore  passes  in  the  same  time  that  the  run  of  iron  is  much  increased. 
This  increase  is  greater  when  the  iron  is  made  of  the  quality  for  forging 
than  when  made  for  casting.  At  Yienne,  where  iron  of  the  second  men- 
tioned quality  is  manufactured,  the  daily  yield  has  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
1.22  to  1,  while  at  Janon,  where  that  of  the  first  named  quality  is  used, 
the  ratio  is  1.6  to  1.  At  La  Voulte,  they  produce  in  twenty-four  hours  8 
or  9  tons  of  iron  for  forging,  and  it  is  stated  that  with  an  increase  of  the 
blast,  the  yield  could  be  increased  to  11  or  12  tons  withoat  injuring  the 
quality  of  the  iron. 

The  greatest  advantage  from  the  hot  air  blast  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in 
the  diminution  in  the  enormous  quantity  of  fuel  (coal)  used  in  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish  works.  The  results  obtained  in  the  works  of  the  south  of  France  are  the 
following.  At  Yienne  where  they  chiefly  make  iron  for  casting,  they  tried 
the  Clyde  form  of  heating  apparatus,  but  abandoned  it  for  that  of  Caider, 
by  which  they  heat  the  air  above  the  melting  point  of  lead.  The  economy 
of  coke  has  been  in  the  ratio  of  1.37  to  2.50.  And  the  daily  yield  has  in- 
creased from  4i  to  5  or  6  tons  of  iron.  The  daily  product  of  the  two  fur- 
naces at  Janon,  where  Taylor's  heating  apparatus  is  used,  is  8  or  9  tons  of 
iron  for  forging,  by  the  consumption  per  ton  of  1.20  to  1.40  of  coke.  This 
does  not  include  the  fuel  required  to  heat  the  iron.  Each  of  the  three  fur- 
naces of  La  Youlte  turn  out  9  tons  uf  iron  for  forging,  while  with  the 
cold  blast  they  made  but  7i  to  8  tons  of  the  best  quality,  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances.  The  consumption  of  coke  Is  now  1.25  to  l.SO 
tons  for  each  ton  of  iron,  besides  about  600  lbs.  per  ton,  which  is  required 
to  heat  the  blast;  the  former  consumption  was  2.10  to  2.30  tons  of  fuel  for 
one  of  iron.  The  experiments  made  in  France  with  crude  coal  and  the 
hot  air  blast,  have  not  been  conclusive  in  regard  to  its  advantages,  com- 
pared with  the  cold  blast. 

At  the  new  Torteron  furnace  where  charcoal  (2-3)  and  coke  (1-3)  are 
used,  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  about  the  same  for  the  two  kinds  of  blast. 
With  the  hot  air  blast,  however,  they  make  excellent  pig  iron  for  castings 
without  any  difiiculty. 

2.  On  ine  uie  of  raw  coal  in  smelting  furnaces. 

The  substitution  of  raw  coal  for  coke  is  doubtless  the  source  of  the  very 

freat  economy  observed  in  the  Scotch  works,  where  the  heated  air  blast  has 
een  introduced.  It  was  generally  believed  in  this  country,  as  late  as  1833, 
that  the  hot  air  blast  was  indispensable  to  the  use  of  the  fat  Tarieties  of 
coal,  without  cokeing.    It  was  known  that  certain  dry^  bituminous  coalsi 
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night  be  used  as  fuelt  even  without  admixture  with  coke,  and  without 
heating  the  blast,  as  is  still  practised  in  Wales. 

In  some  of  the  English  furnaces,  on  account  either  of  the  cakeing  of  the 
cos],  or  of  its  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  sulphur,  coke  is  still 
used  with  the  hot  air  blast  In  one  of  the  Welsh  works,  thej  partly  coke 
the  coal,  and  with  good  effect^  a  hint  which  maj,  perhaps,  be  improved  upon 
here. 

The  following  observations  on  the  use  of  coal,  of  different  qualities,  with 
the  common  blast,  have  been  collected. 

A  carbonate  of  iron  was  advantageously  smelted  at  Vizille,*  with  a  mix- 
tare  of  coke,  and  of  verj  compact  anthracite,  with  the  cold  air  blast.  The 
high  price  of  the  coke  rendered  the  manufacture  unprofitable.  It  has  been 
bond  at  Creusot,  that  raw  coal  could  be  mixed  with  the  coke  used,  in  the 
proportion  of  fifCj  per  cent,  of  the  whole  fuel,  without  injurv  to  the  quality 
of  the  iron,  and  without  diminution  in  its  quantity.  At  Decazeville,  M. 
Coste  found  that  ail  the  neighbouring  coals  could  be  used  with  the  cold  air 
blast,  and  the  furnaces  there,  as  well  as  at  Firmy,  have  since  used  no  other 
foel,  except  when  it  was  necessary  to  work  up  the  fine  coal.  The  same 
weight  of  raw  coal  is  now  used  as  was  formerly  of  coke.  The  pig  iron  has 
not  deteriorated  in  quality,  and  the  daily  yield  is  the  same  as  l>efore,  name- 
Ij,  alMut  five  tons.t  In  all  these  cases,  there  is  an  advantage  resulting 
from  the  less  quantity  of  earthy  matters  in  the  charges,  than  when  coke  is 
used;  it  has  been  found  at  Decazeville,  that  they  require  but  half  the  quan- 
tity of  flux  used  with  coke,  when  raw  coal  is  substituted  for  it. 

A  fact  of  an  opposite  kind  was  presented  at  Alais,  where  an  attempt  to 
mix  raw  coal  with  coke  was  unsuccessful,  the  yield  of  the  furnace  being 
sensibly  diminished  when  the  coal  was  but  one-sixth  of  the  charge.  The 
coal  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

At  several  of  the  furnsces,  such  as  Terre  Noire,  &c.,  coke  made  from  the 
fine  coal  is  cheaper  than  the  coarse  coal,  and  no  advantage  can  be  realized 
by  the  use  of  raw  coal. 

In  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  coal,  it  has  been  observed  that  those 
which  cake  too  much,  or  which  fly  to  pieces,  are  both  ill  adapted  to  use  in 
the  smelting  furnace.  As  to  other  varieties,  they  may  be  used  either  with 
or  without  admixture  of  coke. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  hot  air  blast  is,  or  is  not,  necessary,  seems 
to  be  undecided,  observations  being  contradictory.  It  is  possible  that  some 
kinds  of  coal  may  render  the  use  of  the  hot  air  blast  advantageous,  or  even 
absolutely  require  it,  while  others  may  work  well  with  cold  air.  Some  may 
require  the  hot  air  blast  to  drive  off*  the  bitumen  before  they  reach  the 
boshes,  while  others  may  not  need  such  aid.f 

S.  Smelling  furnaces  where  charcoal  is  used  as  a  fuel. 

These  furnaces  requiring  a  less  draught,  and  being  lower  than  those  for 
coke,  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  placing  the  heating  apparatus  at  the 
tronnel  head.  At  Wasseralfingen,  the  pipes  are  nearly  vertical,  and  pass 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  to  the  platform,  and  back  again  to  the 
tsyeres;  at  Ancy-le-Franc  they  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  directly  above 

*  For  an  account  of  these  important  experiments*  see  this  Journal,  vol.  zv.,  p.  346. 

f  In  1835,  it  is  stated  that  the  same  furnaces  run  six  tons  per  twenty-four  hours. 

I  It  M  stated  that,  at  Frederickshutte,  in  Silesia,  a  successful  attempt  has  been  made 
to  s«ell  with  law  coal  as  a  fuel,  and  with  the  cold  air  blast.  The  coal  does  not  cake 
readily.    (Erdman't  Gbem.  Joum.) 

15» 
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the  trunnel  head.  An  apparatus  formed  of  curved  pipes,  passing  in  an 
arched  form  over  the  trunnel  head,  has  been  proposed  bj  Mr.  Taylor,  bnt 
appears  not  to  be  as  durable  as  that  just  referred  to. 

The  experience  of  several  jears  has  proved  that  the  heat  of  the  combust- 
ible matters  which  take  fire  on  issuing  from  the  trunnel  head,  and  of  the 
other  gaseous  matters,  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  blast  to  570^  Fah. 
To  this  method  of  heating,  several  objections  have  been  made;  first,  that  in 
a  well  constructed  furnace,  the  air  issuing  at  the  trunnel  head  should  not 
be  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  that  required  for  the  blast.  This  objection  is 
not  founded  on  observation,  for,  besides  the  heated  gases  which  escape,  and 
which  do  not  burn,  there  are  combustible  ones  escaping  which  take  fire  at  the 
trunnel  head,  and  give  out  heat  bj  their  combustion.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that,  in  manj  works  in  France  and  Germanj,  the  heat  which  would, 
otherwise,  be  lost,  is  applied  to  various  useful  purposes.  A  second  ob- 
jection is,  that  this  mode  of  heating  is  dependent  upon  the  proper  working  of 
the  furnace,  and  maj  fail  at  the  very  time  that  heat  is  required  to  remove 
an  obstruction  in  the  furnace,  from  the  effect  of  the  very  obstruction  which 
is  to  be  removed.  This  difficulty  is  easily  obviated  by  burning  a  few  fag- 
gots in  the  flues  containing  the  air  pipes,  when  extra  heat  is  recjuired. 

In  fact,  this  apparatus  has  proved  generally  satisfactory,  requiring  neither 
additional  fuel,  nor  attendance.  The  exterior  of  the  tubes  should  be  cleaned 
about  every  fortnight,  to  remove  dust,  and  other  matters,  which  would  im- 
pede the  communication  of  heat.  The  cleansing  of  the  long  horizontal 
pipes,  such  as  are  used  at  Torteron,  is  an  inconvenient  matter. 

It  may  be  well  to  repeat,  here,  the  results  obtained  by  the  hot  air  blast 
at  Wasseralfingen.  At  a  cost  only  of  the  construction  and  repairs  of  the 
heating  apparatus,  the  daily  yield  of  the  furnace  was  increased  thirty-nine 
per  cent;  the  auality  of  the  iron,  for  casting,  was  not  deteriorated;  and  the 
consumption  ot  fuel  was  diminished  from  1  to  .61.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  was  from  390*»  to  400°  Fah. 

At  Ancy-le-Franc,  the  consumption  of  charcoal  per  ton  of  iron  was  di- 
minished twenty  per  cent.,  while  the  iron  was  improved  for  castings.  The 
air  was  heated  to  570^  The  want  of  power  of  the  blowins  machine  pre- 
vented a  due  supply  of  heated  air,  and  the  daily  yield  of  the  furnace  was 
decreased. 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  are  several  works  in  Franche-Comte, 
where  they  heat  the  air  blast  from  the  trunnel  head.  They  have  a  greater 
daily  yield,  and  consume  leas  fuel  than  formerly,  but  state  that  the  working 
of  the  furnace  is  not  so  regular  as  before.  This,  probably,  depends  upon  some 
defect  in  their  construction,  since  it  certainly  is  not  a  usual  accompaniment 
of  the  hot  air  blast. 

At  Hayange,  (Moselle,)  a  furnace  twenty-six  feet  in  height,  and  using 
charcoal,  was  supplied  with  the  hot  air  blast.  By  means  of  an  apparatus 
like  that  used  at  Wasseralfingen,  the  air  was  raised  to  61S°  Fahr.,and  even 
above  this  point.  The  area  of  the  blast  pipe  was  doubled,  and  the  pressure 
slishtly  diminished.  The  charge  of  ore  was  increased  from  430  lbs.  for 
£2|  cubic  feet  of  charcoal,  to  680  lbs.  The  same  number  of  charges  were 
made  per  day,  and  the  gain  resulted  only  from  the  increase  of  ore  in  each 
charge.  The  heating  apparatus  has  required  no  repairs  since  its  establish- 
ment, a  year  ago.  In  another  furnace,  at  the  same  place,  the  heating  ap- 
paratus navii\g  given  way,  the  cold  air  blast  was  resumed  at  an  additional 
expense  of  twelve  per  cent,  of  charcoal,  per  ton  of  iron. 
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It  it  stated  in  a  G^emtn  jaornal,*  that,  bj  heating  the  air  from  a  hydranlic 
Mewing  nacfaine,  (>j  an  apperatat  at  the  trannel  head  of  a  furnace,  a  saving 
of  tweatj-five  per  cent,  of  fnel  had  resulted.  The  air  was  heated  to  480^ 
Fafc. 

At  Plona,  in  Switzerland,  ther  hare  used  the  hot  air  blast  to  advantage, 
the  fiiel  being  a  roiztare  of  wood  and  charcoal.  Each  charge  consists  of  61 
lbs.  of  charcoal,  nearly  half  being  from  hard,  and  the  rest  from  resinona 
vood,and  198  Iba.  of  frine  wood,  which  would  have  yielded  48  lbs.  of  light 
charcoal;  of  220  lbs.  of  ore,  containing  51  per  cent  of  iron,  and  60  lbs.  of 
aa  arcUlaceana  flui.  From  18  charges  they  obtain,  in  twelve  hours,  20,196 
lis.  of  pig  iron.    The  economy  is  reckoned  at  about  S3  per  cent 

These  results  are  more  satisfactory  than  those  furnished  by  charcoal, 
tlone,  and  cold  air,  or  even  than-^lhose  aflTorded  by  charcoal  and  the  hot  air 
blast.  So  Buccessfnl  are  they  considered,  that  a  saw  mill  has  been  estab- 
lished to  cut  the  wood  to  the  required  size. 

£to  be  continued.  3 

Htmter^e  Patent  Stone-Planing  Machine* 
In  March  last,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  James  Hunter,  of  Leys  Mill, 
Arbroath,  ^*for  certain  improvements  in  the  art  of  cutting,  or  what  is  com* 
monly  called  facing  and  dressing  certain  kinds  of  stone."  The  specifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Hunter's  method  has  not  yet  been  enrolled;  but  from  a  Report, 
with  a  copy  of  which  we  have  been  favoured,  made  to  the  proprietor  or  the 
Leys  MiirQuarries  (W.  F.  L. Carnegie,  Esq.)  by  Messrs.  Carmicbael  and 
Kerr,  engineers,  of  Dundee,  who  were  invited  to  see  the  method  in  actual 
operation  at  these  quarries,  and  to  verify  the  results,  it  appears  to  be  im- 
mensely superior  to  any  other  hitherto  devised.  Mr.  Hunter  has  seemingly 
realised  that  great  desideratum,  a  power-machine  for  the  cutting  and  dress- 
ing of  stone,  capable  of  withstanding  the  extraordinary  friction  to  which  it 
must  be  necessarily  subjected.  The  dispatch  with  which  immense  blocks  of 
stone  are  cut  up  and  dressed,  by  Mr.  Hunter's  apparatus,  is  prodigious;  yet 
the  cost  of  tools  is  neit  to  nothing— '^only  a  halt  penny-worth  of  steel  for 
every  hundred  feet  of  planed  surface?" 

Bepart  of  Mr.  Charles  Carmiehaelf  and  Mr.  John  Kerr^  Engineers^  Dundee^ 
on  the  power  of  Mr.  James  Hunter's  Stone-planing  Machine. 
Sir,^ Agreeably  to  your  desire,  we  have  visited  Leys  Mill  Quarries,  and 
attended  minutely  to  the  performance  of  the  stone-planing  machines.  These 
machines  do  their  work  most  effectually, as  the  following  experiments,  which 
we  witnessed,  will  testify. 

Experiment  First, 
We  went  to  one  of  the  machines  that  had  six  stones  laid  on  the  bench, 
one  of  which  was  planed,  and  the  second  begun  to  be  operated  upon;  while 
this  was  doing  we  took  the  dimensions  of  the  other  four  stones,  viz.:— 


Number 
of  Stones. 

Length  of 
Stones. 

Breadth  of 
Stones. 

Thickness. 

Finished 
Thickness. 

Quantity 
Uken  oil. 

1 
3 
3 

4 

Feet.  Inekes. 
5         3 
5          0 

5          6 
4          0 

Feet,  India. 
2         6 
2          8 
2         6 
2          3 

Buhee. 

H 

3 
6 

4 

hithee. 
2* 
31 

2J 

/neAet. 
1 

Erdman's  Journal,  vol.  zviii.,  p.  340, 1833. 
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The  aTenige  thickoeBs  of  the  above  stones  are  jeiTen,  but  maD?  parts  of 
them  were  much  more  than  the  thickness  stated.  One  of  the  broad  finishing 
tools  was  blunted  ere  the  experiment  began,  and  was  changed  when|No.  2 
was  in  the  operation  of  being  planed.  No.  3  was  a  very  hard  stone,  and  was 
what  is  technically  called  jolk,  in  planing  which  one  of  the  roughing  tools 
broke  at  the  point;  still  it  wrought  out  the  stone,  and  was  then  replac^.  A 
splinter  came  off  the  face  of  the  last  stone,  when  about  half-finished,  which 
was  another  cause  of  delay,  as  they  had  to  go  over  it  again;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  delay  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  one  tool,  by  another  being 
changed,  and  by  having  to  go  over  the  one-halfof  the  last  stone  twice,  yet  the 
time  altogether  was  forty-five  minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  sixty-five  super- 
ficial feet  per  hour. 

Experiment  Second^  (same  tnaehine.) 

Five  stones  were  now  put  on  the  planing  machine,  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions, viz.:— ^ 


Number 
of  Stones. 

Length  of 
Stones. 

Breadth  of 
Stones. 

Thickness. 

Finished 
Thickness. 

Quantity 
taken  off. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Feet,  India. 
4         3 
3          9 
3          4 
3          6 
3          8 

Feet.  Inches. 
2         2 

1  10 

2  8 

2  0 

3  6 

Inches, 

54 

Inches. 

3i 

4 

4i 

Bickes. 
2 

H 

2 

^ 

1 

These  stones  were  planed  in  forty-two  minutes. 

The  above  stones  were  taken  from  the  quarries  without  selection,  and  the 
men  that  were  working  the  machine  were  not  informed  of  the  object  of  our 
visit.  Experiment  First,  began  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  noon^and  Exper- 
imeut  Second,  was  concluded  at  nine  minutes  past  two;  thus  leaving  twelve 
minutes  for  cleaning  and  reloading  the  bench  of  the  machine.  Had  all  the 
stones  been  5i  feet  long,  they  would  have  been  planed  in  exactly  the  same 
time,  for  the  machine  travels  the  distance  for  that  length;  so  that  nearly 
sixty-seven  feet  of  surface  would  have  been  planed  in  fortv-two  minutes. 

The  stones,  as  they  come  from  the  machine,  are  remarkably  smooth  and 
straight  on  the  face;  and  were  it  not  for  the  shade  left  by  the  tools,  we  would 
be  apt  to  think  them  polished,  as  they  feel  as  smooth  as  a  polished  stone. 

We  were  told  by  the  foreman  that,  during  the  last  week,  there  was 
planed  4,400  superficial  feet,  more  than  half  of  which  was  planed  on  both 
sides  (indeed  more  than  half  of  all  the  stones  that  leave  the  quarry  are  planed 
on  both  sides),  by  four  machines.  We  saw  the  payment  list  for  the  week; 
the  amount  was        -  •  -  -  -  -J86     16 

Add  blacksmith  for  dressing  and  grinding  tools        -        -      0  12    O 

£6  IS  6 
We  were  further  informed  by  the  manager  that,  during  the  last  summer, 
there  were  upwards  of  100,000  feet  of  pavement  planed  by  four  machines;  and 
there  was  one  thing  that  struck  us  most  forcibly,  which  is  the  small  degree  of 
wear  on  the  tools.  Three  shillings  a  week,  or  six  pence  per  day,  is  the  cost 
of  the  labour  for  dressing  and  grinding  the  tools  of  one  machine;  and  the 
whole  consumption  of  steel  during  the  last  year  was  under  one  hundred 
weight,  so  that,  if  we  measure  both  sides  of  those  stones  that  were  actaallj 
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C  toed  an  the  two  sides,  it  will  be  eeen  thmt  s  povnd  of  steel  will  plane  1»500 
et«  or  sboat  a  balfpenoj-worth  of  steel  for  everj  100  feet  of  planed  sur- 

There  are  now  five  machines  working  in  the  qoarry,  wronght  by  a  steam 
engiDe  ofslz-herse  power,  tlie  steam  cylinder  of  which  Is  16  inches  diame- 
ter, stroke  2  feet.  Besides  the  machines,  the  engine  has  to  work  two  In- 
clioe4  planes,  one  of  which  is  for  dragging  up  the  payement  from  the  quarry 
to  the  machines;  the  distance  on  the  inclloe  48  feet,  ascent  1  foot  in  5}  aye- 
ngeqoantity  about  thirty  tons  per  day  often  hours. 

The  second  incline  is  for  dragging  up  the  rubbish  from  the  quarry  to  the 
plice  where  it  is  deposited;  distance  87  feet,  ascent  1  foot  in  4;  quantity 
from  50  to  60  tons  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Tlie  aboye  shows  what  the  engine  is  actually  doing;  and  we  haye  no  hesi- 
tatioQ  Id  raying  that  the  engine  could  work  eight  machines  besides  the  in- 
clioei,  without  being  oyerloaded;  and  our  opinion  is  that  a  machine,  on  the 
arenge.  Is  not  much  more  than  one-half  horse  power. 

Note  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

To  eiplain  the  difference  which  is  apparent  between  the  quantity  of  plan- 
ed itooe,  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  enghieers,  might  bepro- 
doced  in  a  giyen  time  by  the  machines,  and  the  quantity  stated  to  them  as 
io  ooe  week  actually  sent  to  market,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,— Ist,  That 
it  ii  found  in  practice  to  be  cheaper  to  dress  the  stones  by  the  machipe  in 
tiie  roogh  state  and  shapeless  form  in  which  they  are  taken  from  the  quar- 
7,  and  to  square  them  by  hand  afterwards,  than  to  follow  the  opposite 

^  coQise,  as  is  done  when  the  whole  work  bas  to  be  performed  by  hand;  thus 
> great  quantity  of  work  measured  by  the  engineers,  but  not  ayailable  in  the 
urket,  is  nearljr  lost  3d.  A  considerable  quantity  is  renuired  to  be  dress- 
ed orer  twice  on  one  side,  or  on  both  sides,  according  to  circumstances;  thus 
tlie  itoaes,  No.  8,  in  Exp,  1,  and  Nos.  2,  3^  4,  5,  in  Exp.  2,  being  too  thick, 
were  redre«ed  on  the  under  side  to  suit  the  market.  2d,  The  quarry  does 
oot  always  afford  stones  of  a  size  to  fill  the  benches,  when  much  power  is 
loit,  u  the  machine  has  to  trayerse  the  whole  width.  4th..  Other  circum- 
ftiDces  (such  as  bad  weather,  kc.  &c.)  which  will  readily  present  them- 
ielres  to  the  minds  of  those  conyersant  in  these  matters,  always  occur  to 
preTent  general  results  from  attaining  the  extreme  limit,  which  may  be  cal- 
calated  as  possible,  from  the  data  of  a  short  experiment.    Mr.  L.  C.  hay- 

.  Bg  l«en  present,  can  confidently  testify  as  to  the  correctness  and  impartial- 
ity with  which  these  experiments  were  conducted,  and  to  the  truth  of  the 
ttibnDation  furoialied  to  the  engineers  by  those  in  liis  employment. 

Land.  Meek.  Mag. 
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On  tome  eUmeniary  lawn  ofEUetridty^  by  W.  Snow  Ha&bis,  Esq.  v.  r  s. 

(OOSTXVITBD  FBOK  p.  70.) 

7.  The  inductiTe  effect  of  a  qaantitjr  of  electricitj  diatributed  o]>on  a  con- 
dvctoria  directly  aa  theqaantity  and  inTersely  as  the  distance  between  the 
electrified  body  and  that  in  which  induction  is  produced. 

ladoctioo  is  not  modified  by  atmospheric  pressure  being  the  same  in  the 
air  and  in  a  partially  exhausted  receiver. 

8.  The  attraction  of  an  electrified  disk  for  a  neutral  uninsulated  oneavariea 
ioTenely  aa  the  square  of  the  distance  between  their  planes,  supposed  to  be 
parallel. 

(a)  This  force  is  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  force  or  disposition  of  the 
nooppoeed  portions  of  two  conductors,  being  the  same  in  disks  as  when  they 
are  backed  by  hemispheres,  cones,  &c.  Two  hemispheres  therefore  attract 
each  other  with  the  same  force  as  two  spheres  of  the  same  radii. 

{b)  The  attracting  force  is  as  the  number  of  attracting  points  directlyy  and 
their  distances  inversely. 

(e)  The  attraction  between  two  unequal  circular  areas  is  equal  to  that  be- 
tween two  areas  each  equal  to  the  lesser. 

(<f)  The  attraction  between  a  circular  ring  and  a  circle  is  the  same  as  ber 
tween  two  rings. 

(e)  The  attraction  between  a  sphere  and  a  spherical  segment  of  the  same 
curvature,  is  the  same  as  between  two  spherical  segments  equal  to  the  one 
used. 

A  point  may  be  determined  in  each  of  two  hemispheres  where  the  whole 
attractive  force  may  be  supposed  to  reside.  The  distance  of  this  point  from 
the  intersection  of  the  line  of  nearest  approach  of  the  spheres  with  the  sphe- 
rical surface  is  jr««  -^ — ^ — -^ -^  where  a  is  the  least  distance  between 

the  spheres  and  r  the  radius  of  each.    The  attractive  force  will  vary  as 


^{a  +  SLr). 

9.  **It  ia  demonstrated,  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  passage 
of  electricity  is  as  the  square  of  the  density  directly,  so  that  a  given  quantity, 
having  a  given  intensity,  and  about  to  discharge  [from]  or  flow  upon  a^iven 
point,  will  remain  in  the  same  relative  state  in  air  of  half  the  density,  if  the 
distance  between  the  points  of  discharge  be  doubled;  or  generally  if  as  the 
density  of  the  air  be  decreased  the  distance  between  the  points  of  action  be 
iocreased,  the  electrical  accumulation  will  still  remain  complete.  If  there^ 
fore,  the  density  of  the  air  be  indefinitely  diminished,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  points  of  action  indefinitely  increased,  we  shall  have  eventually 
the  same  relative  electrical  state  continued,  without  dissipation;  so  that  if 
«e  imagine  the  opposed  body  to  become  nothing,  then  the  accumulated  elec- 
tricity will  not  tend  to  leave  the  electrified  body  at  all,  supposing  it  to  be 
vithottt  the  influence  of  all  other  substances.  Discharges  of  electricity  un- 
der a  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  do  not  seem  to  occur  so  much  in  con- 
sequence of  a  tendency  of  the  electric  principle  to  evaporate,  as  it  were,  in 
ill  directions  into  space,  but  rather  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  non- 
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condacting  particles  interspersed  between  the  poiotSi  yhwi  and  towards 
which,  the  accumulated  electricitj  tends  to  flow.  It  is  hence  extremelj  doulit- 
fuly  whether  a  general  distribution  of  electricitj  in  mere  space  would  ever 
occur,  supposing  the  electrified  substance  to  be  the  onlj  existing  body  in  the 
uniTerse:  directly,  however,  that  we  assaroe  the  existence  of  another  body, 
there  is  a  space  devoid  of  resistance,  the  resulting  induction  would  generate 
an  attractive  force,  which,  however  small,  would  cause  an  electrical  carreat 
to  flow  through  a  distance,  however  great.'* 

This  most  singular  deduction  is  supported  bj  the  following  direct  experi- 
ments. A  sphere  of  brass  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  glass  globe  and 
supported  there  bv  a  brass  stem  which  was  connected  with  a  delicate  elec- 
troscope»  No  collapse  of  the  leaves  of  the  electroscope  had  occurred  when 
Ifths.  of  the  air  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  globe. 

Under  an  adequate  attractive  force  electricitj  passes  more  readil j  over  the 
surface  of  bodies  in  a  rarified  medium. 

10.  The  recession  of  electrified  bodies  from  each  other  does  not  depend 
upon  the  action  of  the  air  in  which  thej  are  placed,  the  repulsion  of  two  gold 
leaves  placed  in  a  larger  receiver  being  maintained  undiminished  when  .J^ths. 
of  the  air  was  withdrawn. 

^'Electrical  divergence  is,  unquestionablj,  an  extremelj  intricate  pheno- 
menon.  If  it  be  assumed  to  depend  on  a  repulsive  force  immediatelj  ins* 
pressed  upon  the  molecules  of  certain  kinds  of  matter*  then  it  must  lie  ad* 
mitted  to  be  a  species  of  repulsive  action  essentiailj  different  from  anj  re* 
pulsive  agencj  in  nature  of  which  we  have  the  least  experience.  Its  opera- 
tion is  at  ^reat  distances,  and  is  exerted  between  distinct  and  concentrated 
accumulations  of  the  repulsive  matter  disposed  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies;  and 
whilst  thus  exerted  at  sensible  distances,  it  is  either  altogether  controlled 
bj  some  other  force,  or  otherwise  so  feeble  as  to  be  incapable  of  produciog 
an  electric  diffusion  bj  expansion,  under  an  extremelj  diminished  atmos- 
pheric pressure." 


Eiperimenta  to  measure  the  vetodty  of  Eketricity^  and  the  duration  ofElee-- 
trie  Light.  By  Charles  Wheatstonc,  Esq.,  Profeesor  of  Experimsniai 
Philosophy  in  Kin^s  College^  London* 

The  cootinnance  for  a  certain  time  of  all  Inminons  impressions  on  the  ret- 
ina prevents  our  accnratelj  perceiving,  bj  direct  observation,  the  daration 
of  the  light  which  occasions  these  impressions;  bat  bj  giving  the  lominoos 
bodj  a  rapid  motion,  which  produces  the  appearance  of  a  continued  train  of 
light  along  the  path  it  has  described,  its  condition  at  each  moment  maj  l>e 
ascertained,  and  conseqoentlj  its  duration  determined.  The  same  law  of 
our  sensations  precludes  us  from  direct  perception  of  the  velocitj  witb 
which  the  luminous  cause  is  moving,  as  the  whole  of  its  track,  for  a  certain 
distance,  appears  to  be  equal!  j  illuminated;  but  bj  combioiog  a  rapid  tranp. 
verse  motion  of  the  bodj  from  which  the  light  proceeds,  with  that  which  it 
had  before,  its  path  maj  be  lengthened  to  an j  assignable  extent,  and  both  I  ta 
duration  and  its  yelocitj  will  admit  of  measurement.  The  author  gives  v^sl* 
rious  illustrations  of  this  principle,  and  of  his  attempts  to  applj  it  to  appr^. 
ciate  the  duration  and  the  velocitj  of  the  electric  spark.  His  first  experl. 
menfs  were  made  bj  revolving  rapidlj  the  electric  apparatus  giving  electiric 
sparks;  but  in  everj  instance  thej  appeared  to  be  perfectlj  instantaneoos. 
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Heoext  resorted  to  tbe  more  cooTenieiit  plan  of  TlewiDg  the  Image  of  the 
spark  reflected  from  a  plane  mirror,  which,  by  means  of  a  train  of  wheels, 
was  kept  in  rapid  rotation  on  a  horizontal  axis.  The  number  of  revolutions 
performed  by  the  mirror  was  ascertained  by  means  of  the  sound  of  a  siren 
coBoected  with  it,  and  still  more  successfully  by  that  of  an  arm  striking 
agamst  a  card,  to  be  800  in  a  second.  The  angular  motion  of  the  image  being 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  mirror,  it  was  easy  to  compute  the  interval  of 
time  occupied  by  the  light  during  its  appearance  in  two  successive  points  of 
its  apparent  path,  when  thus  viewed;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  image 
pased  over  half  a  degree  (an  angle  which  being  equal  to  about  an  inch,  seen 
ata  distance  often  feet,  is  easily  detected  by  the  eye)  in  the  1, 152,()00th. 
part  of  a  second.  The  result  of  these  experiments,  as  regarded  the  duration 
of  the  spark,  was  that  it  did  not  occupy  even  this  minute  portion  of  time;  but 
when  the  electric  discharge  of  a  battery  was  made  to  pass  through  a  copper 
wire  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  interrupted  both  in  the  middle,  and  also  at  its 
two  extremities,  so  as  to  present  three  sparks  they  each  gave  a  spectrum 
coDsiderably  elongated,  and  indicated  a  duration  of  the  spark  of  the  24,000tb 
part  of  a  second.  The  sparks  at  both  extremities  of  the  circuit  were  per- 
fectly rimultaneous,  both  in  their  period  of  commencement  and  termination; 
bat  that  which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  circuit,  though  of  equal  dura- 
tion with  the  former,  occurred  later,  by  at  least  the  millionth  part  of  a  se- 
cond, indicating  a  velocity  of  transmission  from  the  former  point  to  the  latter, 
of  nearly  288,000  miles  in  a  second;  a  velocity  which  exceeds  that  of  light 
itself. — Procteding$  of  the  Royal  Sodtty^  June  14^  ^[uotedin  Arcana  of 
Science^  1835. 


On  ihe  Bepuhive  Power  of  Heat.     By  the  Rxt.  Baden  Powell,   SawKan 

Prof  Geom,  Ooford. 

Prof.  Powell  examines  an  experiment  of  Signor  Libri,  from  which  the 
repulsive  power  of  heat  was  inferred,  namely  that  when  a  drop  of  water 
was  placed  near  the  end  of  a  wire  placed  horizontally,  or  even  inclined  a  lit« 
tie  upwards,  on  heating  the  wire  the  drop  receded  from  the  heated  part.  A  re- 
petition of  this  experiment  produced  only  a  slight  motion  explicable  by  th6  in- 
creased vaporization  on  the  side  next  to  the  heated  part  of  the  wire.  A  drop 
of  oil  placed  In  a  capillary  tube»  when  part  of  the  tube  is  heated,  recedes  from 
the  place  of  beat,  because  the  tube  is  rendered  slightly  conical.  No  effect 
w«  produced  on  liquids  contained  in  capillary  tubes  though  heated  until 
they  boiled,  nor  on  a  drop  between  two  inclined  plates  which  were  heated, 
Dor  on  a  globule  of  mercury  suspended  from  a  glass  plate,  by  heating  the 
plate. 

Mr.  Fresnel  placed  disks  of  foil  and  mica  before  a  delicately  suspended 
fliagnetic  needle,  and  brought  them  against  fixed  disks,  when  the  needle  was 
» little  Inclined  to  the  meridian  so  as  to  press  the  disks  together.  On  ap- 
plying the  heat  of  a  lens  to  the  disks  they  separated.  The  experiment  was 
aade  in  a  highly  rarified  medium.  Professor  Powell  repeated  the  experi- 
Bieot,  remarking  that  the  effects  might  be  produced  by  the  greater  heat  of 
the  surface  exposed  to  the  sun^s  rays,  which  would  render  it  convex.  By 
presaing  the  disks  closely  together,  the  coloured  rings  formed  would  give  a 
test  of  the  interval  between  the  disks.  The  tints  invariably  descended  in 
the  scale  when  beat  was  applied,  showing  that  the  intervals  between  the 
disks  Increased*     By  osiog  two  lenses  the  exact  amount  of  the  interval  may 
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be  ealcolated.  The  effect  of  ezpaotlon  will  be,  wbea  a  comrez  lent  is  plae- 
ed  apoo  a  plaDe,  or  cooTez,  or  erec  opoo  a  coiica?e  surface  of  less  curra- 
tare  than  the  lensi  to  dimioish  the  angle  between  the  lens  and  sorface,  and 
so  to  caose  the  rings  to  enlarge,  fiat  on  the  contrary  they  regularly  con- 
tract and  the  central  tint  descends  in  the  scale  until  the  whole  yanishes,  by 
an  increase  of  interraK  This  it  would  seem  must  be  due  to  a  real  repulsive 
power  developed  by  heat 

From  experiments  made  by  the  contact  of  a  lens  with  different  substances. 
Prof.  Powell  infers  that  whatever  tends  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  communi- 
cation of  heat,  tends  to  increase  the  observed  effect.  The  effect  is  increaS' 
ed  when  water  instead  of  air  is  introduced  between  two  lenses. 

Mstractfr*  Boyal  Soe.  Tronic 


The  Aurora  BorealU  as  a  Prognoitk  of  the  ft^eaiher. 

The  view  intended  to  be  enforced  in  the  foUowing  extracts  is  that  a  dis- 
play of  the  Aurora  is  immediately  succeeded  by  high  winds  and  storms. 

1.  Notice  ofinitancu  of  the  apptaring  of  the  Aurora  BoreaUSf  seen  from 
DundcCf  Perthshire^  in  1833  and  1834,  and  the  state  of  the  weaiher  siAh- 

.  quentto  the  several  instances.    By  Wm.  Gardihbr,  Jr.  Esq. 

^These  northern  illuminations  have  been  very  frequent  of  late  as  the  sub- 
joined list  of  dates  of  their  occurrence  in  1833  and  1834  will  show.  From 
drcumstaoces,  1  have  been  unable  to  make  scientific  observations  on  these 
interesting  phenomena,  but  the  statements  I  communicate  are  facts,  and 
facts  however  simple  and  apparently  of  little  value  in  themselves,  often  come 
to  be  useful.  The  object  I  have  in  view,  you  will  perceive,  is  to  establish 
that  the  Aurora  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  sure  prognostic  of  the  weather. 
From  the  observations  which  I  now  bring  forward,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of 
similar  odts  made  prior  to  1833, 1  have  learned  that  an  Aurora  is  always  suc- 
ceeded by  moisture,  and  frequently  by  storms,  that  are  In  general,  propor- 
tionate to  the  brightness,  extent  and  length  of  duration,  of  the  luminous  man- 
ifestation •"^[Lotid^'s  Mag.  of  Nat.  N%$t.  No-  46. 

2.  Remarks  CorUrUmtive  to  the  Elucidation  of  Meteoric  Atmospheric  Phsmh 

mena.    By  W.  H.  WRrrx,  Esq. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  a  detailed  account  of  the  weather  during 
the  latter  part  of  December  1830,  because  I  have  generally  found  variable 
and  stormy  weather  to  succeed  Auroras,  particularly  if  they  were  accompa- 
nied with  many  meteoric  appearances.  During  the  period  of  my  observa! 
tions  of  atmospheric  and  meteoric  showers,  1  have  invariably  found  that  a 
gale  of  wind,  generally  from  the  S.  or  S.  W.  has  followed  an  aurora  within 
thirty  hours^  or  at  most  thirty  six  hours;  but  differing  in  degree  according  to 
the  splendour  and  magnitude  of  the  aurora,  and  meteoric  appearances;  and 
therefore  I  think  the  following  observations  will  hold  good.  The  more 
splendid  and  active  an  aurora  is,  the  more  violent,  and,  consequently,  in  the 
shorter  period,  is  the  gale  that  succeeds,  and  the  shorter  its  duration;  and  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  languid  and  doll  the  aurora  appears,  the  longer  the 
gale  is  in  approaching,  the  less  its  violence,  and  also  the  longer  its  continu- 
ance. I  should  feel  obliged  by  the  observations  of  other  gentlemen  on  this 
interesting  subject,  because,  if  the  fact  be  universally  true,  particularly  in 
high  latitudes,  of  what  importance  would  it  be  to  our  navigators,  especially 
in  the  Northern  Ocean,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  those  interesting  phe- 
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oomena,  as  they  might  be  enabled  to  prepare  against  the  storm  which  that 
ippearance  may  be  said  to  predict — ^Loudon^s  Mag.  Nat.  IKat.  No.  46. 
Old  Kent  Road,  Dec:  10th,  1834. 

3.  Aurora  BoreaKs^  oj  Oct.  12, 1833.— Mr.  Fielding  who  describes  a  splen- 
J  display  of  the  Aurora,  seen  at  Hall,  England^  on  the  evening  of  Oct. 
12, 1^,  states  that  it  was  followed  by  a  sodden  fall  of  temperatare  in  the 
air.  The  wind  on  the  next  day  was  from  the  east,  inclining  to  the  sonthi 
»d  in  the  evening  blew  in  gusts  from  the  south  west.  There  were  showers 
ofraioon  the  evening  of  the  13th.^Zot4(/an's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  ST. 


Dark  Colour  of  the  Sky  at  Considerable  Heights  in  the  Atmosphere. 

Dr.  Barry  read  a  paper  on  the  dark  colour  assumed  by  the  sky  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  instanced  his  own  observations  on 
uceDdiag  Mont  Blanc.  At  a  particular  elevation,  when  surrounded  by 
fields  of  snow,  the  sky  deepened  in  tinge,  and  became  dark  violet ;  this  he 
eodeavoured  to  prove  to  be  the  effect  of  certain  rays  emanating  from  the 
SHOW,  and  received  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye.  In  order  to  shut  out  this 
isflQeDce,  he  stretched  himself  on  his  back,  and  giving  the  eye  a  short  rest, 
the  dark  colour  disappeared,  and  various  shades,  .more  or  less,  developed  as 
he  shut  out  or  admitted  those  rays,  to  his  vision.  These  various  shades, 
ind  the  corresponding  influences  which  gave  rise  to  them,  he  verj  inge- 
nioQsIy  reduced  to  a  scale,  and  illustrated  them  by  comparison  with  the 
nrious  tints  afforded  in  the  decomposition  of  light  by  the  agency  of  the 
pnsm*  [Proeeedinge  of  Brit.  Aeeoc^^Rep.  Pat.  Ino. 


CItU  Engineering. 


<%ieroaftofi«  on  the  Motions  of  Shingle  Beaches.    By  Henry  R.  Palmer, 

dvit  Engineer. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Palmer  is  exclusively  practical,  and  his  observations 
isteaded  to  farnish  rules  for  controlling  the  motions  of  a  beach,  so  far  as  to 
preserve  a  clear  channel  through  it  at  all  seasons,  and  in  every  variety  of 
veather. 

1.  The  motions  to  be  explained.  That  the  pebbles  which  compose  the  shin- 
gle beaches  on  these  coasts,  [Kent  and  Sussex,  £n^.]  are  kept  in  continued 
■otion  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  that  their  ultimate  progress  is  in  an 
ttsterly  direction,  are  facts  long  known,  and  commonly  observed.  The 
fallowing  oliservations  are  chiefly  directed  to  the  particular  manner  in  which 
the  motions  are  produced. 

From  a  general  view  of  the  effects  which  I  have  noticed,  it  appears  that 
Ihe  action  of  the  sea  upon  the  loose  pebbles  is  of  three  kinds;  the  first 
heaps  up,  or  accumulates,  the  pebbles  against  the  shore;  the  second  dis- 
tirbi, or  breaks  down,  the  accumulation  previously  made;  the  third  re- 
ttovei,or  carries  forward,  the  pebbles  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

For  convenience,  I  propose  to  distinguish  these  by  the  following  terms, 
*b:  the  first,  the  accumulative  action;  the  second,  the  destructive  action; 
the  thirds  the  progressive  action. 

All  the  consequences  resulting  from  these  various  actions  are  exclusively 
iderable  to  two  causesi  the  one  to  the  currents,  or  the  motion  of  the  gener- 
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al  bodj  of  the  water  in  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides;  the  other  to  the 
waves,  or  that  undulating  motion  given  to  the  water  by  the  action  of  the 
winds  upon  it;  and  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  present  inquiry, 
that  the  eflects  resulting  from  each  specific  cause  be  separately  considered. 
The  motion  of  the  shingles  along  the  shore  is  commonly  attributed  to  the 
currents,  the  action  of  the  waves  being  considered  only  as  a  distorbiog 
force. 

That  the  current  is  not  the  force  which  moves  the  pebbles  along  the 
coast,  will  appear  from  the  following  reasons. 

1st.  If  it  were  so,  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  pebbles  would  be 
determined  by  the  currents;  but  while  the  direction  of  the  currents  will 
vary  with  the  change  of  the  tides,  we  find  that  the  direction  of  the  pebbles 
may  remain  unaltered;  and  also,  that. the  motion  of  the  pebbles  is  contiuued 
when  no  current  exists. 

£d.  Although  the  velocities  of  the  currents  may  not  have  been  ascertained 
with  precision,  yet  it  is  known  that  the  velocities,  generally,  along  this 
coast,  which  can  possibly  act  on  the  shingles,  are  not  sufficient  to  give  mo- 
tion to  pebbles  of  every  dimension,  which  are,  in  fact,  carried  forward. 

3d.  That  the  motion  of  a  current  will  not  produce  that  order  in  which 
the  pebbles  are  found  to  lie,  which  order,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  may 
easily  be  distinguished  as  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  the  waves  only. 

The  direction  of  the  waves  is  determined  principally  by  the  wind,  the 
prevailing  direction  of  which,  on  the  coasts  referred  to,  is  from  the  west- 
ward. Every  breaker  is  seen  to  drive  before  it  the  loose  materials  which  it 
meets;  these  are  thrown  op  the  inclined  plane  on  which  they  rest,  and  in  a 
direction  corresponding,  generally,  with  that  of  the  breaker.  In  all  cases, 
we  observe  that  the  finer  particles  descend  the  whole  distance  with  the  re- 
turning breaker,  unless  accidentally  deposited  in  some  interstices;  but  we 
perceive  that  the  larger  pebbles  return  only  a  part  of  the  distance,  and, 
upon  further  inspection,  we  find  that  the  distance  to  which  each  pebble  re- 
turns, bears  some  relation  to  its  dimensions.  This  process  is  an  indication 
of  the  accumulative  action. 

But,  under  some  circumstances,  depending  upon  the  wind,  it  is  found 
that  pebbles  of  every  dimension  return  with  the  breakers  that  forced  them 
up  the  plane,  and  that  these  are  accompanied  also  by  others,  which  have 
been  previously  deposited,  but  which  are,  in  such  cases,  disturbed  by  the 
waves;  and  by  a  continued  repetition  of  the  breakers  acting  in  this  manner, 
the  whole  of  the  shingle  previously  accumulated  is  immersed  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  This  process  is  an  indication  of  the  destructive 
action. 

The  particulars  of  the  accumulative  action,  coin6tne(i  tin/A  that  of  pr(h 
greaiiofif  are  explained  as  follows. 

Let  A  B  G  D  be  an  inclined  plane, 
representing  that  on  which  the  loose 
pebbles  move.  Suppose  the  wind  to 
blow  in  such  a  direction  as  to  cause  a 
wave  to  stgke  a  pebble  at  A,  in  the  di- 
rection of  A,  a,  and  to  the  distance  (o) 
up  the  plane,  that  point  being  the  extent 
to  which  the  force  can  reach.  Now  here 
the  wave  breaks  partly  into  spray,  and 
is  dispersed  in  all  directions,  is  partly  absorbed,  and  descends  in  a  shallow 
form,  which  rapidly  diminishes  in  its  depth,  so  that  the  pebble  is  soon  left 
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eiposedy  aDd»  therefore,  does  not  retarn  the  whole  digtance  with  the  water, 
bDt  is  left  at  rest  at  a\  being  at  a  higher  level  than  that  from  which  its 
notion  conmenced. 

With  the  rise  of  the  tide,  the  striking  force  is  also  elevated;  and  bj  the 
npetition  of  the  operation  described  through  the  different  heights  in  soc- 
cMsioo,  the  further  motion  of  the  pebble  will  be  represented  by  ab  em^ 
4c,  the  distance  in  each  step  of  its  descent  being  something  less  than  in 
that  of  its  ascent,  nntil  it  has  reached  the  summit  (n)  determined  by  the 
beigiit  of  the  tide.  Now,  if  we  suppose  a  pebble  of  less  dimension  than  the 
^er  to  be  strack  from  the  same  point,  we  shall  find  it  raised  as  before; 
bat,  because  its  surface  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and  because, 
fron  its  less  bulk,  it  remains  lon^r  immersed  in  the  declining  wave,  it  will 
deicend  further,  and  follow  the  line  a  g^  &c.,  and  will  not  be  left  at  rest  till 
it  baa  reached  o* 

So  much  effect  has  been  attributed  to  the  motion  of  the  tidal  currents, 
that  fast  aoms  have  been  expended  in  attempta  to  divert  the  motion  of  the 
•bJDglea  to  a  distance  from  the  shore,  from  whence,  by  the  increased  depth 
tod  Telocity  of  the  current,  it  has  been  expected  they  would  be  carried  past 
a  particular  apot,  tbrouah  which  a  permanent  open  channel  has  been  re- 
quired. Such  attempts  have  been  made  at  various  periods,  during  upwards 
of  two  centuries,  at  Dover,  and  more  recently  at  Folkstone,  in  the  same 
oeighbottrhood«  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  they  have  not  been 
Mcceaafol,  and,  from  the  principlea  which  I  have  laid  down,  their  failure 
■aj  eaailv  bt  accounted  for. 

if  a  wall,  or  pier,  be  extended  from  the  ahore  into  the  sea,  it  is  evident 
that  such  erection  will,  in  the  firat  inatanoe,  impede  and  provent  the  pro- 
grtisire  motion;  that  motion  is  again  restored,  and  the  general  mass  pro- 
€eeda  as  if  no  impediment  had  existed. 

The  most  perspicuous  evidence  of  these  results  is  exemplified  at  the  bar- 
boar  of  Folkstone. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  this  exclusively  artificial  work,  the 
heich  traveled  along  the  line  of  the  cliff  in  the  ordinary  way. 

By  extending  the  walls  a  sufficient  distance  into  the  sea,  it  was  expected 
that  a  commodious  harbour  would  be  formed,  and  the  ahingles  diverted  so 
^ioto  deep  water,  that  they  could  not  again  appear  above  the  surface  until 
thej  were  removed  beyond  tne  harbour's  mouth. 

The  accumulation,  however,  immediately  commenced,  and  continued  as 
the  work  advanced,  until  it  became  apparent  that  no  other  effbct  was  pro. 
doced  upon  it  than  a  comparatively  sliant  chan^  of  direction;  the  entrance 
•f  the  harbour  being  much  encumbered  with  shinele,  an  additional  pier,  or 
jttty,  was  erected,  and  extended  about  two  hundred  feet  further  into  the 
Ka,  without  having  approached  the  effect  intended.  It  is  true»  that  some 
•dvantage  was  derived  from  the  extended  pier,  by  increasing  the  dis- 
taoce  between  the  most  violent  action  of  the  breakers,  and  the  still  water 
•f  the  harbour.  The  shineles,  therefore,  pass  the  mouth  in  a  more  dispersed 
fm  than  they  originally  did,  and  hence  they  do  not  as  readily  form  a  bar 
nar,  neither  does  its  perpendicular  height  become  so  great. 

ir,  then,  it  be  admitted  that  projecting  piers  will  not  prevent  the  encum- 
haoce  abont  the  mouth  of  a  harbour,  situated,  as  those  referred  to,  in  the 
Inct  of  the  restless  beach,  it  remains  te  be  seen  how  far  such  works  may 
k  otherwise  injurious. 

While  the  accumulative  action  is  going  on,  every  abrupt  projection  from 
fl^  caul  is  an  impediment  to  the  progressive  motion  of  the  beach,  tilt  its 
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angle  it  filed  op.  Such  abrupt  projections  offer  no  protection  against  the 
destructive  action;  when,  therefore,  bj  the  increase  of  the  wind,  the  action 
of  the  sea  becomes  violent,  an  accumulation  previously  caused  bj  a  pro- 
jecting pier  is  rapidlv  removed,  and  again  is  rapidly  deposited  where  it  is 
not  resisted.  And  tnere  is,  perhaps,  no  combination  of  circumstances  less 
capable  of  resisting,  or  more  favourable  to  the  deposition  of,  the  shingle^ 
than  is  found  in  artificial  harbours,  shielded  by  an  abrupt  weather  pier  on  a 
line  of  beach. 

With  a  long  continuance  of  violent  winds  from  the  same  quarter,  everj 
accumulation  of  loose  shingle  is  broken  down,  and  is  hurried  forward,  whilst 
it  unreroittinely  appears  to  seek  protection.  During  the  recent  gales,  every 
inlet  within  the  tract  of  the  beach  was  seriously  encumbered  with  it,  com- 
menced with  the  heap  accumulated  by  the  very  pier  that  was  intended 
to  prevent  such  an  effect,  (where  such  eiisted,)  and  increased  by  the  suc- 
cessive arrivals  of  those  more  remote, together  with  that  quantity  commonly 
passing  along  the  sloping  plane,  but  now  brought  down  by  the  destructive 
action,  and  forced  along  with  accelerated  motion.— [w^6sf.  Phil.  TVan$,  1834. 


Liverpool  and  Manchtater  New  Canal. 

We  understand  that  it  is  intended  to  form  a  canal  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  parallel  with  the  famous  rail-way,  and  nearly  of  the  same  length 
viz:  thirty-two  miles. 

The  new  canal  is  intended  for  the  cheaper  conveyance  of  the  passengers, 
l*>ggAg^>  light  goods,  and  parcels  which  are  now  carried  by  the  Liverpool 
railway  coRches  and  wagons.  This  undertaking  owes  its  origin  to  the  un- 
precedented success,  in  point  of  despatch  and  cheapness,  of  the  light  pas- 
senger boats  on  the  Scotch  canals  between  Paisley,  Glasgow,  and  Edinbnrg, 
and  to  the  Invention  of  a  new  apparatus  for  passing  light  boats  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  ascents  and  descents  of  canals  without  loss  of  time  or  ezpenditare 
of  water. 

This  apparatus  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  established  on  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal.  It  is  simple  in  its  form  and  cheap  in  its  construction,  and  from 
thtt  length  of  the  boats,  being  unrestricted  by  locks,  a  great  additional  booy- 
ancy  to  the  boats  and  consequent  increase  of  their  velocity  is  obtained. 

With  respect  to  the  cheapness  and  speed  of  this  conveyance,  the  experi- 
ence of  several  years  has  now  folly  proved  that  passengers  and  light  goods 
are  easily  and  regularly  conveyed  on  canals  In  light  iron  boats  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  accommodating  from  100  to  150  passengers;  at  a  speed  of  10 
miles  an  hour  and  upwards,  and  at  fares  less  than  one  third  of  the  Liverpool 
railway  fares,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  less  than  the  actual  cost  of 
outlaid  expense  of  conveyance  on  the  Liverpool  railway,  and  it  has  also  been 
ascertained  that  the  speed  on  canals  can,  if  necessary,  be  increased  to  twelve 
miles  an  hour. 

The  cost  of  making  the  new  canal  perfectly  complete,  is  estimated  at 
250,000/.  or  nearly  8,000/.  a  mile.  It  will  require  no  locks,  and  only  a 
small  reservoir  to  supply  the  evaporation  of  water  in  summer.  It  will  have 
a  towing  path  on  each  side;  that  is,  one  for  the  horses  in  each  direction. 
The  time  consumed  in  the  journey  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  (in- 
cluding that  of  the  omnibus  conveyance  at  each  end)  will  not  exceed  three 
hours;  the  great  obstacle  to  speed  arising  from  locks,  and  restricted  length 
of  the  boats  to  suit  the  locks,  being  now  removed. 

The  fsres  to  passengers  In  the  new  canal|  will  not  exceed  the  rates  charg- 
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edto  paneng^ere  on  the  Paisley  Canal,  the  average  of  which  hardly  exceeds 
ooe  half  penny  per  mile.  The  average  fare  on  the  new  Liverpool  and 
MiDcbester  Canal  will  therefore  be  abont  one  half  penny  per  mile:  or  from 
sereateen  pence  to  twenty  pence  for  thirty-two  miles,  the  distance  between 
Lirerpool  and  Manchester. 

This  average  rate  of  fares  Is  less  than  one-third  of  the  average  rate  of  fares 
encted  from  passengers  on  the  Liverpool  railway,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
percent,  under  what  the  Liverpool  Railroad  directors  have,  In  their  printed 
reports,  stated  to  be  their  outlay  on  each  passenger  conveyed  by  them  be- 
tveeo  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  At  this  low  rate  of  fares  the  proprietors 
of  Scots  canals,  and  particularly  the  Paisley  Canal,  have  during  the  last  four 
jms,  been  Increasing  the  number  of  their  passage  boats,  and  the  frequency 
*  of  their  voyages  or  trips.  On  the  Paisley  canal  the  boats  start  from  Paisley 
toGla^ow  twelve  times  a  day-^that  is  hourly,  and  as  often  from  Glasgow 
to  Paisley. 

There  being  little  trade  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  trips  of  the 
iwats  on  the  canaU  between  the  two  cities,  are  not  so  frequent  as  on  the  ca- 
nal between  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  But  (he  number  of  miles  run  by  the 
paasagre  boats  on  the  canals  between  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Paisley  daily, 
are  upwards  of  nine  hundred  miles;  whilst  the  total  number  of  miles  run  daily 
bj  the  passenger  coaches  and  uncovered  wagons  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway,  amounts  only  to  550  miles  daily. 

Another  striking  fact  is  certain.  The  gross  amount  of  the  fares  levied 
daily  for  running  these  900  miles  on  the  canals,  does  not  much  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  sum  stated  by  the  railway  directors  as  the  actuarcost  of  running 
^  550  miles  on  the  Liverpool  railway.  And  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the 
canal  receipts  are  profits  to  the  canal  companies,  who  have  been  thereby 
indoced  to  go  on  regularly  In  improving  their  passage  boats,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  their  voyages. 

On  the  canal  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  it  Is  proposed  that  a 
boat  shall  start  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  and  another  boat  from  Liver- 
pool to  Manchester,  at  the  end  of  every  hour,  for  twelve  hours  daily,  thus 
gliTing  twelve  opportunities  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  and  as  many 
from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  and  running  768  miles  daily,  or  280,325  miles 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  boats  are  to  be  constructed  and  fitted  up  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
on  the  Paisley  canal,  with  two  neat  cabins,  which  will  easily  accommodate 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  passengers,  or  three 
tboQsand  six  hundred  passengers  daily. 

The  coftt  of  running  these  boats,  stated  at  the  same  rates  as  on  the  Paisley 
canal,  will  be  £11,000  yearly,  Including  interest  of  the  capital  or  cost  of  the 
boats  and  of  the  horses  employed  in  drawing  them,  and  a  sinking  fund  to 
compensate  their  deterioration,  and  provide  for  their  replacement 

The  ahove  calculations  are  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  running  exactly 
wular  boats  and  some  larger  boats  on  the  Scot^  canals.  From  the  great 
extent  of  the  trade,  wealth  and  population  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
compared  with  Paisley  and  Glasgow,  the  quantity  of  passengers  and  goods 
conveyed  on  the  canals  between  Paisley  and  Edinburg,  must  be  altogether 
trifling  compared  to  that  which  will  be  conveyed  by  the  canal  between  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool;  and  judging  from  what  has  already  been  effected  by 
the  increased  speed  and  unparalleled  cheapness  of  the  Improved  iron  boats 
OS  the  Scots  canals,  it  is  calculated  that  the  light  iron  boats  on  the  new  ca- 
ssl  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  will  be  amply  supplied  with  goods 
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and  parcels,  and  that  the  reTenae  arislDg  from  the  trade  will  be  at  least  20 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  eipended. 

A  Tery  large  revenue,  also,  may  be  assuredly  expected  from  night  boats, 
carrying  light  goods,  parcels,  luggage  and  passengers,  at  lower  rates  than 
daring  the  day,  as  has  for  several  years  been  done  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
and  Union  Canals  between  Edinbnrgh  and  Glasgow.  In  these  night  boats 
the  charge  for  a  parcel  not  exceeding  one  stone  in  weight  will  be  only  4d. 
which  is  jast  one  third  of  the  Liverpool  Railway  charge. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  average  fares  to  passengers  on  the  famous 
Liverpool  Railway  are  from  triple  to  qaadrnple  the  average  fares  in  the  neat 
and  comfortable  cabins  of  canal  passage  boats,  running  ten  miles  an  hoar,  and 
that  many  of  the  railway  passengers  are  conveyed  in  uncovered  wagons,  the 
success  of  the  proposed  undertaking  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  secure. 
For  even  supposing  the  railway  company  (encouraged  by  their  corporate 
privilege  exempting  the  partners  from  being  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  cor- 
poration) were  to  reduce  the  fare  of  their  passengers  to  the  mere  outlay  or 
cost  of  the  conveyance,  it  will  be  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  above  the 
canal  fares,  which  after  delraying  all  expenses,  afford  a  handsome  profit  or 
dividend  to  the  canal  proprietors.  * 

Unlike  the  railway,  (be  new  canal  will  furnish  accommodation  to  all  the 
country  on  its  route,  equal  to  that  given  by  the  railway  to  the  towns  ooly 
at  each  extremity;  for  passengers  on  the  canal  can  be  received  or  landed  by  the 
l)oats  whenever  required. 

The  whole  line  of  the  canal  may  thus,  from  frequency  and  ease  of  access, 
become  like  a  main  street  connecting  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  fur- 
nish sites  for  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  and  chemical  establishments,  the 
canal  affording  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  water. 

As  soon  as  the  new  canal  is  fairly  established  and  the  quiet,  smoothneasi, 
speed  and  unrivalled  cheapness  of  the  conveyance  are  experienced,  we  may 
expect  to  have  opportunities  not  merely  every  hour,  but  every  half  hoar,  of 
passing  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  at  one  third  of  the  expense  bj 
the  railway.— ZoRcton  Public  Ledger. 


Mechanics^  Register. 


Jiuthorahip  of  an  improved  method  of  setting  ruifo.— A  suggestion  to  the 
following  effect  will  be  found  in  Prof.  Barlow's  report,  page  127,  voL  xvi.  of 
this  Journal.  'M  suggest  as  a  matter  deserving  the  attention  of  practical  men, 
that  as  the  bar  must  necessarily  contract,  it  will  draw  from  that  end  which 
is  least  firmly  fixed,  and  hence  all  the  shortening  will  probably  be  exhibited 
at  one  end  however  slight  the  hold  on  either  may  be;  and  when  it  happens 
that  the  adjacent  ends  of  two  bars  both  yield,  the  space  is  double.  To  avoid 
this  evil,  one  of  the  two  middle  chairs  in  each  bar  might  be  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  rail,  in  which  case  the  contraction  must  necessarily  be  made 
from  each  end.'' 

In  a  very  rough  article  in  the  August  number  of  the  London  Mechanics' 
Magazine  the  credit  of  the  suggestion  is  claimed  by  Mr.  James  Woodside, 
one  of  those  competitors  whose  plans  Prof.  Barlow  examined.  In  the  mildeat 
tone  of  rebuke,  the  Professor  replies,  admitting  that  the  suggestion  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  Mr.  Woodside,  although  he  had  not  recollected  having  so  de- 
rived it  when  his  report  was  written,  and  adding  that  while  Mr.  W.  was 
certainly  right  as  to/aci  he  was  certainly  wrong  as  to  motive. 
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f^e  coald  wish  that  similar  admimion,  as  to  facts,  had  been  made  by  the 
i^-ioTentors  of  Hare's  Compound  blow-pipe  and  of  the  jet  attached  thereto. 
The  second  inventors  were  Mr.  Rntter  and  Prof.  Daniell  of  England.*  B. 

Hancock's  Sieam  Carriage^^^X  correspondent  of  the  London  Mechanic's 
Magaane  states  that  the  joornej  from  London  to  HoansloW)  the  distance 
being  7h  miles  has  been  performed,  going  and  retoming  at  the  rate  of  aboot 
9|  miles  per  hoar.  The  stoppages  swelled  the  time  of  each  jaont  to 
aearlj  twelve  hoars. 

Maudes/ey  and  Iteld'i  Steam  Carriage.— -From  the  same  sonrce  it  ap- 
pears that  the  jaunt  above  referred  to  has  been  made  by  a  steam  carriage  of 
Mandesley  and  Field.  The  rate  about  ten  miles  per  hour.  The  time  oat 
8lu  10m.  and  back  in  lib.  22m.  inclnding  stoppages. 

Experiments  for  the  safety  of  the  Steam  Engine.-^Undev  the  act  of  the 
30th  of  Jane,  1834,  ^^autborizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  make  ez- 
perimeots  for  the  safety  of  the  steam  engine,''  and  appropriating  five  thou- 
>aod  dollars  for  that  purpose,  many  proposed  improvements  have  been  snb- 
Biitted  for  the  purpose  of  being  tested  by  eiperiments.  Some  of  these  were 
to  easily  tested  by  those  having  steam  engines  in  operation,  that  the  aid  of 
Government  was  not  needed:  others  were  attended  with  greater  difficulty, 
and  coald  not  be  tested  without  the  expense  of  constructing  boilers  and  other 
mchinery  for  the  purpose.  These  proposed  improvements  have  not  been 
tich,  asio  my  opinion,  to  warrant  a  large  expenditure  of  money;  and  no  ex- 
periments have  been  made  upon  them.  Such  experiments,  however,  would 
have  been  made,  if  they  could  have  been  made  without  the  expense  of 
constructing  engines. 

'^Tbe  act  seemed  particularly  to  require  that  the  steam  engine  devised  by 
Benjamio  Phillips,  of  Philadelphia,  should  be  examined  and  tested;  and  that 
Mr.  Phillips  should  be  employed  in  making  the  experiments.  Mr.  Phillips 
was  therefore  employed  to  construct  a  model  engine,  with  boilers  and  other 
machinery  which  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  im- 
provemeoti},  which  he  brought  to  this  District,  where  he  remained  several 
weeks  making  his  experiments  before  many  membe'rs  of  both  Houses  oi 
Congress,  before  the  officers  of  the  difierent  Departments,  and  others. 

*l  attended  very  carefully  to  these  experiments;  but  have  not  been  able 
to  perceive  in  them  any  improvements,  increasing  the  safety  of  the  steam 
engine." — [Rep,  of  Sec.  of  Navy  to  Congress^  183d  J 

New  AJruLon  Expedition  of  Biscovery. — This  project  Is  to  begin  the  ex- 
ptoiatioo  to  the  south,  and  to  travel  northward,  by  caravan.  The  district 
to  be  explored  is  tbat  between  the  termination  of  Denh^m  and  Clapperton's 
ftcoveriee  to  the  north  and  Campbell's  and  others  to  the  south.  It  com- 
prehends aboot  30^  of  latitude.  Attempts  were  making  in  London  to  pro- 
coie  sot»9criptions  for  the  outfit  and  maintainance  of  the  expettition. 

Undulating  Railway, — Arguments  on  this  subject  are  still  presented  both 
pro  and  coo.  A  one  sided  view  of  it  has  been  taken  in  this  journal,  but  one 
vhich  has  not  been  satisfactorily  refuted:  see  the  report  of  R«  StephensoDy 
ir.,  voL  XV.,  p.  1.  and  an  article  in  vol.  xii.,  1883. 

Mechanicat  Knightfiood.*^fiir.  Stephenson  has  been  appointed  a  knight  of 
tbe  order  of  Leopold. 

Cooking  by  Gas, — It  Is  stated  in  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  that 
vitbno  more  complex  contrivance  than  a  sheet  iron  cylinder  covered  with 
vire  gaoze,  and  placed  over  a  gas  light,  two  quarts  of  water  in  a  common 
copper  tea-kettle  may  be  boiled  by  the  consumption  of  three  cubic  feet  of 

*  See  this  Journal,  vol.  zi.,  p.  149. 
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gw.  The  gas  iasaiog  from  the  jet  pipe  mixes  with  the  air  in  the  cylinder, 
and  the  mixtare  is  set  fire  to  above  the  wire  gauze. 

HouMxrd^B  Quiekiilver  Engine. — A  trial  of  this  engine,  which  uses  the  ts- 
poar  of  mercorj  as  a  moying  power,  is  to  be  made  at  Lisbon  in  the  steam 
packet  Comet 

Curreni  through  the  StraiU  of  Gibraliar.^A  writer  in  the  Nautical  Ma- 
gadne  for  September,  explains  thus  the  carrent  which  sets  constantly  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediteranean  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  ot  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
1030  while  that  of  the  Atlantic  is  but  1028.  The  depth  between  Cents  and 
Enropa  point  is  4200  feet.  A  column  of  water  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1030, 
and  of  the  height  of  4200  ft.  would  balance  one  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1028 
and  of  the  height  of  4208^.  The  difference  of  level  of  the  two  seas  if  a 
barrier  were  placed  across  the  surface,  and  equilibrium  produced  by  pressare 
on  the  water  below,  would  be  8i  feet.  The  waters  of  the  Atlantic  tend  to 
press  in  therefore  at  the  surface,  while  the  denser  water  of  the  Meditera* 
nean  flows  oat  at  the  bottom.  Observations  in  proof  of  such  an  under  current 
have  been  made. 
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I^ovember 

683.  PmsiiateSt  making  and  dying  tW/^— Felix  Fotsard,  City  of  PhOadelphia.  7 

683.  Cutting  StraWf  Sec — Henry  C.  Jones,  Rochester,  Ohio,  7 

684.  Charcoal  JTitn.— E.  B.  Gilbert,  Eupbrata,  New  York,  7 

685.  Bone  Sake.^Jamtu  Pudney,  SUnford,  New  York,  7 

686.  Craeken^  cuttings — ^L.  P.  Clarke,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  7 

687.  Cutting  jSlThRa.— Asbman  Hall,  Putnam  County,  New  York,  7 

688.  Qritt  Ifi^-^Philip  Hauser,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  7 

689.  B/kary  Steam  Engine, — John  G.  Hotchkiss,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  7 

690.  Smut  ifaefttfiew— John  Tuck,  Columbus,  Pennsylvania,  7 

691.  Canal  iSfeam-ftoo^.— John  Elgar,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  7 
693.  Mail  road  and  Canal  TVanaportation. — John  Elgvr,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  7 

693.  Balance  for  Counters. — Elias  A.  Hibberd,  Lunemberg,  Vermont,  7 

694.  lanning,  extract  of  Bark  for.—Oiia  Batchelder,  Bedford,  New  Hampshire,        7 

695.  Born  CollarB,—B.  C.Call,  Sterling^,  Connecticut,  14 

696.  Screen  for  Grotn.— B.  P.  Fitzpsirick,  Mount  Morris,  New  York,  14 

697.  Jinti-Jriction  iov.— E.  Fisk,  and  J.  C.  Green,  Fayette,  Maine,  14 

698.  Steam  engine^  em<ri/tigti/.-*Charle8  J.  Conway,  city  of  New  York,  14 

699.  Cisterns,  &e.,  waterproof — Levi  Kidder,  city  of  New  York,  14 

700.  Anodyne  airop, — Rezm  Thompson,  Rome,  Tennessee,  14 

701.  Floating  dry  (2m^.— Rufus  Porter,  Bellerica,  Massachusetts,  14 
703.  Smut  machine. — E.  P.  Fitzpatrick,  Mount  Morris,  New  York,  14 

703.  Jmoanfar  /ea/Acr. —WiUiam  Gates,  Hanover,  New  York,  14 

704.  iireplaoef  &e, — J.  Douglass,  S.  Durham,  Maine,  14 

705.  IruBsfor  hernia* — ^V.  Wilkinson,  city  of  New  York,  14 

706.  J7mr,  eziraetinf  from  ekins, — ^Nahum  Swett,  Readfield,  Maine,^  14 

707.  'iruss  for  hernia. — Robert  Semple,  Yandalia,  Louisiana,  14 

708.  Propelling  by  screw. — ^E.  P.  Fitzpatrick,  Mount  Morris,  New  York,  ^ 

709.  Cheese  press^-'W.  C.  Greenleaf,  Andover,  Maine,  ^ 

710.  &ark  catcher, — G.  Holbrook,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  ^ 

711.  Feathers,  dressing.^B.  Smith,  Schodack,  New  York,  23 
713,  Medicine  administered  by  steam. — Ben.  Grut,  city  of  New  York,  ^ 

713.  Sopha,  &&,  springs  for. — E.  Cherrington,  Boston,  Mass.  ^ 

714.  Bedstead  and  mattress, — E.  Chairington,  Boston,  Mass.  33 

715.  BaU-^vads. — ^E.  Johnson,  Rochester,  New  York,  ^3 
716  Barse  tkoe  moetote^— Ueniy  Borden,  Troy,  New  York,  33 
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717,  Mitf  MMAft«— Adam  Hiekmftn,  Abingdon,  Virginia,  SS 
nSL  Fbttmg  dry  i/oeA;.— J.  R.  Campbell,  and  J.  S.  Withington,  BoatOD,  Mail.,         36 

719.  8Uam  (Eoiibv.— Thomas  Ashcroft,  Boston,  Masi.  26 

7%  CkUSng  eaatingB, — Henry  Saunders,  Greensbuiv,  New  Tork,  26 

731  MarHaing  mat£me*'^J.  M*Bride,  Richmond,  Incuanat  26 

731  JSmubouiMfar  raU^oaia. — Dayid  Evans,  Philadelphia  county,  26 

73S.  Cmudhoat^  j&eel-croii.— L.  Parmellee,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  26 

73i  Sfring  sfld^— Charles  Bates,  Staunton,  Virginia,  26 

725.  Water  wheel. — Edward  Newman,  Stilesville,  Indiana,  26 

7%  Matoi,  appUeation  </.— John  Scott,  Philadelphia,  26 

7S7.  Shi9i4rmfi^laee.^^i\hett  Richards,  Ashfield,  Mali.  26 

TSa.  (Mm  teed  Ati/^.— John  Ambler,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  26 

739.  ^^ifrtvu.— Sater  T.  Walker,  Baltimore,  Matyland*  26 

m,  Grid  mtU— Samuel  Hyde,  Malone,  New  York,  26 

7jL  &IA— John  RuthTon,  city  of  New  York,  26 

731  Spark  eateher.^-J,  W.  Waples,  Wilmington,  DelawaK,  26 

733.  Cloih  uAnding  machine, — J.  Goulding,  and  J.  Brackett,  Boitoii»  Man.  26 

734  J^am  dreae. — J.  R.  Campbell,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  26 

735.  Ekfor  grain* — Thomas  Crook,  New  Hope,  Pennsylrania*  26 

736L  Otf  asr  AeorfA.— L.  V.  Badger,  and  R.  Walker,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  26 

737.  Cutting  afroio.— John  Wirt,  Evansham,  Va.  26 

lAst  of  Patents  which  issued  in  December^  1835. 

December 

7Si  Cupaia  jFWniue.-7-L.  V.  Badger,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  2 

73d.  PeneU  and  crayon  pomia, — George  C.  Baldwin,  Tieonderoga,  N.  Y.  2 

737.  Smaoiking  mete/f.— Bradford  Seymour,  Utica  N.  Y.  2 

738.  Sail  road  ear  wheels, — Arundius  Tiers,  Kensington,  Penna.  2 

739.  Sunken  veaaela^  raiaing.^yr.  Atkinson  and  E.  Hale,  City  of  New  York,  2 
74a  Waier-proof  booU.'^Dmd  Clarkson,  City  of  New  York,  2 
741.  BrJteafor  carat  &e.— John  K.  Smith,  Port  Clinton,  Pa.  2 
743.  DnUing  rocA— Aaron  Van  Cleve,  Stonington,  Conn.  2 
741  Ironpipea^  eaaUng, — John  D.  Morris,  Kensington,  Pa.  2 
741  Cooling  atove. — Henry  Stanley,  Rutland  County,  Vermont,  2 

745.  WeaUngatoekframea, — P.  Goodell  and  T.  W.  Hanrey.  Ramapo,  N.  Y.  2 

746.  Cbteraeed,  kul/ing.— George  W.  Taylor,  Bridgetown,  N.  J.  4 

747.  Cooking  stove.— Bennington  Gill,  City  of  N.  Y.  9 
74&  Cutting'  alraw.  See. — Leonard  Marsh,  Windsor  County,  Vt.  9 

749.  Beta,  traceUng.-^y.  De  Brain,  City  of  N.  Y.  9 

750.  7Vittf/orprMa/?«tw,&c.— John  F.  Gray,  City  of  N.  Y.  15 

751.  Fireplace. — Charles  Lane,  Hingham,  Mass.  15 
753.  Pramng  Mdfc.— Ulysses  Ward,  Washington  City,  15 
753.  Flour  do/^.— Aritus  A.  Wilder,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  15 
751  Latha^  cul/inj:.— Barnabas  Langdon,  Troy,  N.  Y.  15 
755.  7b&ieeo/9res».-nJohn  W.  Weems,  West  River,  Md.  15 
75$.  Budaokeatt  eleamng. — Daniel  T.  Laning,  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.  15 

757.  Sharpening  razora,  &<:.— William  Child,  Baltimore,  Md.  15 

758.  JVaier  cM/em.— Alfred  Palmer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  16 

759.  Iasip.-.Cyrus  Rust,  City  of  N.  Y.  j  28 
7(a  ZHmt  loefts.— J.  K.  8c  H.  C.  Campbell,  Charleston,  Mass.  28 
76L  Sfeantaaugc—SnuueX  Raub,  Jr.  Willcesbarre,  Pa.  28 
763.  JhraaSng  grain, — Moses  Darenport,  Phillips,  Somerset  County,  Md.  28 
7S1  Cleaning  fiaihcn,—-^dm\ind  Wood,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  28 
761  Briek  machine, — Benjamin  Hamblet,  Portland,  Me.  28 
7^-  JtmaXgamating  mUL-^J.  Curtis,  N.  Y.  28 
76fi.  Jma&amaHng  milL^^,  Curtis,  N.  Y.  28 

767.  Jhaa^amating  milL^^.  Curtis,  N.  Y.  28 

768.  Cam  preaa,  he. — Alonzo  S.  Gren?ille,  Cambridgeport,  Mass,  30 

769.  irofim,  £/e.  c/ofAes.~Samuel  Swett,  Jr.  Readfield,  Me.  30 

770.  TkraaSingmaMne, — Amos  Hanson,  Windham,  Me.  30 

771.  Slowing  maehinc^A.  M.  Wilson,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  30 
773.  dock  cteajkematr.— James  Fulton,  Shelby  County,  Ky.  30 
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Note  to  Readera. — In  order  that  the  Selections  mif^ht  not  be  crowded  out  of  t^"^ 
present  number,  an  extra  form  of  tweWe  pagfeB  has  been  added.    The  paging  if  t 
same  as  that  of  the  preceding  form,  with  *<  bis"  added. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Explosions  will  be  continued  in  the  next  numbe. 
and  concluded  in  the  following  one.  Cox.  Pvb* 

Erratum. — In  the  list  of  patents  for  1835,  the  final  number,  772,  is  correct.  The 
last  three  numbers  for  November^  and  the  first  three  for  December,  are  the  fUD^ 
owing  to  certain  patents  having  been  erroneous!/  marked  as  issued  in  the  Pateat  0^ 
fiee. 


The  first  series  in  the  annexed  table,  consists  of  results  obtained  wlien  tm 
disb  was  clean  but  the  surface  not  smooth ;  the  second  and  third,  when  the 
diafa  was  Tree  from  grease,  but  much  oxidated. 

Vot.  XVtl — No.  3.— Makch,  1836.  16 


and  concluded  in  the  follow inpf  one.  Cox.  Pub. 

Erratum. — In  the  list  of  patents  for  1835,  the  finsi  number,  772,  is  correct.  The 
last  three  numbers  for  November,  and  the  first  three  for  December,  are  the  same, 
owing  to  certain  patents  having  been  erroneously  marked  as  issued  in  the  Patent  0^ 
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MARCH,  163e. 


Practical  and  Tbeoretical  Meclianict. 


Report  of  Experiments  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania^  on  the  Explosions  of  Steam-Boilers^  at  the  request  of  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States, 

(  Continued  from  page  92 .) 

The  temperature  of  maximum  vaporizatioQ  was  obviously  about  292^  Fah. 
The  efiect  of  the  polish  was  thus  distinctly  shown  by  a  comparison  with  the 
preceding  table,  which  gave  327^^  to  329^^  for  the  same  point.  Perfect  re- 
pulsion took  place  as  low  as  315°  Fah.  In  repeating  this  series,  with  the  sur- 
frce  tarnished  by  the  efiect  of  the  heat  and  water  used,  the  temperature  of 
nHudmum  vaporization  was  raised  to  325^°,  and  of  perfect  repulsion  to  about 
378°,  confirming  the  conclusions  from  the  preceding  series. 

3.  The  same  copper  bowl  in  a  bath  of  oil,  the  surface  being  clean  but  not 
smooth;  and  again,  the  surface  being  very  much  oxidated,  but  free  from  grease, 
gave  the  results  recorded  in  the  next  table.  The  nature  of  the  bath  would 
not,  probably,  materially  afiect  the  results  with  so  small  a  quantity  of  water; 
the  cooling  efi^ts,  of  the  vaporization  of  the  drop,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
metal  being  incoiisiderable.  In  these  rough  surfaces  the  efiect  of  giving  a 
tendency  to  motion  to  the  drop  of  water,  by  allowing  it  to  fall  on  the  sides  of 
the  bowl,  becomes  very  appreciable.  This  tendency  assists  the  force  of  re- 
pulsion, and  frequently  determines  a  considerable  increase  in  the  time  of  va- 
porization. 

The  first  series  in  the  annexed  table,  consists  of  results  obtained  when  the 
&h  was  clean  but  the  surface  not  smooth ;  the  second  and  third,  when  the 
dish  was  free  Irom  grease,  but  much  oxidated. 
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The  point  of  maximum  vaporization  which,  with  the  clean  surface,  was  be- 
tween 294°  and  299°,  was  raised  by  oxidation  to  317^°,  and  by  an  increase  in 
the  roughness  of  the  surface  to  about  348°. 

Comparison  of  ResuUs  for  Copper. 

4.  A  comparison  of  the  results  thus  obtained  for  the  vaporization  from  the 
surface  of  copper  .07  inch  thick,  under  different  circumstances,  are  contained, 
in  the  following  table;  which  indicates  also,  pretty  nearly,  the  relative  times  of 
vaporization  of  the  same  very  small  quantity  of  water  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

The  temperature  of  the  liquid  drops,  and  the  pressure  under  which  they 
were  vaporized,  are  elements  which,  of  course,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider, 
although  it  was  deemed  safer  to  enter  them  upon  the  original  notes  than  to 
oadt  to  notice  them* 


Nature  of  Surface. 

Temperatare 
ofttazimum 
vaporization. 

Time  of 
yaporizat*D.. 

Temp,  of 
Repola. 

Pah.«^ 

Seeonda. 

Fah.«> 

Sariaee  highly  poUahed, 
„      tarniahed, 
„      poliahed, 
„      rough  bat  olean, 
„      oxidised, 
„      very  maoh  oxidized  and  not  dean, 

292 

335i 
328i 
296} 
317i 

348 

3 

<1 

1 

i 

315 
350 
338 

The  results  thus  compared,  are  probably  as  accordant  as  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  indicate  the  e^ct  of  smoothness  of  surface  to  be  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature of  maximum  vaporization,  but  to  increase  the  time  required  to  va- 
porize at  that  temperature.  Thus  in  the  two  extremes  of  high  polish  and 
considerable  oxidation,  the  temperatures  of  maximum  vaporization  are  292^ 
and  348° ;  and  the  times  of  vaporization  3  seconds  attd  ^  of  &  second.  The 
nearness  of  the  point  of  repulsion  to  the  temperature  of  maximum  vaporization 
is  shown  in  those  cases  where  the  point  *at  which  perfect  repulsion  took  place, 
was  noted,  nearly ;  the  temperature  exceeds  that  of  maximum  vaporization  by 
about  twenty-one  degrees. 

Vaporization  cf  Drops  of  Water  by  Iron. 

6.  Experiments  were  also  made  to  determine  the  temperature  of  maximum 
vaporization  of  water  by  iron  with  dif!erent  states  of  surface,  and  as  they  pre- 
ceded those  made  with  the  copper,  the  number  of  series  was  more  considera- 
ble, that  care  might  in  a  measure  supply  the  place  of  experience.  It  will  be 
wholly  unnecessary  to  give  the  details  of  each  series,  since  the  mode  of  expe- 
rimenting has  already  been  stated,  and  the  results  can  alone  be  of  interest 
At  the  same  time,  the  temperature  at  which  perfect  repulsion  of  the  drops  took 
place,  was  observed.  'A  portion  of  the  experiments  were  made  in  an  ool  bath, 
others  by  communicating  the  heat  through  tin. 
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In  the  following  table  are  the  results  for  a  bowl  of  wrought  iron,  (No.  III9) 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick ;  the  surface  was  cleaned  with  acid  and  alkali, 
after  each  series :  it  was  not  very  different  in  smoothness  in  the  different  series, 
until  the  closing  one,  which  is  marked  in  the  table.  The  oil  bath  was  used 
in  these  experiments.  The  drops  of  water  were  let  fall  from  a  dropping  tube, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  required  to  make  one-eighth  of  a  fluid 
ounce;  each  drop,  therefore,  weighed  about  .45  of  a  grain. 


Teoiperatnre  of  iDtximain  yaporiutioDi  and  of  perfect  repalsion,  of  drops  of  water  let 
fall  upon  the  aidea  or  an  iron  bowl,  three-aixteentba  of  an  inch  thick. 

No.  of  Seriea. 

Surface  clean. 

Temp,  of  max.  vap. 

Repul- 
aion. 

Remarka. 

Extremea. 

Mean. 

Firat  seriea,  aacendin^ 

Second  aeries,  deacending 
Third  aeriea,  aaceoding 
Fourth  aeriea,  deacending 
Fifth  aeriea,  aaoending 
Mean 

33Ua334| 

337ia341 
3S7i  a  331i 

333 

339 
329i 

3821 

373i 

386i 

382 

390 

Maximum  vaporization  paaaed, 
at336p.  Repnlaion  not  per- 
fect at  378i<>. 

Repulaion  not  perfect  at  370)^. 

„           „           at  3850. 
„           „           at378Jo. 
„           „           at  3890. 

333.8 

382.9 

Sixth  aeriea,  aacending 

Surface  oxidated  from  use  in  the  foregoing. 

343a360 

3461 

385 

Drop  breaka  on  irregular  parts 
or  bowl  even  at  thia  point, 
i.  e.  repubion  not  perfect. 

The  column  of  remarks  in  the  foregoing  table,  is  intended  to  contain  princi- 
pally the  temperatures  at  which  the  repulsion  was  observed  not  to  be  perfect, 
and  gives  an  idea  of  the  approximation  to  the  true  point  of  repulsion  which 
each  individual  observation  aflbrds.  These  numbers  obviously  di^r  from 
those  for  the  temperatures  of  perfect  repulsion,  less  than  these  latter  among 
themselves,  and  much  less  than  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  uncertain 
nature  of  the  effect  of  slight  inequalities  of  surface. 

6.  The  following  table  contains  another  series  of  results  with  a  thicker 
iron;  they  show  that  the  cooling  efiect  in  the  series  just  given,  was  impercep- 
tible, no  change  in  .he  position  of  the  point  of  maximum  vaporization  having 
been  produced  by  the  increase  of  thickness,  that  is,  by  substituting  a  metal  as 
the  source  of  the  communicated  heat  for  an  equal  thickness  of  oil.  This  bowl 
was  very  highly  heated  after  the  first  experiment,  so  as  to  cover  its  sur&oe 
with  a  scale  of  oxide,  and  the  results  accord  entirely  with  the  similar  ones 
already  gives,  the  temperature  of  maximum  vaporization  being  raised. 
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V«porixation  of  water  by  an  Iron  bowl  one-foorth 

of  an  inch  thick. 

Sarfaee  cleaned  with  acid  and  with  alkali. 

Temp,  of  Diaz.vaporisat*n. 

Temp,  of  repuleton. 

Side  dropi. 

Oentre. 

Side. 

Centre. 

337) 

358 

405 

Scale  of  oxide  by  high  heat. 

381) 

433 

456) 

In  the  only  other  series  of  experiments  with  which  the  committee  are  ac- 
quainted, and  which  have  been  directed  to  the  same  point,  those  of  Professor 
Johnson,  the  point  of  maximum  vaporization  is  placed  at  between  304*  and 
320^  Fah.  The  diflerent  nature  of  the  surfaces  employed  may  perhaps  ac- 
count for  the  difierence  of  this  result  from  that  of  the  committee. 

7.  The  repulsion  as  developed  in  solid  tin,  when  heated,  was  made  out  from 
the  experiments  given  below.  The  figure  of  the  surface  of  tin  was  that  of 
the  under  side  of  bowl  No.  VIII.  viz.  a  portion  of  a  spheroid  nearly  coinciding 
with  a  sphere  of  3.35  inches  radius ;  the  surface  itself  was  tolerably  smooth, 
conforming  to  the  exterior  of  the  iron  bowl;  there  were,  however,  small  irre- 
gularities in  it. 

TtiU  ^iiowiMg  tke  Temperatwre  cfMaximmn  VaporiaUian  for  Tin,    Smfiice  digkdf 

corrugated. 


Centre  drope. 

Remarki. 

Temperature. 

Time  In  Sect. 

276) 
302 

321) 
338 

364) 

379 

393 

409) 

419) 

426 

430 

444 

454 

I 

) 
<\ 

.6 
.5 
.45 
.5 
.56 
.6 
1.5 

Side  drops  not  repelled. 

Ten  drops  in  six  seconds. 
Side  drops  repelled. 
Maximum  vaporiiation. 

Tin  not  melted  at  surface,  thou^ 
the  thermometer  is  14^  above 
its  meltinff  point  below.   Ther* 
mometer  nas  been  compared  by 
the  test  of  melting  tin. 
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The  experiments  which  follow  the  remark,  "ten  drops  in  six  seconds,*^  were 
all  made  by  dropping  several  drops,  not  enough  however  to  cool  the  surface 
down;  measuring  the  time  for  the  whole  number,  and  dividing  by  that  number. 
The  point  of  maximum  vaporization  is  placed,  with  probability,  at  419°,  the 
times  had  certainly  increased  in  rising  to  444,  but  in  descending,  the  same  cer- 
tainty is  to  be  found  only  on  reaching  321  i°.  This  slightly  rough  but  polished 
surface,  as  it  may  be  considered,  had  its  temperature  of  maximum  vaporization 
very  certainly  above  that  of  the  polished  copper  and  of  the  smooth  iron.  The 
time  of  vaporization  of  a  drop  at  this  temperature  was  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  corresponding  time  for  the  polished  copper,  and  less  than  that  for  the  clean 
copper  surface ;  agreeing  more  nearly  nrith  that  for  the  smooth  iron,  which 
was  much  its  inferior  in  lustre.  A  correct  induction  could  only  be  had  by 
varying  the  number  of  metals,  and  by  frequent  repetition  of  the  results,  but  so 
far  as  these  experiments  go,  they  indicate  that  this  repulsion  does  not  depend 
alone  upon  the  relative  polish  of  the  different  metallic  surfaces. 

8.  The  conclusions  which  they  fairly  warrant,  are  as  follows: 

Ist.  With  the  same  metal,  the  temperature  of  maximum  vaporization  of  water 
is  lower,  as  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  is  greater,  and  the  amount  of  vapo- 
rization in  a  given  time  at  this  temperature,  is  much  diminished.  In  copper, 
the«ffect  of  polish  and  of  oxidation,  the  two  extremes,  is  shown  by  a  dlfierence 
in  the  temperature  of  maximum  vaporization,  of  66  degrees,  that  point  being 
in  the  two  cases,  292  and  348**.  Further,  the  ratio  in  the  times  of  vaporiza- 
tion at  these  two  points,  is  as  twelve  to  one,  or  for  the  same  drop  of  water,  3 
seconds  and  i  of  a  second.  In  iron,  the  smooth  surface  gave,  for  the  tempera- 
ture of  maximum  vaporization,  334,  or  337}°,  the  oxidated  346^°,  difiering 
biA  little  from  the  former;  but  when  highly  oxidated,  gave  381,  or  a  difierenoe 
of  about  45^,  the  time  of.  vaporization  not  differing  greatly  in  the  two  cases. 

2d.  The  temperatures  of  maximum  vaporization  for  copper  and  iron,  in  simi- 
lar states  of  surface,  differ  between  thirty  and  forty  degrees,  the  iron  having 
the-higher  point  The  time  of  vaporization  at  the  maximum,  is  less  in  the 
copper  than  in  the  iron,  in  the  ratio,  probably,  of  two  tx)  one,  or  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  their  conducting  powers  for  heat,  which  are  as  two  and  a  half  to  one. 

3d.  The  temperature  of  maximum  vaporization,  for  oxidated  iron,  or  for 
highly  oxidated  copper,  corresponds  nearly  to  that  at  which  steam  has  an 
elastic  force  of  nine  atmospheres.  But  the  vapour  was  formed  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure  only« 

4th.  A  repulsion  between  the  metal  and  water  is  perfect  at  from  twenty 
to  forty  degrees  above  the  point  of  maximum  vaporization,  following  more 
closely  upon  the  temperature  of  maximum  vaporization  in  copper  than  in 
iron.  At  these  temperatures,  the  water  does  not  wet  the  metal.  The  drops  of 
vmter  are  put  in  rotary  motion  in  variable  directions,  and  sometimes  remain 
at  rest,  slowly  vaporizing.  When  very  small,  they  sometimes  leap  vertically 
from  the  surface  of  the  metal.  They  seem  to  vaporize  from  the  side  next  to 
the  metal. 

A  general  view  of  &e  facts  just  deduced,  is  given  numerically,  in  the  fol- 
lowiiig  table. 
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TMe  dunomg  tAe  TemptraiuTe  of  Maaamum  Vaporixation  of  Drops  of  Water  in  Copper 

and  Iron  Bowls, 


Natare  of  the 
Surface. 

COPPER 

.07  inch  in  thickneae. 

IRON 

3-16th8  inch  thick.      )  inch  thick. 

Temp,  of 
max.  vap. 

Time  in 
aeconda. 

Temp,  of 
repala'n. 

Temp.  oflTemp.  of  Temp.  oflTemp.  of 
max.  Tap.  repola'n.  maz.vap.  repala'n. 

Highly  potiahed 

292» 

3 

315 

Clean,  not  poliahed 

296i 

f 

334» 

383 

337i 

405 

Oxidated 

sei 

i 

3461t 

385 

Highly  oxidated, ) 
and  not  clean    3 

348 

) 

338 

Ditto,  bat  dean 

381 

• 

433 

*  Mean  of  three  aeriea.    Time  between  1  aeo.  and  1}  aeconda. 
t  Time  aboat  1  aecond  for  .45  gr.  of  water. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  the  temperatures  determined  as  those  of 
maximum  vaporization,  an  effective  force  of  repulsion  between  the  heated  metal 
and  the  water  has  begun  to  be  developed.  For  we  may  assume  that  heat 
will  tend  to  pass  from  the  metal  to  the  water  the  more  rapidly  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  th^  former  exceeds  that  of  the  latter,  which  would  tend  to  increase  the 
vaporization  ailer  the  repulsive  action  had  commence . 

The  temperatures  of  maximum  vaporization  are  reached  in  practice  in  the 
high  pressure  steam  engines.  The  locomotives  with  flues  of  copper,  use  steam 
of  sixty  pounds  pressure  upon  the  safety  valve,  corresponding  to  nearly  306° 
Fah.;  a  temperature  which  is  but  fifleen  degrees  below  that  found  for  the  maxi- 
mum vaporization  by  oxidated  copper.  The  iron  boilers  of  our  high  pressure  en- 
^nes  use  steam  of  from  ten  to  eleven  atmospheres,  or  from  364®  to  860°  Fah., 
the  higher  temperature  being  about  twenty  degrees  below  the  temperature 
found  for  the  maximum  vaporization  of  water  by  an  oxidated  surface  of  thick 
iron. 

It  is  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  pressure  may  modify  these  results, 
all  of  which  were  obtained  under  atmospheric  pressure.  Pressure,  tending  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  repulsion  between  the  heated  metal  and  water> 
would  probably  raise  the  temperature  of  most  rapid  vaporization. 

Vaporization  of  considerable  quantities  of  Water. 

9.  The  results  already  presented,  however  interesting  they  may  be  in  a 
practical  or  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  cannot  be  said  to  touch  the  ques- 
tion of  the  efiect  of  the  contact  of  water  suddenly  made  with  hot  metal,  in  pro- 
ducing explosions.  It  is  necessary  to  suppose  so  large  a  quantity  of  water, 
l»ought  under  the  vaporizing  influence  of  the  metal  as,  except  where  there  is 
a  violent  repulsion  by  the  heated  metal,  to  reduce  materially  the  temperature 
of  the  surface.  To  study  the  question  in  this  point  of  view,  we  must  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  law,  according  to  which  a  variable  quantity  of  water, 
thrown  upon  heated  metal,  is  capable  of  reducing  its  temperature,  so  as  to  pro- 
dooe  the  maximum  amount  of  vaporization.    That  such  a  maximum  may  be 
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found,  will  be  seen  by  considering  the  foregoing  results.  They  show  that  an 
effective  repulsion  is  developed  between  water  and  heated  metal,  increasing  ra- 
pidly after  a  certain  temperature,  at  which  the  vaporization  is  a  maximum. 
Now  water  thrown  upon  a  surface  at  its  temperature  of  maximum  vaporiza- 
tion, would  cool  it  down  rapidly  below  this  temperature.  Again,  if  thrown 
upon  it  at  a  temperature  when  the  repulsive  efiect  was  very  strong,  it  would 
not  be  able  to  cool  it  down  as  low  as  the  temperature  of  maximum  vaporiza- 
tion. Somewhere,  then,  between  the  points  thus  referred  to,  there  will  be  an 
initial  temperature,  at  which  the  vaporization  will  be  the  greatest  possible,  or 
a  given  quantity  of  water  will  be  vaporized  in  the  least  time.  It  is  obviously 
not  as  easy  to  solve  this  problem  as  the  preceding  one,  nor  can  so  satisfactory 
results  be  expected,  nor  results  so  constantly  reproducible;  its  practical  impor- 
tance required  that  its  solution  should  be  attempted ;  and  the  method  adopted 
was  as'  follows.  The  same  baths,  viz.  oil  and  tin,  were  used  as  in  the  foregoing 
series,  to  ascertain,  generally,  the  effect  of  communicating  heat  through  differ- 
ent media.  Difierent  metals,  copper  and  iron,  with  different  thicknesses  of 
each,  and  difierent  states  of  surface,  were  subjected  to  trial.  The  quantity  of 
water  was  gradually  increased,  from  small  quantities,  scarcely  capable  of  re- 
ducing the  temperature  of  the  surface  when  the  repulsive  tendency  was  fully 
developed,  to  quantities  as  considerable  as  the  bowls  could  contain.  The  stu- 
dy of  each  case  was  of.  course  attended  with  much  labour.  In  the  greater 
quantities  of  water  the  temperature  of  the  metal  of  the  dishes  was  so  much  re- 
duced as  to  affect  that  of  the  bath  itself.  Accordingly  a  mean  of  the  tem- 
peratures, observed  at  regular  intervals,  is  taken  as  the.  temperature  of  the 
bath  on  which  the  water  was  thrown,  and  which,  taking  the  entire  mass  into 
consideration,  was  supplying  an  amount  of  heat  due  to  that  temperature,  to 
the  parts  adjacent  to  the  bowls.  The  oil  bath  was  stirred  to  produce  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  a  uniformity  in  temperature  in  the  different  parts. 

Without  knowing  the  temperature  to  which  the  parts  of  the  heated  metal,  or 
of  its  bath,  are  reduced  by  th^  affusion  of  water,  this  kind  of  experiment  sup- 
plies precisely  the  answer  to  the  question  in  practice;  at  what  temperature  of 
.  a  metal  toill  watery  thrown  upon  it  in  a  limited  quantitff^  be  most  rapidly 
turned  into  steam?  Making  due  allowance  for  the  dififerent  modes  of  commu- 
nicating heat  in  the  experiments  and  in  practice. 

Copper  Bowly  No,  VIL 

10.  The  same  bowl  used  in  a  former  series  of  experiments  was  again  ap- 
plied, the  surface  being  smooth.  This  bowl  was  a  portion  of  a  spheriod,  ap- 
proaching nearly,  in  its  inner  surface,  to  a  spherical  surface  of  3.09  inches 
radius:  the  versed  sine  of  the  segment,  or  depth  of  the  bowl,  was  1.6  Riches 
and  its  chord,  or  the  breadth  of  the  bowl  5.39  inches.  The  thickness  of  the 
metal  was  .07  of  an  inch. 

The  quantity  of  water  first  introduced  was  |th  of  an  ounce  by  weight  (60 
grains  troy,)  the  water  being  weighed  in  a  small  metallic  dish,  and  thrown  into 
the  bowl,  placed  in  the  bath.  One  experimenter  observed  the  temperature  of 
the  bath,  and  gave  notice  to  another  of  the  instant  of  introducing  the  water; 
the  other  made  a  memorandum  of  the  temperature  and  time.  The  first  ob- 
server gave  notice  of  the  instant  at  which  the  liquid  began  to  boil,  which  was 
also  entered  upon  the  notes.  The  second  then  announced  each  minute,  or  half 
minute,  as  it  passed,  and  the  first  gave  the  temperature  of  the  bath  at  that 
time,  stating  also  the  circumstances  taking  place  in  the  bowl,  when  remarkable. 
The  same  observer  also  gave  warning  wh^  the  liquid  was  about  to  disappear. 
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and  a  signal  at  the  instant  of  its  disappearance,  which  was  marked  hy  the  se- 
ocmd.  The  time  between  the  introduction  of  the  liquid  into  the  bowl  and  its 
beginning  to  boil  is  deducted  in  each  case  in  the  following  tables,  so  that  they 
show  the  times  necessary  to  vaporize  the  water,  after  it  had  been  raised  to  the 
boiling  point.  At  the  high  temperatures,  the  time  required  to  raise  the  smaller 
quantities  of  water  to  ebullition,  scarcely  amounted  to  half  a  second.  The 
times  were  noted,  usually,  by  a  pendulum  beating  seconds,  sometimes  by  a 
quarter-second  pendulum. 

When  a  decided  repulsion  has  commenced  with  these  considerable  quantities 
of  water,  the  phenomena  are  of  a  very  singular  kind.  The  water  assumes  a  ro- 
tary motion  about  an  axis  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  lowest  point  of  the 
dish,  and  at  the  same  time  its  figure  changes,  and  from  being  circular  in  its  ho- 
rizontal section,  becomes  of  an  irregular  oval,  which  contracts  and  dilates  alter* 
nately  as  the  mass  revolves;  the  transverse  axis  contracting  until  its  place  is 
occupied  by  the  conjugate,  and  vice  versa.  The  direction  of  this  rotation  is 
not  at  all  uniform,  and  the  mass  sometimes  becomes  quiescent,  and  then  as- 
sumes motion  in  an  opposite  direction.  When  this  state  of  things  first  begins, 
vapour  sometimes  bubbles  or  bursts  up,  through  the  liquid;  but  when  fuUy 
established  it  is  most  copiously  given  off*  from  below.  In  &ct,  the  appearance 
is  that  of  a  stratum  of  vapour,  between  the  water  and  the  bowl,  which  be- 
comes, at  times,  visible,  when  condensed  at  the  edges. 

If  the  results  of  the  vaporization  of  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of  water,  in 
bowl  No.  VII.  be  taken,  and  a  curve  be  traced  from  them,  of  which  the  ordi- 
nates  represent  the  differences  between  the  times  of  evaporation  and  a  con- 
stant quantity,  and  the  abscissse  the  di^rences  between  the  temperatures  and 
a  constant  quantity,  a  remarkable  regularity  will  be  found  in  the  results,  and 
an  approach  to  a  minimum  in  the  time  of  vaporization.  This  affords  good 
grounds  for  attempting  to  calculate  the  temperature  at  which  the  maximum 
vaporization,  with  this  quantity  of  water,  would  have  taken  place;  or  the  tem- 
perature above  which  the  water  introduced  would  not  be  able  to  cool  the  bowl 
as  low  as  the  temperature  of  maximum  vaporization  for  drops  of  water.  The 
obvious  approximation  of  the  curve  just  referred  to,  see  rlate  5,  Fig.  1,  to 
the  ellipse,  induced  the  trial  of  the  equation  of  that  curve  to  represent  the 
observations.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  comparison  of 
calculation  and  observation,  the  transverse  of  the  ellipse  being  assumed  equal 
to  262^,  and  the  conjugate  to  200  seconds,  and  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre 
being  dTe""  and  211.5  seconds.* 

*  That  M,  in  the  emiatioa  A*f  +  Bh^  b  A>,  B*;  A  b  S68o  and  B  as  900  leeonds. 
X  SB  570^,  and  T  ss  211^  leconda,  are  the  ccMirdinatea  of  the  centre.  So  that  x  s=s  676^ 
—  the  obMrved  temperature,  and  y  =s  211.5  Mconda  —  the  obeerved  time  of  vaporiiip 
turn. 
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100.1 
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2 
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165.5 

160.3 

+  6Ji 
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486. 
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187. 

—8.6 

6 

508. 
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7 

686. 
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—  0.6 

8 

537.5 

15.3 

196J{ 
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+  0.6 

9 

558. 

14.7 

196.8 

198.6 

+  1.8 

10 

568. 

18. 

1984^ 

198.9 

+  6.4 

A  similar  comparison  which  addresses  itself,  even  more  directly  to  the  eye, 
is  given  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  5,  in  which  the  upper  dotted  line  is  that  traced  frcun 
the  observations,  and  the  fbll  line  is  the  ellipse  which  has  been  assumed. 

The  general  coincidence  of  these  lines,  varying  only  when  the  observations 
are  indicated,  by  the  nature  of  the  dotted  line,  to  have  been  irregular,  or  the 
near  coincidence  of  the  calculated  and  observed  numbers  in  the  table,  and  the 
variable  sign  of  the  differences,  justify  us  in  assuming  the  true  maximum  of 
vaporization  at  the  temperature  corresponding  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
ellipse ;  namely,  to  576^  Fah. 

At  about  576^  Fah.  then,  a  bowl  of  copper  .07  of  an  inch  thick  supplied 
with  heat  by  a  medium  like  oil,  would  be.  able  so  far  to  resist  the  cooling  ac- 
tion of  60  grs.  of  water,  as  to  produce  the  most  rapid  vaporization ;  the  quan- 
tity being  sufficient  to  cover  about  one-tenth  of  the  surface  exposed  to  heat. 

Copper  Bowlj  No.  IT* 

11.  This  bowl  was  thinner  than  the  last,  its  thickness  being  .05  of  an  inch. 
Its  figure  within,  approached  nearly  to  a  sphere  of  3.1  inches  radius,  the  chord 
of  the  segment  being  5.25  inches,  and  the  versed  sine  1.45  inch;  it  deviated 
as  little,  therefore,  from  the  figure  of  the  last  as  oould  have  been  expected 
from  the  mode  of  forming  it. 

Nine  observations  were  made  of  the  vaporization  of  ^th  of  an  ounce  of 
water  in  this  bowl,  placed  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Of  these,  seven  are  shown  in  the 
middle  dotted  line  of  Fig.  1,  Plate  5,  and  agree  very  well  with  the  ellipse  traced 
in  the  full  line;  the  two  omitted  were  at  temperatures  lower  than  that  of  the 
lowest  of  the  seven  included  in  the  figure.  The  following  table  shows  the 
comparison  of  calculation  and  observation,  assuming  the  major  and  minor 
axes  of  the  ellipse  to  be  respectively  251^  and  214  seconds ;  and  the  co-ordi- 
nates of  the  centre  576°  and  254  seconds.  These  values  were  not  obtained 
rigidly,  but  they  agreed  better  than  numbers,  greater  and  less,  which  weie 
also  tried. 
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No.  of 

TtBip.  of 

Time  of 
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6 
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62 
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54 
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+1.1 

8 

611 

48^ 

906£ 

906.7 

+W 

9 

697 

43 

211 

910 

—1.0 

The  temperature  producing  the  greatest  vaporization  with  60  grs.  of  wa* 
ter  in  a  copper  bowl  .05  wSch  thick,  would  be  nearly  576°  Fah.,  or  about 
the  same  tonperature  as  with  the  greater  thickness  of  .07  inches.  The  sur* 
faces  were  nearly  alike  in  the  two  cases,  and  both  were  clean  but  not  polished. 


Bowlj  No.  L 

19.  Was  thinner  than  either  of  the  foregoing ;  its  thickness  being  only  .025 
of  an  inch.  The  figure  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  forcing,  and  the  quan* 
tity  of  water  used  and  natare  of  tlM  bath  were  the  same. 

Of  eight  obsenrations  made  and  recorded  in  the  following  table,  five  only 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  curve;  this  is  seen  in  the  lowest  curve,  Plate  5, 
F%.  1,  in  which  the  dotted  line  represents  the  curve  of  observation.  T%ese 
five  may  be  xepresenled  by  a  circle  determined  from  observations  8,  4,  and  8, 
which  give  for  the  radius  262.  The  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  are  604^  and 
309 


No.  of 
Ofaaarvation. 


I 
2 
3 
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Tamp,  of 
TaporiaatioD. 


Fah.o 


306.6 

319 

364 

387 


TtDMOf 

Vaporixation. 


Bacoodf. 


397 
369 


163.5 


No.  of 

Obaarvation. 


6 

7 
6 


Tamp,  of 
VaporixatioD. 


Pah.o 


429 

48S.5 

505 


TiflMof 
Vaporisation. 


Sacondi. 


101 
76 

67 


The  calculalions  place  the  maximum  of  vq^oriKation  about  604^  Fah*,  or 
38^  higher  than  the  temperature  shown  by  the  other  bowls,  an  efito  due,  of 
to  the  thinness  of  the  metal  of  this  bowl. 
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Vaporization  in  Iron  BowU. 

13.  Similar  experiments  were  made  with  iron  bowb  of  difierent  tMck^ 
nesses;  No.  V.  .04  inch.  No.  11.  .08  inch.  No.  VL  .18  inch,  and  No» 
III.  of  an  intermediate  thickness  between  Nos.  II.  and  VI.  The  curvatares 
and  genera]  dimensions  were  intended  to  be  those  of  the  copper  bowls,  from 
which  they  in  reality  differed  in  no  important  particular.  The  radius  of  No. 
V.  was  9.25  inches,  of  No.  II.  3.1  incl^,  of  No.  VI.  2.9  inches;  the  chord  of' 
No.  V*  6.2  inches,  of  No.  II.  6«2  inches,  of  No.  VI.  5^  inches,  the  versed 
sine  of  No.  V.  1.3  inches,  of  No.  11. 1.45  inches,  of  No.  VI.  1.0  inches.  The 
difficulty  of  producing  a  uniform  surface,  and  of  retaining  one  of  any  smooth*^ 
ness,  for  a  considerable  time  made,  these  experiments  much  less  satisfactory  than 
those  on  the  copper;  in  those  with  No.  V.  and  No.  II.  oil  obtained  access  to 
the  cop  and  vitiated  part  of  the  results,  and  this  was  also  the  case  at  high 
temperatures  with  No.  I.  Small  particles  of  water  being  thrown  out  of  the 
dish,  sunk  below  the  oil  without  evaporating,  and  then  in  passing  into  vapour 
below  the  surface,  threw  up  the  oil  with  slight  explosions.  The  surfiices  were 
rough  but  clean,  the  quantity  of  water  used  i  oz.  troy.  The  curves  represent- 
ing these  observations  are  shown  in  Plate  6 ;  and  through  the  striking  irregu- 
larities in  the  three  lower  ones,  we  see  the  effect  of  uiickness  of  metal  in 
increasing  the  amount  of  vaporization  at  a  given  temperature,  the  curve  or 
No.  III.  being  higher  than  that  of  No.  II.  and  of  No.  II.  higher  than  that  or 
No.  V.  and  we  a\ao  see  a  tendency  towards  a  maximum  lying  above  540°  Fah., 
though,  from  No.  III.  and  No.  V.  obviously  not  far  above  it.  The  difficulty 
of  passing  the  maximum  with  these  thin  bowls  consisted  chiefly  in  the  acrid 
nature  of  the  vapour  given  out  by  the  oil,  which  acting  powerfully  on  the  eyes,, 
rendered  accuracy  extremely  difficult,  and  the  effort  sustained  very  painfiil. 

With  bowl  No.  VI.  greater  pains  were  taken  to  smooth  the  surface,  andf 
this  was  cleaned  with  alkali,  to  free  it  from  grease,  and  then  with  very  dilute 
acid,  which  was  washed  off.  The  curve  given  to  represent  the  observations^ 
is  altogether  more  regular  than  in  the  odier  cases,  and  the  maximum  was 
reached  between  503°  and  512*  Fah.,  much  lower  than  the  corresponding^ 
point  for  the  thin  iron  bowls. 

If  the  vaporization  by  the  copper  bowl.  No.  VII.  .07  inches  thick,  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  No.  II.  of  iron  .08  inch  thick,  it  will  be  found  to  be  much 
more  considerable.  In  fact  the  curve  traced  for  the  copper  bowi  is  exterior 
to  the  curve  for  No.  III.  and  at  the  temperature  of  about  540°  Fah.  intersects 
that  for  the  iron  bowl  No.  VI.  .18  inch  thick.  From  350°  up  to  608°,  the 
time  of  vaporization  in  the  copper  bowl  varies  from  |ths  of  that  in  the  iron 
bowl  of  the  same  thickness,  to  fths  of  the  time,  at  corresponding  temperatures. 
The  specific  heat  of  the  iron,  being  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  copper, 
bulk  for  bulk,  would  tend  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  former  metal, 
but  the  conducting  power  of  the  copper  being  more  .than  double  that  of  the 
iron,  would  much  more  than  compensate  for  its  lower  specific  heat. 

14.  The  eflfect  of  a  sur&oe  covered  with  a  thick  coating  or  scale  of  ozide> 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  dotted  hne  near  the  full  line  for  bowl  No^  VI. 
with  the  full  Une.  At  temperatures  below  390°  Fah.  the  scale  of  oxide  dimi- 
nishes the  vaporization  considerably,  probably  by  intercepting  heat;  but  when 
repulsion  begins  to  be  developed,  the  scale  acts  to  prevent  it,  and  thus  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  greatest  vaporization,  and  to  diminish  the  time  required  for 
vaporization  at  a  given  temperature.  It  will  be  recdlected  that  this  tempera- 
ture, of  300°,  difiers  but  seven  degrees  from  that  found  for  the  maximum  vapo- 
rization of  drops  from  an  oxidated  surface. 
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This  dicamstaiioe  will  be  recurred  to  again. 

Quantities  of  fluid,  varying  from  -Xih  up  to  ith  of  an  ounce  troy,  wete  now 
used  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  enect  of  varying  the  quantity  upon  the  feem* 
perature  of  masdnium  vaporization.  The  surfiices  were  vaned  also.  The 
results  are  given  in  the  following  table. 


Time*  of  vaponntion.  at  different  temperatoree,  of  diffiBrent  qnantitiee  of  water  in 
bowl  No.  VI.,  three-vizteentos  of  an  inch  thick,  in  an  oil  bath. 

One-flizteenth  onnoe. 

One-eighth  ounce. 

Ono-fimrth  onnee. 

Tenpevalnre. 

Time  in  aecondi. 

Time  m  aeeonde. 

Timo  in  aeoonde. 

Fah.o 

Smooth. 

Rough. 

Smooth. 

Rough. 

Smooth. 

Rough. 

3S3 

* 

231 

3M 

50 

335 

234 

326 

69 

120 

134 

363 

• 

134 

354 

23 

1 

356 

53 

68 

127 

357 

261 

1 

386 

11 

307 

. 

38R 

10} 

29 

75 

389 

* 

29 

390 

78 

419 

9 

490 

20 

22 

4S3 

7h 

425 

46 

427 

. 

46 

450 

38 

38 

4S2 

8 

453 

7 

454 

18 

455 

460 

15 

461 

33 

465 

8 

22 

486 

7 

14 

* 

489 

10 

492 

96 

• 

502 

■ 

•  « 

503 

131 

504 

7M» 

*M 

• 

506 

4M 

5U 

I3J 

512 

• 

9 

13M 

516 

20 

517 

8 

5S7 

15 

529 

20 

534 

5 

' 

538 

9 

« 

544 

19  M.' 

646 

15 

8M? 

■ 

548 

15 

*  Hm  letter  M  deaignatea  the  temperature  of  mazimum  vaporiiation. 
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An  examination  of  this  table  showi  ao  prwper  tnaxima  of  TapcvimiQii;  the 
cHfierenceB  in  the  times  between  experiments  near  die  points  of  most  rapid 
vaporiEatkn  being  too  considerable  to  indicate  a  true  maximum  in  any  case. 
Comparing,  however,  the  temperatures  of  most  rapid  vaporiBation  as  given 
by  the  table,  for  different  quantities  of  water,  we  obsenre  that  the  temperature 
of  the  metal,  when  water  was  thrown  upon  it,  corresponding  to  most  rapid 
vaporization,  which,  with  -j^th  of  an  ounce  of  water,  was  about  504°,  was,  with 
ith  of  an  ounce,  about  5<)7i°,  and  with  |th  about  617%  having  been  raised 
but  thirteen  degrees  by  quadrupling  the  quantity  of  water,  white  the  extent  of 
durfaee  of  the  metal  directly  in  contact  with  the  water  was  doubled.  At  these 
points,  in  fact,  the  repulsion  between  the  metal  and  water  was  considerable  on 
irst  projecting  both  the  sixtemth  and  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  waftaf  islo  the 
bowL 

The  efl^  of  roughness  of  surface  is  to  be  seen  in  the  three  series ;  the  eS&di 
at  the  tower  temperatures  seems  to  be  generally  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
vaporisation;  and  when  repulsion  would  have  taken  place  had  the  surface 
remained  smooth  to  accelerate  vaporization  at  a  given  temperature,  raising 
tjie  point  of  greatest  vaporization  on  the  scale.  If  this  speculation  be  admitted, 
the  temperature  at  which  the  rough  and  smooth  surfaces  vaporize  equally,  is 
but  little  above  that  of  the  real  maximum  of  vaporization  of  the  metal  when 
tfae  cooling  efiect  of  the  water  is  supposed  to  be  entirely  destroyed;  that  is,  when 
the  water  is  thrown  upon  it  by  amall  drops. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  and  second  series,  would  place  this  point  at  about 
986''  Fah.,  the  third  and  fourth,  at  about  8881''.  The  fiflh  and  sixth  would 
l^ve  a  doubt  of  its  position,  placing  it  by  the  nearest  of  two  results  at  about 
424^ ;  while,  on  the  ^ther  hand,  the  near  approach  at  a  lower  temperature 
Would  incline  us  to  make  the  coincidence  conform  more  nearly  to  the  mmbers 

f'lven  by  the  other  series,  by  selecting  two  less  accordant  times,  at  about  388° 
ah. 

The  experiments  on  drops  of  water  placed  the  temperature  of  maximum 
vaporization  in  this  same  bowl  at  384°  Fah.  when  the  surface  was  smooth, 
and  at  846^  when  rough,  no  doubt  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  real  point 
of  maximum  vaporization  than  that  just  deduced  by  the  medium  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  fluid. 

15«  No  satisfactory  method  occurred  of  ascertaining  the  temperatuve  of  a 
ttnall  portion  of  a  piece  of  metal  of  the  thickness  used  in  steam  boilers  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  water,  at  or  below  the  boiluig  point,  while  it  received  heat 
fix>m  a  constant  source.  It  was  deemed  advisable^  therefore,  to  compare  the 
efl^ts  whioh  would  be  produced  by  communicating  heat  through  a  very  good 
conductor,  auch  as  tin  in  the  solid  or  liquid  state,  and  through  an  imperfect  con- 
ductor and  circulator,  like  the  thickened  Oil  employed  in  the  foregoing  series. 

The  same  bowl  waa  therefore  tri^  in  tin  and  in  oil,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  ynSObr^  and  with  the  following  results,  the  bowl  being  .25  inch  thi6k,  (No. 
VIII.)  and  the  material  iron.  The  curves  of  observation  are  traced  on  Fig. 
%  Plate  6. 
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TahU  of  the  times  of  Vt^orizatian  in  different  Baths. 


Temperatare. 

One-eighth  oaDce. 
Time  in  aeeon4c« 

Ramark*. 

Tin. 

Oil. 

455 
465 
473 

481 
^1 
502 
504 
513 
521 
537 
539 
555 
559 
567 
568 
591 

8i 

6 
6 

16 

16 

m 
m 

lOi 
lOj 

104 

91 
91 

Bo»I.  Np.  VIII.,  1 
inch  thick. 

The  irregularity  of  the  series  made  with  the  oil  bath,  throws  a  doubt  upon 
the  maximum  obtained,  particulariy  as,  with  a  thinner  vessel,  the  preceding 
series  gives  a  lower  temperature  as  that  of  most  rapid  vaporization,  and  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  time  during  a  range  of  nineteen  degrees,  confirms 
this  doubt. 

The  temperature  of  greatest  vaporization  in  the  tin  was  about  508}°  and 
the  time  but  six  seconds,  while  with  the  oil  it  was  nine  and  a  quarter  secondsy 
as  shown  in  this  series,  and  probably  less  than  eight,  as  shown  in  a  foregoing 
series.  The  temperature  of  maximum  vaporization  iiere  given  for  the  oil  bath, 
is  555^9  diflfering  46^^  from  that  for  the  tin.  Somewhere  between  650°  and 
568°  the  times  of  vaporization  are  the  same  for  each  bath,  the  repulsion  due 
to  the  greater  heat  communicated  by  the  tin  counterbalancing  the  diminished 
vaporization  from  the  less  heat  given  by  the  oil. 

This  comparison  shows  that  the  thickness  of  metal  at  which  the  eflbct  of  the 
material  of  the  bath,  or  means  of  applying  heat,  would  vanish,  is  by  no  means 
reached  in  practice. 

16.  With  a  less  thickness  of  metal,  this  difierence  in  the  nature  of  the  bath 
was  of  course  more  striking.  In  a  dish,  one-twelflh  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
the  vaporization,  in  a  bath  of  tin,  compared  with  a  series  made  with  the  same 
surfiice,  in  an  oU  bath,  was  as  foUows: 
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Iron  Bowl  No.  n.,  M2th  inch  ihiek.    l-8lh  ox.  waUr. 

8«rfteo  rough. 

In  Tin. 

In  Oil. 

Tem- 
pemtnro. 

Tine  in 
Secondi. 

Tam- 
peimtare. 

Time  in 
Secondi. 

Uff> 

n 

42P 

71 

460i 

6 

453 

67 

484 

6j 

467 

51 

500 

6i 

507 

47 

554 

8 

517 

44 

566 

8 

The  average  time  of  vaporization .  in  the  oil  bath  is  rather  more  than  etght 
times  that  in  the  tin« 

These  experiments,  therefore,  do  not  entirely  represent  the  case  in  practice 
where  heat  is  communicated  by  flame,  by  contact  of  heated  air,  and  by  direct 
fadiatian. 

The  maximum  shown  by  this  table  lies  certainly  between  460|^  and  500^ ; 
the  apparent  maximum  being  at  460-|'^,  the  maximum  given,  by  omitting  the 
observation  at  484^^  bdng  aU)ul  468^;  and  that  by  omitting  the  observation  at 
460)",  being  about  500% 

The  minimum  time  for  the  oil  bath  is  obviously  not  reached;  it  will  be  re- 
coUected  that  this  is  probably  as  high  as  570°,  or  about  jfifly  degrees  higher 
than  the  hist  observation  in  the  table. 

The  times  of  vaporization  for  the  tin  bath,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
for  the  bowl  of  -^tns  of  an  inch  thick.  In  fact  the  heat  may  be  considered  as 
pasnng  through  a  very  thick  tin  bowl,  to  the  iron,  and  kept  up  by  flame  be- 
aeath  a  second  iron  surface;  the  modifying  efiect  of  an  additional  thicknesft 
«f  the  iron  bowl  is  therefore  small. 


TaporiiOiion  of  increoied  quantUUt  of  Water. 

17.  It  was  now  an  object  to  increase  the  quantity  of  water  introduced  into  the 
thickest  of  the  iron  and  copper  bowls  until  the  limit  of  their  respective  capa«> 
cities  was  reached,  so  that  each  part  of  the  bowl  to  which  the  heat  was  applied 
should  have  also  the  cooling  eflects  of  the  water  upon  it ;  the  efl^ts  of  the 
contact  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  with  hot  metal  would  be  thus  represented* 
The  nature  of  the  results  could  not  be  expected  to  be  otherwise  than  general. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  the  tin  bath  was  used  to  communicate  heat,  and 
the  projecdon  of  small  particles  of  water  from  the  dish  was  avoided  by  a  rim 
of  tin,  which  gave  free  escape  to  the  steam,  while  it  remedied,  in  a  conaidera* 
Ue  ddgree^  the  difiiculty  just  referred  to.  The  temperature  of  the  whole  bath 
was  in  BO  case  ceduced  very  materially,  a  constant  souroQ  of  heat  being  applied 
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Mow;  but  the  metal  which  was  near  the  bowl  had  its  heat  carried  off  faster 
than  it  could  be  supplied,  and  thus  the  temperature  of  the  bath  could  show  no* 
thing  more  than  the  temperature  of  the  bowl  at  the  instant  of  projecting  the 
water  into  it.  The  following  remarks  apply  to  the  thickest  iron  bowl,  or 
No.  Vm.,  .25  of  an  inch  thick. 

One  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  water  reduced  the  temperature  of  the  bowl  from 
ilV  to  a  tittle  below  212'',  or  through  205^'  Fah. 

Three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  introiduced  at  504®,  cooled  the  metal  of  the 
bowi  bdow  the  point  of  repulsion  for  drops,  or  through  about  120  degrees, 
the  higher  temperature  of  the  metal  more  than  compensating  for  the  increased 
quantity  of  wat^  evaporated.  This  bowi  contained,  up  to  the  level  of  the 
bath,  nearly  three  and  a  half  fluid  ounces.    The  surface  was  oxidated. 

The  following  ranarks  apply  to  the  temperatures  of  the  metal  when  the 
water  was  first  mtroduced. 

The  temperature  of  maximum  vaporization  for  ith  of  a  fluid  ounce,  was 
above  480''  Fah.,  but  probably  not  very  far.  Between  569^  and  628'',  the 
time  of  vaporization  of  the  same  quantity  of  water  increased  from  10  to  20 
SBooads,  or  was  doubled.  The  time  at  the  point  of  maximum  vaporization 
was  about  8  seconds.  With  one-half  of  an  ounce  of  water  the  probable  tem- 
perature of  maximum  vaporization  was  about  504®,  and  the  time  ofvapori^* 
tion  \\\  seconds. 

The  difl^rent  experiments  with  one  fluid,  ounce  of  water,  by  comparison  with 
a  aeries  in  another  bowl,  indicated  the  temperature  of  maximum  vaporization 
to  be  as  high  as  555^.  At  518^  and  at  616^  the  tiroes  of  vaporization  were 
nearly  the  same;  namely,  16  seconds. 

The  temperature  of  maximum  vaporization,  (or  two  ounces,  was  above  600^; 
at  580^  and  at  602®,  the  times  of  vaporization  were  the  same;  namely,  24 
«oonds* 

This  quantity  was  as  great  as  the  experiment  could  be  made  with,  satisfac* 
toriiy. 

From  the  results  we  see  that  the  times  of  vaporization  of  quantities  of  wa* 
ler  in  the  ratio  of  \y  |,  i,  1  and  2,  or  of  1,  2,  4,  8  and  16,  at  the  tempera- 
tures corresponding  to  the  least  time  of  vaporization,  were  about  as  6, 8, 11, 18, 
and  22,  or  as  1,  Ify  l^*  2|.,  8},  not  far  from  the  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of 
(he  quantities,  which  would  have  given  1,  1.4,  2,  2.8,  4. 

The  temperatures  of  the  metal  on  which  water  being  thrown  will  reduce  it 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  entire  vaporization  shall  take  place  in  the  least  time, 
increased  for  quantities  varying  from  i-th  of  an  ounce  up  to  2  ounces,  or  six- 
teen times,  from  about  460®  up  to  600®.  The  ratio  of  the  temperatures  above 
^12®  was  as  1  to  about  1^9  indicating  the  approach  to  a  temperature  of  the 
metal  at  which  any  large  quantity  of  water  inutroduoed  into  a  thick  iron  ves- 
sel, would  be  vaporized  most  rapidly. 

This  point  was  elucidated  directly  by  heating  a  cast  iron  bowl,  half  an  inch 
thick,  in  a  charcoal  fire;  this  bowl  was  of  the  same  figure,  nearly,  with  those 
already  described,  it  could  contain  about  ten  fluid  ounces  of  water.  When 
heated  to*  redness,  being  still  kept  on  the  fire,  one  fluid  ounce  of  water  was  in- 
troduced, and  lasted  about  116  seconds:  4  ounces  lasted  in  one  experimefit, 
^  secooids ;  and  in  another,  804  seconds ;  and  the  red  heat  was  not  kept  up 
in  the  dish :  the  water  was  repelled  at  first. 

18.  In  the  copper  bowl,  No.  VII.,  the  thickrvess  being  .07  inch,  or  about  .86 
tiT  that  of  the  iron,  the  following  results  were  obtained,  the  same  tin  bath  be- 
ing used,  and  the  surface  of  the  copper  being  smooth. 

At  a  temperature  ef  465^®,  ith  of  a  fluid  ounce  of  water  was  repelled,  the 
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repulsion  being  perfect  nearly  to  the  close  of  the  experiment.  This  quantity 
required  175  aeconds  to  evaponite.  At  the  initial  temperature  of  501^  tte 
same  quantity  required  187  seconds  to  vaporise  it.  At  the  hi^ier  of  these 
temperatures,  in  an  iron  bowl  of  nearly  the  same  thickness,  but  in  an  oil  bath, 
the  maximum  of  vaporization  was  not  reached. 

One-fourth  of  an  ounce  required  18  seconds  to  vaporise  it  at  469^  Fab«,  and 
405  seconds  at  529°,  at  which  latter  temperature  the  repulsion  was  perfect 
nearly  throughout  the  experiment. 

Three-eighths  of  an  ounce  vaporized  in  12  seconds,  at  the  initial  IMipeni* 
ture  of  471°,  and  the  metal  in  contact  with  the  dish,  was  solid.  At  the  initial 
temperature  of  486°  the  same  quantity  r^uired  30  seconds,  and  the  repulsion 
was  perfect  for  15  seconds. 

Five-eighths  of  an  ounce  vaporized  in  15  seconds,  at  the  initial  temperature 
of  481°,  and  also  at  500^°.  The  minimum  time  of  vaporization  beiog,  pro- 
hably,  between  these  temperatures. 

One  ounce  vaporized  in  22  seconds,  at  465i°,  as  the  initial  temperature;  in 
16  seconds,  at  486°,  and  the  tin  was  found  congealed  beneath  the  cup;  in  17 
aeconds,  at  511|;  the  minimum  time  being  prol»bly  between  486  and  511^« 
^  Two  ounces  vaporized  in  24  seconds,  at  511^°,  as  the  initial  temperature; 
in  21  seconds  at  526°,  and  in  22  seconds  at  556i°;  the  minimum  time  of  y«» 
porization  being  probably  at  or  near  626°  Fab. 

From  these  results  we  see  that  between  471°  and  486°  Fah.  i,  f,  i,  and 
1  oz.  vaimrized  in  times  difiering  but  little  from  each  other,  the  range  b«ng 
from  12  to  16  seconds;  and  that  with  two  ounces,  from  511^°  to  556^%  the 
time  of  vaporization  was  about  four  times  the  least  of  those  just  referred  to» 
With  quantities  of  water,  varying  from  one-eighth  of  what  the  part -of  the 
bowl  which  was  in  contact  wilh  the  bath,  could  contain,  to  one-half  the  capa* 
city,  the  maximum  vaporization  was  between  471°  and  481°,  and  481^  and 
511°,  and  the  entire  capacity  of  that  part  being  filled,  raised  this  temperature 
only  to  526°. 

This  indicates  the  enei^  of  the  repulsion;  for  the  evaporating  surfeoe  be* 
ing  increased  but  about  three  times,  and  the  water  increased  eight  times,  the 
initial  temperature  corresponding  to  the  maximum  of  vaporization  was  raised 
but  56°.  It  shows,  further,  that  with  metal  at  this  temperature,  eight  tixaem 
the  volume  of  steam  was  formed  in  three  times  the  time,  when^  the  entire  car* 
pacity  was  filled  and  compared  with  one*sixteenth  of  this  capacity  filled;  the 
quantity  of  6121  cubic  inches  of  steam,  or  ncariy  3^  cubic  feet  having  beea 
generated  in  42  seconds,  at  the  initial  temperature  of  526°,  the  steam  barii^ 
atmospheric  pressure. 

The  copper,  which  was  bright  when  the  experiments  were  comm^Ksed,  be- 
came oxidated  as  tl^ey  progressed,  thus  traiding  to  raise  the  temperatuze  of 
maximum  vaporization. 

Conclusions* 

10.  From  the  foregoing  details  may  be  deduced  the  following  general  con- 
clusions, which  will  be  found  of  practical  importance. 

1st.  The  vaporizing  power  of  copper,  when  supplied  with  heat,  by  a  bad 
conductor  or  circulator,  such  as  oil,  increases  with  great  regularity  as  the 
temperature  increases,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  water  being  supposed  thrown 
upon  the  cof^r  surface,  in  small  quantities.  Oqpper  flues,  heated  by  airpass» 
ing  through  them,  would  be  in  tlus  condition  if  left  bate  of  water,  and  than 
suddf^oly  wet*    This  boMs  with  copper  -^th  of  an  inch  thick,  without  *^* 
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tioD  Ihit  a  lunk  wUl  be  Uttained  by  a  much  rooie  cooaidBnible  thiokneBf*  The 
temperature  at  which  the  metal  will  have  the  greatest  vaporizing  power,  is 
about  570''  Fah.,  or  about  890°  below  redness,  aooording  to  DanielL 

The  kw  of  vaporiaatioii  of  small  quantities  of  water,  by  a  given  thickness 
of  copper,  is  represented  with  singular  closeness  by  an  ellipse,  of  which  the 
tanperaturss  represent  the  abscissa,  and  the  times  of  vaporization  the  diflleiw 
eaoe  between  a  oonstant  quantity  and  the  ordinates. 

2d.  The  same  power  in  thin  iron,  .04  (^j)  inch  thick,  increased  regularly, 
and  was  at  a  maximum,  probably,  at  510°.  With  thicker  metal  the  power  in- 
creases more  rapidly  at  the  lower  temperatures,  and  varies  very  little,  compa- 
ratively, above  380°,  with  thicknesses  exceeding  4th,  and  less  than  ith  of  an 
inch;  attaining  a  maximum  at  about  507°  Fan.,,  when  the  quantities  are 
small;  rising  to  550°,  and  much  above,  as  the  quantity  of  water  is  increased 
lelatively  to  the  surface  of  the  metal  which  is  exposed.  Quadrupling  the 
quantity  of  water,  the  entire  amount  being  still  small,  nearly  tripled  the  time 
of  vaporization  at  the  maximum. 

dd.  When  copper  ot  -^th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  was  supplied  with  heat  by 
melted  tin,  a  worse  conouctor,  and  having  a  lower  specific  heat  than  copper 
\ladC,  the  time  of  vaporization,  in  a  spherical  bowl,  of  <)uantities  varying 
from  j^f^th  to  i  of  the  entire  capacity  of  the  bowl,  increased  but  three^fold,  azul 
the  temperature  of  greatest  evaporation  was  raised  but  56°,  or  from  470°  to 
526°.  When  the  bowl  had  half  of  the  portion  which  was  exposed  to  heat  filled^ 
the  weisht  of  the  water  was  about  one  and  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  metal. 

4th.  The  times  of  vaporization  of  different  quantities  of  water,  varying 
from  ith  of  an  ounce  to  2  ounces,  in  an  iron  bowl  ^th  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
supplied  with  heat  by  the  tin  bath,  were  sensibly,  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
quantities,  at  the  temperatures  of  maximum  vaporization  for  each  quantity. 

These  temperatures  were  raised  from  about  460°  to  600°,  by  increasing  the 
weight  of  water  about  sixteen  times,  indicating  that  considerable  quantities  of 
water,  thrown  upon  heated  metal,  will  be  most  rapidly  vaporized  when  the 
metal  is  at  least  200°  below  a  red  heat. 

5th.  While  a  red  heat,  visible  in  daylight,  given  to  a  metal,  even  when  very 
thick,  and  supplied  by  heat  from  a  glowing  charcoal  fire,  does  not  prevent  water, 
when  thrown  in  considerable  quantities,  irom  cooling  it  down  so  aa  to  vaporize 
the  water  very  rapidly,  it  is  much  above  the  temperature  at  which  the  water 
thrown  upon  the  metal  will  be  most  rapidly  evaporated.  Thus  one  ounce  of  wa- 
ter was  vaporized  in  13  seconds,  at  about  550°,  in  a  wrought  iron  bowl  i  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  required  115  seconds  to  vaporize  in  a  cast  iron  bowl  i  an  inch 
thick,  at  a  red  heat.  Four  ounces  in  the  latter  bowl  yaporized  in  about  300 
seconds,  the  bowl  being  red  hot  when  it  was  introduced ;  and  two  ounces  va- 
porized in  34  seconds  at  600°  Fah. 

6th.  The  temperature  of  greatest  vaporization,  with  a  mven  thickness  of 
metal,  is  lower  in  oopper  than  in  iron,  the  repulsive  force  bang  developed  at  a 
lower  temperature.  With  equal  thicknesses  of  iron  and  copper,  the  vaporizing 
power  of  the  latter  metal,  at  its  maximum,  was,  with  the  oil  bath,  one-thini 
greater  than  that  of  the  former,  and  with  the  tin  bath  the  power  of  copper  .07 
of  an  inch  thick,  was  equal,  nearly,  to  that  of  iron,  ith  of  an  inch  thick,  each 
being  taken  at  its  maximum  of  vaporization,  for  the  difierent  quantities  of  fluid 
empbyed.  As  the  maxima  for  the  iron  are  higher  than  those  for  the  copper,, 
the  advantage  will  be  still  greater  in  favour  of  copper  when  the  two  metals  are 
at  equal  temperatures. 

7th.  The  geDeraleflset  of  wi»gKfM»—  of  surftoe  is  to  raise  the  temperature 
at  wUeh  tiie  maximum  vaporiaMttoeewSy  and  te  diminish  the  time  of  vapo- 
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rizatioD  of  a  given  quantity  of  water  at  an  aasamed  tempenture  below  Ab 
maximum. 

8th.  Though  it  has  been  shown  that  water  thrown  up<»i  red  hot  metal  is 
adequate  to  produce  explosive  steam,  even  when  it  does  not  cool  the  metal 
down  to  the  temperature  of  most  rapid  vaporization,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
metal  more  than  two  hundred  degrees  below  a  red  heat,  in  the  dark,  is  in  the 
condition  to  produce  even  a  more  rapid  vaporization  of  water  thrown  upon  it, 
than  when  red  hot. 

Statianary  TempinUure  of  Alcohoi  on  heaied  Meials. 

20.  A  curious  fact  was  observed  in  regard  to  the  temperature  to  which  al- 
cohol of  the  specific  gravity  .81,  containing,  therefore,  93  parts  of  absolute  al- 
cohol and  7  of  water,  could  be  raised  in  a  neated  dish.  It  is  necessary,  as  an 
introductory  remark,  to  recall  the  fact  that  when  the  temperature  of  a  liquid 
is  gradually  raised,  by  applying  heat  to  the  vessel  containing  it,  a  limit  is 
reached  when  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  becomes  stationary,  the  vapour 
givoi  out  in  boiling  carrying  off  the  heat  which  enters  the  mass.  When  alco- 
hol, of  the  strength  above  ststted,  was  projected  into  a  bowl  heated  above  the 
temperature  at  which  repulsion  of  the  fluid  takes  place,  the  temperature  df  the 
liquid  did  not  rise  to  its  boiling  point.  In  fact,  the  stationary  temperature,  in- 
stead of  corresponding  with  that  of  ebullition,  was  lower- as  the  temperature 
of  the  dish  was  higher.  This  experiment  was  made  in  the  course  of  attempt- 
ing to  infer  the  probable  temperature  at  which  water  might  be  repelled  from 
the  more  readily  attained  temperature  of  the  repulsion  of  alcohol.  Not  being 
of  direct  application  to  the  subject  before  us,  it  was  not  carried  as  fiur  as  in 
other  hands  it  would  deserve. 
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DeeUion  of  the  CircuU  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Eastern  Dittriei 
of  New  York^  in  a  Patent  ease  invoking  some  important  prindpiee.  To 
which  is  appended  some  remarks  by  the  Editor. 

UNITED  STATES    CIRCUIT  COURT. 

Before  Judge  Thompson. 
Henry  Stanley  vs.  Henry  Hewitt 

This  was  an  action  founded  upon  a  patent  granted  to  the  plaintiflT, 
Henry  Stanley,  by  the  United  States,  the  17th  December,  1832,  upon  a 
specification  and  application  made  to  the  patent  office  the  11th  of  October, 
1832,  for  an  improved  rotary  cooking  stove.  The  plaintiff,  by  several  wit« 
nesses,  proved  the  originality  of  the  invention  in  him,  its  importance  and 
Dsefulness,  and  that  the  defendant  had,  from  patterns  taken  from  the  plain- 
tiff's stove,  made  and  caused  to  be  made  and  sold  a  large  number  of  stoves, 
and  was  still  pursuing  the  business. — The  defendant  to  show  that  the  plain- 
tiff's patent  was  void;  called  Elisha  Town  and  his  son,  and  others  to  prove 
that  in  1823  and  1824,  he  invented  and  procured  to  be  cast  a  rotary  stove, 
and  that  the  plaintiS''s  stove  revolved  like  it — also  a  Mr.  Gould  to  prove 
that  the  plaintiff  took  the  collars  and  flues  in  the  cap  of  his  stove  from  said 
Gouhrs  stove,  and  also  other  witnesses  to  show  that  the  plaintiff,  as  well 
as  others,  had  used  the  collars  and  flues  long  before  the  plaintiff's  improved 
cooking  stove  was  invented;  and  also  that  the  defendant  attempted  to  show 
that  the  plaintiff  had  sold  his  stoves  and  given  his  invention  to  the  public 
before  he  applied  for  his  patent. 

The  plaintiff,  in  reply,  called  numerous  witnesses  to  show  that  Town's 
stove,  whatever  it  was,  was  useless,  and  had  been  abandoned  as  such;  and 
that  the  plaintiff  had  no  knowledge  of  it  when  he  made  his  invention  and 
improvement,  and  that  his  stove,  in  all  the  important  improvements  by  him 
claimed,  was  wholly  unlike  Town's  stove,  and  that  collars  and  flues  were 
not  claimed  by  him  as  his  invention,  independently  of  his  rotary  plate  in 
which  they  were  attached,  and  that  when  they  were  put  upon  the  Gould 
stove  it  was  done  at  the  plaintiff's  suggestion.  And  that  all  the  stoves  de- 
livered out  before  the  application  for  the  patent  were  delivered  to  be  used 
00  trial  and  with  a  view  to  test  the  utility  of  its  improvements.  The 
trial  was  a  very  laboured  one,  and  occupied  five  or  six  days;  but  finally  re- 
sulted in  a  question  of  law,  growing  out  of  the  wording  of  the  specification; 
which  appeared  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  plaintiff  without  proper  legal 
advice. 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  it  was  insisted  that  the  claim,  in  his  summary, 
was  for  a  combination  of  certain  improvements  he  had  made  in  the  cooking 
stove  connected  together  and  attached  to  the  top  or  cap  of  his  stove,  put  in 
motion;  and  that  it  was  the  combination  which  he  claimed,  and  not  the 
parts  forming  the  combination  separately,  and  that  his  specification  would 
bear  that  construction. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  it  was  insisted  that  the  plaintiff  had  so 
worded  his  specification  that  it  would  not  bear  that  construction,  and  that 
it  really  claimed  the  different  parts  comprising  the  top  or  cap  of  the  stove 
separately  and  independently  of  any  combination,  and  that  his  specifica- 
tion was  otherwise  defective. 

Judge  Thompson,  in  the  progress  of  the  cause,  gave  his  opinion  that  put- 
ting the  stoves  out  on  trial  and  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  and  improve- 
ment, was  not  sach  a  public  use  of  them  as  would  be  considered  as  a  dedi- 
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cation  to  the  public— that  the  plaintiff  was  justified  and  had  a  right  to  test 
the  Qtilitj  of  his  inrentioD,  ana  see  what  improvements  might  be  made  be- 
fore he  applied  for  his  patent,  and  that  this  was  an  article  which  would  be 
tested  bj  being  put  into  several  families,  where  it  might  be  differentlj  used 
bj  different  housekeepers. 

In  charging  the  jury,  Judge  Thompson,  after  stating  the  case  and  the 
difficulties  ansing  from  the  obscurity  of  the  language  employed  in  the  sum- 
mary of  the  specification,  remarked  that  in  all  cases,  where  consequences 
of  great  importance  to  the  parties  were  involved,  the  jury  must  expect  that 
the  views  of  each,  would  be  presented  with  great  earnestness  and  zeal.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  (said  he]  that  in  such  controversies,  matters  not  materially 
connected  with  the  qnents  of  the  issue,  should  be  brought  before  the  Court 
and  Jury  during  the  progress  of  the  trial. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  case  now  under  consideration.  It 
evidently  involves  matters  of  importance  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  has 
been  accompanied  by  circumstances  having  no  material  bearing  upon  the 
Questions  in  issue.  Wct  however,  are  to  examine  the  controversy,  and 
determine  it,  by  the  law  and  the  evidence,  without  reference  to  extrinsic 
matters,  having  no  bearing  upon  its  merits.  And  in  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Stanley,  has,  or  has 
not,  accumulated  a  fortune,  as  the  fruits  of  his  invention.  If,  by  his  own 
talents^  industry,  and  perseverance,  he  has  produced  a  machine,  useful  in 
itself,  and  approved  of  by  the  public,  he  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
law,  so  far  as  he  has  rights  to  be  preserved  and  guarded.  And  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  interposed  claims  which  cannot  be  the  subject  of  legal 
sanction,  he  must  abide  by  the  consequences  of  his  fault,  or  misfortune. 

I  state  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  outset,  that  this  is  not  a  case  free  from 
difficulties.  But  I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  my  decision  of  the 
matter  need  not  be  final,  and  that  any  mistakes  committed  /lere,  may  be  re- 
viewed and  corrected  by  another  tribunal,  where  1,  too,  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  considering  the  subject  with  more  care. 

In  my  view  of  the  case,  much  evidence  has  been  introduced  upon  both 
sides,  which  is  entirely  irrelevant.  The  plaintiif^s  rights,  whatever  they 
are,  depend  upon  his  patent,  and  if  he  has  any  by  his  patent,  and  has  not 
abandoned  them  to  the  public,  he  is  entitled  to  protection.  I  confess  to 
you,  that  my  own  prepossessions  lean  towards  useful  improvements,  and  I 
would  construe  the  patent  act  with  a  liberal  spirit,  and  expanded  views.  It 
is  a  beneficial  law,  having  its  foundations  in  public  policy.  Its  object  is, 
to  encourage  the  enterprise  of  ingenious  men,  that  the  results  of  their  la- 
bours, beins  brought  into  view,  may  be  first  enjoyed  by  the  inventors  for  a 
limited  period,  and  then  dedicated  to  the  public  benefit  forever  afterwards. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  patents  are  to  be  protected  at 
all  events f  but  those  only  are  to  be  sustained  which  have  the  sanction  of  law. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  patents  are  granted  at  the  Patent  Office,  not 
after  an  examination  into  their  merits,  but  upon  ex  parte  statements,  and 
hence  their  real  claims  may  be  afterwards  investigated  with  proper  strictness 
in  a  court  of  law. 

There  are  some  general  rules  always  to  be  observed  while  considering 
this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  to  entitle  a  patentee  to  maintain  an  action 
for  a  supposed  violation  of^his  rights,  his  invention  must  be  both  useful  and 
new$  not  that  its  usefulness  is  to  be  scanned  with  a  critical  eye,  to  ascer- 
tain a  given  amount  of  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  but  the  invention  must 
be  usefuli  as  contradistinguished  from  that  which  is  frivolous*  or  wholly 
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worthless.  If  not  frivoloas,  or  entirely  useleMy  the  requirements  of  the  Itw 
in  this  particular  are  complied  with. 

With  regard  to  the  invention  before  us,  it  is  clearly  useful;  this  is  proved 
bj  the  testimony  of  witnesses  on  all  sides.  It  is  proved,  also,  by  the  great 
extent  of  the  plaintiff's  sales,  by  the  favour  of  the  public,  which  has  been 
liberally  bestowed  upon  it,  and  by  the  palpable  imitations  of  the  plaintiff's 
models  in  the  case  under  consideration. 

If  the  plaintiff  has  legal  rights  here,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have 
been  violated  by  the  defendant.  There  is  no  substantial  difference  between 
the  stove  made  by  the  defendant,  and  that  invented  by  the  plaintiff;  the  one 
is  a  copy  of  the  other.  And  as  to  the  extent  of  the  violations,  there  is  as 
little  doubt.  If  you  believe  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Randal,  the  defendant 
sold  a  hundred  stoves  before  the  commencement  of  this  suit,  if  his  own  de- 
clarations are  to  be  credited,  for  he  told  the  witness,  in  express  terms,  not 
only  that  a  hundred  stoves  like  these  had  been  sold  in  Vermont,  but  that 
they  had  been  sold  by  him.  If  this  witness,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  credit, 
(and  he  stands  entirely  unimpeached  in  every  respect,)  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  plaintiff's  rights  have  been  violated  by  the  defendant,  if,  in 
fact,  it  shall  appear  that  he  has  any  which  the  law  can  protect. 

But  the  great  question  is,  whether  he  has  any  such  rights,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  that  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  patent  itself. 

And  here  I  may  remark,  that  much  has  been  proved  and  said  in  relation 
to  the  inventions  of  Town  and  Gould.  The  evidence  upon  these  points  is 
only  important  in  one  point  of  view,  and  in  that  it  will  be  here  considered. 
It  shows  that  the  materials,  or  component  parts,  of  Stanley's  stove  are  not 
in  themselves  new;  and  if  the  plaintiff  claims  a  combination  of  things,  he 
has  evidently  taken  old  materials  to  form  his  machine  with,  whatever  it 
may  be* 

In  relation  to  this  part  of  the  case,  I  would  observe,  that  the  particular 
words  used  in  the  specification  and  summary  of  this  patent  are  of  no  im- 
portance. The  office  of  words  is  to  convey  ideas,  and  nur  province  is  to 
determine  what  the  party  intended  to  express  by  the  language  employed. 
Did  the  patentee  intend  to  claim  the  discovery  of  a  prtncip/e,  in  the  abstract 
or  philosophical  sense  of  that  term?  or  did  he  intend  to  describe  a  contriv- 
ance, or  machine,  new  and  useful  in  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  produced?  He  claims  in  his  summary,  ^Hhe  revolving  top  plate,"  as  a 
constitaent  part  of  his  invention,  and  the  first  inquiry  is,  whether,  before 
the  use  of  Stanley's  stove,  a  contrivance  had  been  used  by  which  the  uten- 
sils to  be  heated  had  been  brought  over  the  fire,  by  means  of  a  top  revolving 
upon  its  centre.  If  the  patentee  claims  this  revolving  motion  as  his  own 
discovery,  in  its  application  to  a  cooking  stove,  he  evidently  includes  in  his 
patent  that  which  is  not  his  own  discovery;  for  Town's  stove  had  a  revolv- 
ing top,  or  drum,  intended  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  by  means  some-* 
what  similar. 

It  is  very  possible  that  Town  could  not  maintain  a  patent  for  that  inven- 
tion, because  he  long  ago  gave  it  up,  and  abandoned  it  to  the  public.  He 
did  not,  however,  abandon  it  to  the  plaintiff^  and  all  other  persons  might 
use  it  as  well  as  he.  If  Town's  discovery  was  abandoned,  the  only  claim 
to  it  which  Stanley  can  maintain,  is  the  use  of  the  thing  as  a  part  of  his  com- 
kHnation;  and  here  we  must  determine  what  Town's  invention  was. 

It  Is  evident  that  be  invented  a  revolving  drum  or  top  of  a  stove,  to  con- 
vey yessels  to  and  from  the  fire  by  a  rotary  motion  and  concentrate  the 
heat  around  them  when  placed  there.    This  contrivance  he  gave  up,  or 
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•bandoned,  because  it  was  useless,  that  is,  useless  in  its  then  combioatioD, 
though  not  in  the  abstract—for  the  principle  or  contrivance,  as  to  the  revo- 
lution, remains.  As  a  cooicing  machine,  the  stove  of  Town  was  good  for 
nothing ;  but  its  revolving  motion  might  be  made  useful  when  brought  in 
connexion  with  other  constituents  properly  adapted  to  the  objects  in  view. 
The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  raised  cones,  or  collars,  and  the 
flues.  Each  of  these  was  old,  and  each  had  before  been  used  either  bj 
itself  or  in  other  combinations.  Stanley  himself  had  used  the  collars  in  his 
own  stove,  as  far  baclc  as  the  year  1828.  So  had  Wilson^-and  this  part  of 
the  machine  is  confessedly  old.  So  with  regard  to  the  flues.  If  Stanley  was 
the  inventor  of  these,  he  had  abandoned  them  to  the  public  long  before  the 
date  of  his  patent,  and  he  cannot,  therefore,  now  claim  them  as  the  subject 
of  a  patent.  But  the  question  is,  whether  Stanley  does  claim  these  materials 
or  constituents  as  his  invention  ? — for  if  he  does  his  patent  is  void.  He 
would  then  claim  as  his  own  the  discoveries  of  others,  or  endeavour  to 
maintain  that  which  he  had,  by  use,  dedicated  to  the  public. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patentee  claims  a  combination  here,  and  nothing 
more,  then  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his  rights  are  secured.     If  he 
goes  for  the  elements  or  constituents  of  his  machine,  his  patent  is  void,  but 
if  he  merely  claims  a  new  combination  of  old  materials,  his  rights  oiay  be 
protected.     The  patent  itself  is  somewhat  obscurely  drawn,  but  the  inven- 
tion is  useful  and  meritorious,  and  I  am  disposed  to  give  it  all  the  protection 
which  the  law  will  allow.     A  liberal  construction  should  be  given  to  these 
instruments,  nor  should  a  severe  criticism  be  bestowed  upon  language  used, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  inventors  themselves,  who  are,  in  many  cases, 
altogether  unslcilled  in  the  use  of  technical  terms.     We  are  always  to  ask 
ourselves  on  these  occasions,  what  was  the  intention  of  the  writers,  and  if 
that  be  discovered,  the  particular  words  used  are  altogether  unimportant. 
With  these  views,  and  under  these  considerations,  I  proceed  now  to  give 
you  my  notions  as  to  what  this  patent  contains.  '  It  concludes  with  a  sum- 
mary in  the  following  words: — **  the  principle  for  which  I  claim  the  inven- 
tion, and  for  which  1  ask  letters  patent,"  is  ^  the  revolving  top  plate  or 
fixture  into  or  on  which  are4)laced  the  principal  utensils  used  in  cooking,''  &c. 
By  the  patent  law,  the  party  is  required  to  describe  that  which  he  makes, 
that  the  public  may  understand  the  thing,  and  be  able  to  construct  the  like 
after  the  patent  shall  have  expired;  and  hence  there  is  a  necessity  for  a 
proper  observance  of  this  requireroeRt  of  the  act     In  this  case,  the  plaintiflT 
claims  the  specific  thing  set  forth  in  the  summary,  and  we  must  turn  to  the 
specification  in  order  to  understand  what  that  thing  is.    The  term  used  in 
the  summary  is  ^^principle,"  but  a  reasonable  interpretation  must  be  given 
to  it,  or  no  sensible  exposition  of  the  parties'  meaning  can  be  obtained.     He 
evidently  did  not  intend  to  claim  the  discovery  of  an  abstract  thing,  or  en- 
tity, but  some  tangible  mechanical  contrivance,  described  in  the  sgeciGca- 
tion.    By  *<prtnct/)&,''  he  evidently  intended  a  contrivance  or  thing  de- 
scribed; and  as  there  is  no  magic  in  words,  we  may  fairly  give  this  inter- 
pretation to  the  term  used. 

The  plaintiff  then  patents  ihia  ^revolving  top  plate,"  with  its  collars  and 
flues,  but  instead  of  describing  his  invention  as  it  really  is,  a  com6inntionf 
he  describes  the  constituent  parts.  His  improvement  consists  of  a  combi-  * 
nationy  and  he  should  so  have  described  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  spe- 
cification may  be  drawn  which  will  secure  all  his  rights.  If  the  plaintiff 
had  properly  described  his  invention  as  it  actually  exists,  his  patent  would 
have  been  goodi  for  then  the  combinatioQ  would  have  appeared. 
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But,  10  order  to  help  out  this  part  of  the  case,  the  drawings  have  been 
referred  to.  Thejshow  the  combined  thing,  it  is  true,  but  the  specification 
is  silent  as  to  the  drawings,  which  are  not  necessarily  to  be  taken  as  a  part 
of  it.  If  the  specification  itself  made  reference  to  the  drawing,  then  they 
would  become  a  part  of  it,  and  might  be  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  elu- 
cidating anj  thing  obscure  in  the  description.  But  here  the  description  is 
perfect  without  a  drawing,  and  most  probably  a  mechanic  could  make  the 
contriYance,  without  resorting  to  the  drawings  at  all,  for  explanation.  The 
specification  very  clearly  describes  the  revolving  top  plate,  part  by  part, 
and  in  the  summary,  the  plaintiflf  claims  the  entire  thing  described,— not  as 
a  combination,  but  as  consisting  of  constituent  parts,  which  he  himself  had 
discovered.  Here  lies  his  error,  and  upon  this  ground  his  action  must  fail. 
That  my  views  on  this  subject  may  be  clearly  understood,  1  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Eldon,  in  the  case  of  Hill  vs.  Thompson,  [S  MerivaFs  Rep., 
p»  621,^  as  containing  what  I  consider  a  concise  summary  of  the  law  on 
this  point*  He  observes  that  *^the  judge,  in  his  direction  to  the  jury,  has 
stated  it  as  the  law  on  the  subject  of  patents,  ^r«/,  that  the  invention  must 
be  novel;  secondly^  that  it  must  be  useful;  and  thirdly^  that  the  specification 
must  be  intelligible.  I  will  go  further,  and  say,  that  not  only  must  the  in- 
vention be  novel  and  useful,  and  the  specification  intelligible,  but  also  that 
the  specification  must  not  attempt  to  cover  more  than  that  which,  being  both 
matter  of  aeiual  discovery,  and  of  useful  discovery,  is  the  only  proper  sub- 
ject for  the  protection  of  a  patent.  And  I  am  compelled  to  add,  that  if  a 
patentee  seeks  by  his  specification  any  more  than  he  is  strictly  entitled  to, 
his  patent  is  thereby  rendered  ineffectual,  even  to  the  extent  to  which  he 
would  be  otherwise  fairly  entitled.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a 
valid  patent  for  a  new  combination  of  materials  previously  in  use  for  the 
same  purpose,  or  for  a  new  method  of  applying  such  materials.  But,  in 
order  to  its  being  effectual,  the  specification  must  clearly  express  that  it  is 
in  respect  of  such  new  combination,  or  application,  and  of  that  only,  and 
not  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  original  invention,  in  the  use  of  the  materials. 
If  there  be  a  patent  both  for  a  machine,  and  for  an  improvement  in  the  use 
of  it,  and  it  cannot  be  supported  for  the  machine,  although  it  might  for  the 
improvement  merely,  it  is  good  for  nothing  altogether,  on  account  of  its  at- 
tempting to  coyer  too  ipuch." 

After  a  full  view  of  this  case,  I  am  compelled  most  reluctantly  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  plaintiff*  has  undertaken  to  secure  more  than  he 
has  a  right  to  claim,  and  in  my  view  of  the  law  he  cannot  recover.  He 
should  have  patented  his  combination,  and  not  his  constituent  parts.  I  regret 
this  result  the  mure  because  I  consider  that  the  plaintiff  has  invented  a  ma- 
chine or  contrivance,  ingenious  in  itself,  and  highly  useful  for  the  purposes 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  1  would  protect  him  if  I  could  conscientiously 
do  so,  under  the  views  of  the  law  which  I  have  taken,  and  I  Consider  the 
whole  matter  rather  as  a  question  of  law  for  the  court,  than  as  a  question  of 
fact  for  the  jury.  If,  however,  the  parties  prefer  to  go  to  the  jury  upon  any 
of  the  matters  in  issue,  they  have  a  right  to  take  that  course — ^but  I  would 
choose,  if  I  could,  to  put  the  cause  in  that  shape  which  would  be  most  likely 
to  secure  the  plaintiS''s  rights,  if  I  have  mistaken  the  law  applicable  to  the 
case«  or  given  an  incorrect  construction  of  the  patent. 

[The  plaintiff"  voluntarily  submitted  to  a  nonsuit,  with  leave  to  move  to  set 
it  aside  hereafter.^ 

iVb/e.— The  above  opinion  expressed  to  the  jury  in  said  cause,  was  taken 
down  at  the  time  by  one  of  the  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff~was  then  shown 
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to  Jadge  Thompson,  by  him  examined  and  approved,  and  is  puUiehed  as 
corrected  bjr  him.        '  S.  P.  Staplbs. 

S.  P.  Staples,  J.  P.  Hall,  and  J.  R.  Staples  were  for  the  plaintiSl 
R.  M.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  Hugh  Maxwell,  Mr.  Ormsbjft  of  Rut- 
land, Vt.  and  Mr,  Harris  of  Albanj,  were  for  the  defendant. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor ^^^t  is  trul  j  gratifying  to  those  who  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  to  witness  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  within  a  few  years  in  the  tone  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  both  of 
this  country,  and  of  England,  where  the  rights  of  patentees  have  been  con- 
cerned. Several  of  the  judges  in  both  countries  appeared,  formerly,  to  par- 
take of  the  popular  prejudice  against  patentees,  as  monopolists,  whose  claims 
ought,  if  possible,  to  l>e  resisted;  and  many  patents  have  been  vacated  upon 
grounds  which  we  believe  would  now  be  generally  deemed  frivolous.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  name  of ''the  Statute  of  Monopolies"  by  which  the 
law  of  the  21st  of  James  1st,  was  designated,  might  itself  have  contributed 
towards  the  producing  of  such  a  result.  At  all  events  we  consider  the  fact 
as  notorious,  and  the  difference  at  the  present  day  as  perfectly  manifest.  The 
foregoing  report  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  position,  which,  were  it  neces- 
sary«  might  be  sustained  by  numerous  examples. 

The  patent  laws  of  England,  and  of  this  country,  are  Imsed  upon  the  same 
principles,  and  the  decisions  of  the  English  courts  are, in  consequence,  cited 
m  ours;  there  are,  however,  some  provisions  in  our  statutes,  not  contained 
in  the  British,  and  these  of  course,  must  govern  our  courts  in  those  points  to 
which  they  relate,  and  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  in  one  particular  of  this 
description,  the  foregoing  decision  may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  de- 
fective. 

In  the  English  statutes  there  is  no  provision  whatever  making  it  necessary 
to  accompany  the  specification  of  a  patent  for  machinery  with  drawings.  ''It 
was  also  formerly  considered  that  the  words  of  a  specification  ought  of  them- 
selves to  be  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  improvements,  that  the  specification 
ought  to  contain  within  itself  all  the  necessary  information,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  to  a  diagram;  and  that  if  a  diagram  were  given,  it  ought 
to  t>e  merely  taken  as  an  illustration,  and  not  constituting  a  principal,  or  es- 
sential ptfrt  of  the  specification;  and  therefore  that  a  person  was  not  bound 
to  look  at  the  diagram  to  learn  the  invention.  But  a  very  learned  judge  has 
however  held  that  if  a  drawing,  or  figure,  enable  a  workman  of  ordinary 
skill  to  construct  the  improvement,  it  is  as  good  as  any  written  description." 
Godson  on  patents,  p.  119,  edit.  1823.  In  the  act  of  Congress  of  Feb.  21st, 
1793,  sec.  4,  it  is  provided  that  the  patentee  shall  not -only  describe  his  inven- 
tion *Mn  such  full  clear  and  exact  terms  as  to  distinguish  the  same  from  all 
other  thin^  before  known,"  but  also  that  '*he  shall  accompany  the  whole 
with  drawings  and  written  references  where  the  nature  of  the  case  admits 
of  drawings."  Under  this  provision  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  in 
every  thing  which  admits  oj  drawings^  these  drawings  and  written  refer- 
ences, imperatively  required  by  the  statute,  do  make  a  component  and  neces- 
sary part  of  the  specificatioo,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  merely 
an  Illustration.  In  the  drawing  up  of  specifications  of  things  which  *^admit 
of  drawings"  it  would  always  k>e  advantageous  to  refer  to  them  in  the  body 
of  the  specification,  and  the  only  reason  for  omitting  this  is  to  save  expense, 
as,  in  such  cases,  two  copies  of  the  drawint^sare  required,  one  to  attach  to 
the  patent,  and  the  other  to  remain  in  the  office.  The  practice  of  the  office, 
and  not  the  requirements  of  the  law,  has  made  a  copy  of  the  specification  a 
component  part  of  the  patent;  this  practice  arose  from  the  impossibility  of 
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canyiiig  that  part  of  the  law  into  effect,  under  a  literal  conitraction  of  ft, 
which  requires  that  the  patent  shall  contain  *'a  short  description  of  the  said 
ioTentioD,  or  discoTery."  A  specification  which  is  without  written  refer- 
eaces  to  drawings,  mi^t  be  considered  as  fulfiUins  this  intention;  but  not 
80  where  it  contains  within  itself  references  to  the  drawings,  as  it  could  not, 
in  that  case,  be  undersood^  without  attaching  these  also  to  the  patent 

There  are  some  points  relating  to  this  subject  which  we  have  left  un- 
touched, although  we  think  them  of  much  importance,  but  more  space  would 
be  required  for  their  investigation  than  it  is  thought  proper  to  occupy  at  pre- 
sent, and  thej  are  therefore  omitted. 
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On  making  Sugar  from  PUmis  which  thrive  in  the  Temperate  Zone^  and 

north  of  the  Climate  where  the  Sugar  Cane  can  be  cultivated  with  euccees. 

The  article  Sugar,  strictly  considered,  ranks  amongst  the  luxuries  of  life; 
bat  its  pleasant  taste,  good  qualities,  and  our  habit  of  using  it,  has  made  the 
luxury  a  necessary  article  to  a  very  large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Through  various  channels,  the  public  are  informed,  that  In  consequence 
of  measures  adopted  into  the  colonial  policy  of  foreign  nations,  the  process 
by  which  sugar  has  heretofore  been  produced,  will  be  much  deranged,  and 
the  supply  greatly  diminished* 

The  only  concern  that  the  Franklin  Institute  has  with  measures  of  this 
kind  is,  to  bring  scientific  power  to  bear  upon  them,  so  as  to  reduce  to  its  low» 
est  point,  their  tendency  to  do  ill,  and  to  carry  their  capacity  of  doing  good 
to  Its  maximum.  If  the  change  of  colonial  policy,  that  is  spoken  of,  should 
lead  to  a  diminished  supply,  this  will  be  followed  by  an  increased  price;  and 
much  privation  of  comfort  must  be  experienced,  until  people  acquire  the 
habit  of  doing  without  sugar,  should  no  new  mode  be  discovered  by  which 
the  article  can  be  produced. 

In  this  stage  of  the  business,  there  is  a  propriety  in  the  Franklin  Institute 
turning  its  attention  to  making  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  acquainted 
with  what  has  been  done  in  producing  Sugar  from  plants  growing  in  forty* 
eight  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is  impossible,  at  this  time,  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  services  conferred  on  society,  by  the  labours  and  discoveries 
ot  the  French  chemists,  who  have  shown  to  the  world,  that  a  supply  of  sugar 
is  to  be  had  from  plants  growing  so  far  north.  These  discoveries  will  prove 
ooe  of  the  great  scientific  victories  that  characterise  the  chemistry  of  this 

Translations  of  all  that  has  been  published  in  France,  on  this  subject,  if 
presented  to  the  patrons  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  would  be  of 
great  value,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  whole  nation;  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  French  treatises,  will  be  rendered  still  more  valuable,  if  they 
are  followed  by  essays  from  men  of  science,  in  our  own  country,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  its  soil,  climate,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  resources.  Al- 
though the  natural  circumstances  of  the  United  States,  evidently  arefavoura- 
ble  to  this  branch  of  agriculture,  the  subject  has  bad  little,  if  any  attention 
bestowed  upon  it,  we  are  almost  ignorant  of  all  that  has  been  done  or  written 
shout  it. 

The  beet,  and  some  other  sacchariferous  roots,  when  cultivated  in 
France,  mature  their  saccharine  juices  so  perfectly,  that  they  admit  of  chrys- 
talization.  There  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  same  plants,  with 
equallT  srood  cultivation,  would  advance  to  higher  perfection  throughout  the 
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United  States;  and  this  greater  perfection  mast  be  the  result  of  oar  wanner 
sammer. 

The  weight  of  beets  aud  roots  that  might  be  grown  to  make  Sogar  from, 
is  so  great,  that  the  sagpir  farmer,  in  most  instances,  would  necessarily  be- 
come the  sogar  malcer;  be  his  own  chemist,  and  have  his  owo  laboratory:  for 
in  fact,  the  planter's  sug^r  house  is  a  laboratory,— only  that  the  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Ohio  sugar  house  will  differ  from  the  Jamaica  one,  by  having  for  a 
companion,  the  English  cow-shed;  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  refuse 
or  palp  of  beets  will  feed  cattle,  whereas  the  squeezed  cane  is  worthless 
trash. 

The  readers  of  the  Journal  will  see  that  the  present  paper  has  solely  in 
view  to  awaken  their  attention  to  a  subject  of  great  importance,  in  its  rela- 
tions to  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  the  comforts  of  society. 
This  is  only  doing  what  the  Institute,  on  former  occasions,  has  effected, 
through  the  publications  in  the  Journal,  by  exhibilioos,  and  by  premiums. 
By  these  means,  it  has  brought  forth  the  energies  of  men  of  talents, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  supplying  ourselves  with  many  things,  the  want 
of  which  would  now  be  felt,  as  a  very  great  calamity.  J.  R. 

January  12,  1836. 
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TO   TBI  B11IT0&   OF  TEX  JOUBVAL   OF    TBI    FBAITKLIF  IKHTITUTB. 

Sir — You  have  doubtless  seen  in  a  late  number  of  the  New  York  Me- 
chanic's Magazine,  (the  one  for  September  I  think)  an  engraved  drawing  of 
"  Avery's  Rotary  Steam  Engine,"  accompanied  by  a  description.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  this  engine  has  been  secured  to  Mr.  Avery  by 
patent.  I  have  always  supposed  the  main  object  of  the  patent  law  to  be, 
the  prof  ec/ton  of  original  inventors  in  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  pecuniary 
advantages  they  may  fairly  derive  from  their  useful  inventions. 

That  Mr.  Avery's  engine,  or  one  constructed  upon  the  same  principle  of 
action,  though  perhaps  somewhat  different  in  detail,  wilt  be  found  in  some 
situations  a  convenient  and  economical  machine,  I  do  not  doubt.  Indeed, 
I  know  some  persons  who  would  like  to  make  use  of  such  engines,  but  who 
are,  some  of  them  unable,  and  all  unwilling,  to  pay  Mr.  Avery  for  the 
privilege  of  doine  that  which  thev  feel  themselves  equally  at  liberty  to  do 
with  himself.  My  reasons  for  doubting  the  validity  of  his  patent,  may  be 
fonudfjirat^  by  referring  to  the  September  number  of  the  New  York  Me- 
chanics' Magazine  for  1833,  in  which  is  given  a  drawing  and  description  of 
the  beautiful  contrivance  of  Hiero,  the  first  account  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  published  in  the  year  1571. 

The  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Avery's  engine  acts,  will,  I  think,  be  seen 
at  a  glance,  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Hiero^s.  Secondly^  in  a  work  hy 
Oliver  Evans,  entitled  the  ''Young  Steam  Engineer's  Guide,"  published  by 
Carey  &  Lea,  page  93,  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Watt,  speaking  of  his  first 
attempt  to  produce  a  direct  circular  motion  by  steam,  says,  ''  he  (that  is, 
Mr.  Watt)  then  tried  Parent's  or  Doctor  Barker's  Mill,*  inclosing  the  arras 
in  a  metal  drum  which  was  immersed  in  cold  water;  the  steam  rushed 
rapidly  along  the  pipe  which  was  the  axis,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  great 

*  Descriptions  of  Barkei^s  Mill  msy  be  found  by  your  readers,  in  Ferguson's  Lee* 
tnres,  Nicholson's  Operative  Mechanici  and  almost  every  reputable  work  on  Hechtaics 
now  in  use. 
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retetioii  would  have  been  exerted  at  the  ends  of  the  arms,  bat  it  was  almost 
Bothiog,  the  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  steam  was 
condensed  in  the  cold  arms  It  was  then  tried  in  a  drum  kept  boiling  hoty 
bot  the  impalse  was  now  verj  small  in  comparison  with  the  expense  of 
stean."  Upon  this  experiment  Mr.  Bvaos  remarks  as  follows :  *'  it  is  evi- 
dent from  this  account  that  Mr.  Watt  has  used  toeak  tteam^  and  placed 
dependance  on  the  use  of  a  condenser;  had  he  in  his  experiment  with 
Doctor  Barker's  Mill,  lessened  the  apertures  bj  which  the  steam  issued,  so 
as  to^confine  the  steam  until  the  power  in  the  boiler  was  equal  to  100  lbs.  to 
the  inch,  he  would  have  been  astonished  to  see  it  revolve  about  1000  times 
a  minute,  supposing  the  rotary  tube  to  have  been  three  feet  in  length  ;  I 
have  tried  the  same  experiment,  but  without  the  least  hope  of  success,  on 
snj  other  principle  than  bj  confining  the  steam  to  increase  its  elasticity  to 
a  great  degree.  Mj  rotary  tube  was  three  feet  long,  the  elastic  power  of 
the  steam  about  56ltM.  to  the  inch ;  it  revolved  with  a  velocity  of  about  700 
to  1000  times  a  minute.  The  aperture  by  which  the  steam  issued  about 
•^  of  an  inch  diameter  i  it  exerted  more  than  the  power  of  two  men,  and 
would  answer  to  turn  lathes,  grindstones*  &c.  when  fuel  is  cheap.  I  have 
specified  and  explained  it  in  the  Patent  Office.''  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  date  to  this  work  of  Miv  Evans,  but  I  presume  it  can  be  readily 
ascertained  in  Philadelphia,  when  it  was  published,  and  probably  when 
the  specifications  were  entered  at  the  Patent  Office.  But  that  it  was 
done  long  before  Mr.  Avery's  engine  was  thought  of,  I  think  there  can  be 
little  room  for  doubt,  as  it  appears  from  another  part  of  the  same  work  ot 
Mr.  Evans,  page  96,  that  he  matured  his  experiments  upon  the  application 
of  steam  to  a  wheel,  in  the  year  1784,  which,  as  he  states,  he  described  in 
the  Patent  Office. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  cannot  see  what  possible  claim  Mr.  Avery 
can  have  to  a  patent  for  this  invention  ;  as  to  the  drum  which  encloses  the 
arms  as  represented  in  the  drawing  of  his  engine  before  referred  to,  I  under- 
stand  it  is  claimed  as  having  been  first  applied  to  it,  by  a  Mr.  Clark,  of 
some  western  town  in  this  state. 

By  giving  the  foregoing  an  early  insertion  in  your  Magazine,  you  will 
sir,  e9$eniicily  oblige  several  of  the  friends  and  readers  as  well  as  promote 
the  caose  of  justice.  Should  you  be  willing  to  express  jour  own  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  question,  it  would  be  deemed  particularly  valuable. 

Fair  Plat. 

Remarks  on  the  foregoing  Communication^  by  the  Edilon 

It  so  happens  that  ^*Fair  Play,"  and  others,  who  desire  information  on 
the  aabject  uf  Foster  and  Avery's  Reacting  Steam  Engine,  (commonly 
called  Avery'ii)  will,  in  the  present  number,  have  a  full  opportunity  of 
leeing  what  constitutes  the  claim  of  these  gentlemen  to  a  patent  for  an 
inproveroent  in  this  machine.  They  were  fully  informed  respecting  what 
had  been  attempted  with  engines  similar  in  construction  to  their  own,  pre- 
vioosly  to  their  obtaining  a  patent ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  con- 
iaed  their  claim  to  improvement  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  so  far  as 
we  are  informed,  their  claim  is  a  valid  one.  It  may  be  said  that  their 
improvement  is  trifling;  that,  however,  is  their  own  concern,  as  those  who 
do  not  need  it  are  at  full  liberty  to  use  the  machine  in  any  of  the  various 
forms  which  had  been  previously  given  to  it,  or  to  devise  others  which  are 
new,  without  buying  from  them  what  may  be  deemed  unimportant. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  well  informed  respecting  the  comparative  results 
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obtained  from  Avery's  and  the  reciprocating,  or  Avery's  and  other  rotary 
engines,  to  make  up  our  minds  respecting  its  real  value  ;  between  four  and 
five  jears,  however,  have  elapsed  since  this  engine  was  patented,  and  it  has 
been  at  work  at  Syracuse,  and  various  other  places,  during  the  whole  of 
that  time,  so  that  those  who  have  seen  it,  and  who  possess  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  have  had  time  enough  to  investigate  it.  Before  the  patent 
was  obtained,  we  expressed  to  Mr.  Avery,  our  general  want  of  confidence 
in  the  real  value  of  such  engines,  and  our  doubts  respecting  the  importance 
ofthe  improvements  claimed;  and  we  did  not  suppose  that  the  career  of  the  one 
in  question  would  extend  to  two  years,  a  length  of  life,  greater  than  has  usually 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  rotary  engines  ;  it  still  lives,  however,  maugre  our  anti- 
cipations; and  all  the  reports  which  we  have  received  relating  to  it,  tend  to 
show  that  it  has  not  yet  exhibited  the-first  symptoms  of  decline.  Although 
we  still  adhere  to  the  opinion,  that  upon  a  full  comparison,  the  economy  of 
a  good  reciprocating,  will  be  greater  than  that  of  any  rotary  engine  that  has 
been,  or  wUl  hertafler  be,  made,  we  most  cheerful  I  j  confess  that  we  have 
a  much  better  opinion  of  Mr.  Avery's,  than  we  at  first  entertained ; 
and,  as  to  our  wishes,  they  are  that  by  the  operation  of  this,  and  a  hundred 
other  contrivances,  which  we  have  esteemed  of  like  value,  we  may  be  pat 
entirely  in  the  wrong;  let  the  fact  be  well  established,  and  we  would  be 
the  first  to  make  it  public.  Without  putting  in  an  undue  claim  to  the 
nuwUer  in  modo;  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  tendency  of  onr  ani- 
madversions upon  patented  inventions  was  to  place  us  in  the  situation  of 
^  The  best  good-natured  man,  with  the  worst  ill-natured  muse;"  it  must 
be  recollected,  however,  that  we  stand  between  the  claimants  of  exclusive 
privileges,  and  the  public. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  novelty  necessary  to  security,  as  a  founds^ 
tion  for  a  patent,  we  think  that  the  fair  test  of  this  is  the  utilitj  of  the 
improvement;  if  it  renders  that  valuable  which  was  of  little  comparative 
worth,  it  is  enough,  although  it  be  no  more  than  the  addition  of  a  screw,  or 
of  a  peg.  The  views  which  we  have  adopted  upon  this  subject,  may  be 
found  at  large  in  Vol.  8,  p.  411  of  this  Journal.  The  article  is  a  borrowed 
one,  and  well  worth  perusal.  ^The  main  object  of  the  patent  law  is  the 
protection  of  original  inventors  in  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  pecuniary 
advantages  they  may  fairly  derive  from  their  useful  inventions,^'  and  in 
attaining  this  end,  it  is  not  possible  to  test  them  by  comparative  weights,  or 
to  measure  them  by  any  established  scale;  absolute  quantity,  however  small, 
is  all  that  can  be  required. 
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Report  to  the  President  and  Managers  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Sail  Road 

Company f  by  H.  R.  Campbell,  Civil  Engineer, 


TO  THB  COmCZTTEB  OV  FVBUCATZOirS. 


Gentlemen— I  am  directed  by  the  President  and  Managers  ofthe  West 
Philadelphia  Rail  Road  Company*  to  request  the  insertion  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  the  Report  of  their  Engineer,  accompanied  by  a 
map  of  the  road. 

This  report  contains  some  facts  respecting  the  superiority  of  the  Loco- 
motive Engines  made  in  this  city,  over  those  in  use  on  the  Colombia  Rail 
Road  which  were  imported  from  England,  that  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
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stite  of  the  arts  in  this  country,  and  ought  to  be  made  known  as  extensiTel  j 
as  possible.  The  work  on  the  West  Philadelphia  Rail  Road  is  in  a  for* 
ward  state,  and  will  be  completed  within  the  period  contemplated. 

Very  respectfullyi  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Flxtcheh. 

To  the   Preeideni  and  Managers  of  the  West  Philadefphia  Bail  Road 

Company. 

Grntlkmek — I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  the  line  of  the  West 
Philadelphia  Rail  Road,  has  been  located  in  conformity  with  instroctiona 
receiyed  from  the  Board.  The  ground  over  which  it  is  tiaced  is  well 
adapted  to  the  construction  and  grade  of  the  road.  The  excavations  and 
embankments  are  generally  light,  and  by  no  means  of  an  expensive  charac- 
ter. But  few  small  streams  are  crossed,  and  consequently  but  few  culverts 
aod  bridges  will  be  required,  which  will  be  built  of  stone  in  the  most  per- 
manent and  durable  manner.  In  the  location  of  the  route  particular  care 
has  been  taken  to  avoid  curves,  and  no  curves  have  been  made  upon  a  lesa 
radios  than  four  thousand  feet. 

The  maximum  rise  of  the  graded  surface  of  the  road,  is  46  feet  per  mile, 
which  is  only  one  foot  per  mile  more  than  the  maximum  grade  of  the  main 
line  of  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  Rail  Road.  A  small  portion  of  the 
line  is  level,  and  about  one  and  a  half  miles  are  graded  at  58  feet  per  mile. 
The  average  grade  is  43^  feet  per  mile,  its  length  being  7\  miles,  and  total 
rise  325  feet. 

From  its  juncture  with  the  Columbia  Rail  Road,  a  short  distance  below 
the  Bock  Tavern,  the  route  is  nearly  straight  to  the  Market  Street  Perma- 
nent Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  more  direct  than  the  main  line 
of  the  Colombia  Rail  Road.  By  its  completion  a  new  outlet  will  be 
opened  to  the  travel  and  transportation  of  the  Columbia  Rail  Road,  and  the 
inclined  plane  at  Belmont  will  be  avoided.  The  distance  from  the  city  ot 
Philadelphia  to  the  head  of  the  inclined  plane  is  about  4  miles  ;  the  nearest 
point  to  which  locomotive  engines  can  approach  the  city.  By  the  West 
rhtladelphia  Rail  Road,  locomotives  can  carry  their  trains  to  the  line  of 
the  city  proper,  at  Market  Street  Permanent  Bridge,  and  to  the  tide 
water  of  the  Schuylkill  opposite  the  city. 

Trains  of  cars  by  this  route,  propelled  by  locomotive  engines,  will  gain 
one  hour  in  advance  of  those  which  pass  over  the  inclined  plane,  by  the 
main  roote^of  the  Columbia  Rail  Road.  This  circumstance  is  alone  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  divert  the  travel  and  a  large  portion  of  the  trans- 
portation from  that  Rail  Road.  Statements  have  l^en  made  in  the  public 
papers,  since  the  commencement  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Rail  Road,  that 
the  construction  of  a  line  was  contemplated  by  the  Canal  Commissioners 
of  the  State,  by  which  the  inclined  plane  is  to  be  avoided,  without  exceed- 
ing a  grade  of  25  feet  per  mile,  and  an  increased  distance  of  two  miles 
It  is  due  to  the  stockholders  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Rail  Road  and  to 
the  poblic,  to  state,  that  no  such  route  exists,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
engineer,  given  as  authority  upon  which  the  statement  was  made,  was  used 
without  his  permission  or  consent. 

The  importance  of  avoiding  inclined  planes  upon  roads  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers  traveling,  is  beginning  to  be  justly  ap- 
preciated. By  reference  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rail  Road  Company,  it  will  be  found,  that  measures  have  been  taken  by 
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them,  to  abandon  those  parts  of  their  road  upon  which  inclined  planes  hafe 
been  constructed, and  to  construct  new  lines  upon  which  locomotive  engines 
can  ascend  without  the  aid  of  stationary  power.  By  experiments  made  on 
the  Columbia  Rail  Road  with  locomotive  engines,  the  question  has  been 
settled,  that  45  feet  per  mile,  is  an  inclination  upon  which  that  species  of 
power  can  be  applied  with  more  advantage  than  anj  other.  The  fact,  that 
the  original  design  was  abandoned,  of  adopting  stationary  engine  power  on 
the  Rainhill  and  Sutton  inclined  planes  of  55  feet  per  mile,  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Rail  Road,  in  England,  to  the  more  advantageous  use 
of  locomotive  engines,  might  also  be  adduced  as  evidence,  that  even  steeper 
grades,  may  be  safely  adopted. 

The  locomotive  engines  on  the  Columbia  Rail  Road,  which  were  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Philadelphia,  carry  trains  of  20  and  24  cars, 
containing  each  three  tons  of  merchandise,  up  45  feet  srades  at  10  to  12 
miles  per  hour  j  while  engines  of  English  constructure,  from  the  works  of 
Robert  Stephenson,  Esq.  the  celebrated  engineer,  carry  upon  the  same  road 
only  14  cars,  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  This  great  difference  is  produced 
by  the  superior  arrangement  and  mechanical  application  of  power  to  Mr. 
Baldwin's  engine,  and  not  from  any  difference  in  the  weight  and  adhenve 
power  of  the  respective  machines. 

It  has  been  clearly  ascertained  that  Mr.  Baldwin's  engines,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, are  able  to  generate  more  steam  than  is  adequate  to  overcome 
the  adhesion  of  the  wheels  upon  the  surface  of  the  rails,  while  those  of 
English  construction  are  unable  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  supply.  These  facts 
are  mentioned  as  evidence  of  the  progressive  improvements  in  the  science 
and  construction  of  locomotive  engines,  and  of  the  perfection  to  which  their 
manufacture  has  arrived  in  our  own  country.  The  durability  of  these 
engines,  and  the  amount  of  annual  repairs,  are  not  less  striking  than  the 
result  of  their  effective  force. 

Enough,  it  is  presumed,  has  been  said  to  prove  conclusively,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  route  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Rail  Road,  over  that  portion  of 
the  Columbia  Rail  Road  which  it  is  destined  to  rival.  With  regard  to  the 
comparative  distance  of  the  two  lines,  the  former  is  about  half  a  mile  shorter 
than  the  latter,  from  the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Market  Streets.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Rail  Road,  including  a  double  track 
of  ed^e  rails,  laid  on  foundations  of  locust  timber,  will  be  £250,000.  The 
work  IS  all  under  contract  and  rapidly  progressing  to  completion. 

The  grading  will  be  finished  by  the  1st  of  May,  1836,  and  the  rails  will 
be  laid  ready  for  travel  by  the  1st  of  August  following.  Contracts  have 
been  made  for  iron  eiige  rails,  of  a  pattern  similar  to  those  of  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Rail  Road,  to  weigh  60  lbs.  per  lineal  yard,  and  also  for  all  the 
materials  necessary  to  complete  the  work,  which  are  to  be  delivered  in  all 
the  month  of  April  next.  The  Board  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  progress  of  the  work  under  the  respective  contracts.  The  prices  are 
generally  fair,  and  no  obstacles  exist  to  the  completion  of  the  road  within 
the  time  specified  in  the  contracts.  H.  R.  Campbell, 

Engioeer  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Bail  Road. 

Philadelphia,  October  15,  1835. 
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Experimenis  on  Endosmom.    By  John  W.  Draper,  M.  D.  ChristianmUe, 

Mecklenbergf  Fa. 

1.  The  interstices  which  exist  in  a  great  variety  of  bodies,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  large  system  of  capillary  tabes,  Into  which  we  should  be  prepar- 
ed to  expect,  that  bodies  of  all  kinds  might  pass.  A  drop  of  water,  placed 
upon  a  poroas  stone  or  chalk,  sinks  into  it  rapidly,  bat  the  value  of  the  ob- 
servation  is  lost,  because  it  is  common.  If  that  water  contained  a  colour- 
iog  matter,  we  should  find  that  in  sinking  into  the  chalk,  the  colour  would 
be  left  on  the  surface.  But  here  again  common  place  principles  dictate  a 
ready  answer,  the  interstices  of  the  chalk  may  be  supposed  to  be  too  small, 
to  admit  the  colouring  matter  to  pass,  or  perhaps  some  incongruity  of  shape 
might  afford  a  barrier;  yet,  how  upon  these  principles  shall  we  explain,  that 
mercory  and  other  bodies  remain  unmoved  upon  the  porous  mass,  and  show 
00  ability  to  go  through  it,  when  they  will  pass  with  readiness  into  the  dens- 
est and  closest  substances,  as  gold.  No  principle  of  coaptation  will  explain 
why  quicksilver  will  not  rise  in  a  tube  of  glass,  or  why  water  rises  at  all. 
We  are  thrown  at  once  to  refer  the  whole  matter,  to  the  the  chemical 
conditions  of  the  bodies  on  which  we  operate,  and  we  quickly  infer,  that 
fluids  do  not  pass  into  pores  by  soaking  or  leakage,  or  any  such  common- 
place principle,  but  that  it  is  an  action  determined  by  certain  laws  that  have 
reference  to  the  condition  of  each  body,  separately,  and  their  relation  to 
etch  other.  A  question  therefore  naturally  arises,  as  to  the  peculiar  ope- 
ration of  those  pores,  and  how  changes  in  their  position,  size  and  shape, 
would  affect  the  results  of  their  action.  A  class  of  these  phenomena  is  quite 
independent  of  pores  of  any  sensible  size,  when  no  leakage  or  oozing  can  be 
suspected.  A  piece  of  sugar  dissolving  in  water,  diffuses  itself  into  every 
part  of  the  menstruum.  Among  those  excessively  small  interstices,  that 
exist  between  the  least  atoms  of  the  water,  its  particles  find  a  dwelling, 
where  they  are  sheltered  from  all  those  forces  that  act  so  energetically  on 
the  g^eat  masses  of  matter.  Independent  of  gravity,  they  move  freely  in 
every  direction,  and  far  from  settling  in  those  positions  to  which  they  might 
tend  from  their  weight,  they  are  simultaneously  and  equally  found,  in  eve- 
ry portion  of  the  solvent.  This  condition  of  things  does  not  indicate  a  pas- 
■ve  state,  but  would  rather  teach,  that  a  very  active  and  powerful  force  is 
in  operation,  a  force  that  can  neutralize  the  action  of  gravity,  and  other  ex- 
ternal agents.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  clearly  to  understand  the  circum- 
stances of  this  absorption;  it  may  take  place  independently  of  apertures, 
pores  or  vessels,  it  may  take  place  between  gases  and  gases,  gases  and 
vapors,  or  liquids,  or  solids,  or  mutually  and  indiscriminately  among  them  all. 

2.  When  a  liquid  rises  in  a  capillary  tube,  only  those  portions  are  under 
tbe  direct  influence  of  the  attractive  force  of  the  tube,  which  are  nearest  to 
it;  tbe  central  columns  being  entirely  unaffected.  Also,  when  water  jets 
OQt  throagh  a  narrow  pipe,  it  is  only  those  portions  that  are  directly  in  con- 
bet  with  the  ddes  of  the  pipe,  that  are  subject  to  its  resisting  influences, 
toy  dlstarbance  whichj  the  central  particles  feel,  arising  only  indirectly 
from  their  cohesion.  Tlie  same  applies  in  the  passage  of  liquids  among  pores, 
the  diameter  of  these  pores  amoupting  to  a  certain  size,  they  will  admit  a  pa»» 
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sage,  without  exerting  any  direct  influeDce.  Thas,  a  pore  in  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  may  suffer  a  colamn  of  water  to  go  through  it«  without  in  any- 
wise affecting  the  central  portion  of  that  column,  by  reason  of  its  size,  but 
should  the  diameter  of  the  pore  be  made  to  decrease,  it  is  obvious  a  limit 
might  finally  be  reached,  where  every  particle  that  passed,  should  come 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  physical  force  exerted  by  the  pore,  and 
none  pass  by  mere  leakage,  or  oozing, 

3.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  different  effects  that  may  ensue  when  the 
same  liquid  or  gas  passes  through  pores  of  various  sizes,  in  the  same  solid. 
An  example  may  perhaps  illustrate  the  results.  The  walls  of  a  pore  are  so 
constituted,  as  to  allow  an  easy  passage  of  one  gas,  as  oxygen,  along  them, 
and  afford  more  or  less  resistance  to  another,  as  nitrogen  gas.  Now,  if  we  sup- 
pose this  pore  to  be  of  very  large  size,  and  atmospheric  air  to  be  passing 
through  itf  little  or  no  change  will  happen,  in  the  constitution  of  the  passing 
gas,  all  the  internal  parts  of  the  current  being  out  of  the  reach  of  the  walls 
of  the  pore;  but  should  the  diameter  of  the  pore  be  reduced  to  the  diame- 
ter of  an  atom  of  the  compound  gas,  or  thereabouts,  the  oxygen  finding  lit- 
tle or  no  resistance,  would  glide  through,  and  the  nitrogen  be  retained.  A 
perfect  decomposition  happening.  This  shows  the  importance  in  all  inves- 
tigations relative  to  the  Endosmosis,  or  transit  of  bodies  through  pores,  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  when  those  pores  have  a  certain  diameter,  the  results  of 
experiments  made  on  them  are  illusive;  not  representing  alone  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  walls  of  the  pore,  but  showing  effects 
depending  also,  on  the  cohesion  and  other  properties  of  the  passing  body. 

4.  These  observations  apply  to  those  experiments  which  have  been  made 
to  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  endosmosis  by  forcing  gases  through  plugs 
of  stucco,  which  are  systems  of  capillary  tubes  of  large  size.  Experiments 
on  charcoal,  plaster,  &c,  are  also  open  to  the  same  strictures.  Had  these 
only  been  resorted  to,  not  the  simplest  phenomena  of  endosmosis  could  have 
been  revealed.  The  disturbance  of  hydrostatic  level,  which  is  so  well  shown 
by  a  sheet  of  gum  elastic,  or  an  animal  membrane,  cannot  be  produced  by 
the  use  of  plugs,  with  large  pores  or  systems  of  capillary  tubes. 

5.  It  might  at  first  be  expected,  that  as  the  diameter  of  a  pore  decreased, 
its  indisposition  to  admit  a  foreign  body,  would  increase,  but  it  is  not  so— 
that  foreign  atom  does  not  insinuate  itself  in  a  passive  manner;  nor  does  it  go 
through  the  pore,  merely  because  it  meets  with  no  resistance.  There  is  an 
active  and  very  energetic  force  in  play,  a  force  that  is  even  greater,  than 
the  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  the  pore  itself.  Hence,  under  like  circum- 
stances, the  smallness  of  such  a  pore  is  no  bar  to  its  receiving  and  transmit- 
ting foreign  atoms,  but  very  often  in  an  experimental  point  of  view  is  the 
most  favourable  condition,  under  which  we  can  study  its  action  without  any 
retarding  or  complex  causes. 

6.  There  are  some  experimental  illustrations  of  the  fact,  that  closeness 
of  texture  is  no  hindrance  to  the  passage  of  suitable  bodies.  I  took  a  narrow 
glass  pipe,  about  an  eight  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  dipping  an  end  of  itinto 
melted  gum  lac,  expanded  thereon  a  bubble  of  that  substance,  by  blowing  at 
the  other  extremity.  In  this  way,  after  a  few  trials,  it  may  be  made  so 
thin  as  to  be  translucent.  Such  a  bubble,  with  air  frojn  the  lungs  in  its  in* 
terior,  being  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  ammoniacal  gws,  allows  a  free 
passage  to  it.  A  singular  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  thin  membranous 
bag  takes  place  during  the  experiment,  from  being  brown  in  the  thicker 
parts  and  whitish  in  those  that  are  more  translucent,  it  becomes  of  one  uni* 
form  flesh  colour.  Now,  in  this  state,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
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imperriom  of  all  resinoas  bodies,  and  certainly  of  them  all  it  has  the  closest 
textarei  jet  afler  it  has  thus  been  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  ammonia,  we 
fiod  on  passing  into  its  interior  a  little  reddened  litmus  water,  that  the  gas 
is  present  in  large  quantity,  and  mast  of  coarse  have  been  transmitted,  along 
the  pores  in  the  resin. 

7.  On  the  top  of  a  tube  which  contained  atmospheric  air,  and  a  piece  of 
ntmas  paper,  tinged  red  by  the  fames  of  moriatic  acid,  I  fastened  very  care- 
fully a  piece  of  gold  leaf,  two  tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  gam  wa- 
ter, and  soffered  it  to  dry.  The  gold  leaf,  when  examined  with  a  lens  by 
transmitted  light,  appeared  all  over  of  an  nnlform  pea  green  colour,  nor 
coald  any  hole  or  flaw  be  perceived  in  it.  It  was  covered  with  a  jar  of 
ammonia,  on  the  mercnrial  trough  ;  the  level  of  the  mercury,  on  the  in- 
ode  and  outside,  being  regulated.  The  gas  went  through  the  gold  leaf  ra- 
pidly, and  in  a  very  short  time  the  test  paper  became  uniformly  blue.  On 
oeiog  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  action  was  very  nearly 
as  instantanecos. 

8.  1  split,  with  a  lancet,  a  thin  plate  of  Siberian  mica,  which  for  the  most 
part  appeared  of  a  flame  colour,  but  in  places  where  it  was  unequally  thick, 
a  bloe  or  a  red.  This  lamina,  when  substituted  for  go)d  leaf  in  the  last  ex- 
periment, snfiered  ammonia  to  pass  through  it^  A  similar  plate  of  sulphate 
oftime,  from  Sbeerness,  England,  suffered  half  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid 
to  pass  through  it  in  forty  minutes.  Atmospheric  air  in  all  these  cases  was  on 
the  other  side. 

9.  These  permeations,  which  we  have  noticed  to  take  place  so  rapidly 
under  favourable  circumstances,  occur  likewise  more  slowly  in  nature.  A 
sea  shell,  for  instance,  deposited  in  that  formation  called  London  clay,  in  course 
of  time  loses  its  coagulated  albumen,  then  its  carbonate  of  lime,  and  its  other 
iogredients,  simultaneously  er  successively.  These  are  replaced  by  the  sul- 
pboret  of  iron,  by  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  which  form  together  amass 
or«>  close  a  texture,  that  it  can  give  sparks  by  collision.  Under  such 
circumstances  as  those  which  occur  along  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Shepply, 
a  thin  plate  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  permeated  readily  by  bisulphuret  of 
iron,  so  that  there  is  a  continued  deposition  and  accumulation  of  that  sub- 
stance, in  the  interior  of  a  thin  shell.  Hence  the  production  of  that  immense 
qqantity  of  fossil  shells,  which  is  there  used  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
taring  copperas  for  commerce.  Slow  motions  of  the  same  kind  occur,  when 
alloys  are  buried  under  the  ground,  or  placed  in  exposed  situations,  a  silver 
Roman  coin  has  thus  been  known  to  part  with  much  of  its  copper,  which 
formed  a  species  of  crystallzation  on  its  surface,  the  patina  of  antiquarians. 
It  is  in  this  way,  that  trinkets  of  gold,  on  which  small  quantities  of  mercury 
bive  fallen,  gradually  recover  their  original  brilliance  and  purity.  A 
Bomber  of  facts  of  this  kind,  showing  that  even  in  the  most  solid  of  metallic 
textures,  motions  may  take  place,  might  be  referred  to:  these  have  been 
well  considered  by  Boyle,  in  bis  tract  on  the  languid  motions  of  bodies. 

10.  Caoutchouc,  or  gum  elastic,  is  the  substance  which  of  all  others  has 
famished  the  most  unexceptionable  results,  on  studying  the  phenomena  of 
eodoamosis.  It  however  at  times  exerts  a  synthetic  action,  which  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  not  yet  been  noticed.  Having  capped  an  open  tube,  with  a  thin 
piece  of  this  substance,  and  thrown  into  it  200  measures  of  hydrogen  gas,  it 
was  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  100  measures  of  oxygen,  contained  in  a 
wider  tube,  into  which  it  was  raised.  In  eleven  days  the  level  in  both  tubes 
was  considerably  raised,  and  the  barrier  which  was  at  first  of  a  blackish  co- 
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loar,  became  qaSte  white.  In  sixteen  days,  tlie  united  Tolame  of  both  gates 
was  only  215  measores,  this  on  analysis  contaitied  only  14  percent,  of  oxygen. 
It  may  here  be  stated,  that  a  lilce  mixture  of  100  of  oxygen,  and  200  of  hy« 
drogen,  enclosed  together  in  a  tube  by  the  side  of  the  former,  had  Qoder- 
gone  little  or  no  diminution.  Now  a  rough  calculation  shows,  that  about 
one  thirteenth  of  the  united  yolume  of  the  gases  had  been  condensed  by 
the  membrane  into  water,  the  remaining  62.35  parts  of  oxygen  having 
combined,  after  some  chemical  manner  with  the  substance  of  the  caout- 
chouc, in  the  process  of  bleaching  it. 

11.  This  result  points  out  the  condensing  effect  of  a  membrane,  which 
often,  in  many  arrangements,  will  have  no  small  influence.  Thus  in  Dr. 
Mitchell's  experiment,  where  two  bent  tubes  are  screwed  together,  with  a 
piece  of  gum  elastic  between  them,  the  one  tube  containing  oxygen,  and 
the  other  a  double  volume  of  hydrogen,  we  should  be  led  to  expect,  from 
the  common  theory  of  endosmosi?,  that  however  much  the  levels  in  the  two 
tubes  might  vary,  relatively  to  each  other,  the  united  volume  of  the  gases 
ought  to  remain  constant.  If  the  level  in  the  hydrogen  tube  rose  an  inch, 
ought  not  the  level  in  the  oxygen  tube  to  sink  an  inch?  But  an  appeal  to  ex- 
periment shows,  that  such  is  by  no  means  the  fact;  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
volume  of  gas  in  the  tubes  is  constantly  diminishing,  it  is  not  due  to  leakage 
into  the  free  atmosphere,  between  the  membrane  and  the  glass,  that  presses 
it,  at  least  not  entirely  so,  a  part  of  the  gases  is  condensed  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  barrier,  to  form  water,  and  the  remainder  unites  chemically 
with  it  In  some  instances  the  action  is  still  more  obvious.  If  a  vessel  of 
atmospheric  air,  the  mouth  of  which  is  covered  by  a  piece  of  India  rubber, 
be  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  it  will  not  be  found 
that  red  fumes  will  appear  in  the  vessel,  nor  any  other  obvious  indication  of 
the  presence  of  the  deutoxide  then,  but  the  membrane  soon  begins  to 
change  its  colour,  and  from  being  diaphanous  becomes  of  a  dirty  umber 
brown,  the  volumes  of  the  gases  on  both  sides  of  it  diminishing. 

12.  into  a  tube  which  was  covered  with  India  rubber,  and  exposed  to  the 
free  atmosphere,  I  placed  100  measures  of  atmospheric  air,  and  42  of  hy- 
drogen  gas,  as  it  stood  on  the  shelf  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  being  anxious 
to  see  if  any  passage  of  the  gases  would  ensue,  as  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
in  the  mixture,  were  in  nearly  a  due  proportion  to  form  water.  Motion 
at  once  began,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tube  rising  for  several  hours. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  only  a  trace  of  hydrogen  was  discoverable,  the 
remaining  gas  differing  very  slightly  from  atmospheric  air.  The  same  was 
repeated  with  a  tube  closed  by  a  serous  membrane,  kept  continually  moist- 
ened, when  all  motion  appeared  at  an  end,  analysis  showed  that  there  was 
only  ^  of  the  whole  volume  of  hydrogen  beneath  the  membrane. 

13.  These  experiments  which  were  repeated  again  and  again,  with  the 
same  results,  establish  an  important  doctrine.  If  a  gas  be  confined  beneath 
a  system  of  pores,  the  other  extremity  of  which  communicates  with  another 
gas,  movement  will  ensue,  until  the  constitution  of  the  gas  on  both  sides  of 
the  system  is  alike.  If  oxygen  and  hydrogen  be  thus  placed,  they  will  mu- 
tually pass  to  each  other,  nor  will  that  motion  cease,  until  the  resulting  com- 
pound, on  both  sides  of  the  membrane,  is  the  same  chemically*  This  en- 
deavour to  an  equalization  of  constitution,  takes  place  under  all  circum- 
stances, it  may  perhaps  be  partially  arrested  by  the  condensing  action  of  the 
barrier.  (11*)  There  are  therefore  two  prominent  conditions  under  which 
the  phenomena  ofendosmosis  may  be  regarded;  1st.  During  the  state  of  mo- 
tion. 2nd.  After  an  equilibrium  is  obtained. 
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14.  Aided  bj  this  principle,  we  can  explain  how  inixtaresor  gtsei  would 
comport  themaeWeSy  when  exposed  to  free  atinospherest  or  when  shut  up  in 
dose  chamttera.  The  arrangementa  of  (12)  will  serve  as  an  illustration,  here 
we  have  a  mixture  of  atmospheric  air  and  hjdrogen,  exposed  to  the  free  at- 
mosphere. It  is  evident,  that  in  pursuance  of  an  attempt  to  gain  an  equi* 
libriom,  a  portion  of  air  from  the  atmosphere  should  pasa  Inwards  throu^ 
tbe  membranet  and  a  portion  of  hydrogen  pass  out.  But  as  soon  as  ^e 
hydrogen  is  bejond  the  outside  of  the  membrane,  it  is  dissipated  bv  aerial 
corrents,  or  otherwise  diffused  in  the  mass  of  the  atmosphere,  the  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  being  in  no  wise  approached  to,  for  so  fast  as  the 
bjrdrogen  escapes,  it  is  carried  off*;  there  being  continuatlj  hjrdrogen 
aod  ttmospheric  air  on  one  side  of  the  membrane,  and  only  atmospheric 
sir  OB  the  other.  Equilibrium,  therefore,  can  only  be  gained  by  the  en- 
tire dissipation  of  the  hydrogen  into  the  free  air,  and  accordingly  ex- 
periment indicates,  that  when  that  equilibrium  is  gained,  the  hydrogen  has 
Tanisbed,  and  atmospheric  air  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  membrane.  But 
very  different  would  that  action  be,  if  the  arrangements  were  included  in  a 
close  chamber,  as  beneath  a  small  glass  bell;  here,  when  the  hydrogen  comes 
OBtthroughthe  membrane,  it  does  not  escape,  but  continually  accumulates, 
lod  motion  ceases,  aod  equilibrium  is  gained  when  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  gases  outside  the  membrane,  is  the  same  as  inside.  Hydrogen,  there- 
fore, in  this  case  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  barrier. 

15.  Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  chemical  changes,  that 
may  happen  io  virtue  of  the  action  of  capillary  forces,  it  is.necessary  to  re- 
mark, that  all  the  analyses  of  gaseous  mixtures  in  which  oxygen  is  an  ele- 
meot,  have  been  uniformly  made  by  means  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen.  Living 
in  a  climate  where  no  dependancecan  be  placed  on  the  action  of  an  electri- 
cal machine,  and  not  possessing  Dr.  Hare's  galvano-ignition  apparatus,  I  was 
led  by  necessity  to  choose  between  spongy  platina,  and  the  binoxide  of  ni- 
trogen. After  an  experience  of  some  extent  In  the  employment  of  this  gas, 
it  has  not  appeared  to  deceive  me,— it  is  indeed  an  eligible  method  in  gase- 
ooB  analysis,  where  oxygen  is  concerned.  The  mode  of  manipulation  is  as 
follows:  with  the  sliding  rod  eudiometer,  throw  100  measures  of  the  gas  un- 
der trial,  above  the  surface  of  water,  that  has  been  duly  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, and  contained  in  an  inverted  bell,  rather  wide  in  proportion  to  its 
depth;  one  made  of  the  belly  of  a  glass  retort,  or  a  cupping  glass,  answers 
verj  well.  Then  add  100  measures  of  the  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  if  the  gas 
is  suspected  to  be  poor  in  oxygen,  but  200  or  more,  if  the  gas  is  rich- 
er, always  observing  to  have  the  binoxide  in  excess.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
nioate  the  absorption  is  complete;  measure  the  residue,  and  one  fourth  of 
the  diminution  gives  the  volume  of  oxygen,  this  method  is  analogous  to  that 
ofGay  Lussac.  Some  idea  of  its  correctness  may  be  formed  from  the  circum- 
lUnce,  that  of  73  analyses  of  the  air,  the  mean  result  of  the  amount  of  oxy- 
geo  is  20.58  per  cent.  My  measuring  rod  divides  each  volume  into  decimals 
hj  a  vernier  arrangement;  but  for  most  purposes  of  analysis  this  is  unneces- 
•ary. 

16.  It  results  from  the  observations  which  have  been  made  on  caoutchouc, 
hj  Dr.  Mitchell,  that  oxygen  passes  with  much  more  facility  through  it,  than 
nitrogen  gas.  Atmospheric  air  is  also  reputed  to  be  a  mixture,  and  not 
t  chemicafcompound;  it  was  therefore  an  object  to  try,  whether  pure  oxy- 
S^D  might  not  be  obtained  by  forcing  air  through  such  a  membrane.  Filtering 
w  in  fact  straining  it  through  a  gum  elastic  bag.  A  thin  piece  of  this  sub- 
stance, was  therefore  tied  tightly  over  a  tube  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  six 
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inches  loog^  the  tnbe  was  then  filled  with  mercary,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
great  weight  might  not  burst  the  caontchoac,  it  was  then  inverted, and  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  membrane  bulged  into  the  tube,  in  a  deep  hemisphe- 
rical form,  in  about  an  hour  its  under  surface  was  studded  with  bubbles  of 
gas,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  several  cubic  inches  passed.  This,  on  analj- 
sis,  by  means  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  was  found  not  to  difler  sensibly  from 
atmospheric  air.  A  similar  result  was  also  obtained,  when  a  thin  serous 
membrane,  a  piece  of  peritoneum  stripped  from  the  liTer,  was  substituted  for 
the  ^m  elastic.  No  indications  whatever  could  be  obtained,  that  atmos- 
pheric air  was  decomposed,  during  the  process.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  under* 
stand  and  explain  how  this  happens,  when  a  foreign  force,  equivalent  to  a 
pressure  of  six  inches  of  mercury,  is  brought  to  bear  so  advantageously  on  the 
action  of  a  very  thin  membrane,  for  in  the  case  of  the  gum  elastic,  the  thick* 
ness  could  not  be  estimated  at  more  than  3^  of  an  inch,  and  the  serous  mem- 
brane was  so  porous,  that  it  could  not  sustain  so  heavy  a  pressure,  without 
immediate  leakagje;  the  united  gas  whatever  it  may  be,  is  at  once  forced 
through,  the  barrier  being  unable  to  stop  it  A  case  of  the  same  kind  is  met 
with,  when  porous  charcoal  is  used,  pressure  forces  a  gas  through  it  entirely 
unchanged,  but  if  the  effects  of  that  pressure  be  avoided,  chemical  decompo- 
sitions may  ensue  of  a  decisive  character,  as  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion 
to  see.  To  obtain  these  chemical  effects,  it  is  necessary  that  the  barrier 
should  not  only  have  no  pores  of  sensible  size,  but  that  no  adventitious  or 
foreign  forces,  be  brought  to  act  on  the  passing  gas;  in  proportion  as  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  success  of  the  experiment  is  more  perfect,  and 
thus  as  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out,  it  is  possible  to  strain  the  nitrogen  out 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  procure  by  that  means  oxygen  of  greater  or  less 
purity. 

(to  bk  covtxvuzd.) 


IRstorical  Note  on  the  Discovery  of  the  non-conducting  power  of  Ice.    By 
A.  D.  Baohx,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Philos.  and  Chem.,  Univ.  Penn. 

In  the  fourth  series  of  his  electrical  researches,  Mr.  Faraday  devotes 
himself  to  the  establishment  of  a  **new  law  of  electric  conduction."  In 
the  course  of  experiments  for  this  purpose,  he  says  that  he  ^*was  suddenly 
stopped  by  finding  that  ice  was  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  that,  ss 
soon  as  a  thin  film  of  it  was  interposed  in  the  circuit  of  a  very  powerful 
[voltaic]  battery,  the  transmission  of  electricitjr  was  prevented.''  This 
observation  is  made  to  lead  to  a  beautiful  train  of  research  on  the  conduct- 
ing powers  of  various  oxides,  salts,  chlorides,  &c.,  capable  of  existing  in 
both  the  solid  and  liquid  states.  In  these  experiments,  a  galvanic  battery 
of  two  troughs,  containing  twenty  pairs  of  four  inch  plates,  was  used. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  electricity  from  the  machine.  A 
thickness  of  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  of  ice  scarcely  allowed  the  electri- 
city to  pass  at  all,  though  of  this  high  tension. 

It  seems,  then,  that  Mr.  Faraday  thought  it  necessary  to  investigate  this 
fact,  which  he  had  accidentally  observed  in  relation  to  galvanic  electricity, 
in  its  application  to  electricity  as  evolved  from  the  machine. 

That  ice  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  thus  evolved,  was,  however, 
well  known  to  Doctor  Franklin,  and  his  associates;  and  whatever  merit  at- 
taches to  this  discovery,  which  was  considered  a  curious  one,  belongs  to 
him,  or  to  them. 

In  one  of  a  series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Peter  CoUinson,  of  London,  dated  in 
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174T  and  1748,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  experiments  made  by  him- 
self, Kinnersley,  Hopkinson,  and  others,  Doctor  Franklin  has  the  following 
remark:  <<A  dry  cake  of  ice,  or  an  icicle  held  between  two  in  a  circle,  like- 
wise prevents  the  shock,  which  we  would  not  expect,  as  water  conducts  it 
so  perfectly  well." 

Ag^in,  in  a  paper  on  the  aurora  borealis,  read  before  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  in  April,  1779,  and  entitled,  ^^Suppositions  and  Con- 
jectures towards  forming  an  Hypothesis  for  the  Explanation  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis,"  the  basis  of  his  theory  is  this  same  want  of  conducting  power. 
He  says:  ^ Water,  though  naturally  a  good  conductor,  will  not  conduct  well 
when  frozen  into  ice  by  a  common  degree  of  cold— not  at  all  when  the  cold 
is  extreme." 

^he  great  cake  of  ice  that  eternally  covers  those  [the  polar]  r^ions, 
may  be  too  hard  frozen  to  permit  the  electricity*'  ««to  enter  the  earth."  ^It 
nay,  therefore,  be  accumulated  upon  that  ice." 

Dr.  Watson  had  previously  affirmed  ice  to  be  a  conductor;  and,  subse- 
quently, Bergman  and  others  were  of  the  same  opinion,  doubtless  from  their 
not  attending  to  the  ^'dryness"  of  the  ice.  Bergman  found  reason  to  change 
his  opinion,  and  Achard,  Erman,  and  others,  have  confirmed  the  accuracy 
of  Franklin's  statement.  These  authorities  have  caused  ice,  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, to  be  ranked  among  electrics,  in  the  elementary  works  devoted  to 
the  subject- 
As  far  as  the  passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  is  concerned,  our 
electricians  seem  to  have  been  better  informed  than  the  following  sentence 
from  the  paper  of  Prof.  Faraday,  before  referred  to,  supposes. 

**Thb  assumption  (he  says)  of  conducting  power  by  bodies  as  soon  as 
they  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  offers  a  new  and  extraordinary 
character,  the  existence  of  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  before  been  sus- 
pected."* 

It  is  true  that  this  remark  applies  particularly  to  galvanic  electricity,  but 
u  Mr.  Faraday  repeated  many  of  his  results  with  the  machine,  to  prove 
them  to  be  coincident  with  the  others,  he  obviously  does  not  intend  to  limit 
his  remarks.  ^A\\  these  effects,"  he  says,  ^^produced  by  using  the  common 
machine,  and  the  voltaic  battery,  agree,  therefore,  with  each  other.'' t  Again, 
**The  conducting  power  of  these  bodies,  when  fluid,  is  very  ereat."^ 

In  a  letter  to  Uadwallader  Golden,  of  New  York,  dated  Philadelphia, 
April  2Sd,  1752,  Dr.  Franklin  says,  *<I  do  not  remember  any  experiment 
by  which  it  appeared  that  highly  rectified  spirit  will  not  conduct;  perhaps  you 
have  made  such.  This  I  know,  that  wax,  rosin,  brimstone,  and  even  glass, 
commonly  reputed  electrics  per  «e,  will,  when  in  a  fluid  state,  conduct 
pretty  well.    Glass  will  do  it  when  only  red  hot." 

He  again  states  the  same  fact  in  the  paper  on  the  aurora,  before  referred 
tO|  thas:  '*A  certain  quantity  of  heat  will  make  some  bodies  good  conduct- 
on,  that  will  not  otherwise  conduct." 

'Thus,  wax  rendered  fluid,  and  glass  softened  by  heat,  will  both  of  them 
conduct." 

^And  water,  though  naturally  a  good  conductor,  will  not  conduct  well 
when  frozen  into  ice." 

In  these  effects,  our  electricians  saw  only  the  general  effect  of  heat  on 

*  Prof.  Famday's  expeiimental  researches  in  Electridty.  Fourth  aeriei«  Art.  413, 
Boyal  Soc  Trans.,  1833. 

t  Ib'HL,  art  431. 

#  Ibid^art  430. 
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the  condocting  power  of  bodies,  while  Mr.  Faradaj  ranks  the  effects  ob- 
served  bj  him  in  quite  a  different  class,  and  founds  opon  them  the  general 
law  that  decomposition  is  necessarj  to  conduction. 
Philadelphia,  January,  1836. 


Mitraei  of  a  paper  on  the  Na'iadee^  fye.    Bj  Isaac  Lea,  Esq.,  Mem.  Am. 

Phil.  Soc,  &c.  &c. 

TO  THK  COXXITTSB  OW  YUBUCATIOHS. 

6sNTLBMXN,-*Bj  dircctioo  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  I 
send  jou  an  abstract  of  a  paper  on  the  Naiades,  &c.,  the  last  part  of  which 
was  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  society,  February  5th,  1836.  This 
continuation  contained  descriptions  of  the  following  new  species. 

Unio  Zeiglerianus,  Unio  simus,  Unio  Hopetoneosis. 

*<  Medellinus,  ^'  glaber,  ^<  Roanokensis. 

^  notatus,  '<  gibber,  '^  lugubris, 

^  MUhfeldianus,  ^<  Cumberlandianus,      ^<  creperus, 

^  Tampicoensis,  *^  pumilis,  ^^  Lecontianus, 

^  Carbonarius,  ^  Jayensis,  *(  Barnesianus. 

■^  Vanuxemensis,  ^'  folliculatus, 

Anodonta  cylindracea,  Margaritana  Holstonia, 

''  Wardiana,  ^  fabula, 

**  salmonia,  '*  deltoidca. 

^*  Buchanensis, 

In  the  preTiotts  parts  of  Mr.  Lea*s  paper,  descriptions  of  the  following 
new  species  were  read  to  the  society. 

Symphynota  Bengalensis. 
Unio  obsconis,  Unio  solidus,  Unio  porreetus, 

^    Vaughanianus,  ^    cocci neus,  ^'    jejenus, 

^    arctior,  '<     Hydianus,  ^<    venustus, 

<^    pulcher,  ^*    turgidus,  "    interruptas, 

Unio  lamellatus. 

Anodonta  ovata,  Physa  iiurea, 

*^        gigantea,  Paludina  hyalina, 

Ampullaria  Pealiana,  Melania  plicata, 

Melania  inilata,  Paludina  pallida. 

Also,  a  new  and  interestingjand  shell,  sent  from  Brazil,  by  Dr.  Ruscb« 
enberger,  for  which  Mr.  Lea  considered  it  necessary  to  form  a  new  genus, 
which  he  c9l\\%  Mega»pira;  the  donor's  name  is  given  as  the  specific  one,— 
Megaspira  Ruschenbergiana.  Yours,  &c.  A.  D.  Baohs, 

One  of  the  Seerdariea  Jim.  Philoe.  Soc 


TOR  TBS  JOVKHAL  OF  THl  FEAVKLIH  IVBTITUTB. 

Review  of  a  **Oeological  Report  of  an  Examination^  made  in  1894,  of  the 
Elevated  Country  between  the  Missouri  and  Red  rivers.  By  O.  W.  JFlo* 
therstorUiaugh^  U,  S.  Geologist.  Published  by  order  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.    Washington:  Printed  by  Gales  ^  SeaJton^    1835.*' 

(covTiirxjBs  vaoM  p.  117) 

Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  gives  a  pleasing  description  of  the  Hot  Springs;  it 
sn  however  in  some  respects  from  the  accoont  given  of  them  in  Mr. 
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James^  History  of  Col.  Long's  first  expeditioo  to  the  Rocky  MoanfaiDS,  for 
Mr.  J.  states  that  the  substance  deposited  from  them  is  a  siliceo-calcareoos 
natter,  which  Mr.  F.  calls  a  traTortio,  or  pore  carbonate  of  lime;  it  would 
I  think  seem  probable,  that  in  a  country  where  the  silicifying  process  is  so 
abondantly  manifest,  thermal  waters,  such  as  those  of  the  Washita  Springs, 
would  contain  siiex;  the  difference  howeyer  in  these  accounts  is  of  little 
importance.  Our  author  in  speaking  of  the  Washitfi  oilstone,  describes  it  as 
a  silicious  mineral,  which  he  calls  a  noyaculite ;  in  this  he  differs  from  the 
generality  of  mineralogists  who  consider  this  latter  mineral  as  a  species  of 
the  a^illite;  whether  therefore  the  Washita  oilstone  is  a  silicious  stone  to 
which  the  name  of  novaculite  is  improperly  applied;  or  whether  being  a 
oovaculite,  he  is  mistaken  in  ascribing  to  it  a  silicious  character  remains  to 
be  determined.  On  leaving  the  Washita  Springs,  he  continued  his  route  to 
the  Caddo  river,  and  from  thence  to  the  Little  Missouri,  and  mentions,  that 
in  theTicinity  of  the  latter  stream,  he  met  with  a  **siogolarly  black  waxy 
soil  of  a  carbonaceous  colour;^'  as,  independently  of  the  singularity  of  its 
eoitmr  there  is  something  unusual  in  such  a  texture  of  soil,  it  might 
be  wished,  that  he  had  analyzed  it,  and  given  us  some  more  particular 
account  of  its  peculiarities*  He  next  enters  the  Prairie  country,  and 
we  are  led  to  expect  some  interesting  information  on  the  subject  of  their 
geological  character  and  origin,  from  iiis  expressions  of  ^'sincere  plea- 
snre^'  at^^finding  himself  upon  geological  grounds,  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted,'^  (p.  74).  His  remarks  on  their  geological  formation  are  how- 
ever very  concise,  lleing  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the  observation,  that 
he  found  the  fossil  shells  in  the  Prairies  identical  with  those  ot  the  New* 
Jersey  green-sand  formations:  and  as,  in  another  place,  he  describes  this  lat- 
ter formation  as  subcretaceous,  by  which  I  understand  him  to  mean  secondary; 
he  must  be  considered  as  Implying,  that  the  prairies  themselves  are  to  be. 
classed  amongst  the  secondary  formations;  other  geologists  who  have  exam** 
Ined  them  have  generally  agreed  In  placing  them  amongst  the  tertiary,-— 
a  circumstance  with  which  he  must  have  been  acquainted:— we  may  there- 
fore, without  pretending  to  determine  which  of  these  opinions  is  the  most 
correct,  be  permitted  to  express  surprise,  that  he  should  have  omitted  to 
state  the  reasons,  which  Induced  him  to  differ  from  the  general  opinion.  He 
cannot,  I  think,  be  highly  complimented  on  the  success  of  his  attempts  to 
solve  the  much  disputed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  prairies.  He  states 
(p.  77)  that  he  is  ^*not  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  all  prairies  have 
originally  been  produced  by  firing  the  timber  annually,  and  thus,  by  repeated 
combuations,  destroying  the  timber  as  well  as  the  sprouts,"  but  I  believe 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  prairies,  or  with  the  general  condition  of  the 
country  when  inhabited  by  the  Aborigines,  ever  entertained  such  an  opinion, 
for  had  such  a  cause  operated  to  produce  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  we 
-see  no  reason  why  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians,  with  whom  this 
practice  was  universal,  should  not  have  been  converted  into  prairies.  It  is 
surely  unphllosophical  to  admit  that  a  cause  insufficient  in  itself  to  produce 
a  pven  effect,  can,  as  he  supposes,  become  sufficient,  merely  because  no 
other  apparent  cause  can  be  assigned  for  its  production.  We  must  therefore 
conclude,  that  no  prairie  has  originated  from  these  annual  firings.  Agreeing 
with  him  thus  in  a  g^eat  measure,  that  prairies  have  not  been  thus  formed, 
we  may  proceed  to  examine  his  notions  of  the  actual  cause  of  their  produc- 
tioBL  He  enumerates  (p.  77)  ^'amongst  the  efficient  causes  of  a  prairie"  that 
^bere  the  vegetable  matter  is  thin,  and  the  season  unfavourable,  plants 

SO* 
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Are  liable  to  perish;  and  where  they  would  not  perish  altogether,  it  mnat  be 
remembered  that  this  coantry  was  stocked  with  baffalo,  which  woald  hj 
their  periodical  occapation  of  the  coaotry,  assist  in  eztermiaatiDg  plants  of 
a  vigorless  constitation.'*  This  is  a  strange  method  of  accounting  for  the 
production  of  a  Tegetable  growth,  perhaps  the  most  vigorous  and  exuberant 
of  any  in  the  world.  But  he  has  '^another  view  of  the  subject,"  which  he  in- 
troduces by  a  postulate,  *Hhat  the  Test  prairies  of  the  west,  as  well  as  the  di- 
minutive ones  in  question,  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  ancient  floors  of  the 
ocean;"-^a6  it  is  known  to  every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  geology,  that  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations  are  generally 
believed  not  only  to  have  been  all  covered  by  an  ocean,  but  actually  formed 
beneath  its  waters,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  gaining  assent  to  this  posi- 
tion. But  let  us  see  to  what  purpose  he  applies  it,  when  he  goes  on  to  say^ 
(p.  77)  that  ^^when  it  abandoned  them,  they  were,  of  course,  without  plants; 
and  unless  we  admit  their  spontaneous  growth,  we  must  suppose  tliem  to 
have  germinated  from  seeds  derived  from  plants  growing  on  lands,  which 
had  been  \et\  with  a  higher  level  than  the  ocean,  before  it  receded  from 
these  prairies.  Their  borders  would,  of  course,  be  planted  first,  and  thoa 
we  can  conceive  of  every  new  generation  of  plants  giving  some  of  its  seeds 
to  the  winds  and  the  waters,  and  gradually  extending  the  forests,  like  the 
present  members  of  the  human  family,  advancing  upon  and  settling  thecoan- 
try  for  the'  uses  of  posterity." 

Even  if  we  admit  that  nature  extends  the  vegetable  creation  over  newly 
formed  lands  by  this  slow  and  gradual  process,  which  is  altogether  contmry 
to  our  experience,  we  do  not  find  his  ai^umeot  ranch  to  the  present  purpoee; 
for  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  prairies  altogether,  and  to  have  applied 
his  reasoning,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  to  the  formation  of  the /oreil  only,  and 
as  this  is  all  the  information  he  affords  us  on  the  origin  of  prairies,  he  can- 
not be  said  to  have  added  much  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 

Mr.  F.  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  acquainted  with  the  cooo« 
try,  that^^plants,"  1  suppose  he  means  trees,  *^are  encroaching  on  the  prairies 
generally;''-«-this  is  an  universal  belief,  indeed  it  is  notorious,  that  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  they  formerly  covered  a  great  extent  of  country,  they  are 
now  nearly  obliterated.  He  assigns  as  a  reason  for  this  diminution  of  their 
extent,  the  disappearance  of  the  buffalo  from  the  settlements  of  man;  for  he 
has  observed,  he  says,  (p.  76)  that  plants  ^'encroach  on  the  sides  where  ve- 
getable matter  has  been  washed  and  accumulated,  finding  a  nutritious  bed 
there,  into  which  they  can  push  their  innumerable  delicate  fibres,  secured 
from  the  devastating  teeth  and  hoofs  of  the  buffalo,  which  have  now  all  left 
this  part  of  the  country."  I  do  not  see  that  his  argument  is,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, very  conclusive:  but  neither  herds  of  bufialo,  or  any  other  wild 
cattle,  when  they  roam  in  unrestrained  freedom  over  the  vast  extent  of  the 
prairiesinthis  country,  or  the  pampas  and  llanos  ofSouth  America,  ever  re- 
main long  enough  in  one  place  to  produce  any  permanent  effect  whatever, 
on  any  part  of  the  vegetation.  The  most  satisfactory  reason  I  have  seen 
adduced  for  the  diminution  or  obliteration  of  prairie  land,  is,  that  as  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country  increases,  new  settlers  generally  establish  their  r^ 
sidence  on  the  borders  of  a  prairie,  and  their  domestic  cattle,  being  accus- 
tomed to  be  folded  and  fed  at  night,  usually  pasture  in  that  part  of  the  prairie 
adjoining  their  homes,  they  by  the^e  means  keep  down  the  growth  of  the 
grass  so  effectually,  that  when  other  parts  of  the  prairie  are  burnt,  on  these 
places  there  is  not  sufficient  herbage  to  afford  fuel  for  the  flame,  and  conse^ 
quently  they  escape  the  action  of  the  fire;  and  as  the  continued  trampling 
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of  the  cattle,  on  sach  spots,  checks  the  luxariant  yegetntion  of  the 
grass,  the  seeds  of  forest  trees,  which  are  profusely  scattered  over  them, 
ire  enabled  to  germiDate  and  throw  up  their  shoots  without  danger  of  beiog 
choked  in  their  infancy  by  the  superior  vigonr  of  the  prairie  grass*  as  hap- 
pens to  them  in  those  other  parts,  where  this  latter  plant,  reigns  uncontrol- 
led master  of  the  plain. 

HaTiDg  thos  followed  our  Geologist  through  his  tour,  we  may  now  exam- 
ine what  benefits  are  likely  to  be  derived  from  it,  either  to  the  general 
caose  of  science,  or  the  particular  interests  of  the  country ;  and  that  he  may 
not  complain  of  injustice,  I  will  give  the  words  in  which  he  himself  (p.  91) 
^ennmerates  Its  most  interesting  results.'* 

The  first  is,  *<the  establishment  of  the  fact,  from  personal  observation,  of 
there  being,  in  the  state  of  Missouri  andtlte  territory  of  Arkansas  an  amount 
of  the  ores  of  lead  and  iron  of  an  excellent  quality,  not  only  more  than  ade- 
quate to  any  estimate  of  the  domestic  consumption  of  this  nation,  hot  such  as 
may  justify  the  expectation  that  it  will  form  an  important  element  hereafter 
of  coBsmercial  exportation  from  that  part  of  the  world.'' 

Now  as  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  mines  has  long  been  known  and 
never  doubted,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  established  it;  nor  has  he  furnish- 
ed any  data  by  which  the  quantity  or  quality  of  their  produce  may  be  esti- 
nated;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  discover  the  advantage  likely  to  result  from 
any  tlilog  be  has  said  on  this  subject,  for  his  observations  on  it  are  neither 
calciilated  to  charm  by  their  novelty,  or  to  excite  interest  by  their  scientific 
accuracy. 

Secondly  and  lastly,  he  says,  (p.  94)  ^\  consider  it  also  as  a  result  of  great 
importance,  that  the  extensive  investigations  which  I  have  so  recently  made, 
have  gone,  without  exception,  to  strengthen  the  opinion  1  submitted  to  the 
6eol<^cal  Society  of  London  in  1828,  as  to  the  series  of  rocks  in  the  United 
States,  being  the  natural  equivalents  of  that  observed  in  Europe,  from 
whence  we  may  infer  that  the  causes  which  operated  to  bring  the  rocks 
there  Into  the  particular  order  of  superposition  they  preserve,  have  operated 
here,  and  probably  have  acted  upon  the  whole  crust  of  the  earth." 

Mr.  Featberstonhaugh  may  himself  be  gratified  by  any  fancied  corrobora- 
tioii  of  formerly  expressed  opinions;  but  we  have  no  evidence  in  the  report 
itself,  that  this  result,  which  he  deems  of  so  much  importance,  has  been  at- 
tained; and  even  if  it  had,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  altogether  foreign  to  the 
object  of  bis  mission. 

it  is  yery  apparent  that  throughout  his  tour,  he  has  been  continually  tor- 
tonog  his  imagination  with  the  attempt  to  identify  the  rocks  of  this  country 
with  European  formations,  which  he  seems  to  consider  as  the  types  to  which 
all  others  are  to  be  referred;  and  he  has  directed  his  efibrts  to  establish  this 
tlieory^  rather  than  to  study  the  true  character  and  give  a  correct  descrip- 
lioD  of  oar  own  rocks.  That  the  primary  rocks  of  all  parts  of  the  world  have 
a  great  similarity  of  mineralogical  character,  and  that  their  geological  posi- 
tion exhibits  less  variety,  than  that  of  later  formations  will  be  readily  ac- 
knowledged; for  they  have  undoubtedly  all  originated  from  the  same  cause, 
and  as  might  have  been  expected,  identity  of  cause  has  produced  similarity 
of  eifect:  that  those  rocks,  likewise,  which  are  frequently  termed  ^^Transi- 
1km  rocks"  differ  but  little  from  each  other  in  the  different  hemisphere.%  is  per- 
haps equally  true.  But  as  we  ascend  in  the  series,  it  is  evident  from  tiie  very 
mode  of  their  formation,  that  the  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks,  in  regions 
<ataot  from  each  other,  have  each  taken  their  character  from  local  and  io- 
depeodeot  circumstances  which  have  destroyed  that  identity  of  mineralogi- 
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cal  and  organic  character,  and  that  perfect  uniformity  in  or^er  of  position, 
which  he  wishes  to  claim  for  them. 

Probabl  J  in  no  two  primary  ranges  do  the  rocks  of  which  they  ire  com* 
posed,  occur  in  exactly  tlie  same  proportion,  and  eyen  tiiose  rocks,  parti* 
cularlj  the  sranites,  are  subject  to  a  variation  in  the  qualities  and  relative 
Quantities  of  their  constituent  minerals.  The  strata,  therefore,  which  are 
lormed  by  their  disintegration  are  likely  to  assume  a  difference  of  mineral- 
ogical  character,  and  no  exact  resemblance  is  to  be  expected,  except  ia 
those  of  the  same  family,  by  which  I  would  be  understood  to  mean,  those 
which  originate  from  the  same  primary  ran^e ;  and  the  4nore  distant  any 
two  correspondent  strata  in  different  families  are  from  the  parent  rock,  the 
Ereater  is  the  dissimilarity  between  them  likely  to  become.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable, likewise,  that  each  of  these  primary  ranges  was  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  waters  at  different  periods  of  time,  consequently  the  formation 
of  the  subordinate  strata  in  different  families  could  not  be  synchronous, 
and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  difference  of  climate,  and  zoological 
station,  the  fossil  remains  of  9i|;anized  beings  found  in  them,  may  also  be 
expected  to  exhibit  dissimilarity ;  it  l>eGomes,  therefore,  difficult  to  estab- 
lish any  system  of  equivalency  between  strata  differing  in  so  many  particu- 
lars. When,  in  the  same  family  of  rocks,  two  are  found,  not  immediately 
contiguous,  but  occupying  similar  places  in  the  series,  and,  though  differ- 
ing in  mineralogical  character,  identified  by  a  similarity  of  their  organic 
remains,  they  may,  I  conceive,  be  called  equivalents,  as  having  been  depo* 
sited  during  the  same  period,  and  such  I  apprehend  to  be  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  used  by  European  writers.  But  when  it  is  employed, 
as  it  is  by  Mr.  F.  throughout  his  report,  to  express  a  relation  between  strata 
in  this  country  and  those  in  Europe,  it  is  productive  of  confusion  and 
error,  and,  till  the  true  nature  and  character  of  the  formations  of  this  con- 
tinent are  better  understood,  can  lead  to  no  satisfactory  result  He  has 
no  where  told  us.  what  he  understands  by  it  himself,  and  he  uses  it  in  such 
a  desultory  way,  that  it  is  difficult  to  collect  his  meaning,  if  indeed  he  hare 
any.  For  instance,  (p.  59)  he  speaks  of  finding  in  Arkansas,  a  red  sand, 
stone  resting  upou  grauwacke  slate,  and  says  he  satisfied  himself  «^that  he 
was  upon  the  true  equivalent  of  the  old  red  sand-stone  and  grauwacke  of 
English  geologists  $"  now  such  a  formation  as  that  which  he  found  may  l>e 
identical  in  its  mineralogical  characters  with  the  sandstone  and  grauwacke  of 
England,  but  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  call  them  equivalents.  Again  he 
says,  (p*4l)  **  when  we  add  to  the  list  the  lignites,  and  the  equivalent 
quadrupedal  and  saurian  remains  found  in  both  countries,"  and  (p.  76)  *'I 
have  found  the  greatest  profusion  of  the  fossil  equivalents  of  the  genera 
peculiar  to  (he  green-sands  of  Europe."  if  these  last  named  fossils  were 
pecuUar  to  the  green -sands  of  Europe,  we  may  wonder  how  they  got  into 
Alabama ;  and,  in  general,  we  may  enquire,  how,  under  such  circumstances, 
any  fossil  remains  can  be  said  to  be  equivalent  to  each  other ;  for  if  they 
vary  in  character  or  species,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  relation  between 
them,  and  if  they  are  of  the  same  species  they  are  alike  or  identical.  In 
the  same  way,  he  refers  on  two  or  three  occasions,  to  Mr.  LyelPs  Eocene 
period;  as  when  he  says«  (p.  89)  he  *<  found  it  in  various  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Arkansas,"  and  again,  (p.  62)  speaking  of  a  deposit  of  marine 
shells,  he  designates  it  in  a  note,  to  be  **of  the  Eocene  period  of  Mr. 
Lyell."  The  verv  lucid  and  beautiful  arrangement  proposed  by  Mr.  L. 
for  determinine  the  relative  ages  of  the  different  tertiary  deposits,  will 
doubtless  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
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remove  mach  of  the  ambiguity  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  line  of  de* 
marcatiOD  between  them,  and  the  secondary  strata;  and  as  Mr.  Conrad  has 
observed,  *^  although  the  tertiary  formations  in  this  country  do  not  exactly 
correspond  with  those  of  Europe,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  use  their 
terms  to  designate  them,  as  they  apply  equally  well  here  as  there."  It  re- 
qaires,  however,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  fossil  conchology,  and  ao'iotimate 
acquaiotance  with  jhe  molluscous  animals  now  inhabiting  the  waters  and 
laod  of  this  vast  territory,  together  with  great  patience  of  investigatioDy  to 
enable  any  one  to  make  a  correct  application  of  this  system.  Now,  I  would 
not  be  supposed  to  insinuate  a  doubt  of  Mr.  F.'s  conchological  knowledgOi 
bat,  as  he  made  so  brief  and  cursory  a  visit  to  the  country  he  is  describingf 
be  most  be  aware  that  some  incredulity  may  be  felt  as  to  the  correctntsA 
of  these  off-hand  assertions  ;  an  eiplanation  of  the  reasons  which  led  Un 
to  such  conclusion,  would,  therefore,  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  men  of 
icieDcet  and  more  instructive  to  a  great  portion  of  the  **  all,"  to  whose 
intelligence  he  professes  a  desire  to  make  his  report  tran$pareni. 

1  would  likewise  suggest,  that  his  geological  phraseology  is  somewhat 
loose  and  indeterminate  ;  for  instance,  he  makes  repeated  use  of  the  term 
'^cartwniferous,"  as  applied  to  limestone,  and  as,  in  the  commencement  of 
bis  work,  he  professes  to  follow  the  improved  Wernerian  classification, 
which  separates  the  strata  into  primary,  transition,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
classes,  and  in  which  we  find  no  mention  of  a  carboniferous  group,  some 
explanation  of  the  term,  if  he  chose  to  employ  it,  would  seem  to  have  been 
desirable ;  for  unless  defined  by  the  adoption  of  the  classification  of  Philips 
or  Delabeche,it  is  singularly  inappropriate,  since,  strictly  speaking,  all  lime- 
stone is  cart>oniferous.  The  use  of  the  word  ^^subcretaceous"  is  still 
more  objectionable,  particularly  in  a  country  where  chalk  is  altogether 
wanting^  indeed,  I  do  not  know  from  whence  he  has  taken  it ;  Delabeche 
ties  the  term  ^^sopercretaceous,"  to  express  the  tertiary  formations,  but 
'*SBbcretaceous"is  not  found  in  his  system,  and  it  does  not  appear  whether 
Mr.  F.  himself  intends  to  apply  it  to  all  the  secondary  formations,  which 
mterpretation  it  would  certainly  bear,  or  only  to  the  green-sand  formation 
ofthe  Atlantic  States. 

The  trath  of  his  theory,  respecting  the  greater  antiquity  of  this  conti- 
nent, when  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  as  deduced  from  the  absence 
of  some  of  the  secondary  strata  found  in  that  section  of  the  globe,  must  be 
considered  as  questionable,  till  it  is  proved  that  the  tertiary  are  actually 
iacBmt>eot  on  the  primary  or  transition  rocks,  which,  I  believe,  has  not 
ret  been,  in  any  case,  ascertained  ;  for  if  they  are  not,  they  must  rest  on 
the  secondary,  and  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  from  the  greater  pro- 
portional part  of  the  surface  they  occupy  in  this  country,  would  be,  that  at 
tbe  period  of  their  formation,  a  ereat  portion  of  the  secondary  rocks  bad  not 
been  raised  above  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

With  regard  to  his  pertinacious  adherence  to  the  dogma  of  European 
geologists,  relative  to  the  invariablene^s  of  the  ^*  constant  succession  in 
tbe  order  of  rocks,  in  respect  to  their  superposition  to  each  other,''  (p.  42) 
I  voald  only  remark,  that  a  study  of  the  transition  rocks  between  Bal- 
timore and  Cumberland,  and  of  the  coal  districts  and  secondary  rocks 
«f  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  would,  in  my  opinion,  convert  the  most  staunch 
believer  in  such  a  doctrine,  from  so  erroneous  a  faith. 

His  suggestion  of  giving  the  more  determinate  name  of  **  Atlantic 
Primary  Chaio^'  to  the  range  of  mountains  which  traverses  this  part  of  the 
veitero  continenti  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  certainly  much  confusion  and 
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misuDderetandiDg  prevail  from  the  uames  now  bo  indiscrimiDatelj  given  io 
ita  different  par^.  His  advice  to  the  governments  of  the  different  atates, 
to  use  caotion  in  the  selection  of  the  persons  to  whom  thej  entrust  geolo- 
gical snrvejs,  is  likewise  judicious,  of  which  perhaps,  no  more  convincing 
proof  is  requisite,  than  the  perusal  of  this  report. 

Authors  are  said  to  feel  a  parental  affection  for  the  fruits  of  their  lite- 
rary or  scientific  labours,  and  the  parental  ^vw^  is  frequently  stronger  in 
proportion  to  the  weakness  or  deformity  of  the  offspring.  Mr.  Feathera- 
tonnaugh  may,  therefore,  think  I  have  treated  his  bantling  with  undue  sever- 
ity ;  but^  as  every  citizen  of  this  country  is  interested  in  vindicating  its 
literary  and  scientific,  as  well  as  its  political  character,  I  cannot  retrain 
from  the  remark,  that  if  a  work,  such  as  this,  can  be  presented  to  the 
National  Legislature  of  the  American  people,  and  by  it  be  ordered  to 
be  printed,  and  thus  circulated  with  the  stamp  of  its  approbation 
through  the  world;  if  it  is  extolled  with  the  most  adulatory  encomiums 
by  a  great  portion  of  the  newspaper  press,  and  receives  no  castigation 
in  the  pages  of  those  journals,  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  be  lea- 
ders and  guides  in  matters  of  science,  it  is  time  for  America  to  aban- 
don all  pretensions  to  rivalry  with  Europe  on  such  subjects,  and  sink 
at  once  into4hat  station  of  mental  inferiority,  which  has  been  some- 
times so  contemptuously  and  so  unjustly  assigned  to  her,  by  a  certain 
class  of  transatlantic  writers.  P* 
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Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  their  Hall,  on  Thursday 
evening,  January  21st,  1836. 
Thomas  Fletcher,  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair^ 

J.  HSNRT  BULKLET,  RoC.  ScC.  P.  T. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  quarterly  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Donations  of  books  were  received  from  Messrs.  J.  Henry  Bulkley,  Henir 
Troth,  Edward  H.  Gill,  Christopher  Wesener,  Carey,  Lea,  &  Blanchardt 
James  Harper,  Abraham  Miller,  C.  B.  Trego,  and  William  Maclure,  of 
Philadelphia;  Edward  P.  Roberts,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  the  Mechanics* 
Institute,  of  Manchester,  England. 

Major  Hartman  Bache  presented  a  chart  of  Charleston  harbour. 

Mr.  L.  y.  Badger,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  presented  a  model  of  a  hot  air 
forge. 

Specimens  of  minerals  and  ores  were  received  from  Messrs.  Thomas 
Pearson,  John  C.  Trautwine,  Captain  J.  J.  Wheeler,  Samuel  Y.  Merrick, 
Samuel  Tyson,  Edward  H.  Gill,  and  John  C.  Cresson. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  laid  on  the  tables  the  periodicals  received 
during  the  past  quarter,  in  exchange  for  the  Journal  of  the  Institute. 

Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  from  the  Board  of  Managers,  read  their  twelfth  an- 
nual report,  which  was  accepted,  and  referred,  for  publication,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publications. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  report  for  the  last  quarter,  which  was  read 
and  accepted. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  from  the  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  pre- 
sented a  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Committee  for  the  past  year. 
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which  was  read,  and,  on  motioOy  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Corn- 

nittee  on  Publications. 

Mr.  John  Horton,  from  the  Committee  of  Tellers  appointed  to  receiTO 
the  fotes  of  the  members  for  officers  and  roanasers  of  the  Institute,  for  the 
enraiog  year,  presented  their  report  of  the  result  of  the  election;  when  the 
Vice  R'esident  declared  the  following  gentlemen  duly  elected. 

James  Ronaldson,  President. 

John  C.  Trautwinb,  Rec.  Sec. 
Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.,  Corr.  Sec. 
Frederick  Fralbt,  Treasurer. 

Managere. 

Samuel  Y.  Merrick,  Joshua  G.  Harker, 

Abraham  Miller,  John  Wiegand, 

William  H.  Keating,  John  Agnew, 

Isaac  B.  Garrigues,  Wm.  B.  Reed, 

Rafus  Tjler,  Aleiander  M'Clurg, 

John  Strothera,  Joseph  S.  Walter,  Jr., 

Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  Samuel  Huftj, 

Mordecai  D.  Lewis,  John  C.  Cresson, 

Benjamin  Reeves,  *James  M.  Linnard, 

Alex.  Dallas  Bache,  ''Andrew  M.  Eastwick, 

Alexander  Ferguson,  *Isaac  P.  Morris, 

J.  Henry  Bulkfey,  *Eari  Shinn. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Explosions  of 
Stein  Boilers,  presented  Part  I  of  the  report  of  the  Committee,  being  the 
report  of  the  experiments  on  the  explosions  of  steam  boilers,  which,  after 
tiding  the  preface,  was  accepted. 
Extract  from  the  minutes. 

Thomas  Fletcher,  Vict  President. 
I.  Hemrt  Bulklet,  Sec.  See.  P.  T, 


Tw(^h  Annual  Separt  of  the  Board  ofMtviageri  of  the  Franklin  Institute^ 

The  Board  of  Managers,  in  surrendering  to  their  constituents  the  powers 
vith  which  thej  haye  been  entrusted,  have«  as  their  last  official  act,  the 
(Ivty  to  perform,  of  laying  before  the  society  an  account  of  its  proceedings 
dsriog  the  past  year. 

The  great  object  for  which  the  Institute  was  founded,-^*'the  promotion 
of  the  mechanic  arts,"— has  been  pursued  with  unabated  zeal  and  assida- 
itj.  By  means  of  lectures,  schools,  collections  of  models  and  minerals,  a 
library,  and  a  journal,  information  of  the  most  valuable  description  has 
^n  disseminated  to  mechanics,  and  emulation  among  them  excited,  by 
premiums  for  the  best  productions  of  their  workshops. 

The  Department  of  Instruction  consists  of  a  regular  course  of  lectures  on 
^mistry,  applied  to  the  arts;  one  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  occasional 
Icctores  on  other  sciences ;  a  drawing  school,  and  a  school  for  elementary 

*  New  members* 
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instruction  of  apprentices.  The  lectores  are,  ai  otnal,  well  attended;  thej 
are  especially  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  mechanics  in  such  branches  of 
science  as  are  of  practical  application  in  the  exercise  of  their  trades,  and  the 
advantages  derived  from  them  are  stronglj  felt,  and  generallj  acknowledged. 

The  drawing  school,  vnder  the  charge  of  Mr.  William  Mason,  and  Mr. 
John  Maclure,  is  at  present  in  the  most  prosperous  condition.  The  number 
of  students  admitted  this  year  was  so  laree,  (sixty-seven,)  that  the  room 
formerly  appropriated  to  the  school  was  found  too  small,  and  more  ample 
accommodations  have  been  furnished. 

The  collections  of  models  and  minerals,  thoagh  still  small,  are  highly  use- 
ful for  reference,  and  their  future  enlargement  should  be  an  object  of  con- 
stant and  strenuous  exertion. 

The  library  continues  to  increase,  and  already  embraces  1500  volumes. 
Of  these,  199  have  been  added  during  the  past  year;  48  volumes  by  dona- 
tion, 81  by  exchange  for  the  Journal,  and  70  volumes  by  purchase. 

The  Journal  of  the  Institute  continues  to  grow  in  public  favour,  though 
its  circulation  has  not  yet  become  so  extensive  as  its  merits  ought  toobtam 
for  it.  The  extension,  however,  recently  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  which 
will  contribute  much  to  its  utility,  will  also,  no  doubt,  obtain  an  increased 
patronage.  By  the  extension  alluded  to,  mechanics  will  be  furnished  with 
more  of  the  elementary  matter  they  have  desired  than  heretofore,  while 
those  who  are  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  will  receive  a  full  account  of 
the  progress  of  science  here  and  abroad.  To  enable  the  Editor  and  Com- 
mittee on  Publications  to  accomplisih  this,  the  size  of  the  Journal  page  is 
enlarged,  so  that  one-sixth  more  matter  will  be  furnished  to  the  subscribers, 
and  this  without  any  increased  cost  to  them.  The  Institute,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  remunerated  for  additional  expense,  by  the  increase  of  patronage 
which  this  arrangement  will  obtain. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts  have  continued  their  useful  la- 
bours during  the  year,  with  unabated  zeal.  On  this  committee  are  to  be 
found  individuals  of  the  various  callings  embraced  in  the  arts,  and  inventors 
who  submit  subjects  to  them  are  sure  of  a  thorough,  practical,  and  scientific 
investigation.  The  award  of  the  Scott's  legacy  premiums  and  medals  being 
made  by  the  managers  on  the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  submitted,  are  rewarded,  when  of  standard  merit,  by  this 
testimonial,  in  addition  to  a  published  report.  For  the  details  of  the  trans- 
actions  of  this  committee,  the  Board  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Chairman. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Premiums  and  Exhibitions,  will  furnish 
vou  the  details  of  the  exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures,  held  in  October 
last.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state,  that  the  display  was  in  all  respects  grat- 
ifying, and  creditable  to  the  skill  of  our  artisans. 

The  Committee  on  the  Explosions  of  Steam  Boilers  have  completed  the 
most  important  part  of  the  experiments,  instituted  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  have  drawn  up  a  report 
of  the  same,  which  the  Board  has  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  a  copy  of  which  will  be  laid  before  the  society  this  evening. 

The  Board  have,  on  the  part  of  the  Institute,  paid  the  first  instalment  of 
215,000  to  the  masonic  company;  but  this  company  not  having  been  pre- 
pared to  deliver  up  the  premises,  purchased  by  the  Institute,  at  the  period 
originally  agreed  upon,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  they  are 
to  retain  possession  until  the  Ist  of  March  next,  and  allow  to  the  Institute 
interest  for  the  first  instalment  paid;  and  the  payment  of  the  second 
instalment,  which   was  to  have  been  made  on  the  1st  instant,  is  post- 
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poned  until  possession  of  the  property  is  given.    An  arrangement,  under 
existing  circumstances,  advantageous  to  the  Institute. 

Two  hundred  and  seventj-three  members  have  been  elected  during  the 
past  year,  sixty  have  resigned,  and  sixteen  died;  the  number  of  members  at 
present  is  1921. 

The  funds  of  the  Institute,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  Treasurer's  re- 
port, which  is  annexed,  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  receipts  for 
the  past  year  were  S9.960  £6,  and,  after  honourably  and  promptly  meeting 
all  claims,  as  made,  there  remains  in  the  treasury,  j$3,065.13.  The  sinking 
fiind  amounts  to  {12,013  43. 

The  Board  cannot  close  their  report  without  congratulating  the  society 
vpon  their  prosperous  situation.  The  success  which  has  hitherto  attended 
their  efibrts,  evinces  the  judiciousness  with  which  they  have  been  directed, 
and  affords  a  stimulus  for  continued  and  increased  exertions  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  great  objects  for  which  we  have  been  associated. 

IsAAo  Hats,  Chmrman. 

William  Hamiltoit,  Actuary. 


Jnmud  Rqport  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Committee  on  Sdtnee  and  the 

Arts. 

In  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts, 
I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  present  to  the  Institute,  a  report  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Committee  for  the  past  year* 

The  Committee  have  examined,  by  sub-committees,  during  the  past  year, 
thirty-four  subjects,  or  inventions,  submitted  to  them,  besides  ten  which 
were  continued  over  from  the  preceding  year.  Of  these*  nineteen  received  fa- 
vorable reports;  six  were  judged  worthy  of  the  award  of  the  Scott's  legacy 
medal  and  premium;  and  three  were  withdrawn  by  those  who  presented 
them  for  examination,  or  the  sub-committees  discharged. 

The  premiums  awarded  from  the  Scott's  legacy  fund,  during  the  past 
jear,  present  a  favorable  view  of  the  progress  of  some  branches  of  practi- 
cal science,  which  have  hitherto  not  received  contributions  from  our  coun- 
tiymen.  Such  was  the  award  to  Amasa  Holcomb,  of  Southwick,  Mass., 
for  a  method  of  mounting  reflecting  telescopes,  combinii^  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity with  stability.  To  N.  fiassett,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  a  compass 
for  detecting  and  measuring  local  attraction.  To  W.  A.  Burt,  of  Michigan, 
far  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  lAeasoring  the  variation  of  the  needle,  to  be 
lied  with  the  common  compass,  i^nd  remarkable  for  the  facility  with 
which  it  furnishes  approximate  results. 

To  Mr.  Holcomb  belongs  the  merit  of  having  succeeded  in  making  and 
polisbing  a  speculum  of  ei&ht  inches  aperture,  which,  when  mounted  in  a 
front  Tiew  telescope,  gave  nighly  satisfactorv  results.  Double  stars,  1.4" 
aad  even  l.£"  apart,  were  divided  by  the  telescope. 

The  mechanical  inventions  which  received  the  award  of  a  premium, 
were  a  shifting  gauge  cock,  by  Mr.  Philos  Tyler,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
knittings  machine,  by  Messrs.  M^Mullin  and  Hollins,  of  Sinking  Valley, 
Pennsylvania.  The  former  is  a  substitute  for  the  common  gauge  cocks,  the 
office  of  which  it  completely  fulfils;  it  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  very 
csQveoient.  The  knitting  machine  is  necessarily  complex,  but  performs 
its  work  very  perfectly,  and  is  well  guarded  against  derangement. 
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The  tinned  lead  pipes  of  Mr.  Ewbank,  which  have  received  m  elmilir 
award,  will  prove  particularly  valuable  for  water  pipes,  in  sitnatioDs  where 
lead  is  corroded  bj  the  water  passing  through  it.  Thej  are  offered  at  a 
cost  very  little  exceeding  that  of  the  ordinary  lead  pipes. 

Although  the  rules  in  regard  to  the  award  of  these  premiums  are  handed 
to  every  inventor,  who  submits  an  invention  to  this  Committee,  and  are 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  some  of  the  awards  are 
yet  imperfectt  from  the  omission  to  present  drawings,  or  models,  of  the  in- 
ventionsy  as  required  by  those  rules. 

Following  out  the  principle  to  publish  their  reports,  when  the  invenrions 
submitted  are  brought  before  the  public  by  patents,  or  otherwise,  or  when 
the  publication  is  desired  by  the  inventor,  there  have  been  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute,  during  the  past  year,  nineteen  reports.  There  yet 
remain  unpublished,  but  which  have  been  ordered  for  publication^  ten  re- 
ports. 

These  proceedings  show  that  the  activity  manifested  by  the  Committee 
during  the  first  year  of  its  organization,  has  continued  unabated  during  that 
just  completed.  The  confidence  of  inventors  in  the  counsel  which  it  fur- 
nishes to  them,  seems,  also,  to  have  been  undiminished.  Thus,  the  design 
of  the  Fraiiklin  Institute,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Committee,  is  fully  car- 
ried into  effect. 

The  Committee  have  to  regret  the  decease  of  one  of  their  young  and 
promising  fellow  members,  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Mitchell,  deceased  August  2l8t, 
18S5. 

The  number  of  the  Committee  is,  at  present,  sixty-eight.    . 

A.  D.  Baohe,  Chairman, 
January f  1836. 
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AMERICAN   PATENTS. 

LIST  OF  AMBRIOAir   PATBITTS  WHICH   ISSUED  IK   AUGUST,    ]$35. 

'    PFUh  Itemarks  and  Exemplifications  by  the  Editor. 

1.  FcNT  a  Machine  for  Spreading  a  Solution  of  India  Bubber  upon 
Clothi  William  Atkinson,  Lowell,  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts, 
August  15.    (See  specification.) 

2.  For  a  Saw  Set;  Theodore  Taylor,  Port  Deposit,  Cecil  county, 
Maryland,  August  15. 

The  setting  with  this  instrument  is  not  to  t>e  performed  by  a  blow,  as  is 
usually  done,  but  by  the  action  of  a  lever,  the  long  and  short  arms  of  which 
stand  in  a  direction  nearly  vertical,  there  being  two  bends  in  it,  at  right 
angles,  near  its  lower  end,  where  the  fulcrum  is  placed.  Its  lower  termi- 
nation is  in  a  triangular  face,  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  tooth  of  the  saw, 
which  tooth  is  pressed  between  it  and  a  suitable  anvil,  or  bed  piece,  furnish- 
ed with  adjustments,  to  adapt  it  to  different  saws. 

*'Now,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  as  my  invention,  is  the  angular  lever  by 
which  the  force  requisite  to  set  the  teeth  of  the  saw  is  applied  to  the  trian- 
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gular  foot;  the  strap,  with  the  thumb  screw  and  stops;  a1so«  the  form  of  the 
restf  operating  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  purposes,  herein  set  forth.  I  do 
not  claim  the  bevilled  anvil,  and  foot  for  setting  saws,  but  only  in  combi- 
nation with  the  parts  above  claimed." 

We  have  not  seen  this  saw-set  in  operation,  but,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
before  us  justifies  an  opinion,  we  think  it  likely  to  answer  better  than  most 
of  those  which  have  been  previously  patented. 

3.  For  a  Churn;  Joseph  Turner,  Poland,  Cumberland  county,  Maine, 
August  15. 

This  churn  has  a  formidable  array  of  levers,  rods,  and  connecting  joints, 
by  which  two  dashers  are  to  be  worked  up  and  down  in  an  oblone  square 
box;  we  do  not  think  it  worth  the  space  which  would  be  required  to  describe 
it,  or  to  furnish  the  claim;  the  former  would  show  a  complex  mode  of  effect- 
ing that  which  has  been  repeatedly,  and  as  well,  done  by  more  simple 
means;  and  the  latter  a  variety  of  mistakes  in  supposing  old  things  to  be 
new. 


4.  For  a  Machine  for  Shelling'  Corn;  Joseph  Turner,  Poland,  Cum- 
berland county,  Maine,  August  15. 

A  vertical  wheel,  set  with  pins  upon  its  face,  is  to  be  made  to  revolve, 
and  the  shelling  is  to  be  effected  between  this  wheel,  and  a  follower  borne 
up  towards  it  by  spiral  springs.  /There  is  nothing  in  the  particular  arrange- 
ment of  the  follower,  as  claimed  by  the  patentee,  to  render  it  better  than 
the  analogous  contrivances  which  have  been  used  in  the  machines  with  ver- 
tical wheels  of  cast-iron.  The  claim  is  to  'Hhe  follower,  as  made  in  three 
distinct  pieces,  and  the  application  of  the  spiral  springs  to  the  follower,  to- 
gether with  the  slide  separating  the  cob  from  the  corn.'*  This  latter  claim, 
so  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  is  for  a  thing  without  any  novelty;  but  as  it 
is  not  represented  in  the  drawing,  and  the  latter  has  no  written  references 
whatever  upon  it,  a  little  obscurity  may  be  expected. 

5.  For  a  maqhine  for  Dipping  and  Cutting  Candle  fVick;  William 
Morey,  Charleston,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  Au^t  15. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  describe  the  construction  or  action  ot  this  machine. 
as  neither  the  specification  nor  the  drawing  furnish  the  means  for  doing  so, 
We  do  not  l>elieve  that  a  whole  college  of  competent  workmen  would  be  able, 
with  their  united  intelligence,  to  construct  the  apparatus  from  the  descrip- 
tion which  these  supply. 

6.  For  a  Cartouch  Box;  Robert  Dingee,  eity  of  New  York,  August 
15. 

The  flap  of  this  cartouch  box  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  body  by  means  of  a 
lon^  metallic  hinge,  instead  of  depending  upon  the  leather  coverine  alone, 
which,  br  exposure  to  the  weather,  is  said  to  become  very  hard,  difficult  to 
open,  and  easily  broken. 


7.  For  a  machine  for  Hulling  Chrass  Seeds;  Samuel  Gould,  Jr., 
New  Portland,  Somerset  county,  Maine,  August  15. 

Tbia  machine  is  to  rub  the  seed  between  a  cylinder  and  two  hollow  seg* 
Bents,  all  covered  with  perforated  sheet  iron.  The  cylinder  is  not  to  turn 
mnd,  bttt  to  vibrate  backwards  and  forwards,  each  ot  the  hollow  gegments 
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embracing  a  qaadrant,  or  more,  of  its  lower  half.  The  tegmenta  stand  at 
a  sufficient  distance  at  the  upper  edges*  to  feed  the  machine.  The  descrip- 
tion is  not  full,  and  there'  is  no  claim. 


8.  For  a  Cooking  Stove;  Solomon  Dixon,  Richmondy  Wayne  countj, 
Indiana,  August  15. 

This  stove  is  intended  for  wood,  or  coal;  we  do  not  see  anj  thing  in  it 
entitling  it  to  special  notice,  although  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  shape,  or  having  exactly  similar  shifting,  or  moving,  parts. 

*^The  improvements  which  are  new,  and  for  which  I- claim  a  patent,  are 
the  slides,  the  valve,  with  the  cuts,  or  openings,  in  the  diagonal  plate,  and 
the 'passage  for  the  heat  and  smoke  caused  by  the  cuts,  and  in  the  vacaain 
below,  in  the  semicircular  box." 


9.  For  a  vertical  Cutting  and  Press  Machine  for  Books  and  Pa^ 
per:  Benjamin  Morris,  Oxford,  Chenango  county,  New  York,  August 
15. 

The  cutting  part  of  this  machine  is  very  similar  to  that  of  those  in  general 
use,  in  which  a  long  knife  is  brought  down  vertically  to  cut  the  edges  of 
books,  or  paper:  The  following  may  give  some  idea  of  the  points  of  novelty 
claimed  by  the  patentee. 

^*I  have  thus  shown  the  construction  of  my  vertical  cutting  and  press 
machine  in  all  its  principal  parts,  and,  in  so  doing,  have  described  many 
things  which  I  do  not  claim  as  of  my  invention;  but  what  I  do  claim  is, 
rirst,Jhe  attaching  the  knife  by  which  the  cutting  is  to  be  effected,  toa  sep- 
arate frame,  as  shown  in  the  dfrawing,  which  separate  frame,  with  the  knife, 
may  be  removed  from  the  sliding  frame,  and  again  affixed  thereto  by  means 
of  thumb  screws  and  buttons,  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  the  knife,  with- 
out altering  the  setting  or  adjustment  thereof.  I  claim,  secondly,  the  gen- 
eral combination  and  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  this  machine,  as 
described,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  frame  of  the  cutting  knife,  and  also 
of  the  frame  for  pressing;  not  intending,  however,  by  this  claim,  to  confine 
myself  to  the  precise  arrangement  which  I  have  exhibited,  but  to  vary  this 
as  I  may  think  proper,  whilst  I  attain  the  same  end  by  means  substantially 
s(imilar. 


10.  For  a  Machine  for  Splitting  Shoe  Pegs;  Mark  Wilder,  Peter- 
borough, Hillsborough  county,  New  Hampshire,  August  15. 

A  vertical  frame  has,  at  its  lower  end,  a  cutting  knife  for  cutting  the 
pegs,  which  knife  is  attached  to  a  vertical  slide,  that  is  operated  upon  b?  a 
toggle  joint,  worked  by  a  bar,  or  pitman,  in  the  usual  way.  The  blocks, 
after  having  been  pointed  by  a  grooving  tool,  are  placed  upon  a  sliding  l>ed 
below  the  knife,  where  they  are  secured  upon  a  metallic  disk  adapted  to 
receive  them.  The  sliding  bed  is  made  to  advance  by  the  action  of  a  feed 
rod,  which  receives  its  motion  from  that  of  the  toggle  joint,  and  slide.  The 
grpoved  block  must,  of  course,  be  adjusted  to  the  knife,  and  roust  also  be 
surrounded  by  a  strap,  to  keep  the  rived  parts  together. 

The  claim  is,  to'Hhe  toggle  joint,  lever,  and  Knife  shaft,  the  revolving 
disk,  and  appendages,  together  with  the  palls  by  which  the  feeding  is  effect* 
ed,  the  whole  operating  in  combination  for  the  purposes,  and  in  the  manner, 
herein  set  forth  and  described." 

The  claiming  of  the  toggle  joint,  palls,  &c.,  separately,  is  not  a  safe 
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coarse,  as  thej  sre  not  the  invention  of  the  patentee ;  jtU  by  a  fair  con* 
itmction  of  the  foregoing,  they  are  claimed  individually,  as  well  as  ia  com- 
bioation. 


11.  For  an  improvement  in  Habbard's  Rotary  Pump;  David  M. 
Walker,  Cavendish,  Windsor  county,  Vermont,  August  15. 

This  might  as  well  hsve  been  called  an  improvemenl  upon  a  dozen  other 
rotary  pumps,  as  upon  Hubbard's.  Like  the  rotary  pumps  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  it  is  difficult  to  make,  and  of  little  worth  after  it  is  made,  as  its 
operation  depends  upon  the  fitting  of  revolvipg  pieces  of  metal  to  the  inte- 
rior of  a  drum,  or  cylinder,  in  which  they  revolve.  Had  the  patentee  been 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  rotary  pumps,  as  they  have  lieen  known  fpr 
apwarda  of  a  century,  he  would  not  have  placed  this  upon  record. 

12.  For  Making  Potash;  Elijah  Williams,  Harbour  Creek,  Erie 
county,  Pennsylvania,  August  1&.     (See  specification.) 

13.  For  SAips^  constructed  wholly  o/  Iron;  Charles  Olcott,  Medina, 
Medina  county,  Ohio,  August  15. 

The  only  thing  proposed  to  be  changed  is  the  material  of  which  ships  ^re 
constructed,  as  ^*no  alteration  is  made  in  the  exterior  ahape^  or  model,  of 
vessels.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  hulls,  masts,  spars,  and  other  parts 
of  vessels,  are  to  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  in  ships  built  on  this 
plan,  as  before.''  In  the  claim,  the  patentee  confines  himself  to  the  forms 
of  the  various  individual  parts,  furnished  with  fianches,  &o.,  for  putting 
them  together,  *'all  exactly  in  the  manner  and  of  the  maleriale  above  de- 
scribed." 

The  patentee  states  that  the  invention  was  made  by  him  in  the  year  1815, 
although  circumstances  have  caused  him  to  delay  the  taking  of  a  patent 
ontil  the  present  time. 

Steamboats,  and  various  masted  vessels,  have,  many  years  since,  been  made 
of  iron.  Masts  for  ships,  also,  have  been  constructed  of  the  same  material, 
and  the  question  of  adopting  it  in  the  building  of  sea  vessels  generally,  has 
been  a  subject  much  discussed.  Who  first  suggested  the  idea,  we  cannot 
tell,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  thing  is  not  known;  but  we  are  certain  that  it 
could  be  traced  back  beyond  the  year  1815.  The  mere  building  of  ships 
of  iron  is  not  now,  therefore,  a  legitimate  subject  for  a  patent,  as  the  pro- 
position is  not  new  to  the  public.  The  exact  construction,  or  form,  of  the 
iodividual  parts,  as  described  and  claimed  by  Mr.  Olcott,  if  new,  is  his; 
but  this,  without  a  claim  to  the  system,  will  t>e  of  little  value,  and  such  a 
claim  would,  manifestly,  be  invalid. 


14.  For  a  Washing  Machine;  Calvin  H.  Farnum,  Norwich,  New 
London  county,  Connecticut,  August  15. 

A  cylinder  is  to  revolve  within  a  box,  in  the  manner  of  the  common  dash 
wheels;  the  periphery  of  this  cylinder  is  to  consist  of  slats  set  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  buckets  of  a  water  wheel,  in  order  that  they  may  cause  the  suds 
in  the  box  to  pass  forcibly  into  the  cylinder.  The  box  is  to  be  enclosed,  to 
keep  in  the  ateam;  the  lid  at  the  top  is  to  be  of  zinc,  brass,  or  copper,  an 
the  gudgeons,  and  other  metallic  parts,  are  also  to  be  of  one  of  these  sub- 
itaoces,  instead  of  iron. 

^Tbe  iavention  claimed,  is  the  improvement  made  in  the  above  described 
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machine^  by  the  use  of  a  metallic  top  and  lid;  and  the  confinement  and  ap- 
plication of  the  steam;  and  the  use  of  zinc,  copper,  or  brasSy  gudgeons  and 
boxes,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  floats  of  the  wheel." 

The  metallic  covering  is  injurious,  defeating,  by  its  conducting  power, 
the  Terj  object  for  which  it  is  professedly  adapted;  well  fitted  and  arranged 
coverings  and  doors  of  wood  are  to  be  preferred.  The  substitution  of  the 
metals  named  for  gudgeons  and  boxes,  to  avoid  the  danger  from  oxide  of 
iron,  is  a  thing  well  known;  the  form  of  the  floats  majr  probably  be  advan- 
tageous. 

15.  For  a  Machine  far  Sawing  Shingies;  David  R  Moore,  Gilman- 
toD,  Strafl&rd  county,  New  Hanapsbire,  August  15. 

In  this  shingle  machine,  the  sawing  is  to  be  effected  by  a  circular  saw. 
The  bolt,  or  block,  from  which  the  shingles  are  to  be  sawed,  is  confined  on 
a  carriage  by  proper  hold-fasts.  A  shifting  motion  is  described,  by  which 
the  thick  and  the  thin  ends  of  the  shingle  are  alternated.  Many  of  the  jOLrts 
are  much  like  those  used  in  other  shingle  machines,  and  the  claims,  there- 
fore, are  limited  to  the  particular  modes  of  construction  devised  and  de- 
scribed by  the  patentee. 

16.  For  a  Machine  for  Making  Bricks;  Greorge  W.  Gilbert,  Pitts- 
burch,  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  15. 

Tne  machine  here  patented  is  accompanied  by  a  drawing,  sufficiently 
well  executed,  so  far  as  it  goes;  and  it  might  probably  be  found  sufficient 
for  its  purpose,  if  the  specification  were  such  as  to  fulfil  its  share  of  the 
business  of  description ;  this,  however,  is  altogether  defective,  containing 
little  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  respective  parts.  It  ends  with  a 
claim  t6  ^Hhe  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  before 
described  machine  for  making  bricks,  particularly  the  wheel  of  moulds,  the 
pistons,  guides,  pin,  and  lever,  and  the  spiral  cam  for  moving  the  wheel  of 
moulds.*' 

The  tchecl  of  moulds^  which  \%  particularly  claimed,  is  not  new,  and  the 
individual  things  enumerated  may  be  important  as  making  parts  of  a  com- 
bination, but,  taken  by  themselves,  they  are  trifling,  and  not  fit  subjects  of 
a  claim. 


17.  For  Bricks  for  Fire  Proof  Roofs;  James  Parker,  Gardiner, 
Kennebec  county,  Maine,  August  15. 

These  bricks  are  rhomboidal  at  their  ends,  so  that  when  their  fiat  sides 
are  placed  horizontally,  their  edges  will  have  the  same  inclination  with  the 
intended  roof.  This  comprises  all  the  information  necessary-  respecting 
their  shape.  To  form  a  roof  they  are  to  be  laid  on  laths,  or  on  smooth  boards^ 
as  maybe  preferred,  when  they  will  present  a  smooth  and  even  surface. 
The  claim  is  to  *Hhe  peculiar  form  of  the  bricks,  and  of  the  mould  in  which 
they  are  to  be  made;  and  the  application  of  bricks  to  the  purpose,  in  the 
manner  described.^' 

Without  animadverting  upon  the  claim,  we  will  observe  that  the  use  of 
tiles  is  objectionable  on  account  of  their  great  weight,  which  renders  it  ne- 
cessary to  frame  the  roof,  and  to  build  the  walls  with  corresponding  strength. 
How  it  may  be  with  the  houses  in  Maine  we  know  not,  but  in  most  parts  oAhe 
union  the  roofs  and  walls  would  not  sustain  the  load  which  it  is  here  proposed 
to  put  upon  them,  and  to  enable  them  to  do  so  would  cost  more  than  me- 
tal roofs,  which  are  incontestibly  superior  in  all  respects  to  those  of  brick. 
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18.  For  a  Press  for  Cotton^  Hay.  ijrc»;  Ebenezer  Macomber,  and 
Laban  S.  Macomber,  Gardiner,  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  August  15. 

This  press  is  peculiar  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  acted  upon,  which  is  bj 
leTers  applied  by  hand  to  teeth  on  a  vertical  piston,  or  shaft,  on ,  the  top  of 
which  IS  the  follower.  The  main  lever  used  for  the  purpose  must  correspond 
in  length  and  in  stoutness,  to  the  power  with  which  it  is  to  act.  Upon  the 
iMttom,  or  platform,  of  the  press  there  are  boxes  of  cast-iron  which  have 
ridges  upon  them  serving  as  lulcra  to  sustain  the  lever;  these  fulcra  are  mov- 
able, so  that  the  power  applied*may  vary  with  the  resistance.  The  distance 
pined  by  raising  the  piston  is  retained  by  wedges  which  slide  forward  by 
the  action  of  a  weight,  passing  over  a  pulley.  The  whole  appears  to  be  skii- 
folly  arranged,  and  we  have  been  informed  that  in  packing  cotton  it  has  per- 
formed  considerably  more  work  with  the  same  power  than  any  of  the.  presses 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  it  was  erected ;  an  effect 
which  appears  to  be  due,  principally,  to  the  little  friction  to  which  it  is  aub« 
jected. 

We  do  not  give  the  claims,  as  they  refer  not  only  to  the  general  arrange- 
ment, but  also  to  certain  particular  parts  which  we  cannot  take  time  to  de- 
scribe. 


19.  ¥oT  Machinery  to  facilitate  Evaporation;  John  Goulding,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Reuben  Brackett,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  August  15. 

This  patent  is  obtained  for  «^machinery  for  facilitating  the  evaporation  of 
solvents,  or  fluids,  and  in  various  water  proof  com  positions  or  mixtures,  from 
the  cloth  or  other  substance  to  which  said  mixtures  or  compositions  may  be 
applied,  and  also  for  condensing  the  same  again,  or  converting  them  from  an 
aeriform  into  a  liquid  state.'* 

The  cloth  coated  with  a  solution  of  India  rubber  is  to  be  wound  upon  a 
roll  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  it  to  form  a  spiral  with  a  space  between 
each  coil*  The  reel  and  the  cloth  so  wound  on  it  is  then  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
box,  or  case,  of  wood  or  of  metal,  fitting  together  so  perfectly  as  to  prevent 
the  entrance  or  the  escape  of  air.  From  the  top  of  this  case,  or  box,  there 
is  a  tube  leading  to  a  condensing  apparatus  of  any  convenient  form.  Heated 
air,  or  steam,  is  to  be  aijmitted  into  the  case,  either  through  the  axis  of  the 
reel,  if  made  hollow  for  that  purpose,  or  through  any  other  convenient  open- 
ing, the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  evaporate  the  volatile  solvent.  The  claim 
is  to  the  accomplishing  this  object,  and  to  the  collecting  of  the  solvents  by 
the  means  described. 


20.  For  a  Stove  for  heating  Tailors*  and  Hatters*  Irons ;  John 
Lewis,  Derby,  New  Haven  county,  Connecticut,  August  17. 

A  cast-iron  furnace  is  to  be  made  to  contain  anthracite,  and  under  this 
there  is  to  be  an  ash  pit.  Around  the  furnace,  or  ^^chaiiiber  of  combustion, 
are  placed  several  linings  of  sheet-iron,  about  an  inch  apart,  forming  air-tight 
chambers  enclosing  columns  oi fixed  air  (?)  to  prevent  the  lateral  escape  of 
the  heat."  There  is  to  be  a  cover  to  the  stove,  which  is  to  be  an  **air-tight 
chamlier  formed  by  several  linings  of  sheet-iron  or  tin,  enclosing  columns  of 
fixed  air,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  heat  into  the  room."  The  claim  is 
to  *Hhe  application  of  fixed  air  chambers  around  a  stove  for  the  purpose  of 
Seating  tailors' and  hatters'  irons;  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  heated 
sirbeiog  transmitted  into  the  apartment  in  which  the  stove  is  placed  in  the 
Banner  before  described. 

^j  fixed  air,  we  suppose  is  meant  air  fixed  within  the  chambers.    The 
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apparatus  itself,  we  apprehend,  will  be  more  coatlj  than  a  small  brick  fur- 
nace bailt  for  thepurpose,  without  being  more  convenient. 

21.  For  the  application  of  Water  Lime  Cement  to  ike  Coneirue* 
turn  of  Roads;  Joseph  Roby,  Jr.,  Albany,  New  York,  August  27. 

Tho  whole  system  contained  in  this  specification  is  that  so  well  known  of 
forming  roads  bj  the  emplojment  of  hydraulic  lime  with  beds  of  gravel,  or 
broken  stones  of  a  suitable  quality;  the  directions  given  do  not  contain  aoy 
thing  with  which  engineers  are  not  familiar,  and  the  patentee  tells  us,  io 
conclusion,  that  "he  would  add  to  his  specification  and  claim,  the  right  to 
construct  roads,  streets,  &c.,  by  the  use  of  water  lime  or  cement,  in  any 
other  manner  than  above  described,"  a  right  which  will  be  very  readily  con« 
ceeded  to  him,  provided  it  be  not  an  exclusive  one;  to  this  both  the  ancients 
and  the  moderns  may  well  demur.  Oar  shelves  would  furnish  a  volume  of 
evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  such  roads;  we  have  opened  the  ^^Dictwnnairt 
Technologique'^  only  at  the  article  *^Cement,"  and  give  the  following  note: 
**I  have  very  recently  had  occasion  to  examine  a  piece  of  natural  hjdraulic 
lime,  from  which  a  hjdraulic  mortar  of  great  excellence  is  prepared,  and 
which  is  principally  employed  in  the  construction  of  cement  pavements  of 
very  great  solidity." 

22.  For  a  Churn;  Caleb  Angerine,  City  of  New  Ifork,  August  17. 
Mr.  Angerine  obtained  a  patent  for  a  chum  some  time  ago,  and  although 

he  has  a  new  patent  he  has  not  a  new  churn,  as  this  last  is  a  fac  simile  of 
such  as  were  previously  on  the  shelves  of  the  patent  office.  Two  churns  of 
the  ordioary  kind  are  placed  upon  a  platform,  the  two  dashers  are  attached 
to  a  vibrating  beam,  to  which  motion  is  communicated  by  a  crank,  aided  by 
a  fly  wheel.  The  patentee  claims  **the  application  of  the  walking  htam^Jly 
wheeU  pendulou8  lever^  cptraiing  crank  and  jntmanj  in  giving  motion  to  one 
or  more  churns  at  once. 


28.  For  a  Harpoon;  Dexter  N.  Chamberlain,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
August  17. 

The  patentee  says,  **What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  introduction  of 
prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid  into  a  harpoon,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
whales  or  other  fish,  or  animals  usually  taken  by  that  instrument,  and  fur- 
thermore I  claim  the  construction  of  a  harpoon  as  I  have  herein  above  de- 
scribed." 

We  do  not  dispute  the  fact  of  the  patentee  being  the  inventor  of  the  use 
of  prussic  acid  for  the  purpose  designated,  but  if  he  was,  he  has  been  unfor- 
tunately dilatory  in  applying  for  a  patent,  as  two  or  three  years  have  elapsed 
since  we  were  in  correspondence  with  other  individuals  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  the  taking  of  a  patent  was  then  declined  because  it  was  found  that 
the  idea  was  not  new.  The  public  papers  have  noticed  it,  long  since,  and  it 
can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  called  new^  at  the  present  day. 

24.  For  a  IVire  Door  Spring;  John  Codotian,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
August  17. 

The  spring  is  called  ^Hhe  vertical  tortine,  wire  door  spring,"  and  a  patent 
was  obtained  for  it  on  the  10th  of  December,  1832.  The  regulating  box  and 
wheel  described  in  the  former  patent  have  been  improved,  and  this  forms  the 
subject  of  the  present  application;  a  semicircular  groove  is  to  be  made  in  the 
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box  ind  wheel,  the  object  of  which  we  cannot  take  time  and  space  to  de* 

Kiibe. 


25.  For  the  JSpplication  of  tht  Waste  Heat  from  Forges^  Fur- 
naces,  fya  Tunis  Leroy,  Newport,  Herkimer  county,  New  York,  Au- 
gust 17. 

A  steam  boiler  is  to  be  so  placed  as  to  receive  a  dae  portion  of  the  waste 
beat  of  forges,  furnaces,  Sec  9  bj  which  means  a  power  is  to  be  obtained 
which  is  applicable  to  Various  useful  purposes.  The  doing  this  is  the  thing 
claimed.  Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  patents,  we  do  not 
so  frequently  as  formeri J,  turn  to  day  and  date  to  show  when,  and  how  often, 
patentees  have  been  anticipated  in  their  inventions.  Our  own  patent  office, 
aod  the  establishments  in  foreign  countries^  might  both  be  appealed  to  in 
proof  that  the  foregoing  possesses  no  claim  whatever  to  novelty. 

26.  For  an  improvement  in  Power^  andother^  Looms;  Amasa  Stone, 
of  Rhode  Island,  but  now  residing  in  England,  August  17. 

Id  the  specification  of  this  patent  particular  reference  is  made  to  one  for* 
nerly  obtained  by  Mr.  Stone,  and  dated  the  13th  of  April^  1820,  and  upon 
vhich  the  present  plan  is  to  be  considered  as  an  improvement.  After  ex- 
plaining the  construction  of  his  apparatus,  by  reference  to  drawings,  th^  pa- 
tentee says  that,  ^'having  now  described  my  improvement  in  power  looms, 
and  other  looms  for  weaving  silk,  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  cloths, 
called  a  taking  up  motion,  together  with  the  arrangement  of  parts  by  which 
the  same  may  be  carried  into  effect,  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  consider  my 
claim  of  improvement  or  invention  to  consist  in  and  extend  to  the  connection 
of  the  reel  with  the  cloth  beam  (in  those  looms  where  my  former  improve- 
aent  already  referred  to  is  applied)  and  in  the  communication  of  motion  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  in  the  regulation  of  the  motion  of  the  cloth  beam  by  the 
motion  of  the  reed,  by  whatever  combination  of  machinery,  apparatus,  or 
gearing,  the  same  may  be  effected.*' 

The  object  in  view,  and  the  general  means  of  attaining  it,  appear  to  be  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  Mr.  Burr,  in  the  patent  numbered  31,  for  the  last  month, 

(J«1jO  

27.  For  Gates  for  Canal  Locks;  David  Wilkinson,  Cohoes,  Albany 
county,  New  York,  August  17. 

There  is  a  good  general  drawing  of  the  apparatus  patented,  but  the  de- 
scription and  claim  lend  little  or  no  aid  in  making  known  the  views  of  the 
patentee*    The  latter  is  as  follows: 

''The  invention  claimed  consists  in  the  before  described  mode  of  adjust- 
iag  the  friction  roller,  for  the  quadrant,  or  circular  rail  ways;  the  rider  to 
|«ide  the  chain  on  the  capstan;  the  open  head  with  palls  of  the  capstan,  and 
the  self-adjasting  valve  gate.*' 

28.  For  fFinding  Silk  from  the  Cocoons^  without  Reeling:  Gamal- 
iel Gaj,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  August  17. 

The  particular  construction  of  this  machine  is  shown  in  a  drawing  which 
iccompanies,  and  is  referred  to  in,  the  specification.  The  claim  is  to  *Hhe 
viodiog  of  silk  from  the  cocoons  directly  on  to  the  spools,  without  the  inter- 
ttedtate  process  of  reeling;  and  also  to  that  arrangement  of  the  winding  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  same  is,  or  may  be,  effected,  acting  substantially  as  set 
farth.*' 
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29.  For  a  Mowing  Machine;  John  P.  Cbandlery  Wilton,  Kennebec 
county,  Maine,  August  17. 

'  The  frame  work  of  this  machine  runs  upon  four  wheels,  three  of  which 
turn  freely  on  their  axles  rn  the  usual  way,  but  one  of  the  hind  wheels  is  em- 
ployed to  give  motion  to  the  mowing  apparatus,  by  means  of  a  wheel  and 
band.  The  scythes,  four  in  number,  are  attached  to  the  periphery  of  a  wheel 
which  revolves  horizontally  below  the  body  of  the  carriage.  In  this  speci* 
fication  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  claim;  the  general  principle  Is  not 
new,  nor  does  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  machine  offer  any  thing 
to  bespeak  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  its  operation  than  of  that  of  several 
others  of  the  kind  which  have  had  a  brief  existence,  and  then  passed  Into 
oblivion. 


30.  For  a  Spiral  Band  Wheel;  Samuel  S.  Walley,  Charlestown 
township,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  17. 

The  title  of  this  patent  led  us  to  suppose  that  a  band  twisted  spirally  was 
to  be  employed  upon  a  wheel;  but  as  in  books,  so  in  patents,  the  title  and 
the  contents  have  sometimes  but  little  connexion  with  each  other.  The  pa- 
tentee has  conceived  a  notion  that  he  can  obtain  a  great  increase  of  power 
by  passing  a  band  over  polygonal  or  angular  wheels;  and  we  have  a  notion 
tnat  if  he  ever  attempts  to  use  a  band  in  the  manner  described  by  him,  his  ex- 
ample will  not  have  a  single  follower.  A  description  of  the  affair  is  out  of 
the  question;  we  must  omit  that  and  pass  to  the  claim,  which  is  to  *<the  above 
described  combination  and  structure  of  machinery  applied  so  as  to  produce 
an  increased  power  or  effect  from  the  increased  adhesion  of  the  bana  by  its 
coiling  one  or  more  times  upon  an  angular  conical  cylinder,  or  wheel,  adapted 
for  the  purpose  as  aforesaid;  and.  by  the  employment  of  a  square  hole  with 
rollers,  as  a  means  of  transmitting  the  band,  and  communicating  circular 
motion  from  a  perpendicular  to  a  horizontal  wheel,  and  vice  verssi  without 
the  intervention  of  intermediate  wheels  as  aforesaid." 

If  the  reader  does  not  understand  the  whole  from  the  foregoing,  it  would 
be  of  little  use  to  present  the  entire  specification  and  drawing,  as  these  would 
involve  him  in  inextricable  darkness. 


31.  For  a  Machine  for  Breaking  Anthracite  Coal;  Jonathan  S. 
Hubbell,  city  of  New  York,  August  17. 

This  is  a  machine  to  effect  that  which  we  are  very  apprehensive  roust 
continue  to  be  done  by  hand.  The  coal  is  put  into  a  kind  of  trough,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  formed  of  iron  bars,  or  grating;  and  hammers,  or  beaters,  are 
made  to  rise  by  a  revolving  shaft,  and  to  strike  upon  it.  It  is  proposed  to 
place  an  inclined  screen  below  the  trough  to  divide  the  coal,  and  we  believe 
that  this  will  be  a  very  useful  appendage,  as  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  large 
portion  of  it  will  be  well  pulverized,  and  that  the  remainder  will  be  very 
unequally  broken. 

32.  For  GfHnding  and  Chopping  Grain;  Pierson  Cope,  Washington 
towDshijp,  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  17. 

This  IS  merely  a  mill  with  a  conical  nut  and  box,  the  axis  of  which  ia 
placed  horizontally,  the  feedin[^  being  effected  through  an  opening  hi  the  shell 
at  the  small  end.  The  claim  is  to  *«the  plan  of  the  castings;  the  plan  of 
the  furrows  that  they  may  grind  fast  with  little  power,  and  discharge  freely 
through  the  opposite  end,  and  the  plan  of  tempering  screws  with  the  iron 
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slidei,  aod  patting  it  together  for  conyenieDce;"  each  of  whiich  plans  has 
iboot  an  equal  claim  to  novelty. 

33.  For  a  Pocket  Pistol;  Victor  M.  Wallace,  West  Topbam,  Orange 
county >  Virginia,  August  17. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  **to  give  the  greatest  length  possible  to  the 
barrel  of  the  pistol,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  ball  with  increasecl 
Telocity  and  greater  precision  in  its  direction,  as  well  as  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance." To  effect  this  object  the  back  end  of  the  batrel  is  cylindrical,  and 
is'passed  into  the  stock,  reaching  to  its  end,  the  part  grasped  by  the  hand 
descending  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  upper  portion.  The  percussion 
cap  passes  on  to  a  nipple  at  the  centre  behind  the  barrel,  the  trigger  operat- 
iog  upon  it  through  the  intermedium  of  a  main  spring  and  other  appendages, 
contained  within  the  handle  of  the  stock. 

The  claim  *'is  not  to  the  discharge  from  the  centre  of  the  breech-4>in,  but 
simply  to  the  manner  of  construction  described,  namely,  the  rounded  bacL 
part  of  the  barrel,  with  the  manner  in  which  I  insert  the  breech  pin,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  the  shoulders  of  both  towards  each  other;  also  the  dis* 
position  of  the  lock,  as  contained  in  the  lower  part  of  the  grasp  of  the  stock, 
also  the  interior  of  the  trigger,  and  its  adjuMment  as  described." 

There  is  some  sacrifice  made  by  rounding  the  back  part  of  the  barrel,  as 
the  breech  is  thereby  rendered  smaller  than  the  outer,  or  muzzle,  end;  per- 
i     haps,  however,  means  may  be  found  to  remedy  this  defect. 


34.  For  a  Cooking  Stove;  Ezekial  Gore,  Jr.,  Guilford,  Windham 
county,  Vermont,  August  17.  ^ 

Here  is  a  rectangular  box  which  is  divided  into  three  compartments;  the 
two  end  ones  are  ovens  with  doors^  the  middle  contains  the  furnace,  the  up- 
per end  of  which  extends  through  the  top  of  the  box,  where  it  is  fed  with 
fuel,  and  through  which  passes  a  tube  leading  into  two  boilers  which  stand 
on  either  end  of  the  box,  above  the  ovens.  We  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  give  the  claims  as  the  thing  is  old  in  nearly  every  part;  it  is  not  lon^  since 
a  patent  was  granted  for  a  stove  nearly  identical  with  this  even  in  its  mi- 
nstia. 


35.  For  the  Jipplication  of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide  to  the 
propelling  of  Machinery;  Henry  B.  Fernald,  Portsmouth,  Cumberland 
county,  Maine,  August  17. 

'^A  buoy  of  sufficient  strength  and  dimensions,  connected  by  a  rope  or 
chain  passing  from  the  buoy  under  a  polly  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  with 
awheel  which  moves  the  machinery.  In  the  falling  of  the  tide,  or  water, 
the  weight  of  the  buoy,  filled  with  water  by  means  of  a  stop  cock,  or  other- 
wise, operates  as  a  propelling  power,  being  so  connected  by  another  rope  or 
chain  to  another  wheel,  as  to  operate  alternately  with  the  wheel  above-men- 
tioned." 

<*What  I  specifically  claim  as  my  invention  or  discovery  is  the  principle 
of  applying  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide,  and  other  water,  to  the  propel- 
liag  machinery." 

At  p.  154,  vol.  5,  there  is  the  specification  of  a  patent  granted  on  the  23d 
af  December  ,1829,  to  Henry  M.  Webster  for  a  ''tide  power,"  in  which  it  is 
laid  that  **the  object  which  the  subscriber  proposes  to  effect  is  to  bring  into 
value  and  use  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  on  the  seaboard,  and  particularly 
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in  the  principal  citieg  of  the  Union,  to  be  enployed  in  manafkctaring  and 
other  purposes." 

The  two  plans,  it  will  be  seen,  are  Identical;  in  the  first  patent  it  is  pro- 
posed to  nse  V vessels  or  floats  of  great  weight  and  buoyancy,"  *<a  condemned 
or  other  hulk  of  a  ship  of  required  size,"  being  mentioned  as  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Some  remarks  of  the  editor  will  be  found  appended  to  the  speci- 
fication alluded  to. 


36.  For  a  Lady^e  Saddle  Tree;  John  M.  Bouton,  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, August  17. 

All  the  information  given  in  the  specification  is  that  there  is  to  be  ^^a  safe- 
ty guard  or  rail  extending  from  the  head  of  the  cantle,  made  from  steel,  Iron, 
wood,  or  any  other  material,  and  secured  at  the  two  ends  to  the  saddle  tree 
by  loops,  sockets,  rivets,  nails  or  screws.  The  safety  guard  runs  from  the 
head  to  the  caotle  in  a  circular  form,  and  is  especially  useful  in  securing  the 
seat  of  the  rider,  and  making  them  sit  firmer  and  more  safe." 

Although  this  specification  appears  to  be  the  work  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
law,  its  requirements  have  been  either  misunderstood  or  overlooked,  as  the 
foregoing,  most  certainly  does  not  distinguish  the  invention  from  all  other 
things  before  known  or  used,  nor  set  it  forth  in  those  full  clear  and  exact 
terms  which  will  enable  a  competent  workman  to  make  the  thing  intended 
to  be  described. 


37.  For  a  mode  o{  Fitting  theboxes  for  gudgeons  into  theplummer 
blocks;  and  also  the  bearing  of  the  slides  for  Locomotive  and  other 
Steam  Engines^  and  for  other  purposes;  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  city  of 
Philadelphia,  August  17.  (See  Specification.) 

38.  For  Preparing  of  the  Oil  of  Harze;  Christopher  Preswick,  and 
John  M.  Fisher,  city  of  New  York. 

^^The  object  of  our  invention  is  to  prepare  an  essential  oil  from  the  coo- 
densible  matter,  or  overflow,  which  is  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas,  from  resin-wood,  or  bituminous  coal,  or  a  mixture  of 
them,  and  the  said  oil  may  be  applied  to  the  following  purposes;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  preparation  of  paints,  varnishes  and  laquers,  also  as  a  solvent 
caoutchouc  (or  gam  elastic);  also  for  furnishing  light  in  lamps."  The  cod- 
densible  matter  is4o  be  mixed  with  animal  or  vegetable  charcoal,  and  then 
submitted  to  distillation,  the  volatile  oil  being  condensed.  The  claim  made 
is  to  the  efiiecting  this  object,  in  the  manner  proposed. 

The  tar,  or  condensible  matter  collected  in  making  carburetted  hydrogen 
from  pit-coal  is  regularly  submitted  to  distillation  in  England,  and  the  essen- 
tial oil,  a  species  of  naphtha,  obtained  from  it  is  employed  in  dissolving 
caoutchouc,  and  for  other  purposes;  yet  (his,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
foregoing  patent,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  olijects  which  the  patentees  claim 
as  their  own  invention. 


.  32.  For  a  Machine  for  Sowing  Plaster^  Lime  and  Jlshes ;  Julius 
Notch,  Great  Bend,  Susquehanlii  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  17. 

A  long  trough,  or  box,  divided  into  separate  compartments,  resembling  so 
many  small  hoppers  placed  in  a  line  with  each  other^  is  to  be  mounted  on 
wheels,  and  to  be  drawn  forward  in  the  manner  of  a  cart.  The  sides  of  these 
troughlike  hoppers  are  inclined  towards  each  other  as  they  approach  the 
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botton,  where  they  are  only  aa  inch  or  two  apart;  a  vod  exteads  from  end 
to  end  of  the  opeaiog,  and  partially  closes  it.  The  material  to  be  scattered 
is  pot  into  the  trough,  or  hoppers,  and  a  longitudinal,  vibrating  motion  i» 
cofflmnnicated  to  the  above  named  rod,  which  has  teeth,  or  pins,  on  it,  to 
m^e  the  plaster,  Sic.,  and  cause  it  to  be  scattered.  The  machine  is  badly 
described,  and  the  claims  made  confine  the  patentee  to  the  particular  mode 
represented  of  effecting  his  object;  they  are  to  ^*the  arrangement  and  adap- 
tation of  the  crank,  crank-rod,  elbow,  and  horizontal  rod,  arm,  and  sliding 
rod,  with  its  teeth,  together,  with  the  regulating  gauges,  as  described. '^  It 
would  require  hut  little  mechanical  skill  to  construct  a  machine  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  parts  without  using  either  of  them  ^<as  de- 
iciibed.^ 


t 

40.  For  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  Making  Brushes;  Win.  Steel, 
dhr  of  New  York,  Aug.  17. 

The  fltocks  are  to  be  prepared  as  usual  for  set,  or  drawn,  work,  and  the 
letting,  or  drawing,  is  to  be  effected  in  the  usual  way ;  the  difference  be« 
tween  them  and  other  brushes  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  feathers  for 
brisUea.  The  feathers  are  sometimes  to  be  used  by  doubling  them  in  the 
middle,  so  that  the  quill,  as  well  as  the  feather  end  may  project  out;  the 
quill  end,  if  uesired,  may  be  split,  or  divided  into  several  ends.  la  other 
cases  the  quill  ends  are  to  be  inserted  within  the  stock.  *^This  applicant 
claiming  the  exclusive  right  to  the  mode  of  constructing  brushes  of  feathers, 
for  the  following  uses,  viz:  for  dusting  brushes  of  all  kinds,  hearth  brushes, 
water  brushes,  and  hair  brushes  of  all  kinds.  This  applicant  contemplating 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  this  improvement  to  the  construction  of 
all  kinds  of  brushes  which  may  be  made  of  feathers  instead  of  bristles. '' 

The  title  of  this  patent  is  incorrect,  as  the  improvement  is  not  in  the  art 
of  making  brushes,  but  in  the  employment  of  a  new  material;  it  is  therefore, 
properly,  a  new  manufacture. 

41.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Screw  Wrench  g  Solyman  Merrick, 
Springfield,  Hampden  county,  Massachusetts,  August  17. 

In  this  screw  wrench  the  sliding  jaw  is  not  drawn  back  by  turning  the  han- 
dle, as  is  usually  the  case  with  those  imported,  bnt  the  bar  which  is  at  the 
bade,  and  makes  a  part  of  the  sliding  jaw,  is  acted  upon  by  a  nut  which 
swivels  in  it,  and  turns  upon  a  double  threaded  screw,  extending  from  the 
obloog  square  part  upon  which  the  sliding  jaw  moves,  to  the  handle,  which 
is  of  wood.  The  not  is  made  octagonal,  and  is  easily  turned  by  the  thumb 
and  finger.  The  claim  is  limited  to  the  arrangement  of  the  screw  and  nut, 
which  we  believe  to  be  new. 

These  articles  are  manufactured  by  N.  Foot  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetls;  we  have  seen  them,  and  can  aver  that  in  point  of  construction  and 
of  workmanship,  one  of  them  is  worth  several  of  the  best  imported  wrenches. 

42.  For  a  Vapour  Bath;  Pierre  Paul  Noel  D'Alvigny,  city  of  New 
York.  An  alien,  who  has  resided  two  years  in  the  United  States ;  Au- 
gust 17. 

We  have  here  a  lon^  story  about  the  construction  and  use  of  this  vapour 
bath,  after  perusing  which,  we  are  no  wiser  than  we  were  before  we  com- 
menced the  task,  the  whole  system  adopted,  being  such  as  is  well  known, 
both  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe.     The  patentee  claims  *^the  manner  in 
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which  he  has  combined  and  arranged  the  seTeral  parts  described,"  wUdi,* 
with  the  exception  of  such  variations  as  would  t>e  made  by  any  two  persons 
forming  a  similar  establishment,  presents,  as  we  have  said,  nothing  new. 


^MH 


48.  For  an  improvenient  in  the  Sdw  Mill  Saw;  Levi  Fisk,'  Schroon, 
Essex  county,  New  York,  August  17. 

Every  third  tooth  of  a  saw  mill  saw  is  to  be  sharpened  to  a  cutting  edge 
on  its  upper  side,  the  teeth  so  sharpened  being  alternately  on  reverse  sides 
of  the  saw;  these  teeth  are  then  to  be  so  set  as  to  cause  them  to  take  a  thin 
shaving  oflfin  their  ascent,  and  thus  to  plane  the  sawed  stufT,  or  to  render  it 
much  smoother  than  is  done  by  the  common  saw.  It  is  said  that  experience 
has  shown  that  the  best  effect  is  produced  bjr  so  sharpenins  every  third 
tooth,  although  an  adherence  to  tnis  number  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
The  claim  is,  to  ^the  tg^er  oblique  edge  of  saw  teeth  being  cut  to  the  right 
and  left  alternately,  and  set  together,  or  betwixt  any  number  of  common 
teeth,  for  the  upward  motion  of  the  saw,  for  the  purpose  of  sawing  wood  in 
a  smooth  manner,  as  above  described." 

44.  For  a  Churn;  Qiflon  C.  Stearns,  Bucksport,  Hancock  county, 
Maine,  August  17. 

This  churn  is  to  have  a  vertical  shaft,  to  which  a  revolving  motion  may 
be  given,  by  means  of  a  winch  and  bevil  gearing.  The  dashers  which  pro- 
ject from  the  shaft,  are  (o  stand  at  an  angle  of  about  45®  with  it,  whicn,  it 
IS  said,  will  give  a  tendency  to  the  butter,  as  it  is  formed,  to  accumulate 
about  the  centre,  thereby  improving  if,  and  causing  the  churn  to  work  with 
the  greater  ease.  The  claim  is  to  **the  plan,  or  principle,  of  giving  the 
dashers  an  oblique  position,  by  which  the  butter,  when  formed,  is  thrown  or 
accumulated  in  the  centre  of  the  churn." 


45.  For  a  Pendulum  Level;  Asahel  Munger,  Oberlin,  Lorain  county, 
Ohio,  August  17. 

^*This  improvement  consists,  principally  and  especially,  in  attaching  a 
tube,  or  a  straight  bar,  with  a  sight  at  each  end,  to  the  top  of  a  pendulum,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  its  being  arranged  or  adjusted,  either  by  screws, 
or  otherwise,  at  right  angles  with  the  pendulum,  and  may  be  suspended 
within  an  enclosure  of  any  kind,  which  shall  protect  it  from  the  influence 
of  currents  of  air." 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supposing  that  those  persons  who  use  levels, 
sometimes  read  books  on  the  subject  of  surveying,  engineering,  &c.;  but  we 
find  that  this  must  not  always  be  assumed.  The  pendulum  level  has  been 
mentioned  and  exhibited  in  a  thousand  books,  in  all  the  languages  of  civil- 
ized nations.  It  is  to  be  seen,  with  the  pendulum  enclosed,  in  Leupoldre 
Tluairum  Maehinarum,  in  plate  3,  vol.  iii.,  published  in  irS4;  how  long  it 
had  been  then  known,  we  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain.  Its  me- 
rits, or  rather  its  demerits,  have  been  a  matter  of  frequent  discussion. 


46.  For  a  machine  for  Planing  and  Matching  Boards;  Fisher 
Stedman,  Acquackanockin,  Essex  county.  New  Jersey,  August  17. 

The  specification  of  this  patent  is  equally  laboured  and  obscure,  yet  it  is 
manifest  that  the  writer  has  desired  to  make  it  plain.  It  seems  as  though  the 
model  had  been  depended  upon  to  make  the  machine  known,  as  the  draw- 
iog,  although  on  tnree  sheets  of  paper,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  illustrate 
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w^J  thing.  Toothed  wheels,  revolving  catterSi  saws,  &c.,  fie,  are  all  rep- 
resented by  simple  liaes^  so  that  the  man  who  should  attempt  to  make  the 
aachine,  roust  invent  it  in  all  its  details.  We  learn,  however^  after  much 
labour,  that  boards  are  to  be  planed  by  a  round  horizontal  cutter  wheel, 
loder  one  side  of  which  thej  are  to  be  passed,  by  the  aid  of  pressing  rollers. 
The  matching  is  to  be  by  a  dovetailed  joint  formed  by  horizontal  cutters, 
which  take  away  half  the  stuff  on  opposite  sides  towards  each  edge,  thus, 
\^  — — ^   if  we  understand  the  thing  correctly.    The  claim  is  to 

•Hhe  whole  apparatus  and  combination  of  machinery  by 
which  the  board  is  traversed  by  the  cutters  in  dressing  the  surface,  and  by 
which  the  edges  are  matched  in  the  dovetail  form,  as  described  above,  and 
ii  the  invention  for  which  a  patent  is  now  prayed.^' 

The  first  part  of  this  claim  is  altogether  untenable,  the  dressing  of  boards 
by  traversing  cutters,  in  the  way  described,  having  been  practised  in  nu- 
merous instances.  Dovetail  cutters  were  used  at  the  navy  yard  in  Wash- 
iagton,  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  for  matching  wharf  timbers,  and  they 
were  not  then  new;  still,  in  the  combination  with  the  other  machinery,  had 
that  not  been  altogether  old,  it  possibly  might  have  been  sustajned. 

47.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Manufacturing  of  Chairs;  Eli  F. 
Benjamin,  Utica,  Oneida  coanty,  New  York,  August  17. 

A  machine  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  boring  the  different  parts  of 
the  chair  which  are  to  be  connected  together,  as  all  the  chairs  made  upon 
the  plan  of  the  patentee  are  to  be  put  together  by  dowells.  The  machine 
hu  a  shifting  top,  upon  which  the  pieces  to  be  bored  are  secured  by.  proper 
means,  the  movements  of  the  top  admitting  of  giving  the  proper  raice  in  all 
directions;  there  are,  attached  to  the  frame,  two  spindles,  running  like  lathe 
spiodles,  to  receive  the  bits  to  be  used.  The  claim  is  to'^tbe  putting  chairs 
together  by  or  with  dowells,  and  the  described  form  of  machinery  for  expe- 
diting evenr  part  of  the  work." 

The  model  is  referred  to  throughout  the  specification,  which  is  a  very 
gross  error,  though  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one.  A  drawing  is  given, 
but  it  does  not  furnish  the  details  of  the  **described  form  of  machinerj;" 
to  an  ingenious  workman,  this,  it  is  true,  would  be  a  thing  of  little  conse- 
<|Qence,  as  he  could  easily  construct  the  required  apparatus  without  trench- 
ing upon  the  claims  of  the  patentee. 

48.  For  a  Rarefied  Jiir  and  Rotary  Motion  Steam  Engines  George 
Cameron,  Washington  city,  August  17. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  worst  species  of  engines  ever  made,  as  its 

Bwer  is  to  be  derived  from  blowing  the  steam  on  to  the  buckets  of  a  wheel. 
uch  stress  is  laid  upon  the  using  of  a  forked  pipe,  leading  to  opposite 
sides  of  the  wheel,  and  furnished  with  stop  cocks,  to  reverse  the  motion. 
The  rarefied  air  part  consists  of  a  similar  wheel,  on  to  which  the  rarefied 
air  from  the  furnace  chimney  is  to  be  directed.  We  would  propose  as  a 
motto  for  this,  ^depis  enpisj^^ 

49.  For  Fr^aring  and  Hatcheling  Hemp^  Flax^  S^a  John  Gould- 
iog,  Boaioo,  Massachusetts,  August  19. 

la  this  machine,  the  hemp  is  to  be  laid  in  a  trough,  in  small  handsful,  and 
carried  forward  by  a  feeding  apron,  between  feeding  rollers,  which  deliver 
it  on  to  a  large  hatcheling  cylinder,  set  with  suitable  teeth,  between  which 
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it  is  preraed,  so  m  to  iio  closel  j  on  the  cylinder,  bj  Meint  of  a  reel-Klce 
roller,  the  longitudinal  wires  of  which  mash  between  the  wire  teeth.  After 
passing  under  this  cjlind«-«  the  hemp  is  raised,  bj  a  contri?aBce  for  that 
parpose,  upon  a  second  cylinder,  revolving  aboot  seventeen  tiwea  asore 
rapidly  than  the  former,  and,  of  course,  drawing  out  the  fibres.  From  this 
second  cylinder,  it  pssses  through  a  trumpet-mouthed  tube,  between  rollers, 
and  into  a  can.  The  slivers  from  ten,  or  any  other  convenient  number,  of 
such  cans,  may  afterwards  bis  passed  together  throvgh  the  same  circiHtt  and 
this  msy  be  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  thought  necessary. 

The  claim  is  to  *Hhe  above  described  mode  of  hatcheling  hemp,  flax, 
tow,  or  Manilla  grass,  and  producing  thereby  a  continuous  strand,  or  sli- 
ver." We  think  that  this  claim  is  in  terms  too  general,  unless  it  can  t>e 
made  to  appear  that  the  machine  is  new  in  all  its  arrangements,  as  applied 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

50.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Endless  Chain  Horse  Power;  Ben- 
jamin Wales,  Hallowell,  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  August  17. 

The  main  dependence  for  sustaining  the  slats  of  this  horse  power.  Is  the 
construction  of  the  links,  or  hinges,  by  which  they  are  connected  together; 
various  forms  of  the  stop  hinge  joints,  or  self-isupportine  arches,  have  been 
devised  for  the  same  purpose,  but  they  are  all  insecure,  depending  too  mach 
upon  the  strength  of  each  individual  joint.  The  patentee  claims,  ^Hhe  modes 
of  forming  the  hinge,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  link;  the  forming  of  the 
end  wheels  with  lips  and  projections;  the  mode  of  communicating  power  by 
the  projections  of  thfe  chain  fitting  into  the  indentations  between  the  projec- 
tions of  the  wheels;  and  the  mode  of  sustaining  the  chain,  and  keeping  it  in 
its  place  by  means  of  the  railway  and  small  wheels,  as  described."  The 
novelty  of  some  of  these  things  is  more  than  doubtful. 

61.  For  Medicine  for  Cholera;  Robert  S.  Bernard,  Norfolk,  NcMrfolk 
counbr,  Virginia,  August  17. 
Take 

Sulphate  Alumine,  .        .  2  grains. 

Sup.  Carb.  Potassa,      .        •         .      1     *< 

Alcohol,  80^  above  proof,  .        40  drops. 

Gum.  Camphor,  .        •         .    £0  grains. 

Hoffman's  Anodyne  Elixir,      .  i  oz. 

Compound  tinct.  Opium,      •        .      ^  oz. 

Sp.  Lavender,  .        .        •  1  oz. 

Pure  water,  .        .        .        .      3  oz. 

A  table'Spoonfol  of  the  mixture  in  as  much  water,  to  be  taken  every 
hour,  or  half  hour.     For  children,  in  proportion. 
This  is  to  cure  Asiatic  Cholera,  Cholera  Morbus,  and  Diarrhoea. 


52.  For  a  Cooking  Stoves  Edward  N.  Kent,  Portland,  Cumberland 
county,  Maine,  August  17. 

The  patentee  finds  much  in  this  stove  to  commend,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  a  good  dinner  may  be  as  well  cooked  by  it,  as  by  many  others;  there 
is  not  enough  of  novelty  in  it,  however,  to  render  any  particular  description 
necessary;  the  claims  are,  to  *Hhe  damper  for  dividing  the  draught  each  way, 
and  its  rack;  the /orm  in  which  the  stove  is  made  to  cook  so  many  different 
ways,  with  less  fuel  and  trouble  than  is  caused  in  other  stoves,  I  do  not 
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vhiiD.''  Less  coaM  scarcely  have  been  claimed,  bat  Btill  we  belteye  it 
will  be  found  that  even  this  little  ia  more  than  is  really  newj  dampers,  or 
▼aWes,  haTiBg  been  used  in  various  ways,  to  divide  the  draft,  and  to  direct 
it  over,  under,  or  around,  an  oven,  much  in  the  way  described  in  the  pre« 
sent  inatance. 


53.  For  Covering  Houses  uriih  Sheet  Tint  ^c;  CSiarles  Bonnycas- 
(le,  CSiarlottesville,  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  August  1/. 

This  patent  is  taken  for  improvements  on  the  plan  for  which  a  patent  was 
obtained  by  the  same  gentleman,  on  the  29th  oi  June,  1833.  The  object 
timed  at  is  a  simple  and  easy  mode  of  fixing  the  roofBne  of  buildings,  so  as 
to  allow  a  free  play  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  lor  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, both  loneitadinally  and  laterally.  The  particular  way  in  which  this 
is  eflfected,  would  require  a  cut  for  its  explanation. 

54.  For  Destroying  Weevils^  and  other  Insects^  and  their  Eggs,  in 
Grains  to  Expel  Moisture  from  Orain^  Meal,  and  Manufactured 
Fkmr,  and  for  Drying  Malt;  James  A.  Lee,  Maysville,  Mason  coun* 
ty,  Kentucky,  administrator  of  James  Lee,  deceased,  August  17.  (See 
deification.) 

55.  For  a  Machine  for  Serving  Ropes,  or  Rigging;  James  Fales, 
New  Bedford,  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  August  20. 

A  perpendicular  frame  is  made  capable  of  traveling  upon  rollers,  and  at 
a  convenient  height  from  the  floor;  upon  this  frame  there  is  a  cos  wheel 
with  a  tubular  shaft,  which  wheel  is  so  made  that  a  portion  of  its  riro,  say 
one-fourth,  or  one-third,  may  be  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  and 
removing  the  rope  to  be  served,  and  again  firmly  fixed  in  its  place.  A 
rack,  containioe  a  reel  for  the  serving  yarn,  is  placed  behind  the  wheel  and 
hollow  axles.  In  using  this  machine,  the  rope,  after  being  passed  through 
the  tube,  is  stretched  taut;  the  yarn,  by  the  aid  of  a  serving  mallet,  is  passed 
around  the  rope  in  the  usual  way,  and  motion  being  then  given  to  the  wheel, 
by  proper  gearing,  the  serving  is  expeditiously  performed.  The  claim  is  to 
'^the  above  described  combination  of  machinery,  and  its  application  to  the 
purpose  of  serving  ropes,  or  rigging." 

56.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Orist  Mill;  Adna  L.  Norcross,  Hal- 
lowelly  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  August  20. 

There  may  be  an  improvement  here,  but  in  what  it  consists  we  do  not 
know,  as  the  drawing,  which  is  referred  to,  is  a  very  poor  affair.  We  learn, 
however,  that  the  runner,  of  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  is  to  be  fixed  upon 
a  horizontal  shaft;  that  the  bedstone,  which  is  square,  is  to  be  grooved  out 
to  receive  the  runner,  and  that  a  small  groove  on  the  upper  side  of  the  bed 
ttone  is  to  admit  the  grain.  The  claim  is  *<to  the  peculiar  form  and  manner 
ofcoostructing  the  mill  stones,  together  with  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  machinery." 

57.  For  machinery  for  Spinning  Hemp  and  Flax;  Andrew  Cald- 
well, Liexington,  Fayette  county,  Kentucky,  August  20. 

The  patentee  savs  that,  **bj  the  machine  i  have  invented,  and  the  im- 
provements upon  the  spindle,  (which  requires  one  hand  to  each  spindle,)  I 
iB  enabled  to  spin  twice  as  much  yarn  as  is  now  spun  by  one  band  in  the 
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ordinarj  nodef  besides  haTing  broag;ht  the  operation  of  spimiiDg  into  tiie 
compass  of  a  roonii  and  adapted  it  to  a  new  soarce  of  labour,  old  and  jonng^ 
male  and  female."  He  does  not,  however,  make  an^  distinct  claim,  but 
leaves  it  to  be  inferred,  from  the  general  description,  in  what  his  inTentton 
consists.  A  number  of  figures  are  given  in  the  drawings,  and  we  cannot 
afford  the  space  which  without  these  would  be  required  to  describe  the  article. 

58.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Double  •feting  Farcing  Pump; 
William  Douglass,  Middletown,  Middlesex  county,  Connecticut,  August 
20. 

It  is  here  stated  that  the  valves  in  the  common  double  acting  forcing 
pump  are  usually  covered,  and  hinged  with  leather,  and  that  the  improve* 
ment  which  the  patentee  has  made  in  this  part,  consists  in  the  employment 
of  puppet  valves,  of  metal,  which,  he  says*  are  welt  known,  but  not  hitherto 
employed  in  such  pumps.  The  cap,  and  bottom,  which  cover  and  sustain 
the  main  cylinder,  and  the  suction  and  discharge  cylinders,  are  to  be  so  cast 
as  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  of  such  valves.  The  claims  made  are,  ^^HtbL 
The  application  of  the  aforesaid  metallic  toad  stool  valves^  in  the  heads  of 
my  pump,  in  lieu  of  said  leather  valves,  or  any  other  kind  of  valves  now  in 
use  in  double  acting  forcing  pumps.  Second.  The  construction  of  the  end 
pieces,  or  heads,  of  said  pump,  so  as  to  cover  at  once  the  ends  of  the  seve- 
ral cylinders,  and  so  as  to  adroit  the  insertion  of  metallic,  or  any  other  kind 
of  valves,  in  said  end  pieces,  or  heads,  instead  of  having  them  placed  in  the 
pipes." 

Such  valves  have  been  used  in  double  forcing  pumps,  as  well  as  in  others 
and  we  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  the  claim  of  thfr  patentee  can  be  sus- 
tained; and  if  it  can,  he  would  certainly  be  confined  to  the  particular  ar- 
rangement which  he  has  adopted. 

59.  For  Slabs  for  Fire  Backs^  Stove  Linings^  S^c;  Joseph  Putman, 
Salem,  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  August  20. 

All  that  we  learn  from  this  specification  is,  that  moulds  are  to  be  made 
to  receive  the  clay,  which  moulds  must  be  in  the  form  necessary  to  give  to 
it  the  intended  shape;  that  the  clay  is  to  be  beaten  in  by  a  mallet,  and  the 
superfluous  portion  removed. 

60.  For  Conetructing  Oranaries;  John  Harmony,  Chambersbui^, 
Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  20. 

The  thing  here  patented  is  very  simple,  and,  if  effectua1,isof  great  value. 
The  '^improvement  consists  in  introducing  a  hog  or  sheep  pen,  either  under 
or  very  close  to  a  suitable  room,  or  apartment,  into  which  the  ^rain  is  to  t>e 
put,  having  found,  by  repeated  experiment,  that  the  effiuvia  ot  the  pen,  or 
some  such  cause,  operates  as  a  complete  preventative  against  the  attacks  of 
the  weevil,  and  also  that,  should  the  grain,  be  infected  by  them,  they  will 
speedily  leave  it."  After  this  information,  the  patentee  describes  what  he 
esteems  a  good  plan  for  the  erection  of  such  an  establishment;  but  the  par- 
ticular mode  i^  not  considered  as  important,  the  claim  being  simply  to  *Hhe 
combination  of  a  hog  pen,  or  sheep  pen,  with  a  granary,  as  set  forth." 

61.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Harrow  and  Cultivator;  Peter 
Clark,  Aurora,  Erie  county,  New  York,  August  20. 

This  cultivator  is  so  constructed  that  its  two  sides,  which  form  a  Y,  as 
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«sml«  mar  be  expandedt  or  cofttracl^d }  there  is  also  sooie  Tariatioa  in  the 
manner  of  forming  the  teeth,  but  the  change  in  this  part  does  not  appear  to 
be  Terj  definite,  or  important.  The  claim  is  to  ^the  peculiar  formation  ot 
the  tooth,  without  a  flanchj  the  mode  of  fastening  it,  and  giving  it  a  forward 
direction  suited  to  the  graduated  width  of  the  harrow,  and  to  the  method  of 
gradoating  the  same.'' 

62.  For  an  improvement  in  Steam  Boilers^  and  the  method  qf/eed^ 
ing  them;  Nathan  Reed,  Belfast,  Waldo  county,  Maine,  August  20. 

The  construction  of  this  boiler,  with  its  appendages,  is  verj  clearly  de- 
scribed, and  well  represented  in  a  good  outline  drawing;  the  things  claim- 
ed, also,  are  distinctly  set  forth,  leaving  nothing  to  desire  on  this  point. 

The  t>oiler  is  to  be  cylindrical,  and  is  to  contain  within  it  a  furnace,  and 
a  flue  passing  through  it,  in  the  manner  of  many  others.  The  boiler  is  not 
to  be  placed  horizontally,  but  is  to  be  elevated  at  its  back  end ;  as  shown 
in  the  drawing,  this  elevation  is  equal  to  one-half  of  its  diameter.  From  the 
back  end  of  the  boiler  there  rises  a  vertical  cylinder,  which  is  to  be  the  re- 
servoir for  steam,  it  being  intended  to  keep  the  boiler  entirely  full  of  water, 
and  to  allow  it  to  rise  to  a  certain  height  also  in  the  reservoir.  The  reser* 
voir  contains  a  float,  which  is  to  be  sustained  by  the  water,  and  from  this 
float  rises  a  vertical  rod,  passing  through  a  stuffing  box  at  the  top  of  the 
reservoir.  The  apparatus  by  which  the  feeding  of  the  boiler  is  to  be  regu- 
lated, is  governed  tiy  a  lever,  acted  upon  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
float  rod;  but  the  particular  arrangement  of  the  parts  intended  for  that  pur- 
pose, would  require  the  drawing  for  its  explanation.  One  peculiarity  of 
this  arrangement  is,  that  the  feeding  of  the  boiler  is  to  proceed  when  the 
motion  of  the  engine  is  stopped;  in  this  case,  if  the  water  is  sufficiently  low, 
a  tube  is  opened,  by  the  turning  of  a  stop-cock,  which  admits  a  portion  of 
steam  from  the  reservoir  into  a  case  containing  a  small  rotary  engine,  or 
steam  wheel,  constructed  like  an  ordinary  water  wheel,  which  is  blown 
round,  and  works  the  supply  pump  of  the  engine;  when  requisite,  a  portion 
of  the  steam  blows  off  through  another  tube,  opened  at  the  same  time  with 
the  former,  as,  otherwise,  the  velocity  of  the  feeding  engine  might  be  too 
great. 

The  claims  made  are  to  the  construction  of  the  boiler,  so  that  every  part 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the -fire  shall  be  kept  constantly  full  of  water,  whilst 
the  steam  generated  shall  ascend  freely  into  the  reservoir,  where  it  is  iso- 
lated from  the  direct  influence  of  the  fire  by  a  stratum  of  water.  The  man- 
ner of  fixing  and  connecting  the  float,  so  as  to  ensure  a  more  frequent  action 
of  the  feeding  apparatus.  The  method  of  giving  vent  to  the  accumulated 
steam,  by  the  same  operation  which  shuts  off  that  from  the  engine;  and  the 
method  of  diminishing  the  velocity  of  the  feeding  engine,  by  the  additional 
waste  pipe. 

Were  it  not  the  case  that  floats,  rods  sliding  in  stuflSng  boxes,  supply 
pumps,  and  other  apparatus  usually  combined  and  connected  in  self-regu- 
lating and  self-feeding  contrivances,  added  to  steam  engines  and  their  boil- 
ers, are  each  liable  to  derangement  from  causes  which  cannot  be  rendered 
self-regulating,  we  should  expect  much  from  the  apparatus  described,  which 
is  ingeniously  imagined,  and  looks  well  upon  paper;  but  we  are  admonished, 
by  some  knowledge  of  practical  results,  not  to  trust  implicitly  to  fair  prom- 
ises, and  specious  appearances,  especially  where  complicated  machinery, 
and  powers  of  difiicult  management  and  control,  are  concerned. 
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63,  For  a  Brick  Press;  Henry  Hunsicker,  and  Joel  KraoBs,  North- 
ampton, Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  20. 

This  brick  press  possesses  considerable  origioality,  and  is  sufficiently 
well  described.  It  contains  two  moulds,  which  are  operated  upon  by  the 
same  lever,  the  moulds  being  upon  a  sort  of  railway,  upon  which  they  pass 
alternately  under  the  lever.  The  moulds  are  of  cast-iron,  and  their  bottoms 
constitute  movable  pistons,  which  rise  and  deliver  the  brick  at  the  top  by 
the  same  movement  which  carries  the  moulds  under  the  pressing  lever. 
Each  mould  has  its  own  follower,  which  rises,  and  closes  on  it,  by  the 
general  shifting  motion,  all  which  is  distinctly  shown  in  the  drawing. 
Theclaims  made  refer  to  the  particular  construction  of  the  respective  parts, 
for  producing  the  action  required. 

64.  For  a  flashing  Machine;  David  Winthrop,  Kennebec  county, 
Maine,  August  27. 

Stocks,  or  beaters,  are  to  be  worked  backward  and  forward  in  a  trough, 
as  in  many  other  washing  machines,  the  trifling  change  made  in  this  we  will 
not  wait  to  describe,  but  merely  give  the  claims,  which  are  to  '*the  applica* 
tlon  of  the  gear  work  to  the  stocks;  and  to  the  putting  them  directly  tbroogh 
the  arms  of  the  stocks.^' 


65.  For  a  Washing  Machine;  William  and  John  Collins,  Norwich, 
New  London  county,  Connecticut,  August  27. 

This  machine  is  so  much  like  that  patented  by  Charles  Otis,  on  the  l&ht 
of  June  last  (see  p.  62)  that  we  need  not  repeat  the  description. 

66.  For  the  Application  of  Hydraulic  Cement  to  various  purposes; 
Obediah  Parker,  city  of  New  York;  Timothy  Clowes,  Hempsted,  New 
York,  and  Lyman  Garfield,  Troy,  New  York,  August  27. 

American  hydraulic  cement  is  to  be  employed  to  torm  lithotaphs^  for  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  An  oblong  mould  of  boards  is  to  be  made  which  may  be 
seven  feet  long,  and  three  feet  wide;  this  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  ground, 
and  a  layer  of  about  four  inches  of  hydraulic  cement  put  withioMt.  The 
corpse,  either  in  a  coffin,  or  some  suitable  envelope,  is  to  be  laid  upon  this, 
and  the  mould,  which  should  be  about  two  feet  six  inches  high,  filled  with 
the  cement,  the  mould  being  then  removed,  the  lithotaph  is  finished. 

Rows  of  these  may  be  placed  close  to  each  other,  and  upon  them  may  be 
deposited  other  lilhotapha^  so  as  to  form  a  necropolis. 

This  forming  of lithotaphs^  and  a  necropolis,  is  claimed  by  the  patentees; 
and  also  the  forming  of  iithotaphs  in  ordinary  vaults,  or  repositories  of  the 
dead.  They  also  claim  the  giving  to  them  different  forms,  with  inscrip* 
tions,  &c. 

We  have  so  often  given  our  opinion  respecting  this  kind  of  application  of 
what  is  well  known,  in  a  way  obvious  to  every  one,  that  we  shall  not  repeat 
it  here.  We  are,  in  this  instance,  at  no  little  loss  bow  to  assign  to  each  of 
these  patentees  a  share  in  inventing  a  thing  which  has  no,  or  very  little,  in- 
vention In  it,  yet  each  must  have  contributed  his  quota,  and  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  each  can  point  to  his  own  share.  (See  Dayton,  Hoyt,  and 
White's  patent,  p.  39,  and  White's,  No.  35,  for  July.) 

67.  For  Ranges  for  Cookings  fyc;  Thomas  B.  Smith,  city  of  New 
York,  August  27. 
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A  series  of  cast-iron  boxes,  lined  in  part  with  fine  brick,  is  placed  within  a 
table,  or  dresser,  for  cooking,  &C}  each  of  them  is  to  have  a  grate  to  sus- 
tain the  coals,  and  an  ash-pan  or  drawer,  below  it ;  provision  is  made  for 
Yarjag  the  height  of  the  grates,  by  placing  them  upon  different  ledges,  and 
tliere  to  to  be  a  flue  to  carry  off  the  heated  air,  &c.'^ 

CZotm.— ^^What  1  claim  as  my  own  invention  in  the  foregoing  range,  is  the 
comblnatioo  of  the  whole;  and  its  application  to  use  in  the  manner  described.'^ 

In  a  contriyance  so  old  as  ranges  of  snch  boxes  for  stewing,  boiling,  &c^ 
kc^  so  very  like  those  described,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  patentee  had 
been  less  general  in  his  claim>  and  that  he  had  distinguished  his  inyention 
<*from  all  other  things  before  known  or  nsed,^' 

68.  For  •Arresting  the  Sparks  from  Locomotive  Engines;  Alfred 
C  Jones,  Portsmouth,  Norfolk  county,  Virginia,  August  27.  (See  descrip- 
tion at  p.  100.) 

69.  For  improvements  in  the  process  and  apparatus  far  Distilling 
^rits  qf  Turpentine;  Isaiah  Jennings,  city  of  New  York,  August  27. 
(See  Specification .) 

70.  For  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  Neck  Stacks; 
Thomas  Groodrum,  city  of  New  York,  August  27. 

"The  principle  of  tbis  improvement  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  neck 
stocks  with  strips  or  pieces  of  whalebone,  of  any  convenient  size  and  shape^ 
instead  of  bristles  or  hair.'' 

The  whalebone  is  to  be  split  into  fine  shreds,  and  interwoven  in  the  fodn* 
dation  for  stocks,  as  hair  is  interwoven.  The  patentee  tells  us  that  **the  ad- 
faatage  of  this  oaaterial,  over  other  materials,  consists  in  Its  cheapness,  and 
ki  its  preserving,  in  a  superior  degree,  its  elasticity,  in  not  being  liable  to  be 
broken  down,  and  in  its  uniformity  of  size,  being  of  the  same  size  through- 
oot,  whereaa  briatlea  and  hair  are  tapering,  and  larger  at  one  end  than  at  me 
other.'' 

The  validity  of  the  patent  does  not  depend  upon  the  validity  of  each  of 
the  reasons  assigned  for  its  superiority,  or  we  should  really  doubt  its  being 
sostaiDable. 


71.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Gearing  of  Mitts;  Cleaverious  R. 
Coleman,  Barry *s  Bridge,  Lunenberg  county,  Virginia,  August  27. 

A  complex  arrangement  of  wheels  is  here  described,  which  presents  noth- 
iag  new  in  principle,  or  advantageous  in  practice,  although  the  patentee  pro- 
poses its  application  to  mills  of  nearly  all  kinds.  Thirteen  cog  wheels  are 
represented  in  the  drawings  as  employed  to  get  up  the  intended  motion. 
There  are  two  wheels,  or  rims,  with  teeth  on  their  interior,  poiotiDg  towards 
the  centre:  these  are  fixed  to  a  frame,  one  above  the  other,  the  main  shaft, 
with  A>or  cog  wheels  on  it,  revolving  vertically  within  them;  two  of  these 
cog  wheels  mash  into  two  others,  which  in  their  turn  mash  into  the  rims, 
withio  which  they  travel  round. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  trace  the  movement  any  further,  but  will 
add  the  fashionable  claim  of  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  several 
parti  of  the  before  described  machinery  for  the  gearing  of  water,  wind, 
horse,  hand,  steam,  saw,  cotton,  thrashing,  and  fanning  mills.^' 
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72.  For  a  Thrashing  Maehintyfor  Riet  and  other  grainy  Wil 
MatthewBy  Charleston^  South  Carolina,  August  27. 

Most  of  the  parts  of  this  thrashing  machioe  are  so  similar  to  manj  others 
before  used,  that  it  would  be  time  lost  to  describe  them:  In  making  oat  bis 
claim,  the  patentee  seems  to  be  at  some  loss  to  divide  the  new  from  the  old, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following. 

^What  1  claim  as  my  iDvention  is,  Jirst^  the  plan  of  setting  the  forward 
feeding  table  roller  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  feeding  rollers.  Second. 
The  application  of  the  cog  wheel  gearing,  according  to  the  plan  and  propor- 
tions set  forth,  for  driving  the  feeding  rollers.  Third.  The  application  of  a 
beating  cylinder,  either  with  stationary  bars,  and  sqoare,  or  rather  oblong 
teeth,  (or  with  the  binge  beaters,  though!  do  not  claim  the  invention  there- 
of) to  a  concave  bed  as  described  above;  though  I  do  not  claim  said  form  of 
bed  as  my  invention.  Fourth,  The  application  of  the  comb,  driven  as  above 
set  forth,  and  over  the  bed  above  described ;  though  I  do  not  claim  the  in- 
yention  of  said  combs  or  bed.^' 

The  foregoing  may  serve  well  to  exemplify  the  absurdity  of  the  claim  so 
frequently  made  to  the  application  of  what  belongs  either  to  an  individaal, 
or  to  tbe  public.  It  is  the  application  of  what  a  patentee  himself  invents, 
that  g^ves  to  bis  patent  its  whole  value. 

73.  For  a  Thrashing  Machine;  John  Grearhart,  Rush  townshipy 
Northumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  27. 

^^What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  or  improvement,  in  the  machine  for  thrash- 
ing grain  and  seed,  is  the  mode  of  constructing  the  concave  beds  and  cylin- 
ders as  above  set  forth.  The  concave  bed  differs  from  those  of  other  thrash- 
ing machines  by  being  whole^  instead  of  being  segments,  and  of  coarse  is 
more  solid  and  true,  and  can  be  put  in,  or  taken  out  of,  the  frame,  with  much 
greater  facilitv.  The  cylinder  differs  from  those  of  other  thrashing  machines 
by  being  whole,  instead  of  being  in  segments,  and  of  course  is  more  solid  and 
true." 

If  the  patentee  had  seen  one  half  of  the  thrashing  machines  which  have 
been  devised  and  made,  the  above  supposed  difference  would  have  vaiush^d 
from  his  imagination. 

74.  For  a  Plough;  William  Holt,  Buffalo,  Erie  county,  New  York, 
August  27. 

The  mould  board,  share,  and  coulter,  of  the  cast-iron  plough,  are,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  improved  by  the  patentee;  but  if  they  are  so,  he  has 
failed  in  pointing  out  his  improvements  with  sufficient  clearness.  We  are 
told  that  the  handles  and  beam  are  to  be  of  wood,  but  that  the  mould  board 
most  be  of  cast  iron,  as  also  must  the  land  side  and  tbe  share;  the  latter  is 
to  have  a  square  point  for  tbe  purpose  of  entering  tbe  lower  part  of  the  coul- 
ter. Several  other  equally  important  matters,  of  a  like  nature,  are  stated^ 
to  which  is  added  that  the  plough  is  to  be  "used  by  applying  horse  power 
to  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  is  guided  by  a  person  having  hold  of  the 
handles.''  The  specification  closes  with  the  information  that  bis  plough 
will  perform  its  work  in  a  very  superior  manner.^' 

75.  For  Fire  Engines;  Thomas  Odiom,  Portsmouth,  Rockingbam 
countyi  New  Hampshire,  August  27. 
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Id  this  fire  engine  the  box  that  is  to  contain  the  water  is  covered  with  a 
dicolar  platform  upon  which  the  persons  who  work  it  are  to  wailE;  the  en- 
gine being;  worked  exactly  in  the  manner  of  a  ship's  capstan.  The  head  into 
whicli  the  ieTors  are  Inserted  revolves  upon  a  hollow  shaft  through  which 
tbe  tobe  ascends  that  leads  to  the  crane  neck.  There  are  teeth  on  the 
lower  edge  of  this  head,  forming  it  into  a  crown-wheel,  and  these  take  into 
foor  pinions,  having  cranks  on  them,  which  work  the  pistons  of  four  pomps, 
forciog  the  water  into  a  central  air  vessel.  The  claims  made  embrace  the 
particalar  mode  of  constmcting  and  working  fire  engines,  as  above  described. 

76.  For  a  Pump  applicable  to  Ships  and  other  purposes;  Thomaa 
Odiom,  Portsmouth,  Rockingham  county.  New  Hampshire,  August  27. 

There  are  to  be  two  pumps,  placed  near  to  each  other,  and  above  these 
ii  a  shafl  placed  horizontally,  with  a  winch  at  each  end,  by  which  it  is  made 
toreroWe.  The  pumps  used  are  the  ^ triangular  valve  pumps''  invented 
aod  patented  by  Jacob  Perkins,  and  described  and  represented  in  Rees'  Cy- 
clopedia. A  strap,  or  chain,  is  attached  to  the  rising  valve  of  each  of  these 
pvnips,  and  raises  it  by  winding  round  a  drum  on  the  horizontal  shaft;  these 
<iniBH  are  alternately  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear,  so  that  whilst  the  bucket 
of  one  pump  is  l>eing  raised,  the  other  descends  by  its  gravity,  and  in  this 
waj  a  constant  stream  is  obtained  from  one  or  the'other  of  the  pumps.  The 
daioM  made  are  to  the  particular  form  and  arrangement  of  the  respective 
parts,  described  and  figured,  by  which  the  drums  are  thrown  in  and  out  of 
gear,  and  the  pomps  alternately  worked. 

The  description  and  plate  of  Mr.  Perkin's  pump  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Pntumaiics^  in  Rees,  and  the  mode  of  working  it  there  shown  will 
be  foood  incomparably  superior  to  that  now  patented,  the  power  being  more 
readilj  and  advantageously  applied. 

77.  For  a  Grater^  Ebenezer  B.  Story,  Bufialo,  Erie  county,  New 
y^rk,  August  27. 

This  grater  consists  of  a  sheet  of  tin  perforated  with  holes,  and  placed  in  a 
Ih>i  in  a  sloping  direction,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  fourteen  degrees  with 
the  horizon.  **The  length  of  the  box  on  the  top  is  to  be  two  feet  one  and 
<M  foarth  inch.  The  length  of  the  bottom  of  said  box  is  one  foot  eight  and 
<»e  foarth  inch;  the  width  ten  inches,  the  height  thereof  nine  inches.  The 
>Ke  of  the  grater  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  person  for  whose 
twe  it  is  made.  I  claim  therefore  the  invention  of  such  grater,  and  such  im- 
prorements  as  herein  set  forth  and  described.  ^^ 

A  more  trifling  patent  than  this  does  not  often  find  its  way  to  the  office. 

78.  For  Boiler  Grooving  Planes ;  James  Herman,  Lancaster,  Fair* 
field  county,  Ohio,  August  27. 

This  improvement  consists  in  placing  metallic  rollers  on  the  face,  and  on 
ti^e  fences  of  the  planes  to  lessen  the  friction;  an  additional  bit  is  also  to  be 
^ed  to  each  plane,  for  the  purpose  of  champheriog  the  corners  of  the 
^ftie  and  groove.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  rollers  will  be  deemed  an  \xa* 
pnveoient  by  workmen  generally,  a  certain  adhesion  of  the  plane  to  the 
it^being  generally  thought  advantageous.  Much  care  also  will  be  reqnir- 
^  or  the  gudgeons  of  the  rollers  will  soon  wear  out.  Would  not  steel  fac« 
^  be  better? 


GsNTLXHSN, — There  are  no  ocaultatioDt  of  fltan  of  tbe  riith  magQitide, 
•nd  upwacdst  visible  at  Phil«dei|)hia  ia  tbe  month  of  April. 

S.  C.  W&LUB. 


Note.— Th«  tpecilicitiom  of  American  patenti,  tuid  •erenJ  origin*!  utielM,  intend- 
ed for  tiiU  number,  bive  beea  foraed  out,  ud  ue  unavoidably  pottpoaed  to  the  next 
monlb. 
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Report  of  Experiments  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Explosions  of  Steam-Bmlers^  at  the  request  of  tic 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States* 

(Continued  from  page  164.) 

VIL  To  determine  by  actual  experiment  whether  any  permanently  das* 
ticjluids  are  produced  within  a  boiler,  when  the  metal  becomes  intensely 
heated. 

To  make  this  experiment,  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  was  to  be  intensely  heated, 
water  to  be  injected,  and  the  elastic  fluids  disengaged,  to  be  collected.  The 
bottom  of  the  boiler  being  cleaned,  heated  water  was  thrown  in  from  the 
forcing  pump,  the  elastic  fluids  produced  flowed  through  a  flexible  tin  pipe 
which  was  attached  to  the  stop  cock  a,  (Plates  1  and  2,)  and  passed  into  a  tub 
containing  water*  At  the  end  which  dipped  into  the  water,  there  was  a  8top« 
cock,  opening  and  closing  the  pipe  at  pleasure;  the  cock  a,  was  always  open* 
On  the  first  day's  trial,  a  small  quantity  of  water,  previously  placed  in  the 
boiler,  was  allowed  to  boil  away;  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  was  heated  to  red- 
oeas,  and  water  injected.  The  stop-cock  being  opened  under  a  receiver,  in 
tbe  tub  serving  as  a  pneumatic  cistern,  a  gas  which  issued  through  the  flexiUs 
tube  was  collected,  the  water  condensing  the  high  steam  with  which  the  gas 
was  mixed.  The  smell  of  this  gas  was  empyreumatic,  an  opaque  white  va« 
pour  came  over  with  it,  which  disappeared  on  standing.  Haifa  pint  of  the 
gas  was  collected  for  examination.  The  injection  of  water  being  contiiiaed, 
tbe  gas  oeaaed  to  come  over. 

nia  ma  was  subsequently  examined ;  it  was  a  non-supporter  of  oomfauidoiiy 
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was  not  combustible,  did  not  render  lime  water  turbid;  it  was,  in  short,  nitro- 
gen gas,  with  perhaps  a  small  admixture  of  oxygen. 

These  observations  were  considered  as  only  preliminary  to  a  more  extended 
examination  of  the  subject.  The  theory  which  makes  the  decomposition  of 
water,  by  heated  metal,  produce  hydrogen,  and  this  gas  by  its  union  with  oxy- 
gen, produce  explosion,  has  been  supported  by  many,  and  deserved  a  re- 
spectful examination.  The  difficulty  of  finding  the  oxygen  for  the  hydrogen 
to  recombine  with,  has  been  ingeniously,  though,  as  we  conceive,  not  success- 
fully, parried.  The  fact,  that  though  water  is  decomposed  by  heated  iron, 
hydrogen  gas  decomposes  heated  oxide  of  iron,  has  also  been  plausibly  ui^ed 
and  supported  by  collateral  evidence,  of  a  similar  nature,  drawn  from  the  action 
of  heated  copper  upon  ammonia. 

To  study  the  subject  in  detail,  it  was  necessary  to  exambe  the  relative  efiects 
of  hot  and  cold  water;  the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  gas  produced,  and 
of  water  injected,  at  diflferent  temperatures  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler;  and  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  metal  so  high  that  no  objection  on  that  score  should 
exist  to  the  results.  Moreover,  the  oxidated  surface  was  to  be  removed,  and 
the  boiler  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water  in  as  clean  a  state  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  admitted.  The  gas  was  collected  in  graduated  jars,  the  water 
drawn  in  by  the  forcing  pump  was  taken  from  a  measure,  and  the  quantities 
injected  noted.     The  time  was  also  noted  between  the  experiments. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  committee  were  brought,  render  a  detailed 
exhibition  of  the  experiments  unnecessary,  except  so  far  as  such  a  statement 
xii^y  go  to  show  the  degree  of  care  which  was  used  In  prosecuting  the  subject, 
and  thus  to  give  confidence  in  the  results.  The  experiments  of  the  firM> 
day  in  which  the  gas  was  collected  as  already  described,  were  tentative,  they 
served  to  render  the  methods  of  experimenting  more  precise. 

On  the  second  day,  one  of  the  glass  plates  in  the  boiler-head,  cracked,  and 
the  escape  of  gas  with  the  steam,  through  the  crack,  rendered  the  results  as 
to  quantity,  inconclusive.  The  gas  was  uniformly  found  to  extinguish  a  can- 
dle, and  not  to  burn  itself.  The  mercury  in  the  iron  tube  into  which  the 
thermometer  N,  Plate  1,  dipped,  soon  boiled;  the  thermometer  had  been-^pe- 
viously  removed.  The  thermometer  in  the  other  tube  M,  was  observea  as 
giving  an  indication  of  whether  the  temperature  within  was  increasing  or 
diminishing. 

It  was  now  distinctly  seen  that  the  air  which  furnished  the  nitrogen  gas, 
before  referred  to  as  issuing  from  the  boiler,  was  not  derived  from  the  water 
injected.  The  injection  of  one  fluid  ounce  and  a  quarter  troy  (2.25  cubic 
inches)  of  water,  never  gave  less  than  2.6  cubic  inches  of  gas,  and  sometinies 
notwithstanding  the  leakage,  gave  17.28  cubic  inches.  But  water  absorbs, 
according  to  Saussure,  from  5  to  5^  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  atmospheric  air, 
giving  for  2.25  cubic  inches  only  .118  of  a  cubic  inch  of  air,  not  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  minimum  quantity  of  gas  derived  from  the  boiler  by  the  injection 
of  2.25  cubic  inches  of  water.  On  observing  closely  the  cracked  glass  plate, 
it  was  seen,  that  afler  a  certain  period  in  the  production  of  steam  by  the 
water  thrown  into  the  boiler,  the  vapour  ceased  to  issue  through  the  crack, 
and  finally,  that  a  bending  inwards  of  the  pieces  of  glass  indicated  that  the 
pressure  within  the  boiler  was  less  than  that  without,  and  that  atmospheric 
air  had  access  to  the  interior.  As  no  inflammable  gas  had  as  yet  been  obtained, 
and  as  the  gas  which  issued  ^as  nitrogen  mixed  with  oxygen,  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  boiler  was  obviously  the  source  of  the  gas  collected. 

A  new  glass  plate  was  substituted,  on  the  third  day,  for  the  broken  one, 
and  a  copper  plate  was  screwed  upon  the  opposite  opening  of  the  boiler,  which 
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was  thus  rendered  as  tight  as  the  nature  of  the  apparatus  permitted.  The  ex- 
periments were  made  at  regular  intervals,  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  se- 
ries from  sixty  to  ten  seconds,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  (he  bottom  of  the 
boiler  might  be  found  in  nearly  the  same  state,  in  some  of  the  experiments, 
with  each  interval.  The  interval  was  counted  from  the  time  at  which  gas 
ceased  to  issue  in  a  previous  experiment,  to  the  instant  of  injecting  water. 
The  unit  of  measure  of  the  gas  was  1.8  cubic  inches.  The  results  were  as 
follows. 
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*  The  iiiimben  marked  (t)  ugnify  that  an  anmeasnred  portion  of  the  gas  escaped. 

hi  this  aeries  we  remark,  first,  that  the  mean  result  for  an  interval  of  60 
seconds,  is  8.5  measures;  for  an  interval  of  30  seconds,  9.1  measures;  for 
20  seooiids,  7.5  measures,  and  for  10  seconds,  6.9  measures. 

If  atmospheric  air  leak  into  the  boiler,  the  air  will  enter  until  the  pressure 
within  and  without  become  equal.  Hence  an  increase  in  the  interval  be- 
tweoi  two  experiments  in  which  the  air  should  be  expelled,  would,  above  a 
certain  point,  be  attended  with  no  increase  in  the  quantity  of  gas  which  woidd 
be  expelled ;  the  only  e^ct  being  to  consume,  more  completely,  the  oxygen 
of  the  entering  air.  Up  to  this  point  an  increase  of  interval  should  be  attended 
by  an  increase  of  air  which  would  leak  in,  and  consequently  by  an  increase 
in  the  amount  subsequently  expelled.  The  mean  results  given  above  do,  in 
fact,  show  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  gas  obtained  after  an  interval  of  20 
seconds,  over  that  obtained  for  10  seconds:  of  30  seconds  over  20  seconds. 
They  give  a  slight  decrease  from  the  interval  of  80  seconds  to  60  seconds, 
vUch  will  find  its  explanation  oa  a  further  examination  of  the  results. 
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Second;  we  observe  from  the  table,  that  after  a  number  of  short  intervals, 
the  succeeding  long  interval  never  gave  as  much  gas  as  when  the  long  inter- 
val had  been  repeated ;  and,  vice  versa,  that  after  a  series  of  long  intervals, 
the  next  succeeding  short  interval  gave  a  higher  result  than  that  which  fol- 
lowed. The  experiments,  with  an  interval  of  30  seconds,  were  not  as  much 
interspersed  among  the  short  intervals,  in  the  last  part  of  the  series,  as  were 
tho&e  of  sixty  seconds;  the  mean  of  the  results  for  this  latter  interval  is  there- 
forQ  diminished. 

No  increase  in  the  amount  of  gas  was  obtained  by  increasing  the  quantity 
of  water  injected.  The  mean  of  four  experiments,  when  the  bottom  was  at  a 
glowing  red  heat,  and  the  thermometer  seven  and  throe-quarter  inches  from 
the  bottom,  at  from  653°  to  559°  Fah.,  was  5.75  measures  for  1^  ounces  of 
water;  from  572°  to  580°,  by  the  same  thermometer,  10.6  measures  for  the 
same  quantity  of  water  injected ;  above  the  range  of  the  scale  of  the  same 
thermometer,  12  measures  for  li  ounces,  and  about  the  same  quantity  for  2 
ounces.  During  these  experiments,  mercury,  which  was  on  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  in  a  clay  receptacle,  boiled  freely.  The  best  evidence  is  thus  given 
that  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  was  not  wanting  in  heat;  it  was,  in  fact,  at  a 
bright  red  heat  during  the  last  part  of  the  experiments. 

The  peculiar  odour,  before  remarked,  as  belonging  to  the  gas  expelled  from 
the  boiler,  still  continued,  indicating  the  presence  of  sediment  within  the  boiler; 
this  could  be  seen  when  the  metal  was  glowing.  A  scale  of  oxide  also  ap- 
peared on  the  bottom,  which  now  and  then  cracked,  presenting  irregular  lumi- 
nous lines  as  the  boundaries  of  the  scale. 

The  experiments  just  detailed  were,  on  a  succeeding  day,  repeated,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  same  results  would  be  reproduced.  The  bottom  of  the  boiler 
being  at  a  bright  red  heat,  an  interval  of  60  seconds  gave,  as  the  mean  of  four 
experiments,  11.5  measures  of  gas  for  one  ounce  of  water  injected;  an  inter- 
val of  30  seconds  gave,  as  the  mean  of  five  experiments  with  three-fourths  of 
an  ounce  of  water,  13  measures;  an  interval  of  20  seconds  gave,  as  the  mean 
of  four  experim^its  with  half  an  ounce  of  water,  10.6  measures:  and  again, 
in  a  second  series,  the  same  interval  gave  10.5  measures  for  the  mean  of  four 
experiments  with  five-eighths  of  an  ounce  of  water.  Towards  the  close,  the 
numbers  for  10  seconds  of  interval  were  very  variable,  the  mean  of  six  expe- 
riments with  .65  ounces  of  water,  injected  when  the  boiler  was  at  a  cherry 
ved,  was  6.3  measures  of  gas;  with  a  heat  which,  to  all  appearance,  was  the 
same,  the  gas  collected  diminished  to  3.5  measures,  and  averaged  3)  measures 
at  a  bright  red  heat.  For  an  interval  of  5  seconds,  with  1  i  ounces  of  water 
iBJected,  4i  measures  of  gas  were  obtained.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  results  agree  with  those  already  deduced  from  the  previous  experi- 
ments, which  were  thus  confirmed.  The  gas  collected  was  carefully  trans- 
ferred, over  water,  to  the  laboratories,  where  it  was  analysed.  One  specimen 
yielded  Professor  Hare,  nitrogen  with  seven  per  cent,  of  oxygen;  another,  ex- 
amined by  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  gave  nitrogen,  and  9^  per  cent,  of  oxygen: 
in  each  case  the  results  were  obtained  by  exploding  a  mixture  of  the  gas  with 
hydrogen. 

The  boiler  was  now  thoroughly  cleansed,  that  the  scale  of  oxide  upon  the 
bottom  might  be  removed;  in  doing  this,  the  hand-hole  was  necessarily  le- 
moved,  and  had  to  be  repacked.  Paper  was  placed  between  the  glass  plale  at 
the  bpck  end  of  the  boiler  and  its  metallic  covering,  that  the  boiler  might  be 
tightened.  To  ascertain  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  current  setting  into, 
or  out  of,  the  boiler  at  any  time,  a  copper  pipe,  terminating  in  a  glass  tube, 
was  attached  to  ooe  of  the  stop-cocks  on  the  head,  at  the  fire  end  of  the  boiler, 
the  glass  tube  dipping  into  a  vessel  containing  water. 
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The  injectioD  water  was,  on  resuming  the  experiments,  heated  over  a  small 
iumaoe,  to  boiling,  in  a  metallic  vessel,  from  which  it  was  drawn  by  the  pump. 
When  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  was  at  a  bright  red  heat,  the  lowest  thermo- 
meter had  attained  a  temperature  of  570^,  and  was  soon  ailer  removed.  The 
4]i]antity  of  water  thrown  in  at  each  stroke  of  the  pump,  was  now  by  no  means 
so  regular  as  when  the  action  of  the  pump  was  not  impeded  by  the  formation 
of  aleam  within  it,  from  the  injectio^  water.    The  results  obtained  were 
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a  reit.    6aa  puti  oot  candle. 
Bright  red.                  Do. 

Do.                        Do. 

Do.      Gas  homed  at  month  of  jar 
with  a  blue  flame. 

Gas  bnniB  with  bine  flame. 

A  combustible  gas  had  appeared  for  the  first  time.  The  injection  water 
was  now  changed  for  cold  water,  and  a  gas  obtained,  which  burned  as  before; 
11  measures  of  air  and  one  measure  of  the  gas  detonated  slightly,  also  one  to 
8}  measures  of  air;  neither  detonation  was  sufficiently  violent  to  extinguish 
the  candle  held  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar  in  which  the  gases  were  fired* 

The  gas  now  came  over,  not  in  copious  bubbles  and  during  a  short  time,  but 
slowly  and  continuously,  as  if  resulting  from  a  constant,  but  not  violent,  che- 
mical action.  After  these  results  had  been  obtained,  the  violent  and  brief  bub* 
Ming,  when  the  water  was  injected,  recommenced,  and  the  combustible  gas  was 
no  more  obtained.  The  change  of  hot  injecting  water  for  cold,  and  the  coUec- 
tk>Q  of  the  combustible  gas  after  the  change,  showed  that  the  gas  was  not  de* 
rived  from  any  eflfect  produced  by  the  increased  temperature  of  the  liquid  in* 
tioduced.  The  other  circumstances  which  had  been  difierent  from  those  of 
former  experiments,  were  the  superior  cleanliness  of  the  bottom  of  the  boileF, 
9Bd  the  repacking  of  the  hand  hole  with  cloth,  oil  and  putty,  and  of  the  glass 
vindow  with  paper.  Before  proceeding  to  the  detail  of  the  experiments,  in 
^lamination  of  the  source  of  the  combustible  gas  obtained,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  glass  tube,  already  spoken  of,  showed,  after  the  water  injected 
in  some  of  the  experiments  had  evaporated,  a  current  of  air,  due  to  a  force 
equivalent  to  a  head  of  from  ^  to  li  inches  of  water,  from  the  exterior  into 
the  hdler;  in  one  experiment  it  is  noted  Uiat  the  water,  in  the  tube  refeired 
to,  soon  fell,  which  indicated  a  leak  in  some  part  of  the  boiler. 

On  the  day  following  that  upon  which  the  experiments  just  given,  were 
■nade,  nothing  conclusive  was  obtained;  no  combustible  gas  appearad,  but  the 
^  was  ha:^ly  as  high  as  on  the  preceding  day.  %nall  disks  of  wood, 
thrown  into  the  boOer,  gave  a  combustible  gas,  winch  came  over  just  as  was 
iMtieed  in  rdatioii  to  the  inflammable  gas  of  the  preceding  day's  experiments* 
That  then  inflammable  gases,  in  mixture  with  the  oxygen,  remaining  in  the 
*lnosphsric  air,  wtthmthe  boiter,  produced  no  explosion,  is  in  aooordanoe  with 
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the  well  known  fact  in  relation  to  them;  pure  hydrogen,  in  such  a  mixture, 
combines  with  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  a  body  heated  to  redness. 

On  the  ibllowing  day  of  experiment,  circumstances  proved  entirely  favour- 
able; the  bottom  pf  the  boiler  was  heated  as  intensely  as  on  the  former  ooca* 
sion.  AAer  much  incombustible  gas  had  been  obtained,  traces  of  an  inflam* 
mable  one  appeared.  A  strong  smell  of  oil  was  noticed  about  the  hand  hole, 
at  the  back  end  of  the  boiler;  the  packings  were  now  white  on  the  exterior. 
The  fire  was  urged,  and  the  boiler  became  strongly  heated  throughout  its 
whole  length.    The  following  results  are  from  the  journal  of  the  experiments. 


Each  stroke  of  the  pnmp  threw  in  B-Sths  of  an  ox.  of  water. 
The  gas  is  that  collected  by  one  stroke  of  the  pump. 

Appearance  of  Boiler. 

No.  of 

Measures 

of  Gas. 

UMAIUCS. 

Bottom  bright  red, 

do. 
Very  bright, 

do. 
Heat  same  (about)  as 
first  day  of  finding  in- 

16 

lOJ 

14 

7 
5 

Candle  bums  feebly  in  gas. 

A  piece  of  paper  put  against  back 
band  hole  is  charred. 

Wood  put  at  back  end  of  boiler  (out- 
side) charred.  Paper  browns  on 
top.    Gas  puts  out  candle. 

Gas  puts  out  candle. 

Wood  chars  at  fire  end  (outside)  be- 
ing the  less  heated  end. 

Gas  extinguishes  candle  and  does 
not  bum. 

No  smell  of  oil  gas.  Wood  at  both 
ends  charring.  Pi^ier  on  top  of 
boiler  charring.                             1 

do. 
do. 
Heat  greater, 
do. 
do. 

No  combustible  gas  was  procured  in  these  experiments,  though  the  circum- 
stances were  more  favourable  to  the  production  of  hydrogen,  by  the  boiler, 
than  on  other  occasions.  On  examining  the  cloth  packing  x>f  the  hand  fades 
at  each  end,  it  was  found  to  have  disappeared,  except  in  spots ;  the  putty  was 
wJiite.  The  boiler  was  not  dirty  enough  to -colour,  with  oxide  of  iron,  clean 
vater  which  was  introduced. 

These  results  point  conclusively  to  the  packing,  as  the  source  of  the  combus- 
tible gas  obtained.  The  flame  of  that  gas  was  Uiat  of  carburetted  hydrogen, 
and  not  of  pure  hydrogen.  They  further  show  that  even  in  this  intensely 
heated  state  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  no  hydrogen  was  liberated  by  the  de* 
composition  of  the  water  injected. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  from  these  experiments : 

1.  That  the  gas  obtained  by  injecting  water  upon  the  bottom  of  a  boiler 
which  was  at  a  bright  red  heat,  was  nitrogen  gas,  with  a  variable  quantity  of 
oxygen :  it  was,  in  fact,  atmospheric  air  deprived,  by  the  heated  metal,  of 
more  or  less  of  its  oxygen. 

2.  That  this  air  was  derived,  principally,  from  the  current  into  the  boiler 
when  surcharged  steam  had  ceased  to  be  formed,  and  the  boiler  was  left  dry; 
there  will,  therefore,  be  no  such  quantity  in  a  working  boiler,  where  the  air 
must  be  supplied  from  the  cold  water  thrown  in. 

3.  That  water  in  contact  with  heated  iron  in  a  steam  boiler,  the  surfooe  be- 
ng  in  its  ordinary  state,  clean,  but  not  bright,  is  not  decomposed  by  the  metal. 
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VUL  To  observe  aceurately  the  eort  of  bursting  produced  by  a  gradual 
increase  of  pressure  within  Cylinders  of  Iron  and  Copper. 

It  has  been  conteiided  by  some,  that  ruptures  produced  by  a  gradual  increase 
of  pressure  within  steam  boilers  do  not  bear  the  character  of  explosions,  but  that 
a  mere  rending  takes  place,  giving  escape  to  the  contents.  This  has  been  as- 
sumed to  be  especially  the  case  with  copper  boilers.  To  make  the  observation 
required  by  the  above  question,  cylinders  of  iron  and  copper  were  prepared,  of 
sufficient  size,  to  make  a  small  thickness  of  material  answer  for  rending  by  a 
pressure  which  was  easily  attainable.  Two  experiments  made,  one  with  an 
iron  and  another  with  a  copper  cylinder,  afforded  so  direct  an  answer  to  the 
query  that  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  carry  the  experiments  further, 
especially  as  they  were  tedious,  and  not  without  danger.  A  further  experiment, 
of  the  same  tenor,  resulted  from  a  trial  of  Perkins's  assertion  in  regard  to 
the  eflect  of  making  an  opening  in  a  vessel  containing  water,  and  heated  to  a 
high  temperature. 

The  boilers  used  were  cylindrical,  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
ten  and  twelve  inches  respectively  in  length,  of  iron  .02  inch  thick,  and  of  cop- 
per .03  inch  thick,  having  iron  heads  .05  inch  thick,  to  which  the  convex  sur- 
Aoe  was  fixed  by  iron  rivets,  placed  nearly  touching  each  other.  A  single 
opening  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  heads  of  each  boiler  was  provided  to  in- 
troduce the  water,  and  was  furnished  with  a  screw,  into  which  to  insert  a  tube 
and  piston,  connected  with  a  small  spring  weighing  machine,  which  is  repre- 
sented at  a  in  the  cut  on  page  224.  Upon  the  cylinder  of  this  machine  a  ring 
was  placed,  which  was  moveable  along  the  cylinder  by  a  slight  pressure :  this 
ring  was  forced  towards  the  end  of  the  cylinder  nearest  to  the  boiler  head,  as 
the  spring  was  bent  and  remaining  in  its  place  when  the  spring  relaxed,  served 
to  register  the  maximum  pressure  to  which  the  piston  had  beisn  exposed  pre- 
vious to  observing  it. 

T*he  iron  boiler  was  placed  in  a  heavy  cylinder  of  wrought  iron,  which 
served  as  a  furnace,  the  axis  of  the  boiler  being  nearly  horizontal,  and  that  of 
the  fumaoe  cylinder  vertical.  The  boiler,  having  been  half  filled  with  water, 
was  placed  upon  a  fire  of  charcoal,  and  when  the  water  boiled,  the  register 
machine  for  the  pressure  was  screwed  in. 

The  place  selected  for  the  experiments  was  in  a  deserted  quarry  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pennypack,  near  Hdmesburgh.  The  high  bank  served  as  a 
proCectioD,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  experiments  were  viewed  with  little  danger. 
A  wire  and  cord  were  attached  to  the  head  of  the  boiler,  to  draw  it  from  the 
fire  when  the  latter  required  to  be  replenished.  A  leak  in  the  riveting  of  the 
iron  boiler  allowed  so  much  steam  to  escape  that  the  boiler  did  not  give  way 
on  the  first  trial.  As  soon  as  the  escape  of  steam  was  observed  to  cease,  the 
boiler  was  removed  from  the  fire  and  again  half  filled  with  water.  The  fire 
was  urged,  and  the  boiler  settled  lower  into  it,  and  by  once  replenishing  the 
fuel,  without  removing  the  boiler,  an  explosion  was  produced.  Part  d"  the 
committee  were  engaged  in  observing  the  progress  of  the  experiment  at  this 
moment.  The  fire  was  near  the  middle  line  of  the  boiler,  burning  not  strongly 
near  that  line,  but  very  rapidly  below  the  boiler ;  the  steam  issued  freely 
through  the  leak  before  alluded  to,  and  the  whistling  sound  which  it  produced, 
and  which  had  increased  gradually  in  strength  as  the  experiment  progressed, 
seemed  constant.  The  length  of  time  during  which  the  steam  had  escaped 
showed  the  water  to  be  low,  and  induced  the  supposition  that  a  second  time 
the  object  would  &il;  when  an  explosion  occurred.  The  explosion  tore  off  one  of 
the  holds,  b  c,  of  the  cylinder,  projecting  the  other  parts  of  the  boiler  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  carrying  with  them  for  a  portion  of  the  distance,  the  iron  cy- 
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Knder  formiiig  the  furnace,  and  acattering  the  luel  in  every  direction.  The  re- 
port attendine  the  exploeioD  resembled  that  ftom  a  aniall  mortar  (eprouvette) 
fully  charged,  the  steam  mixed  with  the  smoke  was  not  cmisiderable  in  quan- 
tity, and  few  marka  of  water  were  to  be  seen.  The  boiler  head  was  thrown 
fifteen  feet,  the  boiler  and  spring  register  about  six  feet,  and  the  furnace, 
weighing  ^ut  forty-tive  pounds,  was  overturned  and  carried  four  feti.  The 
pressure  indicated  by  the  register  was  eleven  and  a  quarter  atmospheres. 
In  examining  the  boiler  it  appeared  that  the  bead,  b,  which  was  thrown  off. 


bad  first  struck  against  the  iron  furnace,  which  had  deflected  it  outwards;  thia 
is  shown  by  the  indentation,  b  c,  in  the  figure.  This  head  was  foroed  c^  all 
around  in  the  line  of  rivets  which  attached  the  bead  to  the  boiler,  the  metal 
remaining  between  the  rivets  being  less  than  the  space  occupied  by  tbenk 
The  convex  surface  and  the  other  b^d  were  thrown  likewise  against  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  head  indented  at  d  e,  overturning  the  furnace  and  carrying  it 
four  feet,  as  already  stated.  The  boiler  finally  struck  against  the  side  of  the 
bank  of  earth.  The  piston  of  the  weighing  machine  was  somewhat  bent  in 
the  experiment. 

The  circumstances  of  this  experiment  show  that  the  steam  rose  quite  gra- 
dually on  account  of  leaks  in  the  boiler,  increasing,  probably,  more  r«pidly  as 
the  quantity  of  water  diminished,  the  intensity  of  the  fire  meanwhile  increas- 
ing. Thai  at  a  certain  period  the  tension  within  had  attained  about  eleven 
atmospheres,  when  the  boiler  exploded  triolently. 

The  accompanying  figure  will  serve  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  boiler  aller  its  rupture. 

The  cylinder  of  copper,  before  referred  to,  was  next  put  in  the  place  of  the 
iron  boiler,  and  the  lire  again  kindled;  the  general  arrangements  being  as  be- 
fore described.  This  boiler  being  longer  than  the  former  would  not  descend 
so  for  into  the  furnace,  and  an  attempt  to  raise  the  steam  sufficiently  high  to 
burst  it  failed;  there  was  a  considerable  leak  in  the  juncti<»)  of  the  curved 
surface  with  one  of  the  ends.  When  the  water  was  nearly  exhausted,  the 
fire  having  passed  its  period  of  greatest  heat,  the  cylinder  was  removed  and 
water  again  introduced,  filling  about  three-fourths  of  its  capacity.  A  new 
fiimace  was  constructed  of  atones,  allowing  the  boiler  to  rest  more  closely 
upon  the  fuel  and  affording  a  screen  from  the  wind  which  was  blowing  quite 
strongly.  The  part  of  the  bmler  in  which  the  leak  had  been  observed  was 
turned  downwards,  but  a  similar  escape  was  found  for  the  steam  in  the  part 
DOW  uppermost.  The  tension  of  the  steam  appeared  to  increase  very  slowly, 
and  the  fire  passed  its  best  action  without  efiect ;  it  was  renewed,  and  as  the 
water  became  lower  the  tension  of  the  steam  increased  considerably.  As  be- 
fore, nothing  remarkable  occurred  previous  to  the  instant  of  explosion,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee,  employed  in  the  experiments,  were  engaged  in  oh- 
serving  the  boiler  at  the  instant  it  exploded.  A  dense  cloud  oramoke  and 
Same,  capped  by  steam,  rose  from  the  pit ;  the  stonea  and  combustibles  were 
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widd;  scattei«d,  and  the  boiler  was  thrown,  in  a  sm^e  mara,  nbotit  fifleeti 
&et  from  the  Turnace.     The  Doiae  attending  this  explooion  was  like  that  frcmi 
the  firing  of  an  eight  inch  mortar. 
The  boiler  was  rent  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  giving  way  in 


to  insular  line  just  abore  the  prohaUe  water  line  on  one  side  of  the  boiler, 
Urt  not  conbrming  to  it.  d  and  b  were  the  lowest  points  in  the  two  heads 
before  the  expkwon.  The  sheet  of  copper  was  torn  from  (he  heads,  unrolled 
and  irregularly  bent,  adhering  to  the  beads  for  only  a  short  distance  near 
the  top  of  each ;  and  the  heads  were  bent  outwards.  The  thickness  of  the 
topper  along  the  line  of  rupture  varies  from  .026  to  .085  of  an  inch,  and 
ihe  metal  appears  to  have  been  highly  heated  at  one  end  of  the  torn  por- 
tioo.  The  piston  of  the  spring  gauge  was  bent,  the  screw  which  attached 
it  lo  the  boiler  broken,  and  the  whole  instrument  otherwise  injured ;  it  ^ipeared 
that  the  wii«  intended  to  draw  the  hoiler  off  the  fUrnace  had  slipped  and  im- 
peded the  action  of  the  piston,  so  that  no  regoter  of  the  amount  of  force  pro- 
iuaag  this  expksioa  was  obtained.* 

The  circumstances,  as  before,  show  that  the  steam  was  allowed  to  rise  gn- 
dually  until  the  boiler  gave  way.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  relation 
beWreen  the  space  occupied  by  the  water  and  that  in  which  the  steam  is  form- 
ed most  GiTOurable  to  the  production  of  steam,  snd  that  when  this  was  attained 
a  npid  rise  in  elasticity  took  place ;  but  there  were  no  circumstances  observed 
which  would  confirm  such  a  view,  and  if  it  were  correct  it  would  only  affect 
the  coodusion  as  far  as  the  increase  of  tension  might  have  been  rapid  fran 
Kick  a  cause. 

As  in  the  former  case  the  marks  of  the  sediments  remained  in  the  botler, 
ud  indicated  that  the  water  was  about  an  inch  deep  when  the  cylinder  ex- 
ploded.    Much  more  steam  was  formed,  and  more  water  left  than  in  the  first 


e  eiperiments,  together  with  the  one  referred  to  in  B  subsequent  part  of 
tUi  report,  are  direct  and  conclusive;  they  show  that  all  the  eirewiulajuxt 
ottending  tite  moit  moknt  explotimu  may  oeeur  mtMoul  a  ludden  tnaram  of 
prtuuft  mliiM  a  boiler.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  particular 

*  AMumiMgi  tha  atnngth  Of  c<^per  tl  36,000  Its.  to  tha  iqiuTa  inch,  and  that  it  was 
aoiojurad  b;  the  hsaliii^,  nsglectinr  alao  tbo  tfCstX  of  tamparatore,  toa  bunting  praa- 
xin  ippaanbTcalcutatioD,  to  hare  been  about  uiteen  atmoapbarei.    It  «>a,  no  doobt. 
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portions  of  a  boiler  are  much  weaker  than  other  parts,  they  may  give  way  in 
time  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 

IX.  To  repeat  Perkint^s  experimerUSj  and  ascertain  whether  ike  repuUUm 
etated  by  him  to  exist  between  the  particles  of  intensely  heated  iron  and  wa- 
ter  be  general ;  and  to  measure j  if  possible^  the  extent  of  this  repulsion^  with 
a  view  to  determine  the  infiuence  which  it  may  have  on  safety  valves* 

The  first  trials  upon  this  subject  were  made  under  atmospheric  pressure. 
An  iron  bowl,  about  y^^th  of  an  inch  thick,  and  having  the  bottom  perforated 
with  small  holes,  was  heated  to  redness  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  water  poured 
into  it ;  the  mass  of  metal  being  small,  was  cooled  down  very  rapidly  to  a 
temperature  below  redness,  and  the  repulsion  which  was  at  first  mamfes^  be- 
tween the  water  and  iron  ceased,  and  the  water  flowed  rapidly  through  the 
apertures.  Two  thicker  bowls  were  provided,  one  of  wrought  iron,  j^ths  of 
an  inch  thick^  and  the  other  of  cast  iron,  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick ; 
the  bottom  of  each  was  perforated  with  holes,  about  .04  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. When  placed  over  a  charcoal  fire  and  heated  to  redness,  water  poured 
in  so  as  to  fill  the  bowls,  reduced  the  temperature  of  the  wrought  iron,  one 
most  rapidly^  but  until  the  reduction  was  effected,  the  results  were  the  same  as 
those  for  the  cast  iron  bowl.  In  this  latter  the  water  rested  upon  the  bot- 
tom without  passing  through  the  holes,  either  as  water  or  as  steam ;  steam 
formed  slowly  and  escapeid  from  the  upper  surface,  the  whole  fluid  being- 
at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling  point.  The  openings  were  distinctly  to 
be  seen,  and  appeared  by  measurement  to  have  contracted  about  -fth  part  of 
their  diameter ;  but  the  r^ulsion  was  such  as  to  render  the  escape  of  the 
water  quite  as  difficult,  and  indeed  more  difiicult,  than  that  of  mercury  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Removing  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  the  water  remain- 
ing in  it,  as  the  material  cooled  below  redness,  small  partides  of  water  came 
through  at  intervals;  at  a  lower  temperature  large  drops  collected,  which 
finally  united  into  a  full,  stream.  Some  rude  measurements  of  the  quantity  of 
water  which  came  through  when  the  iron  was  heated  in  water  at  difl^rent  tem- 
peratures, showed  a  striking  diminution  at  the  higher  temperatures.  These 
results  were  obviously  not  produced  by  the  closing  of  the  apertures  as  the 
bowl  expanded  by  heat,  the  openings  being  distinctly  visible  at  a  red  heat. 

The  measurements  referred  to  above  were  as  follows:  at  58°,  3f  fluid  ounces 
of  water  passed  through  the  holes,  in  the  cast  iron  bowl  above  referred  to,  in 
thirty  seconds;  the  whole  quantity  of  water  added,  being  four  ounces. 

In  another  experiment  at  60**,  8}  fluid  ounces  passed.  Water  at  between 
58°  and  60°  being  thrown  into  a  bowl  previously  heated  to  82°,  d^  fluid  oz. 
passed  through ;  when  heated  to  170°,  2}  oz.  passed  in  the  same  time,  and 
when  heated  to  660°  about  2^  oz. 

In.  another  series,  the  same  bowl  being  heated  to  redness,  four  fluid  ounces 
of  water  thrown  in  were  perfectly  repelled  fer  15  seconds,  and  at  the  end  of 
half  a  minute  only  fths  of  an  ounce  had  flowed  through  the  openings. 

Of  a  second  quantity  of  four  ounces  thrown  into  the  bowl  thus  cooled, 
lA^oz.  passed  in  SO  seconds,  next  2^  oz.  in  the  same  time. 

These  experiments  show  that  the  amount  of  the  force  of  repulsion  between 
water  and  heated  metal,  is  measurable  even  at  moderate  temperatures,  and  ra- 
pidly increases  with  the  increase  of  temperature  of  the  metal;  the  temperature 
of  the  water  being  in  each  case,  of  the  last  set  of  experiments,  nearly  the 
same.  They  confirm,  in  this  respect,  the  results  of  the  vaporization  of  water 
by  metal  at  difierent  temperatures. 

The  pressure  of  the  column  of  water  which  was  supported  over  the  lowest 
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of  these  openings  at  a  temperature  between  660^  and  a  red  heat,  or  800?, 
was  less  than  one  inch  and  a  half  of  water. 

The  committee  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  repeat  Perkins's  experiment  referred  to  in  the  query.  As  it  does-  not  seem 
to  bear  upon  the  application  of  the  safety-valve,  they  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  encounter  the  expense  of  the  apparatus  necessary  to  a  further  trial. 

The  experiment  of  Perkins,  which  is  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the 
query,  is  that  in  which  an  opening  having  been  ma^e  in  one  of  his  generators, 
containing  intensely  heated  water  in  contact  with  red  hot  metal,  neither  steam 
nor  water  escaped,  and  in  which  having  affixed  a  pipe  and  stgp-cock  to  the 
same  vessel,  no  steam  issued  through  the  cock  when  opened.  To  repeat  this 
with  a  view  to  ascertain,  as  required  in  the  query,  the  size  of  opening  to  which 
such  a  result  would  apply,  three  apertures  were  made,  -^Vh,  ^-th,  and  ^th  of 
an  inch  respectively,  in  the  sides  of  a  wrought  iron  mercury-bottle;  these  were 
closed  by  conical  plugs  connected  with  levers,  by  which  the  plugs  could  be 
withdrawn  from  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  The  fulcrums  of  these  levers  were 
attached  to  the  wrought  iron  cylinder  already  referred  to,  within  which,  its  axis 
coinciding  with  that  of  the  cylinder,  the  cylindric  bottle  was  placed.  An 
earthen-ware  funooce  was  placed  below  the  bottle  and  surrounding  cylinder, 
the  latter  resting  upon  wrought  iron  bars  supported  by  the  odges  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  former  supported  by  a  stone  placed  upon  the  grate  of  the  fur- 
nace. Besides  affording  a  support  for  the  levers,  the  wrought  iron  cylinder 
was  introduced  to  protect  the  experimenters  against  injury,  should  the  bottle 
explode  in  the  trials  to  >be  made  with  it.  This  apparatus  having  been  placed 
in  a  quarry  pit,  adjacent  to  that  in  which  the  cylindric  boilers  were  burst,  wa- 
ter was  poured  into  the  bottle  so  as  to  fill  it,  the  screw  plug  was  next  passed 
into  the  neck  and  forced  home  by  lateral  blows  from  a  hammer :  a  fire  was  now 
made  in  the  furnace,  and  the  fiiel  heaped  up  so  as  to  fill  the  entire  space  between 
the  mercury  bottle  and  wrought  iron  cylinder,  and  to  be  about  five  inches  deep 
above  the  stopper  of  the  former.  A  string  was  attached  to  the  lever,  connected 
with  the  smallest  plug,  and  carried  up  the  bank.  The  fire  soon  burned  briskly, 
and  it  was  perceived  that  a  small  quantity  of  steam  mingled  with  the  feeble 
smoke  and  heated  air  which  rose  above  the  apparatus.  About  twenty  minutes 
after  the  beginning  of  the  experiments,  the  leak  appearing  to  increase,  an  in- 
cautious attempt  was  made  to  stop  it,  but  without  success ;  at  this  time  the  bot- 
tle was  seen  to  be  at  a  dull  red  h^t.  It  was  thought  that  but  little  water  had 
been  able  to  escape  in  steam  through  the  very  minute  opening  which  the  im- 
perfect thread  of  the  screw  gave,  and  it  was  intended  to  withdraw  one  of  the 
pluffs,  when  a  few  minutes  should  have  elapsed  to  give  time  for  the  bottle  to 
be  heated  to  complete  redness.  Meanwhile  a  most  violent  explosion  occurred, 
the  body  of  the  bottle  rose  in  the  air,  the  iron  cylinder  which  served  to  in- 
crease the  height  of  the  fiirnace,  was  thrown  from  its  place,  the  earthen  fur-  , 
nace  blown  to  pieces,  and  the  fire  scattered  far  and  wide  through  the  woods* 
After  extinguishing  the  fire,  it  was  found  that  the  iron  cylinder,  weighing, 
with  the  apparatus  connected  with  it,  61 1  lbs,  had  been  thrown  four  feet  from 
its  bed :  the  plugs  which  passed  into  the  bottle  had  been  broken  short  oflT  at 
the  exterior  of  the  bottle;  the  bottom  had  been  forced  into  the  ground,  whk^h 
was  ploughed  up  by  the  fragments  of  the  furnace,  and  completely  wet  for  a 
considerable  distance  around ;  one  of  the  iron  bars  supporting  the  cylinder 
was  thrown  to  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  and  sunk  three  inches  into  the  ground. 
The  body  of  the  bottle  was  found  thirty  yards  firom  its  position  before  the  ex- 
plo8k>n,  having  penetrated  two  feet  into  the  ground.  The  noise  of  the  explo- 
sion resembled  that  of  a  twelve  pounder  fully  chai^. 
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This  experiment  proved,  first,  that  steam,  from  intensely  heated  water,  was 
able  to  penetrate  an  exceedingly  small  opening.  Although  it  proved  nothing 
in  regard  to  an  aperture  made  in  a  vessel  containing  water  only,  it  showed  an 
eflbct  produced  when  there  was  very  little  steam  in  the  vessel.  It  v^fied  the 
deduction,  from  theory,  that  but  a  small  part  of  water,  highly  heated,  can 
expand  into  steam,  if  suddenly  relieved  from  pressure.  It  siK)wed  that  great 
danger  must  be  incurred  in  attempts  to  heat  water  very  highly,  even  in  ves- 
sels where  it  has  but  little  room  to  expand  itself,  contrary  to  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  many :  and  that  an  attempt  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  Perkins, 
unless  with  an  apparatus  capable  of  sustaining  the  most  intense  piressureS) 
must  be  attended  with  great  danger. 

The  wrought  iron  bottom  of  this  bottle  was  welded  upon  the  convex  sur« 
faoe,  and'  a  portion  of  the  welding  appeared  defective,  but  generally  it  was 
sound.  The  bottom  having  been  torn  from  the  convex  surface,  or  from  lateral 
portions,  the  strain  was  a  transverse  one,  and,  from  calculation,  could  not 
have  been  less  than  ten  atmospheres. 

Xi  To  ascertain  whether  cotes  nuiy  really  occur  when  the  safety  ffalvey 
loaded  with  a  certain  weighty  remains  stationary^  while  the  confined  steam 
acquires  a  higher  elastic  forccy  than  that  which  from  calculmon  would 
appear  necessary  to  raise  the  valve, 

COIfSTRtJCnON  AND  ORADUATION  OF  THE  SAFETY  VALVES. 

Of  these  there  were  two  used  at  different  times,  the  same  in  construction. 
They  were  disk  valves,  as  shown  in  figure  B,  Plate  4,  the  valve  seat  was  .515 
inches  in  diameter,  in  each,  and  the  diameters  of  the  valves  .70  of  an  inch.  The 
stem  I*,  to  which  the  disk  p,  was  attached,  passed  through  the  half  collars 
0  and  o'  which  served  as  guides.  On  the  point  terminating  the  upper  end  of 
the  stem,  pressed  the  lever  I,  m,  for  receiving  the  weights.  The  fnlcrum  of 
the  lever  was  a  knife  edge,  resting  in  a  curved  opening  in  the  upright  e,  which 
was  screwed  into  the  boiler.  (See  also  K,  Plate  1 .)  The  apparatus  was  graduated 
by  trial,  in  order  that  the  friction  might  be  duly  estimated.  The  valve,  lever, 
^•,  being  in  place,  a  delicate  balance  beam//,  graduated  to  inches  and  tenths, 
on  each  side  of  the  edge  gy  which  was  its  axis,  was  so  placed,  fig.  B,  that 
one  of  the  divisions  was  vertically  above  a  small  hole  made  in  the  valve  stem; 
to  this  division  a  cord  h  h'  passing  through  the  hole,  was  attached.  A  scale 
pan  was  hung  to  a  division  Jb,  of  the  opposite  arm  of  the  balance,  and  the 
string  and  pan  made  to  balance  by  weights  on  the  arm  /  A.  The  string 
being  now  stretched  by  a  weight  rather  greater  than  the  probable  amount  which 
it  would  have  to  bear  in  the  graduation  of  the  valve,  the  beam  was  made  hori- 
zontal. Weights  were  then  placed  in  the  scale  pan,  until  the  weight  of  the 
lever,  the  stem  and  disk,  and  the  friction,  being  overcome,  the  valve  rose  from 
its  seat.  This  rise  was  indicated  at  the  end  2,  of  the  valve  lever,  by  an  upright 
placed  there  for  the  purpose.  Next  a  convenient  weight  was  placed  in  the 
pan,  and  the  point  ascertained  on  the  arm  of  the  lever  at  which  a  small  weight, 
assumed,  balanced  it.  Thus  several  points  were  determined.  In  graduating 
the  first  safety  valve  gh,  was  4.4  inches  and  ^Ir  11  inches,  so  that  the  weight 
raised  at  h  was  two  and  a  half  that  applied  at  k.  The  weight  of  the  lever 
6cc.y  balanced  24  oz.  troy  at  k,  or  24x2is60  oz.sb6  lbs.  troy  at  A.  This 
weight  rested  on  an  efiective  surface  of  .615  inches  in  diameter,  or  .233  sq. 
ins*  in  area.  It  was  equivalent,  therefore  to  24.04  lbs.  troy  to  the  square  inch, 
or  to  19.78  lbs.  avoirdupois;  that  is  to  a  pressure  of  1 .35  atmospheres  of  14.68 
iponding  to  30  inches  of  mercury. 


11.-  «- 
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A  weight  of  6  oz.  being  at  d,  near  the  end  of  the  lever  {  m,  was.  balanced 
by  56, oz.  at  k  on  the  arm  of  the  balance.     To  determine  from  this  the  ratio 

of  d  m  to  nm,  we  have ^ =  -s-  =  13  Ji  which  coincided  nearly  with 

o  o 

the  ratio  given  by  measurement,  being  a  little  in  excess. 

At  the  mark  dy  6  oz.  together  with  the  weight  of  the  lever,  &c.,  and  fric- 
tion, produced  a  pressure  of  3.14  atmospheres,  and  the  weight  used  jn  the 
experiments,  9.369  oz.  troy,  produced  a  pressure  of  3.27  atmospheres,  exclu- 
sive of  atmospheric  pressure. 

At  the  mark  c,  called  in  the  experiments  the  third  mark,  9  oz.  balanced 
56  at  At,  and  the  weight  9.369  oz.  together  with  that  of  the  lever,  &c.,  produced 
a  pressure  of  2.63  atmospheres. 

At  the  mark  &,  the  second  marki  12  oz.  were  required  to  balance  56  at  h; 
the  pressure  produced  by  9.369  oz.  &c.,  was  therefore,  2.31  atmospheres. 
At  a,  the  first  mark,  15  oz.  balanced  56  at  k^  and  the  pressure  from  9.369 
oz.  dzic,  was  2.12  atmospheres. 

The  experiments  with  these  valves,  will  show  why  the  comniittee  are  so 
particular  in  giving  the  data  'upon  which  the  graduation  was  founded.  The 
details  in  relation  to  the  second  valve  were  as  follows. 

The  string  from  the  valve  stem  was  attached  to  the  mark  five,  on  the  balance 
beam,  and  the  scale  to  the  mark  ten  on  the  opposite  arm ;  when  29i  oz.  troy  at 
ten,  balanced  the  weight  of  the  lever  &c.,  at  hve*  This  weight  was  therefore 
59  oz.  troy  or  4.04  lbs.  avoirdupois:  pressing  upon  a  surface  of  .515  inches  in 
diameter,  or  .208  sq.  inches  in  area,  it  was  equivalent  to  19.44  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  or  to  1.32  atmospheres  of  14.68  lbs.  At  the  last  mark,  near  the 
end  of  the  lever,  a  weight  of  2|  oz.  balanced  49  oz.  at  the  mark  ten  on  the 
beam  of  the  balance;  the  weight  3.76  oz.  which  was  used  in  the  experiments 
together  with  the  weight  of  the  lever,  &c.,  produced  therefore  a  pressure  of 
2.52  atmospheres. 

At  the  mark  next  to  the  end,  called  in  the  experiments  the  second  mark, 
the  same  weight  together  with  the  lever,  &c.,  produced  a  pressure  of  2.10  at- 
mospheres. 

Weights  of  2.64  oz.  and  of  5.28  oz.  were  also  prepared  to  be  attached  to 
the  mark  near  the  end,  the  weight  of  3.76  oz.  being  prepared  with  hooks  to 
adapt  it  to  this  purpose.  The  smaller  weights  produced  an  additional  pressure 
of  .84  of  an  atmosphere,  and  the  larger  of  1.68  atmospheres. 

On  the  Performance  of  the  Safety  Valves* 

The  committee,  with  a  view  to  test  the  performance  of  the  safety  valve,  select- 
ed the  form  calculated,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  most  serviceable  in  practice,  a  disk 
valve.  One  of  these  valves  was  attached  to  the  boiler.  This  was  in  action  in  the 
di&rent  experiments,  and  was  tested  by  comparing  with  the  temperature  of 
the  water  within  the  boiler  and  with  the  steam  gauge,  when  this  latter  was  in 
oae;  the  results  were  Tendered  more  valuable  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
valves  having  been  injured  in  the  experiments  on  highly  heated  steam,  a  se- 
cond one  had  to  be  put  in  its  place  and  to  be  graduated  anew.  The  pains  be- 
stowed in  this  graduation  enabled  the  committee,  not  only  to  compare  the  pres- 
sure at  which  the  valve  opened  when  similarly  weighted  in  dififerent  experi- 
ments, but  to  compare  the  pressure  given  by  calculation  from  the  area  of  the 
valve,  ^£c.  with  the  actual  pressure  at  which  the  valve  allowed  a  free  passage 
to  the  steam.  Any  adhesion  of' an  unusual  character  could  not  have  escaped 
detection.    The  valves  were  kept  in  good  working  order,  but  no  unusual  pains 
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were  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  experiments  ranged  through  more  than  two 
years  of  interval,  irregularly  continued.  They  therefore  give  quite  as  severe,  if 
not  a  more  severe,  trial,  than  in  a  working  apparatus.  The  following  tables 
contain  the  results  of  the  experiments  and  the  comparisons,  necessary  to  give 
an  entire  view  of  the  subject. 

The  first  column  of  the  first  table  gives  the  observed  temperatures  of  the 
steam,  the  pressure  of  which  raised  the  safety  valve,  weighted  as  expressed  in 
the  third  column ;  the  pressures  corresponding  to  these  temperatures  are  given 
in  the  second  column.  An  abstract  of  the  first  table  is  given  in  the  second ; 
it  contains  the  mean,  the  highest  and  lowest  observed  pressures,  and  the  range 
of  pressure.  The  pressure  at  which  the  valve  should  have  opened,  according 
to  calculation,  and  the  ratio  of  the  calculated  pressure  to  the  mean  is  also  fur- 
nished by  the  Last  two  columns  of  the  same  table. 


Tablx  First. 


Observed 
Temperature. 

1 
Correspond- 

Pressure. 

Situation 

of 
Weight. 

Observed 
Temperature. 

Correspond- 
ing 
Pressure. 

Situation 

of 
Weight. 

Fah.o 

Atmospheres. 

Fah.o 

AtoKMpheres. 

255) 

260) 
257J 
253}. 

n 
25U 

255i 

2.1 

u 
2.3 
2.2 
*2.1 

91 

2.0 
2.1 

Valve  without  weight,  except 
that  of  lever,  &c. 

281  i 
.     279i 
283i 
286i 
281} 
277i 
2791 

3.4 
3J3 
3.5 
3.7 

• 

3.4 
3.1 
3.2 

• 

s 

1 
i 

o 

271 J 
272i 
269i 
2771 
272i 
'    27CJ 
272i 
277i 

2.8 

2.8       ' 

2.7 

3.1 

2.8 

3.1 

2.8 

3.1 

2.8 

Weight  at  first  mark. 

2841 
2871 
2911 
283} 
2851 
285j 

3.5 
3.7 
4.0 
3.5 
3.6 
3.6 

■ 

•S 

2911 
2921 
297} 
2931 

4.0 
4.1 
4.5 
4.2 

• 

t 

B 
1 

< 
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i 

• 

•   • 

• 

I 

1 

it 

s 

p« 

8 

•o 

•3fc 

Weight. 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

3 

Ratio  of  c 

No  additiona.]  weight 

2J3 

2.3 

2.0 

0.3 

2.35 

1.11 

First  mark 

2.90 

3.1 

2.7 

0.4 

3.12 

1.07 

Second  mark 

3.36 

3.7 

3.1 

0.6 

3.31 

0.98 

Third  mark 

3.65 

4.0 

3.5 

0.5 

3.63 

0.99 

Last  mark 

4.2 

4  5 

4.0 

0.5 

4.27 

1.02 

The  performance  of  this  valve  is  shown  by  the  table  to  have  been  so  far 
satisfactory  that  the  greatest  range  of  pressure  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
observatioDs,  at  any  position  of  the  weight,  is  .6  of  an  atmosphere.  While, 
therefore,  no  accurate  investigation  of  the  elasticity  of  steam  could  result  from 
the  use  of  such  a  valve,  it  is  found  to  answer,  so  far  as  these  results  can  show, 
the  requirements  of  practice.  In  regard  to  the  ratios  of  the  average  observed 
pressures  to  the  calculated  pressures,  they  range  from  .96  to  1.11,  and  at  a 
mean  the  ratio  is  1  to  1.034,  a  ratio  which  would  produce,  at  higher  pressures, 
marked  differences  between  the  calculated  and  observed  pressures. 

In  a  paper  by  M.  Gamier,  in  the  Annales  des  Mines,*  vol.  8,  the  results  of 
hiB  comparisons  of  safety;valves,  having  n  considerable  projection  over  their 
valve  seat,  with  others  having  a  small  projection,  are  given,  and  are  very  wor* 
thy  of  attention.  He  found  that  a  valve,  the  disk  of  wliich  projected  upon  the 
valve  seat  beyond  the  opening  of  the  seat  .4  of  an  inch,  opened  at  a  pressure 
within  the  boiler,  of  only  two-thirds  of  that  shown  by  a  mercury  gauge,  and 
that  the  distance  to  which  the  weight  upon  the  lever  of  the  valve  required  to  be 
placed  from  the  fulcrum,  in  another  case,  for  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres, 
was  that  corresponding  to  five  atmospheres,  if  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the 
upper  pert  of  the  valve  were  estimated.  With  a  disk  projecting  but  .02  of  an 
inch  the  ratio  of  the  calculated  pressure  to  the  observed  was  1.06  to  1. 

The  experiments  above  quoted,  with  a  disk  projecting  .1  of  an  inch,  give  2l 
less  ratiQ  than  is  indicated  by  M.  Gamier,  and  show  besides  that  the  pheno* 
mena  are  not  constant,  the  individual  experiments  varying  more  from  each 
other  than  the  mean  varies  from  the  calculated  result.  The  fact  developed  by 
M.  Gamier  is  attributed  by  him  to  a  want  of  perfect  contact  between  the  disk 
aad  its  seat,  and  the  variations  observed  by  the  committee  go  to  strengthen 
this  opinion.  Different  positions  of  the  disk,  diflerent  states  of  its  surface,  and 
the  interposition  of  small  particles  of  dirt  will  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  pressure  at  which  the  valve  opened  when  all  cir- 
cumstances were  apparently  the  same.  Further  evidence  on  this  head  will 
be  fathered  from  the  results  furnished  by  the  second  safety-valve.  This  it 
will  be  recollected,  was  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions  with  the  first,  and 
similarly  graduated.  In  the  following  table  the  observed  temperatures  and 
pressures  are  given,  at  which  the  valve,  circumstanced  as  stated  in  the  column 
headed  remarks,  opened.  The  mean  pressure,  the  highest  and  lowest  pres- 
sures, and  range,  are  given  in  the  next  four  columns.  The  calculated  pres- 
sure, and  the  ratio  of  the  mean  pressure  to  the  calculated,  are  in  the  next  two 

columns. 

*  Second  seriei. 
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Tablx  Third. 
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317| 
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338) 
344} 


351) 


22 
2.3 


2.8 
2.8 
2.7 
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n 

19 


3.7 


4.4 
4.6 


5.1 

5.3 
5.4 


Atmoa. 


2.25 


2.77 


3Jl 


4.5 
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5.9 


6.3 

6^ 
6.5 


6.5 


7.3 
7.9 
7.5 


8.3 
9.0 


9.8 


7.6 


AtllMM. 


2.3 


2.8 


3.1 


4.6 


5.4 


Atmoi. 


6.5 


7.9 


2.2 


2.7 


3.1 


4.4 


5.3 


6.5 


7.3 
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AUnoa. 


0.1 


O.l 
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0.1 
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s 

o 
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AtnwM. 


2.32 


3.10 


"si 
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AtOKM. 


3.52 


4.36 


5Ja) 


6.04 


6.88 


7.72 


8.56 


9.85 


11.12 


1.03 


1.03 


1.09 


1.10 


1.15 


1.19 


1.13 


REMARKS. 


>  Up.    No  weight. 


Leaks  badly.   One  weight 
at  2d  joark. 

Valre  up. 


Not  folly  up. 

Weight  at  end. 
Valve  up. 


One  additional  weight. 


Leaka  freely.    Two  addi- 
tional weights. 
Leaka  freely. 


Leaka  freely.  Three  addi- 
tional weights. 
Up. 
Up. 


Leaks.    Four  additional 
weights. 


Leaks  freely.  Five  addi- 
tional weights. 

Up. 

Leaks  freely.  Marked  4 
wts.  but  was  probably  5. 


Leaks.  Six  additional  wts. 

Up. 

Leaks. 


Leaks.  Six  additional  wts. 
and  four  oz.  troy. 


Leaks.  Six  additional  wts. 
4-  eight  oz.  troy. 


The  weights  used  id  the  experiments  were  verified  after  their  conclusion,  ami 
bund  to  be  accurate*  The  ratios  of  the  calculated  pressure  to  the  observed 
Qcrease,  and  afterwards  decrease,  showing  that  the  results  are  not  attributa- 
ble to  inaccuracy  in  the  unit  of  weight  which  was  successively  applied. 
They  are  not  explicable  by  a  defect  in  measuring  the  valve  seat,  as  is  shown 
ly  the  nearer  coincidences  at  the  lower  pressures,  when  the  ratios  are  much 
learer  to  unity  than  in  the  higher. 
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This  TaWe  was  fitted,  bj  grinding,  twice  during  the  experiments,  but  that 
the  contact  with  the  seat  was  not  perfect,  is  shown  bj  the  number  of  times 
at  which  leaking  is  noticed  before  the  rise  of  the  Talve;  these  leaks  at  the 
high  pressures  became  very  sensible,  and  increased  rapidly,  from  the  instant 
of  their  first  appearing,  to  that  at  which  the  valve  opened. 

The  mean  ratio  of  the  calculated  to  the  observed  pressure  is  1.10  to  1, 
hot  taking  for  comparison  with  the  first  valve,  the  same  range  of  pressures 
u  was  calculated  for  the  first,  the  ratio  is  as  1.04  to  1,  diflferiog  but  little 
from  the  ratio  obtained  for  the  first  valve. 

This  defect  in  the  safety-valve,  which  affects  its  use  as  a  means  of  judging 
of  pressure  in  proving  boilers,  is  increased  as  the  pressure  increases,  and 
may  cause  an  inadequate  proof  by  the  forcing  pump,  or  the  hydraulic  press. 
No  adhesioD  of  an  undue  kind  is  shown,  by  these  experiments,  to  have  taken 
place  with  the  second  valve,  the  difference  of  pressure  of  opening  and  of 
vodue  leakage,  under  similar  circumstances,  being  moderate.  The  experi- 
ments, it  should  be  remembered,  apply  only  to  disk  valves,  and  not  to  those 
ofa  conical  form. 

XI,  Toascertainj  by  direct  experiment^  the  effect  of  deposits  in  boilers. 

The  committee  have  been  fortunate  on  this  head  in  obtaining  the  account 
of  the  results,  on  a  large  scale,  furnished  by  the  deposits  in  the  boilers  of 
boats  on  our  western  waters;  to  these  they  refer,  as  showing,—- 

1.  That  deposits,  consisting  of  sedimentary  matter,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  other  salts,  collect  in  particular  parts  of  boilers,  and,  preventing  the 
communication  of  heat  to  the  water,  are  baked  bard,  becoming  ''as  hard  as 
brick,"  when  the  water  is  low.* 

2.  That  these  collections  of  mud,  &c.  may,  by  causing  the  undue  heating 
of  the  bottom  ofa  boiler,  produce  exfoliations  of  oxide,  which  gradually  re- 
duce the  thickness  of  the  metal;  or  they  may  allow  the  temperature  of  the 
metal  to  be  raised  so  high,  that  it  swells  out  by  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
ateam,  and  finally  bursts.  Thus  leading,  gradually  or  suddenly,  to  the 
weakening  the  boiler,  and  to  the  discharge  of  its  contents.! 

The  committee  have  also  examined  cases  of  similar  deposits  in  iron  boil- 
en,  using  spring  (hard)  water.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  iron,  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron,  containing,  besides,  the  earthy  salts 
from  the  water.  Unless  removed  at  short  intervals,  they  form  in  the  or- 
dinary use  of  the  boilers, and  without  undue  heating,  exceedingly  hard  crusts 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  boilers,  requiring  the  aid  of  the  chisel  for  their  re- 
noval.  Retarding  the  passage  of  heat  into  the  boiler,  they  lead  to  a 
great  waste  of  fuel;  and  exposing  the  bottom  to  be  unduly  heated,  they  de- 
stroy the  boiler  gradually,  by  wear,  if  not  suddenly,  by  explosion. 

The  nature  of  these  deposits,  and  the  rapidity  of  deposition,  varies^  of 
course,  with  the  kind  of  water  which  is  used. 

Qto  be  continued.  3 

*  Explotion  of  boiler  of  steamboat  Caledonia,  W.  Littlefield,  p.  310,  vol.  viii..  Jour. 
frank.  Intt.  Anonymous,  p.  310,  ib.  Matthew  Robison,  p.  311,  ib.  £.  W.  Benton, 
P-  314,  ib.  Also,  L.  Hebert;  p.  379,  ib.  Thos.  W.  Bakewell,  p.  386,  ib.  Thos.  J. 
Hilderman,  p.  28,  vol.  ix. 

t  CoL  8.  H.  Long,  pp.  244-5,  vol.  ?itt.    Prof.  Johnson,  at  monthly  meeting  of  Inati« 

tiite. 
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No.  ni.» 

The  affinities  of  lime  Tor  the  following  substances  have  been  classed  by 
chemists,  and  seem  to  have  been  neglected  bj  them  as  of  little  importance, 
or  interest;  this  has  probably  arisen  from  their  feeble  action  at  low  tem- 
peratures, and  from  chemists  not  being  aware  of  the  value  of  the  investiga- 
tion. As  the  temperature  increases,  tbe  affinity  of  lime  increases  for  all 
the  substances  named,  becoming  at  length  very  intense.  Under  atmosphe- 
ric pressure  only,  at  a  bright  red,  or  nearly  white  heat,  in  the  dark,  water 
and  carbonic  acid  separate  from  lime  without  decomposition;  under  Increas- 
ed pressure,  they  remain  in  combination,  the  carbonate  of  lime  forming  into 
a  solid,  resembling  marble.  As  the  temperature  increases,  the  other  sub- 
stances combine  with  the  lime,  and  undergo  partial  decomposition,  losing 
oxygen,  which  is  taken  by  the  lime,  and  retained  by  it  at  common  tempera- 
tures. This  fact,  and  some  other  curious  laws,  have  been  hitherto  unre- 
garded, yet  will  be  found  of  great  importance  to  the  right  understanding  of 
the  subject  we  have  in  hand. 

The  affinities  of  lime  are  regular  and  constant,  as  must  be  expected  by 
all  who  understand  chemistry;  they  are  in  the  following  order. 

For  Protoxide  of  Silicium. 

For         *^         of  Manganese. 

For         *'         of  Iron. 

For  Carbonic  Acid,  or  Deutoxide  of  Carbon. 

For  Silex,  or  Peroxide  of  Silicium. 

For  Alumine. 

For  Water. 

When  we  examine  the  lowest  of  these  affinities,  that  of  water,  we  shall 
find  it  of  surprising  energy;  yet,  great  as  it  is,  and  greater  as  the  preceding 
ones  must  necessarily  be,  as  they  all  displace  it,  these  immense  forces  are 
singularly  limited  by  some  curious  laws,  which  I  shall  hereafter  endeavour 
to  aevelope,  and  also  to  show,  in  detail,  the  peculiar  action  of  magnesia, 
soda,  potassa,  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbon,  &c.,  which,  in  many 
cases,  exerting  peculiar  and  important  influences,  will,  of  necessity,  require 
considerable  detail.  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  how  many  elements  are 
included  in  these  combinations,  the  necessity  of  detail  will  be  apparent,  to 
render  them  easily  understood,  and  extensively  useful. 

When  pure  lime  is  moistened  with  pure  water,  twenty-eight  parts  of  lime 
enter  into  chemical  combination  with  nine  parts  of  water,  and  form  what  is 
termed  hydrate  of  lime.  Any  superfluous  water  may  be  readily  expelled 
from  the  hydrate,  by  exposing  it  to  a  heat  a  little  above  that  of  boiling  wa- 
ter; but  the  nine  parts  of  water  remain  fixed  at  a  red  heat,  and  require  a 
heat  white  in  the  dark  for  their  expulsion.  When  the  substances  are  pure, 
and  in  sufficient  quantity,  tbey  become  instantly  red  hot  on  admixture;  a 
fact  well  known  by  the  frequent  accidental  firing  of  combustible  matter  in 
this  way.  That  this  combination  is  permanent  at  a  red  heat,  may  be  easily 
proved  by  trial,  and  that  it  requires  a  more  intense  heat  for  their  separation, 
IS  evident  from  the  following  experiment.  100  grains  of  hydrate  were  en- 
closed in  a  small  platina  crucible,  to  which  a  cover  was  luted,  having  only 

*  No.  3  WM  published  in  the  December  number  of  this  Journal^  voL  xvi^  p*  337. 
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a  small  tubular  aperture  in  the  centre,  and  being  placed  in  a  reverberatoiy 
furnace,  at  a  white  heat,  became  equally  hot  in  five  seconds;  after  the  lapse 
of  a  minute,  a  cold  iron  bar  was  held,  ror  a  few  seconds,  over  the  aperture 
of  the  crucible,  and  on  withdrawing  the  bar,  a  drop  of  condensed  water  was 
appended  to  it ;  at  intervals  of  a  minute,  other  bars  exhibited  the  same  ap- 
pearance for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  great  heat  developed  in  slacking  lime,  has  been  hitherto  attributed 
to  the  latent  heat  of  the  water  being  set  at  liberty  on  its  assuming  a  solid 
form  in  the  hydrate.  Now,  the  heat  that  ice  absorbs  in  becoming  fluid,  is 
140%  but  the  red  heat  of  the  water  in  the  hydrate  is  at  least  700* 

aod  as  the  lime  is  also  heated  to  the  same  degree,  and  as  the  apecific 
heat  of  lime,  compared  to  that  of  water,  is  as  .2199  to  1,  if  we 
moltiplj  the  latent  heat  of  the  former  by  S|,  we  shall  find  the  heat 
of  the  lioae,  467 


Deduct  the  latent  heat  of  water, 

Remaining  unaccounted  for,  1027 

Being  more  than  seven  times  the  latent  heat  of  water,  and  which  we  must 
leave  unaccounted  for  at  present* 

That  water  is  not  decomposed  in  conibinin^  with  lime,  is  proved  by  heat- 
ing one  hundred  grains  of  hydr^e  in  a  platina  retort,  connected  with  aa 
iir-tight  condenser,  expelling  the  water  from  the  hydrate,  and,  when  cool, 
retarning  the  same  water  on  the  same  lime,  several  times  in  succession; 
BO  extrication  of  hydrogen,  or  sign  of  decomposition,  will  occur.  As  the 
water  held  by  lime  at  a  red  heat,  would,  if  not  so  held,  form  steam  of  im- 
Dense  elasticity,  it  follows  that  the  cohesive  force  of  lime  and  water  is  a 
itill  greater  force.  This  expansive  force  of  red  hot  steam  has  been  differ- 
ently stated  by  Rumford,  and  by  Perkins;  the  lowest  statement  of  the  for- 
mer is  50,000  atmospheres  to  the  superficial  inch,  more  than  twelve  times 
the  cohesiire  force  of  bar  iron.  What  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  power  of 
chemical  attraction! 

The  same  compound  is  formed  when  lime  is  exposed  for  a  length  of  time 
to  the  air,  from  which  it  certainly,  though  slowly,  absorbs  the  vapour  that 
maj  be  present  in  it,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  with  the  same  propor- 
tionate extrication  of  heat,  although,  being  so  slowly  extricated,  it  has  hith- 
erto escaped  observation  by  our  senses,  or  by  our  instruments.  Lione, 
thoB  air-slaked,  as  it  is  termed,  also  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  is  thus  in- 
jared,  in  some  degree,  for  good  mortars,  and  this  fact  is  pretty  well  appre- 
ciated. But  its  absorption  of  oxT|;en  seems  to  have  been  little  regarded, 
although  it  is  the  great  source  of  its  use  for  medical  purposes;  it  is  a  fact, 
iMiwever,  that  lime  absorbs  in  slacking,  and  subsequently  as  a  hydrate,  a  con- 
liderable  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  hence  its  use  in  disinfecting;  for,  by  ab- 
sorbing oxygen,  it  liberates  nitrogen,  which,  combining  with  putrid  mias- 
laata,  renders  it  innoxious,  or  neutral,  and,  if  carefully  used,  is  probably  as 
OKful  an  article  as  the  more  expensive,  and  less  well  known  substances, 
vsed  for  that  purpose;  but  all  these  absorptions,  however  useful  for  par- 
ticolar  purposes,  are  injurious,  where  good  mortar  is  the  object  required. 

These  absorptions  of  gas  are  visible  by  slacking  some  lime  in  a  cup  float- 

*  Our  correspondent  here  assumes  that  water,  in  combining  with  lime  to  form  a 
lolid,  it  in  the  same  condition  as  when  frozen;  s  conclusion  which  seems  untenable. 
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iog  on  wtter«  and  covered  with  an  inverted  glass  jar,  farnithed  with  an 
opening,  and  a  stop  cock,  to  equalize  the  internal  and  external  pressure  of 
the  air;  on  closing  the  cock,  the  water  will  be  found  to  ascend  in  a  jar  con- 
taining atmospheric  air,  op  oxygen  gas,  and  to  be  stationary  in  a  jar  filled 
with  hydrogen.  As  we  shall  pursue  this  investigation  with  more  advantm 
in  a  similar  examination  of  cements,  we  will  now  proceed  to  see  how  essily 
this  intense  action  between  water  and  lime  may  be  modified,  delayed,  or 
suspended,  and  to  show  that  the  art  of  doing  so  was  known  at  a  very  re- 
mote period— has  been  long  lost  or  abandoned-^perhaps,  on  the  use  of  gyp- 
sum, being  discovered;  and  how  the  art  may,  if  revived,  be  prosecuted  with 
more  advantage,  or  be  superseded  by  improved  modes. 

As  it  is  necessary,  in  all  admixtures  of  two  or  more  solid  substances,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  any  new  chemical  compound,  that  their  respective 
particles  be  previously  reduced  to  an  impalpable  or  indiscernible  state,  we 
shall,  in  future,  always  consider  this  as  having  been  effected. 

If  100  grains  of  chalk-lime  be  mixed  with  200  grains  each  of  the  substances 
named  in  the  following  table,  be  tempered  with  water  to  the  consistence  of 
mortar,  and  be  placed  on  a  plate  of  glass,  they  will  exhibit  the  appearance 
indicated  in  the  table,  previous  to  slacking;  and  if  the  quantity  of  many  of 
the  substances  is  further  increased,  the  lime  will  not  slack  at  all  in  dry  sit- 
uations; but,  however  the  other  substances  may  be  increased  in  quantity,  or 
the  lime  be  varied  in  quality, — however  near  they  may  be  thus  made  to  ap- 
proach in  appearance  to  real  cements,  they  will  always  be  found  Ifalse  ce« 
roents,  by  immersion  in  water,  as,  either  on  setting,  or  at  considerable  and 
uncertain  times  thereafter,  they  fall  in  pieces,  and  are  likely  wholly  to  dis- 
integrate. 

The  second  column  indicates  the  time  occupied  in  setting  to  resist  a  mode- 
rate impression  of  the  finger,  and  the  temperature  of  compound ;  the  third  and 
fourth  columns,  the  times  occupied  in  attaining  sufficient  hardness  to  receive 
a  visible  mark  from  a  black  lead  pencil,  and  of  a  leaden  point;  the  fifth,  the 
time  occupied  in  slacking,  or  falling  to  pieces,  which  thev  did,  as  it  were^ 
inside,  while  hardening  externally;  indeed,  some  attained  sufficient  hard- 
ness to  receive  a  distinct  mark  from  a  brass  point,  while  becoming  rotten 
internally. 


Substances. 

Set  in 

Black  Lead. 

Lead. 

Slacked. 

Cast-iron, 

1  minute,  hot 

15  minutes. 

Wrought-iron, 

5  minutes,  hot 

5  minutes 

6  minutes. 

Emery, 

4  minutes,  hot 

■ 

3i  hours 

7  minutes. 

Glass, 

10  minutes,  warm 

15  minutes 

4  hours 

3  days 

Copper  slsgf. 

12  minutes,  warm 

20  minutes 

20  hours 

9  days 

Deutozide  lead. 

9  hours,  cool 

12  hours 

24  hours 

Peroxide  iron. 

35  minutes,  tepid 

40  minutes 

3  days 

50  minutes 

"      manganese. 

50  minutes,  tepid 

105  minutes 

75  mins.  tepid 

"      tin. 

30  minutes,  tepid 

40  mins.  tepid 

3  days 

10  days 

Silicious  sand. 

2  minutes,  hot 

3  minutes 

14  hours 

Calcined  pure  alumina, 

3  minutes,  warm 

5  minutes 

Calcined  magnesia. 

Never  remade  at  2 

days 

4  days 

10  days 

White  marble. 

8  minutes,  warm 

12  minutes 

3  hours 

4  days 

Chalk, 

15  minutes,  warm 

30  mins.  hot 

65  minutes 

White  marble,  300, 

30  minutes,  cool 

1^  hours  hot 

6  days 

Permanent 

Chalk,  300, 

25  minutes,  cool    |40  mins.  tepidl4  days 

Permanent 

The  ancients  were,  doubtless,  in  the  habit  of  nsing  cements  like  the  last 
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tvo.  A  friend,  Mr.  Bignell,  brought  me,  three  years  since,  a  fraf^ent  of 
an  enriched  ceiling  from  Pompeii,  which  he  saw  in  a  state  of  great  preser- 
fition;  on  analysiD,  I  found  it  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and,  while 
wund,  as  hard  as  alabaster;  perfectly  free  from  those  minute  cracks  always 
found  in  hydrate  compounds  of  lime,  formed  from  pure  carbonates. 

I  have  entered  rather  fully  on  this  subject,  not  only  to  illustrate  an  in- 
tricate branch  of  science,  but  to  give  a  warning  against  the  use  of  certain  mix- 
tares  ander  the  impression  that  they  are  useful  cements;  these,  we  shall 
find,  maybe  abundantly  procured  from  many  sources  hitherto  unknown, 
certain  in  their  action,  and  cheap  in  their  formation.  Before  I  abandoned 
the  investigations  undertaken  for  finding  some  useful  compound,  similar  to 
the  last,  I  tried  the  compounds  of  lime  with  charcoal,  coke,  sulphur,  various 
Bietallic  oxides,  stones,  raw  tfnd  calcined  clay,  mixtures  of  alcohol,  acetic 
acid,  sugar,  treacle,  and  oils;  all  of  which  have  the  property  of  delaying,  or 
iU!ipeftdin<r,  the  chemical  combination  of  lime  and  of  water,  but  none  led 
to  any  useful  results. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  see  the  real  nature  of  water  mortars,  or  mix- 
tures of  pare  limes  with  various  substances  with  which  they  harden  under 
water,  with  more  or  less  rapidity;  when  withdrawn  from  water,  they  some-* 
tines  continue  to  harden,  sometimes  cease  their  hardening,  and  sometimes, 
IS  it  is  said,  unharden;  we  will  not  only  endeavour  to  show  how  this  ari<ies, 
iMit  show,  also,  how  any  one  may  easily  understand  these  facts,  and  com- 
pare the  action  of  any  substance  hitherto  untried,  with  those  that  have  been 
lone  and  well  known. 

When  pure  lime  is  immersed  in  pure  water,  it  is  readily  dissolved,  pro- 
vided no  more  lime  is  introduced  than  will  saturate  the  water;  and  if,  in 
any  saturated  solution  of  lime,  any  lime  remains  undissolved,  and  any  of 
the  lime  in  solution  is  withdrawn  by  the  chemical  action  of  any  substance 
introduced  into  the  solution,  the  water  immediately  takes  up  another  por- 
tion of  the  undissolved  lime,  and  always  continues  in  a  saturated  state.  The 
lolotion,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  quickly  becomes  covered  with  a 
cnist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  defends  the  solution  from  farther  admix- 
tvre  of  carbonic  acid;  and  thus  the  actions  about  to  be  described,  take  place 
hjvirtoe  of  chemical  affinities  between  the  lime  and  water,  and  other  sub- 
stances, without  combination  with,  or  any  reference  to,  carbonic  acid,  which 
*e  shall  hereafter  find  to  have  peculiar  and  independent  affinities;  should 
>nj  doubt  remain  on  this  subject,  the  experiments  may  be  repeated,  with 
the  same  results,  in  air-tight  glass  jars. 

ft  has  long  been  known  that  tarras,  which  is  principally  a  silicidus 
Mbstauce,  and  puzzolano,  which  diflfers  from  tarras,  principally,  by  con- 
fiining  a  little  more  oxide  of  iron,  will,  each  of  them,  when  reduced  to  an 
iapalpable  state,  and  well  mixed  with  an  equal  weight,  or  more  or  less,  of 
pvre  hydrate  of  lime,  and  tempered  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  mor- 
tal and  placed  under  water,  gradually  concrete,  harden,  and  become 
limestone;  that,  if  withdrawn  from  the  water,  they  almost,  or  altogether, 
cease  from  hardening,  and,  if  returned  to  the  water  again,  continue  to  har- 
<lcn  to  a  great  degree.  It  is  not  so  well  known,  but  is  eqaallv  true,  that 
tkej  may,  by  merely  beating  them  up,  or  turning  and  well  chafing  up  with 
^  ihofel,  at  frequent  intervals  of  a  few  days,  be  kept  under  water,  or  in 
hoist  situations,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  without  hardening,  and  without 
'Dj  injury  whatever  to  their  subsequent  hardening  when  replaced  under 
V^er,  and  suffered  to  repose;  for,  though  these  substances  harden  greatly 
'>  tine,  say  a  year,  yet  the  hardness  they  acquire  is  almost  imperceptible, 
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say  in  ten  or  twelve  days;  and  freqaent  and  thorough  stirring  of  them  always 
restores  their  original  plasticity. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  hydrate  of  pure  lime,  tempered  with  water  to 
the  consistence  of  mortar,  with  any  quantity  of  silicioas  sand,  and  placed 
under  water,  will  never  harden,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  placed  in  a  current 
of  water,  the  lime  will  be  wholly  dissolved,  and  carried  away;  but  it  is  also 
equally  true,  that  if  the  silicious  sand  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  state, 
previous  to,  or  after,  admixture  with  the  hydrate,  the  mixture  will  harden 
gradually  under  water;  and  It  is  also  equally  true,  that  a  similarly  formed 
mixture  of  hjdrate,  and  of  calcined  pure  alumina,  will  harden  under 
water,  and  that  neither  of  these  substances  harden  so  readily,  or  so  much, 
under  water,  as  tarras,  or  puz7.olano,  which  are  both  principally  composed 
t)f  them,  as  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  analysis  of  these  substancesi 
which  I  shall  hereafter  give;  nor  will  a  mixture  of  silica  and  pure  alumiDSf 
in  the  proportions  in  which  these  substances  are  found  in  clays,  (pipe  claj, 
for  instance,  being  a  compound  of  one  part  of  alumina,  and  three  of  silica,^ 
calcined  or  uncalcined,  be  found  to  set  and  harden,  when  tempered  wita 
lime,  and  placed  under  water,  so  well  as  those  substances  do  Beparatelj,8a 
before  stated;  but  they  all  do  harden,  more  or  less.  We  will  hereafter  ex* 
plain  the  cause  of  Jheir  different  behaviour;  at  present,  we  will  endeavour 
to  show  why  or  how,  they  harden  at  all. 

Chemists  have  stated  as  a  general  law,  that  when  any  two  substances 
enter  into  chemical  combination,  one  or  both  of  them  must  be,  at  the  time, 
in  a  state  of  fluidity.  I  have  never  seen  it  stated,  but,  from  long  con- 
sideration I  believe  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  when  three  or  more  substances 
enter  into  chemical  combination,  two  or  more  of  those  substances  must 
be  then,  or  have  been  at  some  previous  time  when  in  contact,  in  a  fluid 
state. 

Now,  to  apply  this  law,  is  to  explain  the  rationale  of  the  hardening  of 
water  mortars.  The  hydrate  of  lime,  a  solid,  is  mixed  with  the  tarras, 
or  puzzolano,  or,  in  other  words,  is  associated  with  silex,  another  solid, 
ana  placed  in  fluid  water;  now,  the  lime  is  soluble  in  this  water,  and 
its  solution,  coming  into  contact  with  the  remaining  solid,  (silex,)  for  which 
lime  has  a  greater  affinity  by  far  than  for  water,  it  quits  the  water,  and  at- 
taches itself  to  the  silex,  and  the  water,  being  again  at  liberty,  dissolves 
another  portion  of  lime,  to  be  again,  in  its  turn,  attached  to  the  silex;  and, 
In  favourable  circumstances,  this  proceeds  till  the  soft  mixture  is  indurated, 
and  becomes  a  hardened  mass. 

That  this  is  a  true  and  faithful  representation  of  the  wonderful  change 
produced  in  these  substances,  is  rendered  undeniable  by  the  following  ex- 
periment, which  I  made  to  test  the  opinion  just  given. 

Into  a  basin  of  water,  was  introduced  a  plate  of  glass,  on  which  was  laid 
small  and  separate  particles  of  coarse  grains  of  tarras,  of  puzzolano,  of  silex, 
of  alumina,  of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  common  forge  scales,  of  coarse  fragments 
of  Roman  cement,  and  other  substances  likely  to  attract  the  lime,  and  to 
concrete  with  it  into  masses;  and  on  another  part  of  the  glass  was  laid  a 
small  piece  of  quick-lime,  which,  slacking,  was  dissolved  by  the  water;  the 
water  soon  became  saturated  with  lime^  covered  with  a  protecting  coat  of 
carbonate;  the  lime  was  attracted  with  more  or  less  force  to  the  different, 
distinct,  and  distant  substances,  from  the  water,  and  there  were,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days,  found  concrete  masses  of  lime,  and  of  the  respective 
substances,  more  or  less  advanced  in  hardness,  and  the  hardness  so  obtained 
was  in  direct  proportion  to,  and  was  an  evident  measure  of,  their  respective 
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tfEnitiea  for  lime;  and  are  evidently,  also,  superior  to  that  existing  between 
lime  and  water.  Now,  this  experiment  accounts  perfectly  for  the  harden- 
ing of  water  mortars,  for  their  ceasing  to  harden  when  withdrawn  from  wa- 
ter, and  for  their  again  continuing  to  harden  when  replaced  in  water.  Why 
they  sometimes  continue  to  harden  out  of  water,  and  sometimes  to  retro- 
g»de,  as  well  as  why  tarras  and  puzzolano  harden  better  than  the  principal 
elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  whether  those  elements  be  combined 
or  uncombined,  will  all  be  satisfactorily  shown  when  we  have  made  some 
necessary  farther  advances  in  our  inquiries. 


On  Surrendering  and  Renewing  Paiente  under  Amended  Specifieations.  By 

the  Editor. 

In  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal,  p.  313,  in  noticing  a  patent  obtained 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Gayler,  of  New  York,  for  manufacturing  iron  chests,  we  re- 
narked  that  the  patent  originally  issued  to  Mr.  Gayler  for  these  chests,  had 
been  vacated  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  in  consequence  of  defects  in  the  specification,  and 
expressed  a  doubt  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  the  new  patent 
could  be  sustained.  By  referring  to  the  notice  here  alluded  to,  the  reader 
will  find  a  brief  statement  of  the  erounds  upon  which  that  doubt  was  founded. 
Our  attention  has  been  since  called  to  this  subject,  and  upon  further  reflec- 
tion we  are  apprehensive  that  our  first  impressions  upon  this  point  may 
prove  to  be  incorrect;  we  have  also  conversed  with  two  gentlemen  of  the 
bar  respecting  it,  who  believe  that  a  patent  which  has  been  declared  void 
by  a  court,  may,  under  the  act  of  July  3d,  1832,  be  surrendered  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  reissued  under  an  amended  specification.  This  act 
provides  that  whenever  a  patent  **shall  be  invalid  or  inoperative,  by  reason 
that  any  of  the  terms  or  conditions  prescribed  in  the  third  section  of  the  act 
[of  February  Slst,  1793]  have  not,  by  inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake, 
and  without  fraudulent  or  deceptive  intention,  been  complied  with  on  the 
part  of  the  said  inventor,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  upon 
the  surrender  to  him  of  such  patent,  to  cause  a  new  patent  to  be  granted,'' 
&c 

All  the  patents  which  had  been  surrendered  subsequently  to  the  passing 
of  this  act,  and  prior  to  that  by  Mr.  Gayler,  were,  we  believe,  surrendered 
upon  a  conviction  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  patentee,  that  he  had  not 
complied  in  the  first  instance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  ^nd  that  his 
patent  would  not,  therefore,  be  sustained  if  cairied  into  court.  There  does 
sot,  however,  appear,  in  the  wording  of  the  law,  any  thing  to  prevent  the 
Barrendering  of  a  patent  after  it  has  been  declared  void  by  a  jury,  as  this 
does  no  more  than  prove  it  to  be  '^invalid  and  inoperative,"  and  appears, 
therefore,  to  place  it  in  the  precise  condition  in  which  the  relief  contempla- 
ted by  the  act  is  to  be  afforded.  Until  this  has  been  done,  the  patent  is  not 
absolntelj  **invalid  and  inoperative,"  however  strong  the  conviction  may 
be  that  such  would  prove  to  be  its  condition,  if  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of 
the  law. 

The  foregoing  view  of  the  operation  of  the  law  appears  to  be  much  more 
coosonant  with  justice  than  that  first  taken  by  us,  as  a  patentee  might,  un- 
doubted I  j,  surrender  his  patent,  had  his  errors  been  discovered  by  himself, 
or  by  his  friends,  and  it  would  be  no  small  hardship,  were  the  remedy  de- 
nied becaase  they  had  been  detected  by  an  adversary. 
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It  maj  be  proper  to  observe,  that  a  reiBSued  patent  stands  precisely  npon 
the  same  basis  with  that  originally  obtained;  that  is  to  saj,  the  surrender 
and  reissuing  do  not  of  themselves  give  to  it  any  validity,  bat  only  afford 
an  opportunity  to  render  it  valid.  The  patentee  may  still  claim  more  than 
he  has  invented,  or  the  whole  thing  patented  may  be  without  novelty,  and 
stand  no  better  chance  of  being  sustained  than  it  did  in  the  first  instance. 
We  could  point  to  several  reissued  patents,  which  we  believe  to  be  in  this 
predicament,  and  which  must  remain  so,  until  the  Ethiopian  can  change  his 
skin,  and  the  leopard  his  spots. 
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Ei»ay$  on  Meteorology.     By  James  P.  Espt,  Mem.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  &c. 

TO  TBS  COXXITTXE  OV  FVBLIC1,TI0V8. 

6f.ntlemen,->-I  send  you  now,  for  publication,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
essajrs  on  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  water-spouts,  land -spouts,  winds,  and  baro- 
metric fluctuations,  in  which,  I  hope,  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  sacceas* 
fully  traced  these  phenomena  to  their  true  causes. 

The  announcement  that  these  essays  were  about  to  .be  published,  waa 
made  in  a  communication  of  mine,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
in  1834,  and  they  have  only  been  withheld  with  a  view  to  accumulate  such 
a  mass  of  facts,  as  would  place  the  theory  on  an  immovable  foundation. 
Such  a  mass  has  now  been  collected,  and  I  promise  the  reader,  in  advance, 
that  he  will  find  developed  in  the  following  essays,  a  law  in  meteorology, 
which,  founded  on  acknowledged  dynamical  principles,  explains  at  once, 
with  a  simplicity  which  nothing  but  nature  can  equal,  all  the  etven  phe- 
nomena mentioned  above. 

The  importance  of  this  law  will  readily  be  admitted,  when  it  is  under- 
stood titat  by  it  may  be  known  whether  there  is  a  great  storm  raging  at  aoj^ 
time  within  four  or  five  hundred  miles  of  the  observer,  and  also  the  directioa 
of  that  storm,  with  the  means  of  avoiding  it,  if  the  observer  is  at  sea. 

Yours,  &c. 

James  P.  Espt. 

No.  I. 
Theory  oj  HaU. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Berard  and  Delaroche,  andalao 
by  those  of  Clement  and  Desormes,  that  the  specific  heat  of  atmospheric  air 
is  ab(»ut  .250,  that  of  water  being  one. 

Now,  if  these  experiments  are  correct,  and  they  appear  to  be  so,  it  wilt 
be  easy  to  account  fur  the  formation  of  rain,  snow,  and  hail,  and  several 
other  atmospheric  phenomena,  which  have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. 

The  theory  of  these  meteors  may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  When  a  por- 
tion of  transparent  vapour,  in  the  air,  is  condensed  into  cloud,  or  water,  the 
latent  caloric  given  otU  expands  the  air  containing  it  six  times  as  much  as  it 
contracts  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  into  toater. 

This  general  principle  will  be  most  easily  explained  by  calculatiog a  par- 
ticular case.  Suppose  the  weight  of  vapour  in  the  air  to  be  one^ixty-fourth 
that  of  the  air,  which  ia  the  fact  when  the  dew-point  ta  about  71^  Fah.  Now, 
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if  ill  this  yapour  should  be  removed  rrom  the  air,  the  diminntion  of  balk, 
00  the  supposition  that  the  specific  gravity  of  vapour  is  .625^,  that  of  air 
being  one,  would  be  .045  of  the  whole. 

As  it  is  known  that  the  sum  of  the  sensible  and  latent  caloric  of  the  va- 
pour of  water  is  always  equal  to  1212^  Fab.,  if  we  subtract  71°,  the  dew- 
point  assumed  above,  from  1212%  it  will  leave  1141^  for  the  latent  heat  of 
vapour  at  the  temperature  of  71^.  As  this  latent  heat  would  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  sixty-four  times  its  weight  of  water,  17-8°,  it  will  raise  the  air 
in  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  condensed,  four  times  that  quantity,  or  71.2^ 
Now,  if  air  at  the  temperature  of  32°  be  raised  71.2o»  it  will  be  expanded 
0.15ths  of  its  whole  bulk,  nearly,  which  is  six  times  its  contraction  from  the 
condensation  of  its  vapour  into  cloud,  or  water* 

The  calculation  here  made  is  undoubtedly  low,  for  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  air  to  which  it  is  intended  to  apply,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  is  below 
32°,  and  though  the  capacity  of  air  is  increased  by  a  diminished  pressure, 
yet  it  is  believed  that  that  increase  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  140°  of  heat  given  out,  in  the  case  of  hail,  at  the  moment  of  congela- 
tion, for  which  no  allowance  is  made  in  the  above  calculation. 

It  follows,  then,  from  the  principle  here  demonstrated,  that  the  moment 
a  portion  of  transparent  vapour  in  the  air  begins  to  condense  into  cloud,  the 
air  in  which  it  is  contained  begins  to  expand,  and,  consequently,  if  an 
equilibrium  existed  before,  it  is  now  destroyed,  and  the  cloud  will  continue 
to  ascend  as  long  as  its  temperature  is  greater  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
air. 

Without  examining  its  condition  everv  instant  of  its  ascent,  let  us  ima- 
gine it  to  have  ascended  three  miles  and  a  half,  or  6000  yards,  where  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  air  is  about  half  that  at  the  surface  from  which 
we  suppose  it  to  set  out.  In  consequence,  then,  of  occupying  a  double 
space,  the  dew-point  would  be  50^,  provided  none  of  the  vapour  is  turned 
to  water.  On  the  same  supposition,  the  temperature  of  the  air  would 
fall,  in  consequence  of  expansion,  one  degree  Tor  every  hundred  yards  ot 
ascent,  it  it  preserved  the  same  relative  temperature  to  the  surrounding  air 
which  it  had  at  first,  and  its  temperature  would  then  be  11°.  But  this  tem- 
perature is  impossible  with  a  dew-point  of  50^,  for  the  temperature  could 
not  fall  below  50°,  without  bringing  the  dew-point  with  it. 

From  necessity,  therefore,  the  dew-point  must  fall  below  50^,  to  a  point 
where  latent  caloric  enough  is  evolved  by  the  condensation  of  vapour,  to 
beat  up  the  air  from  11°  to  that  point. 

1  find,  by  calculation,  that  if  the  dew-point  sinks  sixteen  degrees  below 
50«,  Ht^^*  ^^  ^^^  whole  vapour  in  the  air  will  be  condensed,  and  this  will 
beat  the  containing  air  23  degrees,  the  excess  of  which  over  the  16  degrees 
of  depression  will  make  up  the  difference  between  11°  and  50^.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  temperature  of  air,  when  it  has  ascended  6000  yards,  with 
a  dew-point  of  71°  at  its  commencement,  will  have  a  dew-point  of  34  de« 
trees,  and  l>e  23  degrees  warmer  than  the  surrounding  air  at  that  elevation. 
To  like  manner  it  may  be  shown,  by  assuming  other  points  at  greater  eleva- 
tion ID  this  upward  motion,  that  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
air  in  the  vortex,  and  th$  surrounding  air,  is  constantly  increasing  with  the 
elevation,  until  the  moment  when  the  vapour  is  all  condensed  into  water, 
when  it  will  be  71.2°  higher,  as  was  shown  before.  After  it  passes  this 
point,  it  will  continue  its  motion  upwards,  c/ry,  and,  of  course,  not  increas- 
ing in  temperature  beyond  71.2°  higher  than  the  surrounding  air,  but  wUI 
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preserve  this  difference  ontil  it  reaches  the  sarfaee  of  the  atmosphere,  where 
It  will  spread  itself  out,  and  come  to  rest.  We  have  now  a  colomn  of  air 
reaching  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  surface  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the 
satoe  temperature  as  the  surrounding  air  below,  and  71.2^  greater  above, 
making  a  mean  of  55 .6®.  Now,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  surrouoding 
air  may  be  taken  as  low  as  32  demesi  and,  consequently,  the  expansion 
due  to  these  35.6^  will  be  ff^ths  of  the  whole  hei^t  of  the  atmosphere;  and 
as  the  atmosphere  would  be  27,000  feet  high,  if  it  were  throoehout  of  the 
same  density  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  expansion  will  be  |f^  of 
27,000  feet  ca  2070  feet  This  vortex  column,  then,  is  pressed  upwards 
with  a  force  equal  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  of  the  density  at  the  earth's 
surface,  2070  feet  high,  and  will  move  upwards,  as  is  demonstrated  in  me- 
chanics, with  a  velocity  in  feet  per  second  a  \/2070  X  8  s  364,  which  is 
4.13  miles  per  minute,  or  218  miles  per  hour.  Nor  is  this  great  velocity  at 
all  incredible,  for  the  upward  motion  in  the  vortex  is  as  much  greater  than 
the  horizontal  motion  ot  the  air  towards  the  vortex,  as  the  motion  of  the  air 
in  a  chimney  is  greater  than  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  air  in  the  room 
towards  the  fireplace. 

I  am  aware  that  several  corrections  would  have  to  be  made  to  the  nnm- 
bers  used  above,  if  strict  numerical  accuracy  were  my  object.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  probable  that  the  air  in  the  higher  regions  contains,  as  Mr.  Ivory 
asserts,  more  caloric  to  the  pound  than  in  the  lower  regions,  for  it  is  the  upper 
air  which  receives  the  latent  caloric  given  out  in  rains,  and  snows,  and 
hails;  but  this  correction  would  vary  the  result  so  little,  that,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  I  have  chosen  to  neglect  it.  Besides,  the  truth  of  the  theory 
does  not  at  all  depend  on  the  numerical  accuracy  of  the  above  calculation. 
It  is  believed,  indeed,  that  the  latent  caloric  given  out  by  congelation, 
would,  after  all  the  other  corrections  were  made,  be  sufficient  to  turn  the 
scale  in  its  favour;  but,  even  if  it  should  be  found  otherwise  by  a  closer  in- 
vestigation than  I  propose  now  to  give  the  subject,  the  truth  of  the  theory 
cannot  be  touched,  unless  it  shall  be  discovered  that  the  experiments  on  the 
specific  caloric  of  atmospheric  air,  mentioned  above,  are  erroneous  to  a  de- 
gree altogether  incredible.  For,  if  the  capacity  of  air  should  be  found  to 
be  four  times  as  great  as  supposed  above,  I  find,  even  then,  that  the  la- 
tent caloric  given  out  on  the  formation  of  a  cloud,  would  cause  an  expansion 
just  double  the  contraction  from  the  condensation  of  the  vapour,  and  thai^ 
too,  without  the  assistance  of  the  caloric  given  out  by  congelation.  And 
even  this  small  expansion,  calculated  on  the  principles  laid  down  before, 
would  give  an  upward  velocity  of  100  miles  per  hour. 

As  the  result  here  deduced  is  so  extraordinary  and  unexpected,  it  will, 
no  doubt,  excite  diemists  to  determine,  with  the  greatest  care,  the  specific 
caloric  of  atmospheric  air,  as  this  is  the  only  point  concerning  which  any 
doubt  remains,  on  which  the  theory  advocated  depends.  The  latent  caloric 
of  vapour,  the  expansion  of  air  by  neat,  and  its  velocity  upwards  for  a  given 
expansion,  are  perfectly  known. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  see  how  the  theory  will  explain  the  phenomena. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  no  theory  will  stand  the  test  of  examination, 
which  will  not  show  how,  in  the  case  of  hail,  drops  of  rain  are  first  formed, 
and  then  frozen.  This  theory  readily  accounts  for  this  circumstance;  for, 
when  the  dew-point  is  high,  and  near  the  temperature  of  the  air,  condensa- 
tion of  the  vapour  into  drops  of  rain  will  take  place  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  the  ascending  vortex,  and  these  drops  will  increase  in  size  until 
they  are  carried  op  far  beyond  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation,  where 
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tbej  will  be  frozeD.  That  verj  large  drops  will  be  carried  up  while  they 
lie  in  the  ascending  vortez»  will  readily  be  admitted ,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  velocity  of  the  ascendiDK  vortex  was  demonstrated  to  be  about  364 
(set  per  second,  even  when  the  dew-point  was  taken  at  71  degrees.  If  the 
dew-point  had  been  taken  at  80  degrees,  a  much  greater  velocity  would 
have  been  the  result.  It  is  known  by  ezperimeat,  that  when  common  at- 
Bospheric  air  moves  with  a  velocity  of  one  foot  per  second,  its  impulse  on 
a  sqoare  foot  of  surface,  perpendicular  to  its  motion,  is  sixteen  grains;  and 
as  the-  force  of  all  fluids  is  as  the  square  of  their  velocity,  the  force  of  air 
in  the  vortex,  on  the  supposition  of  its  density  being  equal  to  common  air, 

voald  be  364|'  X  16  grains,  about  361  lbs.  on  each  square  foot  of  surface. 
Bat  as  the  air  in  the  vortex,  at  the  height  to  which  hailstones  may  be  car- 
ried, is  probably  not  more  than  one-third  the  common  density,  the  actual 
force  of  upward  impulse,  at  this  great  elevation,  is  only  ooe*third  of  361 
pounds  to  the  square  foot;  a  power  still  sufficient  to  raise  a  cube  of  ice  one 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  a  decisive  proof  against  my  theory,  if  it 
fails  to  account  for  hailstones,  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne, fifteen  feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  and  eleven  feet  thick;  nor  of  those 
which  fell,  or  are  said  to  have  fallen,  in  the  reign  of  Tippoo  Saib,  as  large 
u  elephants;  for  these  accounts  are  probably  exaggerations.*  And  yet,  if 
we  suppose  the  vortex  perpendicular,  and  the  dew-point  high,  its  power 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  an  elephant  some  distance,  but  certainly  not  so 
high  as  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation.  We  have  certainly  many  au- 
thentic accounts  of  hailstones  weighing  half  a  pound,  and  more.  Pouillet 
has  given  an  account  of  a  hail  storm  which  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  fialtic,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1788,  in  two  bands,  parallel  to  each  other, 
about  fifteen  miles  apart,  in  which  space  there  was  a  great  rain.  The  east- 
em  band  was,  at  a  mean,  about  six  or  seven  miles  broad,  and  the  western 
about  twelve  miles.  The  rain,  however,  was  on  the  outside  of  these  bands 
of  hail,  as  well  as  between  them.  The  progress  of  the  storm  from  the  south- 
west to  the  north-east  was  about  fifty  miles  per  hour,  and  the  hail  continued 
to  £all  not  more  than  eight  minutes  at  any  one  place,  yet  the  devastation 
was  immense,  the  largest  of  the  hailstones  being  about  eight  ounces. 

If  I  had  made  this  storm  myself,  it  would  be  said  that  I  had  made  it  to 
illustrate  my  theory.  For  it  is  manifest  that  the  out-spreading  of  the  vortex 
above,  will,  in  many  cases,  carry  with  itthe  hailstones,  and  those  which  are 
least  the  farthest,  and  these  smaller  hailstones,  on  the  outside  of  the  bands, 
will  melt  before  they  reach  the  earth,  while  the  larger  hailstones,  falling 
more  awiftly,  and  having  more  ice  to  melt,  may  reach  the  earth  in  the  form 
ef  hail.  Thus  the  two  veins  of  hail,  and  the  rain  on  the  outside  of  thein, 
are  oinnifestly  accounted  for;  it  is  not  quite  so  plain  why  it  should  only  rain 
in  the  middle.  Nevertheless,  if  we  consider  that  the  vortex  moved  with  a 
velocity  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  we  will 
readily  perceive  that,  as  it  would  require  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
for  the  drops  of  rain  to  be  carried  up  to  their  greatest  elevation,  and  to  fall 
down  to  the  earth,  during  which  time  the  vortex  would  move  forward  twenty 
sr  tweotj-five  miles,  neither  hail  nor  rain  could  appear  in  front  of  the  vor- 
tex, and  at  it  could  not  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  vortex,  being  prevented  by 
the  fivce  of  the  ascending  air,  whatever  fell  between  the  two  bands  of  hall 

*  Pouillet,  vol  iv.,  p.  836,  et  leq. 
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must  ha%'e  descended  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  vortex,  where  the  resistance 
might  have  been  so  great  to  its  descent  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  air,  u  to 
cause  it  to  melt  before  it  reached  the  earth. 

The  correctness  of  this  explanation  acquires  additional  probability  from 
the  fact  that,  in  hail  storms,  the  hail  almost  always  precedes  the  rain,  as 
appears  from  the  facts  collected  by  Pouillet.  After  mentioning  the  facts 
connected  with  this  remarkable  storm,  this  highly  enlightened  philosopher 
says:  ^*In  explaining  the  meteor  hail,  there  are  but  two  difficulties,  but  these 
are  great,  and  we  may  say,  in  advance,  they  remain  above  all  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  resolve  them. 

^^First.  To  explain  how  the  cold  is  produced  which  congeals  the  water, 
and  then  to  show  how  a  hailstone  which  has  acquired  sufficient  volume  to 
fall  by  its  own  weight,  remains  yet  suspended  in  the  air  during  all  the  time 
necessary  to  acquire  a  volume  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  in  circumference." 

These  two  difficulties  have  already  been  fully  explained.  But  the  power 
of  the  theory  does  not  stop  here.  It  explains  all  the  showers  of  dust,  and 
rains  of  blood,  (which  are  only  water  holding  clay  in  solution,) of  which  we 
have  a  great  many  well  authenticated  accounts.  For,  when  the  vortex 
reaches  down  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  able  to  carry  up  large  quan- 
tities of  earth,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extract:  *'0n  the  6th  of 
July,  1822,  at  35  minutes  past  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  the  plain  of  Ossonville, 
sixleagoes  WS W.  of  St.  Omer,  and  six  leagues  SE.  of  Boulofi;ne,  clouds 
were  seen  coming  from  different  directions,  and  uniting  togetner-rapidly 
o?er  the  plain ;  they  soon  formed  but  one,  which  covered  the  horizon.  An 
instant  after,  they  saw  descend  from  this  cloud  a  thick  vapour,  having  the 
blueish  colour  of  sulphur  in  combustion;  it  formed  an  inverted  cone,  whose 
base  was  in  the  cloud.  After  it  passed  from  that  place,  it  was  discovered 
that  it  had  made  an  excavation  in  the  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  twenty 
or  twenty-five  feet  in  circumference,  and  three  or  four  feet  deep  in  the 
middle.  After  tearing  down  a  barn,  and  some  trees,  it  passed  on,  a  distance 
of  two  leagues,  without  touching  the  earth,  carrying  with  it  large  branches 
of  trees,  which  it  threw  out  to  the  right  and  left  with  much  noise.  Havioe 
then  arrived  at  an  elevated  wood,  it  tore  off  the  tops  of  many  oaks,  and 
carried  them  over  the  village  of  Vendome,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, on 
the  east  side  of  the  forest.  In  this  commune,  it  tore  up  by  the  roots  a  large 
sycamore,  and  carried  it  600  yards.  The  meteor,  during  its  whole  course, 
was  like  a  bullet,  which  strikes  the  earth,  and  rebounds,  tearing  up  the  earth 
in  places,  and  from  time  to  time  throwing  out  from  its  centre  globes  of  fire, 
ana  globes  of  sulphurous  vapours,  and  branches  of  trees.  In  the  village  of 
Witcanestre,  of  forty  houses,  thirty-two  were  prostrated,  with  their  walls 
all  thrown  outwards,  and  at  Lambre,  eighteen,  chiefly  built  of  bricks,  were 
sapped  to  their  foundations  in  the  same  extraordinary  manner.^'  Nothing  is 
said  of  either  hail  or  rain  accompanying  this  meteor. 

Another  spout,  almost  exactly  similar  to  this  in  violence,  took  place  near 
Treves,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  £5th  of  June,  1829.  Suddenly,  from  the 
middle  of  a  black  cloud,  about  20^  above  the  horizon,  a  luminous  mass  be* 
gan  t<f  move  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  to  tear  it  open  violently.  The 
cloud  near  the  top  very  soon  took  the  form  of  a  chimney,  from  which  escaped 
a  smoke  of  a  whitish  gray,  mingled,  at  intervals,  with  jets  of  flame,  and  ri- 
sing through  several  openings,  with  as  much  force  (so  several  witnesses  ex- 
press  themselves)  as  if  it  had  been  driven  with  great  force  by  several  bel- 
lows.   It  had  not  gone  far,  when  a  new  meteor,  as  some  thought,  appeared 
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in  contact  with  the  grooDd,  nearlj  under  the  other,  though  a  little  behind, 
and  producing  great  destruction. 

One  man,  who  was  prostrated  by  the  spout,  affirms  that  ifaere  were  two 
carreots,  in  contrary  directions.  The  path  of  the  meteor  was  from  tea  to 
eighteen  yards  wide,  as  marked  on  the  earth,  and  about  2100  yards  long. 
It  lasted  about  eighteen  minutes,  and,  as  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and 
a  half,  it  had  the  form  of  a  serpent,  of  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  with 
its  head  towards  the  NNE.,  and  its  tail  opposite.  It  disappeared  suddenly, 
and  without  eiplosion,  and,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  hailstones  of 
extraordinary  size  fell  in  the  woods,  to  the  NN\V.  of  the  place  where  the 
spout  had  passed.  The  sun  did  not  appear  during  this  whole  time,  and 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  air;  at  least,  so  several  of  the  spectators  affirm. 

The  various  phenomena  accompanying  these  two  spouts  seem  to  me  to  ta- 
votr,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  the  fact  of  upward  motion;  especially 
the  manner  in  which  the  houses  were  prostrated  by  the  first.  Indeed,  this 
Utter  phenomenon  appears  to  me  to  be  an  ezperimentum  cracis,*-to  prove 
that  a  light  column  of  air  was  suddenly  brought  over  the  houses,  thus  pros- 
trated; and  by  thus  diminishing  the  pressure  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  the 
elasticity  of  the  air  within  producea  an  explosion,  prostrating  the  walls  out- 
wards, and  carrying  off  the  roof. 

An  upward  force  which  could  carry  off  a  large  sycamore  many  hundred 
yards,  must  have  been  quite  adequate  to  produce  this  effect,  if  it  could  be 
brovght  to  act  instantaneously,  or  even  very  suddenly,  which,  in  the  present 
case,  the  whole  description  of  the  phenomena  induces  me  to  believe  was  the 
fact  Now,  the  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  column  in  the  vortex,  as 
estimated  above,  is  more  than  a  pound  to  the  square  inch,  where  the  dew- 
point  was  assumed  at  71^,  which  is  a  very  moderate  case,  as  the  dew-point 
is  frequently  75^,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  80°,  in  this  climate.  Besides, 
a  friend  of  mine  informed  me,  that  in  a  violent  storm  in  Delaware  Bay,  he 
observed  his  barometer  at  27  inches,  which  amounts  to  a  pound  and  a  half 
diminished  pressure  on  a  square  inch;  and  it  will  appear,  hereafter,  that  the 
barometer  stood  as  low  as  28  inches,  near  the  termination  of  a  spout  in  the 
Orkneys.  If  we  take  this  low  estimate,  which  gives  one  pound  to  the  square 
inch,  the  force  on  a  wall  of  a  house  from  within,  outwards,  at  the  moment 
the  vortex  comes  over  it,  supposing  it  to  be  20  feet  high,  and  30  feet  lon^, 
would  tie  46,120  pounds.  One-tenth  of  this  force  woold^prostrate  an  ordi- 
nary wall. 

Windows,  also,  have  been  known  to  have  been  burst  open  outwards,  in 
this  country,  by  a  violent  and  narrow  storm,  attended  with  hail,  even  when 
tbe  houses  were  not  thrown  down;  but  as  this  might  sometimes  occur  when 
aa  open  door  might  be  directed  to  a  horizontal  current^  it  is  not  adduced 
here  as  proof  positive  that  this  effect  was  produced  by  an  upward  vortex. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  same  spout  which  burst  out  windows,  also  lifted  up, 
and  carried  to  a  great  distance,  heavy  materials,  these  facts  may  well  be 
adduced  m  favourable  to  the  theory.  In  one  case,  however,  which  may  be 
considered  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  theory,  the  roof  was  taken  off  from 
a  bam,  and  the  grain  in  the  inside  carried  out  at  the  top,  without  the  walls 
being  thrown  down. 

In  the  eighty-eighth  volume  of  the  Journal  de  Physique,  pase  274,  is  an 
account  of  a  great  many  spouts,  both  by  sea  and  land.  One  of  these,  in  the 
the  south  of  France,  unroofed  eighty  houses,  dispersed  through  the  country 
the  sheaves  of  corn  which  it  carried  out  of  a  barn,  broke  the  doors  and  win- 
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dows  of  a  cbateaii,aDd  tore  up  the  payement  id  the  middle  of  a  room,  with- 
oat  deranging  some  piles  of  china  ware  in  it. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  hail  which  fell  almost  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  spout,  was  connected  in  some  waj  with  the  spout  itself.  The 
manner  of  its  connexion  is  fully  explained  bj  the  theorj.  And  even  the 
perfect  calm  which  reigned  a  short  distance  beyond  the  borders  of  the  spoot, 
which,  in  this  instance,  was  very  narrow,  may  easily  be  imagined  from  the 
outspreading  of  the  air  above,  causing  an  increased  pressure  on  the  barome- 
ter, and  thus  preventing  the  air,  beyond  a  certain  distance,  from  moviog 
towards  the  spout  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  beyond  this  point,  even 
causing  it  to  move  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  directioo,  also,  in  which  the  latter  spout  leaned,  may  also  be  ac- 
counted for  on  supposition  that  the  upper  part  of  it  reached  the  current  of 
air  which,  in  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  is  always  moving  from  the 
south-west  to  the  north-east;  for, as  soon  as  it  reached  that  current,  its  upper 
part  would  be  blown  in  that  direction,  and  the  spout  itself  would  have  to 
move  in  that  direction  with  it  Moreover,  the  spout  would  be  stationarj, 
if  it  was  formed  in  still  air,  until  its  upper  part  should  reach  this  upper  cur- 
rent, which  might  be  twenty  or  thirty  seconds,  and  this  will  account  for  the 
excavation  of  the  earth  under  the  place  where  the  spout  was  seen  to  be 
formed. 

Again,  the  theory  will  account  for  the  rebounding  of  the  spout, — that  is, 
of  its  sometimes  reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  not.  For, 
where  the  dew-point  was  very  near  the  temperature  of  the  air,  there  a  very 
slight  rarefaction  of  the  air  would  produce  cold  enough  to  cause  a  conden- 
sation of  the  vapour,  and  so  the  vortex,  with  its  condensed  vapour,  would 
be  seen  to  reach  the  earth,  and  vice  versa,  where  the  dew-point  should  be 
many  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  air. 


rom  TBI  JOUKVAK  OV  TBI  FBUTKXIH  IiriTITim* 


CamputatioM  of  the  Principal  Phases  of  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  May  ISth^ 
ISSG^  for  several  places  in  the  United  States.  By  Sears  C.  Walker, 
Esq.        ' 

The  following  computations  of  the  principal  phases  of  the  solar  eclipse  of 
May  15th,  183o,  have  been  made  by  £.  O.  Kendall,  and  duplicates  of  sev- 
eral of  them  by  H.  Wilson,  from  formulae  which  I  have  prepared  from  the 
elements  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  after  the  method  of  Mr.  WooHiouse. 
The  beginning,  greatest  obscuration,  and  end,  are  given  in  mean  solar  time, 
May  15th,  A.  M.,  civil  reckoning.  I  have  examined  them,and  believe  them 
to  be  correct. 


Solar  EcKpse  cfMay,  1636. 
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Where,— 

/  fiSB  the  latitude  of  a  place  +  North  —  South 
X  as  the  longitude  from  Oreenwich  +  East  —  West 
(12h.  +  x)  +  <   Bs  the  local  mean  time  of  beginning,  a.  m.  Maj  15. 
(12h.  -f  x)  +  <'  «  the   «<        «<      ««        greatest  obscaration. 
(12h.  +  x)  +  t"  =  the  '*        «*      "         end. 
209"*  18'  13"  —  «  s  an^le  for  beginning. 

21P  12'  37"  aa  position  of  moon's  centre  for  greatest  obacoratioD. 
212''  52'  26"  +  «"  »  angle  for  end. 
[4.62355]  (1  +  cos  a')  B  digits  eclipsed  on  sun's  south  limb. 

The  above  angles  of  position  are  reckoned  from  north  to  the  right,  roimd 
the  circle,  as  seen  in  a  telescope  that  inferts. 

In  these  equations,  •,  «',  V,  for  the  United  States^  are  to  be  taken  in 
the  second  quadrant.  The  sum  of  the  apparent  semi-diameters  has  beea 
diminished  5".  If  this  correction  for  irradiation  be  rejected,  the  beginnings 
will  take  place  12.1s.  earlier,  and  the  ends  15.1s.  later,  than  the  times 
above  given.  These  results  agree  verj  nearly  with  the  rigorous  computa- 
tions in  the  American  Almanac,  and  with  the  approximate  compatations  in 
the  same,  with  the  single  exception  of  Pittsbure,  at  which  place,  the  be^o- 
ning,  greatest  obscuration,  and  end,  will  take  place  thirteen  minutes  earlier 
than  the  times  given  in  that  publication.  * 

Philadelphia^  March^  1836. 


Franklin  Institute. 


ARnuttz  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  Institute, 
January  26th,  1836, 

Mr.  Matthias  W.  Baldwin  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board;  and 

Messrs.  Frederick  Fralet,  and  John  C.  Cresson,  Curators,  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

And  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  February  17th,  the  Chairman  nomi- 
nated the  Standing  Committees,  agreeably  to  the  by-laws.  On  motion,  Mr. 
Matthias  W.  Baldwin  was  added  to  the  Committee  on  Publications,  and 
Mr.  Jacob  Peiroe,  and  Professor  Henry  D.  Rogers,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Cabinet  of  Minerals;  when  the  committees  were  appointed,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

On  the  Library. 
Mordecai  D.  Lewis,  William  B.  Reed, 

Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.  Alexander  M'Clurg, 

J.  Henry  Bulkley,  Earl  Shinn. 

On  the  Cabinet  of  Models. 
John  Agnew,  John  C.  Cresson, 

John  Struthers,  Isaac  P.  Morris, 

Joseph  S.  Walter,  Jr.  Andrew  M.  £astwick. 

On  the  Cabinet  of  Minerals, 
Isaiah  Lukens,  Samuel  Hufty, 

Abraham  Miller,  Jacob  Peirce, 

William  H.  Keating,  Henry  D.  Rogers. 

John  C.  Trautwine, 
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OnPvblieationB. 
Alex.  Dallas  Bache,  M.  W.  Baldwin, 

Samuel  Y.  Merrick,  Rufus  Tyler, 

Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.  John  C.  Trautwine. 

On  Premiums  and  Exhibitions. 
John  C.  Cresson,  Isaac  B.  Garrijvues, 

Joshua  G.  Marker,  Alexander  M'Clurg, 

lYilliam  H.  Keating,  Alexander  Ferguson. 

Frederick  Fraley, 

On  Instruction, 
Frederick  Fraley,  Joseph  S.  Walter,  Jr. 

Rufus  Tyler,  James  M.  Linnard, 

John  Wiegand,  Isaac  P.  Morris. 

Mordecai  O.  Lewis, 

On  the  Monthly  Meetings. 
Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.  Benjamin  Reeves, 

Alex.  Dallas  Bache,  John  C.  Cresson, 

Rufus  Tyler,  A.  M.  Eastwick. 

Managers  of  the  Sinking  litnd. 
Samuel  V.  Merrick, 
Frederick  Fraley, 
Alexander  Ferguson. 

Auditors. 
Isaac  B.  Garrigues, 
Joshua  G.  Harker. 
(Extract  from  the  minutes.) 

M.  W.  Baldwin,  Chairman. 
William  Hamilton,  Actuary. 


Committee  on  Soibnoe  and  the  Arts. 
Report  on  Mr.  A.  C.  Jones'^  Spark  Arrester. 

Thi  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Artii,  constituted  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
the  State  of  PennsyWtnia  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechtnic  Art«y  to  whom  was 
referred  for  examinatios,  an  apparatus  for  stopping  the  sparks  from  the  flues  of  lo> 
eomotire  engines,  invented  by  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Jones,  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia, 
BEPORT:— 

That  it  has  for  some  time  been  considered  a  desideratum  to  devise  apian 
bj  which  the  sparks  escaping  from  the  chimney,  or  smoke  pipe,  of  a  loco- 
Botive  engine,  may  be  arrested,  so  as  to  ensure  both  the  comfort  of  passen- 
f^y  and  the  safety  of  goods,  transported  on  rail-roads.  The  rapid  exten- 
lion  of  this  mode  of  conveyance,  is  every  day  rendering  this  object  of  in- 
creased importance.  Judging  from  the  certificates  of  engineers  and  others, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Jones,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  has  been  more  successful 
ia  relation  to  it,  than  preceding  inventors. 

The  principal  pecuhartties  of  Mr.  Jones'  invention,  are  the  following. 

1.  A  projection,  and  funnel  shaped  opening,  in  the  front  part  of  the  wire 
poze,  which  surmounts  the  smoke  pipe.  This  opening  is  for  the  purpose 
ia  admitting  the  external  air  to  mix  with  the  escaping  smoke  and  steam,  and 
is  lopposed  to  have  the  double  effect  of  cooling  and  condensing  the  smoke 
aid  steam,  so  that  it  will  not  burn  and  destroy  the  wire  gauze,  and  of  pro- 
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ducing  a  horizontal,  or  backward,  current  of  air,  which  throws  the  sparks 
into  the  receptacle  hereafter  described. 

2.  A  peculiar  shape  in  the  wire  gauze  cap,  extending  a  considerable  dis- 
tance  backward,  over  or  beyond  the  back  of  the  top  of  the  smoke  pipe,  which 
affords  a  space  for  the  sparks  to  be  thrown  down  into  the  receptacle  here* 
after  described,  the  shape  of  the  back  part  of  the  cap,  or  wire  gauze,  being 
such  that  the  sparks  do  not  strike  it  perpendicularly,  but  obliquely  to  its 
surface,  and  thus  are  thrown  down,  instead  of  passing  through  the  apertures. 

S.  A  receptacle  for  sparks,  back  of  the  top  of  the  smoke  pipe, and  under 
the  back  part  of  the  gauze  cap,  at  the  lower  part  of  which  receptacle  is  a 
pipe,  extending  downward  into  the  smoke  chamber  at  the  end  ot  the  boiler, 
and  below  the  part  immediately  connected  with  the  boiler.  Through  this 
pipe,  the  sparks  pass,  and  fall  into  the  bottom  of  the  smoke  chamber.  It  is 
supposed  by  Mr.  Jones,  that  the  impetus  of  the  steam,  escaping  from  the 
engine,  through  the  smoke  pipe,  produces  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  bottom  of 
the  smoke  chamber,  and  causes  a  portion  of  air  to  rush  down  the  said  pipe, 
which  makes  the  sparks  the  more  readily  descend,  to  a  place  where  they 
are  beyond  the  influence  of  the  escaping  current  of  smoke  and  steam,  there 
to  be  consumed. 

4.  The  gauze  cap  is  made  with  hinge  joints,  so  as  to  be  thrown  over  back- 
ward, when  the  engine  is  not  under  way.  This  contrivance  serves  the  doa- 
ble purpose  of  preventing  the  gauze  from  being  clogged  with  lampblack,  by 
the  thick  smoke  escaping  before  the  starting  of  the  engine,  and  of  facilita- 
ting the  cleansing  of  the  gauze,  by  a  brush  applied  to  its  inner  surface, 
where  the  smoke  and  lampblack  condenses. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  each  of  the  foregoing  features  is 
productive  of  advantage.  Hence,  they  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Jones' 
apparatus  is  among  the  best  that  has  been  devised;  an  opinion  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  respectable  testimony  which  has  been  adduced. 

There  is  a  suitable  apparatus  for  arresting  the  sparks  when  the  engine  is 
goingbackward,  which  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  here  to  describe* 
^y  order  of  the  committee. 

January  14,  1836.  William  Hamilton,  dctuaty* 

Report  on  Mr.  Z.  V.  Badger's  Hot  Air  torge. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Artf ,  com tituted  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  to  whom  was  referred 
for  ezamination,  the  Hot  Air  Forge»  invented  by  Mr.  L.  V.  Badger*  of  Portsmouth. 
New  Hampshire,  REPORT:— 

That  this  forge  consists  of  a  hollow  cast-iron  hearth  and  back,  divided  by 
a  number  of  air-tight  partitions,  so  as  to  form,  for  the  passage  of  the  blast, 
one  continuous  square  channel;  this  channel  traverses  both  the  back  and 
the  hearth.  The  air  from  the  bellows,  entering  by  the  back,  must  flow  be- 
tween the  partitions,  doublins;  backwards  and  forwards,  and  passing  the 
elbows  between  the  back  and  hearth,  until  it  reaches  the  tuyere,  after  nine 
changes  in  its  direction.  There  are  two  tuyere  holes,  one  at  the  corner  of 
the  back  and  hearth,  the  other  considerably  higher  up  in  the  back.  The  air 
from  the  lower  tuyere  flows  out,  through  twenty  small  perforations,  in  a 
convex,  hollow,  false  hearth,  which  is  retained  between  two  guides,  and  can 
be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  iL 

The  arrangement  by  which  the  air  is  made  to  traverse  the  hollow  back 
and  hearth,  in  order  to  cause  it  to  enter  the  fire  at  an  increased  tempera* 
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lure,  18  neat  and  simple,  bat,  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  ineffectual  to 
pioduce  the  object.  The  amount  of  tieated  surface  past  which  the  air  must 
flow,  is  so  small,  and  the  temperature  itself  of  much  of  the  back  and  hearth 
80  low,  as  not  to  justify  the  anticipation  of  any  material  improvement  in  the 
temperature  of  the  blast  entering  the  fire.  Butany  increase  of  temperature 
thus  procured,  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced,  it  is  belieyed,  by  the  im- 
portant reduction  in  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  air,  caused  by  the  numer^ 
oos  turns  and  angles  which  it  must  surmount  in  reaching  the  tuyere.  It  is 
apprehended  that  the  loss  of  blast  from  this  source,  is  the  radical  defect  of 
the  proposed  forge,  while  no  commensurate  gain  can  be  exhibited  from  the 
augmentation  of  temperature. 

There  appears,  aUo,  to  be  an  evil  incident  to  the  construction  of  the  false 
hearth,  namely,  that  the  slag  will  be  apt  to  choke  up  the  perforations,  more 
especially  at  each  time  that  the  hearth  is  permitted  to  chili. 
By  order  of  the  committee* 

Rbruary  II,  1836.  William  Hamilton,  Jlduary. 


MeGbanies^  Register. 


AMERICAN   PATENTS. 

list   or  AMEBICAN  PATENTS  WHICH  ISSUED  IN   SEPTEMBER,   1835. 

H^h  Memarka  and  Exemplijieaiiona  by  the  Editor. 

1.  For  a  Lever  Press;  Jonathan  Payne,  Russelville,  Logan  coantr, 
Kentucky,  Sept.  9. 

This  lever  press,  it  appears,  has  been  the  subject  of  an  arbitration  under 
the  ninth  section  of  the  patent  law  of  February,  1793,  relating  to  interfering 
applications,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the'above  named  patentee.  The 
cunstmction  of  the  press  is  pretty  clearly  made  known  in  the  specification, 
bat  no  claim  is  there  made  to  any  part  of  it.  It  is  intended  for  cotton,  hay, 
tobacco,  &c  &c.  and  is  constructed  as  follows.  A  stout  sill,  from  SO  to  50 
feet  in  length  has,  rising  from  the  middle  of  it,  two  upright  pieces  of  timber 
10  feet  high,  which  serve  to  sustain  a  lever,  or  beam,  between  them  of  the 
lame  length  with  the  sill,  and  measuring  12  by  18  inches.  A  stout  pin, 
•erving  as  a  fulcrum  passes  through  the  uprtsht  cheek  pieces,  and  through 
the  beam.  Either  end  of  this  beam  may  be  drawn  down  by  means  of  a  rack 
and  wheel  work,  the  latter  bein^  sustained  by  the  sill,  and  the  former  de- 
pending from  the  lever.  A  pinion,  probably  of  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter, 
turned  by  a  winch,  ^ears  into  a  wheel  of  7*  feet  diameter,  having  a  pinion 
00  its  axle  of  6  or  7  inches  diameter,  which  acts  upon  the  rack. 

No  directions  are  given  for  usiifg  this  press,  but  as  only  one  end  of  the 
beam  can  be  employed  at  a  time,  the  rack  and  gearing  must  at  one  end  be 
used  to  raise,  and  at  the  other  to  depress  the  beam,  between  which  and  the 
sill  the  pressing  must,  necessarily,  be  effected. 

2.  For  a  Churning  and  Washing  Machine;  Thomas  Ling,  Win- 
tbrop,  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  September  9. 

This  is  a  swinging,  or  pendulum  churn,  which  really  has  some  novelty 
about  it,  and  even  in  this  fact  alone,  their  is  something  cheering,  as  origin- 
alt^f  has  long  been  a  rare  element  in  churns  and  washing  machines. 

The  churn  is  a  round  tub  suspended  vertically  within  a  frame,  so  that  it 
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can  swing  like  a  pendulnm.  A  yertical  shaft  witliin  tha  tab  carriea  dashers, 
as  is  the  case  in  many  other  churns.  To  cause  the  dashers  to  operate,  the 
shaft  projects  above  the  tub,  and  a  stringi  or  cord,  passed  once  or  twice 
round  it,  the  two  ends  of  the  string  being  attached  to  opposite  sides  of  the 
frame;  on  vibrating  the  tub,  the  string  operates  like  a  arill  bow,  as  will  be 
readily  perceived.  The  claim  is  to  ^the  modification  and  combination  of 
the  swing  or  pendulum  churn  and  the  da«her,  for  churning  and  washing." 

3.  For  a  machine  for  Washing  Clothes  and  Fulling  Cloths;  Orrin 
D.  Wade,  China,  Genessee  county,  New  York;  an  alien  who  has  resided 
two  years  in  the  United  States,  ^ptember  9. 

The  clothes  are  to  be  put  into  a  box,  or  trough,  through  the  lid  of  which 
there  passes  a  row  of  upright  shafts  having  flat  blocks  of  wood  on  their  lower 
ends,  which  blocks  nearly  touch  each  other.  A  row  of  horizontal  levers, 
hung  upon  fulcra,  and  acted  upon  by  lifters  on  a  revolving  cylinder,  cause 
the  shafts  and  their  blocks  to  rise  alternately,  whilst  springs  above  the 
levers  force  them  down.  This  constitutes  the  whole  apparatus,  to  which 
no  claim  is  made. 


4.  For  a  machine  for  Purifying  Potters^  Clay;  Adam  Weber,  Wom- 
elsdorf,  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  September  9. 

A  cylinder  is  to  be  made  of  wood  or  metal,  the  bottom  of  which  is  to  con* 
sist  of  a  sieve  through  which  the  tempered  clay  is  to  be  pressed  by  means  of 
a  piston  fitting  the  cylinder,  and  forced  down  by  a  lever.  •  The  machine  is 
claimed,  generally,  as  operating  upon  the  principle,  and  applied  to  the  par- 
pose  indicated. 

5.  For  a  Revolving  Platform  for  Rail  Road;  John  Tustin,  city  of 
Philadelphia,  September  9. 

We  believe  that  the  mode  of  construction  here  proposed  has  not  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  patent,  but  recollect  its  being  proposed,  and  an  opinion 
given,  that  the  plan  would  not  be  approved  in  practice. 

A  circular  channel  is  to  be  made  m  the  bed  upon  which  the  platform  is  to 
rest,  which  channel  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  reception  of  round  balls,  like  can* 
oon  balls.  The  revolving  platform  is  to  be  similarly  grooved  on  its  lower 
side,  and  placed  upon  the  bed  with  a  sufficient  number  of  balls  to  be  nearlj 
in  contact  with  each  other;  as  a  safeguard,  there'i9  to  be  a^entre  pin. 

With  a  heavy  weight  upon  such  a  platform  there  will  be  much  friction, 
the  balls  as  they  revolve  passing  over  very  unequal  spaces  on  their  touching 
parts;  they  will  also  be  apt  to  overtake  each  each  other,  and  thus  increase 
the  evil. 


6.  For  a  machine  for  Shelling  Corn;  Elijah  Morse,  Knox  countj, 
Tennessee,  September  9. 

A  roller  of  cast  iron  is  to  revolve  horizontally,  and  upon  it  there  are  to  be 
rows  of  teeth  which  pass  between  others  on  the  frame.  The  feeding,  as  we 
suppose,  is  to  be  eflfected  by  placing  the  ears  upon  a  concave,  hinged  cover; 
whence  they  are  to  roll,  or  be  forced,  against  the  revolving  shaft;  a  wincki 
occupies  one  end  of  this  shaft,  and  a  fly  wheel  the  other.  The  description 
is  very  imperfect,  and  the  drawing,  although  well  executed,  roust  certaioJ  j 
show  the  teeth  of  the  machine,  and  some  other  parts,  incorrectly.  The  claim 
is  to  *Hhe  application  of  the  roller,  and  the  general  construction  of  the  whole 
machine." 
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7.  For  tbe  AppUeation  o/Hydrauiie  Cement ^  ^.;  Obrnfiah  Parker, 
city  of  New  York,  September  9, 

This  is  an  appHeation patent^  like  most  of, ornearlj  all, those  obtained  for 
the  use  of  cement.  By  an  application  patent,  urte  mean  one  which  might  be 
taken  for  applying  a  plaster  or  some  approved  salve  to  the  head,  another  be* 
ing  taken  for  applying  it  to  the  shoalcter,  and  others  for  all  tbe  varionsdiTi- 
slons  and  snbdtyisions  of  the  superfices  of  the*  corporeal  system.  In  the-  pre- 
sent instance  are  enumerated,  "house  and  store  cellars,  vaults,  small  wood- 
cellars,  vegetable  cellars,  cellars  under  side  walks  in  cities^  vaults  in  cette* 
teries,  ancT vaults  for  milk,{and  garden  cellars;  the  constmctioo  of  walls, 
loors,and  roofs  of  buildings,  and  walls  for  enclosure;  the  construction  of 
locks  and  guards  for  canals;  the  construction  of  sinks  for  kitchens,  and  otfier 
purposes;''  "which  has  not  been  known  or  used.*'  Indeed!  there  is  novelty 
in  tiiis  information,  and  this,  we  are  well  convinced,  is  theonlv  place  in 
which  we  shall  find  it,  although  eighteen  pages  are  occupied  by  iaxe  specifi- 
cation of  these  applications,  and  the  claim  thereto. 

8.  For  Making  Artificial  Stone^  or  Marble;  Obadiah  Parker,  city 
of  New  York,  September  9. 

Pulverized  granite,  or  pulverized  marble  is  to  be  brought  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence for  moulding  into  the  required  form  in  combination  with  water  lime. 
This  constitutes  the  rNVSNTioN. 

9.  For  the  Formation  o/ Artificial  Stone  and  Marble  for  Archi- 
tectural Purposesr;  Obadiah  Parker,  city  of  New  York,  September  9. 

We  have  again  about  a  dozen  pages  devoted  to  the  mode  of  forming  va-< 
lions  ornamental  and  useful  articles,  pavements,  &c.  &c.  by  modes  analogous 
to  those  described  in  the  preceding  specifications,  and  havine,  consequently, 
the  same  claim  to  novelty,  or  rather  to  antiquity.  Should  the  patentee 
think  himself  aggrieved  by  the  foregoing  remarks,  a  thing  which  we  do  not 
aottcipate,  we  will  offer  him  a  reference  to  a  gentleman  in  New  York,  who 
can  tell  him  much  more  about  the  combinations  of  water  lime,  and  the  for- 
mation of  artificial  stone  than  he  now  knows;  and  will  give  him  ample  proof 
that  our  animadversions,  or  rather  intimations,  are  founded  in  perfect  truth, 

10.  For  a  Water  Wheel;  Jehiel  W.  Dart,  and  Stephen  Wood,  Trux- 
ton,  Cortland  county,  New  York,  September  9. 

This  is  a  kind  of  re-action  apparatus,  in  which  two  wheels  differently  con- 
structed are  to  be  placed  one  close  above  the  other  on  the  same  vertical  shaft; 
the  first  of  these  wheels  has  four  floats  which  revolve  in  a  circular  drum 
through  the  side  of  which  the  water  enters  tangentically  to  the  circle,  and 
•trikes  the  floats;  after  performing  its  labour  there,  it  escapes  through  a  centre 
hole  in  a  horizontal  partition,  and  enters  the  ordinary  reaction  wheel, 
passing  through  its  curved  channels,  and  escaping  at  its  periphery. 

I1ie  claim  is  to  'Uhe  increase  of  power  which  is  obtained  in  the  above 
arrangement  of  the  central  discharger,  or  whirlpool  wheel,  and  the  reaction 
vbeei."  This  is  rather  an  inverted  claim,  being  to  the  end  instead  of  to  the 
means,  bat  this  in  the  present  case  is  a  thing  oflittle  consequence. 

1 1.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Composition  and  Manufacture  of 
Gum  Elastic  Cement;  Charles  Goodyear,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
Se^emberQ, 
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After  diuolTiog  the  gam  by  means  of  spirits  of  torpeDtioe,  asing  two 
quarts  of  the  spirits  to  one  pound  of  thegumt  magnesia  is  to  be  combined 
with  it  in  the  niliowing  waj.  One  pound  of  magnesia  is  to  be  sifted  thronjgh 
a  §ne  sieve,  into  about  two  quarts  of  alcohol,  with  which  it  is  to  be  well  in- 
corporated; a  proper  portion  of  the  magnesia  and  alcohol  is  then  to  be  mixed 
intknatelj  with  the  dissolved  gum,  the  quantity  varying  for  different  pur- 
poses, but  being'  generally,  in  the  proportion  of  six  ounces  of  magnesia  to 
the  pound  of  gum*  When  applied  between  cloths,  or  to  vessels  to  be  filled 
with  air,  four  ounces  will  suffice.  When  used  to  cover  cloth  on  one  side, 
eight  ounces  is  preferred.  If  the  whiter  parts  of  the  caoutchouc  be  taken,  a 
solution  will  be  obtained  nearly  colourless,  and  capable  of  receiving  any 
desired  tint. 

We  are  not  told  that  the  magnesia  is  to  be  calcined,  but  being  used  as  an 
absorbent  and  dryer,  we  suppose  this  to  be  case.  This  compound,  it  is  said, 
dries  very  readiljr,  is  not  tackey,  and  has  the  usual  unpleasant  odour  cor- 
rected.    The  claim  is  to  the  application  of  magnesia. 

We  have  been  informed  by  a  manufacturer  that  he  has  used  magnesia  with 
the  solution,  repeatedly;  whether  before  it  was  used  by  the  present  patentee, 
or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  interfere  with  his  patent,,  we  do  doc 
know. 

V 

12.  For  a  Botary  Steam  Engine;  John  Bennock,  Orono,  Penobscot 
county,  Maine,  September  0. 

A  circular  channel  for  a  piston  to  revolve  in  is  formed  by  bolting  together 
two  metallic  rims,  each  of  which  contains  one  half  of  the  channel  turned  per- 
fectly true.  These  two  parts  are  connected  b^  bolts  through  flanches  out- 
side of  the  circular  rim  only,  those  on  the  inside  not  being  in  contact,  but 
so  far  apart  as  to  allow  the  flat  rim  of  an  interior  wheel  to  l^  interposed  be- 
tween them;  this  wheel  revolves  on  an  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  circular  channel,  above  mentioned,  its  periphery  just  reaching  it,  and 
having  attached  to  it  the  revolving  piston.  Metal  rings,  inserted 
in  grooves,  and  borne  up  by  screws,  are  to  be  employed  as  packing 
against  the  sides  of  the  interior  wheel.  A 'sliding  valve,  contained  in  a  valve 
box,  is  withdrawn  to  allow  the  piston  to  pass,  being  acted  upon  by  cams  on 
the  main  shaft.  There  are,  of  course,  proper  openings  for  the  introduction 
and  escape  of  steam. 

The  machine  is  to  be  doubled,  there  being  two  circular  cavities  with  their 
pistons,  and  other  appendage^,  but  having  their  valves  in  reversed  direc* 
tions,  that  the  full  action  of  the  steam  may  always  be  opon  one  of  them;  the 
same  main  shaft  is  to  carry  both  of  the  piston  wheels.  The  claims  made  are 
to  the  using  of  two  circular  channels;  the  arran|;ement  of  the  valves  and 
pistons;  the  metal  rings  for  packing,  contained  within  grooves  in  the  inner 
flanches,  and  the  mode  of  pressing  them  up. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  engine,  either  in  the  general  construction,  or 
in  the  particular  points  claimed.  We  could  refer  to  engines  essentially  the 
same,  in  several  published  works  treating  on  steam  engines;  but  the 
worst  feature  of  the  aflair  is  that  neither  of  those  which  it  resembles  have 
answered  in  practice,  whilst  that  now  presented  to  usj  does  not  appear 
to  contain  any  redeeming  point.  It  will  be  much  more  diflicult  to  make 
than  the  ordinary  engine,  more  difficult  also  to  keep  in  order,  and  it  will  re- 
quire considerably  more  steam  to  perform  the  same  quantity  of  work. 

]  3.  For  an  improved  Platform  Balance;  Jesse  Marden,  city  of  Bal- 
timore, September  9. 
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The  whole  claim  made  in  this  case  is  to  ^the  manned  of  constructing  the 
platform  so  as  to  project  downwards  for  the  purposes  specified."  <*Now  mj 
improTement  consists  in  forming  a  downward  projection  from  the  side 
pieces  of  the  platform,  by  means  of  rings,  or  links,  and  staples^  from  the 
inner  prongs  of  the  fulcrum,  by  which  the  platform  hangs  perfectly  free,  and 
will  plaj  in  anj  direction,  as  if  it  hung  on  chains  or  ropes,  alwajs  finding 
its  centre  of  gravity.  •' 

14.  For  a  mode  of  Believing  the  Shock  in  the  Stopping  of  Rail 
Road  Cars;  Charles  Davenport,  Cambridge,  Middlesex  county,  Mas* 
sachusetts,  September  9. 

Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  improvement  in  rail  road  cars, 
are  aware  that  what  has  be^n  called  a  buflTing  apparatus  has  been  used  to 
takeoflfthe  shock  occasioned  by  their  coming  into  contact;  the  patent  above 
named  is  obtained  for  a  dilTerent  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object,  and  also 
of  affording  a  similar  relief  in  starting.  Instead  of  tne  continuous  centre 
pole,  by  which  the  cars  are  connected,  which  receives  the  shock  in  stopping, 
and  Which  takes  the  plac^  of  a  perch  in  common  carriages,  there  is  a  sliding 
box  that  projects  out  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  at  its  inner  end  connected 
to  elliptical  springs,  like  those  used  in  carriages,  placed  transversely  with 
the  pole,  and  which  are  so  fixed  as  to  have  the  requisite  play  in  either  di* 
rectioo.  Instead  of  these  it  is  proposed  to  use  spiral  springs,  fixed  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  specification.  The  claim  is  to  the  application  of 
•ttcK  springs. 

15.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Dead  Spindle^  used  in  spinning  cot- 
ton. Henry  6.  Davis,  Northborougb,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts, 
September  9. 

The  following  quotation  will  afford  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
proposed  improvement. 

'^My  design  being  to  relieve  the  spindle  from  the  friction  of  the  fly  whirl, 
lod  the  tremulous  motion  incident  thereto,  I  make  the  whirl,  and  conse- 
qoently  the  flyers,  play  upon  a  tubd,  called  the  friction  axis,  through  which 
the  spindle  passes,  instead  of  playing  upon  the  spindle  itself;  as  is  now  done 
io  the  spinning  frames  in  use,  and  not  of  ray  invention.  To  accomplish  this 
the  tubes  must  be  stationary,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  sustain  and  keep 
f^Iar  and  steady  the  motion  of  the  flyers.  I  have  attained  this  end  by  one 
ptttiDff  of  iron,  which  constitutes  the  tube,  and  affords  the  means  of  fastening 
it  to  the  spinning  bar,  so  called   in  spinning  frames,  in   such  way  that  the 

S indie  passes  through  it,  and  when  the  whirl  of  the  flyers  is  brought  to  its 
ice  it  fits  to  the  tube,  and  turns  upon  it  as  a  perpendicular  axis,  instead  of 
taming  upon  the  spindle;  the  tube  being  a  shell  interposed  between  the  spin- 
dle and  the  whirl. 


16.  For  a  Sqfety  Hooky  for  detaching  Tow  Lines  on  Canals^  fyc. 
Gotldb  Schultz,  city  of  PhUadelphia. 

This  is  merely  a  spring  catch  that  may  be  opened  by  drawing;  upon  a  cord 
vbich  disengages  it,  and  allows  the  tow  line  to  go  clear.  A  similar  contri- 
Wee  it  is  proposed  to  affix  to  the  swingle  tree  of  a  carriage.  There  is  no 
daim,  and  but  little  room  for  one. 

17.  For  an  improvement  in  Rail  Way  Cars$  Anthony  Sherman, 
<^ty  of  Philadelphia,  September  9. 
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The  fore  and  bind  wheels  jm  to  hare  separate  fmmei^  but  they  are  to  be 
OODoected  bj  jointed,  transverse  coupling;  rods,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
turn  easilj)  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  curvature  of  the  road.  The  axles 
are  e^ch  to  be  divided  in  the  middle,  to  allow  an  independent  notion  to 
each  wheel,  the  axles  are  also  to  be  enclosed  within  a  safety  tube,  running 
along  it,  which  will  support  it  in  case  of  breaking.  The  transverse  rods, 
and  the  divided  axles,  have  so  often  come  under  our  notice  that  we  haveoo- 
thing  further  to  saj  about  them.  Thejr  however,  form  prominent  parts  of  the 
present  claim* 

18.  For  Eradicating  Corns;  William  Davis,  Williamsburg,  James 
City  county,  Virginia,  September  9. 

Diluted  nitric  acid  is  to  be  applied  to  the  corns  to  soften  them,  and  they 
are  to  be  rubbed  down  with  puromice  stone;  that  is  all.  Nitric  acid  has  often 
been  applied  to  corns,  and  they  have  been  robbed  down  by  files,  or  by  emery 
sticks,  made  for  the  purpose;  we  apprehend,  therefore,  that  those  who  have 
corns  may  still  use  the  indicated  means  of  cure. 

19.  For  an  improirement  in  the  Coffee  and  Com  Milt;  £lijah  Morse^ 
and  Caleb  Putnam,  Knozville,  Tennessee,  September  9. 

Nominal  improvements  are  so  easily  made  that  ft  requires  no  talent  what- 
ever to  be  the  author  of  them,  and  such  is  that  which,  forms  the  subject  of 
the  present  patent.  The  mill  in  which  the  pretended  improvement  is  made, 
is  the  common  cast  iron  mill  with  a  conical  shell  and  nut,  in  its  unaltered 
state,  excepting  only  that  the  patentees  *<claim  a3  their  own  invention,  and 
not  previously  known  in  the  above  machine,  that  the  furrows  in  their  mill 
run  straight  through,  and  not  spiral,  as  in  all  other  mills.'*  It  does  not  re- 
quire two  grains  or  mechanical  knowledge  to  enable  a  person  to  decide  that 
tliis  change  deteriorates  instead  of  improves  the  mill;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
have  dipped  deeply  into  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  or  of  Watts,  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  requires  one  and  one  to  make  two,  yet  in  the  case  before 
us  we  are  to  admit  that  the  inventive  genius  of  two  iadividuals  might  be  put 
into  requisition  to  devise  one  set  of  straight  furrows. 


20.  For  a  Bedstead  for  the  Sick;  Nathaniel  Richardson,  Boston, 
Massaehusetts,  September  9. 

It  would  be  a  sheer  waste  of  time  to  detain  our  readers  with  a  particular 
description  of  fhis  contrivance,  which  is  intended  only  to  elevate  the  upper 
or  lower  half  of  the  frame  and  sacking  bottom  of  a  bedstead,  by  means  of  a 
windlass  and  cord.  The  mode  of  doing  it  is  no  improvement  upon  others, 
and  the  end  obtained  does  not  differ  in  the  slightest  degree  from  that  often 
accomplished,  and  attainable  by  any  mechanic  m  his  own  way.  *^The  com- 
bination and  arrangement  of  the  parts"  forms  the  stereotypedf  claim. 

21.  For  a  Saw  Set;  Lewis  Barmore,  Hanover,  Chataque  countj^  New 
York,  September  9. 

TJbe  principal  part  of  the  specification  of  this  patent  consists  in  the  exact 
measurement  of  the  respective  parts,  and  other  matters  of  no  moment. 
The  setting  is  to  be  effected  by  placing  the  teeth  of  the  saw  upon  a  small 
anvil,  and  striking  with  a  hammer,  the  handle  of  which  passes  through  a 
shaft  turning  on  gudgeons  in  uprights,  the  hammer  being  raised  by  the  revo- 
1  ution  of  a  piece  of  wire,  bent  crank  fashion.  The  saw  is  to  be  sustained  upon 
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a  rest,  and  the  points  of  the  teeth  are  to  bear  againat  a  metallic  roller.  The 
claims  are  to  HUe  application  of  the  crank  to  the  hammer  handle;  the  rollers 
to  soide  the  teeth  of  the  saw  across,  the  anvil,  and  the  rest,  block,  and  gauge, 
and  their  advantages,'.'  which  latter  appear  to  us  to  be  few  in  number,  as 
there  are  manj  saw  sets  in  the  Patent  office  which  we  should  prefer  to  this 
last  improvement. 

22.  For   Stamps  for  Post   Offices^   Benjamin  Chambers,  city    of 
Wasbington^  September  9. 

These  stamps  are  to  have  a  fillet  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  face,  which 
fillet  is  cat,  or  left,  on  the  solid  metal.  It  surrounds,  and  is  intended  to 
protect,  the  letters  which  designate  the  office.  The  claim  made  is  "the  man- 
ner in  which  I  construct  the  ledge,  or  projection  on  the  outside  circumfer- 
ence of  the  face  of  the  block,  being  cut  out  in  relief  from  the  solid  body  of 
the  cylindrical  block." 

We  have  seen  such  fillets,  or  ledges,  cutout  of  solid  blocks  both  of  wood 
and  metal,  in  use  long  before  the  obtaining  of  this  patent. 


23.  For  Supplying  and  Bejculating  the  Draught  of  J5tir  to  Fire 
Places;  Robert  Mayo,  city  of  Washington,  September  9. 

Pipes,  or  tubes,  of  tin,  or  other  material,  which  may  be  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  to  lead  from  the  lower  part  of  a  build- 
ing, up  the  outer  walls,  their  upper  ends  opening  under  the  grate  or  fire 
place.  Such  pipes  may  be  added  to  buildings  already  erected;  but  in  the 
erection  of  new  ones  it  is  proposed  to  form  these  ascending  air  channels 
within  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  their  lower  ends  opening  to  the  external 
air,  and  their  inner  to  the  ^re  place.  Valves  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  ait 
admitted,  may  be  constructed  of  any  suitable  form. 

The  claims  made  are  ^^Itrst*  The  arrangement,  combination  of  parts, 
and  adaptation  of  the  air  pipes,  or  tubes,  to  ascend  the  outer  walls  or  chim- 
neys of  buildings,  or  apartments,  and  penetrate  the  same  contiguous  to  fire 
places.  Second.  I  claim  the  construction  of  air  channels  or  flues  in  the 
masonry  of  chimneys,  or  the  walls  of  buildings,  to  ascend  from  a  lower  stra- 
tum of  atmosphere  and  terminate  near  to,  or  in,  the  fire  places." 

With  the  exception  of  extending  the  tubes  to  the  lower  part  of  a  building, 
it  will  not  be  pretended  that  there  is  any  novelty  in  this  contrivance,  the 
practice  of  admitting  air  from  without  to  feed  fires,  being  old  and  common; 
but  even  the  ascending  tubes  themselves  are  not  new,  they  having  been  fre- 
quently recommended  and  applied  to  the  supply  of  fires  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilating  cellars,  and  other  lower  apartments;  it  may  be  said,  however,  in 
the  present  case,  that  this  is  not  their  object,  that  oSject  being  merely  the 
supply  of  the  fire;  without  inquiring  into  the  validity  of  this  allegation,  it  is 
proper  to  ask  what  are  the  advantages  of  these  descending;  pipes,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered.  The 
patentee  says  that  we  shall  ^Hhereby  create  a  constant  current  through  the 
tube,  or  pipe,  of  a  strength  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  pipe,  or  the 
greater  weight  of  the  medium  of  atmosphere  at  the  lower  extremity,  or  inlet, 
than  that  at  its  upper  extremity*  or  outlet;  which  takes  place  upon  the  same 
principle  of  pneumatic  or  atmospheric  pressure,  which  forces  water  in  a  tube, 
or  well,  to  rise  to  the  heieht  indicated  by  the  known  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere: and  this  principle  is  equally  applicable,  of  course,  to  the  air  channels, 
or  flues,  constructed  in  the  masonry." 

25* 
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The  foreffoing  maj  pass  with  the  illiterate  for  good  reasonihgi  bat  it  ia  al- 
together faise  and  unfounded.  The  pressure  at  the  opening  of  the  tube 
within  the  room  will  not  be  altered  bj  the  extra  height  of  the  at- 
mosphere above  the  lower  opening,  the  column  within  the  tube  being  a  per- 
fect balance  to  this;  the  whole  trouble  and  expense  of  the  tulies  maj,  tlnere- 
fore,  be  savedf  together  with  the  cost  of  a  patent  right  to  do  that  which  is  in 
itself  altogether  useless. 

24.  For  a  Saw  Mill  Gauge;  William  A.  Needham,  Brimfieldy  Hamp- 
den cotthty,  Massachusetts,  Septeniber  0. 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  imperfect  affair,  when  compared  with  many 
other  devices  for  setting  or  gauging  saw  logs.  A  bar  of  iron  is  to  tie  bent 
twice  at  right  angles,  thus,  C^  \  its  ends  being  attached  by  hinge 
joints  to  me  head  block;     ^         ^     upon  the  top  bar  there  is  to  be  a 

slide,  which  may  be  secured  by  screws,  and  which  is  to  be  graduated  into 
inches  and  parts.    The  end  of  this  bar  towards  the  log  has  a  piece  attached 

to  it,  thus, I  which  piece  is  to  bear  against  the  log,  and  to  keep 

it  upright.  I  The  claim  is  to  '*the  arrangement  of  the  parts  de- 

scribed, to  cause  a  log  to  be  sawed  into  any  required  thickness  marked  upon 
the  graduated  edge  o?  the  slide.'' 

25.  For  a  Cooking  Stove;  John  Whiting,  of  Boston,  and  John  M ears, 
of  Dorchester,  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts,  September  9. 

The  main,  or  only,  novelty  in  this  cooking  stove,  consists,  like  that  of 
must  others,  in  the  particular  arrangement  of  tne  respective  parts,  as  devised 
by  the  patentees.  The  claim  is  to  *Hhe  construction  of  such  stoves,  as 
aforesaid,  and  the  several  parts  thereof,  not  separately,  but  in  combination 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid;  and  also  the  construction  of  stoves  so  that  the 
hot  air  may  pass  first  over,  then  down  by  the  side  of,  and  then  under,  the 
oven,  and  then  between  the  oven,  and  the  furnace,  in  manner  aforesaid,  and 
for  purposes  aforesaid.  The  construction  of  the  oven  and  furnace  may  be 
somewhat  varied,  at  discretion,  and  the  side  door  for  roasting  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  if  thought  advisable;  but  the  construction  above  mentioned  is 
deemed  most  convenient,  in  all  cases.''  We  cannot  attempt  a  description 
of  the  particular  arrangement,  which  is  well  shown  in  the  drawing,  re- 
ferred to  throughout  in  the  specification. 

26.  For  a  Coopers*  Stocky  Howel,  and  Croes;  Melancthon  Sutton, 
Penfield,  Mionroe  county,  New  York,  September  9. 

In  this  invention,  the  work  heretofore  requiring  the  use  of  two  instru- 
ments, is  to  be  performed  by  one.  A  very  particular  description  of  the  tool 
is  furnished,  and  explained  by  reference  to  the  drawings,  which  show  the 
peculiar  form  given  to  the  cutting  iron.  The  claim  is  to  *Uhe  peculiar 
construction  of  the  edge  and  angles  of  the  cutting  instrument,  by  which  it 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  k  separate  howeling  iron,  and  performs  the  work 
in  less  time.  The  moulding  of  the  faced  edge  of  the  stock  face,  to  conform 
to  the  cutting  angles  of  said  instrument;  and  the  sliding  gauge,  as  described, 
and  delineated  in  the  drawing." 

27.  For  a  PTashing  Machine;  James  Lombard,  Readfield,  Kenne- 
bec county,  Maine,  September  9. 

The  trough  of  this  machine  is  a  concave  semi-cylinder, closed  at  the  ends, 
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and  flated  along  the  aemicirealar  part.  The  rubbery  which  is  to  act  upon 
the  clothes,  is  also  a  semi^cylinder,  which  passes  into  the  trough,  and  is  sus- 
pended hy  an  aiis  at,  or  near,  its  centre.  This  rubber  is  either  fluted,  or 
covered  with  fluted  rollers,  passing  From  end  to  end  on  its  curved  surface. 
It  is  ap  hong,  bj  means  of  a  strap,  or  chain,  as  that  it  may  recede  from  the 
troaeh,  when  too  great  a  quantity  of  clothes  may  be  between  them,  and  also 
to  admit  of  its  continued  pressure  upon  them.  The  rubber  is  to  be  made  to 
vibrate  by  means  of  a  handle.  The  claims  are  to  <Hhe  form  and  application 
of  the  rubber,  or  interior  cylinder.  The  mode  of  suspending  and  operating 
the  rubber,  and  the  application  of  the  strap,  or  chain,  whereby  the  pressure 
is  regulated,  and  the  rubber  allowed  to  yield.*' 

28.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Saw  Mills  Linus  Yale,  Utica,  Oneida 
county.  New  York,  September  1 1. 

Upon  the  head  block  there  is  to  be  a  plate  of  cast-iron,  about  three  feet 
in  length,  which  slides  between  grooves,  or  ledges,  on  a  cast-iron  bed,  that 
is  fastened  to  the  block.  A  bar  of  iron,  which  may  be  an  inch  and  a  half 
square,  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  slide,  along  that  edge  of  it  which  is  farthest 
from  the  log;  by  means  of  pins  and  boles,  properly  constructed,  it  may  be 
placed  firmly  upon  the  slide,  with  either  of  its  sides  uppermost,  and  these 
four  sides  are  divided  and  notched  to  suit  four  different  thicknesses  of  stuff, 
the  notches  serving  for  a  setting  pall  to  fall  into,  which  is  acted  on  by  a 
lever,  which  lever,  when  raised  by  the  hand,  sets  the  log.  A  similar  slide, 
and  its  appurtenances,  are  afiBixeato  the  tail  block,  but  here  it  is  rendered 
self-aetting  by  an  apparatus,  not  very  clearly  described,  and  for  the  study 
of  which  we  cannot  afford  much  time.  A  particular  construction  of  the  dog 
is  also  described,  but  so  obscurely  that  we  know  little,  or  nothing,  about  it, 
although  it  forms  one  of  the  matters  claimed.  Neither  the  use  of  the  lever, 
nor  of  the  slide  containing  the  doe  and  bar,  is  claimed,  but,  '^r«/.  The  dogs 
swinging  upon  a  vertical  shaft,  as  described.  Second.  The  construction  and 
use  of  the  notched  bar,  as  set  forth.  Third.  The  construction  and  use  of 
the  pointed,  or  setting,  arm,  as  set  forth.  Fourth.  The  manner  in  which  I 
construct  the  inclined  plane,  as  set  forth.  Fifth.  The  manner  of  casting 
the  plates  and  slides  together." 

Tlie  third  and  fourth  claims  refer  to  the  self-setting  part;  the  fifth  at  least, 
it  miglit  have  been  better  to  have  omitted. 

29.  For  a  Machin&for  Breakings  and  Cultivating  Sward  Chound; 
Guy  Gray,  Industry,  Somerset  county,  Maine,  September  18. 

A  square  frame  is  made  to  contain  a  roller,  like  that  used  for  rolling 
ground,  and  a  tongue  is  attached  to  the  frame  to  draw  it  by.  The  roller, 
as  described,  is  four  feet  long,  and  is  set  with  teeth  in  twelve  rows,  contain- 
ing, alternately,  five  and  six  in  a  row ;  the  teeth,  which  are  pointed,  are 
seven  inches  long,  but  curved  so  as  not  to  project  more  than  six  inches  from 
the  roller.  There  are  teeth,  also,  on  the  back  rail  of  the  frame,  so  set  as  to 
allow  the  roller  to  pass  between  them.  The  patentee  says,  that  when  this 
is  ''drawn  over  the  closest  sward  land,  it  breaks  it  more  thoroughly  than 
any  other  machine  known  to  him,  so  that  the  ground  may  be  afterwards 
ploughed  with  less  than  half  the  strength  of  team  otherwise  required,  whilst 
it  Is  left  fin  a  much  better  state  for  cuUifation.'' 

There  is  not  any  claim  made;  the  whole  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  new,  or  the  patent  cannot  be  sustained. 
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30.  For  a  Loom  for  Weaving  the  Cloth  for  Stocks ;  Conrad  Kile, 
Erie,  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  September  18.   < 

The  frame)  warp,  and  cloth  beams,  &c.,  are  placed  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  iropro?ement  consisting  **in  the  form,  or  mode,  of  constrncting  them, 
and  is  grounded  on  the  following  requisite,  to  make  the  stock  set  closely 
to  the  neck,  and  accommodate  itself  to  the  shape,  viz :  that  the  selvage 
should  be  much  longer  than  the  centre  of  the  cloth,  so  that,  while  the  centre 
of  the  stock  fits  the  neck  closely,  the  selvage,  both  at  top  and  bottom,  is  so 
loose  as  to  yield  easily  to  the  motion  of  the  chin,  after  the  manner  generally 
effected  by  "inserting  pieces  of  an  angular  shape  around  the  top  and  bottom. 
This  object  of  increasing  the  length  of  the  selvage,  I  effect  by  means  of  the 
shape  I  give  the  beams  above  mentioned  on  their  circumference,  for,  instead 
of  their  being  straight  from  one  end  to  the  other,  I  form  them  concave,  so 
proportioned  that  the  girth  of  the  centre  of  the  beam  is  about  one-third  less 
than  that  of  each  end." 

The  particular  arrangements  necessary,  or  adopted,  in  completing  the 
plan,  are  described  at  considerable  length,  and  a  claim  is  made  to  *Hhe 
concave  shape  given  to  all  the  beams,  and  to  the  reed;  to  the  manner  of 
making  the  lower  semicircular  bar  of  the  reed;  and  the  manner  of  joining 
the  uprights  of  the  reed,  by  means  of  arms,  to  the  axis  of  the  atraining 
beam." 


31.  For  a  Tailors*  Measuring  Apparatus;  John  S.  Rockafellow, 
Flemington,  Huntingdon  county,  New  Jersey,  September  18. 

The  claim  made  is  to  ^'an  improvement  on  D.  Vrilliams'  patent,  by  the 
construction  of  a  scale  equal  in  length  to  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
human  body,  and  having  the  tape  of  an  entire  length,  and  the  movable  slide 
and  upright  to  secure  a  correct  measurement  for  the  cutting  of  garments." 


32.  For  an  improvement  in  Beds^  CoiSj  and  Hammocks;  William  h 
and  Alfred  £.  Lyman,  Easthampton,  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
September  18. 

The  specification  of  this  patent  is  more  sentimental  in  its  commendatory, 
than  clear  in  its  descriptive,  part.  Jt  seems,  however,  that  conical,  spiral 
springs  of  wire,  are  to  be  interposed  between  the  rails  of  a  bedstead,  and 
a  frame  above  it,  over  which  a  covering  of  cloth,  leather,  &c.,  is  to  be 
stretched.  For  cots,  &c.,  the  fixtures  must  be  adapted  to  them.  In  warm 
weather,  a  sheet  only,  and,  at  other  seasons,  a  covering  adapted  theret<H 
will,  we  are  told,  ^^render  this  bed  a  great  comfort  to  the  sick,  the  weary, 
and  the  aged,  and  a  great  exciter  to  ^nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep.' 
By  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  springs,  support  is  afforded  to  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  human  frame  in  equal  measures,  so  that  muscular  action  is 
in  a  sense  suspended,  and  a  quiet  repose  given  to  the  whole  system.'' 

The  patentees  ^^claim  as  their  own  invention  and  improvement,  the  ap- 
plication of  metallic,  conical  spiral  springs,  as  a  support  in  the  fabrication  of 
beds,  cots,  or  hammocks,  in  the  manner  herein  described." 

How  many  patents  for  the  application  of  spiral  springs  we  have  seen  re- 
corded, we  cannot  tell,  but  they  are  not  few.  We,  however,  recollect  one 
from  the  same  county  with  the  foregoing,  dated  August  25th,  193 !«  snd 
noticed  at  p.  128,  vol.  ix.,  which,  uninviting  as  we  thought  it,  appeared  to 
offer  more  comfort  than  the  one  under  consideration. 
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33.  For  a  PUmghfor  Cultivating  Com  and  Potatoes;  Peter  Stahl, 
and  John  Difienbacher,  Tarbut  town^ip,  Northtunberland  county,  Peim- 
sjrlyaniay  September  18. 

This  iDStrament  is  made  in  the  form  of  what  is  commonly  called  t  culti- 
?ator,  and  is  famished  with  six  shares*  affixed  to  standards  twenty  inches 
in  length,  for  the  purpose  of  mounting  the  beams  ht^h  np  above  the  gmond. 
For  the  particniar  form  of  the  shares,  the  model  is,  incorrectly,  referred  to. 
The  following  is  the  claim. 

^The  shares,  or  mould*boards,  which  are  each  cast  in  one  piece,  and 
formioe  a  coulter,  share,  and  moald*board.  The  high  standards,  which 
carry  the  plough  beams  so  far  above  the  corn,  or  potatoes,  as  not  to  break  it 
down  so  long  as  it  needs  coltiyating.  The  placing  these  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  plough,  or  cultivate,  both  sides  of  a  single  row  of  corn,  or  potatoes,  at 
one  and  the  same  time  of  gmng  o?er  the  same." 

34.  For  a  VTool  and  Flax  Brushtr;  William  W.  Calyert,  Lowell, 
Middlesex  county,  Massacfausetts,  September  16. 

'^The  principle  by  which  this  is  distinguished  from  all  other  inTentions, 
ii  the  brushing  of  wool,  or  flax,  by  a  bristle,  or  wire,  brush,  into  teeth  set 
on  a  cylinder,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  convenient.  And  also  the  combina- 
tion or  the  parts  of  the  universal  swiper,  for  which  I  claim  a  patent."  The 
object  in  view  is  the  separating  the  long  and  short  fibres  from  each  other. 
The  machine  is  well  represented  in  the  drawings,  and  clearly  described  $ 
without  the  former,  however,  we  should  fail  in  an  attempt  at  the  latter.  We 
think  that  much  ingenuity  and  skill  are  manifested  in  the  mode  adopted  for 
carrying  out  the  conceptions  of  the  patentee,  but  we  are  unable  to  offer  any 
opinion  of  the  probable  success  of  the  plan,  as  it  is,  in  the  present  instance 
especially,  a  question  of  experience. 


35.  For  Printing  and  Dying  Woolen  Cloth;  William  Duncan,  Bell- 
viUe,  Essex  county,  New  Jersey ;  ^n  alien,  who  has  resided  two  years 
ID  the  United  States;  September  18. 

If  the  person  who  has  obtained  this  patent  was  employed  in  the  woolen 
business  m  (jreat  firitain,  before  his  emigration  to  this  country,  we  should 
Dot  be  able,  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity,  to  believe  that  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  the  process  he  describes  was  generally  known, 
and  frequentljT  used  there*  That  we  may  not  err  in  giving  the  process  for 
which  he  obtams  a  patent,  we  will  quote  the  precise  words  of  the  patentee 
himseIC 

**In  order  to  preserve  the  native,  or  any  other  colour,  for  the  purpose  of 
ornaments  in  the  printed  article,  from  receiving  the  general,  or  ground  co- 
louring^, which  is  given  to  it  in  dying  the  same,  the  ornamental  Igures  are 
to  be  tied  in  knots,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  artist  may  think  proper, 
by  windine  round  them  hemp,  or  thread,  of  any  description,  so  as  to  resist 
the  general  colouring  matter  from  penetrating  into  those  figures." 

We  have  known  uie  process  for  more  than  half  a  century;  among  our 
earliest  recollections  are  woolen  garters,  with  mottoes   on  them,  made 

S  pressing  against  the  strip  of  cloth,  a  mould,  with  letters  cut  on  it,  and 
Kreby  protecting  the  parts  pressed  in  the  process  of  dying.  At  the  ends 
of  these  mottoes,  and  at  other  parts,  were  tne  flower-like  ornaments  made, 
10  the  way  above  described.  But,  apart  from  this,  there  are  few  dealers  in 
cloth,  anywhere,  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  this  process,  as  it  is 
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common  as  a  tetc  mark  on  the  corners  of  pieces  of  clotb,  to  show  that  the 
colour  given  has  been  produced  at  two  operations.  Who  has  not  observed 
these  stars,  or  rosettes? 

36.  For  a  Machine  /or  Planting  Cotton;  Robert  S.  GoodmaOy 
Ballsville,  Powhatan  county,  Virginia,  September  16. 

This  is  one  of  those  classes  of  machines,  the  individuals  of  which  can 
scarcely  fail  of  exhibitins  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other.  Thej  ran 
vpon  wheels,  which  are  fixed  on  a  revolving  shaft,  or  axle;  thej  carry  a 
hopper,  into  which  the  seed  is  put,  and  which  falls  through  an  aperture  r^- 
vlated  bjr  the  revolving  axle.  There  is  a  share  in  front  of  the  machine,  to 
open  a  furrow,  and  a  scraper  behind,  to  cover  the  seed.  These  are  the  gen- 
eral elements,  which  are  common  to  all,  and  are  common  property;  what  is 
left,  therefore,  to  ingenuity,  or  fancy,  is  to  devise  those  minor  arrangements 
upon  which  the  more  or  less  perfect  action  of  the  machine  is  dependent, and 
which  have  usually  too  little  of  originality,  or  skill,  to  render  it  worth  while  to 
follow  them  out,  and  such  we  think  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The 
claims  are  to  ^the  manner  of  using  the  wheel  at  the  perforation  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hopper.  The  revolving  shaft,  with  the  pin,  or  pins»  and  conduc- 
tors, attached  to  it,  to  be  set  in  motion  in  the  manner  described." 

37.  For  a  Machine  for  Shelling  Corn;  James  S.  Harris,  Poultney, 
Rutland  county,  Vermont,  September  18. 

We  apprehend  that  this  will  prove. to  be  one  of  the  least  valuable  of  all 
the  corn  shelling  machines,  from  its  being  inconvenient  and  laborious  to 
operate  with,  whilst  it  will  not  be  recommended  by  its  efficiency.  It  con- 
sists of  a  fixed  rubbing  board,  set  with  teeth,  or  otherwise  furpished  with 
projecting  points,  and  a  movable  rubbing  board,  to  be  worked  up  and  down 
by  a  lever,  which  is  moved  by  the  right,  whilst  the  feeding  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  left  hand.  No  other  provisions  are  spoken  of,  nor  is  any 
claim  made. 


,38.  For  a  machine  for  Setting  Boxes  in  Hubs;  Edward  Badlam,  Jr., 
Chester,  Windsor  county,  Vermont,  September  18. 

The  hub  is  to  be  fixed  on  a  frame,  being  adjusted  by  screws,  so  that  it 
shall  be  properly  centred.  A  shaft,  fitted  into  collars,  and  turned  by  a 
winch,  carries  the  cutters  which  are  to  let  in  the  box,  which  cutters  are 
made  adjustable,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  required  size.  The  claim 
is  to  *Hhe  arrangement  of  the  slides,  dies,  screws,  and  scales,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adapting  the  machine  to  all  sizes  of  hubs,  and  to  enable  the  workman 
to  set  the  hub  in  the  centre  of  the  frame.'* 

There  are  several  patented  machines  for  the  same  purpose,  arranged  in 
a  very  similar  way,  and  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  the  foregoing. 

39.  For  Propelling  Time-pieces  by  the  Expansion  and  Contraction 
of  Atmospheric  Mr;  Andrew  Morse,  Jr.,  Bloomfield,  Somerset  county, 
Maine,  September  18. 

How  many  such  machines  as  that  here  patented  have  been  made,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  tell,  as  they  are  calculated  merely  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  their  contrivers,  and  destined  to  final  repose  in  the  lumber  room.  An 
instrument  very  similar  to  that  before  us,  is  noticed  at  p.  126  ,  vol.  v.  of 
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tbb  Jonnial,  and  some  remarks  apon  the  application  of  the  principle  of  ex- 
piDtion  and  contraction  by  change  of  temperaturci  may  be  found  in  vol.  2. 
p.  3S6.  The  air  which  is  to  operate,  is  to  be  contained  in  a  cylindrical 
feuel,  within  which  there  is  to  oe  a  second  cylinder,  open  at  top,  bat  closed 
It  the  bottooB  by  a  sheet  of  India  mbber,  or  other  flexible,  air-tight  material. 
As  the  air  alters  in  its  dimension  by  heat,  it  is  to  raise  and  lower  a  piston^ 
vorkiog  loosely  in  the  inner  cylinder,  and  resting  on  the  India  robber;  a 
rod  from  this  piston  turns  ratchet  wheels,  and  winds  the  clock.  The  claim 
is  to  **the  before  described  machine  for  winding  up  time-pieces,  with  the 
imogeraent  and  adaptation  of  its  scTeral  parts/*  Were  the  thing  of  apy 
nine,  it  might  be  a  matter  for  resret  that  the  description  and  claim  werei 
not  less  Tulnerable  than  they  are;  out  we  think  them  as  good  as  the  inven* 
tioii,  and  do  not  anticipate  the  validity  of  the  contrivance  being  made  a  ques- 
tioD  in  court. 


40.  For  a  Machine  for  Dressing  Hoops;  B.  KimbaU,  A.  Pevey,  and 
F.  Spalding,  Petersborough,  Hillsborough  county^  New  'Hampshire, 
September  18. 

A  wheel  furnished  with  cotters  on  its  face,  near  to  its  periphery,  is  ma^e 
to  revolve  by  means  of  a  mandrel,  like  that  of  a  lathe.  A  ^uge  stands  in. 
ftoDt  of  the  cutters,  having  a  roller,  against  which  the  outside  of  the  split 
bean;  this  gauge  is  capable  of  being  made  to  recede,  by  means  of  a  lever, 
10  as  to  allow  the  necessary  increase  of  thickness  in  case  of  knots,  &c.  The 
following  is  the  claim.  After  stating  the  various  modes  of  arrangement 
which  may  tie  adopted,  the  patentees  say:  *<We  do  not,  therefore,  claim 
the  individual  parts  of  this  machine,  as  they  have  all  been  used  under  other 
combinations,  and  for  various  other  purposes;  but  what  we  do  claim  as  our 
ioTeoti6o,is  the  construction  of  an  instrument  for  dressing  hoops,  made  and 
opertting,  substantially,  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth;  having  a  revolving 
cotter  wheel,  a  shifting  gauge,  and  the  auxiliary  appendages  which  aive  to 
it  that  character  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  other  machines  for  the 
isme  purpose.'* 

This  machine  has,  we  are  informed,  been  found  of  very  great  value  in  its 
application  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed. 

41.  For  a  Cradling  and  Mowing  Machine;  Edward  Badlam,  Jr., 
Chester,  Windsor  county,  Vermont,  September  18. 

By  means  of  a  face  cog  wheel  on  the  inside  of  one  of  the  wheels  upon 
which  the  machine  runs,  motion  is  given  to  a  horizontal  shaft,  the  opposite 
eod  of  which  gears  into  a  bevilled  pinion  on  a  vertical  shaft,  which  susuina 
>cjthes,  revolving  horizontally.  Small  wheels  on  the  underside  of  the  fii* 
tores  of  these  scythes,  run  upon  the  ground,  and  serve  to  raise  them  over 
koolls,  whilst  springs  above  them  keep  them  in  their  places;  the  grass,  or 
grein,  is  received  upon  fingers,  which  conduct  to  a  rack. 

Thie  claim  is  to  *4he  springs,  with  the  fixtures  for  enabling  the  scythes 
to  pass  over  small  knolls;  the  fingers  and  the  rack,  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing and  laying  the  grass  and  grain,  after  being  cut  by  the  scythes.'' 


42.  For  machinery  for  Cutting  and  Collecting  the  Heads  qf  Orainf 
<ind  Orasses;  Jacob  Peck*  and  Daniel  Ashmore,  Jefferson  county,  Ten- 
oettee,  September  18. 

This  machine  is  intended  to  be  driven  forward  like  a  wheelbarrow,  when 
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gnt«  seeds  are  te  be  collected^  bet  for  eollectieg  tbe  heeds  ef  miiH  iienss 
ere  to  be  eoplojed  to  dirivt  the  spparatat,  which,  in  its  geBeralTom,  rasea- 
bles  a  cart*  The  aeehiDe  amst  be  movDted  upon  wheels  ef  such  height  is 
will  suit  the  grain,  or  grass,  the  seeds  of  which  are  to  be  collected.  Tbe 
heads,  as  the  machine  advances,  are  to  be  recei? ed  between  a  row  of  lancet 
shaped  knives,  flat  on  the  top,  and  beviled  to  a  sharp  edge  from  below. 
Fiiwers  of  wood,  or  of  metal,  maj  also  project  forward,  the  better  to  guide 
the  heads  to  tbe  knives.  Above  the  knives  there  is  a  kind  of  revolving  reel, 
set  in  motion  hj  bands  and  whirls,  connected  with  the  running  whms  of 
the  carriage;  this  reel,  or  open  cylinder,  carries  knives,  which  come  nesrlj 
into  contact  with^the  row  of  fixed  knives  before  spoken  of,  which  cut  off  the 
heads  of  the  grain,  or  the  grass.  There  are  various  appendajpa  to,  sad 
modlficatiotts  of,  this  machine,  described  in  the  specification,  which  we  can- 
not wait  to  notice. 

*<What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  are  the  lanceolate  knives,  or,  in  the 
stead  of  them,  the  series^  of  finsers,  with  other  knives,  to  steady  the  grain  in 
cutting  The  revolving  wheel,  with  strikers,  knives,  and  canvass.  The 
collecting  hand  with  its  wheels,  crank,  lever,  rest,  and  adjustment.  The 
pulleys  and  band  to  drive  the  revolving  wheel.  Tbe  pi^pelUng  power  behind. 
The  principle  of  the  goveroer  of  the  rudder  to  give  direction  to  the  ma- 
chine; and  the  application  of  the  whole  to  the  use  and  purpose  of  cutting 
and  collecting  the  heads  of  grain,  leaving  the  straw  on  tibe  ground,  and  in 
like  manner  saving  clover  and  other  grass  seed." 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  proved  upon  investigation  that  this  claim  em- 
braces too  many  particulars,  and  thus  includes  things  which  hare  been 
before  well  known  and  employed.  Rows  of  lanceolate  knives  are  not  new; 
the  propelling  from  behind  in  grass  and  grain  machines  is  not  new;  the 
driving  a  wheel  by  a  band  and  whirls  is  not  by  any  means  a  fit  subject  for 
a  claim;  yet  there  is  certainly  enough  in  the  machine  upon  which  to  have 
procured  a  valid  patent. 

43.  For  an  improvement  in  the  manner  of  Dressing  Mill  Stones; 
David  B.  Napier,  Casey  county,  Kentucky,  September  18. 

In  a  stone  tour  feet  in  diameter,  a  circle  oY  eight  inches  is  to  be  described 
at  the  centre,  and  eight  leading  furrows  are  laid  off,  each  of  which  forms  a 
tangent  to  said  circle,  which  gives  the  leading  furrows  four  inches  draught. 
Two  short  furrows  are  laid  out  between  each  of  the  leading  furrows,  the 
strip  being  still  laid  to  the  periphery  of  the  draught  circle;  these  latter 
terminate  \\  inch  before  they  reach  the  leading  furrows.  The  leading 
furrows  are  to  be  half  an  inch  deeoi  and  from  one  to  one  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide.    The  short  furrows  are  one  inch  wide^ 

^  The  only  right  I  claim  is  in  graduating  the  long  or  leading  furrows  so 
as  to  receive  the  feed  freely;  and  the  draught  of  the  short  furrows  so  as  to 
make  them  pass  over  each  other  at  an  angle  of  about  £5  or  SO  degrees*" 


44.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Saw  Mill  Carriage;  Samuel  Phelps, 
Mount  Morris,  Livingston  county,  New  York,  September  IB. 

This  patent  is  taken  for  a  very  simple,  yet,  we  think,  a  very  efficacious 
and  good  mode  of  running  back  a  saw  mill  carriage.  The  wayaupon  which 
it  runs  are  to  be  furnished  with  friction  rollers,  and  to  be  so  inclined  that 
the  carriage  will  run  back  by  its  own  gravity.  An  elevation  of  three  or  four 
inches  in  twenty  feet  is  found  to  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  when  the 
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friction  rollere  are  well  inide.    The  claiia  is  to  the  mode  of  ranning  back 
a  saw  mill  carriage. 

45.  For  Propelling  Boats;  John  L.  Smith,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, September  18. 

This  iDYention  will  not  make  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  propelling  boats. 
The  propeller  is  to  be  a  screw,  or  some  equivalent  instrument;  a  cavity 
to  receive  this  screw,  is  to  be  made  by  giving  to  the  boat  the  form  of  a  twin 
boat  from  about  midships  to  the  stern;  the  fore  part,  to  the  bowybeioe  in 
the  ordinary  shape.  The  patentee  calculates  that  this  cavtiy  will  be  fiTle<i 
with  nearly  still  water,and  that  he  will  thence  derive  very  great  advantages, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  claim. 

^  What  I  claim  as  my  own  invention,  and  not  heretofore  used,  in  the 
above  described  improvement,  is  the  peculiar  devise  by  ivhich  I  obtain  the 
management  of  the  body  of  comparatively  still  water,  and  the  application 
of  my  propelling  power  therein,  as  has  been  already  stated;  or  m  other 
words,  the  manner  of  propelling  boats  or  other  bodies  by  means  of  screws* 
or  other  propellers,  working  in  the  dead  or  still  water,  obtained  by  such  a 
construction  of  the  vessel  as  shall  leave  a  cavity,  or  cavities,  or  hollow  space 
therein,  open  only  to  such  a  distance,  and  at  such  a  point,  or  points,  as  may 
be  deemed  most  advisable  the  screw,  or  other  propellers,  should  be  piaced 
in.'' 

The  screw  has  been  tried  often  enough  to  prove  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
inefficient  propelling  instruments  which  have  been  essayed,  and  it  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  the  cavity  in  which  the  present  patentee  proposes  tu 
place  it  will  not  aid  in  redeeming  its  character, 

46.  For  Manufacturing  Olue;  Jonathan  Morgan,  Portland,  Cum- 
berland county,  Maine,  September  18. 

This  patent  is  taken  for  improvements  in  the  apparatus  employed  in 
making  glue,  and  in  the  mode  of  using  it;  the  specification,  describing  these 
improvements,  is  one  of  very  great  length;  and  even  the  claims  alone  art: 
too  extensive  for  us  to  present  to  our  readers.  They  relate  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  boiler,  with  the  application  of  steam  to  it.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  netting  frames  on  which  the  stock  is  suspended;  a  peculiar 
manner  of  making  the  pans  employed;  and  also  a  washer  wheel  for  cleans- 
ing the  stock. 


47.  For  a  Cooking  Stove;  Ezekiel  Daball,  North  Canaan,  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut,  September  26. 

The  claims  to  this  stove  refer  to  the  particular  manner  in  which  the 
parts  of  it  are  arranged,  and  contain  all  we  think  it  necessary  to  give;  they 
are  the  following. 

**Tliose  parts  of  this  stove  which  I  claim  as  my  own  invention  are  the 
following:  the  fixed  horizontal  plate  over  the  fire,  contatnistg  two  orifices^ 
corresponding  in  size  and  position  to  the  two  orifices  in  the  top  plate,  to- 
gether with  the  two  swing  dampers  over  that  plate;  another  damper  which 
shots  the  space  between  said  fixed  plate  and  the  oven;  and  also  the  two 
swing  dampers  between  the  top  plates  of  the  stove  and  the  top  plate  of  the 
oven;  also  the  rim  and  two  movable  plates  forming  the  top  of  the  stove, 
tad  the  invention  described  for  changing  the  place  of  the  movable  plates; 
also  the  smaller  pipe  open  at  both  ends,  passing  through  the  common  stove 
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pipe,  and  the  ventilation  for  carrjine  off  the  steam.    These  things  I  claim 
as  mj  invention,  and  for  them  only  do  I  claim  letters  patent  of  the  United 

States." 


48.  For  Cleansing  Clover  and  other  Grass  Seeds;  Hiram  Holt, 
Weldy  Oxford  county,  Maine,  September  27. 

A  cylinder,  which  may  be  two  feet  long,  and  the  same  in  diameter,  is  to 
be  covered  with  sheet  iron,  pierced  so  as  to  constitute  a  grater.  Two  con- 
cave shells,  with  like  surfaces,  are  to  be  placed  one  on  each  side  of  this  cy- 
linder, leaving  an  opening  at  top  for  feeding,  and  at  bottom  for  the  escape 
of  the  seed.  The  cylinder,  whose  axis  is  horizontal,  is  to  be  made  to  vibrate 
backward  and  forward,  to  rub  out  the  seed.  The  concaves  are  adjustable 
by  screws.  The  claim  is  to  this  particular  action  of  the  cylinder,  furnished 
with  a  concave  on  each  side. 


49.  For  a  Machine  for  T\irning  Boots;  Sherbum  C.  Blodget,  and 
Henry  Boynton,  Rowley,  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  September  26. 

This  machine  is  for  turning  boot-legs,  and  the  patentees  claim  the  whole 
arrangement  of  it,  which,  they  say,  effects,  with  great  facility  and  ease,  what 
has  hitherto  been  a  troublesome  operation. 

A  tube  of  tin,  eight  inches  long,  and  four  in  diameter,  is  to  be  placed  so 
as  to  stand  vertically  upon  a  suitable  frame.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the 
tube  are  to  be  left  open,  the  top  having  its  edge  smoothly  turned  over  a  wire, 
and  the  bottom  being  firmly  attached  to  a  perforated  board,  forming  the  top 
of  the  frame.  The  boot  to  be  turned  is  placed  over  the  tube,  and  two  hooks^ 
attached  to  a  rod  which  passes  up  through  the  tube,  are  made  to  lay  hold  of 
the  straps  of  the  boot;  the  lower  end  of  this  rod  is  formed  like  a  stirrup,  and 
on  pressing  this  down  by  the  foot,  the  boot  is  drawn  through  the  tube,  and 
turned,  the  hands  of  the  operator  aiding  in  the  process. 

50.  For  a  Cooking  Stove;  Putnam  Page,  Sangerfield,  Oneida  county. 
New  York,  (assignee  of  D.  Gage,)  September  26. 

It  is  stated  in  the  specification  that  this  patent  is  obtained  for  an  improve- 
ment on  what  is  called  the  Bool  stove;  ancf  the  said  improvement  consists 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  in  changing  the  dimensions  of  the  fireplace,  the 
oven,  and  certain  other  parts.  There  is  not  any  thing  which  can  properly 
be  called  a  claim,  but  we  are  told  that  ^Uhe  entire  object  of  the  improvement 
is,  first,  to  forward  the  speed  and  conveniency  in  cooking  and  washing,  and 
other  business;  secondly,  to  save  a  great  proportion  of  the  fuel  usually  taken 
and  required  in  other  stoves;  thirdly,  its  durability,  each  piece  being  so 
shaped  and  constructed  as  not  to  be  broken  or  cracked  by  the  use  of  the 
fire.'' 


51.  For  a  Forge  Back;  James  Knickerbacker,  Laporte,  Laporte 
county,  Indiana,  September  26. 

This  forge  back  is  to  be  of  cast-iron,  with  a  cast-iron  box  at  the  back  of 
it,  to  receive  the  air  from  the  bellows;  there  are  to  be  two  or  more  tuyeres, 
or  tew  irons,  to  admit  air  into  the  fire,  and  these  are  to  be  furnished  with 
valves,  or  stoppers,  attached  to  rods  which  pass  throueh  the  back  of  the  box, 
so  that  they  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  The  advantages  which 
result  from  the  use  of  a  box  are  descanted  upon  as  though  this  were  a  nov« 
elty,  whilst  the  only  new  feature  in  this  contrivance  is  the  using  more  than 
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ooe  tujere,  a  thing  of  very  doubtful  otilitj  in  a  common  smiths'  forge.  The 
claim  18  to  *Hhe  before  described  apparatus,  and  mode  ot  regulating  the 
blast  of  forges;  but  I  make  no  claim  to  making  the  forge  back  and  bottom  of 
cast-iron.^'  This  claim  is  too  broad,  as  the  apparatus^  with  the  exception 
named,  is  old. 


52.  For  an  •Slarm  for  Steam  Boilers;  Thomas  Odiome,  Maiden, 
Middlesex  county,  Massacbosetts,  September  26. 

The  specification  says,  ^'this  is  done  by  means  of  a  tube  extending  from 
without  to  the  inside  of  the  boiler,  through  a  fixed  standard  erect  within, 
and  through  the  sidea  or  ends  of  said  boiler,  as  the  case  may  require,  to 
which  standard  is  attached  a  lever  valve,  closed  by  a  spring,  and  opened  by 
a  sliding  buoy,  which  as  it  settles  down  upon  the  falling  surface  of  the  water, 
presses  upon  the  lever,  opening  the  valve,  when  the  escaping  steam  gives 
the  alarm.  This  may  be  done  by  a  racket  wheel,  by  a  buzz,  by  a  bell,  or 
by  a  trumpet,  &c.  The  whole  of  this  apparatus  as  applied  and  exemplified 
in  my  draught  and  models  1  claim." 

As  regards  the  model,  we  do  not  refer  to  it  for  our  own  information,  as  it 
makes  no  part  of  the  patent;  the  description  is  very  general,  and  the  draw- 
ing does  not  supply  its  deficiencies.  The  idea  of  giving  an  alarm  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  water  is  a  very  familiar  one;  the  mode  proposed  is  not, 
we  think,  founded  upon  correct  principles,  as,^in  practice,  a  buoy  that  is  to 
rise  and  fall,  peaceably  and  quietly  in  the  boiler,  will  not  always  do  so. 

53.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Chimney  and  Fire  Place;  Moses 
Perin,  Connersville,  Fayette  county,  Indiana,  September  26. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  strange  kind  of  contrivance,  and  one 
which  few  persons  are  likely  to  adopt;  it  is  not  very  clearly  described,  but 
sufficiently  so  to  show  that  there  is  to  be  a  kind  of  blower,  or  register,  to 
regulate  the  draught;  and,  in  front  of  the  fire  place,  two  or  more  sliding 
doors  to  close  it  up  either  entirely,  or  partially.  *'The  combination  of  the 
parts,  and  the  mode  of  putting  them  together,"  constitute  the  claim. 


54.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Grist  Mill;  Owen  Moses,  Malone, 
Franklin  county,  New  York,  September  '26. 

The  stones  in  this  mill  are  to  run  vertically,  and  are  both  of  them  to  re* 
volve,  but  in  opposite  directions.  The  shaft  of  ooe  stone  Is  to  be  a  hollow 
tube,  through  which  that  of  the  other  passes,  and  a  horizontal  crown  wheel 
is  to  mash  into  wheels  on  each  of  these  shafts.  The  feeding  is  to  be  through 
the  eye  of  one  of  the  stones.  There  is  no  claim,  and  if  it  is  supposed  that 
the  revolving  of  both  stones,  or  the  mode  of  gearing  to  effect  this,  is  new; 
a  little  inquiry  would  manifest  the  erroneousness  of  such  an  opinion. 

55.  For  a  Spiral  Cone  Blower;  Benjamin  Brundred,  Oldham,  Ber- 
gen county.  New  Jersey,  September  26. 

This  is  a  revolving  blower,  acting  upon  the  principle,  but  differing  In 
form  from,  the  ordinary  winged  blower.  The  casing  is  to  be  conical,  with 
a  shaA  passing  through  its  axis,  upon  which  shaft  there  are  to  be  wings  set 
ipirally.  The  air  is  to  be  admitted  at  the  smaller,  truncated,  end  of  the  cone, 
and  is  to  escape  through  a  tube,  or  tubes,  at  its  lower  end.  The  patentee 
tells  us  that  *  the  great  advantage  of  the  spiral  blower,  over  all  other  blow- 
faig  machines  now  In  usei  consists  in  its  spiral  or  screw  like  wings,  revolving 
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vf  if h  great  yelocity  inside  of  the  casing,  and  accurately  set  and  corred  to  as 
to  draw  in  and  force  forward  the  air/' 

No  directions  are  given  respecting  the  accurate  setting  and  earring  of 
the  wings,  and  in  the  specification  it  is  indicated  that  thej  may  be  straight. 
The  thing  may  be  good,  but  we  do  not  see  the  source  of  its  excellence. 
There  is  no  claim  made. 


56.  For  a  Washing  Machine;  John  J.  and  Ebenezer  C.  MiUiken, 
Wintbrop,  Kennebec  coanty,  Maine,  September  26. 

A  trough  is  to  be  made  in  which  there  are  to  be  two  sets  of  vibrating 
stocks,  of  the  ordinary  form;  a  doable  crank  shaH,  the  cranks  at  right  angles 
with  each  other,  is  to  work  the  levers  by  which  the  stocks  are  suspended; 
the  cranks  pass  through  slots  in  these  levers,  and  are  famished  with  friction 
rollers,  thns  dispensing  with  pit-men,  but  by  a  much  worse  contrivance. 

Claim. — *«The  appiicatioQ  of  a  crank  directly  to  the  arms  of  the  stock,  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  stock  only  shall  press  at  a  time.  The  application 
of  friction  rollers  to  the  crank,  as  above  described,  &c. 

57.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Composition  of  Mead;  Theodore 
T.  Kimball,  and  Adner  H.  White,  Dedham,  Norfolk  county,  Massachu- 

etts,  September  26. 

One  pint  of  sugar-house  molasses,  two  table  spoonsful!  of  wheat  flour,  one 
pint  of  new  milk,  and  one  pint  of  yeast,  are  to  be  put  into  a  six  gallon  cask; 
uir  is  then  to  be  forced  in  by  a  force  pump,  and  the  cask  stopped  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  the  eipiration  of  this  time,  two  gallons  of  boiling  water, 
mixed  with  five  pints  of  honey,  or  five  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  one  third  of  an 
ounce  of  ginger,  half  an  ounce  of  allspice;  two  ounces  of  essence  of  sassa- 
fras, a  tea  spoonful  of  essence  of  rose,  and  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  are 
added,  and  the  cask  filled  up  with  cold  water.  It  is  then  to  be  corked  up, 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  hours,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

The  claim  is  to  *Hhe  use  and  application  o  f  the  honey,  or  loaf  sugar,  the 
sassafras,  the  rose,  and  the  isinglass;  and  the  proportions  of  the  last  descriti- 
ed  composition.*' 

58.  For  Supplying  J3ir  to  Forges;  Seth  W.  Watson,  and  Qoad 
Robinson,  Ashtabula,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  September  26. 

This  contrivance  is  in  part  like  that  described  at  No.  51;  that  is  the 
tuyeres  are  to  be  supplied  with  stoppers  in  the  same  way;  but  instead  of  one 
box  only,  there  are  to  be  two,  connected  by  a  tube,  so  that  the  air  blown 
into  one  may  pass  freely  into  the  other;  the  fire  is  to  be  between  these  two 
boxes,  each  having  its  blow  pipe,  or  tuyere.  The  claim  is  to  *Hhe  carrying 
the  air  to  the  second  from  the  first  box,  so  as  to  let  the  air  to  the  fire  in 
counter  currents,  and  in  opposite  directions,  from  the  same  bellows.'' 

59.  For  an  improvement  in  the  ^rt  of  Finance;  John  Golder,  city 
of  Philadelphia,  September  26.    (See  specification.) 

60.  For  Weaving  Silk  by  the  Power  Looms  Gamaliel  Gay,  Pongh- 
keepsie,  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  September  26. 

This  patent  is  obtained  for  *-an  improvement  in  the  art  of  manufacturing 
silk;"  which  improvement  consists  in  performing  the  operation  of  weaving 
in  the  power  loom,  to  which  purpose,  it  is  said,  that  instrument  has  not  here- 
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(ofore  been  applied.     The  machioery  is  not  claimed,  as  it  is  employed  in 
(he  usual  form,  and  ooly  adapted  to  the  weaving  of  silk. 

A  qaestion  has  arisen  whether  sach  a  patent  is  valid,  and  for  its  support 
reliance  is  placed  npon  that  provision  of  the  patent  law  allowing  a  patent  for 
^a  Dew  improvement  on  any  art."  If  silk  can  be  woven  upon  the  power 
loom  with  much  greater  economy  than  by  any  method  previously  adopted, 
It  is  contended  that  this  constitutes  such  an  improvement. 


61.  For  Condensed  or  Concentrated  Writing  Ink;  John  D.  Myers  i 
city  of  New  York,  September  26. 

The  claim  made  is  to  ^Hhe  making  of  inks  into  a  solid  substance  capable 
of  beiog  moulded  into  cakes,  rolls,  balls,  wafers,  pills;  or  the  above  substance 
reduced  to  a  powder,  or  any  other  shape  that  may  be  desired,  free  from 
•sediment,  and  fit  for  instant  use  by  the  application  of  warm  or  cold  water." 

The  recipe  given  is  very  imperfect,  mentioning  only  one  of  the  ingredi- 
ents of  ink,  and  is  as  follows.  ^^A  watery  extract  is  made  from  nut  galls,  && 
or  any  other  matter  suited  for  making  black  or  coloured  inks;  thus  forming 
a  common  writing  ink.  The  whole  is  then  filtered  and  carefully  evaporated, 
bj  steam  or  other  heat."     Qu.  May  a  person  add  water  to  dried  up  ink? 


62.  For  Turning  Short  Curves  on  Sail  Roads;  James  Stimpson, 
Gvil  Engineer,  Baltinaore,  Maryland.  First  patented  August  23d,  1631. 
Patent  surrendered  and  reissued,  September  26.     (See  specification.) 


63.  For  the  Formation  of  Rail  Road  Plates  for  turning  Curves; 
James  Stimpson,  Civil  Engineer,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  First  patented 
August  23d,  1831.  Surrendered  and  reissued,  September  26. 

This  patent  might  have  merged  in  the  foregoing,  the  specification  of 
which  we  have  given,  but  as  the  subject  was  divided  into  two  parts  originally, 
it  has  been  thought  best  not  to  incorporate  them  in  the  reissue.  The  speci- 
fication before  us  enters  very  much  into  details,  and  is  too  long  for  our 
pages,  and  as  it  cannot  very  well  be  epitomized,  we  shall  give  the  claim 
only. 

'^W'bat  1  claim  as  my  inventions  or  improvements  are,  the  employment  of 
plates,  or  rails,  either  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  constructed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, or  in  the  manner  described,  having  narrow  grooves  for  the  flanchesto 
nm  in,  by  which  they  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  unobstructed  passing  of 
all  kinds  of  carriages  used  in  streets,  over  them.  The  running  or  the  per- 
ipheries of  the  flanches,  or  of  the  cone«  or  rise  on  the  tread  of  the  wheel, 
opoQ  the  rail,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth.  And  the  em- 
ployment of  plates  of  cast  iron,  upon  the  principle  described,  for  the  cross- 
ing of  gutters,  and  the  turning  of  curves." 


64.  For  a  machine  for  Shaving  Shingles  and  Staves;  William  H. 
Wilkinson,  Wayne,  Warren  county,  Ohio,  September  26. 

The  articles  to  be  shaved  are  to  be  forced  over  irons,  fixed  as  plane  irons, 
QQ  the  face  of  a  bench.  Two  vertical  wheels,  acted  upon  in  a  way  described, 
vd  shown  in  the  drawing,  serve  to  carry  the  articles  over  the  irons. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  machine  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  claim  is  to 
*Hhs  arrangement  of  the  wheels  acting  upon  the  driver.^^ 

£6* 
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66.  For  improvemcDtB  in  the  IVheeh  and  Machinery  o^a  Saw 
Mill;  John  Muir,  Menallen,  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  Sept.  28. 

There  are  to  be  two  wheels  which  are  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  water  io 
succession,  the  first  a  small  flatter  wheel,  the  second  a  larger  one.  They 
are  to  be  geared  together  by  wheels  upon  their  gudgeons,  and  an  intermedi- 
ate shaft;  the  claim  is  to  <Hhe  addition  of  the  large  water  wheel  and  chute, 
and  the  gearing  which  connects  the  two.^' 

66.  For  an  improvement  on  his  Bedstead^  patented  March  31st, 
1834;  Perry  Pretty  man,  Georgetown,  Sussex  county,  Delaware,  Sep- 
tember 26. 

Oar  notice  of  the  patent  above  alluded  to  will  be  found  at  p.  261,  Vol.  14. 
The  difference  now  made  is  bat  small,  and  as  we  fully  described  the  origiDal 
plan,  we  shall  now  give  the  claim  only  from  the  new  patent,  which  is  to 
«^the  pins  across  the  mortises  of  the  posts,  and  the  pins  through  the  rails  and 
catches.'' 

67.  For  a  Mortising  Machine;  Charles  Gates,  Antrim,  Hillsborough 
county.  New  Hampshire,  September  26. 

The  claim  made  in  the  case  of  the  above  named  machine,  is  to  **the  man- 
ner of  arranging  the  several  parts  on  to  a  common  bench,  so  that  they  may 
be  removed  from  the  upper  part  thereof  whenever  they  are  not  wanted, 
and  returned  at  pleasure."  It  will  be  seen  by  this  claim  that  there  Is  no« 
thing  special  in  the  operating  parts  of  the  apparatus. 


Specifioations  of  American  Patents. 
Sjpedficaiion  of  a  PaierUfor  a  Machine  for  spreading  India  BtMer  upon 
doth.    Granted  io  William  Atkinson,  Lowell^  Massachusetts^  August  15, 
1835. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it  known,  that  I  William  Atkinson,  of 
Lowell,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  have  invent- 
ed an  improved  machine  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  caoutchouc,  or  India 
rubber,  in  solution,  upon  cloth,  or  other  material,  and  of  drying  the  same  by 
steam,  and  1  do  hereby  declare  that  the  following  is  a  full  and  exact  de- 
scription thereof. 

The  cloth  to  be  coated  with  India  rubber  is  to  be  made  into  an  endless 
web,  by  sewing  its  two  ends  together;  and  other  articles,  such  as  skins  of 
leather,  may  be  coated  therewith  by  spreading  them  on,  and  affixing  them 
to,  an  endless  web  so  made.  This  web  is  passed  around  cylinders  which  are 
made  to  revolve,  and  the  dissolved  caoutchouc  or  India  rubber,  is  spread  upon 
the  endless  web  by  the  aid  of  a  third  cylinder,  placed  parallel  to,  and  nearly 
in  contact  with,  one  of  the  cylinders  around  which  the  endless  web  passes. 

The  dimensions  of  the  machine  may,  of  course,  vary,  according  to  the 
width  and  length  of  the  material  to  be  coated  or  covered.  In  designating 
certain  sizes  and  proportions  of  the  respective  parts,  therefore,  I  do  so 
only  for  the  purpose  of  facility  in  description,  and  of  indicating  what  has 
been  found  to  answer  well  in  practice. 

1  make  a  frame  of  wood,  which  may  be  sixteen  feet  long,  and  three 
feet  six  inches  wide,  the  bottom  timbers  being  sufficiently  stout  to  support 
the  carriage,  and  other  parts,  to  be  presently  described.     Into  the  ground 
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riih,  or  lower  part  of  this  frame,  uprights  are  mortised,  which  serve  to  sup- 
port a  rail  on  each  side,  which  may  be  three  feet  four  inches  from  the  floor, 
leafing,  however,  the  sills  sufficiently  clear  within  the  aprigbts  to  form  a 
nil  way  upon  which  the  rollers  of  a  carriage  may  traverse  back  and  forth. 
Upon  Boitable  supports,  at  one  end  of  this  frame,  there  are  placed  two 
cylinders  of  metal,  usually  of  cast-iron,  each  of  them  one  foot  in  diameter, 
and  two  feet  nine  inches  long.  The  axes  of  these  cylinders  are  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  and  parallel  to  each  other ;  around  the  inner  cylinder  the 
web  to  be  coated  passes;  and  the  outer  cylinder  is  made  adjustable  by  means 
of  screws,  or  otherwise,  so  that  it  may  be  brought  into  contact  witli,  or  re- 
moved to  any  required  distance  from,  the  web,  or  cloth.  These  cylinders 
are  geared  together  by  means  of  toothed  wheels  upon  thei^  shafts,  cut  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  admit  of  the  requisite  adjustment.  The  shafl  of  a  pinion 
by  which  they  are  driven  has  on  it  a  fast  and  a  loose  pully;  when  revolving 
they  turn  inwards. 

The  second,  or  carriage  cylinder  around  which  the  endless  web  passes,  is 
supported  upon  a  carriage,  furnished  with  wheels,  or  rollers,  which  run 
upon  the  lower  rails,  or  sills.  This  cylinder  is  also  to  be  made  of  metal,  and 
when  used  as  a  drying  cylinder,  it  should  be  large  in  diameter,  say  three 
feet.  A  windlass  is  placed  at  the  back  end  of  the  frame,  from  which  ropes 
pass  to  the  cylinder  carriage,  serving,  by  means  of  a  winch  ,to  draw  the  car- 
riage, so  as  to  render  the  cloth  taut.  Steam  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  cy- 
linder through  a  hollow  gudgeon.  For  this  purpose  a  steam  tube  is  attach- 
ed to  the  gudgeon,  its  other  end  passing  through  a  stuffing  box  in  a  larger 
tube,  attached  to  a  boiler,  thus  admitting  of  the  requisite  motion  of  the  car- 
riage. 

Li  order  to  apply  the  solution  of  India  rubber  to  the  cloth,  &c.,  and  to  con- 
fine it  to  the  proper  width,  we  fit  two  cheeks,  or  pieces  of  wood  or  metal, 
80  as  to  rest  upon  the  two  contiguous  rollers,  one  at  or  near  each  of  tbeir 
ends,  and  these,  when  in  their  places,  convert  the  rollers  into  a  trough,  or 
hopper,  for  containing  the  solution.  The  distance  of  these  pieces  from  each 
other  is  regulated  by  attachiog  them  together  by  means  of  a  frame,  or  rod, 
at  their  upper  sides,  so  that  they  may  slide,  and  be  affixed  in  their  places  by 
thumb  screws,  or  otherwise. 

When  spreading  the  rubber  on  the  cloth  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  its  ad- 
hering to  the  outer  roller,  and  this,  among  other  methods,  may  be  effected, 
by  means  of  wet  sponges,  or  brushes,  laid  along  it,  or  by  keeping  it .  wet  in 
any  other  way. 

I  intend  sometimes  to  use  the  drying  and  the  spreading  apparatus  de- 
tached from  each  other,  in  which  case  but  two  rollers,  of  any  convenient 
size,  will  be  employed  in  the  drying  process,  and  steam  may  then  be  intro- 
duced into  each  of  them.  I  intend  also,  sometimes,  instead  of  the  large 
drying  cylinder  above  described,  to  cause  the  cloth  to  pass  over  a  stationary 
metallic  box,  or  steam  case,  in  its  passage  from  the  spreading  to  the  straining 
or  carriage  roller,  making  tbe  upper  surface  of  this  case  convex,  that  the 
cloth  may  be  kept  in  close  contact  with  it;  the  space  between  the  two  sides 
of  such  box,  or  case,  need  not  be  more  than  from  one  to  two  inches. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  for  which  I  ask  letters  patent,  in  the 
above  described  apparatus,  is  a  machine  for  spreading  India  rubber  upon 
cloth  constructed,  and  operating,  substantially,  in  the  manner  of  that  herein 
set  forth.  1  do  not  claim  the  mere  spreading  of  the  substance  by  means 
of  cylinders,  this  having  been  previously  done,  but  we  declaim  tbe  employ- 
ment of  two  cylinders  for  the  purpose,  connected  together,  and  made  to  con- 
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car,  ID  prodacing  this  effect,  acting  opoD  the  principles  described.  I  ateo 
claim  the  general  arrangement  and  application  of  the  apparatas,  for  the  dij- 
ing  of  the  solution  by  means  of  steam,  either  in  combination  with,  or  sepa- 
rate from,  the  spreading  apparatus,  as  I  contemplate  the  using  of  them 
either  conjointly  or  separately,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth.  I  do  not  claim 
drying  cylinders,  or  boxes,  heated  by  steam,  as  my  iuTention  or  discovery, 
but  the  combination  and  application  thereof  in  the  way,  and  for  the  purpose 
by  me  herein  fully  made  known. 


Spedfieation  of  a  Patent  for  an  improvement  in  the  manner  of  preparing  and 
teaching  Aehee^  and  manufacturing  Potash.  Granted  to  Elijah  Wor 
LiAKs,  Harbour  Creek^  Erie  county^  Pennsylvania^  August  15/A,  1SS5. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come — gpreeting,— Be  It  known, 
that  I,  Elijah  Williams,  of  Harbour  Creek,  Erie  county.  State  of  Pennsyl* 
▼ania,  have  discovered  and  invented  an  improvement  in  preparing  and 
leaching  ashes  and  making  Potash;  and  that  the  following  is  a  full  and  exact 
description  of  the  same,  namely.  The  said  improvement  consists  of  two 
parts. 

jflrst.  Burning  over  crude  ashes  in  a  large  body,  by  building  fires  under, 
in,  or  on  them,  which  will  in  a  few  days  bum  the  coal  and  most  other  im- 
purities out  of  them.  They  are  then  in  a  running  hot  state,  and  in  this  man- 
ner they  are  boiled  in  pure  water,  or  weak  lye,  about  fifteen  minutes  with  a 
brisk  fire,  using  about  equal  proportions  of  water  and  ashes ;  then  add  on- 
slacked  lime«  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  bushel  of  lime  to  ten  or  twelve 
bushels  of  ashes.  Boil  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  let  it  off  in  the  leach  dar- 
ing the  effervescence. 

Second.  The  boiled  ashes  are  to  be  put  in  leaches  from  six  to  eight  inches 
in  depth,  and  boiling  water  applied  until  the  strength  is  out  of  them^  the 
ley  is  then  boiled  and  melted  down  in  the  usual  manner,  this  method  pro- 
duces a  beautiful  white  article  yielding  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  more 
pure  alkali  than  the  best  samples  of  commercial  potash,  manufactured  upon 
any  plan  heretofore  known,  as  1  believe. 

Lime  has  heretofore  been  used  In  many  ways  in  the  manufacture  of  pot- 
ash, but  the  inventor  claims  that  the  plan  of  burning  over,  and  boiling  the 
hot  ashes,  and  the  unslacked  lime  and  letting  them  into  the  leach  during  the 
effervescence,  as  before  described,  was  discovered  by  him,  and  is  the  chem- 
ical process  on  which  he  depends:  he  also  claims  that  he  did  invent  the  here- 
inafter described  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  ashes.  The 
boiler  used  for  boiling  ashes,  or  ley,  should  be  made  of  sheet-iron,  or  cop- 
per, on  the  following  construction.  With  a  flat  bottom,  about  three  feet  six 
inches  in  width,  about  seven  feet  in  length  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches 
deep,  with  a  tube  in  the  side,  or  end,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  off  the  con- 
tents—the size  of  said  boiler  may  be  increased  and  diminished,  and  it  is  to  be 
set  in  an  arch  for  use;  the  leaching  trough  should  be  about  twenty  feet  long, 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  deep,  with  a  flat  bot- 
tom, having  a  lime  strainer  fixed  about  two  inches  above  the  bottom,  and  a 
tube  below  the  strainer,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  off  the  ley. 

Directions. — The  boiler  being  set  in  an  arch  for  use,  put  in  of  burned 
over  hot  ashes,  about  (en  bushels,  with  as  many  bushels  of  water,  or  weak 
ley,  boil  with  a  brisk  fire  about  fifteen  minutes,  then  put  in  one  bushel  of 
unslacked  lime,  boil  about  as  much  longer  if  it  does  not  go  over,  then  let  it 
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offiDto  the  leaching  trough  daring  the  effervescence.  A  greater  or  leas 
charge  may  be  pat  in  according  to  the  size  of  the  boiler  and  leaching  troagh. 
Have  the  boiled  ashes  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  depth  In  the  leaches ; 
then  first  pat  on  wealc  ley,  hot  if  yoa  have  it,  aAer  which  continue  with  hot 
water  until  the  strength  is  off,  boil  the  ley,  and  melt  down  in  the  asaal 
manner. 

Clear  ashes  may  be  worked,  (if  not  hot)  by  using  more  lime  and  boiling 
longer,  hot  not  to  so  good  effect. 

Elijah  Williams. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor.'^The  practice  of  rebaming  the  ashes  was  adopt- 
ed, and  proceeded  in  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  more  than  forty  years 
ago;  and  it  was  at  first  imagined  that  the  amonnt  of  potash  was  thereby  con- 
siderably increased.  It  was  at  length  discovered,  however,  that  the  hoik 
was  considerably  reduced  by  the  rebaming,  and  tliat  the  apparent  increase 
was  principally  dae  to  this  circumstance;  the  small  increase  produced  by  re- 
docing  the  coal  to  ashes  did  not  nearly  compensate  for  the  expense  and  la- 
bour of  burning,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned.  Wie  apprehend  that  the  in- 
creased production  spoken  of  by  the  patentee  will  be  found  to  arise  from  the 
cause  above  stated. 


^I^eeifieaiion  0/  a  Patent  for  <t  Mode  of  letting  the  Soxes  for  Gudgeons  into 
the  Plummer  Slocks;  and  also  the  fitting  of  the  Bearing  of  the  Slides  for 
Locomotive  and  other  Steam  Engineer  and  for  other  purposes.  Granted 
lo  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  city  of  Philadelphia,  .August  i7lh,  1835. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Matthias  W*  Baldwin, 
machinist,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  have 
in?ented  a  new  and  improved  mode  of  fitting  the  boxes  within  which  gudg- 
eons are  to  run,  into  plummer  blocks,  and  also  of  fitting  and  adjusting  the 
bearings  of  slides,  or  guides,  for  piston  rods;  which  inventions  are  applica- 
ble to  locomotive  engines,  and  also  to  other  purposes.  And  I  do  hereby 
declare  that  the  following  is  a  full  and  exact  description  thereof. 

The  boxes  in  which  the  gudgeons  used  about  locomotive  and  other  ateam 
engines,  and  machinery  of  varioas  kinds,  are  received,  and  turn,  have  here- 
tofore been  fitted  into  the  plummer  blocks,  or  pedestals,  made  to  receive 
them,  by  filing,  or  other  analogous  means,  their  ends  being  made  either 
sqaare,  or  angular,  and  adapted  to  corresponding  parts  in  the  plummer 
block,  or  pedestal,  prepared  to  receive  them.  My  improved  mode  of  fitting 
them  conaiats  in  turning  or  boring  the  opening,  or  seat  in  the  plummer 
block,  into  which  the  boxes  are  to  be  fitted,  so  as  to  make  each  of  the  cheeks 
cylindrical  segments.  The  boxes  in  which  the  gudgeon  is  to  run,  are  then 
to  be  attached  to  each  other  by  screws,  or  otherwise,  and  turned  bj  means 
of  a  alide  rest,  or  worked  in  any  other  manner,  so  as  to  make  their  ends 
cylindrical,  and  to  cause  them  to  fit  exactly  to  the  cylindrical  cheeks,  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  in  the  plummer  block. 

Id  conatrocting  the  slides  for  the  pistons  of  locomotive  and  other  steam 
engines,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  slide  bar  has  usually  been  made  square, 
or  foor  sided,  and  its  angles  usually  right  angles;  and  the  brasses,  or  bear- 
ings, contained  in  the  box  within  which  it  slides,  have  been  adjusted  to  it 
by  set  screws  operating  upon  three  sides  thereof.  In  my  improved  mode  of 
construction,  the  adjustment  is  made  to  operate  upon  two  sides,  or  edges, 
only.     For  this  purpose,  I  make  my  slide  bar  flat  on  two  sides,  and  the 
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other  two  sides,  or  edges,  half  round,  or  otherwise  rorm  them  into  two  planes, 
meeting  each  other  along  the  middle  thereof,  bj  which  means  the  rod  will 
become  six  sided,  this  latter  form  being  preferred  to  the  rounding  of  the 
edges.  The  box  within  which  the  bar  slides,  is  provided  with  two  brasses, 
or  bearing  pieces,  with  hollows,  or  grooves,  in  them,  adapted  to  the  edges 
of  the  sliding  bar,  and  fitting  accurately  between  the  parallel  sides  of  the 
boxj  when,  therefore,  the  brasses,  or  bearings,  are  adjusted  to  the  edges  of 
the  rod  bj  set  screws  acting  against  them,  the  rod  is  embraced  by  them  so 
as  effectually  to  check  all  tendency  to  a  lateral  motion,  as  will  appear  by  an 
inspection  of  the  drawings  deposited  in  the  Patent  Office. 


Figs.  1  and  2,  cross  sections  of  the  box  and  slide  bar,  with  angular  and 
with  circular  fittings. 

A,  slide  bar. 

B,  brasses,  or  bearings. 

C,  boxes. 

D,  adjusting  screws. 

Fig.  3,  horizontal  section  of  a  plummer  block  and  boxes,  through  the 
centre  of  the  gudgeon. 

E,  gudgeon. 

F,  box. 

G,  cheeks  of  the  plummer  block. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  mode  of  fittine  the  boxes  of  gudeeons  into  plummer  blocks,  pedestals, 
or  other  receptacles,  by  boring,  turning,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  make  the 
fittings  cylindrical.  I  also  claim  the  fitting  of  the  slides  for  the  pistons  of 
locomotive  engines,  and  for  other  purposes,  into  brasses,  or  boxes,  adjusted 
and  operating  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

Matthias  W.  Baldwik. 


Spedfieation  of  a  Patent  for  a  mode  of  destroying  Weemh^  in  Orrnn^  to  expd 
moisture  from  grain^  meal^  and  manufactured  flour ^  and  for  dr^ng  midt* 
Chanted  to  James  A.  Lee,  JStdministrator  of  James  Z^e,  deceased^  Mays- 
viHej  Mason  county^  Kentucky,  August  irth,  1835. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come:  Be  it  known,  that  James  Lee, 
deceased,  of  the  town  of  Vevay,  in  the  cooo^  of  Switzerland,  and  State 
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of  Indiana,  in  his  life-time,  invented  a  new  and  nsefal  improvement  for  de- 
stroying weevils  and  otiier  insects  and  tiieir  eggs,  in  grain,  meal,  and  man- 
afactared  flour,  and  for  drying  malt,  and  tiiat  the  following  is  a  fall  and  clear 
descriptiOD  of  tlie  same,  as  invented  or  improved  by  him. 

This  improvement  consists  of  one,  or  more,  hollow  cylinders,  or  prisms, 
made  of  sheet-iron,  or  other  metal,  of  any  reqnired  dimensions  in  diameter 
or  length.  Fixed  on  an  angle  in  an  inclining  position,  in  the  manner  of  a 
bolting-reel  as  is  osed  in  mills  for  bolting  flour;  it  is  enclosed  in  an  oven  or 
arched  room,  made  of  brick,  stone,  or  other  material,  safficiently  wide  to 
contain  one  or  more  cylinders,  or  prisms,  aside  of  each  other^  and  of  height 
sofficient  to  admit  of  one  or  more  stoves,  or  floes,  calculated  to  communicate 
to  the  cylinders,  or  prisms,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  for  destroying  the 
living  insects  and  their  eggs  in  the  grain,  and  for  thoroughly  expelling  the 
oioisture  from  the  grain,  malt,  meal,  or  manufactured  flour;  the  cylinders,  or 
prisms  can  be  moved  either  by  hand,  or  machinery;  the  grain,  malt,  meal,  or 
flour,  is  introduced  through  a  hopper  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder,  or 
prism,  and  by  its  inclining  position  and  revolutions  it  is  carried  to  the  lower 
end,  where  it  is  discharged;  in  its  passage  down,  the  grain  and  malt  is  kept 
rolling,  the  meal  and  flour  is  constantly  kept  in  a  floating,  pulverized  state, 
not  subject  to  concretion,  or  coagulation,  and  to  prevent  the  meaU  &c.  from 
adhering  to  the  cylinder,  or  prism,  and  being  subject  to  be  burnt,  I  fix  seve- 
ral combs  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  to  raise  strikers  of  sufficient  weight 
or  force,  to  jar  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  disengage  the  meal,  or  flour,  that  may 
adhere  to  it 

By  the  process  in  this  improvement  the  living  weevils,  or  other  insects, 
will  be  killed,  and  their  eggs  destroyed  ;  the  moisture  in  the  grain,  malt,  or 
manofactured  flour,  and  meal,  will  be  effectually  expelled,  so  that  when  re- 
packed into  seasoned  barrels,,  and  stored  in  dry  places,  the  grain,  meal,  or 
floor,  may  be  kept  sweet  for  years  in  tbe  warmest  climates,  free  from  fer- 
mentation or  putrefaction  and  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  the  malt  dried  as  may 
he  required,  at  the  same  time  tbe  germinated  parts  of  the  malted  grain  will 
be  broken  off*  by  the  revolutions  of  the  cylinder,  or  prisms.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  meal  or  flour,  should  be  cooled  before  repacking;  the  mois- 
ture being  driven  out,  it  cannot  spoil,  and  may  be  sufflered  to  cool  in  the  bar- 
rels. 

Now  what  I  claim  as  new  and  as  the  invention  of  the  said  James  Lee.  de- 
ceased, for  which  I  solicit  letters  patent,  is,  the  use  of  the  hollow,  inclined 
cylinder,  cylinders,  or  prisms;  and  strikers,  in  connection  with  a  chamber,  or 
ofen,  heated  by  means  of  stoves,  or  flues,  operating  in  the  manner  and  for 
tbe  purposes  herein  set  forth  and  described. 

In  testimony  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  specification  of  my  late  father^s 
inrention,  nr  improvement,  i  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  at  the  city  of 
Wubington,  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  3d  day  of  August,  1835. 

James  A.  Lec,  Administrator. 


Spedfication  of  a  patent  for  improvementa  in  the  proeeie  of  and  apparatue 
for,  DUHlHng  Joints  of  Thrpentine  and  other  artielee.  Granted  to  Isaiah 
JcHRinas,  city  of  New  Yotk^  August  97th  1835. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern:  Be  it  known,  that  I,  Isaiah  Jennings,  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  have  invented  certain  im- 
provements in  the  process,  and  also  in  the  apparatus  employed,  for  the  dis- 
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ttillatioD  of  Spirits  of  Tarpentioe,  the  spirit  from  common  tar,  coal  tar,  and 
other  analogous  articles;  and  1  do  hereby  declare  that  the  foUowiog  is  a  fall 
aod  eiact  descriptioo  thereof. 

My  improFemeot  id  the  process  when  turpentine  is  to  be  distilled,  consists 
in  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  spirits  of  turpentine  to  the  crude  turpeotine 
from  which  the  distillation  is  to  be  made;  the  addition  being  made  in  sach 
proportion  as  shall  bring  the  turpentine  into  such  a  state  of  fluidity  as  shall 
admit  of  the  subsidence  of  all  the  foreign  matter  contained  therein  as  msy 
he  sufficiently  heavy  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  of  the  rising  of  chips,  and 
other  light  materials  to  the  surface,  whence  they  may  be  readily  removed, 
and  the  clear  turpentine  poured  off  from  the  sediment.  The  quantity  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  be  added  will  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  warmth  of 
the  weather,  or  of  the  place  in  which  (he  miiture  is  made;  and  also  npon 
the  thickness  of  the  turpentine  to  be  operated  upon,  and  the  impurities 
which  it  may  contain.  The  mixture  and  separation  of  the  impurities  may  be 
promoted  by  arti6ciai  heat,  care  being  taken  that  the  temperature  is  not 
such  as  shall  occasion  a  waste  of  the  spirit  by  evaporation. 

The  apparatus  which  1  employ  consists  of  two  vessels  within  each  of 
which  a  still  worm  of  the  usual  construction  is  to  be  contained;  or  instead  of 
the  worm  any  kind  of  heater,  or  refrigerator,  by  which  analogous  effects  are 
produced,  may  be  employed;  these  vessels  are  to  be  connected  together  io 
a  way  to  be  presently  desscribed,  and  one  of  them  is  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  still,  whilst  the  other  is  to  operate  as  a  refrigerator,  or  condenser.  The 
prepared  turpentine  Is  to  be  contained  in  any  convenient  reservoir  whence 
it  may  descend  through  a  tube  into  the  worm  which  is  to  operate  as  a  dis- 
tillatory, its  flow  being  regulated  by  a  stop  cock.  The  vessel  containing  this 
worm  is  to  be  closed  at  top,  and  the  worm  is  to  be  heated  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam,  heated  air,  water,  or  other  fluid;  steam,  however,  being  pre- 
ferred; a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  may  be  thus  applied  to  separate  the  spirit 
from  the  rosin  as  the  material  descends  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
worm.  The  lower  end  of  this  worm  passes  through  the  vessel,  and  into  a 
large  vertical  tube  which  is  placed  between  it  and  the  refrigerator  or  con- 
denser. This  vertical  tube  rises  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  condenser,  and 
descends  several  inches  below  the  point  at  which  the  first  named  worai 
enters  it,  having  below  this  point  a  tube  for  the  discharge  of  the  rosin,  which, 
not  being  volatile,  will  descend  and  run  out  by  its  own  gravity.  Its  flow  may 
be  regulated  by  a  stop  cock,  and  may  be  promoted,  if  necessary,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 

The  vapour  of  the  spirit  will  rise  towards  the  upper  end  of  the 
tube.whence  it  will  pass  into  the  refrigerating  worm  contained  in  the 
condensing  tube,  down  which  it  will  pass,  and  be  condensed  in  the  usual 
way. 

I  intend  to  apply  the  same  apparatus  to  the  distillation  of  common 
tar,  coal  tar,  and  other  analogous  articles,  diluting  them  also,  with  a 
portion  of  their  own  spiiit,  or  with  any  other  which  will  produce  a  like 
effect 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  preparing  the  turpentine  for  distillii- 
tion  by  diluting  it  with  distilled  spirit,  and  separating,  by  this  means,  the 
foreign  matter  therefrom,  thereby  producing  a  bright  clear  rosin,  aod  an 
improved  spirit.  I  also  claim  the  employment  of  the  worm,  or  other  anal- 
ogous apparatus,  to  be  heated  in  the  way  described,  and  arranged  and  con- 
nected in  the  manner,  or  upon  the  principle  herein  set  forth,  so  that  it  may 
answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  ordinarily  employed.     1  also  claim 
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the  prefwriDg  and  distflling  of  commoD  tar,  coal  tar,  aod  other  analogous 
by  dilation,  and  sabeeqaent  difltillation  in  the  same  apparatos, 

IsAUH  JEmrniQiL 


Spidjleation  tf  an  improvemeni  in  the  art  tf  Public  Unanu^  in  loaning 
midmttuttUy  employing  eredii.  Oranied  to  JoBir  Qoidzbl^  eUy  ofPhHadd" 
flhia,  Sqaember  26, 1 8S5. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  be  it  known  that  I,  John  Od- 
der, of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  have  inTonted, 
diicofered,  and  formed,  a  new  and  Yaloable  accumalati?e  or  interest  bear- 
ing checlc  or  credit  chart,  based  upon  a  new  principle  in  monetary  negocia- 
tioDs,  as  a  useful  improvement  in  the  art  of  finance,  to  be  used  only  in  the 
oegociatioQ  of  loans  upon  contract  with  actual  capitalists,  or  in  the  guarantee 
or  transfer  of  bona  fide  deposites  and  investments  to  be  made;  a  full  and  ex* 
act  description  of  which  impress,  aod  drawing  thereof,  as  invented  by.  me. 
aod  hereafter  is  to  be  used  as  aforesaid,  only  excepling  the  names,  sums^  vig- 
nettes, which  are  at  all  times  to  be  written  and  filled  up  in  the  own  proper 
hand  writing  of  the  person  or  persons  concerned,  conformably  to  the  con- 
tracts made,  or  to  be  made,  with  the  party,  or  parties  contracting  therefor, 
is  hereunto  annexed.  And  the  inventor  and  author  claims  as  his  invention. 
not  only  the  design  and  writing  of  the  chart,  or  check  above  described,  and 
attached  hereto;  according  to  its  specific  form  and  definite  advantages  of 
creating  and  sustaining  credit  upon  its  peculiar  solid  principle  of  accumulative 
action,  and  the  right  and  privilege  of  using  it  as  an  improvement  in  the  ne- 
gociation  of  loans,  and  investment  of  capital,  upon  permanent  viidble  security, 
bot  also  the  operative  principle  upon  which  it  is  based,  which  will  admit  ot 
numerous  variations  in  its  form  or  manner  of  wording,  or  constructing  the 
same,  whilst  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  operate  will  remain 
sabstantially  the  same,  and  would  therefore  be  necessarily  considered  as  an 
evasion  of  my  right.  John  Goldou 
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CREDIT  OFFICE  CHECK,  OR  CHART, 

PATABLB  OH  DXIUHO,  WITH  IRTBRaST    FROM    PATB. 

No.  Philadelphia 

Actuary  of  Oolder*8  Mutual  CredU  of  Loan 
and  Deposit  Office^  pay  to  the  order  of 
or  bearer^  doUare  and 

eenis,  with  iniereet  computed  at  per  tent.^ 

from  the  entry  hereof,  the  same  being  negodated 
for  J  and  payment  guaranteed  by  actual  dq^oeit  at 
the  Company*e  office  thi$  day. 

EfUered  day  of  183 

Secretary,  JOHN  GOLDER,  [L.  S.] 


Bemarke  by  the  £{ft/or.— When  wheels,  levers,  or  pistons  are  in  question, 
we  feel  as  though  we  could  talk  familiarly  and  intelligibly  about  them;  but 
wben^<Diritial  inventions^' and  *< Accumulative  Checks'*  are  upon  the  tapis, 
we  are  among  foreigners  and  strangers  whose  language  we  do  not  under- 
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stand*  We  hare  never  had  occasion  to  become  learned  in  monetary  mat- 
ters, being  entirely  destitute  of  the  organ  of  pecuniary  acqaisitiveness. 
Under  these  circnmstances  we  must  not  be  loolced  to  for  any  explanation  of 
the  plan  before  ns,  hot.  as  some  of  oar  readers  are  versed  in  the  bosiness  of 
stocks  and  loans,  it  is,  therefore,  presented  to  them  for  their  consideration. 

Whether  the  foregoing  is  sastainable  under  a  patent,  does  not  depend  upon 
its  novelty  merely,  but  more  essentially  upon  the  determination  of  the 
question  whether  the  JM  of  Finana^  can  be  classed  among  what  are  tech- 
nically called  ^^the  useful  arts.'' 


Sptdjieaiion  of  a  Paienifor  an  improvemmt  in  the  Mode  of  Thming  Short 
Curves  tqHm  JRaU'roaijlSf  with  Rail-road  CarriageSjpartictdarh/  those  round 
the  comers  of  streets,  wharves^  4rc-  Oranted  to  Jambs  Stimpsov,  Ciml 
Engineer f  Baltimore,  Maryiand,  Jiugust  2Si/,  1 83 1 .  Patent  surrendered, 
and  reissued  on  an  amended  speetfieation,  September  26£A,  1835. 

I  use,  or  apply,  the  common  neripheries  of  the  flanchesof  the  wheels,  for 
the  aforesaid  purpose,  in  the  following  manner. 

I  lay  a  flat  rail,  which,  however,  may  be  grooved,  if  preferred,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  curvature,  and  in  a  position  to  be  centrally  under  the 
flanches  of  the  wheels  upon  the  outer  track  of  the  circle,  so  that  no  other 
part  of  the  wheels  which  run  upon  the  outer  circle  of  the  track  rails,  shall 
touch,  or  bear  upon,  the  rails,  but  the  peripheries  of  the  flanches,  they  bear- 
ing the  whole  weight  of  the  load  and  carriage;  while  the  opposite  wheels, 
which  run  upon  the  inner  track  of  the  circle,  are  to  run  and  near  upon  their 
treads,  in  the  usual  way,  and  their  flanchea  run  freely  in  a  groove,  or  chan- 
nel; which  treads  are,  ordinarily,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  less  than 
the  peripheries  of  the  flanches.  Were  the  bearing  surfaces  of  the  wheels, 
which  are  in  contact  with  the  rails,  while  thus  turning  the  curve,  to  be  con- 
nected by  straight  lines  from  every  point,  there  would  thus  be  formed  the 
frustrums  of  two  cones,  if  there  be  four  wheels  and  two  axles  to  the  car- 
riage; or,  if  but  one  axle,  and  two  wheels,  then  but  one  cone;  which  frus- 
trums for  the  wheels  representing  their  extremities,  will,  if  the  wheels  are 
thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  coupled  about  three  feet  six  inches  apart, 
turn  a  curve  of  about  sixtv  feet  radius  of  the  inner  track  rail.  The  difference 
in  diameter  between  the  flanches  and  treads,  before  stated,  the  tracks  of  the 
usual  width,  and  the  wheels  coupled,  as  stated,  would  turn  a  curve  of  a  some- 
what smaller  radius  if  the  axles  were  not  confined  to  the  carriage  in  a  par- 
allel position  with  each  other;  but  this  being  generally  deemed  necessary,  the 
wheels  run  upon  lines  of  tangents,  and  those  upon  the  inner  track  being 
as  wide  apart  in  the  coupling  as  the  outer  ones,  keep  constantly  inclining 
the  carriage  outwards,  and  thus  cause  the  carriage  to  tend  to  run  upon  a 
larger  circle  than  the  difference  in  diameters  of  the  treads  and  flanches 
would  otherwise  give;  but  the  depth  of  the  flanches,  and  the  couplings,  may 
be  so  varied  as  to  turn  any  other  radius  of  a  circle  desired. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  or  improvement,  is  the  application  of  the 
flanches  of  the  wheels  on  one  side  of  rail-road  carriages,  and  of  the  treads 
of  the  wheels  on  the  other  sides,  to  turn  curves  upon  railways,  particularly 
such  as  turning  the  corners  of  streets,  wharves,  &c.,  in  cities  and  elsewhere, 
operating  upon  the  principles  herein  set  forth. 

Jambs  Stimpson. 
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Ibiter  and  Jtvenfa  Rotary  Steam  Engine. 

We  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  engine  in  the  last  number 
and  as  it  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  we  have  determined  to  pub- 
lish the  specification  entire,  in  order  that  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  part 
claimed  may  be  fully  understood.  This,  with  some  further  remarks  upon 
it,  was  crowded  out  of  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  and,  upon  reflec- 
tion, we  have  determined  to  omit  the  said  remarks,  and  to  g;ive  the  specifi- 
cation alone.  The  original  notice  of  this  engine  may  be  found  at  p.  171, 
vol*  ix.-^BDrroR. 

t^^eetfieoHon  of  a  Patent  for  an  in^ovement  in  the  Reacting  Steam  Engine. 
Chanted  to  Ambrosk  Fostbr,  Brutus^  Cayuga  county,  and  William 
AvBRT,  Salina^  Onondaga  county.  New  York,  September  StAth,  1831. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it  known,  that  we,  Ambrose  Foster,  of 
Brutus,  Cayuga  county,  and  William  Avery,  of  Salina,  Onondaga  county, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  have  invented  a  certain  improvement  in  the  steam 
engine,  commonly  called  the  reacting  engine,  and  that  the  following  is  a 
full  and  exact  description  of  our  said  improvement. 


O 


.  Fig.  1,  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  represents  a  side  view  of  the  en- 
pne,  the  revolving  arms  not  being  visible,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
enclosed  in  a  circular  case,  to  be  presently  described.  A  is  a  steam  tube, 
connected  with  a  boiler,  and  forming  a  steam-tight  joint,  in  the  box  B, 
where  it  opens  into  the  shaft  C,  which  is  made  hollow  to  the  requisite  depth. 
D  is  the  edge,  or  periphery,  of  a  case,  or  drum,  within  which  the  arms  from 
which  the  steam  is  to  issue,  revolve.  £,  £,  are  braces,  which  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  case,  or  drum,  and  at  their  junction  support  a  socket,  contain- 
ing a  centre  pin,  or  screw,  F,  against  which  the  shaft  C  is  to  run.  6  is  a 
tube,  through  which  the  steam  passing  into  the  case  from  the  revolving 
inns,  is  allowed  to  escape;  a  portion  of  this  steam  is  employed  to  heat  the 
water  by  which  the  boiler  is  to  be  supplied.    H  is  a  whirl  upon  the  shaft 
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C9  a  strap  from  which  mtjr  be  employed  to  drire  machinery.  Where  the 
same  parts  occur  in  the  other  figures  in  the  drawing,  they  are  represented 
by  the  same  letters. 

Fig.  S9  shows  the  flat  side  of  the  dram,  or  case;  the  armst  or  braces,  B, 
£|  Xnt  whirl,  H,  and  the  manner  in  which  straps,  or  other  ^ring,  may  be 
carried  from  one  wheel  to  another.  Fig.  S,  is  the  opposite  side  of  the  drom, 
or  case. 

E,  E,  in  Fig.  4,  shows  the  flat  sides  of  the  revolving  hollow  arms;  and  J, 
J9  Fig.  5,  is  an  edge  view  of  the  same.  In  Fig.  4,  one  side  of  the  case  is 
supposed  to  be  removed,  and,  in  Fig.  5,  the  whole  case.  At  K^  K,  openings 
are  made  in  the  narrow  edges  of  the  arms,  in  directions  opposite  to  each 
other,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  steam  introduced  into  them  throagh  the 
shaft  C,  with  the  hollow  of  which  they  communicate. 

In  an  engine  which  we  have  in  actual  operation,  the  arms,  £,E,  (or  J,  J,) 
are  each  twenty  inches  in  length.  The  width  of  the  arms  at  the  centre  is 
about  six  inches,  and  at  the  ends  about  two  and  a  half  inches;  in  depth,  or 
thickness,  they  are  about  one  and  a  half  inches  near  the  centre,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  near  the  end.  The  size  of  the  holes  through  which 
the  steam  escapes,  is  about  one*quarter,  by  one-eighth,  of  an  inch.  The 
holes  are  so  perforated  that  the  steam  shall  issue  at  right  angles  with  the 
shaft. 

We  have  found  this  engine  to  act  with  great  power,  but  do  not  intend  to 
confine  ourselves  to  these  particular  proportions,  as  we  mean  not  only  to 
vary  the  size  of  our  engines,  but  also  the  relative  proportions  of  their  re- 
spective parts,  according  to  circumstances. 

L,  L,  are  parts  of  stnmog  boies,  employed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam, 
in  a  manner  well  known  to  machinists. 

We  find  it  to  be  a  point  of  great  importance  to  give  such  a  form  to  the 
revolving  arms,  as  shall  subject  them  to  the  least  possible  resistance  from 
the  air;  we,  therefore,  instead  of  making  them  in  the  form  of  round  tubes, 
which  has  been  heretofore  done,  give  to  them  the  form  which  results  from 
roakine  each  half  of  the  arm  a  segment  of  a  large  circle,  so  that,  when  the 
two  halves  are  united,  the  edges  of  the  tube  present  acute  angles.  ^  The 
tubes,  however,  may  be  made  elliptical,  or  oval,  and  the  same  end  will  be, 
in  a  great  measure,  attained.  We  use  any  number  of  such  arms  on  the 
same  shaft,  as  we  may  find  best  adapted  to  our  purpose. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  the  inventors  of  the  reacting  steam  engine,  nor  of 
the  case,  or  drum,  within  which  we  intend  the  arms  shall,  in  general,  re- 
volve; but  what  we  claim  as  our  invention,  is,  simply,  the  giving  the  oblate, 
or  flat,  form  ta  the  revolving  arms,  so  that,  in  proportion  to  their  capacity, 
they  shall  experience  much  less  resistance  from  the  air  than  that  to  which 
they  have  been  heretofore  subjected,  thereby  obtaining  a  greatly  increased 
power. 

Ambrose  Fostbk, 
William  Avsrt. 
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Lscer  and  Spring  Bdmcee.    By  CHAaLcs  T.  Coatrofb. 

The  public  are  already  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  many  for  various  con- 
trivances adapted  to  the  purpose  of  weighing.    Some  have  vastly  improved 
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Um  caoTenieDce  or  the  old-Aihioaed  beam.  Olhart  hsTe  devoted  tbeir  at> 
lealioo  to  inpenede  the  employment  of  weighn,  by  (he  oie  of  oval  or  spiral 
^ili^B,  and  have  produced  very  effeetive  sod  perfect  ioitnimenli,  trilh  all 
the  acGoracj  oecemry  for  Iheir  loteatioD,  aach  aa  Marriott's  Dial,  and  Sal- 
let's  Spring  Balance.  Bat  no  penoo  has  yet  aTailed  hlmaeir  of  the  efiecia 
which  are  to  be  derived  from  the  anion  ef  the  two  j^rindpJei  already  adopt- 
ed. Itliftbea,  with  all  doe  deference  to  the  better  jadgment  of  olhen,  that 
I  propoae  a  machine  of  very  eaiy  mannfaclare,  and  small  eipense,  by  con- 
bioiDg  the  lever  with  the  spring  balances  of  Harriott,  or  Salter,  which  ap- 
peara  to  offer  many  advantages  over  either  used  alone. 

Fig.  I  represents  the  arrangement  for  heavy  weights,  where  we  will  sap- 
pose  the  distance  from  the  falcmm  to  the  point  of  supenalan  to  which  the 
ipriag  balance  is  attached,  to  be  eight  times  the  distance  of  the  fnlcmm  from 
the  pmot  to  which  the  weight  is  to  be  saspended.  Salter's  balances,  grad- 
■ated  to  weigh  24  lbs.,  and  whose  cost  is  aboatfiveahiillngs,  will  then  weigh 
192  Iba.,  and  each  j  lb.  dlvi«oa  wUI  indicate  &  Iba. 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  a 


Fig,  2  is  the  reverse  application,  and  may  be  osed  for  light  weights.  Of 
coone,  each  ^  lb,  divisioa  will  then  represent  only  ^  oz. 

Fig.  3  is  merely  the  conversion  of 
the  lever  to  a  simple  hook  for  sap-  Fig.  3. 

portiif  the  spring  balance,  when  osed 
in  the  ordinary  manner  for  immediate 
porposea. 

It  is  obvioas  that,  with  a  comblna- 
■ioo  of  this  kind,  and  asing  one  of 
HarriDtl'a  dials,  calcalaled  to  weigh 
8  cwt,,  we  may  readily  make  It  avail- 
ible  for  weighing  a  lon,andthas  have 
sot  only  (he  perfect  nse  of  the  dial 
itielf,  when  detached,  but  a  machine 

Mpsble  of  weighiDg  very  heavy  packages  without  weights,  thereby  avoiding 
Wie  eipense  of  such  weighu,  the  tronble  of  removing  them,  and  the  risk  of 
a  lalse  compatation. — [Land.  Mech.  Mag, 

Effta  cf  Iht  vdoeUy  of  Air  upon  iti  we  in  SmeUmg  Iron.~«.  Teploff, 
poe  of  the  Ranian  Mining  Corps,  in  an  article  on  the  improvements  recently 
iDlrodaced  ioto  the  smelling  of  iron  In  Rasria,  makes  the  following  state- 
Met.  In  the  smelting  furnaces  of  the  Ural,  where  the  qaantity  and  velo- 
city of  the  blast  are  properly  regnlated,  1.4  of  pig  Iron  la  obtained  by  I  of 
ctitrcoal  fnel,  while  In  other  furnaces  they  obtain  bat  .4  and  ,6  by  the  same 
cooiunptioa  of  fuel, 

£7" 
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The  Telocity  of  the  bhst  being  increated,  the  heat  within  ii  hicreaied, 
without  8  corresponding  conmimption  of  fuel.  In  an  experiment  made  hj 
order  of  the  gOTemment,  it  was  found  that  one  hundred  cabic  feet  oT  air| 
ander  a  preasnre  of  two  inches  of  mercorj,  produced  tlie  same  effect  as  two 
hundred  cubic  feet,  ander  a  pressore  of  one  faich,  with  this  difference,  that, 
in  tlic  latter  case,  twice  the  fael  was  coDSomed,  which  was  required  in  the 
former  ease. 

In  one  furnace  which  to  mentioned,  22,000  lbs.  of  Iron  were  obtamed  in 
twenty«four  hours,  by  16,000  lbs.  of  charcoaL  Previous  to  the  due  rego- 
iation  of  the  draught,  they  consumed  twice  this  amount  of  fuel  for  the  same 
yield  of  iron. 

Tliis  economy  is  obtained  by  duly  proportioning  to  each  other  the  sixe  of 
the  blast  pipe,  and  the  pressure  of  the  draught.  The  relation  of  these  to 
each  other,  Tories  with  the  furnace. 

M.  Teploff  asserts  that  the  results  thus  obtained  exceed  those  with  the 
hot  air  blast,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  comparisons  hoTO  been  mads 
under  his  examination,  and  with  the  charcoal  fuel. 

To  regulate  the  draught,  it  is  recommended  to  place  two  mercury  or 
water  gauges,  one  near  the  blast  pipe,  the  other  near  the  governor  of  the 
blowinff  machine.  By  Tarying  the  pressure,  and  the  diameter  of  the  nozzle 
of  the  blast  pipe,  making  the  latter  smaller  as  the  former  is  increased,  and 
rice  Torsa,  the  best  proportion  is  to  be  ascertained. — [Jinnaki  dee  Mnetf 
voL  Tii. 


PresertaHan  of  Wood  from  Dry  RoL — It  is  stated  as  the  result  of  obser- 
vations made  in  the  German  mines,  that  pine  wood,  which  has  l>een  exposed 
to  the  action  of  water  under  pressure,  is  not  subject  to  the  dry  rot.  A  sticlc 
of  pine  wood,  placed  in  water  in  an  iron  pipe,  absorbed,  in  thirty-six  days, 
27  per  cent,  of  water.  Subsequent  exposure  for  thirteen  days,  in  a  warm 
room,  evaporated  15|  parts  of  the  water. 

A  similar  stick  of  wood,  exposed  for  the  same  time,  but  pressed,  at  inter- 
vals, by  a  force  of  nearly  fitly  atmospheres,  absorbed  118  per  cent,  of  water. 
Of  this,  when  the  wood  was  exposed  as  above  stated  for  the  other  piece  of 
timber,  there  evaporated  21  parts. 

The  wood  was  not  sensibly  increased  in  bulk  by  the  absorption  of  the 
water.  The  bulk  of  water  al>sorbed  in  the  second  experiment  having  been 
nearly  one-thirty-ninth  that  of  the  wood. — [Rid. 

Proportion  of  A$ht9  in  different  parts  of  Wood. — A  portion  of  heart  wood, 
of  sap  wood,  and  of  intermediate  layers,  of  the  trunk  of  an  oak  of  sixty  years 
of  age,  which  had  grown  in  a  sandy  loam,  were  separately  burned.  The 
heart  yielded  .27  per  cent,  of  ashes,  the  middle  layers  .S4  per  cent.,  and  the 
sap  wood  .532  per  cent. — [/otim.  cfPract.  Chem,  {Oerrn.)  Jinn,  dti  MineSf 
vol.  vii. 
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Experiauntal  researches  in  Electricity.    Eighth  Series.    By  Michael  Fari- 

DAY,  ^c.  fyc.    Phil.  Trans.  Lond.  1835.» 

1.  Metallic  contact  is  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  voltaic  cor- 
ent.    Decomposition  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  obtained  by  zinc  and  platinum 

*  Abttnct  made  for  this  Journal.— [Com.  Pvb.] 
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pbtea,  imnened  Id  part  In  a  dilntad  acid,  and  separated  above  the  add  tola- 
tkm  bj  a  piece  of  paper  mobteiied  with  tlie  iodide.  The  iodtoe  appears  at 
tiie  pbitlDam  wire  terminatiDg  the  platinam  plate. 

2.  Metallic  contact  Is  effective  by  opeolng  a  path  for  the  Toltalc  corrent 
without  introdacing  any  new  affinities  to  oppose  that  of  the  exciting  flaid. 
Soch  an  opposition  would  occnr.  If  componnds  capable  of  being  decomposed 
by  the  corrent*  were  nsed  to  connect  one  set  of  extremities  of  the  plates, 
while  tiie  other  extremities  were  dipped  Into  a  dtlote  acid« 

8.  A  simple  galranlc  circle  Is  capable  of  effecting  chemical  decompositions 
when  the  elements  of  compounds  are  united  by  a  weak  affinity,  or  by  pro- 
portioning the  affinities  producing  to  the  current  to  those  of  the  compoonds  * 
to  be  acted  upon. 

The  followhig  compounds  are  placed  In  the  order  of  facility  of  decompo- 
ation,  the  first  requiring  the  lowest  intensity  of  corrent 

Iodide  of  potassium  (solution).  Chloride  of  sliver  (fused).  Protochloride 
of  tin  (fused).  Chloride  of  lead  (fused).  Iodide  of  lead  (fused).  Muriatic 
add  (solution).    Water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

4.  **The  electricity  of  the  voltaic  pile  is  not  dependent  either  in  Its  ori- 
fpn  or  Its  continuance  on  the  contact  of  the  metals  with  each  other.  It  Is 
essentially  due  to  chemical  action,  and  Is  proportionate  in  Its  intensity  to  the 
Intensity  of  the  affinities  concerned  in  its  production  $  and  in  its  quantity  to 
the  quantity  of  matter  which  has  been  chemically  active  during  its  evolu- 
tion.>» 

6.  ^^Volta-electric  decomposition  Is  simply  a  case  of  the  preponderance 
of  one  set  of  chemical  affinities  more  powerful  in  their  nature  over  an- 
other eet  which  are  less  powerful;  and  If  the  instance  of  two  opposing 
sets  of  such  forces  be  considered,  and  their  mutual  relation  and  dependence 
borne  In  mind,  there  appears  no  necessity  for  using.  In  respect  to  such  cases, 
any  other  term  than  chemical  affinity  (though  that  of  electricity  may  be 
very  convenient,)  or  supposing  any  new  agent  to  be  concerned  in  producing 
the  resultsj  for  we  may  consider  that  the  powers  at  the  two  places  of  action 
are  in  direct  communication,  and  balanced  against  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  the  metals,  In  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  mechanical 
forces  are  balanced  against  each  other  by  the  intervention  of  the  lever.'' 

6.  ''All  the  facts  show  us  that  the  power  commonly  called  chemical  affinity 
can  be  communicated  to  a  distance  through  the  metals  and  certain  forms  of 
carbon  ;  that  the  electric  corrent  Is  only  another  form  of  the  forces  of  chem- 
ical affinity;  that  its  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  chemical  affiuities  pro- 
dudng  It ;  that  when  It  is  deficient  in  force  it  may  be  helped  by  calling  In 
chemical  aid,  the  want  in  the  former  being  made  up  by  an  equivalent  of  the 
latter ;  that  In  other  words,  the  force  termed  chemical  affinity  and  electri* 
dty  are  one  and  the  same." 

7.  Chemical  action  Is  not  of  Itself  sufficient  to  produce  an  electrical  cur- 
rent, the  substance  acting  chemically  must  be  In  combination,  and  in  such  a 
state  of  combination  as  to  be  capable  of  decomposition  by  electricity.  Thus 
liquid  chlorine  will  dissolve  the  zinc  of  a  voltaic  battery,  but  no  electrical 
current  will  result.  It  Is  not  sufficient  that  a  body  act  chemically,  and  be 
a  conductor  of  electricity.  It  must  be  decomposable.  Thus,  metallic  tin 
acting  on  platinum  plates  evolves  no  electricity. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  the  battery  evolves  no 
electridty  in  combining  with  the  oxide  of  zinc.  It  merely  dissolves  the 
oxide,  exposing  a  fresh  surface  to  oxidation. 

8.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  state  which  must  be  assumed  by  an 
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electrolyte  either  daring  decompositioo,  when  en  enonnoas  qaantity  of 
electricity  mmt  be  traTersIng  it,  or  in  the  itate  of  tension  which  is  assamed 
as  preceding  decompositioOf  still  it  has  no  power  of  affecting  a  ray  of  polar* 
ized  light,  and  hence  no  pecnliar  stractnre  is  to  be  inferred  in  this  way. 

9.  The  state  of  tension  jost  referred  to  may  be  rendered  evident  by  tm« 
mersing  in  dilute  snlphnric  acid  a  single  pair  of  gaWanIc  cylinders,  proyided 
with  caps  to  contain  mercary,  making  an  electrical  commnnlcation  for  the 
plates  by  means  of  an  amalgamated  wire.  On  dipping  one  end  of  the  wire 
into  one  of  the  mercnry  caps,  and  bringing  the  other  end  near  the  other  cap, 
a  spark  passes  through  the  intervening  air. 

10.  Mr.  Faraday  next  examines  fully  by  experiment  the  following  ques- 
tions«  Can  electrolytes  (bodies  capable  of  decomposition  by  electrical  cur- 
rents) resist  an  electrical  current  below  a  certain  intensity  ?  Is  the  intensity 
at  which  the  current  ceases  to  act  the  same  for  all  bodies?  Will  electro- 
lytes thus  resisting  decomposition  conduct  electricity  or  senre  as  inaalators? 

(a.)  A  current  excited  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  a  pair  of 
zinc  or  platinum  plates  was  capable  of  decomposing  iodide  of  potassiQin,  but 
not  water.  The  current  evolved  with  the  same  plates,  when  nitric  acid 
was  added,  decomposed  water.  A  current  which  decomposes  a  solution  of 
Iodide  of  potassium  may  not  be  able  to  decompose  one  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
the  current  being  conducted  in  each  of  these  cases. 

(6.)  In  similar  experiments  fused  chloride  of  silver  was  decomposed  by  a 
current  which  was  conducted,  without  decomposition,  by  fused  chloride  of 
lead,  and  by  fused  nitre. 

(e.)  Water,  whether  pure  or  acidulated,  seems  to  be  equally  decompos- 
able by  an  electrical  current,  and  has  the  same  conducting  power,  whether 
pure  or  acidulated,  for  currents  unable  to  decompose  it 

11.  A  curious  conclusion  from  the  view  of  a  certain  electrical  intensity 
being  necessary  to  the  decomposition  of  bodies  is,  that  *'  we  may  arrange 
circumstances  so  that  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  may  pass  in  the  same 
time^  in  at  the  same  surface^  into  the  fame  decomposing  body^  in  the  same 
statey  and  yet  differ  in  intensity,  decomposing  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other. 
For  taking  a  source  of  too  low  an  intensity  to  decompose,  and  ascertaining 
the  quantity  passed  in  a  given  time,  it  is  easy  to  take  another  source  hav- 
ing a  sufficient  intensity,  and  reducing  the  quantity  of  electricity  from  it  by 
the  intervention  of  bad  conductors  to  the  same  proportion  as  the  former 
current,  and  then  all  the  conditions  will  be  fulfilled  to  produce  the  result 
described. 

12.  In  considering  the  effects  of  many  alternations  of  simple  galvanic 
circles,  giving  rise  to  the  battery,  Mr.  Faraday  gives  the  following  view  of 
the  increase  of  intensity  with  the  number  of  pairs  of  plates,  while  the  quan- 
tity remains  the  same.  **  The  electricity  which  passes  across  the  acid  from 
the  zinc  to  the  platinum  in  the  first  cell,  and  which  has  been  associated 
with,  or  even  originated  by,  the  decomposition  of  a  definite  portion  of  water 
In  that  cell,  cannot  pass  from  the  zinc  to  the  platinum  in  the  second  cell 
without  the  decomposition  of  the  same  quantity  of  water  there,  and  the 
oxidation  of  the  same  quantity  of  zinc  by  it"  The  quantity  of  electrolyte 
decomposed,  and  of  electricity  passed,  must,  as  has  been  before  shown,  be 
the  equivalents  of  each  other.  ««The  action  in  each  cell,  therefore,  is  not 
to  increase  the  quantity  set  in  motion  in  any  one  cell,  but  to  aid  in  urging 
forward  that  quantity,  the  passing  of  which  is  consistent  with  the  oxidation 
of  its  own  zinc;  and  in  this  way  it  excites  that  peculiar  property  of  the  cur* 
rent  which  we  endeavour  to  express  by  the  term  intensity^  without  increas- 
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log  the  quanHiy  beyoDd  that  which  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  zinc 
oiidized  in  any  dngle  cell  of  the  series.'^ 

(a.)  fn  proof  of  thiB  position,  ten  pairs  of  amalgamated  zinc  and  platinum 
plates  were  arranged  with  dilute  snlphoric  acid,  forming  a  battery.  When 
the  circnit  was  completed,  inrdrogen  was  given  off  in  each  cell,  and  being 
collected,  proved  the  same  K>r  each  cell  of  the  battery  and  chenyically  eqoi- 
f  slent  to  the  zinc  dissolred. 

(6.)  This  fact  has  been  proved  *<long  ago,  in  another  way,  by  the  action 
of  tlie  evolved  current  on  a  magnetic  needle;  the  deflecting  power  of  one 
psir  of  plates  in  a  battery,  being  equal  to  the  deflecting  power  of  the  whole, 
provided  the  wires  used  be  sufficiently  large  to  carry  the  current  of  the 
siiigle  pair  freely;  but  the  eau$t  of  this  equality  of  action  could  not  be  un- 
dentood  whilst  the  definite  action  and  evolution  of  electricity  remained  un- 
known." 

(c)  «*  Whatever  intenmty  may  be,"  ^*  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  that  the  degree  of  intensity  at  which  a  current  is  evolved  by 
a  first  voltaic  element,  shall  be  increased  when  that  current  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  second  voltaic  element,  acting  in  conformity  and  possessii^ 
equal  powers  with  the  first"  Since  the  act  of  decomposition  opposes  a  cer- 
tain force  to  the  electric  carrent*  and  one  which  is  of  the  same  kind  with 
Cliis  force,  it  is  obvious  that  bodies  may  resist  a  current  of  one  intencdty,  and 
give  way  to  a  more  powerful  one.  Nor  does  this  contradict  the  law  of  de« 
finite  electrical  action. 

(to  bs  oovTunnm.) 

TeUununif  and  Ua  Compounds  with  Oxygen. — Pure  tellurium  may, 
according  to  Berzelius,  be  procured  by  mixing  the  ore  with  carbonate 
of  potaasa,  or  of  soda  and  oIL  The  mixture  is  exposed  to  heat  In  a 
eradble.  When  the  oil  has  been  decomposed,  the  heat  should  be 
ffused  for  a  short  time  nearly  to  whiteness.  Water  passed  through  the 
substance  remaudng  in  the  crucible  dissolves  the  telluret  of  potaMlunu 
This  liquid  must  be  kept  during  the  washing  from  ahr,  if  all  the  tellurium 
is  to  be  extracted.  The  telluret  of  potassium  exposed  to  the  air  deposUa 
tellurium,  the  potassium  oxidating.  By  distillation  the  metal  is  purified. 
To  effect  its  conversion  into  vapour,  the  highest  heat  of  a  small  wind  fur* 
nace,  aided  by  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  is  necessary. 

With  proper  precautions  sulphurous  acid  may  be  used  to  precipitate  tel- 
lurium from  its  solution  in  muriatic  acid.  The  metal  appears  in  flakes,  and 
not  as  a  black  powder,  as  when  obtained  by  the  process  above  described. 

Tellurium  is  brittle  and  crystalline.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  6.8» 
It  vapourizes  at  a  temperature  at  which  white  glass  is  too  soft  to  confine 
the  vapour.  The  odour  of  volatilized  tellurium  n  diffisrent  from  either  sul- 
phur or  selenium,  to  which  bodies  it  is  allied  in  its  general  character.  The 
equivalent  is  nearly  8.02. 

The  substance  commonly  considered  as  oxide  of  tellurium,  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  tellurium,  Berzelius  finds  to  be  an  acid  for 
which  he  proposes  the  name  tellurous  acid.  Of  this  acid  he  describes  two 
nrietiet.  One  of  them  contains  water,  the  other  is  anhydrous.  They  coo- 
tain  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  united  with  one  of  the  metal. 

Telluric  acid  is  obtahied  by  oxidating  tellurous  acid  by  nitre,  or  by  acting 
spon  tellurite  of  potassa  by  chlorine.  Decomposing  the  tellurate  thus  form- 
ed by  chloride  of  barium*  and  in  turn  decomposing  the  insoluble  tellurate  of 
baryta  by  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  contains  three  equivalents  of  oxygen. 
The  ciystalized  acid  contains  three  equivalents  of  water. 
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The  two  acids  jast  referred  to  are  similar  in  composition  to  snlpfaiiroQi 
and  salpliaric  acids.  Berzelius  was  not  snccessTal  in  Kiis  attempts  to  procure 
bypo-tellnric  add,  nor  in  those  to  obtain  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation  than 
tellaroos  acid.— ytfnti.  de  Chim.  ei  de  Fhyi. 

Oxjf gen  in  Jlir  contained  in  Snow.'^M.  Boassinganlt  found  in  snow  water, 
collected  in  his  descent  from  Cbimborazo,  but  16  per  cent,  of  oxygen.— /NdL 

Itintand  Chalcedony  not  Single  iKftnero/^.— Professor  Fuchs,  of  Mooicii, 
finds  that  opal,  which  is  amorphous  silica,  dissolves  in  caustic  potash  evea 
when  in  mass,  and  that  in  powder  it  is  rapidly  taken  up.  Powdered  opal 
unites  with  lime  in  the  moist  way,  and  the  mass  hardens  under  water^-T&itf. 

Flint  is  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  opal,  and  the  latter  may  be  separated 
from  iragmeots  of  flint  by  potash.  Chalcedony  contains  more  of  it  thao 
flint— «/ame«on'«  Journal. 

Temperature  of  the  Earthy  as  ehown  by  that  of  the  Waters  of  JSrtesian  Wdli. 
— -M.  Arago  states  as  the  result  of  observations  not  published,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  from  these  wells  increases  with  the  depth  of  the 
source,  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  Fah.  for  every  thirty-seven  to  fifty'foar 
feet.-— Jameson's  Journal. 

Quantity  of  Rain  at  Different  Elevations^^The  register  of  the  rain  fallea 
at  Kinfauns  Uastle,  for  the  year -ending  in  December,  1854,  gives  23.10  ioches 
by  a  rain  gauge  in  the  garden,  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ftSJtbhj 
a  gauge  in  the  Castle  tower,  180  feet  above  the  same  level.  The  greater 
quantity  at  the  tq/per  level. 


Mechanics^  Register. 


Berlin  Iron  Oniaf}ien/«.»-^ome  of  these  are  so  fine,  consistusg  of  rosette^ 
medallions,  &c.,  that  nearly  ten  thousand  go  to  the  pound.  In  the  coarse 
fabrics  the  value  of  the  material  is  increased  by  manufacturing  eleven  hun- 
dred times,  and  in  the  finer  nearly  ten  thousand  times.^— itfr ofloia  rf  Saence^ 
1835. 

Mortality  in  jEurope.*^t  appears  from  tables  of  mortality  in  the  princi- 
pal states  of  Europe  that  there  dies  annually  1  inhabitant  out  of  28  in  tlie 
Roman  States,  and  the  ancient  Venetian  provinces;  1  in  30  in  Italy  in  gene- 
ral, Greece  and  Turkey;  1  in  39  in  Netherlands,  France  and  Prussia;  1  in  40 
in  Switzerland,  the  Austrian  Empire,  Portugal  and  Spain;  1  in  44  in  Russia 
m  Europe  and  Poland;  1  in  45  in  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden;  1  in  48 
in  Norway;  1  in  53  in  Ireland;  1  in  58  in  England,  and  1  in  59  in  Scotland 
and  Iceland. 

7%e  Quadrants — In  1734  it  was  said,  **as  soon  as  the  common  prejudice 
against  new  things  is  worn  ofi",  and  the  instrument  is  well  known,  I  do  not 
believe  any  ship  will  go  on  a  long  voyage  without  one  of  these  excellent 
quadrants." 

A' French  Mechanic. — M.  Cavi  was  brought  up  a  joiner.  AAer  servingf 
in  the  army  (what  Frenchman  is  not  a  soldier?)  he  returned  to  Paris  with  a 
capital  of  50  cents.  He  worked  with  a  pattern  maker  during  the  day  and 
in  the  evening  took  lessons  in  drawing;  and  as  much  of  the  night  as  coold  be 
spared  from  sleep  worked  upon  the  plans  commenced  in  the  drawing  school 
In  1823,  he  undertook  the  manufacture,  in  a  small  way,  of  steam  engines,  and 
in  eight  yean  had  become  possessed  of  stock  in  trade  to  the  amount  of  one 
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thooMmd  dollars.  After  loeing  two-fifths  of  this  by  the  failare  of  an  indiTld- 
Qsl  coDDected  in  the  way  of  business  with  him«  he  succeeded  in  recovering 
liimself  so  far  that  in  ten  yean  he  had  manufactured  123  steam  engines,  the 
total  nominal  power  being  2,835  horses.  He  has  made  recently  an  iron 
steamboat,  naTigating  the  lakes  Neochatel,  Thorum,  &c.  His  present  es- 
tablishment enables  him  to  furnish  a  steam  engine  of  160  hone  power  in  a 
aMmtb.^-«£arim  Dupm. 

OmouMfaei  in  relation  to  the  Hedge-Hbg.^'li  is  stated  on  the  authority 
of  M.  Lenz  and  Prof.  Buckland,  that  the  most  virulent  animal  poisons  have 
DO  effect  on  the  hedge-hog,  and  further  on  the  authority  of  a  German  phy- 
adan  that  prussic  acid,  anenic,  opium,  and  corrosive  sublimate  were  given  to 
so  animal  of  the  species,  without  injurious  effect— »«Arcaiia  ofSdmco^  1835. 


ofJmeriean  Patents  which  issued  in  January^  18S& 

January 

1.  Wttier^proof  tilk  hats, — George  B.  Dexter,  Boston,  Mass.  6 

3.  Beit  mwfor  <tm&er.— Benjamin  Barker,  Elltworthi  Maineb  6 

3.  SnoforfelSng  Ireet.— Walter  Hant,  New  York,  6 

4.  Cleaning  doner  »eed. — James  Manning,  LAmbertsville,  Mew  Jttwejf  6 

5.  Watking  inoeAine.— Joab  H.  Hubbaid,  Bloomfield,  Conn.  6 

6.  Cf^mg  wooden  «reto«.— Joseph  Peary,  Levant,  Ifaine^  6 

7.  Dying  hate, — ^Aaron  Gould,  Washington,  Conn.  11 

8.  lodtfor  doon. — Solomon  Andrews,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  11 

9.  Cutiuig  grain,  &e.,  flitl/jfur.— William  Gerrisb,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  11 
10.  J^kaveot  pien,  C^c— John  G.  Prav,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11 
U.  Naming  maekine, — Stephen  Marsh,  Jericho,  Vermont,  11 

12.  DnUifyr  metal,  Stc.— WillUm  R.  Jones,  Granville,  N.  Y.  11 

13.  Hating  wagons,  &e, — Henry  Mellish,  Walpole,  N.  H.  11 

14.  Planting  earn. — Charles  R.  Belt,  Washington  city,  15 

15.  PloiiigA.— John  Dalkaner,  Canton,  Ohio,  15 
IS,  Bedtitade, — Jonas  Maguire,  Philadelphia,  15 

17.  Ofdraulie  eeiiMn/.— Levi  Kidder,  New  York,  15 

18.  fTetts  &e.,  eoMTv  o/.— Levi  Kidder,  New  York,  1^ 

19.  Paddng  tobaeeo.--^.  B.  Allen,  Richmond,  Va.  15 

30.  Bopee,  Sre.,  making, — John  Whiteman,  Philadelphia,  15 

31.  Trmke,  vaUeet,  8m.— James  W.  Noble,  PittsSeld,  Mass.  15 
33.  PIm^— Samuel  Witherow,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  15 

33.  SUme,  air-tight.^JuMe  Orr,  Washington  city,  20 

34.  Bidaar,  refleeiing, — ^L.  B.  Olmsted,  Binghampton,  N.  Y.  30 
25.  Qroooee  m  corset  rings,  && — Charles  Buckland,  Middletown,  Conn.  30 

36.  TllrasAthg  fiiaQb'fie.—Ebenezer  Brown,  Chenango^  New  York,  30 

37.  Horsepower. — Samuel  Newton,  Dayton,  Ohio»  30 

38.  Propelling  6oa<9.— Philander  Noble,  Westfield,  Mass.  30 

39.  Plautdir^.  P.  Chandler,  and  P.  Ranger,  Milton,  Maine,  30 

30.  SadiUes  and  coi!brf.— Ebenezer  Hale,  New  York,  33 

31.  Eklling  eom.— Warren  Carpenter,  New  Castle,  Pt.  S3 
33.  /bref  jKfmp.<*Beigamin  Egbert,  Lansing,  N.  Y.  33 

33.  Stoee^pes — Ezra  Ripley,  Albany,  New  York,  23 

34.  Sulkey  sestf.— O.  H.  Capron,  and  G.  BaKon,  Jr.,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont,  33 

35.  PadnngJIour.^^.  F.  Barrett,  Granville,  N.  Y.  33 

36.  Wooden  M^e».— Stephen  H.  Long,  Topographical  Engineer,  U.  S.  33 

37.  Bbes.— Adna  Allen,  Raroapo,  New  York,  33 

38.  Trap  for  raU,  C^c— Thomas  Neill,  Herkersville,  Ohio,  33 

39.  BudrauUe  eement.^^fshn  White,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  33 

40.  Horse  eollar.^^ohik  Hopkinson,  Warren  county,  Ohio,  33 
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3a4SoB9«tli. 
99.34  oa  lOtit 


In  conieqaeoce  of  an  accident  which  happened  to  the  rain  gaage,  no 
timate  conld  be  made  of  the  quantity  fallen  aince  the  8th  of  January. 
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HAT,  1836* 


Practi<sal  and  Tbeoretlcal  Mecliaiilc^k 


Report  of  Experiments  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Franklin  InttittOe  of 
Pemuylvania^  on  the  ExpUmons  of  Steam-Boilert^  at  the  request  of  the 
Tteasuty  Department  of  the  United  States* 

(Continued  from  page  288.) 

XIL  On  the  elastic  force  of  steam  at  working  pressures. 

The  committee,  determined  to  put  the  apparatus  which  was  necessary  for 
other  experiments,  to  the  best  use  possible,  in  determining  the  elastic  force  of 
steam  at  difierent  temperatures ;  and  accordingly  great  pains  were  bestowed 
upon  the  graduation  of  the  gauge,  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  its 
parts,  to.,  the  comparison  of  the  thermometers,  the  maintenance  of  the  scales 
at  about  the  same  temperature,  &c.*  The  small  size  of  the  boiler,  and  the 
various  openings  required  to  be  made  in  it  for  the  experiments  which  were 
the  immediate  objects  of  the  committee,  were  unfavourable  to  the  attainment 
of  considerable  pressures,  but  the  discrepancies,  even  at  working  pressures,  of 
the  different  tables  of  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  made  it  important  to  push 
those  trials  as  far  as  could  be  done  without  material  changes.  They  succeeded 
without  much  difficulty  in  reaching  ten  atmospheres,  which  is  but  one  atmos- 
phere less  than  the  reputed  working  pressure  of  our  high  pressure  engines,  and 
as  the  experiments  on  the  safety  valves  have  rendered  probable,  is  very  near 
the  true  working  pressure. 

*  See  description  of  apparatas,  Ac.,  pp.  2,  3^  4,  &o. 
Vol.  XVJL— No.  5— May,  1836.  28 
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Practical  and  Theoretical  Mechanics. 


A  series  of  results  obtained  in  the  trials  of  the  fusible  plates,  is  given  below 
in  the  tabular  form. 

The  table  contains  the  temperature  observed  by  the  thermometer  in  the  water, 
corrected  for  the  error  of  the  graduation ;  the  temperature  of  the  scale  of  the 
thermometer,  with  a  view  to  show,  that  it  was  not  allowed  to  vary  too  consid- 
erably; the  observed  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  gauge,  reduced  to  its  mean 
height;  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  gauge;  its  volume  at  the  (Observed 
temperature ;  the  volume  reduced  to  48^,  the  temperature  of  graduation  of  the 
gauge  at  which  the  column  of  mercury,  equivalent  to  an  atmosphere,  is  very 
nearly  30  inches;  the  elasticity  of  the  compressed  air,  in  inches  of  mercury; 
the  correction  in  the  hdght  of  the  column  of  mercury,  for  the  depression  pro* 
duced  in  the  cistern  below;  the  height  thus  corrected;  the  height  after  sub- 
tracting the  sensibly  constant  number  for  the  column  of  water  between  the 
level  of  the  steam  pipe  from  thQ  boiler  and  the  cistern  of  the  gauge;  the  total 
elasticity  in  inches  of  mercury;  the  elasticity  in  atmospheres.  The  first  num- 
ber in  the  table  is  merely  introduced  for  the  convenience  of  presenting  certain 
data  required  for  subsequent  calculation,  it  gives  the  height  of  the  mercury  in 
the  gauge  before  beginning  the  observations,  after  correcting  for  the  height  of 
the  barometer* 


Table  No.  1.    Cf  the  EUutic  Force  ef  8tmm  tU  diffm-ent  Temperatures. 
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6.33 
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3.43 
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1.99 
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1.176 
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1.275 173.20 
1.113198.41 
0.950  232.46 
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16.50 
17.51 
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20.14 
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22.01 
22.02 
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2.74 
13.90 
15.21 
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20.31 
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*  This  observation  ihows  the  height  of  the  gauge  before  the  experiment,  corrected 
for  the  height  of  the  berometer. 
t  Mean  of  4  obaervatione.       t  Mean  of  2  observations.        §  Mean  of  2  obeervatioBs. 


A  curve  traced  to  represent  these  observations,  the  ordinates  representing  the 
pi^ssures,  and  the  abscissa  the  temperatures,  is  quite  regular,  until  the  tempera- 
ture corresponding  to  eight  atmospheres  is  attained,  when  it  rises  abruptly. 
This  fact  was  explained  by  examining  the  gauge ;  it  was  found  that  the  cement 
used  in  attaching  the  glass  tube  to  its  fertile  had  become  softened  and  had  per- 
mitted the  tube  to  rise«    This  defect  was  remedied  and  its  recurrence  prevent- 

^     ^t  was  then  determined  to  repeat  the  entire  series  of  observations,  and  to 
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carry  them  as  high  as  could  be  done,  with  reasonable  oonvenienoe,  aiming 
particularly,  to  embrace  the  range  of  working  pressures  of  the  American 
enffines. 

The  results  are  contained  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  observed  data, 
and  calculated  numbers,  are  arranged  as  in  the  last  table.  This  table  extends 
to  9.91  atmospheres  and  to  the  temperature  of  352°  Fab. 

Care  was  taken  that  the  elasticities  were  increased  not  too  rapidly,  and  the 
last  numbers  obtained,  were  verified  by  keeping  the  temperature  sensibly  con- 
stant for  a  considerable  time. 
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*  This  obsenration  shows  the  corrected  height  of  the  gange  before  the  experiments. 

There  is  one  observatbn,  namely,  that  at  829)°,  which  is  certainly  re- 
corded erroneously ;  but  omitting  this  one,  the  rest  which  are  given,  present  a 
very  tolerable  regularity  in  the  curve  traced  to  represent  them*  For  the  sake 
of  adding  to  the  force  of  these  results  the  scatteied  observations  of  tempera- 
tures and  pressures  incidentally  made  during  the  other  experiments  of  the 
committee,  are  brought  together  in  the  annexed  table. 

A  column  is  added  to  the  table,  to  show  the  number  of  observations  employ- 
ed in  obtaining  the  results. 
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*  This  obaerration  ihowa  the  corrected  height  of  the  gauge  before  the  experiments. 

This  table  enables  us  to  go  as  low  as  1.43  atmospheres,  and  is  strikingly 
accordant  with  the  two  others  as  far  as  they  extend  in  common. 

A  curve  which  would  be  traced  by  the  following  table,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  represent  the  mean  of  the  foregoing,  would  differ  little  more  than 
one-tenth  of  an  atmosphere  in  any  part  of  the  range,  from  the  observations, 
omitting  one  noticed  in  the  first,  and  another  noticed  in  the  second  table;,  the 
pressures  in  general  difiering  less  than  one-tenth  of  an  atmosphere  from  the 
observed  pressures* 
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To  compare  our  results  with  those  given  by  the  committee  of  the  French 
Academy,  we  have  traced,  on  Plate  5,  a  curve,  from  the  above  table,  and 
another  from  those  of  the  thirty  observations,  selected  by  the  committee  of 

le  Academy,  from  their  experiments,  below  ten  atmospheres.    The  curve 
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of  our  observations,  passes  at  low  pressures  neater  to  the  line  AB  than  that 
of  the  French  experimenters,  and  afler  coinciding  at  the  medium  pressures 
of  the  table,  crosses  the  latter,  diflfering  at  ten  atmospheres  5  degrees,  or  at 
352 1  degrees  .65  of  an  atmosphere.  The  curve  of  our  observations  is  traced 
in  a  full  line,  that  of  the  French  Academy  is  dotted. 

The  difierenoe  here  noticed  is  too  considerable  to  be  admitted,  as  within  the 
limits  of  errors  in  the  apparatus*  or  in  observation.  Having  an  authority  of 
80  much  weight  against  them,  the  committee  have  been  driven  to  examine  their 
results  very  closely.  The  care  employed  in  the  graduation  of  the  gauge  seems 
to  exclude  the  idea  of  error  from  it ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  scale  was  divided 
to  .05  of  an  inch,  and  could  easily  be  read  to  half  of  that  distance,  making 
about  .1  of  an  atmosphere  at  the  highest  pressure  attained.  A  specific  cor- 
rection for  capillarity  was  ascertained  and  employed.  In  one  point  of  ma- 
nipulation, namely,  the  method  employed  to  dry  the  air,  the  committee  dif- 
fered from  what  was  usual,  and  though  they  think  there  is  reason  to  confide 
in  that  method,  they  have  examined  what  effect  would  be  produced  if  the  air 
were  saturated  with  moisture*  Recent  experiments,  on  the  passage  of  gases, 
out  and  into  vessels  placed  over  mercury,  and  observations  connected  with 
them,  warrant,  moreover,  a  suspicion  that  dry  air  standing  in  a  glass  vessel 
over  mercury,  the  surface  of  which  covered  by  water,  may  become  impreg- 
nated with  vapour.  The  effect  of  such  a  source  of  error  they  have  calculated*" 
in  the  highest  and  lowest  results  of  table  No.  II.  and  find  it  to  be  as  follows: 

For  248^^  the  tension  of  the  vapour  is  1.96  instead  of  1.97,  and 

„    t5D'6  „  47.T0  „  <7.91. 

Differing  from  the  numbers  given  in  table  No.  II.  by  .01  and  .13  of  an 
atmosphere. 

This  supposition  is  thus  shown  to  be  inadequate  to  explain  the  discordance, 
and  must,  in  fact,  be  deemed,  to  a  certain  extent,  gratuitous. 

The  committee  have  next  compared  the  results  furnished  by  the  safety-valves 
graduated  independently  of  the  gauge,  and  these,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
gave  calculated  pressures  four  per  cent,  and  ten  per  cent,  higher  than  the  pres- 
sures indicated  by  the  gauge.  From  these  independent  experimental  data  we 
have  then  an  evidence  that  our  results  are,  probably,  not  too  high. 

*  If  V  be  the  volume  of  moist  air  and  t/,  that  of  the  dry  air  corresponding  to  it,  e  the 

elsstieitv  of  the  air  when  expanded  by  the  moisture,  and  e'  of  the  dry  air  equivalent  in 

elastic  rorce  to  the  mixture »  and  t  be  the  tension  of  the  vapour  in  the  air,  then  the 

Totuine  of  the  air  being  increased  bj  the  presence  of  the  moisture,  and  the  elasticitiee 

being  inversely  as  the  vohimes. 

0  V 
e  :  if  z :  t^  :  Vf  whence  t^  ^  -p- 

0  t 
but,  eaatif  —  t.  whence  1/  ^v r 

This  equation  is  true  at  all  pressures  if  we  suppose  the  space  originally  to  be  saturat- 
ed with  moisture ;  for  as  the  space  becomes  less,  a  portion  of  the  vapour  will  be  converted 
into  water.    The  value  for  ^  may  l>e  derived  in  any  assumed  case  from  Table  U.  page  78. 

To  apply  these  remarki.    From  the  first  line  of  Table  No.  II.  we  have 

V  =  7.695,  e'  =  25.67, 
and  from  Mr.  Da1ton*s  experiments,  t  corresponding  to  48°,  is  .35  of  an  inch. 

1-           #      •*  «»*      7.695  X  .35 
whence  t/  as  7.695 nm^ — 1  or 

f/  =  7.495 

For  348)0,  Tkble  No.  II.  gives  v  s  4.32,  if  =  46.19,  and  the  temperature  53°,  whence 
t  SB  .41  and  «'  a  4.98  at  52^,  and  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  is  1.94  atmospheres. 

In  like  manner  for  362°,  v'  a  0.732  at  58°  and  the  first  result  for  e,  that  at  48°,  which 
gives  7.496  volumes,  makes  the  corresponding  pressure  9.78.  This  number  difibrs  but 
•13  of  an  atmosphere  from  that  in  the  table. 
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The  question  of  the  elastic  force  of  steam  has  been  examined  by  many  ex- 
perimenters, and  with  very  various  results.  The  committee  propose  to  show 
the  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  by  comparing  the  principal  series  of  ex- 
periments referring  to  temperatures  above  212^,  with  their  own,  which  are 
now  under  examination.  In  the  first  table,  below,  they  have  compared  their 
results  with  those  of  Robison,*  of  Ure,t  and  of  TaylorJ. 

The  first  two  experimenters  named,  used  an  open  mercury  gauge  in  their 
experiments,  and  the  thermometers  were  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 

This  latter  circumstance  would  tend  to  render  the  observed  temperatufe 
slightly  too  high,  or  the  observed  pressure,  relatively  to  the  temperature,  too 
low,  as  far  as  it  produced  any  efiect. 
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The  experiments  of  Watt  are  not  referred  to,  as  he  states  himself,  that  he 
has  doubts  of  their  accuracy,  and  defers  to  the  results  of  Mr.  Southern,  which 
will  be  given  presently. 

The  results  of  the  committee,  as  to  pressure  corresponding  to  temperature, 
all  fall  below  those  of  Professor  Robison,  the  extremes  being  .14  and  .40  of 
an  atmosphere,  they  approach  nearer  to  those  of  Dr.  Ure,  difl^ring  in  the  ex- 
tremes  —  .06  and  +  .12  of  an  atmosphere.  They  agree  even  more  nearly 
with  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Taylor,  tending,  generally,  to  gain  upon  them; 
thus  at  260**  the  difference  is  .01  of  an  atm<3«phere,  and  at  320**  is  .42.  The 
temperature  corresponding  to  six  atmospheres,  in  the  table  of  the  committee, 
is  3l5i**,  to  the  same  (5.98)  in  that  of  Mr.  Taylor,  320^,  and  to  the  same  in 
that  of  the  French  commission,  320.4,  the  latter  two  agreeing  very  closely. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  a  comparison  of  the  experiments  of  the 
committee,  with  those  of  Mr.  Southem,§  Professor  Arzberger,||  of  Vienna, 
and  the  Ck>mmission  of  the  Academy  of  Paris.ir  The  pressures  were  obtained 
in  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Southern,  by  a  piston  valve,  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  checked,  in  part,  by  a  mercury  gauge;  in  the  experiments  of  Professor 
Arzberger  by  a  spherical  valve  of  steel ;  and  in  those  of  the  French  commis- 
sion, by  a  closed  gauge,  containing  air.  The  numbers  for  these  last  named  re- 

*  Robison's  Mech.  PhilM.  toI.  u.  t  Phil.  Trana.  1818. 

i  Phil.  Ma^.  Tol.  is.  §  Robison's  Mech.  Philoa.  toI.  ii. 

II  Tredffolcion  Steam  Elngine,  quoted  from  BulK  Sc.  Tech.  vol.  i. 

i^  Aandea  do  Chim.  et  do  Phya.  vol.  43. 
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suits  are  those  deduced  from  the-  empirical  ibrmula  adopted  as  representing, 
most  closely,  the  experiments. 
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1.97  atmospheres. 


1 2i)6  atmospheres. 


From  these  comparisons  it  appears  that  for  given  temperatures  the  pressures 
determined  by  the  committee,  are  lower  than  those  found  by  Professor  Robi- 
son,  between  1  and  3}  atmospheres;  lower  than  those  of  Dr.  Ure,  from  1  to 
5i  atmospheres,  except  at  the  highest  pressure,  differing,  however,  but  .little 
from  them ;  nearly  the  same  from  1  to  2}  atmospheres^  with  those  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  higher  from  2}  to  6  atmospheres ;  higher  than  those  of  Mr. 
Southern;  much  higher  than  those  of  Professor  Arzberger;  higher  than  those 
of  the  French  Commission. 

The  temperature  given  by  the  committee  for  the  pressure  of  8  atmospheres 
difiers  about  3®  from  that  inferred  from  the  temperature  given  by  Christian* 
for  7.8  atmospheres ;  viz.  337**^  Fah. 

The  empyrical  formula,  adopted  by  the  committee  of  the  French  Academy, 
as  repres3nting  the  law  of  relation  between  the  pressure  and  temperature  of 
steam,  is  of  the  form. 

c  =s  (a  +  «<)  * 

Where  e  represents  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam,  *  the  temperature,  and  a 
and  n  are  constants,  determined  as  well  as  the  index,  5,  from  observation. 

Tredgold  had  previously  adopted  a  formula  similar  to  this,  in  form,  as  agree- 
ing nearly  with  the  best  experiments,  to  which  he  hiid  access,  and  which  have 
already  been  compared  with  the  results  obtained  by  this  committee.  Of  this 
formula  the  French  Commission  remark,  that  the  numbers  which  it  gives, 
accord  at  the  lower  temperatures  of  their  series,  better  with  their  experiments 
than  those  furnished  by  their  own  formula.  Besides  the  differences  in  the 
numerical  coefiicents  between  the  two  formulee  now  in  question,  Tredgold's 
formula  has  the  number  six  instead  of  five  for  an  index.     In  other  Words 

*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Ivory,  from  Mech.  Indust  vol.  ii. 
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the  elasticity  increases  more  rapidly  with  the  temperature  than  would  ))e  shown 
by  the  formula  written  on  the  preoeding  page. 

With  this  law  the  experiments  of  the  committee  coincide ;  the  index  six  ap- 
plying much  more  nearly  to  their  results  than  five.  The  empyrical  formula 
adopted  to  represent  their  results  is 

e  =  (.00333  <  + 1)  • 
where  e  is  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  in  atmospheres,  and  t  the  excess  of  tem- 
perature above  the  boiling  point  of  water  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

This  formula  will  be  found  to  accord  very  well  at  the  higher  pressures  with 
the  experiments  of  this  committee,  and  its  variations  from  them  at  other  pres- 
sures to  be  sometimes  in  excess,  and  at  others  in  defect. 

This  will  appear  by  calculating  the  values  of  <*  for  the  diflerent  pressures 
recorded  in  the  table  of  ihe  committee,  on  page  292,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  numbers  found  by  experiment. 

Comparison  of  Temperahires  caieuJUUed  by  the  Formula^  with  tkoH  deduced  from 

Experiment. 
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The  com))arison  indicates  that  at  the  lower  temperatures,  the  elasticity,  as 
shown  by  the  formula  increases  too  rapidly,  but  from  four  up  to  ten  atmos* 
pheres,  the  dififerences  between  the  calculated  and  mean  temperahires  are  less 
than  one  degree  and  a  half  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  differences  have 
sometimes  the  positive  and  sometimes  the  negative  sign,  which  is  favourable  to 
the  correctness  of  the  formula  as  representing  the  law  of  increase  of  elasticity, 
in  terms  of  the  temperature. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  the  committee,  that  while  the  difierences  in  the 
results  of  experimenters  are  greater  than  the  present  state  of  experimental 
science  warrants,  yet  at  pressures  even  exceeding  ordinary  working  pres- 
sures, the  relation  of  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  steam  may  be  consi- 
dered, in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as  sufficiently  determined. 

.V-i 
•  The  formula  gives,  t  =_-_:,  or 

Log.  t  ae  Log.  («7  •—  1)  —  Log.  .00333. 


Presented  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  approved. 

ISAAC.  HAYS, 
Attsst,  Chairman  Board  of  Managers. 

William  Hamiltok,  Actuary. 

PhUaitlphia,  Janwirtf^  18S6. 
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We  append  to  the  foregeiDg  report  of  the  Committee  on  Explo^ons,  a 
dociimeDt  which  appears  ia  the  authorized  copy  of  the  report  as  a  preface, 
and  which  contains  an  acconnt  of  the  transactions  of  the  Committee. 

Com.  Pub. 

PREFACE. 

The  Committeoi  whose  report  of  ezperimentSi  made  bj  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  StateSt  is  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  was  appointed  on  the  10th  of  June,  1830,  for  the  purposes 
expressed  in  the  annexed  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl?ania,  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts. 

*^Re»6lved^  That  a  committee  of  seventeen  members  be  appointed,  to  ex- 
amine into  the  causes  of  the  explosions  of  the  boilers  used  on  board  of  steam- 
boats, and  to  devise  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  the  accidents,  or 
of  diminishing  the  extent  of  their  injurious  effects."* 

The  Committee  consisted  of  the  following  named  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

Alex.  D.  Bache,  Chairman. 
Robert  Hare,  M.  D.  J.  R.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 

S.  V.  Merrick,  Benjamin  Reeves, 

W.  H.  Keating,  George  Fox, 

Isaiah  Lukens,  Thomas  P.  Jones,  M.  D. 

James  J.  Rush,  W.  R.  Johnson, 

James  Ronaldson,  M.  W.  Baldwin, 

Frederick  Graff,  James  P.  Espy, 

R.  M.  Patterson,  M.  D.  George  Merriclc. 

Immediately  after  their  appointment,  the  Committee  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  persons,  whom  they  supposed  would  be  able  to  give  information,  in 
regard  to  the  explosions  of  steam-boilers  which  had  occurred  in  our  country, 
or  abroad,  and  of  which  no  accounts  had  been  previously  published.  They 
took,  also,  other  means  to  inform  themselves  on  the  subject  referred  to 
them. 

The  information  derived  from  replies  to  the  circular  has  already  been 
made  public.t 

Wliile  the  Committee  were  engaged  in  the  inquiries  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  report  to  the  Managers  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  a  letter  was  re- 
ceired  by  that  body  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
informing  them  that  funds  had  been  placed,  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  department,  for  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  explosions  of 
steam-boilers,  and  inviting  experiments  on  the  subject,  by  the  Institute,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

A  series  of  questions,  connected  with  the  probable  causes  of  explosion,  or 
with  theories  which  have  been  offered  in  relation  to  them,  and  with  the 
asfety  of  the  steam  engine,  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
with  a  plan  of  experiment  based  upon  the  queries,,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  ot  the  experiments.  This  plan  was  approved,  and  authority  given  to 
add  to  the  original  subjects  proposed  for  investigation,  atay  others  which 
oiigbt  suggest  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  experiments;  the  amount  to 
^  expended  being,  however,  limited. 

*  This  resolution  was  moved  by  W.  H.  Keating.  Etq-i  who  subsequently  declined 
the  chair  of  the  Committee,  and  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache  was  chosen  chairman. 
t  Journal  FrancUn  Institute,  vols.  Tiii.,  ix..  and  x. 
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Id  order  to  carry  on  the  ezperimeDts,  the  foUowiiq;  t Qb^ommittees  were 
appointed. 

1.  Oq  the  experiments,*  ezceptiDg  those  relating  to  the  strength  of  Iron 
and  copper. 

Messrs.  A.  D.  Bache,  M.  W.  Baldwin, 

Benjamin  Reeves,  S.  V.  Merrick, 

W.  H.  Keating,  Isaiah  Lnkens. 

2.  On  the  strength  of  iron  and  copper  psed  for  steam-boiIer8.t 

Messrs.  W.  R.  Johnson, 
A.  D.  Bache, 
Benjamin  Reeves. 
The  first  of  these  snb-committees  presented  the  report  of  their  experi- 
mental investigations,  which,  having  been  examined  by  the  Committee,  was 
finally  adopted  on  the  23d  of  December,  1835,  and  ordered  to  be  submitted, 
throagh  the  Managers  of  the  Institute',  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  labours  of  the  second  sub-committee,  as  well  as  a  report  on  the  sub* 
jects  in  relation  to  which  the  Committee  was  appointed,  yet  remain  to  be 
presented. 

It  was  deemed  proper  to  delay  such  a  report,  until  all  the  light  which  the 
experiments  could  afford,  had  been  shed  upon  the  important  and  intricate 
subject  referred  to  the  Committee. 

On  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Committee,  &c. 

Alex.  Dallas  Bache,  Chaimum. 


JOn  THK  JOURVAL  OT  THE  rSASKLIH  IHITITITR. 

Jlecaimt  of  the  Explosion  of  the  Boiler  of  the  Steamboat  Wm*  Gibbons*  By 

Thomas  Ewbank,  of  New  York.:^ 

This  explosion  occurred  on  Thursday  morning,  January  21st,  as  the  boat 
was  entering  this  harbour,  on  her  return  from  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  By  this 
melancholy  disaster,  six  lives  have  been  lost. 

The  Wro.  Gibbons  has  but  one  boiler,  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  aimiiar 
in  its  construction  to  those  of  the  ^^Ohio,"  and  **New  England,"  but  having 
a  greater  number  of  horizontal  flues.  These  terminate,  as  in  the  boilers  oi 
those  boats,  in  a  large  vertical  flue,  which  passes  throueh  the  roof  of  the 
boiler.  It  was  this  flue  which  was  collapsed.  The  following  memoranda 
were  made  by  me  on  different  visits  to  the  boat. 

January  24.  I  visited  the  Wm.  Gibbons  this  day.  The  chimney  pro- 
per, or  smoke  pipe,  (represented  by  the  dotted  lines,  a,  a,  in  the  annexed 
sketch,  Plate  XVlL,  Fig.  10  had  been  removed.  Upon  looking  down,  the  col- 
lapse was  quite  obvious.  The  flue  was  pressed  together,  so  as  to  be  closed 
almost  entirely  at  the  part  where  the  rent  had  taken  place.     A  section  of 

•  Tliii  tub-commitiee  bad  the  tubjects  referred  to  them  on  the  Ist  of  November, 

ia3o. 

t  Appointed  January  4th,  1831. 

t  Tnis  interesting  account  was  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Explosions,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  request  made  to  Mr.  Ewbank  by  a  member  of  that  Committee.  We  feel 
persuaded  that  if  intelligent  men  at  the  diflerent  places  near  which  explosions  occur, 
would  take  pains  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  effects,  and  make  public  the  reauhs  of 
their  examinations,  the  cause  of  humanity  would  be  essentially  served.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Allaire,  the  maker  of  the  boiler  of  the  Wm.  Gibbons,  has  set  a  meet  prsjse- 
worthy  example,  by  affoiding  every  facility  for  examining  the  effects  of  the  ezpiosioo. 

OoiK.  PVB. 
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that  part  is  represented  tt  F,  Fig.  2,  exiiibitinfl;  a  three  cusped  fieare, 
iostcad  of  that  of  a  circle,  its  ori^oal  Tom.  As  the  flue  was  still  enclosed 
in  the  caae  B^  the  precise  situation  of  the  rent  with  respect  to  the  surfiice 
of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  conid  not  then  be  accnratelj  ascertained,  without 
entering  the  boiler.  The  collapsed  flue  is  made  of  Quarter  inch  iron,  and 
is  three  feet  in  diameter.  A  space  of  seven  inches  is  left  between  it  and  B. 
The  steam  pipe,  S,is  connected  to  the  latter  at  its  upper  end,  which  is  eight 
feet  above  the  roof  of  the  boiler. 

January  26.  This  day  B  was  removed,  leaving  the  ruptured  and  verti« 
cat  fine,  C  in  the  sketch,  fully  exposed  to  view.  The  rent,  R»  was  four 
inches  above  the  roof  of  the  boiler.  It  was  in  one  of  jlhe  horizontal  seams, 
and  confined  almost  wholly  to  it|  it  extended  nearly  three  feet,  or  about 
one-third  of  the.  circumference.  The  line  of  separation  was  through  the 
centre  of  the  rivet  holes,-  nearly  the  whole  extent,  a  strip  of  metal  thus  sep- 
arated being  left  in  its  place,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  flue.  The  iron  is 
cracked  in  some  places,  where  the  flexure  has  been  greatest,  as  at  0. 

Through  the  politeness  of  James  P.  Allaire,  Esq.,  the  builder  of  the  en- 
gine and  boiler,  and  also  one  of  the  owners  of  the  boat,  I  have  obtained  a 
portion  of  the  ruptured  flue,  which  is  sent  with  this  communication.  It  is 
from  one  end  of  the  rent.  The  thickness  of  the  metal  at  the  part  ruptured 
is  not  sensibly  diminished,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  specimen  sent.  The 
question  of  the  deterioration  of  the  metal  by  heat,  may  perhaps  be  deter- 
mined by  it  also. 

The  original  cause  of  this  explosion  is  conceived  to  be  identical  with  that 
of  the  Ohio,*  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^'construction  of  the  boiler,"  the  ar*» 
rangement  of  the  flues  in  it  being  such  that  the  principal  one,  (that  which 
collapsed*)  could  not  be  protected  by  the  water.  Its  exposure  to  high  de- 
uces of  temperature,  unoer  these  circumstances,  must  necessarily  diminish 
Its  strength  very  materially.  The  increase  of  its  temperature  is  also  ac- 
companied with  an  increased  elasticitv  of  the  steam;  hence  its  power  of  re- 
sisting the  pressure  around  it  diminishes  as  that  power  is  augmented. 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  made  on  these  flues  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio,  it 
may  t>e  further  observed,  that,  from  their  greater  dimensions  compared  with 
the  horizontal  ones,  their  strength  necessarily  bears  no  comparison  with  that 
of  the  latter,  even  if  covered,  like  them,  with  water.  How  much  more  lia- 
ble to  destruction,  then,  are  they,  wholly  unprotected  by  it?  The  hori- 
xontal  flues  of  the  Wm.  Gibbons  do  not  exceed  twelve  inches  in  diameteri 
the  ruptured  flue,  as  before  observed,  is  thirty-six  incheaf. 

If  steam  chimnies  are  deemed  indispensable,  would  it  not  be  safer  to 
convey  each  horizontal  flue  separately  through  the  roof  of  the  boiler,  than 
to  combine  them  all  in  the  large  one  in  question? 

The  surest  remedy,  however,  is  to  make  all  interior  flues  terminate  out- 
tide  of  the  boiler,  hdow  the  water  line.  Neither  this  explosion,  nor  that  of 
the  Ohio,  could  have  occurred,  if  such  had  been  the  arrangement  in  their 
respective  boilers. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  explosion  is.  attributed,  and  no  doubt  justly, 
to  the  imprudence  of  the  second  engineer,  and  two  of  the  firemen,t  in  wan- 
tonly ur^ng  the  fire  with  quantities  of  wood,  (anthracite  coal  being  the 
principal  fuel  used,)  and  thus  unnecessarily,  at  that  time,  increasing  the 
force  of  the  steam,  and  the  heat  of  the  vertical  flue,  against  the  positive  and 

*  See  thii  Joumil,  vol.  x.»  p.  236,  Ewbank  on  the  Explosion  of  the  Steamboat  Ohio. 
ne  effeeti  on  the  boiler,  in  that  case  and  this,  are  strikingly  similar.        Com.  Pub. 
f  They  were  all  kUled. 
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repeated  directions  of  the  chief  engineer,  who  was  Terj  unwell  at  the  time. 
It  appears  that  one  or  more  of  them  ridiculed  the  apprehensions  of  that  of- 
ficer, while  in-  this  act  of  disobeying  his  orders.  His  reasons  for  eiTing 
such  directions  are  not  left  to  conjecture,  when  we  learn  that,  oflTCape 
Hatteras,  he  had  discovered  that  the  vertical  flue  was  pressed  inwards,  in  one 
place,  although  but  slightlj.  This  is  the  fact  referred  to  by  one  of  the 
passengers,  (Mr.  Newmark,)  in  the  statement  which  follows.  The  repairs 
done  to  the  boiler,  near  Cape  Hatteras,  were  in  consequence  of  a  leak  near 
on^  of  the  fire  doors. 

The  engine  and  boiler  were  considered  in  good  repair;  there  was  no  de- 
sign to  repair  either  previous  to  the  next  trip,  as  has  been  stated  in  some  of 
the  papers.  The  only  alterations  contemplated  were  in  the  paddies,  which 
they  are  now  undergoing. 

The  following  statement  of  a  number  of  the  passengers  who  were  on  board 
of  the  William  Gibbons,  was  published  just  subsequent  to  the  explosion. 

7b  the  PubUe. 

The  undersigned,  passensers  on  board  the  steam  packet  Wm.  Gibbons, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  late  disastrous  trip  from  Charleston  to  this  port,  con- 
vinced that  no  adequate  account  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  explosion,  by  which  six  unfortunate  in- 
dividuals were  hurried  away  in  all  the  vigour  of  life,  feel  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  submit  to  the  community  a  concise  statement  of  certain  facts  within  their 
personal  knowledge.  Events  so  calamitous,  however  great  the  individual 
anguish  of  which  they  are  the  occasion,  mayi  nevertheless,  be  the  source  of 
aome  public  good;  but  this  good  can  spring  only  from  a  development  of  all 
their  attendant  circumstances,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  may  constitute 
a  warning  and  a  lessoh  for  the  future. 

The  Gibbons  left  Charleston  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  irth  of  Jan- 
uary, at  10  o'clock.  On  Monday,  about  sunset,  she  passed  Gape  Hatteras. 
Not  long  afterward,  the  engine  was  stopped,  the  fires  extinguished,  and  the 
water  discharged  from  the  boiler.  The  whole  night  was  consumed  in  re- 
pairs, with  the  precise  nature  of  which  we  were,  at  the  time,  unacquainted. 
The  inquiries  of  the  passen^rs  failed  to  elicit  any  satisfactory  information; 
there  seemed,  indeed,  to  exist  a  studied  determination,  on  the  part  of  those 
in  authority  on  board,  to  avoid  making  any  disclosures. 

After  this  time  we  carried  very  low  steam,  the  gauge  rod  not  standing 

fenerally  higher  than  seven,  eight,  or  nine  inches.  Before  reaching  Cape 
[atteras,  it  had  stood  usually  at  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  eighteen.  Being  m 
plain  sight,  it  was  frequently  noticed,  for  many  of  the  passengers  were  sus- 
picious of  our  danger,  and  mentioned  their  apprehensions  repeatedly. 

On  Thursday  morning,  it  was  remarked  that  we  were  again  carrying 
heavy  steam,  a  circumstance  which  had  not  been  before  observed  since  the 
occurrence  at  Cape  Hatteras.  A  gentleman  who  was  standing  near  the 
steam  chimney,  for  the  purpose  of  warming  himself,  called  the  attention  of 
another  to  the  fact  that  the  rod  stood  at  fifteen  inches.  This  was  mentioned 
to  several,  who  observed  that  our  speed  indicated  high  pressure.  These 
gentlemen  believe  that  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed 
after  this  observation,  before  the  explosion  took  place.  In  order,  however, 
to  be  perfectly  safe,  they  are  willing  to  testify  that  the  time  was  not  greater 
than  half  an  hour;  our  speed,  meanwhile,  by  no  means  indicating  a  dimin- 
ished power.  Let  this  be  compared  with  the  statement  which  has  been 
given  to  the  public,  that,  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  the  rod  stood  at 
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nine  inches.  At  the  wry  moment  of  the  accident,  what  was  the  pressure. 
Heaven  only  knows;  but  that  an  explosion  conld  have  taken  place  from  the 
expansive  force  of  steam  at  a  pressure  of  nine  inches,  in  less  than  half  an 
hoar  after  a  pressure  of  fifteen  had  been  endured  without  accident,  is  a  sup- 
position not  remarkably  plausible. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  day  of  the  accident,  between  one  and 
two  o'clock,  the  nrst  engineer  was  heard  to  caution  his  assistant,  to  whom 
at  that  hour  he  committed  the  charge  of  the  engine,  against  getting  up  the 
steam  too  high,  making  use  of  the  expression,  ^*she  will  not  bear  (or  carry) 
much  steam."  An  unusual  sound  was  soon  after  heard,  described  by  a 
passenger  as  resembling  the  wheezing  of  a  wind-broken  horse,  which  was 
believed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  steam  through  an  irregular  chan- 
nel. After  daylight  another  sound  was  noticed,  like  what  might  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  dripping  of  water  upon  coals.  It  ma^  be  inquired  whether 
this  sonnd  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  captain  himself,  when  in  the 
forward  cabin,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  whether 
he  did  not  then  approach  the  end  of  the  boiler  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

The  undersigned  choose  not  to  allude  to  matters  of  common  belief  in  the 
community,  but  to  which  their  personal  knowledge  does  not  extend.  They 
are  persuaded,  however,  that  a  judicial  investigation  would  demonstrate 
that  the  boiler  of  the  Wm.  Gibbons  had  been  deemed  unsafe  antecedently 
to  this  last  unfortunate  trip,  and  the  accident  we  have  now  to  deplore,  was 
not  the  first  intimation  of  its  insecurity  received  by  the  owners.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  Gibbons  was  not  intended  for  another  trip  before  receiving 
repairs,  the  fact  ought  to  be  known.  This  boat  was  sent  out  in  the  room  ol 
the  Columbia,  which  had  been  advertised  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  but 
was  not  despatched,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  incompleteness  of  her 
preparations. 

The  object  of  the  undersigned  is  not  to  inculpate  any  one;  if  blame  is  any 
where  due,  the  public,  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  will  apply  it  to  the 
right  quarter.  If  no  one  is  blameable,  the  facts  will  show  this  likewise; 
and  the  statement  now  made,  being  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  will 
acquit  of  groundless  suspicion  all  who  might  otherwise  suffer. 

In  cases  like  the  present,  where  human  life  is  endangered,  or  destroyed, 
too  much  light  cannot  be  thrown  upon  the  causes ;  too  great  watchfulness 
cannot  be  exercised  to  vindicate  those,  through  whose  instrumentality, 
though  it  be  indirect,  though  it  be  but  an  error  of  omission,  or  of  careless* 
ness,  the  happiness  of  families  is  thus  broken  up,  and  the  hearts  of  parents, 
of  sisters,  and  of  relations  yet  more  near,  are  wrung  with  anguish. 

It  was  not  the  original  intention  of  the  undersigned  to  make  any  public 
statement  on  this  subject.  The  imperfect  statements  which  have  appeared 
in  regard  to  it,  have,  however,  induced  them  to  the  present  course.  The 
panengera  of  the  Gibbons  are  now,  in  a  great  measure,  dispersed.  The 
names  which  follow,  are  those  of  all  whom  it  has  been  found  practicable  to 

Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  l^ew  York. 

James  M^Dowall,  Augusta,  Ga. 

C.  B.  Seymour,  Roanoke,  Ga« 

Samuel  K.  Tallmadge,  Augusta,  Ga. 
O.  E.  Carmichael,  ''        '< 

Robert  D.  Han.lim,  ''        «< 
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D.  B.  Nafew, 

New  Tork. 

William  Swift, 

«i 

John  F.  M^Kione, 

ft( 

Robert  Cochraoei 

ti 

Isaac  Soiffen, 

(1 

Charles  Elmt, 

CharlestoD,  S.  C. 

Joseph  Newmark, 

84  Murray  street,  New  York. 

£.  RobbiDs, 

New  York. 

The  following  fact,  in  addition  to  the  above,  roaj  be  stated  bj  the  sob- 
scriber.  On  Monday  afternoon,  before  the  occurrence  at  Cape  Hatteras,  I 
observed  one  of  the  engineers  to  open  the  sheet-iron  door  looking  into  the 
steam  chimney,  and  afterwards  to  go  down,  and  return  in  company  with  the 
other.  After  examining  it  together,  one  remarked  to  the  other,  ^«I  think 
there  will  be  no  danger  till  we  set  to  New  York.'*  This  Uct  I  stated  to 
the  coroner's  jury  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Davega*  in  the  presence  of  the  captain 
and  first  engineer.  Joseph  Nbwmark, 

84  Murray  street. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state,  before  concluding  these  remarks,  the  alleged  ad- 
vsntages  of  steam  chimnies.  The  following  experiment  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
Allaire,  as  a  case  in  point.  His  extensive  experience,  and  long  practice, 
together  with  the  great  facilities  he  possesses  in  his  establishment  for  ex- 
perimenting on  a  large  scale,  entitle  his  views  to  more  than  ordinary  con- 
sideration. 

A  common  boiler  was  found  to  generate  steam  so  very  slowly  as  to  be  al- 
most useless;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  steam  could  be  maintained  in  it 
at  seven  pounds  to  the  inch.  A  steam  chimney  was  afterwards  adapted  to 
ity  when  the  steam  was  with  less  trouble  kept  up  to  fifteen  pounds. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  danger  in  steam  chimnies,  provided  the  steam 
is  permitted  to  escape  through  the  safety  valve,  which  is  placed  on  the 
steam  pipe,  whenever  the  engine  is  nai  in  moHon^  as  when  the  boat  is  in  the 
dock,  previous  to  starting,  &c.  The  object  of  this  is,  to  prevent  the  vertical 
flue  above  the  surface  of  the  water  becoming  unduly  heated,  for  the  steam, 
by  passing  up  round  it,  carries  off  the  caloric  from  its  surface,  and  thereby 
tends  to  keep  its  temperature  at  the  same  range  as  that  of  the  steam,  or 
nearly  so.  The  great  source  of  the  destruction  of  these  flues,  is  said  to  be 
the  neelect  of  this  precaution.  Some  have  been  destroyed  in  a  few  weeks 
from  this  cause,  while  others  have  lasted  for  years.  To  prevent,  however, 
their  destruction,  in  future,  from  this  source,  Mr.  Allaire  is  now  lining  them 
with  fire-brick,  which,  it  is  supposed,  will  combine  their  peculiar  advantages 
with  perfect  safety. 


vo»  TIB  7oumvA&  or  TBI  rmAVXLiv  nrvmnmB. 

Plan  for  a  new  Pump  for  Feeding  Sieam  Engine  BaUers^  ^c.    By  Charlxs 

Potts,  Civil  Engineer. 

Having  had  occasion,  some  years  ago,  to  construct  a  small  steam  engine, 
with  a  view  to  make  a  few  experiments  in  dynamics,  and  being  desirous  to 
make  all  the  parts  of  my  engine  in  the  most  simple  and  easy  manner,  having 
the  least  quantity  of  work  about  them,  I  fell  upon  the  following  plans 
for  introducing  water  into  the  boiler.  As  1  believe  there  is  something  in  this 
contrivance  worthjjr  the  attention  of  the  mechanician,  and  that  it  may,  in  many 
instances, be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  ordinary  pump^  I  am  desirous 
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of  snbmittiDg  it  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  yoarscieDtific  joumah 
Before  describing  the  plans*  as  exhibited  in  the  drawing  herewith  presented, 
it  may  be  well  to  premise,  that  the  water  intended  to  supply  the  boiler,  is 
ctosed  to  flow  therein  bj  gravitatibn.  Hence,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  all 
cases,  that  the  water  wherewith  the  boiler  is  to  be  fed,  together  with  the 
apparatus  herewith  described  for  feeding,  should  be  eleTated  above  the  level 
of  the  top  water  line  of  the  boiler.  Thus,  in  Fi^.  S,  Plate  VII.,  C,  D,  repre- 
sents the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine,  with  the  feeding  apparatus,  or  pump,  con- 
nected with  it,  and  above  it.  In  this  figure,  the  feeding  apparatus,  or  pump, 
in  its  general  construction*  very  much  resembles  a  common  plug-cock.  Fig. 
4  exhibits  another  view  of  it;  in  both  figures,  the  same  letters  of  reference 
denote  similar  parts.  A,  B,  is  the  plug,  which  is  to  be  made  hollow^  as  in 
Fig.  S,  and  to  have  its  exterior  surface  turned  true,  and  made  to  fit  steam- 
ti^t  into  the  shell,  or  casing,  H,  I.  This  casing  is  cast  with  two  flanches 
upon  it,  one  above,  as  m,  n,  and  one  below,  as  «,  t$  each  flanch  having  an 
opening,  o,  o,  through  it.  There  is  also  an  opening  in  the  plug,  as  shown 
at  w^  Fig.  S. 

Dnring  the  operation  of  feeding,  the  plue.  A,  B,  is  caused  to  revolve 
around  in  its  seat;  this  may  be  done  by  placing  a  pulley  upon- its  axis,  as 
shown  at  P,  fig.  4,  and  strapping  it  from  any  convenient  part  of  the  engine. 
In  order  to  show  the  operation  of  this  machine  more  clearly,  I  have  supposed 
a  water  tank,  K,  L,  to  be  placed  directly  upon  the  upper  flanch,  with  a 
pipe  and  ball  cock  from  the  water  pipes  in  the  streets^  to  supply  it  with  cold 
water.  The  operation  of  this  pomp  will  be  as  follows:  When  the  engine  is 
put  In  motion,  and,  consequently,  the  plue.  A,  B,  the  opening,  Wy  in  the 
plug,  will  be  brought  round  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  3;  in  this  position, 
the  cold  water  from  the  tank  above  will  descend  into  the  hollow  or  cavity  in  th^ 
plug;  but  as  the  plug  revolves,  when  the  opening,  tir,  has  passed  the  opening 
m  tiie  upper  flanch,  the  connection  with  the  tank  will  be  cut  off;  ana  when 
the  opening,  t£?,  moves  round,  and  comes  over  the  opening  in  the  lower 
flanch,  the  water  from  the  plug  will  descend,  and  pass  down  the  tube  into 
the  boiler,  C,  D.  It  will  be  obvious  to  the  mechanician,  that  the  quantity 
ef  water  passed  into  the  plug  in  one  revolution^  may  be  regulated  in  several 
ways,  eitner  by  enlarging  the  opening  into  the  plug,  or  by  giving  the  plug  a 
quicker,  or  slower,  motion,  at  the  time  the  openings  are  in  juxtaposition. 

To  equalize  the  pressure  above  and  below  the  water  in  tne  hollow  of  A, 
B,  a  small  pipe,  or  channel,  x,  y^  is  made  to  the  casing,  H,  I,  whereby  the 
steam  passes  up  to  the  opening,  y,  in  the  casing;  and  when  the  opening,  w^ 
of  the  plug,  is  over  the  lower  opening  to  the  boiler,  the  small  hole,  z,  will 
be  in  connection  with  the  opening,  y,  so  that  the  steam  is  then  admitted  into 
the  top  of  the  hollow  of  the  plug,  and  the  water  in  the  plug  will  descend 
freely  by  the  force  of  gravity.  A  similar  opening  may  be  contrived  for  the 
free  admission  of  the  water  from  the  tank  into  the  plug. 

HaTing  DOW  described  this  pump,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  in  reference 
to  what  I  conceive  to  be  its  advantages.  And  first:  We  have  here  an  appara- 
tus which  will  perform  all  the  functions  of  a  forcing  pump,  without  valves. 
Secondly.  The  only  resistance  in  the  working  of  this  pump,  will  arise  from 
the  friction  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the  plug  asainst  the  casing,  as  it  re- 
volves. And  thirdly.  It  is  a  sure  and  certain  regulator  for  the  supply  of  wa- 
ter to  the  boiler.  The  first  two  items  above  mentioned  are  so  obvious,  that 
it  were  needless,  perhaps,  to  comment  upon  them;  the  latter  item,  however, 
■ay  not  be  quite  so  apparent.  I  will,  therefore,  show  how  the  pump  may  serve 
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as  a  regulaior.    The  feed-pipe,  u  v,  roast  be  connected  with  the  boiler  «l 
the  top  water  line,  as  £«  E.    Now,  if  the  pump  supplies  water  faster  than 
it  is  evaporated,  and  the  top  water  line,  E,  E,  rises  so  as  to  cover  the 
opening  of  the  pipe,  the  pipe  would  be  filled  with  water,  instead  of  steam, 
and,  consequently,  the  water  in  the  plug,  A,  B,  could  not  descend.  When, 
however,  the  top  water  line,  E,  E,  of  the  boiler,  descended  below  the  open- 
ing of  the  pipe,  w,  v,  the  pump  would  aeain  operate  to  supply  the  boiler. 
In  this  manner,  it  would  work  so  that,  if  properly  adjusted  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  water  in  the  boiler  would  always  be  continued  at  its  proper 
height.    It  will  be  seen  that,  every  time  the  pump,  or  plug.  A,  B,  discnar^ 
its  contents  into  the  boiler,  the  chamber  of  the  plug  becomes  filled  with 
steam,  and  will  be  allowed  to  pass  off  and  condense,  when  the  opening;  of 
the  plug  connects  with  the  tank.     This  process,  it  must  be  evident,  will  be 
an  advantage,  rather  than  otherwise,  as  much  of  the  caloric  of  the  steam 
will  thus  be  imparted  to  the  water,  previous  to  its  passing  into  the  boiler. 
[  have  preferred  describing  the  above  apparatus,  as  it  is  the  most  simple  in 
its  construction,  and,  therefore,  more  easily  to  be  understood.     The  same 
end,  however,  may  be  effected  by  a  very  different  arrangement,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  5.     Here,  A,  B,  represents  a  hollow  plunger, 
being  turned  smooth  and  true  on  its  exterior  surface,  and  made  to  workup 
and  down  through  two  stuffing  boxes,  E  and  F,  placed  on  the  ends  of  the 
hollow  cylinder,  or  box,  C,  D.    The  plunger  has  three  openings,  o^  ppqiipt 
it  may  be  one  long  slit  from  o  to  9,)  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  water 
to  flow  into  and  out  of  the  chamber,  C,  D,  through  the  hollow  plunger;  the 
:imall  tube,  or  channel,  r,  5,  is  to  allow  the  steam  to  enter  at  the  top  of  the 
chamber,  C,  D,  in  order  that  the  water  may  flow  freely  out  from  the  cham- 
t>er  into  the  feed-pipe,  v.     If  we  suppose  the  water  tank,  K,  L,  Fig.  3,  to 
be  placed  on  the  flanch,  ^,  ti.  Fig.  3,  and  the  plunger,  A,  B,to  be  connected 
with  the  engine,  so  as  to  be  caused  to  move  up  and  down,  as  the  plunger  of 
the  ordinary  forcine  pump,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  when  the  plunger  is 
up,  the  hole,  0,  will  be  within  the  tank,  and  the  hole,  g,  within  the  chamber, 
C,  D;  hence,  water  from  the  tank  may  flow  in  and  fill  the  chamber,  C,  D; 
and  when  the  plunger  is  down,  as  is  represented  in  the  figure,  the  hole,  9, 
will  be  open  to  the  boiler,  and  the  water  in  the  chamber  will  descend, 
through  p  and  9,  into  it.     The  relative  diameters  of  the  plunger,  and  that 
of  the  chamber,  d,  D,  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  motion  which  is  given  to 
the  plunger. 
Philadelphia^  February,  1836. 

P.  S.— I  am  aware  that,  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  above  described 
pumps,  some  difficulties  will  probably  occur,  but  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
they  are  not  insurmountable.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  the  pump  is  de- 
signed to  regulate  the  quantity  of  water  to  the  boiler,  as  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  connection  of  the  feed-pipe  with  the  boiler  near  the  top 
water  line,  the  water  from  the  boiler  would  frequently  rise  in  the  tube,  and 
run  up  to  the  pump  before  the  body  of  water  in  the  t>oiler  had  risen  to  cover 
the  opening  of  the  feed-pipe.  This  difficulty  would  be  remedied  by  a  small 
tube  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  Fig.  S,  to  the  opening,  y,  in  the  casing  of 
the  pump. 
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Se$narks  on  a  Method^  proposed  by  Doctor  ThorMon^for  Deiermining  the 
Froportiom  tfPotOita  wni  Soda  in  a  Mixture  (f  the  two  Alkalies j  with 
the  appHeation  of  a  similar  investigation  to  a  Different  Method  of  Jimdysis. 
Bj  A.  D.  Baohe,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Ch^mistrj,  Uni- 
versity of  PeoDsjIvaDia. 

In  a  reeent  number*  of  the  **  Records  of  General  Science,''  Doctor 
Thonson  gives  the  following  method  of  determining  the  proportions  of  po- 
tassa  and  soda  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  alkalies.  The  method  is  accompa- 
nied by  an  example  of  its  use. 

**  1.  Convert  the  mixture  of  potash  and  soda  into  sulphates,  render  these 
sulphates  anhydrous  by  ignition  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  determine  their 
weight.     Let  it  amount  to  39  grains. 

^  SL  Dissolve  the  two  sulphates  in  water,  and  throw  down  the  sulphuric 
acid  by  chloride  of  barium.  Wash  the  sulphate  of  barytes  obtained,  dry  it 
and  weigh  it  after  ignition.  Let  the  weight  t>e  43.5  grains,  indicating  15t 
grains  of  sulphuric  acid. 

**  S.  Separate  any  excess  of  barytes  that  may  have  been  added  to  the 
liquid,  by  the  cautious  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Filter,  evaporate 
to  dryness  and  ignite.  The  salt  thus  obtained  will  consist  of  the  mixture  of 
potash  and  soda  converted  into  chloride  of  potassium  and  sodium.  Weigh 
this  salt.     Let  the  weight  be  24.5  grains.'* 

^  Now  the  atom  or  potash  is  6,  and  that  of  soda  4 :  and  it  is  obvious 
from  paragraphs  1  and  2  that  the  mixture  of  potash  and  soda  will  weigh  14." 

*«  Let  the  [number  of]  atoms  of  potash  in  the  mixture  be  Xf  and  those  of 
soda'y,  it  is  plain  that  we  have : 

14— ^  V 
6  a?  +  4y  =s  14,  and  x  =  — — sl 

^*  By  comparing  paragraphs  2  and  3,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  weight  of  the 
chlorine  in  the  24.5  grains  of  the  mixed  chloride  obtained  is  13.5  grains. 
For  it  most  be  equivalent  to  the  15  grains  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  mixed 
chloride  the  potash  is  converted  into  potassium,  and  consequently  its  atom 
only  weighs  5,  while  the  atom  of  sodium  weighs  3.  We  have  therefore 

5x+  S  v+13.5«824^  and,  x  «-      "7   '^ 

If  we  equate  these  two  values  of  x,  we  have 

14-4  .y_l  1-3  y 


6  5 

By  solving  this  equation  we  obtain  y  a  2.    From  which  we  deduce 

*«•  1. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  the  supposed  mixture  there  were  6  grains  of  pot- 
ash and  8  grains  of  soda.'* 

*  January,  1836.  On  the  Method  of  Determining  the  Proportions  of  Potash  and 
Soda,  when  the  two  Alkalies  are  mixed  together.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.  D.,  F.  R. 
8.  L.  and  E.,  Regias  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

t  The  equivalents  of  baryta  and  sulphuric  acid  we  here  assumed  as  76  and  40  res- 
pcctiTely,  referring  them  to  the  hydrogen  unit. 

29* 
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Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  third  step  id  the  analysts,  namel  j  tiiat  con- 
tained  in  paragraph  3,  is  unnecessary,  all  the  nombers  required  for  the  cal- 
culation having  been  obtained  by  the  first  and  second  steps. 

By  the  first  step  we  obtain  tne  weight  of  the  mixed  sulphates;  by  the 
second  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present,  whence  results  the  weieht  of 
the  mixed  alkalies.  But  incidentally  we  have  obtained  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen present  in  the  mixed  alkalies;  for  the  chloride  of  barium  and  the  sulphates 
of  potassa  and  soda  have  by  their  reaction  formed  sulphate  of  baryta«  and 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium.  And  the  oxygen  of  the  baryta  in  the 
sulphate  of  baryta,  is  equal  to  the  oxygen  of  the  two  alkalies.  Subtracting 
this  from  the  weights  of  the  alkalies  we  have,  without  the  necessity  for  the 
third  step  proposed  by  Doctor  Thomson,  the  weights  of  the  metals.  These 
weights  furnish  his  second  equation. 

In  the  example  referred  to,  we  have  found  by  comparing  paragraphs  1  and 
2,  the  weight  of  the  mixed  alkalies  to  be  14,  whence  callings  and  y  the 
unknown  number  of  equivalents  of  the  potash  and  soda  respectively,  re- 
sulted the  equation 

6  0?  +  4  y  =s  14,  and  thence  x  = — g— ^ 

From  the  second  paragraph  the  weight  of  sulphate  of  baryta  obtained  is 
given  43.5  grains;  whence  using  the  same  equivalents  as  Doctor  Thomson 
has  employed,  the  baryta  is  found  to  be  28.5  grains,  of  which  25.5  grains  is 
tNirium  and  3  grains  oxygen.  Deducting  this  oxygen,  which  belonged  to 
the  alkalies,  from  the  weight  of  the  mixed  alkalies,  we  have  1 1  grains  for  the 
weight  of  the  metals,  and  the  second  equation  given  by  Doctor  Thomson. 

11— 3  V 
.5  X  +  3y&s  11,  orx  B  — -— ^ 

It  is  plain  that  these  remarks  will  be  true  if  the  nitrate  of  baryta  should 
be  substituted  for  the  chloride  of  barium  in  obtaining  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  present;  for  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  baryta  of  the  precip- 
itated sulphate,  will  always  be  equal  to  that  in  any  protoxide,  or  protoxides, 
saturating  the  same  weight  of  acid. 

The  third  step  in  the  proposed  analysis  is  therefore  superfluous,  unless 
used  as  a  means  of  verification. 

•  I  propose  now  to  obtaio,  as  Doctor  Thomson  has  done,  in  the  sequel  of  his 
paper,  general  equations  for  calculating  the  weights  of  the  alkalies  from  the 
analysis,  omitting  only  a  reference  to  the  third  step,  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  unnecessary.  As  algebraic  notation  is  repulsive  to  some  who  may 
chose  to  refer  to  this  method  of  analysis,  I  will  endeavour  finally,  to  prove 
the  results  by  arithmetical  processes,  and  to  point  out  a  simple  method  of 
calculation. 

It  seems  to  me  more  convenient  to  determine  the  absolute  weights  of  the 
alkalies  from  a  formula,  rather  than  the  number  of  equivalents. 

Let  V  be  the  weight  of  the  potassa  in  the  mixture  ;  z  that  of  the  soda. 

Let  m  be  the  weight  6f  the  mixed  sulphates  obtained  as  stated  in  paragraph 

(1),  and  n  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta  obtained  as  in  paragraph 

(2),  then  using  76*  as  the  weight  of  the  equivalent  of  baryta,  and  116  as 

19 
that  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  the  baryta  in  n,  will  be  —  ti ;  and  the  oxygen 

*  I  have  used  throiighout  the  equivalent  numbers  ^veo  by  Doetor  Thomson  in  the 
seventh  edition  of  bis  System  of  Chemistry,  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity  in  the 
results. 
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contained  in  this  baryta  will  be  —  n.  Bat  the  oxjgen  in  v  grains  of  potassa 

18  -^f  and  in  z  grains  of  soda  is  — ,  and  since  the  oxygen  in  the  alkalies  is 

equal  to  that  in  the  baryta, 
f9         2r  2 

-^+  -r  «=■  s::  ^   or  58  t;  +  87  ar  «  24  n.  . .  .  (a.) 
6        4         29 

Again,  the  sulpharic  acid  in  n  grains  of  sulphate  of  baryta  is  —  n, 

therefore  the  alkalies  in  the  mixed  sulphates  (1)  will  be  m^^  n;  that  is 

10  29  fii— 10  n 

»+*-•»- 89" 29 ' 

or  58  V  +  58  2r  Bs  58  m — 20  n. .  .  (b,) 

combining  this  equation  with  (ai)  we  find  z  sa -^ ,  and, 

87  m  — 54  n 

• 89 

These  formulae  lead  to  the  following  rules,  the  analysis  having  been  made 
as  described. 

1st.  For  the  weight  of  the  soda.  From  44  times  the  weight  of  the  sul* 
phate  of  baryta  (2),  take  58  times  the  weight  of  the  mixed  alkaline  sulphates 
(1)  and  divide  the  difference  by  29. 

2d.  For  the  weight  of  the  potassa.  From  87  times  the  weight  of  the 
mixed  sulphates  (1)  take  54  times  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta  (2), 
and  divide  the  difference  by  29. 

In  the  example  referred  to  by  Doctor  Thomson,  ni  a  29  and  n  a  43.5, 
whence, 

44  X  43.5  —  58x29      1914     ^«       „        .  o^     o,       «       . 

z  a ^— -  a  — — 58  =  8;  and  t;  «  87—81  «  6  grains. 

The  following  arithmetical  process  may  be  substituted  for  the  algebraic 
one. 

Having  found  the  weight  of  the  mixed  alkaline  sulphates  (1)  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  which  they  contain  (2^  the  weight  of  the  mixed  alkalies  is  known. 

The  oxygen  which  these  mixea  alkalies  contain  is  known,  being  equal  to 
that  of  the  baryta  ih  the  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  (2),  or  ^ths  of  the 
weight  of  that  sulphate. 

Potassa  contains  |th  (y^ths),  and  soda  1th  (i^^ ths),  of  its  weight  of  oxjr- 
gen.  The  oxygen  of  the  mixed  alkalies,  found  as  just  stated  above,  is  equi- 
valent to  <^ths  of  the  weight  of  the  potassa,  and  -y'^ths  of  the  weight  of  the 
soda ;  that  is  to  -^ths,  or  ^th  of  the  weight  of  the  mixed  alkalies,  t(^ther 
with  -^th  of  the  weight  of  the  soda.  Therefore  taking  from  the  weight  ot 
the  oxygen  in  the  mixed  alkalies,  ^th  of  the  weight  of  the  alkalies  themselves, 
the  remainder  will  be  -^th  of  the  weight  ot  the  soda. 

From  which  is  deduced  a  very  simple  rule. 

Mndjfrom  the  eiepBofthe  oiiafam,  the  united  weights  of  the  alkalies^  and 
the  weight  of  the  oxygen  which  they  emUain.  Take  Ith  of  the  former  weight 
from  the  latter^  and  mtdtiply  the  difference  tkuifownd^  by  twelve.  The  reatdt 
will  be  the  weight  of  the  soda.  Subtract  this  from  the  weight  of  the  mixed 
aUuKes^  the  remainder  wOl  be  the  potassa.- 

To  apply  this  to  the  example  in  which  the  weight  of  the  mixed  sulphates 
is  29|  and  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  equivalent  to  their  acid,  is  43.5  grains* 
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43.5  grains  of  sulphate  of  barjta  contaia  15  of  salpharic  acid.  The  aoited 
weights  of  the  alkalies  is  therefore  14;  |tb  of  which  is^.  The  oxmo  of 
the  t»rjta,  in  43.5  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  barjta,  is  3  grains*  Takin|  2^ 
from  three  we  haye|ds«  which  multiplied  bj  12  gi^es  8  grains  for  the  weight 
of  the  soda.  This  taken  from  14  leayes  6  grains  for  the  weight  of  the 
potassa  in  the  mixture. 

At  the  suggestion  of  my  friend.  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers,  I  am  induced  to 
extend  the  foregoing  method  of  calculation  to  the  usual  waj  of  determining 
the  quantities  of  the  alkalies  bj  their  conversion  into  the  chlorides  of  their 
metallic  bases,  avoiding  the  ordinary  step  which  requires  their  separation  by 
the  use  of  chloride  of  platinum,  by  determining  the  chlorine  in  the  mixture, 
by  nitrate  of  silver. 

(A)  The  alkalies  are  to  be  converted  into  muriates,  if  not  already  in  that 
state,  by  the  ordinary  steps  of  mineral  analysis.  These  being  evaporated 
to  dryness,  ignited  and  weighed,  will  give  the  amount  of  chlorides  of  pot- 
assium and  sodium  which  are  present. 

(B)  Dissolve  the  mixed  chlorides  in  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid. 
Nitrate  of  silver  will  throw  down  the  chlorine,  and  by  treating  the  precipi- 
tated chloride  of  silver  in  the  usual  way,  the  quantity  of  chlorine  is  deduced 
from  the  weight  of  the  fused  chloride. 

To  calculate  the  weights  of  the  alkalies;  let  v  and  z  represent  the  weights 
of  the  potassa  and  soda  respectively ;  e  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides 
(A),  and  d  that  of  the  chloride  of  silver  (B).  Using  146  as  the  equivalent  of 
chloride  of  silver,  d  grains  of  the  chloride  contain  ||  d  grains  of  chlorine ; 
the  weight  of  the  metals  in  the  mixed  chlorides  (A)  is  therefore  c-^  d. 
But  t;  grains  of  potassa  contain  f  v  of  potassium,  and  z  grains  of  soda,  |  z  of 
sodium.     Whence  f  v  -f  1 2:  «  &--^  d. 

The  oxyi^en  contained  in  the  mixed  alkalies  is  ^ths,  or  |ths  of  the  chlorine 
in  the  chlorides  of  their  metallic  bases,  or  is  f ths  of  f|  d,  or  ^  d.  And  as 
t;  grains  of  potassa  contain  1 1;  grains  of  oxygen,  and  z  grains  of  soda,  |  z  grains 
of  oxygen,  we  have  a  second  equation  containing  v  and  z;^v+^zss^d^ 
or  f  o  +  i  ^  »  ?^  ^«  Combining  this  with  the  equation  ot>tained  above, 
2  »  ^  (/— £  c,  and  t)  a  a  c— $|  d. 

Whence  result  the  following  simple  rules. 

To  obtain  the  aoda  from  the  method  of  anaiym  stated  above^from  Urds 
of  the  weight  of  chloride  of  sUver  (B),  take  twice  the  weight  of  the  mixed 
chlorides  (A). 

7b  obtain  the  potassa*  From  three  times  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides 
,  take  ^rds  of  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  silver  (B). 
!*o  apply  this  to  the  example  before  discussed,  suppose  the  weight  of  the 
mixed  chlorides  to  be  24.5  grains,  and  of  the  chloride  of  silver  54.75  grains. 
From  ^rds  of  54.75,  or  57 j  take  thrice  24.5,  or  49,  the  remainder,  8,  will 
be  the  graips  of  soda  in  the  mixture. 

From  three  times  24.5,  or  73.5,  take  if^s  of  54.75,  or  67.5,  the  remain- 
der, 6  grains,  will  be  the  potassa. 

An  equally  simple  method  of  calculation  may  be  obtained  without  resort 
to  algebra.  By  the  second  step  of  the  analysis  the  chlorine  in  the  mixed 
chlorides,  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies,  is  obtained,  being  i^Jrds  of 
the  weight  of  the  chloride ;  subtracting  this  from  the  weight  of  the  mixed 
chlorides  obtained  by  the  first  step,  we  have  the  weight  of  the  metallic 
bases.    Taking  |ihs  of  the  weight  of  the  chlorine,  we  have  the  oxygen  re- 
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qninte  to  form  the  alkalies.  Potassa  contains  |th,  and  soda  ^th  of  the 
weight  of  oxygen  ;  fths  of  the  potassa  and  ^ths  of  the  soda,  will  be  eqaal 
in  weight  to  fi^e  times  the  oxygen,  the  weignt  of  which  has  just  been  ob- 
tained. Bat  potassa  contains  |ths  of  its  weight  of  potassium,  and  soda 
|ths  of  its  weight  of  sodium,  and  the  united  weights  of  these  metals  has 
also  been  obtained  as  above.  Taking  this  latter  sum  from  the  form- 
er we  find  that  one  half  the  weight  of  the  soda  is  equal  to  five  times  the 
oxygen  hss  the  weight  of  the  metals.  One  sixth  of  the  weight  of  the 
potassa  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  oxygen^  less  one  fourth  the  weight  of 
the  soda. 

Resuming  the  example  before  employed,  in  which  the  weight  of  the  mixed 
chlorides  is  24.5  grains,  and  of  the  chloride  of  silver  54.75  grains.  The 
chlorine  in  54.75  grains  of  chloride  of  silver  is  13.5  grains.  Subtracting 
this  from  £4.5  grains,  we  have  11  for  the  weight  of  the  metallic  bases  of 
the  alkalies.    The  oxygen  equivalent  to  13.5  grains  of  chlorine  is  3  grains. 

By  the  rule,  5x3*  or  15,  less  11,  the  weight  of  the  metals,  is  half  the 
weight  of  the  soda;  the  soda  is,  therefore,  8  grains.  The  weight  of  oxy^n, 
3  grains,  less  one  fourth  of  the  soda,  2  grains,  gives  one  sixth  of  the  weight 
of  the  potassa.   The  potassa  is  therefore  6  srains. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  general  principle  to  which  these  results  re- 
fer themselves,  may  be  used  with  great  eflfect  in  avoiding  a  difficult  step 
in  chemical  analysis,  by  the  substitution  of  a  less  direct,  but  more  sim- 
ple one,  aided  by  easy  calculations. 

This  problem  is  only  a  particular  case  of  a  general  one,  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  analytical  chemists. 


Essays  on  Meteorology.    By  James  P.  Esft,  Mem.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  &c. 

No.  II. 
Theory  of  Hail. 

On  the  principles  established  in  the  first  essay,  the  spout,  which  is  nothing; 
but  visible  condensed  vapour,  may  sometimes  not  reach  entirely  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  sea,  when  the  dew-point  is  too  low  for  such  an 
effect;  in  this  case,  it  will  appear  as  an  inverted  cone,  reaching  down  from 
a  cloud  already  formed. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  a  spout  will  always  begin  to  be  formed  at 
a  considerable  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  because  the  vapour 
will  always  begin  to  condense  there,  from  a  law  too  well  understood  by  me- 
teorologists to  need  elucidation  here.  When,  however,  it  begins  to  con- 
dense, it  begins,  also,  by  its  diminished  specific  gravity,  to  rise,  and  then, 
if  all  circumstances  are  favourable,  the  cloud  will  increase  as  it  ascends, 
and  finally  become  of  so  great  perpendicular  depth,  that,  by  its  less  specific 
gravity,  the  air  below  it*  and  contiguous  to  it,  in  consequence  of  diminished 
pressure,  will  so  expand,  and  cool  by  expansion,  as  to  condense  the  vapour 
in  it;  and  then  the  air  below  this  again,  will,  in  its  turn,  experience  a  greater 
and  greater  expansion  and  refrigeration,  and,  consequently,  condensation  of 
▼apour;  and  this  process  may  go  on  so  rapidly,  that  the  visible  cone  may 
appear  to  descend  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  earth,  from  the  place  where 
it  first  appears,  in  about  one  or  two  seconds. 

The  terms  here  employed  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  va- 

CDr,  or  cloud,  actuallV  descends;  it  appears,  to  the  spectator,  to  descend^ 
t  this  ia  an  optical  deoeptlon,  arising  from  new  portions  of  invisible  va« 
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pour  coDBtantlj  becoming  condensed,  while,  all  the  time,  the  indindaal 
particles  are  in  rapid  motion  upwards. 

For  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  principle,  without  aiming  at  absolute  nu- 
merical accuracy,  let  us  suppose  a  dew-point  ten  degrees  below  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air.  Now,  a  aiminished  pressure  of  one  pound  to  the  square 
inch,  will  cause  a  fall  of  temperature  of  onlj  six  degrees,  so  that,  in  this 
case,  the  visible  cone  would  not  reach  down  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
sea,  and  the  air  would  have  to  ascend  a  little  more  than  400  yards,  before 
condensation  would  commence.  I  say  thore  than  400,  because,  though  the 
temperature  sinks  one  deeree  for  every  hundred  yards  of  elevation,  the 
dew*point  also  sinks  a  little  from  the  expansion  of  the  air,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  vapour  occupying  a  larger  space.  But,  if  the  dew-point  in  the 
above  case  had  been  only  six  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  air,  then 
the  spout,  or  visible  cone  of  vapour,  would  have  reached  the  earth. 

Now,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  spout,  in  passing  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  would  meet  with  slight  variations  in  the  dew-point,  and,  if  so,  it 
would  rise  as  the  dew-point  fell,  and  fall  as  the  dew-point  rose;  and  thus 
the  theoretical  deductions  correspond  exactly  with  the  facts. 

Again,  the  direction  of  the  two  spouts,  as  also  of  the  great  storm  with 
two  veins  of  hail,  mentioned  in  a  former  essay,  was  from  the  south-west  to  the 
north-east;  and  Pouillet  says,  that  a  large  majority  of  these  storms  are 
known  to  move  in  this  direction.  I  presume  he  means  those  which  occur  in 
France.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  these  storms,  according  to  the  theory,  must 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  current  into  which  they  may  ascend,  for 
the  top  of  the  vortex  will  lean  in  that  direction;  and,  as  theory  clemonstrates, 
and  observation  agrees  with  that  demonstration,  that  the  uppermost  current 
of  air  in  the  temperate  zone  moves  constantly  from  the  south  of  west,  to- 
wards the  north  of  east,  this  will  satisfactorily  account  for  the  general  ten- 
dency of  these  storms  in  that  direction,  all  over  the  northern  temperate 
zone,  or,  at  least,  above  lat.  30^  For,  from  that  latitude,  down  to  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  the  uppermost  current  of  air  moves  nearly  towards  the 
north,  and,  within  the  tropic,  it  moves  towards  the  north-west;  and  so  the 
theory  would  lead  us  to  presume  that,  in  these  regions,  the  storms  will  be 
foundt  to  mrove  in  these  oirections.  Such  is  shown  to  be  the  fact  by  Mr. 
Redfield,  as  to  all  great  storms  which  travel  any  considerable  distance  in 
the  West  Indies.  And  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Lathrop's 
Abridgement,  vol.  2,  p.  107,  it  is  said  that  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies 
besin  from  the  north-west,  and  terminate  with  a  south-east  wind. 

It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  spouts  sometimes  meet  with 
a  middle  current,  moving  in  a  different  direction  from  the  uppermost,  which 
will  account  for  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule;  for  the  spouts  will,  in 
such  case,  certainly  lean,  and,  of  course,  move,  in  the  direction  of  the  mid- 
dle current. 

These  three  storms  all  occurred  in  the  day,  and  two  of  them  in  the  after- 
noon; and  M.  Pouillet  says  that  many  more  occur  in  the  day  than 
in  the  night.  Now,  this  is  precisely  what  the  theory  would  lead  us  to  Bap- 
pose,  ancTthe  explanation  of  this  fact  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing the  very  commencement  of  those  spouts  which  occur  during  the  day. 
The  sun,  dnrins  the  day,  and  especially  in  the  afternodn,  heats  up  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  the  air  in  contact  with  that  surface,  many  degrees 
above  the  air,  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  earth.  This  heated  air  below, 
and  cold  air  above,  will  form  an  unstable  equilibrium,  and  a  very  slight 
agitation  will  cause  to  be  formed  upward  vortices  of  the  light  air  below,  and 
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downward  vortices  of  the  dense  air  above.  Now,  if  the  dew^int  is  not 
more  than  ten  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  contact  with  the 
soil,  the  air  of  the  upward  vortex  wilt  not  ascend  much  above  one  thousand 
yards,  before  the  refrigeration,  caused  bj  expansion,  will  cause  a  beginning 
of  condensation  of  vapour;  and  the  moment  this  occurs,  the  velocity  of  up- 
ward motion  is  rapidJv  increased,  from  the  expanding  effect  caused  bj  tne 
evolution  of  latent  caloric,  as  before  explained. 

If  the  dew'point  of  the  air  at  this  elevation  should  be  almost  identical 
with  its  temperature,  the  cloud  of  the  upward  vortex  will  go  on  increasing 
in  size  and  perpendicular  height,  until  the  air  immediately  below  it,  being 
pressed  downwards  with  less  and  less  weight  as  the  cloud  above  increases 
in  height  and  levity,  will,  by  expanding  more  than  the  air  which  preceded 
it  in  the  vortex,  be  cooled  down  to  the  point  of  deposition,  before  it  reaches 
the  elevation  of  one  thousand  yards.  And  if,  in  this  case,  the  vortex  should 
rise  to  a  height  sufficient  to  produce  a  diminution  of  pressure  under  it  of 
one  pound  to  the  square  inch,  the  cone  of  visible  vapour,  or  cloud,  will 
reach  down  to  a  point  four  hundred  yards  from  the  earth's  surface.  And, 
in  general,  the  nearer  the  dew-point  is  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the 
lower  will  the  visible  spout  descend;  so  that,  if  they  had  been  assumed  only 
six  degrees  apart,  in  the  above  case,  the  apex  of  the  spout  would  have  de- 
scended to  the  earth.  And,  if  they  had  been  assumed  still  nearer  together, 
the  spout  would  not  ooly  have  descended  to  the  earth,  but  it  would  have 
been  of  some  considerable  size  there.  Thus  we  find  that  this  mode  of  cal- 
culation not  only  enables  us  to  account  for  the  more  frequent  appearance 
of  these  spouts  in  the  day  than  in  the  night,  but  also  to  assign  a  reasonable* 
hypothetical  cause,  why  these  spouts,  or  storms,  are  sometimes  broad,  and 
sometimes  narrow,  and  sometimes  even  do  not  reach  down  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

It  is  known,  also,  that  spouts,  and  violent  storms,  are  always  preceded 
by  calms.  This  fact,  also,  is  easily  explained  by  the  theory.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  known  that  a  calm  favours  the  production  of  a  high  dew- 
point,  which  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  these  storms;  and,  secOtid,  a  vor- 
tex of  great  strength  cannot  be  formed,  unless  it  can  rise  nearly  perpendic- 
ular to  a  great  elevation,  which  never  can  happen  where  there  is  a  strong 
wind.  This  will  readily  be  admitted,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  wind 
is  always  stronger  at  some  distance  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  than  at 
the  surface  itself;  and,  therefore,  no  vortex  of  any  great  height,  in  these 
circumstances,  could  be  formed,  for  the  upper  part  would  be  blown  away 
from  the  lower. 

1  have  frequently  seen  those  large  columnar  clouds,  which  form  in  mid 
air  during  a  warm  summer's  day,  have  their  tops  blown  off  by  an  upper 
current,  when  the  lower  air  was  almost  still,  and  thus  a  vortex  of  great 
strength  prevented  from  forming.  That  these  clouds  are  actually  formed 
by  rising  vortices,  occasioned  by  the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
air  during  the  day,  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  following  facts.  First. 
When  the  supply  Is  cut  oft*  in  the  evening,  by  the  air  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth  becoming  cold,  these  clouds  cease  to  form,  and  not  unfrequently 
disappear,  and  a  day  with  many  clouds  is  followed  by  a  cloudless  night. 
Oo  the  supposition  of  upward  vortices,  this  phenomenon  is  very  simple  and 
natural;  but  on  any  other  supposition,  it  is  utterly  paradoxical,  (especially 
when  it  is  now  known  that  depression  of  temperature  is  the  only  cause  of 
the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour,)  how  clouds  can  be  formed  under  a 
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meridiAn  sun,  whicli  will  be  dissipated  under  the  refrigerating  influences  of 
a  nocturnal  sky. 

Second.  I  once  saw,  during  a  profound  calm,  those  columnar  clouds,  in 
all  parts  of  the  heavens,  appear  to  be  coming  slowly  towarda  me,  which  I 
think  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  they  were  all  rising  per- 
pendicularly. These  clouds,  however,  were  gradually  dissipated  after  tney 
.  had  increased  to  a  considerable  size,  which  proves  beyond  doubt  that  they 
were  surrounded  by  air,  at  that  elevation,  whose  dew-point  was  below  the 
temperature  of  the  air;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases 
where  a  spout  cannot  be  formed,  for  the  ascending  air  of  the  vortex  will 
always,  more  or  less,  be  mingled  with  the  air  through  which  it  passes. 

Again,  nothing  but  an  upward  or  a  downward  vortex  will  account  for  the 
well  known  fact,  that,  in  these  storms,  the  clouds  are  frequently  seen  to 
rush  together  with  great  rapidity,  for  some  time,  without  overlapping  each 
other,  and  crossing,  which  proves  that  they  are  on  the  same  horizontal 
plane,  and  so  demonstrates  the  existence  of  a  vortex.  I  need  hardly  add, 
that  other  phenomena  show  that  the  motion,  after  meeting,  is  upwards,  and 
not  downwards. 

Clouds  have  also  frequently  been  seen  to  ascend,  by  spectators  on  moun- 
tains, and  aeronauts  have  found  their  temperature  much  higher  than  the 
surrounding  air.  Thus,  it  is  demonstrated,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  there  is 
an  upward  current  in  these  storms,  whether  the  latent  caloric  given  out  by 
the  condensation  of  the  vapour,  is  the  cause  of  that  current,  or  not.  And, 
as  no  fact  in  physics  is  better  established  than  that  precipitation  will  in-, 
stantly  take  place,  if  saturated  air  is  suddenly  rarefied,  we  are  sure,  also, 
that  this  upward  motion  of  saturated  air  will,  by  causing  expansion,  produce 
precipitation. 

I  had  long  been  desirous  to  ascertain,  by  actual  observation,  how  high 
these  vortices  carry  the  condensed  vapour,  or  cloud,  into  the  upper  air,  and 
a  fine  opportunity  was  afforded  me,  on  the  dlst  of  July,  1834.  This  morn* 
ing,  says  my  journal  of  that  day,  it  begain  to  rain  early,  with  the  wind  and 
lower  clouds  north-east,  middle  clouds  south,  and  upper  clouds  west  Sev- 
eral showers  occurred  during  the  morning  and  the  wind  gradually  shifted 
round  to  the  south-east.  At  5  o'^clock, P.  1117)  a  most  violent  shower,  which 
lasted  about  fifteen  minutes,  came  up  from  the  north-west,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  hardest  rain,  the  lower  wind  being  strong  from  the  north-west, 
the  lowest  visible  clouds  in  a  south-east  direction,  were  seen  to  move  with 
great  velocity  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  the  north-west 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  shower  passed  off  to  the  south-east,  the  lower 
clouds  changed  their  course,  and  followed  the  shower  towards  the  south* 
east,  exposing  to  view,  near  the  zenith,  a  most  magnificent  columnar  cloud, 
with  its  summit  and  western  side  as  white  as  snow,  being  exposed  to  a  west- 
ern sun,  in  a  perfectly  clear  sky.  This  cloud  seemed  nearly  stationary  for 
some  time  in  its  upper  snowy  part,  while  the  scattering  clouds  in  its  lower 
parts  were  seen  to  rush  under  it,  towards  the  south-east,  with  great  velocity. 
The  principal  cloud  moved  slowly  and  majestically  towards  the  ESE.;  the 
sun's  rays  gradually  climbing  up  this  mountain  of  snow,  foutteen  minutes 
after  he  set,  his  last  beams  ceased  to  illuminate  its  summit. 

The  altitude  of  this  summit  being  taken  by  a  sextant,  was  found  to  be 
nine  and  a  half  degrees.  The  line  which  bounded  light  and  darkness,  as 
it  rose  up  the  sides  of  this  columnar  cloud,  was  well  defined,  the  western 
horizon  being  entirely  free  from  clouds,  so  that  I  think  I  could  not  be  mis- 
taken one-quarter  ot  a  minute  in  the  time  when  the  sun's  rays  ceased  to 
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shine  on  the  lop  of  the  clond.  Calculating  from  these  data,  I  find  the  clond 
reached  to  the  amazing  height  of  eleven  miles,  and  that  it  travelled  east- 
south-east,  with  a  velocitj  of  about  fortj-ewht  miles  an  hour. 

A  ranch  more  violent  storm  than  this  hadoccurred  at  Wilmington,  (Del.) 
about  twenty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Philadelphia,  two  days  before  this, 
as  appears  from  Dr.  Gibbon's  Journal.  Hesajrs  it  commenced  raining  with 
a  thunder  gust,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  poured  down  in  torrents 
till  half-past  7,  when  it  ceased.  In  this  short  time,  two  and  a  half  hours, 
5^  inches  of  water  fell.  This  rain,  he  says,  did  not  extend  further  than 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  Wilmington,  in  any  direction,  except,  perhaps,  in 
SB  easterly  course,  in  New  Jersey. 

On  that  evening,  my  journal  says,  **The  upper  clouds  from  the  WSW. 
were  tinged  with  pink,  thirty-one  minutes  after  seven  o'clock,' mean  time. 
These  clouds,  being  in  the  zenith,  must  have  been  the  astonishing  height  of 
fourteen  miles. 

The  angular  velocity  of  one  of  these  upper  clouds  was  taken;-  it  was 
found  to  rise  from  25°  to  32°,  in  two  and  a  half  minutes.  Its  absolute  ve- 
locity^  therefore,  at  this  sreat  height,  was  about  two  miles  a  minute..  This 
great  velocity  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  velocity  with  whidh  storms 
are  known  generally  to  travel  towards  the  north toast,  in  our  latitude,  even 
on  supposition  that  this  direction  is  given  to  the  upward  vortices  of  these 
storms,  by  this  uppermost  current,  as  explained  before;  for  the  inertia  of  the 
air  in  the  vortices  must  be  overcome,  and,  therefore,  the  velocity  of  the 
storm,  at  least  the  hinder  part  of  it,  cannot  be  so  great  as  the  velocity  of 
this  uppermost  current. 

There  are  many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  showers  of  dost,  and 
bloody,  or,  as  I  imagine,  reddish  rain,  having  fallen,  and  alsd  of  hail,  with 
earthy  or  stony  matter  contained  in  the  stones,  and  some  with  green  leavesi 
of  forest  trees;  all  these  facts  are  mere  corollaries  from  the  theory.  Prof. 
Ziromermano  analyzed  the  sediment  of  some  red  rain  which  fell  on  the  Sd 
of  May,  1821,  near  Geissen,  and  found  it  to  contain  chrome,  oxide  of  iron, 
silex,liroe,  carbon,  and  a  trace  of  magnesia,  but  no  nickel.  On  the  13th  of 
August,  1824,  in  the  city  of  Mendoza,  in  Buenos  Ay  res,  dust  fell  from  a 
black  cloud,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  another  place,  distant  forty  leagues, 
the  same  phenomenon  occurred. 

In  Persia,  near  Mount  Ararat,  there  fell,  in  the  month' of  April,  1827,  a 
shower  of  aeeda,  which,  in  some  places,  covered  the  earth  to  the  depth  of 
six  inches.  The  sheep  ate  of  it.  and  men  made  a  tolerable  bread  of  it.  The 
French  ambassador  in  Russia  obtained  some  specimens  of  this  grain,  and 
lent  them  to  Paris,  where  thev  were  analyzed  and  examined  by  MM.  Des- 
fontainea  and  Thenard,  and  aetermined  to  be  lichens  of  the  genus  Lecidea. 
Now,  as  neither  leaves  of  forest  trees,  nor  seeds  of  lichens,  can  grow  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  or  be  precipitated  to  the  earth  from 
sny  other  planet,  if  these  accounts  are  believed,  and  M.Pouillet  doubts  not 
the  truth  of  them,  then  the  existence  of  upward  vortices,  however  these  vor- 
tices may  tie  formed,  is  established. — [Pouillet,  p.  770. 

The  theory  will  also  account  for  the  water  spout.  Indeed,  a  spout  at 
sea,  and  a  spout  on  land,  are  identically  the  same  thing,  and  many  have 
been  known  to  pass  from  water  to  land,  exhibiting  the  same  appearance  in 
both  situations.  To  show  their  identity,  I  willcopy  from  Silliman's  Jour- 
nal, vol.ziv.,  p.  171,  an  account  of  a  water  spout  seen  off  the  coast  of  Flori- 
da, in  the  spring  of  1826,  by  Benjamin  Lincoln,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 
** April  5th.-^hX  6  o'clock,  A.  M.,  an  order  was  heard  from  the  deck  to 
Vol.  XVII.— No.  5 Mat,  1836.  30 
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get  readj  the  eqd  on  the  weither  quarter,  aod  brioff  the  avtkett  from  the 
ctUiu  RecoUecting  what  region  we  were  in,  my  first  thoveht  was  of  an 
engagement  with  a  piratical  cruiser,  but.  on  going  upon  deck,  it  appeared 
that  our  enemy  was  a  water-spout,  bearing  north,  distant,  according  to  ttie 
captain's  estimation,  about  two  miles,  and  coming  down  upon  os  Mfore  a 
whole-sail  breeze.  One  musket  was  fired  at  it,  but  it  had  nearly  effected  a 
retreat  before  we  got  ready  for  action.  I  had  just  time  to  see  it,  and  it 
disappeared. 

^4n  a  few  minutes  another  appeared,  which  was  said  by  the  oiBcers  of 
the  vessel  to  be  much  more  distinct  than  anyone  they  had  overseen  before. 
I  observed  it  attentively,  but  neglected  to  note  the  time,  except  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  the  end  of  the  third  spout,  which  appeared  after  the  second 
and  principal  one  had  passed  away.  This  omission  renders  it  impossible 
to  give  the  duration  of  its  different  stages  with  any  good  degree  of  exact- 
ness. The  wind  came  from  the  land,  blowing  a  whole-sail  breeze.  The 
thermometer  stood  at  72°.  A  black  cloud,  from  which  the  spout  proceeded, 
extended  along  from  'east  to  west,  its  lower  edge  very  distinctly  defined, 
even,  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  elevated  25^  or  30°  above 
the  horizon.  No  other  cloud  was  visible  in  that  quarter,  but  a  haziness 
covered  the  whole  heaveds. 

**A  small,  black,  and  perfectly  defined  cone,  darted  from  the  low- 
er edge  of  the  cloudj  and  pointed  perpendicularly  to  the  water,  which, 
at  the  same  moment,  was  seen  flying  upwsrds  like  spray  on  the  rocks. 
It  was  distinctly  noticed  that  the  cloud  grew  blacker  near  the  cone, 
appearing  to  be  gathered  in  from  all  quarters,  and  condensed  at  this  point 

^^After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  minutes,  the  cone  instantaneously  ex- 
tended itself  to  about  twice  its  first  length,  and  the  water  was  thrown 
up  higher.  This  continued  a  few  minutes;  then  the  apex  of  the  cone 
suddenly  leaving  the  truncated  end  jsgged,  from  which  little  scirrhi 
were,  continually,  darting  and  dissppearing,  the  water  continuiDg  as 
before.  This  appearance  lasted  two  or  three  minutes,  after  wmch 
the  cone  padually  elongated  itself,  assumed  the  cylindrical  shape,  ex- 
cept nqar  its  junction  with  the  rest  of  the  cloud,  and  descended  Slmoat  to 
the  surface  oC  the  water.  The  time  occupied  by  the-  descent  was 
about  two  seconds.  .All  these  changes  were  instantaneous,  except  the  de- 
scent, which  was  gradual.  As  the  spout  descended,  the  agitation  of  the 
water  increased,  boiling  up  on  each  side  of  the  end  of  the  spout,  but  not 
coming  in  contact  with  it.  The  spout  was  slightly  curved,  the  convexity  of 
the  curve  being  towards  the  point  whence  the  wind  came.  It  appeared  to 
be  hollow,  light  in  the  middle,  and  black,  like  the  cloudy  at  its  sides.  A 
waving,  ascending  motion,  was  distinctly  seen  in  the  middle,  more  dis- 
tinctly near  the  water  than  near  the  cloud.  This  the  sailors,  with  one  ac- 
cord, pronounced  to  be  water  going  up  the  spout. 

^^This  apt>earance  lasted  fifteen  minutes,  or  more,  the  spout  rensaining 
entire  and  unchanged.  Then  it  began  to  fade,  and  suddenly  a  section  from 
its  lower  end  disappeared,  leavine  the  same  scirrous  jag||;ed  extremity  be- 
fore mentioned.  One  section  after  another  disappeared  in  this  way,  the 
spout  continuing  to  grow  paler,  the  waving  motion  growing  more  distinct 
and  slow,  and  the  asitatioa  of  the  water  subsiding,  till  the  whole  disappear^ 
ed.  By  this  time,  the  wind  had  freshened  considerably,  and  the  cloud  had 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  heavens.  In  a  few  mmutes  after,  another 
cone  appeared,  exactly  like  the  first  in  all  respects,  and  the  same  appear- 
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ftDce  was  exhibited  in  the  water  under  it    This  continued  a  short  time, 
and  then  disappeared. 

''From  the  appearance  of  the  first  cone,  till  the  disappeai'ance  of  the  last, 
was  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

*'The  wind  continued  to  increase,  and  the  cloud  to  gather  blackness*  and 
spread  in  every  direction,  till  it  enveloped  the  whole  heavens.  Next  came 
a  most  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  with  a  most  tremendous  peal  of  thunder.  It 
seemed  as  if  heaven  and  earth  had  exploded  at  once,  and  in  an  instant  all 
was  calm,  the  sails  hung  loose,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  could  be  felt.  Rain 
now  began  to  fall,  not  in  drops,  but  in  torrents,  and  the  wind  came  in  gusts 
from  every  point  of  the  compass.  It  continued  to  rain  and  blow  in  this  way 
about  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  it  ceased,  the  wind  in  its  former  direc- 
tion, the  sky  became  clear,  and  we  went  on  our  way.*' 

If  any  one  will  carefully  examine  the  phenomena  here  described,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  two  land-spouts  described  above,  he  will  perceive  their 
exact  similarity  in  all  the  most  important  features,-— the  ^atherinein  of  the 
clouds  at  the  upper  end  of  the  spout,  where  it  lost  itself  in  the  cloud;  the 
inverted  cone  of  thick  vapour  descending;  the  commotion  of  the  water,  and 
the  removal  of  the  earth  under  the  spout;  and,  above  all,  therilin  that  oc- 
curred after  the  termination  of  the  spout. 

It  is  worthy,  also,  of  particular  remark,  that  the  rain  lasted  exactly  the 
same  length  of  time  that  the  principal  snout  lasted,  fifteen  minutes,  and 
probably  it  commenced  thirty  minutes  alter  the  spout,  or  fifteen  minutes 
after  its  disappearance.  And  as  this  rain,  and  the  spout,  were  undoubtedly 
parts  of  the  same  phenomenon,  and  if,  according;  to  the  theory,  the  rain  was 
condensed  in  the  spout,  and  carried  up  by  the  spout,  we  are  led  to  believe 
it  must  have  been  carried  up  a  great  distanee,  or  it  would  not  have  taken 
thu^  ninntes  to  ascend  and  descend.  It  is  true,  that,  in  ascending,  it 
would  move  upwards  much  slower  than  the  vortex  of  air  which  carried  it, 
for  the  drops  would  Kradually  increase  in  size  in  their  upward  motion,  by 
the  finer  particles  ofcondensed  vapour  constantly  overtaking  them  in  their 
course,  and  unitinc  with  them,  until,  bj^  their  increasing  size,  and  the  di- 
minishing force  of  the  air,  from  its  diminishing  density,  they  would  stop 
their  upward  motion,  and  be  thrown  off  at  the  sides  of  the  vortex,  as  ex- 
plainea  before. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  the  suddenness  with  which  '4he  cloud 
gathered  blackness,  and  spread  in  every  direction,  till  it  enveloped  the 
whole  heavens,'*  is  easily  and  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  outward  mo- 
tion of  the  vortex  above,  as  explained  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  essay. 
Even  the  direction  in  which  the  spout  leaned,  from  the  wind,  ^ould  have 
been  predicted  from  the  theory. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  vols.  v.  and  vi.*,  are  given  de- 
scriptions and  plates  of  water-spouts,  which  appear  to  me  almost  to  demon- 
strate, of  themselves,  the  theory  here  advanced.  Several  of  these  spouts 
were  attended  with  rain,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  spout,  and  they  all  began  to  descend  from  the  cloud  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone,  and  gradually  proceeded  downwards  to  meet  a  smpke-like 
appearance,  which  rose  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  meet  it. 

This  cone  was  black  at  first,  but,  towards  the  end,  it  began  to  appear  like 
a  hollow  canal;  the  sea  water  could,  even  while  it  was  entirely  black,  be 
seen  very  distinctly  flying  up  along  the  middle  of  it,  as  smoke  does  up  a 
chimney,  with  great  swiltness;  and  the  wind,  in  all  instances  where  men- 
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tionedyblew  towards  the  spout  below.    These  phenomeDa,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hollow  canal,  have  already  been  explained. 

In  the  fourth' volume  of  the  Abridgment  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Roral 
Society  of  London,  a  description  ot  many  other  spouts  is  given,  attended 
with  circumstances  similar  to  those  already  described^  One  of  these  oc« 
curred  in  England,  on  the  Sd  of  June,  1718.  Hi  was  stationary  for  a  length 
of  time  not  mentioned,  and  discharged  an  immensequantity  of  water,  with- 
out thund^er.  It  fell  on  a  space  about  sixty  feet  over,  and  tore  up  the 
ground  there  seven  feet  deep  to  the  rock,  and  made  a  dfeep  gulf  for  aboat 
half  a  mile  from  that  place,  raising  a  stream  below,  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
passable.^' All  this  must  have  occurred  in  a  few  minutes,  as,  immediately 
on  the  appearance  of  the  spout,  some  persons  attempted  to  run  home,  but 
they  found  the  brook  already  impassable. 

By  having  deferred  the  publication  of  these  essays  so  long,  I  am  now 
enabled  to  refer  to  a  highly  interesting  account  of  some  water-spouts,  seen 
by  Lieut.  H.  W.  Ogden,  and  communicated  in  the  January  number  of  Sil- 
liiman's  Jourrral.* 

It  was  in  May,  1820,  in  the  edge  of  the  gulf  stream,  the  weather  l>eiog 
very  warm,  and  the  atmosphere  close  and  oppressive,  when  seven  were  seen 
in  half  an  hour,  varying  in  their  distance  from  the  ship,  from  two  hundred 
yards  to  two  miles.  Lieut.  Ogden  says,  *^The  atmosphere  was  filled  with 
low,  ashy  coloured  clouds,  some  of  which  were  darker  underneath  than 
others,  and  from  these  the  water-spouts  were  generally  formed,  each  one 
from  a  separate' cloud.  In  sbme  instances,  they  were  perfectly  formed  be- 
fore we  observed  them,  but,  in  others,  we  could  see  a  small  portion  of  the 
cloud,  at  first  extend  downwards,  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  and 
then  continue  to  descend,  not  very^  rapidly,  until  it  reached  the  water.  In 
other  instances,  however,  we  observed  that  this  conical  appearance  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  cloud  did  not  always  result  in  the  perfect  formation  of  a  water- 
spout. Several  times  we  saw  the  cone  project,  continue  for  a  short  time 
stationary,  then  rise  again  slowly,  and  disappear  in  the  clouda.  This 
would,  in  some  cases,  occur  two  or  three  times  to  the  same  cloud;  but,  even- 
tually>  a  larger  and  darker  cloud  would  descend,  and  result  in  forming  the 
visible  spout,  as  above  mentioned." 

One  spout  passed  within  sixty  yards  of  the  ship,  and,  after  having  been 
visible  more  than  twenty  minutes,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
yards,  its  lower  part  became  smaller,  and  then  gradually  rose,  until  entirely 
lost  in  the  cloud,  part  of  which  still  bung  over  them.  Soon  after  this,  sev- 
eral severe. flashes  of  lightning  struck  near  the  ship,  and  the  rain  began  to 
fall  in  large  and  very  cold  drops,  perfectly /re»^ 


QiMlograpbleal  Notice* 

7%e  Naval  Magazine,  ediled  by  the  Rev.  C.  S.  SlewatU  M.  A.y  aided  by  an 

AavxBory  Committee.  ' 

We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearanqe  of  the  first  number  of  a  periodical 
bearing  the  above  title.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  journal  devoted 
to  the  objects  and  interests  of  naval  science,  and  naval  men,  will  produce 
the  happiest  results.  We  trust  that  a  feeling  of  esprit  de  corps  will  connect 
itself  with  this  publication,  and  that  officers  will  be  induced  to  exertion  for 

*  See  ilto  Naval  Mag.  No.  1,  voL  I. 
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the  pflrpose  of  contributing  to  their  own  magazine,  which  they  might  not 
be  disposed  to  make  for  one  not  purely  professional.  To  this  journal  we 
must  look  for  information  as  to  those  means  best  calculated  to  improve  this 
important  branch  of  our  national  defence.  A  naval  school,  ably  and  warmly 
urged,  would,  we  feel  satisfied,  be  brought  nearer  to  its  establishment,  than 
by  awaiting  the  slow  progress  of  public  opinion,  now  beginning  to  move 
decidedly  in  its  favour,  independent  criticism  of  existing  defects;  judicious 
observations  on  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  services  of  other  nations;  sug* 
gestions  of  improvements  in  naval  science  or  practice;  details  of  nautical 
0|)eration8,  and  of  those  matters  of  practical  science  which  are  connected 
with  the  profession,  will  afford,  of  themselves,  a  most  abundant  field  of 
osefulness.  Literature  will  strew  some  of  her  flowers  over  these  more  rug- 
ged paths,  and  sketches  of  scenes  on  shipboard,  or  on  land  abroad,  lend  in- 
terest «ven  to  the  general  reader. 

An  earnest  is  given  of  co-operation  with  us  in  meteorology,  a  branch  which 
naval  men  have  so  strong  a  necessity  to  study,  and  such  excellent  opportuni- 
ties of  studying  to  good  purpose,  by  the  publication  of  the  meteorological 
circular  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and 
Franklin  Institute,  and  of  a  meteorological  table  for  JanuaVy,  1836,  by  Dr. 
William  Swift,  of  the  New  York  naval  station. 

We  look  with  interest  for  the  appearance  of  the  new  work,  announced  in 
the  pa^s  of  the  journal,  on  navigation,  by  passed  midshipman  Maury,  oi 
the  United  States'  navy.  B. 


Franklin  Institute. 


Monthly  Ckmvenaiion  Meeting. 

The  sixth  monthly  conversation  meeting  of  the  Institute,  for  the  season, 
was  held  at  their  Hall,  February  £5th,  1836. 

Mr.  Franklin  Peale  exhibited  a  working  model  of  a  press,  for  cutting 
out  coin,  intended  to  be  worked  at  the  United  States'  Mint,  by  steam 
power.  Specimens  of  a  medal  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  first  steam 
coinage,  were  presented. 

Messrs.  B.  Slater  &  Go.  submitted  for  examination,  a  patent  stop  motion 
for  roving  frames,  invented  by  T.  and  J.  O.  Lewis,  of  Wilkinsonville,  Mass. 
The  stop  was  simple  and  effective. 

A  model  of  a  canal  boat,  by  Mr.  A.  Mason,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  upon  the 
table. 

Col.  B.Chew,  Jr.  made  some  general  remarks  in  regard  to  the  working  of 
the  salt  spring  of  Pennsylvania,  inviting  inquiry  into  the  source  of  the 
brine,  with  a  view  to  what  he  considered  might  be  a  more  effective  mode  of 
obtaining  salt. 

Mr.  John  C.  Cresson  presented  a  specimen  of  Alabama  cotton,  in  the 
pod. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Bache  showed  the  action  of  a  safety  alarm  for  steam  boilers, 
described  by  hinf  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  in  1832»and  recently  made 
the  subject  of  [experiment  by  the  Committee  on  the  Explosions  of  Steam 
Boilers. 


SO* 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  PREMIUMS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 

Ninth  Exhibition  of  Domestic  Manttfacturei,  held  by  the  FranUin  iMlituti, 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania^  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

To  the  Mftnagen  of  the  Franklin  Institote. 

The  Committee  on  Premiums  and  ExhtbitioDS  report-— 

That  the  Ninth  Exhibition  of  the  Institute  was  held  aereeablj  to  the 
announcement  of  the  Board,  on  the  rth,  8th,  9th  and  10th  of  October* 

In  presenting  the  result  of  thei^  labours,  the  committee  have  great  plea- 
sure in  congratulating  the  Institution  and  the  communitj  upon  the.  rapid 
advancement  to  perfection  in  manj  branches  of  industry,  of  which  thej 
have  received  evidence  from  the  displ.ay  now  closed.  To  those  whose  in- 
timacy with  the  progress  of  these  exhibitions  of  the  Institute^  enables  them 
to  recur  to  the  state  of  the  arts  in  this  country,  as  evinced  at  its  early  ex- 
hibitions, the  decided  superiority  of  the  fabrics  of  the  present  day,  is 
•peculiarly  striking,  and  it  must  be  a  source  of  no  small  gratification  to  them 
to  reflect  how  much  the  country  is  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the  Insti- 
tute, in  producing  this  improvement,  by  exciting  emulation  among  the  pro- 
ducers, and  by  introducing  their  fabrics  to  the  notice  of  the  consumers. 

In  furtherance  of  the  objects  which  this  Institute  have  had  in  view,  re- 
sults of  a  similar  character  have  been  had  in  our  sister  city,  New  York»  by 
the  exertion  of  similar  institutions,  and  the  committee  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  satisfaction  at  the  good  feeling  which  exists  between 
them  and  this  society.  Delegations  from  the  American  Institute,  whose  fair 
was  held  during  the  week  subsequent  to  ours,  and  from  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, whose  fair  had  been  previously  held,  visited  the  Exhibition  of  this  In- 
stitute. The  good  feeling  thus  expressed  was  reciprocated  on  our  part  by 
sending  a  delegation  to  tiie  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  circumstances  prevented  our  sending  one  to  that  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute  also. 

If  at  the  exhibition  of  this  institution  just  closed,  the  number  t>f  speci- 
mens presented  was  not  so  great  as  on  some  former  occasions,  it  must  be 
attributed  to  a  cause  at  which  all  will  rejoice.  The  uncommon  prosperity 
of  the  manufacturing  community  has  prevented  many  who  usually  contri- 
bute their  share  to  enhance  the  splendour  of  our  shows  from  presenting 
samples  of  their  work,  in  very  many  branches  of  industry!  the  manufac- 
turers have  found  themselves  during  the  past  summer  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  demand. 

Of  the  Premiums  offered  by  the  Institute  in  the  printed  list,  a  large 
number  have  been  claimed  by  competitors  which  the  committee,  after  a  fair 
investigation  of  their  respective  merits,  by  disinterested  judges,  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  have  awarded  as  follows. 

Chiton  Goods. 

Premium  No.  75.  For  the  best  samples  of  checked  and  corded  muslin, 
is  awarded  to  Joseph  Bancroft,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  for  specimen  No.  2£2, 
decidedly  the  best  of  the  kind  that  had  come  under  the  notice  of  the  judm. 

Premium  No.  8e.  For  the  best  samples  of  rich  chintz  prints,  for  ladies' 
dresses,  is  awarded  to  Philip  Allen,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  for  specimen  No. 
174,  of  which  the  judges  remark  that  the  style  is  excellent,  the  colours 
brilliant,  and  the  printing  accurate. 
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Premimn  No.  85.  For  the  best  samples  of  cotton  handkerchiefs,  in 
imitation  of  Madras,  to  measure  square,  of  cotton  yam  not  under  No.  40, 
is  awarded  to  lYilliam  H.  Cheetham,  of  Philadelphia  county,  for  specimen 
No.  38,  superior,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  to  any  before  exhibited. 

Premium  No.  86.  For  the  best  samples  of  4A  fancy  striped  or  checked 
gin|;hams,  in  imitation  of  Scotch ;  of  yam  No.  40  or  upwards,  is  awarded 
to  William  H.  Cheetham,  of  Philadelphia  county,  for  specimens  No.  35, 
36  and  37$  being  superior,  in  fineness  of  texture,  colouring,  and  general 
finish,  to  any  that'have  before  come  under  the  notice  of  the  judges. 

Premium  No.  90.  For  the  best  samples  of  pantaloon  stuff,  3-4  to  7*8 
wide,  all  cotton,  or  cotton  and  wool,  is  awarded  to  William  H.  Cheetham, 
•f  Philadelphia  county,  for  specimens  No.  33  and  34,  which  closely  resemble 
the  foreign  article,  and  were  much  sought  after  during  the  past  summer. 

Woollen  Goods* 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  W.&  D.  D.  Farnum^of 
Waterford,  Mass.  for  specimen  No.  140,  a  small  piece  of  sattinet,  of  which 
the  judges  remark  that  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  article  which  has 
ever  come  under  their  inspection.  Had  the  quantity  of  this  article  be^n 
sufficient,  it  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  premium. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  the  Pequonnock  Com- 
pany,  Bridgeport,  Mass.  for  specimens  No.  156,  three  printed  table  covers, 
which  the  judges  pronounced  to  be  highly  creditable  specimens  of  a  new 
branch  of  manufactures. 

Carpets. 

Premium  No.  106.  For  the  best  sample  of  Venetian  carpeting  97  or  36 
inches  wide,  is  awarded  to  Isaac  Macadley*  of  Philadelphia*  for  specimen 
No.  342,  extremely  well  manufactured,  chain  ViCiry  fine,  colours  good. 

Premium  No.'  107.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Brussels  carpeting,  27  or 
36  inches  wide,  is  awarded  to  Isaac  Macauley,  of  Philadelphia,  for  No.  487, 
one  piece  of  well  manufactured  goods,  showing  considerable  improvement 
lioce  the  last  exhibition. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann 
Fling,  of  Philadelphia,  for  specimen  No.  593,  a  hearth  rug,  exceedingly 
well  manufactured,  and  handsome  design. 

Silks  and  Laces, 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  Joseph  Ripka,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, for  specimen  No.  346,  a  small  parcel  of  sewing  silk  of  excellent 
quality,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  entitled  to  the  premium. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  Bos  well  and  Crowley, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  specimen  No.  312,  a  lot  of  pongee  handkerchiefs  dyed 
by  them  upon  which  much  commendation  was  bestowed  for  the  beauty  and 
f^ularity  of  the  colour. 

Straw  Bonnets. 

The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute  is  awarded  to  Miss  E.  White,  of  Phi* 
Isdelpbta,  for  specimens  No.  122,  several  straw  bonnets,  which  were  much 
'for  neatness  ot  style  and  excellence  of  quality. 
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Surgical  Instruments* 

The  display  of  Samcal  InstniinentB  was  Tery  ezteBaWe,  and  afforded 
gratifjing  evideDce  oT  the  high  state  of  perfection  attained  in  this  branch 
of  the  arts.     Two  sets  of  ampatating  iDstriiments,  No.  256,  made  bj  Wie- 

end  and  Snowden,  and  No.  298,.  made  bj  Geoi^  P.  Schively  and  Co. 
th  of  Philadelphia,  were  selected  by  the  jadges  as  most  worthy  of  pre- 
mium No.  52;  bat  upon  a  minute  comparison,  their  merits  appeared  so 
nearly  balanced  that  it  wi^s  impossible  to  determine  which  was  best.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  committee  have  awarded  to  George  P.  Schiyely  and 
Co.  a  certificate  of  honourable  mention ;  Mr.  Wiegand  being  a  member  of 
the  Board,  cannot,  nnder  the  regulations  of  the  exhibitions,  receive  any 
award. . 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  John  Rorer  and  Son, 
for  specimen  No.  488,'a  lithontriptic  instrument,  admired  for  its  high  finish. 

Cutlery, 

Premium  No.  60.  For  the  best  saddlers'  tools,  is  awarded  to  J.  English 
and  H.  &  F.  A.  Huber,  of  Philadelphia,  for  specimen  No.  12,  an  assortment 
of  saddlers'  tools*  which  were  pronounced  by  the  judges  superior  to  those 
usually  imported. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mentioQ  is  awarded  to  N.  P.  Ames,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.  for  specimens  No.  407,  five  swords  of  excellent  quality  and 
finish. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  ii  awarded  to  F.  W.  Widmano,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  his  specimens  of  sword  mountings,  which  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  maker  for  the  chasteness  of  the  design  and  beautiful  finish 
of  the  work. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  Rochus  Heinisch,  of 
New  York,  for  specimens  No.  249,  several  pair  of  compound  lever  shears, 
the  form  of  which  was  correct,  and  the  polish  very  perfect. 

Hardware* 

Premium  No.  41.  For  the  .best  brass  wire  of  assorted  sizes,  from  No.  70 
to  25,  is  awarded  to  Holmes,  Hotchkiss,  Browo  and  Elton,  of  Waterbory, 
Conn,  forspecim'en  No.  281. 

Premium  No.  55.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  stock  or  standing  vice, 
equal  to  those  known  by  the  name  of  tower  vices ;  is  awarded  to  A.  La- 
ment, of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  for  specimens  No.  166,  five  bright  vices,  which 
will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  celebrated  vice  adopted  as  a  standard. 

Premium  No.  57.  For  the  best  wood  screws  of  iron  or  brass,  assorted 
sizes,  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  S  inches,  is  awarded  to  J.  G.  Pearson 
and  Brother,  New  York,  for  specimens  No.  267,  an  assortment  of  wood 
screws,  fully  equal  In  Cutting  and  finish  to  those  usually  imported  from 
Enjland.  . 

Premium  No.  58.  For  the  best  screw  augurs,  assorted  sizes,  from  two 
to  eight  quarters;  is  awarded  to  David  Basset,  of  Derby,  Conn,  for  speci- 
mens No.  378,  which  the  judges  believed  would  give  entire  satifsaction  to 
the  mechanic,  and  exclude  foreign  competition. 

Premium  No.  70.  For  the  best  portable  scales,  to  weigh  from  3  lb.  to 
12  cwt.  is  awarded  to  E.  and  T.  Fairbanks  and  Co.  of  St.  Jodnsbory,  Vt. 
for  specimen  No.  157,  a  portable  platform  compound  lever  scale,  which 
long  experience  has  proved  to  be  extremely  accurate. 
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A  certificate  of  booourable  mention  is  awarded  to  Joseph  Nock,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, for  his  fire-proof  chest  lock,  ingeniouslj  devised  to  sound  an 
alarm*  , 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  lis  awarded  to  Scovill  and  Co.  of 
Waterbnrj,  Conn,  for  their  specimens  of  brass  hinges,  which  are  rapidlj 
driving  the  foreign  article  out  of  the  market. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  Webster  and  Co.  of 
Albany,  New  York,  for  their  specimens  of  enamelled  hollow  ware,  which 
they  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to^reat  perfection. 

A  certificate  of  honouraole  mention  is  awarded  to  D.  Simmons  and  Co. 
of  Albanj,  New  York,  for  the  specimens  of  edge  tools,  of  their  manufac- 
ture, which  were  judged  equal  in  quality  and  general  finish  to  any  made  in 
this  country,  and  much  superior  to  the  imported  article. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  Rockwell  and  Hins- 
dale, of  Winchester,  Conn,  for  their  scythes  and  straw  knives,  which  were 
highly  commended  by  the  judges. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  Thomas  and  Benjamin 
Rowland,  of  Cheltenham,  Philadelphia  county,  for  specimens  of  shovels 
and  spades,  and  of  long  saws,  wliich  justly  bear  a  very  high  reputation. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  Isra^el  White5  of  Phila- 
delphiai  for  an  assortment  of  carpenters'  planesj  finished  in  a  very  work- 
manlike manner. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  Edward  W.  Bushnell, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  his  specimens  of  gauges  and  squares;  tools  much  in  de- 
mand, and  possessing  all  the  requisite  qualities  to  insure  good  work. 

Silver  Ware. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  R,  and  W.  Wilson,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  chasteaess  and  beauty  of  their  specimens  of  silvepr 
ware,  which  were  much  admired. 

There  was  also  an  extensive  assortment  of  this  beautiful  ware,  from  the 
manufactory  of  Fletcher  and  Bennett,  which  contributed  much  to  enhance 
the  splendour  of  the  exhibition,  but  as  Mr.  Fletcher  is  an  o£Eicer  of  the 
Institute,  be  is  precluded  from  competition. 

Saddlery, 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  James  E.  Brown,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  specimen  No.  67,  a  set  of  coach  harness,  very  neat  and 
creditable  to  the  maker. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  A.  M.  Wasner,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  specimen  No.  120,  a  gentleman's  saddle,  esteemed  by  the 
judges  a  very  superior  article. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  T.  Benninghove,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  specimen  No.  381,  a  fancy  bridle  and  martingale,  a  very 
difficult  and  well  executed  piece  of  work. 

Stoves  and  Orales. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  Joseph  Snyder,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  specimen  No.  414,  a  parlour  grate  of  very  neat  pattern, 
and  designed  to  economize  the  heat  by  means  of  a  circulating  air  chamber. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  R.  Pierpont,  of  Taun- 
ton, Mass.  for  specimen  No.  72,  a  done  fire-place,  favourably  spoken  of  by 
thooe  wIm  have  given  them  a  trial* 
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PkUowphicai  Apparaha. 

The  silver  medal  of  the  Instltate  is  awarded  to  William  J.  MvUiD,  of 
New  York,  for  his  specimens  of  watch  dialsj  a  f ery  beaotiful  article. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  Alva  Mason,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, for  his  specimens  of  philosophical  apparatus. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awaraed  to  Isaac  Schoaitman,  for 
his  improved  double  lens  spectacles,  highly  approved  by  the  judeea. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  Thomas  Ewbank,  of 
New  York,  for  his  syphons,  which  will  be  found  very  useful  in  transferring 
liquids.  The  judges  suggest  that  these  should  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  the  Arts. 

(hm9. 

Premium  No.  7,  to  the  maker  of  the  best  rifle  gun,  with  percussion  lock, 
^nd  double  or  hair  trigser,  to  carry  balls  from  60  to  100  to  the  pound,  is  a- 
warded  to  Allen  &  Ball,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  for  specimen  No.  21S,an  ex- 
amination of  which,  by  competent  judges,  could  not  fail  to  procure  for  it 
high  commendation.  Several  other  specimens  were  presented  by  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Ball,  which  bore  testimony  that  they  came  from  a  master  hand. 

Modeb  and  Machinery. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  S.  Gerhard,  of  Cam- 
den, N.  J.  for  No.  566,  a  machine  to  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
which  evinced«much  ingenuity. 

IjompB, 

Premium  No.  SO,  to  the  maker  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  variety 
of  mantel,  astral,  or  hanging  lamps,  is  awarded  to  Christian  Cornelius  and 
Bon,  for  the  rich  and  beautiful  exhibition  of  these  articles,  from  their  work- 
shops, equal  in  beauty  and  excellence  to  any  of  foreisn  manufacture. 

This  country  is  much,  indebted  to  Messrs.  Cornelius,  for  the  advanced 
state  which  this  useful  art  has  attained. 

Jdutieal  Iniirumenis. 

After  an  elaborate  and  careful  comparison,  the  judges  report,  that  they 
would  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  to  more  than  one  maker,  were  they  to 
recommend  the  award  of  a  premium  to  any  specimen  exhibited;  so  near  did 
they  approach  each  other  in  excellence,  a  great  improvement  being  mani- 
fested in  all  the  instruments  since  last  exhibition^  Certificates  of  honour- 
able mention  are  therefore  awarded  to  Messrs.  Conrad  Meyers,  C:  P.  L. 
Albrecht,  E.  N.  Scherr,  Groves  and  Wohlen,  William  Feuring,  Loud  and 
Co.  and  Thomas  Loud. 

In  ode  of  the  pianos  exhibited  by  Loud  &  Co.,  a  new  arrangement  has 
been  introduced,  under  the  name  of  competisating  tubes,  intended  to  sus- 
tain the  instrument  in  tone  through  different  changes  of  temperature.  This 
is  considered,  by  the  judges,  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that  has  been 
effected  in  this  instrument  for  a  long  lime.  But,  as  it  is  an  invention 
coming  more  directly  within  the  province  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
the  Arts,  it  is  referred  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  if  original,  the 
Scott's  legacy  premium. 

Pamia  and  Colours^ 
The  silver  medal  of  the  Institute  is  awarded  to  George  C.  Osborne,  of 
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Fbiladelpbi&«  for  gpecimen  No.  IS,  a  6a8(B  of  water  and  oil  colovra  in  cakes. 
By  the  latter  prodojCtioDy  Mr.  Osborne  has  supplied  a  want  Ions  felt  bj  ar- 
tists. It  is  deemed  by  the  judges  a  yery  important  invention,  being  much 
more  convenient  for  landscape  and  miniature  painting,  than  any  other  mode 
of  preparation. 

several  gallons  of  copal  varnish  were  oflRered  in  competition  for  premium 
No.  117;  this  will  be'sab|ected  to  the  test  of  twelve  months' use, according 
to  the  terms  of  the  premium,  and  the  results  made  known  in  a  future  re- 
port 

China  and  6ias$. 

Premium  No.  23,  to  the  manufacturer  of  th^best  specimens  of  porcelain, 
is  awarded  to  Judge  Hemphill,  of  Philadelphia,  for  tne  assortment  of  this 
beautiful  ware  from  his  manufactory,  most  of  which  exhibited  a  decided 
improvement  since  the  last  exhibition*  and  will  compare  advantag^usiy 
with  the  French  china. 

Certificates  of  honourable  mention  are  awarded  to  the  New  England 
Glass  Company,  and  to  the  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company,  for  their 
specimens  of  glass  ware,  considered  by  the  judges  highly  creditable  to  the 
manufiictttrers. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  Georae  Drummer,  of 
Jersey  city,  for  specimens  of  astral  lamp  shades,  some  or  li^hich  were  of 
extraordinary  size. 

A  novel  and  interesting  exhibition  was  furnished  fh)m  the  pottery  of  Mr. 
Abraham  Miller,  of  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  specimens  of 
black  and  red  earthenware,  in  the  various  stages  of  its  manufacture,  from 
the  crude  material  to  the  finished  ware. 

Marble  Work. 

Premium  No.  128,  for  the  best  urn  in  marble,  for  a  monument,  is  award- 
ed to  James  Stewart,  a  lad  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  John  Stra there,  for  specir 
men  No.  248. 

A  considerable  variety  of  marble  mantels  was  presented  at  this  exhibition, 
an  examination  of  which  affords  conclusive  evidence  that  home-bred  artists 
an  produce  specimens  of  ornamental  carving,  equal  in  richness  and  ele- 
gance to  any  that  can  be  obtained  in  foreign  countries.  The  merits  of  the 
aifferent  mantels  exhibited  was  so  nearly  balanced,  that  a  premium  could 
not  justly  be  awarded  to  any  one.  The  committee  have,  therefore,  award- 
ed certificates  of  honourable  mention  to  Messrs.  Tennant  &  Highlands,  for 
specimen.  No.  214,  and  to  Yanderbill,  Bacon  &  ^Wilde,  for  specimen,  No. 
347. 

Two  carved  mantels.  No.  437,  and  a  carved  tablet.  No.  476,  intended  for 
a  Qoral  monument,  were  exhibited  by  John  Struthers.  These  were  both 
excellent  specimens  of  work,  but  as  Mr.  Struthers  is  a  member  of  the  Board, 
be  is  precluded  from  receiving  any  award. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  David  G.  Wilson,  a 
lad  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Henry  Sailor,  for  specimen  No.  96,.  a  piece  of 
carving,  which  affords  promise  of  future  eminence  in  his  occupation, 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  John  Batten^  for  spe- 
cimen No.  250,  a  bust  of  William  Strickland;  and  No.  261,  a  head  of 
Ariadne,  in  relief;  the  execution  of  which  confers  much  credit  upon  the 
■calpton 
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Cabmei  Ware. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  James  Kite,  of  Phila* 
delphia,  for  specimen  No.  145,  a  writing  desk,  made  of  a  Tarietjr  of  Amer- 
ican woods,  introduced  with  skill  and  good  taste. 

There  were  several  other  specimens  of  cabinet  ware  exhibited,  which, 
both  in  style  and  workmanship,  were  creditable  to  the  makers,  and  fullj 
sustained  the  character  which  Philadelphia  has  borne  of  preeminence  in  this 
branch  of  manufactures. 

Leather  J  and  Mantfaehires  of  Leather. 

Premium  No.  113,  for  the  best  specimens  of  white  sheep  skins,  suitable 
for  apothecaries'  use,  finished  equal  to  that  now  imported  from  France,  is 
awarded  to  Doyle  &  M^Neely^  of  Philadelphia,  for  specimen  No.  306,  two 
dozen  skins,  well  got  up» 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  Doyle  &  M^Neely,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  specimen  No.  305,  two  bundles  of  morocco  boot  leaUier,of 
▼ery  superior  quality, 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  J.  P.AIberger,  ofPhil* 
delphia,  for  specimen  No.  144,  a  russet  trunk,  well  finished,  and  substan* 
tial. 

Hate. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  C.  F.  Raymond,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  his  specimen  of  four  dollar  hats,  the  quality  of  which  was 
Tery  superior,  and  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  premium,  had  he  exhib- 
ited the  requisite  quantity. 

Certificates  of  honourable  mention  are  awarded  to  Thomas  Elmea  &  Co. 
|ind  to  Wilson  &  Laing,  for  their  specimens  of  silk  hats,  pronounced,  by 
the  judges,  the  best  exhibited. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  Brown  &  Siddons,  for 
the  improvement  manifested  in  the  hair  seal  caps  manufactured  by  them. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  J.  Chandler  Smith,  for 
the  superior  six  dollar  and  nine  dollar  hats  exhibited  by  him. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  £•  Kimber,  Jr., for  his 
specimens  of  for  bonnets. 

Books  and  Stationary . 

Premium  No.  13,  to  the  maker  of  the  best  white  vellum  quarto  post  pa- 
paper,  made  from  the  best  No.  1  domestic  ra^s,  weighing  not  less  than  eight 
pounds  |>er  ream,  is  awarded  to  the  Brandy  wine  Manufacturing  Company, 
for  specihfien  No.  189. 

The  other  articles  of  stationary  were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very 
creditable  to. the  trade,  but  therjs  was  nothing  among  them  requiring  a  spe- 
cial award. 

Fancy  JSr tides. 

The  silver  medal  of  the  Institute  is  awarded  to  John  Yard,  Jr.,  of  Phila* 
delphia,  for  his  beautiful  display  of  pearl  work,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
be  has  attained  great  perfection. 

The  silver  medal  of  the  Institute  is  awarded  to  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tion  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  for  the  general  assortment  of  their 
manufactures,  an  inspection  of  which  affords  pleasing  evidence  that  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  this  unfortunate  class  are  capable  of  becoming  useful 
members  of  society. 

A  certificate  of  honorary  mention  is  awarded  to  Reuben  S.  Gilbert,  of 
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Philadelphia,  for  speciniens  of  engraving  on  wood,  evincing  very  great  im- 
provement in  this  art. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  the  pupils  of  the  north- 
western public  school,  for  specimens  of  lace  work,  of  superior  quality, 

Paptr  Hangings. 

A  certificate  of  honourable  mention  is  awarded  to  Charles  Longstreth,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  his  varied  and  beautiful  display  of  paper  hangings,  which 
do  much  credit  to  his  skill  and  good  taste. 

The  brevity  reijuired  in  this  report  necessarily  excludes  a  great  variety 
of  interesting  articles,  which  deserve  commendation;  but  as  the  committee 
intend  availing  themselves,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  the  reports  of  the 
judges,  for  future  publication,  the  merits  of  these  will  be  more  fully  and 
satisfactorily  discussed. 

The  committee  cannot  close  their  labours  without  expressing  their  obli- 
gations to  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  committees  of  arrangement,  and 
of  judges,  for  their  exertions  in  forwarding  the  view^  of  the  Institute,  and 
promoting  the  great  cause  in  which  it  is  engaged. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  Y.  Mbrriok, 
Joshua  6.  Harksr, 
William  H.  KbatinOi 
Frbderiok  Fralbt, 
Isaac  B.  Garriojues, 
Alexander  MoCluro, 
Alexander  Ferguson, 
John  C.  Cresson, 
Committee  on  Premiums  and  Exhibitions. 
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fFUh  Remarks  and  Exemflifications  by  the  Editor. 

i.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Double  Speeder;  William  Field,  North 
Providence,  Providence  county,  Rhode  Island,  October  6. 

This  improvement  ^'consists  in  a  plan  of  compressing  the  roving  on  the 
spool  so  hard,  or  compact,  that  the  same  quantity  may  be  put  on  a  spool  of 
only  one-fifth  of  the  common  size.  A  machine  with  this  improvement  will 
occupy  only  one-half  of  the  room,  will  require  much  less  power,  and  will 
ran  at  least  one-third  faster  than  common  speeders."  The  usual  plans  for 
drawing,  twisting,  and  winding,  the  roving,  are  followed;  but  the  spools  are 
inn  faster  than  the  flyers,  to  take  up  the  roving,  instead  of  permittmg  them 
to  fall  back,  in  the  common  manner.  The  flyers  are  supported  wholly 
above  and  independent  of  the  spindles,  are  about  one-half  the  usual  length 
and  diameter,  and  have  a  hoop  at  their  lower  ends  to  prevent  their  ex- 
panding. 

The  condensation  of  the  roving  is  effected  by  the  pressure  of  a  thin,  cir- 
cular, plate  against  it,  as  it  is  wound  on  the  spool;  the  plate  being  about 
the  same  diameter  as  the  spool. 
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The  clahns  are  to  ^the  plan  of  compreMing  roving  on  spools  by  circolar 
plates,  having  a  rotary  motion,  acquired  by  their  pressure  on  the  spools, 
the  edges  of  which  act  on  the  roving  as  it  is  received  from  the  flyers,  and 
thereby  condense  it,  so  that  a  much  greater  quantity  can  be  deposited  on 
spools  of  the  same  size.  The  sliding  rail  in  the  rear  of  the  spools,  on 
which  the  circular  plates  are  placed,  and  the  connection  between  the  in- 
creasing size  of  the  spools,  and  the  traverse  motion  of  the  belt  guide,  so 
that  the  spools  may  cause  the  variation  of  speed  which  their  constantly  in- 
creasing size  requires.  The  application  of  a  heart  motion  for  traversing  the 
spools,  so  formed  as  to  cause  them  to  rise  with  greater  velocity  than  they 
fall,  so  that  a  less  quantity  of  roving  may  be  deposited  on  the  spools  when 
rising  than  when  falling." 

2.  For  an  improvemeDt  in  Lamps;  Samuel  Rust,  city  of  New  York, 
October  6. 

The  improvement  here  described  is  to  be  applied  to  lamps  with  flat  wicks, 
and  consists  of  a  notched  roller  for  raising  the  wick,  the  roller  crossing  it 
near  its  upper  end,  and  being  turned  by  the  finger  and  thumb.  We  are 
much  mistaken  if  such  a  contrivance  has  not  been  previously  in  use,  for  the 
same  purpose. 

3.  For  Glazing  or  Preparing  Pelisse  fVadding;  Stukely  Turner, 
Cranston,  Providence  county,  Rhode  Island.  First  patented  July  25th, 
1833;  patent  surrendered,  and  reissued  upon  an  amended  specification, 
October  6.        < 

At  p.  Sr,  vol.  xiii.,  we  gave  a  sufiiciently  full  account  of  this  apparatus, 
and  remarked  that  it  did  not  contain  any  claim;  the  surrender  and  reissue 
thereof  is  intedded  to  cure  this  defect,  the  following  claims  being  now  made. 

**0f  the  above  described  apparatus,  I  claim  as  my  invention  the  improve- 
ment of  taking  the  cotton  from  the  carding  machines,  and  carrying  it  on  an 
apron,  or  aprons,  to  the  first  glazing  roller.  I  also  claim  the  placing  at  the 
other  end  of  the  machine,  a  second  glazing  roller,  with  two  upper  rollers, 
all  constructed  like  the  first,  to  glaze  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  of  cotton. 
I  also  claim  the  placing  two  pressing  rollers,  instead  of  one,  over  each  gla- 
zing roller.  I  also  claim  the  carrying  the  cotton  to  the  second  glazing 
roller  by  an  apron,  after  it  has  passed  over  the  first  glazing  roller,  and  of 
carrying  the  cotton  after  it  has  passed  over  both  glazing  rollers,  and  l>een 
glazed  on  both  sides,  on  an  apron,  until  it  is  sufficiently  dried,  and  the 
rolling  it  on  a  beam,  which  is  revolved  by  the  friction  of  the  last  mentioned 
apron." 


4.  For  a  Planing  Machine;  Reid  R.  Throckmorton,  city  of  New 
York,  October  6. 

This  machine  differs  from  those  which  have  preceded  it  to  such  an  extent 
as,  in  our  opinion,  to  merit  the  character  of  novelty;  that  of  utility  it  mist 
acquire,  if  at  all,  by  its  actual  performance.  The  general  arrangement  ot 
the  apparatus  only,  Is  shown  by  the  specification  and  drawing;  but,  if  con- 
structed from  these,  most  of  the  details  would  have  to  be  invented  by  the 
builder,  as  the  information  given  is  very  defective  in  this  respect.  The 
plane  is  to  be  about  three  feet  long,  and  ita  face  is  to  be  a  segment  of  a 
circle,  of  about  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  there  are  to  be  seven,  or  more, 
plane  irons,  or  cutters,  extending  from  it,  of  such  width  as  may  be  necessary. 
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To  the  upper  part  of  the  planei  a  rod,  or  shackle  bar,  is  attached,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  moved  by  a  crank,  thus  causing  the  plane  to  traverse,  or 
rather  to  Tibrate,  backward  and  forward,  with  a  rocking,  or  curved,  motion. 
How  the  cutters  are  to  be  kept  upon  the  plank,  and  caused  to  cut  to  a  pro- 
per depth,  does  not  appear,  as,  in  the  drawing,  thej  are  represented  as 
standing  out  like  knives,  far  below  the  face  of  the  plane.  Tongueing  and 
grooving  is  to  be  effected  in  a  similar  way,  bj  cutters  operating  laterally, 
and  moved  by  a  crank.  The  claim  is  to  *<the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
plane,  and  the  nature  of  its  motion,  being  vibratory  and  rectilineal,"  &c. 
There  must  be  more  in  this  machine  than  is  described  in  the  specification, 
or  than  meets  the  eye  in  the  drawing,  or  it  will  be  found  of  little  value. 

5.  For  Fire-places  and  Furnaces;  Ebenezer  S.  Greely,  Dover,  Pe- 
nobscot county,  Maine,  October  6. 

The  patentee  calls  this  an  air  fireplace,  and  says  that  the  improvement  is 
founded  on  its  construction,  and  conveying  heat  from  one  room  to  another, 
without  any  risk  of  fire,  &c.  The  whole  affair  consists  in  having  the  top, 
hearth,  back,  and  jambs,  of  the  fireplace,  hollow,  conducting  air  into  them 
from  without,  and  distributing  it,  when  heated,  by  means  of  pipes.  There 
is  not  any  claim  made  to  this  mode  of  constructing  fireplaces,  and  we  pre- 
sume that  there  are  but  very  few  of  our  readers  who  are  not  awafe  that,  so 
tar  as  our  description  goes,  there  is  nothing  to  claim;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  whole,  as  specified. 

6.  For  a  machine  for  Thrashing  and  Cleaning  Clover^  or  Bice; 
Moees  Davenport,  Phillips,  Somerset  county,  Maine,  October  6. 

The  machine  here  described  consists  of  a  long  trough,  containing  the 
feeding,  nibbing,  and  other  apparatus.  It  is  too  complex  for  verbal  descrip- 
tion, but  its  characteristic  feature  appears  to  be,  the  passing  of  the  seed 
between  rubbing  boards,  covered  with  perforated  metal,  or  otherwise  made 
nwgh,  the  lower  board  being  stationary,  and  the  upper  one,  as  It  vibrates, 
bearing  on  the  seed  in  one  direction  only,  it  being  raised  in  the  return 
stroke. 


7.  For  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  Rearing  Silk  fVorms;  Ga- 
maliel Gay,  Pougbkeepsie,  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  October  6. 
(See  specification.) 

8.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Saw  Mill;  Uri  Emmons^  city  of  New 
York,  October  6. 

The  proposed  improvement  consists  in  hanging  the  saw,  without  employ- 
ing a  saw  frame,  and  in  using  springs  to  counteract  the  weight  of  the  saw, 
the  pitman,  and  other  appendages.  The  sprins;  it  is  proposed  to  make  of 
wood,  and  to  fix  it  like  that  of  a  pole  lathe.  The  saw  is  to  have  a  jointed 
lever  extended  back  from  it,  both  at  top  and  at  bottom;  these,  when  the  saw 
is  down,  will  be  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  as  they  rise  in  a  segment  of  a 
circle,  will  draw  the  saw  back,  so  as  to  allow  the  feedin?  of  the  log.  Both 
above  and  below  the  log,  the  saw  is  to  pass  between  cheeks,  or  guide  pieces, 
to  keep  it  steady. 

The  claim  is  *Ho  the  construction  and  application  of  the  first  described 
spring  to  the  common  saw  gate;  and  also  the  construction  of  the  second 
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described  apparatus  id  every  respect,  as  they  maj  differ  from  anj  thiog  else 
before  used  or  koown,"  &c. 

The  law  requires  that  the  patentee  should  distinguish  his  inyention  from 
all  other  thingis  before  used,  or  known;  but«  in  the  case  before  qs«  this  talk 
is  put  upon  the  public,  a  task  from  which  thej  ought  to  be  relieved,  as  it 
would  impose  upon  them  the  ungrateful  necessity  of  informing  the  patentee 
that  saw  gates  have  been  sustained  bj  reacting  springs;  that  saws  have  been 
hung  without  frames,  by  vibrating  levers;  that  guides,  such  as  he  has  de- 
scribed, have  often  been  used,  and  that  they,  therefore,  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  thing  novel  in  his  invention. 

9.  For  a  Chaffing  Thrashing  Machine;  Russel  Bradley,  Williston, 
Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  October  6. 

We  cannot  afford  more  lines  to  this  apparatus  than  there  are  pages  in  the 
specification  of  it  The  unthrashed  straw  is  to  be  laid  lengthwise  in  a 
feeding  trough,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  a  revolving  cylinder,  car- 
rying circular  saws,  at  short  distances  apart,  serving  to  cut  the  whole  into 
chaff;  it  then  descends  to  a  thrashing  cylinder,  and  thence  passes  through 
a  winnowing  machine  of  the^  ordinary  construction.  The  claim  is  to  tne 
application  of  the  circular  saws. 

10.  For  a  Spring  Saddle;  Joel  Woodward,  Marshalton,  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  October  6. 

The  spring  part  of  this  saddle  is  confessedly  similar  to  such  as  are  aU 
ready  in  use,  consisting  of  a  flat  side,  having  a  spring  wound  spirally  roand 
it;  the  claim  to  improvement  is  merely  in  the  mode  of  putting  the  parts  to- 
gether by  screws,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  separated.  The  kind  of  spring 
used  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  about  a  year  or  two  ago;  the  present 
patentee  cannot,  therefore,  adopt  it  as  his  own,  merely  because  he  has  pat 
it  together  in  what  he  deems  a  more  convenient  way.  If  the  patent  alluded 
to  was  for  a  plan  previously  known,  and  belonging  to  the  public,  ho  may 
certainly  sustain  what  is  new  in  his  own  mode. 

11.  For  a  machine  for  Shaving  Staves^  Heading,  and  Shingles; 
John  Everhart,  Jacob  Pearson,  John  Morford,  and  Nathan  Everhart, 
Warren  county,  Ohio,  October  6. 

The  specification  of  this  instrument  is  laboured,  but  obscure;  the  draw- 
ing is  very  well  executed,  but  does  not  exhibit  the  parts  in  detail  sufficiently 
to  make  up  for  the  defects  in  the  description;  the  general  construction  of 
the  apparatus,  however,  may  be  collected  from  the  two;  but  we  shall  not 
dwell  upon  it,  as  it  does  not  present  any  thing  which,  in  our  opinion,  be- 
speaks It  equal  to  several  other  machines  for  the  same  purpose,  although  it 
is  the  joint  production  of  no  fewer  than  four  invenlors.  The  articles  to  be 
shaved  are  laid  upon  a  solid  bench,  and  are  forced  to  pass  under  fixed 
knives,  by  a  lever,  which  is  drawn  against  them  by  a  badly  constructed 
endless  chain  of  iiron,  producing  more  than  double  the  friction  that  is  ne- 
cessary. The  claim  is  limited  to  this  etidless  chain,  and  the  cogged  shaft 
by  which  it  is  to  be  drawn  forward. 

12.  For  Distilling  Jllcoholjrom  Jipples;  Anson  Walcott,  Bloomfield, 
Ontario  county,  New  York,  October  6. 

The  pommage  is  to  be  put  into  a  steam-tight  tub,  into  which  atetm  is  to 
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be  admitted  throagh  a  tube,  which  descendB  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  it;  a 
series  of  vesselst  similarly  coooected  bj  tubes,  and  perfectly  resembling 
Wottlfe'a  apparatus,  is  terminated  by  a  condensing  w)>rm.  The  three  last 
vessels,  as  represented,  are  to  be  hollow  globes  of  metal,  placed  within  open 
tubs,  the  water  in  which  is  to  be  sufficiently  warm  to  keep  the  alcohol  iq 
the  state  of  vapour,  as,  otherwise,  it  would  condense  in  the  hollow  globes. 
The  claim  is  to  **the  application  of  steam  in  extracting  alcohol  from  apple 
pommage,  without  first  making  it  into  cider,  and  the  globular  metallic  con- 
densers." 


13.  For  h  Plough;  William  Walker,  Washington,  G>Iumbia  county, 
Pennsylvania,  October  6. 

The  claim  is  to  *4he  peculiar  formation  of  the  sheath,  or  standard,  and 
the  projections  on  the  inner  side  of  the  mould-board,  which  give  the  sheath, 
or  standard,  a  leaning  position,  and  cause  the  plough  to  Cake  land." 

14.  For  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  Cutting^  or  Dividing^  India 
Rubber;  William  Atkinson,  city  of  New  York,  October  6. 

The  improvement  in  the  art,  or  process,  ot  cutting  India  rubber,  prepar- 
atory to  dissolving  it,  consists  in  putting  it  into  a  machine,  such  as  is  used 
for  the  preparation  of  paper  stuff,  by  the  paper  makers.  The  patentee  says. 
**[  do  not  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  machine  employed  by  me,  or  any 
part  thereof;  but  what  I  do  claim  is  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  dividing, 
or  cutting  up,  India  rubber,  preparatory  to  the  dissolving  thereof  in  any 
proper  menstruum,  either  in  the  common  paper  machine,  or  in  a  machine 
made  for  the  express  purpose,  and  operating  substantially  upon  the  same 
principle." 

15.  For  a  machine  for  Laying  Ropes;  John  Goulding,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, October  10. 

A  machine  for  laying  ropes  of  three  or  more  strands  is  nepessarily  com- 
plex; the  specification  before  us  contains  fifty-one  references  to  the  draw- 
ings, which  fully  exhibit  the  construction  of  the  whole  of  the  apparatus. 
The  claim  is  to  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  several  parts,  as 
described.  There  are  several  machines  patented,  both  here  and  in  England, 
the  operating  parts  of  which  strongly  resemble  those  which  are  the  sjubject 
of  the  present  patent;  the  combination  claimed  may,  probably,  be  sustained, 
bat  we  believe  that  the  patentee  must,  in  this  case,  limit  himself  to  the 
precise  modea* described  by  him. 

16.  For  an  improvement  in  the  machine  for  Haichelling  Hemp^ 
Flax,  Towy  or  Manilla  Orass;  John  Goulding,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
October  10. 

A  patent  issued  to  Mr.  Goulding,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1835,  for  a  ma- 
chine for  the  above  purpose,  which  he  has  since  improved  by  the  addition  of 
a  cjlinder,  which  is  said  to  render  it  more  effective;  to  this  addition,  his 
specification  and  claim,  under  the  present  patent,  are  confined. 


17.  For  a  Horse  Power;  Moses  Davenport,  Phillips,  Somerset  county, 
Maine,  October  10. 
The  claim  under  this  patent  is  to  <Hhe  method  of  construction,  or  combi- 
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nation,  by  which  the  several  parts  of  the  jointed  platform  are  put 
of  the  cylinder  heads,  and  of  the  friction  rollers.''    This  combination  ia 
most  of  Its  parts,  exists  in  numerous  other  endless  platforms;  the  pecttliin- 
ties  of  the  one  before  us,  ousht,  therefore,  to  have  been  pointed  out,  as  up- 
on these  alone  could  anj  vaud  claim  be  founded. 

18.  For  a  Tin  Oven;  Nathaniel  D.  Whitin,  city  of  New  York,  Octo- 
ber  10. 

The  oven,  as  represented  in  the  drawing,  is  in  the  form  of  a  conrooa 
closet,  with  shelves;  we  are  told,  however,  that  it  may  assume  varioas 
shapes,  the  claims  made  being  to  certain  flat  flues,  and  other  appendages 
for  conveying  and  reeulating  the  heat,  which  are  not,  by  any  means,  well 
described.  The  fueiis  to  be  charcoal,  and  the  furnace  part,  for  receiving 
it,  is  to  be  so  constructed  that  the  combustion  may,  by  an  additional  grate, 
be  confined  to  the  upper  compartment  of  the  shelved  closet,  or,  when  ne- 
cessary, descend  lower.  The  drawing  is  well  enough  as  a  picture^  but  it 
does  not  make  the  construction  clearly  known. 

19.  For  a  Cooking  Stove;  Elnathan  SaDason,Pierpont,St  Lawrence 
county,  New  fork,  October  10. 

This  stove  is  to  be  used  as  an  open  stove,  when  desired;  but,  like  many 
others,  it  has  doors  in  front,  by  which  it  may  be  closed.  The  oven,  boilers, 
&c.»  are  clearly  described,  and  well  represented,  but  there  is  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  every  thing  like  a  claim.  We  are  told,  however,  that  the  improve- 
ments will  be  obvious  from  the  description,  and  to  the  patentee  this  may  be 
the  case;  he  has  erred,  however,  in  not  enlightening  others,  by  desisnating 
these  improvements,  as  the  law  requires  he  should  do;  obvious  as  they  are 
said  to  be,  we  cannot  point  them  out. 

20.  For  a  machine  for  Hulling  and  Cleaning  Clover  and  THtnot/ijf 
Seed;  Asa  Bui^ess,  and  Herman  Baldwin,  Washington,  Litchfield  coun- 
ty, Connecticut,  October  10. 

Ten  pages  are  devoted  to  the  description  of  this  machine,  but  our  remarks 
upon  it  wul  be  as  brief  as  the  specincation  is  prolix.  The  feed  ia  to  be 
regulated  by  sliding  boards,  not  differing  essentially  from  such  as  are  al- 
ready in  use.  The  seed  is  to  be  rubbed  out  by  a  revolving  cylinder,  fur- 
nished with  points,  or  teeth;  and  below  this  there  is  a  fan,  so  enclosed  and 
constructed  as  to  blow  the  chaff  and  dust  kway,  without  annoyance  to  the 
operator.  The  claim  is  sufficiently  comprehensive,  extending  to  many 
points  in  its  construction,  and  also  the  situation  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  building,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  the  chaff  entirely  out  of  it. 

21.  For  Applying  Hydraulic  Power;  Robert  Mills,  Washington 
city,  and  Henry  B.  Fernald,  Portland,  Cumberland  county,  Maine,  Oc- 
tober 10. 

The  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide  is  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
condensing  atmospheric  air,  which  condensed  air  is  to  be  afterwards  applied, 
as  a  motive  power,  to  machinery.  The  mode  of  condensing  consists  in  pla* 
cing  a  reservoir  in  the  water,  which  shall  rest  on  the  bottom.  This  reser- 
voir is  to  be  open  at  bottom,  to  admit  the  water,  but  closed  at  top,  to  retain 
the  air;  the  top  is  to  rise  to  a  convenient  height  above  the  line  of  nigh  water; 
at  this  line  there  must  be  a  horizontal  partition,  or  diaphragm,  furnished 
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with  vaWes,  opening  upwards,  to  admit  the  air  as  the  water  rises,  and  to 
retain  it  in  the  air  chamber  when  it  falls.  This  chamber  is  to  be  ^^provided 
with  suitable  screw  valves^  to  admit  of  using  the  condensed  air  at  pleasure;" 
it  is  to  be  ''applied  like  steam."  **In  the  failing  of  the  water,  there  will  be 
a  yicuum  created,  or  a  tendency  to  that  effect,  in  the  air  chamber,  or  room; 
SDd  the  atmosphere  bein^  admitted  through  ft  valve,  opening  inward,  will 
rush  with  a  force  proportionable  to  the  base  of  the  air  room,  or  chamber, 
and  thus  ft  power  will  be  gained,  in  the  falling  of  the  tide,  or  water,  which 
may  also  be  employed  to  condense  more  air,  or  otherwise,  by  making  the 
preunre  of  this  air  to  work  a  wheel,  or  piston,  fts  it  enters  the  ftir  cham- 
ber." 

At  p.  203  we  noticed  a  patent,  obtained,  about  two  months  since,  by  one 
of  the  above  named  gentlemen,  for  applying  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide 
to  the  propelling  of  machinery,  and  showed  that  the  plan  then  proposed  was 
old,  referring  to  a  former  patent  for  the  same  thing,  and  our  remarks  there- 
OD.  Although  the  mode  there  proposed  is  not,  we  think,  likely  to  come 
into  extensive  use,  there  are  situations  where  the  power  obtainable  might 
be  usefully  applied ;  but  if  that  now  brought  forward  is  intended  as  an  im- 
provement thereon,  we  are  very  certain  that  the  thing  will  be  ^'mended 
worse."  To  use  the  condensed  air  to  advantage,  would  be  an  undertaking 
of  great  practical  difficulty,  and,  in  the  present  case,  could  not  be  effected, 
hot  by  a  very  considerable  loss  of  power;  the  patentees,  however,  have 
faruished  us  with  no  plan  for  doing  this,  and  we  will  not  attack  windmills. 
We  do  not  know,  even,  what  they  mean  by  <*screw  valves;"  these  are  cer- 
tainly novelties  in  mechanics.  There  is  no  point  more  clearly  ruled  than 
that  a  patent  cannot  be  sustained  for  a  principle,  but  only  for  the  carrying 
of  a  principle  into  effect  by  certain  means;  but,  in  the  case  before  us,  no 
means  are  given. 

22.  For  a  Washing  Machine;  John  O.  Gear,  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
October  10. 

A  cylinder  is  to  revolve,  like  a  barrel  chum ;  numerous  pins,  about  an 
inch  in  length,  are  to  project  from  the  inner  surface  of  it,  aod  a  number  of 
round  rods  are  to  extend  from  head  to  bead,  within  the  cylinder,  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  surface  as  to  allow  water  to  pass.  There  are  also  rollers 
turning  on  pivots,  to  be  similarly  located.  *^Tbe  pins,  rods,  or  rounds,  and 
the  roller  above  described,  are  claimed  as  the  special  property  of  the  pat- 
entee."   We  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  dispute  this  claim. 


23.  For  a  Machine  for  Making  Staves;  George  Pack,  Sullivan, 
Madison  county,  New  York,  October  10. 

This  machine,  it  appears,  is  intended  only  for  the  jointing  of  staves,  after 
they  have  been  otherwise  prepared,  which  jointing  is  to  be  effected  by  a 
long  knife,  reaching  from  end  to  end.  The  staves  are  to  be  first  boiled,  or 
steamed,  to  render  them  tender;  they  are  then  placed  between  jaws,  em- 
bracing their  ends,  and  advanced  under  the  knife  by  a  horizontal  sliding  table, 
moved  by  a  rack  and  feed  hand ;  the  knife  is  to  be  forced  down  by  lifters, 
operating  under  one  end  of  a  lever,  to  which  it  is  attached. 

The  claim  is  to  Hhe  formation  of  staves  from  steamed,  or  boiled,  wood, 
cut  with  an  edge  tool,  or  knife,  after  the  manner,  and  according  to  the  com- 
bination, above  set  forth,''  &c. 
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24.  For  improvementB  in  Constructing  BaUjroads^  and  Regulating 
Cars  thereon;  Roswell  Bourne,  Lancaster,  Worcester  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, October  10. 

A  want  of  knowledge  of  what  has  been  heretofore  done  in  the  construe- 
tlon  of  rail-roads,  and  also  of  the  caases  of  the  difficulties  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  obviate,  are  manifested  in  the  specification  of  this  patent  It  is 
proposed  to  raise  the  oater  rail  on  a  carved  rail-road,  so  as  that  *Hhe  incli- 
nation inward,  or  centripetal  force,  shall  govern,  or  render  equal,  the  ceo- 
trifngal  force,  and  therehy  prevent  the  great  friction  of  the  outer  wheel 
against  the  outer  rail,  which  endstngers  the  breaking  of  the  axle,  or  wheel; 
your  petitioner  thus  proposes  to  do  away  with  the  impediment,  by  gradua- 
tion of  the  elevation  of  the  outer  rail  to  the  angle  [t]  of  the  curve,  and  en- 
abling the  cairs  to  maintain  the  same  velocity  of  motion,  as  when  moving  in 
a  direct  course.'' 

Rails  have  been  elevated  in  the  manner  proposed,  long  since,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lessening  the  friction  of  the  flanch  against  it;  but  more  effectual 
modes  than  -this,  founded  upon  more  just  principles,  have  been  adopted,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  James'  patent,  vol.  iv.,  first  series,  page  317 ; 
Wright's  patents,  p.  270;  and  Stimpson's  patents,  pp.  269  and  278  of  this 
volume. 


26.  For  a  Gravitation  Churn;  Asahel  Bacon,  Windsor,  Broome 
county,  New  York,  October  10. 

There  is  to  be  a  weight  wound  upas  a  maintaining  power  to  a  pendulum, 
a  train  of  wheels  and  pinions  to  regulate  the  same,  and  there  is  a  claim 
to  "  the  propellins  of  vibrating  or  dasher  churns,  by  means  of  a  weight* 
or  weights  attached  to  a  gearing  of  cog,  belt  or  band  wheels,  or  all  of  them." 

26.  For  a  Rotary  Steam- Engine;  Arnold  Buffum,  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, October  10. 

A  cylinder  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  five  inches  deep,  is  to  be  made 
of  metal.  An  oval  block,  twelve  inches  long,  six  wide,  and  Tour  deep,  or 
thick,  is  to  be  placed  within  the  cylinder  and  two  circular  heads,  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  exactly  fitting  the  cylinder,  are  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the 
oval  block;  an  iron  shaft  passing  through  the  centre,  allows  the  block  and 
heads  to  revolve.  Two  valves,  each  four  inches  square,  are  to  be  hinged 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder,  in  which  there  are  recesses  to  receive 
them,  they  being  curved  to  adapt  themselves  thereto.  The  steam  enters 
the  chamber  by  opening  against  the  centres  of  these  valves,  so  that  when 
they  are  closed  by  the  passing  of  the  oval  block,  no  steam  is  admitted,  but 
they  are  forced  open  by  it  as  soon  as  the  block  ceases  to  press  on  them; 
there  are,  of  course,  two  openings,  properly  situated,  for  the  escape  of  the 
steam. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  at  once  see  that  the  operation  of 
this  engine  is  dependent  upon  principles  often  employed  in  similar  machines; 
in  the  arrangement  we  see  nothing  which  is  likely  to  render  it  superior  to 
others  of  the  same  class,  or  to  remove  the  objections  generally  existing 
against  rotary  engines.  The  claim  comprehends  the  whole  arrangement  by 
which  the  machine  is  characterized. 


27.  For  a  Doffer^  for  carding  machines;  S.  Parkburst,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  October  10.  (See  specification.) 
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28.  For  an  improvement  in  tbe  mode  of  constructing  Orates^  or 
Grate  Bars,  for  Furnaces;  Jordan  L.  Mott,  city  of  New  York,  Octo- 
ber 14. 

This  patent  is  taken  for  a  convenient  mode  of  conatructin^  grate  barSf  so 
that  thej  may  vibrate  and  tilt  readily  when  reqaired,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  require  no  filing,  or  other  fittingi  bat  are  ready  for  use  as  they 
are  delivered  from  the  mould  in  casting. 


29.  For  an  improvement  in  tbe  manner  of  Constructing  Roads; 
Thomas  Earl,  Burlington,  Burlington  county.  New  Jersey,  October  14. 

The  road  is  to  be  levelled,  then  covered  with  gravel  to  the  depth  of  two 
inches,  and  upon  this  tar  is  to  be  poured  re^lariy ;  sand  is  to  be  spread 
over  the  tar,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  it  is  perfectly  incorporated;  in 
some  cases  the  gravel  may  be  omitted. 

We  have  several  times  mentioned  a  like  mode  pf  making  roads  in  this 
journal,  and  for  years  before  its  publication  have  pointed  it  out,  and  advo- 
cated it ;  the  files  of  the  patent  office  may  be  resorted  to,  to  show  that  the 
present  patentee  is  not  the  first  inventor.  To  us  it  was  suggested  by  the 
accidental  stavins;  of  two  barrels  of  tar  on  a  common  road,  about  twenty 
years  a^o  ;  the  place  is  a  great  thoroughfare  on  the  main  mail  route  through 
the  United  States,  and  we  believe  that  the  spot  now  remains  apparently  un- 
impressed by  the  passage  of  thousands  of  heavy  vehicles. 

30.  For  an  improvement  in  Cast  Iron  Window  Sashes;  James  S. 
Stoddard,  Macedon,  Wayne  county,  New  York^  October  14. 

The  improvement  claimed  consists  in  casting  the  stiles,  and  top  and  bot- 
tom rails  hollow,  by  which  improvement  the  muntins  and  uprights  are 
preserved  from  cracking  in  the  cooling  of  the  metal. 

The  foregoing  claim  mav  be  good,  but  we  doubt  it.  Cast  iron  sash  have 
been  extensively  used  in  England  for  many  years,  and  it  would  be  stranee 
if  for  the  purpose  above  named,  and  that  of  lightness,  the  stiles  and  raus 
had  not  been  cast  hollow,  or  so  narrow  as  to  give  them  the  same  substance 
with  the  muntins;  had  we  made  a  pattern  for  casting  sash,  we  should  not 
have  needed  instruction  or  admonition  on  this  point. 

31.  For  improvement  in  the  Transhipment  of  Merchandise,  on 
Canal  and  Rail  Road  Lines;  James  O.  Conner,  city  of  Philadelphia, 
October  14. 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  construction  of  watertight  boxes, 
capable  of  nolding  about  three  tons  of  ordinary  frei|;ht,  and  so  shaped  that 
they  shall  fit  into  canal  boats,  and  also  form  the  bodies  pf  cars  for  transpor- 
tation on  rail  roads.  The  boxes  are  to  be  lifted  from  one  vehicle  to  the 
other,  at  the  places  of  transhipment,  by  means  of  powerful  cranes. 

The  claim  is  to  <<  the  principle  of  using  large  boxes,  or  car  bodies,  fitted 
to  the  interior  of  open  canal  boats,  which  boxes  are  to  contain  goods,  or 
merchandise,  for  transhipment  on  rail  roads,  and  on  canals,  without  separa- 
ting the  contents  of  the  boxes,  or  car-bodies.'' 

32.  For  improvements  in  Hanging  Carriage  Bodies;  Henry  Pace, 
Senr.,  Gncinnati,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  October  14. 

Various  modes  are  described  of  carrying  into  effect  the  proposed  plan,  of 
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hanging  the  Mies  of  carriages,  the  description  of  them  being  gifen  at 
great  length,  the  following  conatitutea  the  claim. 

**  First.  To  attach  as  many  props  and  levers,  of  the  denomination  of  *  the 
lever  of  the  first  kind,'  as  may  be  required  for  the  use  of  any  vehicle,  or 
carriage,  drawn  or  propelled  by  animal,  steam,  or  other  power.  One  prop 
for  each  lever  may  be  fixed  on  any  part  of  the  running  gear  of  the  carriage 
that  may  suit  its  use  or  form»  the  lever  to  work  free ;  the  fulcrum  to  be 
placed  at  any  part  of  the  lever  between  the  weight  and  the  power,  at  the 
option  of  the  builder. 

Secondly*  To  attach  one  or  more  .springs,  or  other  applicable  power,  to 
each  lever,  one  end  of  each  spring,  or  springs,  to  be  amxed  either  to  the 
bottom  of  the  body,  or  bed,  or  to  the  running  gear;  and  the  other  end  of 
each  spring,  or  springs,  or  other  power,  to  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
long  arm  of  the  lever  so  as  to  work  free,  or  to  the  running  gear. 

**  Thirdly.  To  attach  the  ends  of  the  short  arms  of  all  the  levers  to  the 
body  shackles,  or  to  the  body,  or  carriage,  (which  is  the  weight)  so  that  the 
levers  and  springs  may  work  free  when  the  carriage  is  in  motion.'* 

33.  For  a  Turning  Lathe,  to  turn  Sake  Staves,  Hoe  Handles,  irc 
James  Haven,  Newport,  Sullivan  county,  New  Hampshire,  October  14. 

If  there  is  any  thing  really  new  in  this  lathe,  the  patentee  has  not  enabled 
us  tOjdiscover  it;  the  object  proposed,  that  of  varying  the  form  of  the  handle, 
or  other  article  turned,  according  to  a  pattern,  is  a  thing  well  known.  The 
specification,  without  the  aid  of  a  good  drawing,  is  insufficient  for  the  in- 
tended purpose;  and  that  which  is  called  a  drawing  serves  only  to  *'  make 
darkness  visible.'*  At  all  events,  a  lathe  which  would  torn  such 
handles  most  perfectly,  niay  be  constructed  without  violating  the  rights  of 
any  one. 


34.  For  Sunning  Gears  for  Sail  Roads;  George  W.  Cleveland, 
city  of  Baltimore,  October  14. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  admit  of  the  vibration  of  the  axles  of 
the  wheels,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  latter  shall  always  conform  them- 
selves to  the  curvature  of  the  road.  Each  wheel  has  its  distinct  axis,  there 
being  a  centre  pivot  to  sustain  the  end  of  each,  which  inner  ends  revoWe 
in  a  vibrating  bar,  allowing  the  axis  to  vibrate  horizontally.  The  outer 
ends  of  the  axles  run  in  bearings  which  conform  themselves  to  the  motion 
of  the  inner  ends  of  the  axles.  The  tread  of  the  wheels  is  to  be  perfectly 
flat,  without  any  cone,  or  rise,  towards  the  flanches,  and  it  appears  that  the 
wheels  are  to  conform  themselves  to  the  direction  of  the  rail  by  the  action 
of  the  flanches  upon  them;  a  very  short  time  will,  we  apprehend;  demoD- 
strate  the  worthlessness  of  this  plan. 

The  particular  construction  of  the  parts  require  the  drawing  for  a  proper 
explanation  of  them.  Upon  these  the  claims  are  founded,  and  are  also  made 
to  any  other  way  in  which  ^4hey  may  be  constructed,  so  that  by  means  of  the 
same  principles  of  action,  the  vibration  of  the  semi-^axles  at  their  ioDer 
bearings,  may  be  caused  and  regulated,  so  as  to  preserve  the  parallelism 
of  the  wheels,  and  permit  them,  by  means  of  their  flanches,  to  conform  to 
the  course  of  the  rail-way .'' 

35.  For  a  Stove  Jor  Burning  •Anthracite  Coal;  Dennison  Olmsted, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut;  first  patented,  November  5, 1834;  patent  sur- 
rendered, and  reissued,  October  14. 
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The  oH^^Bal  speciBcatioQ  of  this  patent  U  giTen  at  page  407,  toI.  XV;  all 
that  18  further  required,  therefore,  are  the  claims  as  now  made,  which  are, 
Ist.  Briogiog  the  surfaces  destined  to  absorb  the  heat,  aod  transmit  it  to  the 
apartment^  so  near  each  other,  as  to  cause  the  heated  Tolome  of  products 
from  the  chamber  of  combustion  to  come  more  closely  into  contact  with 
said  surfaces  than  has  heretofore  been  done  in  structures  more  or  less  re« 
sembliog  this.  2d.  Introducing  into  the  apartment  a  continual  current  of 
warm  air,  bj  means  of  the  air  pipe,  which  admits  cold  air  into  the  hollow 
d|pace  within  the  inner  figure  of  the  radiator;  and  this  volume  of  air  being 
rarified  by  heat  within  said  space,  that  is,  chiefly  by  circulating  on  the  sur- 
face of  said  inner  figure,  flows  out  above,  and  is  thus  communicated  to  the 
apartment.  3d.  Employing  partitions,  as  before  described,  by  means  of 
which  the  said  heated  volume  is  made  more  efiectually  to  traverse  the  ab- 
sorbing surfaces. 

36.  For  Oimbkts;  Orville  B.  Percival,  East  Haddam,  Connecticut, 
October  14, 

In  this  gimblet  the  pod  is  extended  down  to  the  end,  or  point  of  the  screw, 
so  that  the  threads  are  entirely  on  the  back  of  it,  the  screw  part  itself 
foroung  a  cutting  e^,  by  which  means  it  enters  more  easily  into  the  wood, 
turns  more  freely,  and  with  less  than  the  ordinary  tendency  to  split  the 
stuff.  Augurs,  it  is  said,  may  be  constructed  on  the  same  principle.  From 
the  specimen  we  have  seen,  we  think  that*  this  gimblet  possesses  all  the 
good  properties  ascribed  to  it. 

37.  For  a  Washing  Machine;  Henry  Ault,  Philadelphiai  Monroe 
county,  Tennessee,  October  14. 

A  fluted  cylinder  is  to  revolve  in  a  trough,  and  between  this  and  rollers 
below  it,  the  clothes  are  to  be  passed,  by  turning  the  cylinder,  the  gudgeons 
of  the  latter  resting  upon  springs,  and  being  drawn  down  by  placing  the  foot 
upon  a  treadle.  After  they  are  cleaned,  the  clothes  are  to-be  pressed  by 
passing  them  between  rollers,  the  uppermost  of  which,  also,  may  be  borne 
dowD  by  means  of  a  treadle. 

38.  For  an  improvement  in  Fire  Jlrms;  Samuel  Ladd,  Waltham, 
Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  October  14» 

This  improvement  consists  in  <^  overlaying  fire  arms  with  tin,  or  some 
compound  metal  of  a  similar  nature,  and  thereby  preventing  the  same  from 
corroding  with  rust.'' 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  process  will  ever  come  into  general  use,  as 
the  bright  surface  of  the  tin  would  be  more  pbjectiooable  than  that  of  iron, 
which  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  remove  by  bronzing. 

30.  For  a  Machine  for  Cutting  Felloes  for  Wheels;  John  S.  Brown, 
and  Jacob  J.  Barker,  Phillips,  Somerset  county,  Maine,  October  14. 

We  are  told  that  this  patent  is  taken  for  improvements  upon  a  patented 
machine,  of  which  the  above  named  applicants  do  not  claim  to  be  the  in- 
ventors. The  original  machine  is  fully  described,  but  nothing  is  said  res- 
pecting  who  invented  it.  The  felloes  are  to  be  cut  from  plank  by  cotters 
projecting  from  the  face  of  a  segment  wheel.  The  whole  arrangement  of 
the  apparatus  is  given  with  sufficient  clearness,  but  there  is  no  summary  of 
the  things  claimed  as  novelties.  The  right  of  the  present  patentees  must 
rest,  if  they  have  any,  upon  their  having  become  the  possessors  of  the 
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original  patent,  of  which  we  know  nothing.  The  improrementB  being  nitt« 
ten  of  mere  detail 


40.  For-  a  Burr  Stone  Cofftt  Mill;  David  Richmond,  McArtfann- 
towD,  Athens  county,  Ohio,  October  14. 

The  claim  isto^^he  making  the  bed  and  rnnner,  in  mills,  of  barr,  or  other 
stone,  instead  of  iron,  for  grinding  coffee,  pepper  and  spices.^'  We  are 
satisfied  with  iron  and  steel,  and  doubt  very  much  oar  ever  seeing  ressoa 
for  changing  them  for  stone  in  oar  coffee-mill. 

41.  For  a  Machine  for  Cutting  Felloes;  Winslow,  Braley  and  Mel- 
zar  L.  Worthley,  Phillips,  Somerset  county,  Maine,  October  14 

The  machine  here  described  is  like  that  mentioned  at  No.  39,  and  we 
learn  at  the  Patent  Office  that  it  is  the  one  alladed  to  in  that  article.  The 
only  difference  in  them  is  in  the  mode  of  holding  the  timber  to  be  operated 
upon,  which  Messrs.  Brown  and  Barker  think  they  have  improved. 

The  patentees  have  not  made  any  claim;  we  think,  however,  tliat  there  is 
sufficient  novelty  in  the  machine,  upon  which  to  found  one. 

42.  For  Bridges  and  Viaducts;  Richard  T.  L.  Witty,  Lowell,  Mid- 
dlesex county,  Massachusetts,  October  14. 

We  really  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  in  certain  parts  of  the  speci- 
fication of  this  bridge ;  but  we  will  afford  a  chance  of  doing  so  to  others, 
by  giving  the  whole  substance  of  it.  "  I  combine  the  lateral  thrust  or 
pressure  of  a  beam  to  the  catenary  curve,  which  said  curve  may  be  formed 
of  rods,  wrought  iron  or  other  metal,  and  of  chain  or  rope,  &x.  But  I 
prefer  rods  of  wrought  iron.  The  curve  of  iron  must  be  stretched  from 
end  to  end  of  a  beam  of  wood,  and  firmly  bolted  thereto,  and  passing  over 
stauncheons  or  other  supports  of  wood  or  iron  fastened  to  the  beam,  which 
said  supports  may  be  placed  at  suitable  distances  under  the  beam  to  form  the 
catenarian  curve,  and  the  more  firmly  to  retain  it  in  its  place.  By  this  ar- 
rangement a  very  considerable  strength  of  beam  may  be  obtained  for  the 
making  ot  bridges  over  rivers,  canals,  &c.  and  for  the  formation  ot  viaducts 
to  carry  over  rail-ways,  in  the  construction  of  piers  for  docks  or  harbours, 
and  for  public  buildings  where  considerable  extent  of  beam  may  be  re- 
quired." 

What  is  claimed  are  the  invention,  improvements,  or  methods,  of  making 
beams  sufficiently  strong  for  the  formation  ot  bridges,  so  as  to  extend  them 
over  rivers  of  great  width,  &c  and  by  heading  the  said  beams  with  iron 
shields  for  that  purpose,  and  to  hold  firmly  the  iron  rods. 

In  the  drawings,  Xhe  catenarian  curve  is  a  straight  beam,  the  laterai  thrust 
of  which  is  to  be  employed  by  the 
patentee;  the  accompanying  sketch 
exhibits  the  manner  of  trussing  a 
beam  to  form  the  said  catenarian 
curve,  as  the  patentee  calls  it.  a, 
the  beam,  b  6,  the  stauncheons,  e  c, 
the  iron  rod. 
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43.  For  a.  J^rk  Suppreaaer;  Haut  C.  Wiatt,  WeldoD|  Halifax 
county,  North  Carolina,  October  15. 

This  apparatus  U  to  be  used  on  locomotiTe  or  other  steam  engines.  It 
consists  principally  of  two  tabes,  one  covering  the  other,  and  exceeding  it 
in  diameter  about  four  inches ;  the  inner  tube  is  the  chimney,  the  space 
between  it  and  the  outer  is  the  reservoir  into  which  the  sparks  are  to  fall; 
the  outer  tube  is  to  have  a  cap  with  small  perforations,  allowing  tbe  smoke 
to  escape,  but  detaining  the  sparks.  The  outer  tube  is  made  to  raise  and 
lower  by  means  of  a  lever,  for  passing  under  bridges,  &c.  The  claim  is  to 
this  general  construction. 

44.  For  a  Cookinff-Siave;  Horatio  &  Wade,  Gncinnati,  Oliio,  Octo- 
ber 17. 

Tbe  claim  made  is  to  ^'  the  manner  of  forming  a  fire  chamber  in  a  per- 
manent and  fixed  situation,  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
stove :  and  tbe  application  of  the  movable  hebrth  to  the  door  thereof, 
being  an  improvement  upon  the  stove  heretofore  patented;  having  a  mova- 
ble hre  chest,  and  without  any  hearth. 

« 

45.  For  .improvement  in  Anthracite  Coal  Stoves  and  Orates. 
Patented  October  25, 1832.  Patent  surrendered  and  reissued  under  an 
amended  specification.  Eli'plialet  Nott,  Schenectady,  New  York,  Oc- 
tober 17th,  1835. 

This  stove  was  noticed,  when  first  patented,  at  page  233,  vol.  XI,  and  to 
this  notice  we  refer  the  reader,  not  deeming  it  requisite  to  make  any  re- 
marks in  addition  to  those  there  offered. 


46.  For  Preparing  Skina  for  Tanning;  John  C,  F.  Saloman,  Read- 
ing, Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  October  17. 

Instead  of  applying  dung,  after  the  skins  have  been  limed  to  remove  .the 
hair,  some  diluted  or  weakened  acid  is  to  be  used  **  in  about  the  following 
proportions.  To  every  ten  gallons  of  water  add  two  and  a  half  ounces  of 
concentrated  acid.  The  skins  are  then  immersed  in  this  diluted  acid,  and 
occasionally  taken  out  and  washed  in  pure  water*^  until  the  lime  is  dissolved 
oot 

This  specification  Is  defective  in  not  pointing  out  the  kind  of  acid  to  be 
employed,  as  this  h  a  point  of  no  mean  importance ;  it  should  be  one  which 
forms  a  soluble  fait  with  lime,  such  as  the  muriatic.  *^  Two  and  a  half 
ounces  of  a  concentrated  acid,'*  is  also  a  very  loose  mode  of  giving  direc- 
tions, as  different  acids  are  not'  equivalent  to  each  other  under  equal 
weights.     The  process*  we  have  no  doubt,  is  a  good  one. 

47.  For  a  Sqfety  Steam^Engine  Boiler;  John  C.  F.  Saloman, 
Reading,  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  October  17. 

The  claim  under  this  patent  is  to  *'  the  principle  of  constructing  boilers 
with  inverted  arches,  so  arranged  as  that  their  convex  surfaces  shall  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  steam ;  and  the  surrounding  of  the  boiler  so  formed  by 
a  cjlindrical  or  polygonal  casing,  forming  a  chord  to  each  arch  the  whole 
length  of  the  boiler,  and  thus  preventing  the  spring  of  the  said  arches ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  spaces  between  the  cases  and  the  arches  thus 
formed,  may  serve  as  fire-places  and  flues  for  generating  and  conducting 
heat." 
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The  sketch  id  the  maigio  shows  a  transverse ^-. 

section  of  the  boiler.     Not  only  is  the  body  of         /^^^H-^^^.^ 
the  boiler  to  consist  of  arched  segm^ts,  rivetted       /J  V^^^ 

together  at  their  edges,  but  the  heads  also  are  to  h^>^  ^^^ 

be  concaye  inwards,  so  as  to  be  pressed  on  by  the  ^  /; 

st^am  in  the  manner  of  a  dome.  t  i  i  • 

Such  a  boiler  would  have  9  much  less  capacity  !  /  \  I 

in  proportion  to  its  weight,  than  one  of  the  cy-  ^^L^^  ^^ 

lindricai  form,  and  there  would  scarcely  be  a      \\  /^/ 

sii^le  point  within  it  whicb^  by  yielding  to  the  ''••X'''^'""'*>X'''' 

internal  force,  when  not  sufficient  to  rupture  it,  ^^* ^ 

would  not  thereby  enlarge  its  capacity. 

The  arched  form,  in  a  malleable,  flexible  substance,  such  as  iron,  will 
not  operate  in  the  same  way  wit^  the  stones  in  an  arch  of  masonry ;  everj 
indentatton  in  the  metal  is  a  commencing  point  at  which  it  may  gi?e  way, 
and  be  followed  by  all  the  parts  which  surround  it.  Besides  this,  we  see 
not  how  the  places  of  juncture  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  and  the 
metal  forming  the  chord  of  the  arches  thus  exposed,  are  to  be  kept  from 
heating,  and  burning  out.  The  thing  at  first  view,  is  specious  in  its  appear- 
ance, but  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination;  or  the  searching  one  of 
fire. 


48.  For  a  Plough;  Junius  S.  Teffl,  Amherst,  Erie  county,  New  York, 
October  17. 

The  claims  are  to  ^  the  manner  of  constructing  and  using  the  standard ; 
of  applying  the  landside  plate,  and  the  general  combination  of  the  parts.  '^ 

49.  For  a  Washing  Machine;  Isaac  Spicer,  Norwich,  New  London 
county,  Connecticut,  October  17. 

A  square  box  is  to  be  made  to  revolve  upon  gudgeons;  in  a  trough,  within 
this  box,  there  are  to  be  pins  projecting  inwards;  the  claim  is  *^  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  machine  in  square.^' 

Such  square  box  washing  machines  have  been  long  since  patented,  and 
are  well  known. 


50.  For  Olass  Knob  Screws;  Orrin  Newton,  Pittsbui^b,  Pennsyl- 
vania, October  17. 

We  are  informed  that  *<  in  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  knob  screws, 
the  head  is  cast  in  a  mould  on  to  a  wire  headed  shank,  in  order  to  secure 
the  east  head  more  firmly  on  ;  the  sample  herewith,  sent  is  made  of  a  com- 
pound of  block  tin  and  copper,  but  may  be  made  of  any  compound  that 
may  be  cast  in  a  mould;  the  great  advantage  of  this  kind  of  screw  over  ail 
others  is,  its  being  easily  cleaned,  and  always  retaining  its  original  colour,  and 
is  more  quickly  made;''  nothing  further  is  said  upon  the  subject,  yet,  some* 
thing  more  is  evidently  required;  what  information  *^  the  sample  herewith 
sent"  will  afford  to  those  who  see  the  foregoing  description,  or  who  obtain 
copies  of  it  from  the  office,  cannot  be  seen;  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
drawing,  as  this  shank  head,  and  the  casting  upon  it,  admit  of  drawings,  in 
which  case  the  law  requires  them. 

61.  For  Cement  for  Cisterns;  William  N.  Carson  and  George 
Roberts,  York,  Livingston  county,  New  York,  October  17. 
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The  followiog^  is  the  whole  description.  ^  Nine  parts  saod,  three  parts 
water-lime,  one  part  plaster  pans,  and  one  quart  muriate  of  soda;  mix  with 
water  into  a  cement;  to  be  applied  to  holes  dug  in  the  earth  of  any  dimen- 
sions, tor  the  porpose  of  holding  water.  What  we  claim  as  oar  invention 
is  the  addition  of  the  plaster  of  paris  and  the  muriate  of  soda  (common  salt) 
to  the  other  articles." 

The  use  of  common  salt,  and  of  plaster  of  paris  in  such  cements  is  ^ ot 
new,  nor  do  we  believe  it  to  be  of  any  use,  as  good  hydraulic  cement,  made 
of  the  best  water  lime  and  sand,  needs  no  improvement. 


52.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Machine  for  making  Biscuit. and 
Crackers;  Thomas  Havener,  and  Thomas  H.  Havener,  city  of  Wash- 
ington, October  17. 

This  machine  differs  in  a  very  trifling  degree  from  others  before  used  for 
the  same  pnrpose ;  tlie  dough  is  to  be  rolled  out  between  two  metallic  or 
wooden  rollers,  whence  it  passes  on  to  an  endless  apron,  carrying  it  under 
cotters  and  dockers  worked  up  and  down  by  a  crank  motion;  the  cranb 
shaft  standing  above  a  sliding  frame,  or  gate,  to  which  the  cutters  are  at- 
tached. On  one  end  of  the  crank  shaft  there  is  a  fly-wheel,  and  to  this  Is 
attached  a  rod  and  feed  hand,  which  operating  upoi)  a  ratchet  wheel,  gives 
motion  to  the  lower  of  the  first  named  rollers ;  a  toothed  wheel  on  the  axis 
of  this  roller  acts  upon  the  other  parts  by  means  of  suitable  gearing. 

The  claim  is^*  the  general  construction  of  the  above  described  ma- 
chinery, with  the  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  as  described,  but  parttc- 
viarhf  the  before  described  ratchet  or  feeding  wheels  and  handf  worked  from 
the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel;'^  which  claim  i^  certainly  much  broader  than  the 
invention,  the  general  construction,  as  before  remarked,  not  being  new;  the 
part  particularly  claimed  is  a  well  known  mode  of  communicating  motion  in 
machinery,  and  standing  alone,  is  entirely  without  novelty,  yet  like  other 
known  modes  of  communicating  nliotion,  it  might  derive  the  reijuisite 
character  by  its  making  a  part  of  a  new  invention. 

53.  For  an  improvement  in  Calendering  Cloth;  Zenas  Bliss^ohnston, 
Providence  county,  Rhode  Island,  October  17. 

The  ioiprovement  here  patented  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  roller  above 
the  three  ordinarily  used  In  calenders,  by  the  aid  of  which  additional  roller 
the  cloth  is  twice  glazed  in  its  passage  between  the  rollers,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  necessity  of  performing  the  operation  a  second  .time.  In  the 
ordinary  caiendier,  it  is  said  that  the  boxes  in  which  the  gudgeons  of  the  top 
roller  run,  last  generally  but  sixty  days,  the  weight  having  to  be  applied  on 
them,  whilst  by  the  new  arrangement,  in  which  a  large  roller  with  a  slow 
motion  receives  the  weight,  the  boxes  will  last  for  two  years. 


54.  For  Covering  Buildings  tuith  Metallic  Plates;  Phineas  Bur- 
gess, Brooklyn,  New  York,  October  17. 

**  The  principle  of  this  improvement  consists  in  the  lapping  of  the  sides 
of  the  strips  together  with  lap  string  pieces,  with  or  without  ribs,  substan- 
tially as  described.^'  Were  we  to  give  the  whole  description,  it  would  not 
afford  a  clear  idea  of  the  mode  adopted  by  the  patentee,  without  tlie  aid  of 
the  drawing.  We  could  make  it  intelligible  by  a  verbal  description  alone, 
bat  cannot  afford  the  space  required.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  allow  of 
the  onobstructed  expansion  and  construction  of  the  metallic  plates. 
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55.  For  a  machine  for  Cutting  Crackers  and  Soda  Biscuit$$  W3- 
liam  R.  Nivins,  city  of  New  ITork,  October  17. 

Ad  apright  frame  sustains  the  cutter  which  is  to  be  worked  up  and  down 
by  the  action  of  a  descending  weight,  operating  by  means  of  a  rope  and 
pulleys,  with  a  regulating  wheel  like  that  used  in  the  common  Engliili 
roasting  jack,  all  which  is  well  enough  shown.  The  patentee  informs  t» 
that  what  he  claims  ^^  is  the  movement  of  said  machine,  being  entirely 
different  from  any  other  hitherto  known.'' 

56.  For  a  Machine  for  Cleaning'  Feathers;  George  Reynolds,  East 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  patented  February  17thy  1834;  patent  surren- 
dered and  reissued,  October  17th. 

We  described  this  machine  in  doe  course,  page  176,  vol.  XIV.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  surrender  was  to  make  a  claim,  a  thing  entirely  omitted  in  the 
first'patent;  it  is  as  follows.  **  1  do  not  claim,  as  my  invention,  the  cylio- 
der,  the  shaft,  the  pins,  or  indeed  any  several  part  of  the  machine  taken  by 
itself;  but  1  do  claim  as  my  invention  the  combination  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  machine  as  described,  and  applicable  to  th^  particular  objects  afore- 
said, and  the  manner  of  communicating  the  heat  to  the  ieather9  by  means 
of  the  revolving  of  the  cylinder,  presenting  every  side  to  the  fire  in  rota- 
tion, and  communicating  the  heat  to  every  part  of  the  feathers,  as  they  are 
kept  continually  in  motion  by  the  dressing  pins  and  revolving  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  not  liable  to  bum,  or  be  overheated  by  continuing  too  long  in  one 
position.'' 

57.  For  a  Planing  Machine^  Reid  R.  ThrockmortoUi  city  of  Sevr 
York,  October  22. 

This  planing  machine  is  very  much  like  that  patented  by  the  same  per- 
son, on  the  6th  of  October,  see  No.  4.  A  segment  of  a  circle  is  to  be 
suspended  above  the  platform  on  which  the  board  to  be  planed  lies;  from 
the  face  of  the  segment  project  four  knives  or  cotters,  the  plank  resting 
upon  an  iron. bed,  and  being  carried  forward  between  rollers.  The  pendu- 
lous segment  is  to  be  made  to  vibrate  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  crank, 
and  shackle  bar.  The  claim  is  to  **  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  plane 
and  side  cutters,  moved  by  slides  or  guides  and  cranks,  and  resulting  in  a 
combined  motion,  reciprocating^,  rectilinear,  and  partly  circular,  in  one  ope- 
ration, by  connecting  the  end  of  the  plane;  by  means  of  its  handle,  to  a 
crank,  or  any  other  circOlar  motion."  '  The  side  cutterd  mentioned  are,  as 
in  the  former  patent,  for  jointing,  tongueing  and  grooving,  and  are  to  act 
like  the  upper  segment.  The  remarks  which  we  made  upon  the  former 
patent,  we  should  be  disposed  to  reiterate,  with  the  exception  of  acknow- 
ledging a  little  more  clearness  in  tbe  details,  in  the  new  specification.  The 
present  ought  to  have  been  taken  for  an  improvement  on  the  former:  as  it 
is,  the  two  are  essentially  for  the  same  thing,  and  both  cannot  stand. 

58.  For  an  improvement  in  the  ^drt  of  making  Bricks  and  Tiles; 
Benton  P.  Coston,  Sterling,  Wayne  county,  Pennsylvania,  October  22. 

This  patent  is  not  obtained,  as  the  title  indicates,  lor  an  improvement  in 
the  art  of  making  bricks  and  tiles,  but  is  for  a  machine  for  mixing,  mould- 
ing, pressing  and  delivering  bricks.  The  description,  like  the  machine,  is 
rather  complex;  the  drawing  is  referred  to  throughout;  a  number'  of  indi- 
\  idual  claims  are  made;  and  to  these  is  added  a  claim  to  the  general  ar^ 
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raDgement  and  combloation.  A  copy  of  those  claims  would  not  be  under- 
stood without  the  drawings,  it  would  show,  howe¥er,  that  thej  are  not  very 
limited  in  their  character. 

59.  For  a  Circumferenter^  or  Surveyor's  Compass;  Samuel  R. 
MilleTi  Port  Royal,  Frederick  county,  Virgipia,  October  22. 

The  claim  made  is  to  *^  an  improyement  on  Francis  Whitelly's  compass, 
and  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the  instrument  des- 
cribed for  taking  angles.'^ 

The  description  is  very  imperfect,  and  the  claim  omits  entirely  to  tell  in 
what  the  improvement  consists,  an  omission  which,  from  the  demands  of  the 
law.  must  be  fatal.  Who  the  Mr.  W.  is,  whose  compass  has  been  improved, 
we  do  not  know«  It  appears,  however^  from  the  specification  and  drawing, 
that  the  instrument  here  patented  has  a  graduated  semicircle,  furnished 
with  sights  fixed  upon  arms  on  the  chord  of  the  Semicircle  produced.  The 
needle  is  on  a  fixed  arm,  which  is  pointed,  the  point  lying  on  the  graduations 
of  the  semicircle,  which  latter,  of  CQurse,  moves  with  the  sights,  the  de- 
grees being  read  off  at  the  point  of  the  fixed  arm. 

60.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Manufacture  of  Tubes  and  Hinges; 
William  Shaw,  Bufialo,  Erie  county,  New  York,  October  27. 

The  machine  intended  to  be  described'  is  one  for  bending  sheet  metal  to 
form  the  tubular  knuckles  of  hinges;  the  description  is  a  very  imperfect  one, 
sod  there  is  not  any  claim  made;  we  think,  however,  so  far  as  the  materials 
before  us  will  justify  an  opinion,  that  the  machine  is  sufficiently  original  to 
be  claimed  as  a  whole.  The  sheet  metal  is  to  be  passed  in  between  two 
blocks  of  steel,  and  held  in  its  place  by  a  tightening  screw;  when,  by  turn- 
ing a  crank,  the  end  of  It  is  bent  round  a  pin,  which  pin  is  to  be  pushed  out 
bj  placing  the  hand  upon  a  lever,  thus  forcing  up  a  round  punch,  or  wire, 
for  that  purpose. 

CI.  For  a  Morticing-  and  Tenoning  Machine;  John  McQintoc, 
Chambersburg,  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania;  patented  October  8th, 
1627;  suriendered  and  reissued  October  27.    . 

The  original  patent  was  without  any  claim;  it,  however,  described  several 
thiDgs  which  have  been  claimed  by  others  In  patents  subsequently  obtained. 
We  cannot  now  institute  an  enquiry  into  the  originality  of  this  and  the  other 
DQQierous  morticing  machines  which  have  been  patented  at  varibus  times. 
The  present  claims  are  to  the  construction  of  the  part  which  holds  the 
chisel;  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worked;  the  rack  and  pinion,  that^  is 
tbe  chisel  rack  and  wheel;  the  mode  of  reversing  the  face  of  the  chisel; 
the  sliding  table  for  bringing  the  pieces  to  be  wrought  into  the  proper  place, 
tbe  box  which  holds  the  stuff,  and  the  manner  of  moving  it;  the  round  tongue 
ODthe  chisel;  the  cutting  sockets  for  Venitian  shutters;  the  four-sided  chisel; 
the  double-cutting  chisel;  the  treble-cutting  chisel;  the  two-faced  chisel; 
aod  the  operating  by  treadle  and  spring. 

62.  For  Obtaining  a  Power  for  Propelling  Cars,  Boats,  ^c; 
Alexander  M'Grew,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October  27.     (See  specification.) 
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63.  For  a  Machine  for  Sawing  Stones  Daniel  Bunnely  Zema,  Greene 
county,  Ohio;  October  27. 

Saws  are  to  be  strained  on  frames,  and  fixed  so  as  to  ran  with  a  carriage 
tiaving  wheels  upon  saitable  ways.  The  frames  are  to  be  moyed  by  acraolL 
motion.  We  are  sorry  that  the  patentee  has  omitted  to  tell  what  he  ciaiou, 
as  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss  on  this  point,  the  whole,  so  far  as  we  can  per- 
ceiye,  being  quite  old. 

#  • 

04.  For  an  Apparatus  for  Boiling  Stigar  under  a  vacuum;  John 
Steele,  Jr.,  city  of  New  York,  October  27.    (See  specification.) 

65.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Stone  coal  Stove;  Philip  Benedict, 
Lancaster,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  October  27. 

This  patent  is  said  to  be  for  an  improvement  on  that  of  Febrnary  27th, 
1830,  noticed  at  p.  306,  vol.  v.  The  specification  of  the  original  patent  was 
very  obscure,  and  the  present  out  is  equally  liable  to  the  same  objection; 
there  is  no  other  claim  made  than  what  is  comprised  in  the  information,  that 
*Hhe  improvement  consists  in  the  lower  oven,  and  manner  of  fixing  the  cy* 
lioder*''  neither  of  which  are  clearly  described. 

'  66-  For  Ovens;  Jacob  Baldwin,  city  of  New  Vork,  October  27. 
'  This  patent  is  obtained  for  tvhat  must  be  esteemed  a  magnificent  affair, 
as  not  only  are  ovens  to  be  heated  by  anthracite  coal,  but,  by  means  of  the 
heated  air,  or  gas^  arising  therefrom,  houses  and  hotels,  of  the  largest 
size,  are  to  be  warmed  and  lighted,  ^The  inventor  believes  that  the  gen« 
eral  use  and  application  of  his  improvement  will  save  our  large  cities  from 
the  repeated  and  heavy  losses  by  fire,  which  from  time  to  time  occar;'^  and 
most  assuredly  he  is  correct  in  the  conclusion,  that,  if  they  make  all  their 
fires  by  burning  anthracite,  in  ovens  of  stone,  or  brick,  and  use  no  other 
light  than  that  obtained  from  the  gas  arising  from  it,  there  will  be  little 
danger  from  the  fire,  and  nope  from  the  lamps.  The  oven  is  to  be  built 
like  a  common  bakers'  oVen;  in  one  comer  of  it  there  is  to  be  a  grate,  upon 
which  the  coal  is  to  be  laid  and  ignited,  there  being  a  draught  hole  beneath 
It. .  A  flue,  furnished  with  a  damper,  is  to  carry  off  the  gas,  which  may  be 
conducted  wherever  it  is  required  for  heating,  or  illumination.  Upon  these 
points  there  are,  most  unfortunately,  no  directions  given,  and  we  fear,  there- 
fore, that  those  who  attempt  to  carry  the  plan  into  operation,  especially  the 
latter  part  of  it,  will  grope  their  way  in  the  dark*  There  is  not  any  claim 
made. 


67.  For  Cutting  Boots,  Bootees,  and  High  Laced  Shoes;  Josiah 
T.  Buck,  New  Canaan,  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  October  27. 

We  think  th)at  it  will  require  a  "cunning  workman"  to  cut  uppers  for 
boots,  &c.,  according  to  the  proposed  plan,  without  further  directiona  than 
those  given  in  the  specification;  all  of  which  is  comprised  in  the  infonnation, 
that  the  measure  of  the  foot  and  leg  are  to  taken  in  the  mode  now  practised, 
the  measure  is  to  be  laid  on  the  leather,  or  cloth,to  be  cut;  "when  the  upper 
for  a  boot  is  cut,  it  is  but  one  piece  of  leather,  with  a  slit  on  the  vamp,  and 
a  projection  for  the  top  of  the  boot,  making  but  one  seam  to  close,  and  that 
a  circular  seam,  running  near  the  fore  part  of  the  boot,  and  ending  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vamp,  near  the  counter. ''  There  Is  neither  a  claim,  nor  draw- 
ing. 
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68.  For  a  Horse  Cottar  Machine;  Caleb  Angevine,  city  of  New 
York,  October  27. 

The  machine  described  is  for  blocking  hone  collars,  a  purpose  for  which 
lereral  patents  have  been  obtained  within  a  year  or  two.  A  block,  in  the 
proper  form,  is  to  be  bolted  on  to  a  bench,  and  a  rope,  passing  round  the 
collar,  draws  It  to  the  block,  said  rope  being  wound  round  an  iron  shaft, 
toned  bj  a  wheel  and  pinion  at  one  end  of  the  bench.  The  patentee  claims 
"the  application  of  the  cog  wheels,  cjifnden,  or  shafts,  hand  crank,  bolting 
the  collar  on  the  bench,  hand  lever,  rag  wheel,  and  stop*: or  catch,  all  as 
set  forth  in  the  specification. '^  He  probably  might  have  extended  his  claim 
to  the  pair  of  hands  by  which  he  turns  the  crank  of  the  pinion  wheels. 

69.  For  Moulds  for  Lot^f  Sugar^  S^c.;  Charles  Duncan,  Williams- 
burg, Kings  coanbr»  New  York,  October  27. 

A  concave  mould,  or  chuck,  is  to  be  m^de,  and  fixed  upon  a  vertical  shaft, 
which  is  to  revolve  like  a  potters^  wheel.  It  is  proposed  to  form  the  inside 
of  this  mould,  or  chuck,  of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  prepared  clay  for  making 
the  sugar  mould,  is  to  be  laid  within  the  concave,  and  n  former,  of  the  shape 
of  the  inside  of  the  mould,  is  to  be  made  to  descend  witnin  it,  so  as  to  shape 
and  smooth  it.  The  specification,  though  verbose  and  involved,  may,  nev- 
ertheless, be  su£Qciently  well  undentood  to  enable  a  penon  to  carry  the 
plan  into  operation.    There  is  no  claim. 


70.  For  a  Machine  for  Propelling  Machinery;  David  Russell,  Tus- 
cumbia,  Franklin  couDty,  Alabama,  October  27. 

This  is  called  '^Russelrs  Fewer  Motion  Machine,^'  and  we  suppose  that 
it  is  intended  to  gain  power,  in  some  way,  but  how,  we  are  not  told,  and 
cannot  discover.  A  circular  platform  of  wood,  whicli  is  a  flat  ring,  two  feet 
wide,  twenty  in  diameter,  and  four  inches  thick,  rests  upon  steel  springs ; 
QpoD  this  platform,  a  beavv  wheel  is  to  roll,  having  a  horizontal  shaft  geared 
into  a  vertical  centre  sha^,  in  the  manner  of  some  bark,  drug,  and  other 
mills.  The  magic  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  springs,  but  we  have  no  seer  by  us 
to  unbind  the  spell. 

The*  combination  and  arrangement  are  claimed,  and  we  are  told  that  *Hhis 
machine  may  be  used  to  propel  all  kinds  of  machinery,  and  may  be  propelled 
bj  steam,  hone,  water,  or  manual  power." 


71.  For  a  Portable  Saw  Mill;  David  Russell,  Tuscumbia,  Frankliu 
county,  Alabama,  October  27. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  portable  saw  mill,  although  invented  by  the 
patentee  of  themacAtne/of />rc;pe//tn^fiiacAinery,  isto  be  driven  by  a  horse, 
geared  to  a  shaft,  in  the  usual  way.  A  frame  is  made,  which  is  to  be  moved 
about  upon  wheels,  and  Is  to  sustain  the  various  parts  of  the  mill,  which  has 
nothing  peculiar  in  its  construction,  excepting  it  be  that  the  saw  is  not  to  be 
stnined  In  a  frame,  but  the  upper  end  of  it  is  to  be  acted  upon  by  springs, 
which  are  to  aid  In  raising  it,  in  conjunctibn  with  the  operation  of  the  crank 
at  its  lower  end.  Respecting  the  use  of  springs,  we  refer  to  No.  8,  p.  327; 
this  application  of  springs  is  not  claimed,  nor,  indeed,  is  any  thing,  excepting 
«4be  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  several  parts,^'  which,  when  there 
ig  DO  novelty,  is  a  convenient  mode  of  slurring  the  matter  over. 
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72.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Gearing  qf  Rail-rocul  Carriages; 
William  T.  James,  city  of  New  York,  October  27, 

The  claim  made  will  explain  the  object  of  thia  iDveation;  it  is  as  follows. 
^The  applicatloD  of  wheels  to  rail-road  carnages,  by  separate  frames,  in 
sach  a  manoer  that  they  will  traverse  such  segments  of  a  circle  as  is  re- 
quired to  conform  to  the  corves  of  the  road;  the  centre  of  which  circle  being 
pla^ced  on  that  part  of  the  frame  towards  the  centre  of  the  carriage."  Ar- 
rangements very  similar  to  this  have  been  the  subject  of  previous  patents, 
and  as  applied  to  two  separate  carriages  of  four  wheels  each,  is  in  use  in 
Winans'  patented  double  cars,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-rbad. 

73.  For  a  Cooking  Draw:  John  Ct  Howard,  Howard's  Valley,  Wnd- 
ham  county,  Connecticut,  October  27. 

A  flat  grate  is  to  be  set  into  a  fireplace,  and  over  this  there  is  to  be  a 
drawer  of  metal,  to  slide  ia  and  out  upon  proper  guides,  or  ledges.  The 
claim  ^48  a  draw  passing  on  grates  into  the  chimney  back,  boiling  and  baking 
with  the  ordinary  fire.*'    The  articles  to  be  baked,  boiled,  or  otherwise 

cooked,  afe  to  be  put  into  this  ^^draw.'' 

« 

74.  For  a  Cotton  Whipper;  Lucian  Osgood,  Pomfret,  Windham 
county,  Connecticut,  October  27. 

''What  I  claim  as  my  improve itient,  and  by  which  the  whipping  machine 
for  cotton  is  facilitated,  and  rendered  more  effective  than  heretofore,  is  the 
placing  the  whip  shaAs  of  such  machines  obliquely,  so  as  to  form  an  angle 
with  the  horizon,  of  twenty-five,  or  such  other  number  of  degrees  as  may 
be  preferred." 

75.  For  an  improvement  ih  the  Machine  for  Hulling  Cotton  Seed; 
Anderson  Miller,  Washington  county,  Mississippi,  and  Thomas  Laws, 
Jefferson  county,  Kentucky,  October  27* . 

This  machine  is  said  to  be  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Follet  &  Smith, 
but  the  whole  arrangement  of  it  is  described,  without  any  attempt  being 
made  to  distinguish  between  the  i improvements,  and  the  original  machine. 
Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  frame  being  of  cast-iron,  the  gudgeons  k'unniog 
in  brass  hozes,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  machine  being  firmly  made;  there  is 
also  an  eccentric  roller  described,  by  turning  which  the  feed  can  be  regula- 
ted. It  should  be  recollected  by  the  patentees,  and  by  the  purchasers  of 
machines,  or  rights,  that,  excepting  under  the  authority  of  Messrs.  Follet  & 
Smith,  there  can  be  no  valid  conveyance  nf  the  improved  machine,  any 
more  than  there  can  be  of  my  house  by  a  tenant,  because  be  has  improved  it. 

76.  For  an  improvement  in  Making  Ploughshares  and  Coulters; 
Samuel  A.  Sperry,  Ann  Arbor;  Washtenaw  county,  Miqhigan,  Octo- 
ber 27. 

The  iron  is  to  be  rolled,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  into  the  proper  shape;  it  is 
(hen  to  be  converted  into  steel,  and  the  shares,  or  coulters,  are  afterwards 
to  be  forged  into  such  forms  as  may  be  wanted.  The  right  to  do  this  is 
claimed,  which  claim  is  one  of  a  very  questionable  character. 

77.  For  Fastening  Drawers;  Edward  Brown,  Lynchbui^,  Campbell 
county,  Virginia,  October  28. 
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We,  some  foar  or  five  years  sincey  noticed  a  patent  for  a  method  of  fa^ 
tenlng  a  tier,  or  case  of  drawers,  by  one  single  locic,  and  mentioned  a  simi- 
lar plan,  by  which  we  had,  many  years  ago,  effected  the  same  object;  the 
idea  of  doing  so,  however,  we  derived  from  a  nest  of  drawers,  imported 
from  England;  the  plan  now  patented  differs  from  those  alladed  to,  but  it  is 
less  simple,  and  not  more  efficacious.  A  rod  is  to  extend  up  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  case,  in  a  groove  in  one  of  its  ends;  this  rod  turns  on  pivots, 
and  has  a  number  of  leaves  projecting  from  it«  equal  to  the  number  of  draw- 
ers; when  the  drawer  which  has  the  lock  on  it  is  pushed  in,  it  turns  this  rod, 
and  brings  the  leaves  to  bear  on  recesses,  or  holes,  in  the  sides  of  each  of 
the  other  drawers.  The  claim  is  to  the  manner  described  of  effecting  this 
object. 


78.  For  an  improvement  in  the  ^*  Circular  Revolving  Tinier  Bare;** 
Stephen  R.  Parkhurst,  Worcester,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts 
October  28. 

We  described  the  circular  tenter  bars  at  p.  19,  vol.  xvi«,  and  the  present 
patent  is  obtained  for  improvements  thereon;  these  consist,  mainly,  in  those 
arrangements  which  were  deemed  best  adapted  to  the  employment  pf  steam 
to  facilitate  the  operation  of  drying  the  cloth.  The  cloth,  instead  of  being 
wound  spirally,  is  coiled  round  upon  circular  tenter  bars,  usually  forming 
three  thicknesses  from  a  whole  piece.  The  circular  tenter  bars  have  heads 
to  them,  which  enclose  the  apparatus,  excepting  at  the  centre,  and  the 
cloth,  whiBu  wound,  forms  the  periphery  of  a  drum.  Steam  is  admitted  into 
the  apparatus  through  a  hollow  axis,  and  circulates  around  wheels,  the  rims 
of  which  are  hollow  tubes,  and  extend  out  nearly  in  contact  with  the  cloth, 
thus  heating  the  air  within  the  drum.  Vanes,  to  agitate  the  warmed  air,  are 
placed  within  the  drum,  and  a  rapid  revolving  motion  being  given  to  the 
apparatus,  the  air  is  driven  through  the  cloth,  and  it  is  quickly  dried.  The 
claims  made  embrace  the  new  arrangement  of  the  machinne. 

79.  For  a  Planing'  Machine';  Ira  McLaughlin,  and  Hiram  Hill, 
Sunderland,  Bennington  county,  Vermont,  Octoher  28. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  the  particular  devices  adopted  by  the 
patentees  for  giving  motion  to  the  different  parts  of  the  machinery, 
(and  to  which  their  claims  are  confined,)  as  the  whole  apparatus  appears 
to  us  to  be  very  interior  to  several  others  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
planing  is  to  be  effected  by  a  plane  of  the  ordinary  construction,  and  the 
stuff  to  be  planed,  together  with  the  bench  on  which  it  lies,  are  to  have  a 
redprocaiting  motion,  the  plane  being  at  rest  There,  manifestly,  must  be 
an  enormous  waste  of  power,  in  thus  moving  the  heavier  body  backward 
and  forward,  instead  of  the  lighter. 


80.  For  a  Portable  Stave  Dresser;  Joseph  Sweet,  Murrayi  Lycoming 
county,  P/ennsylvania,  October  28. 

This  patent  appears  to  be  taken  for  an  improvement  upon  some  other 
stave  machinery,  but  what  other  we  are  not  told.  The  staves  are  to  be 
forced  between  knives,  by  means  of  followers,  which  have  a  toothed  rack 
upon  them,  and  are  acted  upon  by  a  pinion.  The  knives  are  concave  and 
convex,  so  as  to  dress  each  side  of  the  stave,  and  as  one  follower  rises,  an« 
ether  descends,  there  being  two  seti  of  knives,  or  cutters.  The  claim  made 
is  to  «*the  additional  follower,  and  the  mode  of  securing  the  guides."    Tl" 
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forcing^  of  staves  between  such  knives,  bj  similar  means,  is  not  new,  nor  ii 
it  claimed  If  there  is  an.  existing  right  to  the  original  machine,  the  im- 
provement must  be  used  in  subservience  thereto;  we  think  it  probable, 
howeveri  that  it  is  common  property,  as  such  knives  have  been  long  used. 

81.  For  a  machine  for  Crushing  and  Grinding  Corn;  Anderson 
P,  H.  Jordan,  Madisonville,  Monroe  county,  Tennesse,  October  28. 

The  crushfng  is  to  be  effected  by  a  twisted  bar  of  wrought  iron,  operating 
like  that  described  by  Oliver  Evans,  as  used  in  mills  for  grinding  plaster  of 
Paris;  from  this  twisted  bar,  the  corn  is  to  pass  between  a  conical  nut  and 
ahell,  of  the  ordinary  form.  ^'The  improvement  consists  in  the  uniting  of 
the  not  to  the  twisted  bar,  and  upon  this  union  the  patent  is  claimed;^'  a 
union  which  may  very  well  be  dispensed  with. 

82.  For  a  Cement  for  Forming  Pillars^  Plastering  Houses^  fycr, 
Charles  Clinton,  Minnisink,  Orange  county.  New  York,  October  28. 

Limestone  is  to  be  burnt  until  about  two*fif\hs  of  it  is  converted  into  lime; 
to  four  bushels  of  this,  when  coo],  four  pounds  of  pearUash,  and  three  pounds 
of  alum,  are  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  ground  fine;  tbe  composition  is  to 
be  put  into  open  barrels,  and  to  remain  there  until  the  lime  is  perfectly 
slacked,  after  which  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  water  to  a  proper  consistence, 
and  used  as  a  hard  finish  for  walls;  when  rubbed  down,  it  is  to  look  like  pol- 
ished marble.  For  outside  walls,  about  one-third  part  of  sand  is  to  be  added. 
The  composition  may  be  variegated  in  its  colours  by  the  addition  of  proper 
materials  for  that  purpose,  and  a  variety  of  modes  are  suggested  for  vary- 
ing  the  ornamental  appearance  of  it.  '^Blocks,  pillarS|  &c.,  may  be  formed 
of  the  cement,  and,  when  sufficiently  dry,  may  be  plastered  as  before  di- 
rected, and  polished.''  Such  are  the  general  directions  given,  together  with 
several  variations,  which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice,  as  no  claim 
whatever  is  ipade. 


8Sw  For  a  Horse  fower;  Asa  Trahero,  Hennr  Heberling,  ^^^lliam 
E.  Lukens,  and  John  Heberling,  Short  Creek,  Harrisoa  county,  Ohioi 
October  28. 

This  horse  power  is  of  the  well  known  kind  in  which  tbe  animal,  walking 
in  a  circle,  is  geared  to  a  lever  extending  from  a  vertical  shaft;  at  the  lower 
end  of  this  shaft  is  a  crown,  or  bevil,  master  wheel,  gearing  into  a  pinion, 
or  wallower,  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  even  with  tbe  ground.  We  cannot  find 
any  thing  new  in  the  affair;  but  the  patentees  claim  *Hhe  eye  of  the  master 
wheel  and  shaft,  and  the  moving  pinion,  by  which  means,  wood,  pot  metal, 
and  iron,  and,  consequently,  cost,  are  saved,  and  its  utility  greatly  increased, 
whilst  it  is  rendered  much  more  portable.''  We  are  told  that  the  master 
wheel  **has  a  round  eye,  and  runs  on  a  round  shaft."  And  the  pinion  by 
which  the  power  is  communicated  at  the  outer  end  of  a  hoiizontal  shaft,  runs 
in  a  frame  which  may  be  moved  round,  so  as  to  cause  It  to  stand  on  any  part 
of  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  which  drives  it.  These,  we  suppose,  are  the 
things  intended  to  be  claimed  by  the  four  improvers  of  the  horse  power. 


84.  For  a  Hill  Side  and  Horizontal  Plough;  John  W.  Jordan,  Liex- 
ington,  Rockbridge  county,  Vii^ia,  October  28. 

The  claim  made  is  to  ^ihe  combinaiion  and  arrangimsnl  of  the  parts  of 
the  described  plough,  bat  particularly  the  form  of  the  moold-board,  and  tbe 
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araDoer  of  revenlog  it,  though  no  claim  is  made  to  the  principle  of  re?olir« 
ing  moald-boards.'^  As  respects  ^tbe  form  of  the  moold-board,"  it  is  said 
to  resemble  *Hwo  mould-boards  of  the  M^Cormick  pattern,  (a  right  and  a 
left  hand,)  united  bj  their  upper  edges.''  There  are  numerous  points  of 
detail,  showing,  by  reference  to  drawings,  the  particular  manner  in  which 
the  patentee  constructs  and  connects  the  various  parts  of  his  plough,  but  no- 
thing which  bespeaks  it  superior  to  other  hill-side  ploughs,  many  of  which 
have  been  patented. 

85.  For  a  Gridiron;  Kello^  Strong,  Meri^eOf  New  Haven  county, 
CoDoecticnt,  October  28. 

This  is  a  rotary  gridiron,  very  much,  in  appearance,  like  those  already  in 
use,  consbting,  like  them,  of  two  parts,  the  lowermost,  or  stand,  being  used 
to  support  the  rotary  bars.  The  thing  claimed  in  this  is  the  making  the  ro- 
tary part,  which  supports  the  meat,  of  very  narrow  flat  bars,  which  allow 
the  gravy  to  run  on  to  the  bars  of  the  stand,  which  are  fluted,  and  lead  to  a 
common  receptacle,  or  gravy  cup,  from  which  they  all  radiate;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  construction,  we  are  told  that  the  juices  run  freely  to  the 
reservoir,  the  current  not  being  disturbed  by  the  rotation  of  the  upper  part 

86.  For  a  Machine  for  Cutting  Saw  Teeth;  Andrew  F.  Mervin, 
MuDCj,  Lycoming  county,  Pennsylvania,  October  28. 

The  action  of  this  maghine  for  gumming  saws,  or  cutting  saw  teeth,  is  so 
similar  to  that  of  many  others,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  defscribe  it,  the 
main  difierence  between  them  being  in  form  only.  The  claims  include  parts 
which  have  no  novelty,  being  to,  ^^movable  dies;  the  plate  for  holding  down 
the  female  die;  the  screws  and  plate  for  regulating  the  stock;  the  regulator 
for  determining  the  size  and  shape  of  the  tooth,  with  the  arrangement  and 
adaptation  of  the  several  parts." 

87.  For  an  improvement  in  Pumps;  Joseph  Redelsperger,  Mansfield, 
Warren  county,  jNew  Jersey,  October  28. 

We  have  frequently  remarked,  that  when  We  meet  with  a  patent  for  im- 
provements in  pumps,  we  expect  but  little  that  is  valuable  and  new,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  say  that  the  one  now  presented  to  our  notice  does  not  con- 
tain any  thing  to  exalt  it  above  its  fellows.  In  its  general  construction,  it  is 
a  common  double-barrelled  forcing  pump,  the  parts  of  which  do  not  offer 
any  thing  new,  excepting  it  be  two  or  three  complex  modes  of  working  the 
pistons,  which  will  ensure  an  abundant  portion  of  friction.  The  dl^ims  made 
eitend  only  to  '*the  combination  and  arrangen^ent  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
pamps,  as  above  described;"  and  which  combination  and  arraogen>ent,  were 
we  about  to  erect  forcing  pumps,  we  would  most  carefully  eschew. 


88.  For  a  Rotary  Pump;  Charles  Peters,  and  Benjamin  Deane, 
Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  October  31. 

This  rotary  pump  varies  but  little  in  its  mode  of  action  from  others  which 
have  preceded  it.  There  is  to  be  a  cylindrical  case,  with  flat  heads,  and 
within  this  a  smaller  cylinder  is  to  revolve,  leaving  an  annular  space  between 
the  two  for  the  water  chamber.  Three  valves  are  hinged,  and  shut  into 
the  inner  cylinder,  of  which,  when  closed,  they  make  a  part  of  the  periph- 
ery; they  are  forced  into  their  places  by  a  stop,  or  curved  plane,  which  fills 
the  capacity  of  the  chamber  in  one  point.    When  they  pass  this,  they  are 
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forced  oot  by  plot,  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  in  contact  with  their  under 
ddes;  the  pins  are  operated  open  by  a  fixed  atationarj  cam,  in  the  centre  of 
the  pomp.  The  water  is  not  to  be  delivered  from  an  eduction  pipe  on  the 
periphery  of  the  enter  cvlinder,  as  is  osnally  done,  Init  from  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  heads;  to  enable  it  to  arriye  there,  perforations  are  made  throogfa 
the  revolTing  cylinder,  under  the  valves,  this  cylinder  being  hollow,  and 
supported  by  arms.  Tliis  latter  arrangement  makes  a  prominent  part  of  the 
claim,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  new,  and,  the  patentee  thinks^  very  advan- 
tageous; we,  however,  are  unable  to  discover  whence  its  benefits  are  to  be 
ulerived.  An  important  thing  in  every  pump  is  to  change  the  direction  of  the 
water  afi  little  as  possible,  and  certainly  this  is  not  accomplished  by  the  mode 
of  delivery  proposed.  In  other  respects,  this  pump  is  liable  to  the  general 
objections  to  those  on  the  rotary  plan,  resoltibg  from  the  accuracy  required 
in  their  construction,  and  which,  if  at  first  attained,  is  soon  lost  by  wear. 


89.  For  a  Truss  for  Hernia;  Henry  Reid,  Augusta,  Geoipa»  Octo> 
berSl. 

We  suppose,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  application  and  use  of  this 
truss  are  described,  that  the  patentee  is  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  as  it  dis- 
plays both  knowledge  and  judgment  upon  the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 
The  truss  spring  is,  in  all  cases,  to  extend  entirely  round  the  body,  and  is  to 
be  foroished  with  two  pads,  one  at  each  end,  that  which  presses  oo  the  ab- 
dominal ring  on  the  sound  side  being  sof^  whilst  that  on  the  ruptured  side  is 
to  be  of  wood,  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  patient,  and  in  the  form  of  a  half 
egg,  supposing  it  to  be  divided  longitudinally.  There  is  no  claim  made,  bat 
the  patentee  evidently  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  springs  passing  round  the 
body,  and  having  a  pad  at  each  end,  are  novelties. 

The  patentee  says  that  this  truss  ^^differs  from  HulPs  and  Marabe^s,  in 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  block  by  which  the  immediate  pressure  la  made, 
and  in  the  immobility  of  the  blocks,  and  in  the  pressure  being  made  by 
blocks,  instead  of  pads,  or  cushions.  It  differs  from  Stagner's  in  having 
simply  spring  power,  and  that  so  adjusted  to  the  parts  as  to  retain  its  ad« 
justment  without  the  aid  of  belt,  buckle,  and  straps,  or  any  other  means, 
except  the  spring  power." 

**\Vhat  I  claim  as  my  own  invention,  and  not  previously  knowD  in  the 
above  described  improved  independent  spring  truss,  is,  that  it  passes  from 
one  abdominal  ring,  and  maintains  a  permanently  equable  pressure  on  the 
soft  parts  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  on  each  side,  without  the  aid  of  belt, 
Btrap,  buckle,  or  any  other  appendages 'whatsoever;  and  1  claim,  also,  the 
short  curved  spring  passing  from  the  groin  to  the  umbelicus." 

The  patentee  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  a  truss  spring  passing  entirely 
round  the  body,  and  having  a  pad  at  each  end,  is  new;  we  have  seen  more 
than  one  of  this  kind;  that  patented  byD.  Weaver,  of  Baltimore,  is  de- 
scribed at  p.  327,  vol.  xiii.,  where  it  is  expressly  stated  that  *^the  double 
spring  is  to  be  used  whether  the  hernia  be  only  on  one,  or  on  both  aides; 
this  latter  truss  has  also  two  small  pads  near  the  middle  of  the  spring,  one 
to  bear  on  each  side  of  the  spine;  there  is  a  hinge  joint  at  the  middle,  con- 
necting the  double  spring,  and  calculated  to  give  extra  freedom  to  its  mo- 
tion, which  is,  we  think,  a  manifest  advantage. 


90.  For  Ladies  JMetallie  Hair  Combs;  Nathaniel  Bushnell,  Middle- 
town,  Middlesex  county,  Connecticut,  OctoI>er  81. 
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The  comb  dctcrihod  is  to  hsTO  the  top  made  of  tin,  and  the  teeth  of  iron 
wiref  the  upper  ends  of  the  teeth  ere  to  he  soldered  to.  the  plate,  the  edges 
of  which  are  to  be  bent  over  to  secure  them  in  their  places.  The  comb  is 
afterwards  to  be  painted  in  imitation  of  shell,  or  otherwise  ornamented. 
Mnch  ie  said  alioat  claiming  and  not  claiming,  which  results,  es  we  under- 
stand it,  in  there  not  being  any  thing  new,  excepting  the  manner  of  secnrine 
^the  end  teeth,"  which  is  a  triiing  aflbir,  not  worth  deacrilung,  although 
worth  patenting. 

91.  For  a  TailorM*  Mgasure;  Frederick  A.  Fairchild,  Columbus, 
Muscogee  couDtr,  Greorgia,  October  81. 

The  claim  made  is  to  *Hhe  combination  of  the  steel  bands  with  the  sheet- 
brass  strips,  bj  means  of  clasps,  loops,  and  thumb-screws,  adjustable  togeth- 
er, and  substantially  as  described. '' 

The  drawings  of  the  steel  bands,  brass  strips,  and  a  number  of  graduated 
tapes,  have  a  very  formidable  appearance,  and  seem  sufficient  to  enable  a 
surgeon  to  bandage  every  limb  in  a  man's  body.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  apparatus  is  a  very  perfect  one,  but  cannot  undertake  to  analyze  it. 

92.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Steelyard  Balance^  Christian  F. 
Dahly  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  October  31 . 

The  improvements  claimed  consist,  first,  in  giving  the  suspensions  a  sin- 
gle liearing,  by  allowipg  them  to  pass  into  a  slot,  or  mortise,  in  the  beam, 
instead  of  embracing  it  on  each  side;  and,  secondly,  in  placing  a  screw  ver- 
tically at  the  back  end  of  the  beam,  with  a  ball,  or  nut,  on  it,  by  the  raising 
or  lowering  of  which,  the  sensibility  of  the  beam  may  be  increased,  or  de- 
creased. We  are  not  aware  that  any  benefit  will  be  derived  from  having  a 
sinale  t>earing  for  the  suspensions ;  the  patentee  says  that  the  friction  will 
be  lessened,  but  such  is  not  the  fact,  as  that  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
load,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  the  bearing,  supposing  the  workman- 
ship to  be  good.  The  patentee  speaks  of  the  ball,  on  the  vertical  wire,  as 
though  it  albrded  the  means  of  adjusting  the  beam,  but  its  effect  will  be 
only  to  raise,  or  lower,  the  centre  of  gravity. 

93.  For  Open  Stoves,  and  Fire-places,  for  Warming  Buildings; 
Daniel  Sutherland,  Lisbon,  Lincoln  county,  Maine,  October  31. 

This  stove,  or  fireplace,  is  similar  to  those  open  stoves,  from  the  top  of 
which  a  pipe  ascends,  and  passes  into  the  chimney  at  any  convenient  height. 
In  the  case  before  us,  there  is  to  be  an  open  and  direct  passage  into  the 
chimney  in  the  ordinarv  way,  and  a  pipe,  or  second  flue,  rising  from  the 
top  of  the  stove.  A  valve,  or  slidine  shutter,  is  so  constructed  that  either 
of  the  flues  may  be  closed  by  it,  at  pleasure,  or  both  left  partially  open. 


SpBojviOATioirs  or  Amxrxoan  Patbntb* 

SpedfiaiHon  of  a  Patent  for  an  improvement  in  ike  Rearing  of  Silk  Worms; 
Granted  to  Gamalirl  Oat,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  county^  New  JPor^, 
Oclober  6th,  1835. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  I,  Gamaliel  Gay,  of  the  town 
of  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  county  of  Dutchess,  and  state  of  New  York,  send 
greeting. 
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The  hurdles  for  retriog  and  feeding  silk  worms  npon,  are,  or  shoald  be, 
made  on  a  horizontal,  four  sided  frame,  of  convenient  width  and  len|;th,aDd 
bottomed  with  cane,  or  twine,  either  reticulated,  or  having  interstices  be- 
tween each  slat  of  the  cane,  or  thread  of  twine;  which  meshes,  or  inte^ 
stices,  should  be  of  such  dimensions  that  the  silk  worm  will  lie  and  feed 
upon  them,  and  the  litter  of  the  worms  fall  through. 

Now,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Gamaliel  Gaj,  have  invented,  and  applied  to 
use,  a  revolving  apron,  for  receiviog  upon  it,  and  removing,  the  litter  of  the 
silk-worms,  which  falls  through  the  hurdles,  as  above  mentioned.  The 
specification  of  which  new  and  useful  invention,  for  receiving  and  rembving 
the  litter  of  silk  worms,  is  as  follows. 

The  revolving  apron  for  a  single  hurdle  is  constructed  bj  placing  in  a 
frame,  or  otherwise,  at  and  immediately  under  each  end  of  the  hurale,! 
roller,  or  cylinder,  in  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the  hurdle;  over  theie 
cylinders,  or  rollers,  extending  from  the  outside  of  the  periphery  of  tbeooe, 
over  and  around  that  of  the  other  is^affixed  an  endless  apron  of  cloth,  or 
other  flexible  substance,  equal,  at  least  in  width,  to  the  width  of  the  hurdle. 
This  apron  being  drawn  tight  around  the  rollers,  and  the  ends  fastened  to- 
gether, is  made  to  revolve  around  both  rollers,  by  turning  them  by  a  crtnk 
affixed  to  the  axle  of  one  of  them,  or  bv  otherwise  revolvinff  the  rollers. 
The  endless  apron  being  thus  constructedf,  receives  the  litter  from  the  hur- 
dle as  it  falls  through,  which  litter,  by  causing  a  semi-revolution  of  the 
apron,  is  removed  from  under  the  hurdles,  and  caused  to  fall  in  a  heap  at 
one  find  either  end  of  the  hurdles,  and  may  be  suffered  to  fall  from  the 
apron  either  upon  the  floor,  or  into  a  vessel  placed  at,  and  partly  under,  the 
end  of  the  hurdle,  and  below  the  outer  periphery  of  the  roller. 

In  case  two  or  more  hurdles  be  placed  in  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  the 
same  apron  may  be  used,  in  which  case  an  endless  and  separate  aproo  is 
required  for  each  hurdle;  but  the  best  method,  the  most  convenient  and 
least  expensive  form  of  apparatus,  and  which  I  claim  as  a  constituent  part 
of  my  invention,  is  constructed  i^  follows.  Let  there  be  rollers,  or  cylin- 
ders,  affixed  under  each  end  of  each  hurdle,  the  same,  as  in  case  of  a  single 
hurdle;  to  one  roller,  below  the  lower  hurdle,  attach  one  end  of  an  apron, 
of  the  kind  and  proportionate  width  first  above  specified;  let  this  apron  pass 
under  the  opposite  roller,  over  the  roller  next,  immediately  above  that,  under 
the  roller  next  immediately  above  the  first  roller  to  which  the  apron  is  at- 
tached, over  the  next  above  roller,  and  under  the  next  opposite  one;  and  so 
on  according  to  the  number  ot  hurdles  in  the  tier,  until  the  apron  reaches 
the  last  roller  to  which  the  apron  should  be  attached,  after  addine  to  the 
length  of  the  apron  at  least  the  length  of  one  of  the  hurdles,  which  should 
be  rolled  upon  the  last  mentioned  roller.  The  apron  thus  passing  under 
each  hurdle,  receives  all  the  litter  falling  from  each,  which  litter  is  dis- 
charged, part  at  one  end,  and  part  at  the  other  end  of  the  hurdles,  by  turn* 
ing  the  first  mentioned  roller  so  as. to  wind  over  and  around  it  a  quantity 
of  the  apron  equal  to  the  length  of  the  above  hurdle,  which  winding  causes 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  apron  to  unwind  from  the  roller  to  which  the  other 
end  of  the  roller  is  attached;  after  the  litter  is  thus  discharged  from  the 
apron,  the  apron  is,  in  part,  to  be  a^in  wound  around  the  upper  roller,  as 
first  above  mentioned,  so  as  to  remain  until  the  litter  is  again  discharged. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
in  the  rearing  of  silk  worms,  is  the  application  of  a  revolvioe  apron,  or 
aprons,  placed  under  the  hurdles  upon  which  the  worms  are  ted,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  removing  the  litter  falling  from  them;  and  this  i 
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clainif  whether  the  same  be  made  exactly  id  the  way  described,  or  iq  any 
other,  operating  sobetaDtially  on  the  same  principle,  and  by  which  a  similar 
effect  is  produced. 

Gamaliel  Gat* 


of  a  PaienJtfor  a  Bofferfor  Wool  Carding  Maehinea.  Chrant- 
ed  to  Stephen  R.  Parkhubst,  Providence^  Rhode  Island^  October  10th, 
1835. 

To  all  persons  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  be  it  known,  that  I» 
Stephen  R.  Parkhurst,  of  ProTicfence,  in  the  county  of  Providence,  and 
state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  Plantations,  have  invented  a  new 
and  useful  doSer,  with  corresponding  rolls,  for  the  wool  card,  called  a  fin- 
isher. Instead  of  a  continuous  cylinder,  this  doffer  is  coinposed  of  a  set  of 
wheels,  or  pulleys,  of  equal  diameter  with  the  common  doffer,  covered  with 
a  card  in  the  same  way,  of  three  or  four  inches  thickness  at  the  rims,  to  re- 
volve like  the  common  doSer,  placed  upon  their  shaft,  an  inch,  or  an  inch 
and  a  half,  apart,  and  at  a  small  angle  and  parallel  with  each  other,  and 
making  such  an  an^le  with  the  shaft  as  that  the  spaces  between  may  be 
fuller  compensated  in  their  revolution,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the^  main 
cylinder  be  passed  over  by  them;  and  their  rims,  or  outer  surfaces,  must  be 
parallel  to  their  shaft,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  surface  of  the  main  cylinder. 
N^ext,  there  is  a  set  of  pulleys,  which  I  call  division  rollers;  these  may  be 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  for  a  common  doffer,  of  the  same  thickness 
with  the  spaces  between  the  different  rims,  or  pulleys,  of  the  doffer,  placed 
upon  their  shaft  at  the  same  angle,  turned  by  a  belt,  or  gear,  placed  before 
the  doffer,  with  their  shaft  a  little  lower  than  the  shaft  of  the  doffer,  and  so 

eaced  that  their  outer  edges  will  be  a  little  within  the  rims  of  the  doffer, 
r  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  woo}  on  the  different  parts,  or  wheels,  of  the 
doffer,  entirely  separate,  as  it  is  taken  off  by  the  top  rolls,  hereinafter  de- 
scribed* The  next  are  a  set  of  pulleys,  or  wheels,  or  rims,  which  I  call 
the  top  rolls;  they  are  equal  in  number  to  the  different  rims  of  the  doffer, 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter;  they  may  be  a  little  less  in  thickness 
than  the  width  of  the  different  rims  of  the  doffer,  so  that  the  division 
rolls  may  revolve  freely  between  them,  placed  so  as  to  revolve  in 
contact  with  their  correspondent  rims  of  the  doffer,  /or  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  wool  from  it,  and  so  placed  as  that  they  will  so  b<ear  upon 
the  shaft  of  the  division  rolls  as  to  be  turned  by  it  A  comb,  if  necessary, 
may  be  attached  to  this  doffer,  to  clear  the  wool  from  it.  The  wool  taken 
from  the  doffer  by  these  top  rolls,  kept  in  separate  laminae,  or  flakes,  by  the 
division  rolls,  drawn  over  the  shaft  of  the  division  rolls,  may  be  passed 
through  a  tube,  or  a  belt,  and  then  run  on  a  spool,  or  spoolsf  or,  by  a  flyer 
firoperly  placed,  it  may  be  at  once  twisted  into  a  thread.  By  resulatmg 
the  feed  of  the  card,  and  the  speed  of  the  division  rolls,  the  size  of  the  ro- 
ping, and  of  thread,  i.  e.  the  fineness  of  them,  may  be  regulated,  or  adjust- 
ed, to  suit  the  work  required. 

I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  not  before  known,  the  doffer  before  de- 
scribed, together  with  the  top  rolls,  and  division  rolls,  to  correspond  with 
it 

Stephen  R.  Parkhurst. 
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Spmfitaiion  oj  a  Patent  for  Obiainmg  a  Power  for  PrapeUing  Cars^SooU^ 
fye.  Granted  to  Alexander  M^Grbw,  Ondnnaii^  Ohio,  October  ftStk^ 
1835. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Alexander  M^Grew, 
of  Cincinnati,  in  the  county  of  Hamilton,  and  state  of  Ohio,  have  invented, 
or  discovered,  a  more  economical  mode  of  obtaining  power  for  propelliog 
cara  upon  rail-roads,  boats  upon  rivers  and  canals,  and  effecting  other  ob- 
jects, where  such  power  may  be  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  transportation, 
than  has  heretofore  been  adopted;  and  1  do  hereby  declare  that  the  follow- 
ing is  a  full  and  exact  description  thereof. 

My  improvement  does  not  consist  in  the  employment  of  any  newly  in- 
vented machinery,  but  in  the  using  of  such  power  from  falls,  or  currents  of 
water,  or  other  natural  or  artificial  sources  of  power,  as  has  heretofore  been 
allowed  to  run  to  waste,  and  employing  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
densing of  air  into  suitable  receivers;  the  elastic  force  of  which  condensed 
air  is  to  be  subsequently  applied  to  the  purposes  herein  designated.  In  nume- 
rous situations  in  the  courses  of  canals  and  rail-roads,  and  of  other  roads  and 
water  courses,  there  are  falls  of  water«  waste  weirs,  dams,  sluices,  &c.,  the 
power  from  which,ifeconomized,  would  be  ample  for  the  attainment  of  all  the 
ends  propo/ed  by  me;  I  bring  this  into  use  by  taking  the  waste  power  from 
wheels,  or  other  machinery  already  erected,  or  by  erecting  others  where  they 
do  not  already  exist,  usi,ng  any  of. the  known  constructions  of  such  wheels, 
or  other  machinery,  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  particular  situations  in 
which  they  are  to  be  employed;  these  I  connect  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
the  piston,  or  pistons,  ot  condensing  engines,  constructed  for  the  condens- 
ing of  air,  and  force  air  thereby  into  suitable  receptacles, or  reservoirs,  fur- 
nished with  the  requisite  tubes,  valves,  or  other  appendages,  by  which  they 
are  adapted  to  the  containing  of  the  air  thus  condensed,  and  to  the  supply- 
ing of  the  same  in  measured  quantities,  so  as  to  operate  upon  a  piston  ror 
driving  and  propelling  machinery,  as  high  steam  is  now  made  to  operate. 
The  means  of  doing  this  does  not  require  any  description,  being  perfectly 
familiar  to  competent  engineers.  The  air  is  to  be  condensed  into  one  large 
stationary  reservoir,  and  by  means  of  a  connectins  tube  and  stop  cock, 
transferred  therefrom  into  other  reservoirs  connected  with  the  vehicle  to  be 
propelled. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement  in  the  art  of  propelling  cars,  boats,  or 
other  vehicles  for  transportation,  is  the  employment  of  the  waste  power  of 
water,  wind,  or  other  natural  or  artificial  sources  of  power,  to  the  condens- 
ation of  air,  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  purposes,  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

Alexaxdsr  M^Grjbw. 

Eemarke  by  the  Editor. — It  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  to  drive  rail- 
road cars,  &c.,  by  means  of  condensed  air,  instead  of  by  steam,  and  to 
erect  stationary  engines  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  requisite  reservoirs, 
and  we  believe  that  the  thing  was  attempted  in  England.  Were  there  not 
serious  practical  objections  to  the  plan,  it  would  certainly  present  many 
advantages,  but  these  are  so  weighty,  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  re* 
mo¥ed«  Among  them  is  the  perpetually  diminishing  power  of  the  condensed 
air,  as  every  stroke  of  a  piston  must  lessen  its  elastic  force;  to  graduate  the 
quantity  emitted  from  the  reservoir,  in  proportion  to  this  diminished  force, 
would  be  very  difficult;  and,  besides  this,  there  ought,  when  the  reservoir  is 
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renewed,  to  be  a  pressure  of  seTeral  atmospheres  above  what  is  required  in 
a  steam  boiler,  or  it  will  soon  be  so  far  exhausted  as  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
prodactioD  of  the  intended  effect,  as  they  would  have  to  be  exchanged 
whilst  under  a  pressure  of  two  or  three  atmospheres. 

The  present  patentee  does  not  propose  to  remove  the  foregoing,  or  any 
other  objection  to  tiie  use  of  condensed  air,  excepting  it  be  the  necessity  of 
erecting  stationary  engines  to  effect  the  condensation;  and  to  accomplish 
this,  he  depends  upon  the  employment  of  means  which  would  generally  be 
more  diflEicult,  precarious,  and  expensive;  in  many  places,  the  means  of  con- 
densation proposed  to  be  used  would  not  be  found  within  many  miles  of  the 
stations  where  the  reservoirs  would  be  wanted,  and  there  are,  in  fact,  but 
few  situations  where  the  means  of  applying  waste  power  would  not  be  a 
costly  undertaking. 


Spedfieaiim  of  a  Paient  for  on  Appoiratua  for  Boiling  Liquids  under  a 
vacuum.     Granted  to  Johh  Steels,  Jr.,  city  of  New  York^  October  dlsl 

1835. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  be  it  known,  that  I,  John 
Steele,  Jr.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  have  ia- 
vented  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  apparatus  for  boiling  li<}uids, 
&c.,  under  a  vacuum,  and  that  the  following  is  a  true  and  exact  descnption 
thereof. 

A,  in  the  drawing  hereto  annexed, 
and  to  which  I  refer  as  part  of  this 
specification,  is  a  large  air-tight  ves- 
sel, which  may  be  made  of  any  con- 
venient shape,  and  of  wood,  or  metal. 
B,  is  a  colander,  exteuding  through 
the  air-tight  vessel  A,  in  order  to  dis- 
perse a  jet,  or  stream,  of  water  into 
small  drops,  thrown  in  by  the  pipes 
D  and  F,  which  are  constructed  with 
proper  cocks,  or  valves,  for  r^ula- 
ting  the  supply  of  wster.  E,  is  a 
safety  valve.  C,  is  a  pipe  of  the 
proper  length,  the  lower  end  of  which 
is  plunged  in  water.  H,  is  a  pipe 
from  a  steam  boiler.  In  order  to 
produce  a  vacuum,  steam  is  let  into 
the  vessel  A,  through  the  pipe  H, 
ontil  the  vessels  are  completely  blown  through,  when  the  pipe  H  may  be 
shot.  A  quantity  of  cold  water  is  now  thrown  on  the  colander  B,  by  the  pipes 
D,  or  F,  which  instantly  condenses  the  steam, and  forms  a  good  vacuum.  The 
condensation  water  falls  out  at  the  pipe  C,  G.  A  pipe  from  the  pan,  or 
still,  is  introduced  into  the  large  vessel  A,  or  any  pipe  connected  with  it; 
consequently,  a  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  pan,  or  still,  so  connected.  The 
pipes  D  and  F,  may  be  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  force,  or  of  any 
otber^  pviinP)  or  they  may  supply  themselves,  if  the  location  be  convenient. 
What  I  claim  as  mj  invention,  and  not  previously  known,  in  the  above 
described  apparatus,  is  the  boiling  of  sugar,  or  any  other  subistance,  under 
a  vacuum,  without  using  an  air  pump  to  produce  that  vacuum. 
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In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  ny  name,  this  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
fire*  JoHH  Stbbls,  Jr. 
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Report  on  the  use  of  the  Hot  Mr  Blast  in  iron  Furnaces  and  FbundrieB, 
By  A.  GuENTVEAu,  Engineer  and  Profeesor  in  the  Royal  SduH>l  qf3fine9. 

[Concloded  from  p.  139**] 

II.  Afplication  of  the  Hot  Air  Blast  to  Cupola  FuniiAGfiBi  to  Smiib's 
Forges,  &c. 

The  hot  air  blast  appears  to  have  been  applied  with  great  advantage,  m 
England,  in  furnaces  for  remelting  pig  iron.  The  consumption  of  coke,  per 
ton  of  iron,  was  reduced  from  400  to  280  lbs.,  one  ton  of  metal  passing  per 
hour.  The  blast  was  heated  by  an  apparatus  placed  at  the  trunnel  head. 
There  are  various  advantages  resulting  from  this  application.  The  fusion 
of  the  metal  takes  place  in  about  half  the  time  required  to  melt  it  by  the 
cold  blast;  it  Is  thus  less  exposed  to  the  injurious  action  of  the  blast,  and 
while  twice  the  quantity  of  iron  can  be  melted  in  a  given  time,  the  quality 
of  the  material  is  better.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  quality  of  the 
iron  is  improved  by  the  melting,  and  that  it  is  more  easily  cast,  owing  to  its 
greater  fluidity. 

At  Yienne,  France,  there  are  two  cupola  furnaces  supplied  with  hot  air. 
The  apparatus  is  at  the  trunnel  head,  and  consists  of  two  bell-shaped  ves- 
sels, through  the  interstice  between  which  the  draught  is  forced.  This 
form  of  apparatus  is  decidedly  bad,  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  parts  .renders  it  leaky  in  a  very  short  time.  The  efficacy  of  the  hot 
air  blast  is  felt,  however,  even  at  this  furnace. 

In  applying  the  heating  apparatus  at  the  trunnel  head  of  furnaces,  for 
smelting  lead,  copper,  &c.  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  pipes  from 
the  sulphurous  and  metallic  vapours,  which,  issuing  from  the  furnace,  would 
destroy  them  very  rapidly. 

The  fan,  or  rotary,  blowing  machine  is  used  in  several  establishments  at 
Paris,  Rouen,  &c  for  supplying  cupola  furnaces  with  air.  This  though  a 
simple  means  of  applying  power,  does  not  seem  to  be  an  economical  one. 
Even  when  great  velocity  is  given  to  the  fans,  the  force  of  the  blast  Is  in- 
considerable, but  by  increasing  the  opening  of  the  blast-pipe,  the  quantity  of 
air  thrown  in  may  be  rendered  very  great.  In  one  case  at  Rouen,  by  in- 
creasing the  diameter  of  the  tuyeres  from  30  to  54  lines,  the  dally  yield  of 
the  furnace  was  nearly  doubled,  and  an  economy  of  fuel  (coke)  of  20  per 
cent,  resulted,  the  cold  blast  being  used  in  both  cases.  At  La  Voulte  the  tan 
makes  from  800  to  1000  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  pressure  at  the  tu- 
yere is  only  four-tenths  of  an  inch  of  mercury..  Three  and  a  half  to  four 
inches  is  the  ordinary  pressure  with  other  blowing  machines.  If  the  air 
were  to  be  heated,  this  machine  would  be  hardly  applicable,  as  the  friction 
in  the  tubes  of  the  heating  apparatus  would  tend  materially  to  diminish  the 
draught 

Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  both  in  England  and  France,  to 
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applj  the  hot  air  blast  to  bloom^iy  fiiniacea.  The  caiMes  of  failure  are, 
however,  not  koown* 

A  similar  application  to  finery  famaces,  osiog  charcoal  u  foel,  has  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Combes  states  that  at  Laosen,  (in  Wirtembaiig)  the  blast  Is 
heated  by  pipes  below  the  hearth  of  a  finery  uimace,  and  has  its  tempera- 
tare  raised  to  390''  Fab.  With  the  cold  air  blast,  they  used  40  cubic  feet 
of  charcoal  to  produce  200  lbs.  of  bar  iron,  and  the  weekly  yield  of  the 
furnace  was  6,000  lbs.  Now,  with  the  hot  air  blast,  they  consume  30 
cubic  feet  of  charcoal  to  the  two  hundred  pounds  of  iron,  or  ab6ut  one  part 
by  weight  of  charcoal,  to  one  of  malleable  iron ;  the  weekly  yield  is  from 
7,200  to  7,800  lbs.  On  several  occasions  the  consumption  of  charcoal  per 
200  lbs.  of  iron  was  as  high  as  36  cubic  feet,,  which  the  workmen  attributed 
to  their  using  pig  iron  obtained  by  the  hot  air  blast,  which  they  considered 
more  difficult  to  refine  than  that  made  with  the  cold  blast 

This  last  conjecture  is  opposed  to  the  experience  at  Konigsbronn,  where 
they  do  not  consider  iron  reduced  by  the  hot  air  blast  as  difficult  to  refine. 
The  economy  of  fuel  by  this  method  of  refining,  has  been  rather  more 
than  ooe-sixth«  and  the  loss  in  rendering  the  iron  malleable  is  diminished. 
This  successful  result  Is  obtained  by  using  the  hot  air  blast  In  melting  the 
metal,  while  it  is  decarbonized  by  the  aid  of  the  cold  blast.  This  method 
of  operating  has  been  followed  with  success  at  the  finery  furnaces  at 
Creasot  and  DecazevtUe. 

I  was  present  at  some  trials  made  upon  a  catatonia  foige  by  an  association 
of  iron  masters  of  the  department  of  Ariege.  These  were  entirely  un- 
successful. In  the  last  of  them  the  consumption  of  coal  was  not  greater 
than  with  the  cold  blast,  but  the  iron  was  of  very  inferior  quality. 

The  hot  air  blast  has  been  applied  to  the  smith's  forge  with  success.  The 
Iron  was  brought  more  rapidly  to  a  welding  heat,  and  the  loss  by  oxidation 
was  less  than  with  the  cold  blast.  There  was  no  gain  in  the  consumption 
of  fuel.  This  method  will  probably  be  found  useful  in  the  working  of  steel, 
but  no  experiments  have  yet  been  made  of  a  decisive  character. 

On  the  Use  of  Raw  Coal,  or  of  Wood,  in  High  Furitaces,  Sic. 

In  order  to  produce  a  high  temperature  in  a  furnace,  it  is  obviously  ne- 
cessary that  the  fuel  should  be  consumed  rapidly,  and  should  not  give  o£f 
when  heated,  any  vapours  or  incombustible  gases,  to  carry  off  heat.  The 
air  thrown  In  by  the  draught  contains  four-fifths  of  its  weight  of  nitro- 
gen, which  becoming  heated  causes  a  waste  of  fuel;  if  in  addition  to  this, 
vapourizable  matters  are  present  in  the  fuel,  the  loss  of  heat  is  great- 
ly increased.  Charcoal,  coke,  &c.  make  such  hot  fires  because  their  volatile 
parts  have  been  driven  off  by  previous  heating. 

In  high  furnaces  wood  has  been  used  to  advantage,  even  In  the  smelting 
of  iron,  while  it  has  failed  in  low  ones.  In  the  former  the  fuel  descends 
slowly,  and  after  having  its  temperature  gradually  raised,  reaches  the  part 
of  the  furnace  in  which  the  blast  Is  most  operative.  At  this  place  the 
highest  heat  is  to  be  found,  and  here  the  principal  chemical  changes  take 
place.  Thus  in  fact  the  fuel  is  gradually  dried  and  carbonized  before  It 
reaches  the  place  of  greatest  heat  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  working  of 
the  furnace  would  be  very  unsatisfactory. 

Experiment  has  proved  the  position  just  taken,  however  liable  to  objec- 
tion It  may  seem  on  the  score  of  the  high  heat  which  may  be  supposed,  in 
every  furnace,  much  above  the  tuyeres.  It  was  fpund  in  the  Hartz,  by 
trial  In  a  furnace  of  twenty  feet  in  height,  In  which  lead  and  copper  ores 
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were  smelted,  that  the  wood  used  ai  fael  came  within  six  or  eight  inches  of 
the  tayeresi  withoat  having  been  carbonized.  The  experiment  was  made 
by  having  small  openings  made  at  Intervals  in  the  stack,  throogh  which  the 
progress  of  the  operation  conld  be  examined.  In  this  case  the  use  of  wood 
was  abandoned,  the  fnmaces  being  worked,  as  before,  with  charcoal. 

A  farther  proof  of  the  same  position  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
raw  coal,  althoogh  sabstitnted  for  coke,  with  advantage,  in  some  high  fiir- 
naces,  has  not  been  nsed  in  cupolas. 

It  is  then  absolutely  necessary  that  the  wood,  or  coal,  should  be  converted 
Into  charcoal,  or  coke,  before  reaching  the  reducing  part  of  the  famace. 
"When  this  does  not  occnr,  and  this  is  proved  to  be  sometimes  the  ease,  the 
-working  of  the  furnace  Is  unsatisfactory.  The  nature  of  the  coal  will  pro- 
duce different  effects  in  the  same  kind  of  furnace.  Thus  at  Alais 
a  gradual  deterioration  in  the  working  of  the  furnace  resulted  from 
the  use  of  raw  coal;  at  Creusot  it  was  found  necessary  to  mix  the  raw  coal 
and  coke  in  nearly  equal  proportions;  in  Scotland  the  hot  air  blast  is  re- 
<]uired  to  enable  them  to  use  raw  coal,  while  in  Wales  and  at  Decazeville 
they  use  raw  coal  with  the  cold  air  blast  The  effect  of  the  hot  air  blast  is 
doubtless  to  facilitate  the  carbonization  of  the  raw  fuel.  To  use  wood  for  the 
ismelting  of  iron,  even  in  high  furnaces,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  dry  it 
before  charging  with  it.  This  is  true  both  in  the  Russian  furnaces,  and  at 
Plons,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  hot  air  blast  is  used,  and  the  wood  is  miied 
with  charcoal.  It  should  be  observed  further,  that  resinous  woods,  easily 
charred,  have  been  the  only  ones  hitherto  tried.  , 

This  reasoning  shows  also  why  the  more  or  less  perfect  roasting  of  an 
ore,  the  more  or  less  moist  state  of  the  materials  of  the  charge,  the  more 
or  Ie99  complete  caicbonization  of  the  wood  or  coal,  produce  such  important 
effects,  even  in  the  largest  furnaces.  It  is  plain  that  the  temperature  just 
above  the  point  when  the  ore  is  reduced  is  low,  since  coal,  or  wood,  is  not 
charred,  and  that  to  this  we  must  look  for  the  reason  why  it  Is  so 
difficult  to  use  these  combustibles  in  the  raw  state. 

M.  Lampadius,  of  Freyburg,  in  hif  essay  "  on  the  use  of  comboatibles  ia 
their  crude  state,^'*  has  shown  how  necessary  it  is  to  heat  the  wood,  or  turf, 
to  a  point  near  to  that  in  which  it  begins  to  carbonize,  before  using  it  as 
fuel.  He  remarks  that  the  cost  of  transporting  wood  or  turf  being,  of 
course,  much  greater  than  the  freight  upon  the  charcoal  from  them,  will 
prevent  their  use  in  many  cases.  Thus  if  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  a 
gain  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  charcoal,  hy  using  wood  not 
carbonized,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Russian  furnaces,  the  balance  would  at 
Freyburg,  be  against  the  use  of  the  raw  material,  on  account  of  the  cost 
of  transportation.  M.  Lampadius  concludes  that  when  the  material  is  at 
hand,  or  the  cost  of  transportation  low,  uncarbonized  wood  may  be 
used  to  advantage,  in  high  furnaces,  for  smelting  iron,  if  it  has  been 
duly  dried;  a  result  due  to  the  heat  given  out  in  the  combustion  of 
the  gases  driven  off  from  the  wood,  and  to  their  reducing  power. 

The  cause  just  assigned  seems  to  me  insufficient  to  explain  the  very 
great  economy  sometimes  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  raw  material;  I 
consider  the  effect  mainly  due  to  the  mode  of  carbonization,  by  which  a 
much  largerper  centage  of  the  carbonized  fuel  results  tlian  by  the  ordinary 
methods.    The  volatile  parts  of  the  fuel  are  driven  off  by  the  heated  and 
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iocombastibie  gases  passing  through  it,  and  there  is  no  waste,  bj  eimibus- 
tion.  Being  carbonized  slowlj,  unifonnljr  and  without  sensible  waste,  the 
greatest  useful  effect  must  result,  and  it  is  easily  understood  why  a  given 
weight  of  drj  wood,  or  coal,  maj  when  thus  circumstanced^  jfeld  a  fourth, 
or  eren  a  half  more  charcoal,  or  coke,  than  it  would  bj  the  ordinary  me- 
thody  and  thus  may  be  competent  to  reduce  a  fourth,  or  half  more  ore,. 

It  must  be  admitted  however,  that  this  explanation  does  not  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  very  great  advantage  found  in  the  use  of  raw  coal,  in 
the  high  furnaces  of  Scotland,  with  die  hot  blast,  and  at  Decateville 
with  the  cold  blast.  At  Decazeville,  coal  more  than  replaces  an  equal 
weight  of  coke.  Thus  one  part  by  weight  of  coke  was  used  for  the  fusion 
of  1.151  of  mixed  ore  and  flux,  and  now  one  part  of  coal  is  used  to  1.675 
of  ore  and  flux.  This  coal  would  yield  but  .38  (|ths)  of  its  weight  of  coke, 
and  melt  therefore  but  .43  of  mixed  ore  and  flux.  The  causes  assigned  by 
M-  Lampadins,  are  therefore  probably  correct,  being  necessary  in  addition 
to  that  just  examined,  to  explain  the  various  elTects. 

On  the  Causes  of  the  Effioaot  of  the  Hot  Air  Blast^ 

It  is  plain  that  if  cold  materials  are  introduced  within  a  furnace,  they 
tend  to  lower  its  temperature,  while  their  own  is  raised.  If  then  the  fuel 
and  the  blast  be  heated  before  they  act  chemically,  to  a  temperature  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  part  of  the  furnace  at  which  the  combination  takes  place, 
this  heated  portion  will  be  increased  in  extent,  its  temperature  will  be  higher 
than  it  would  be  under  other  circumstances,  and  the  amount  of  heat,  there* 
fore,  available  in  melting  the  ore,  &c.  will  be  greater.  In  smelting  furnaces 
the  fuel  and  ore  are  always  thus  heated.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
with  the  blast.  In  fact  it  has  hitherto  been  considered  an  advantage  to  have 
the  air  as  cold  as  possible,  that  it  might  contain  more  oxygen  in  a  given 
bulk,  and  experieaite  showed,  in  conformity  with  this  view  of  the  matteri 
that  blast  furnaces  worked  better  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  better  at 
night  than  during  the  day.    The  expansion  of  air  by  heat  causing,  under  a 

Slven  pressure,  less  oxygen  to  be  thrown  into  the  furnace,  will  produce  a 
iminished  consumption  of  fuel,  and  yield  of  metal.  In  wind  furnaces,  in 
reverberating  furnaces,  and  generally  in  all  where  an  ordinary  draught  is 
used,  an  increased  temperature  in  the  air  diminishes  the  draught  It 
can  only  be  increased  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  furnace* 
by  the  use  of  a  more  freely  burning  fuel,  by  additional  attention  in  firing, 
«c.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  the  blast  furnace,  if  the  power  of  the 
blowing  machine  cannot  be  increased. 

It  so  happens  that  at  the  very  time  the  air  is  warmest,  springs  are  lowest, 
and  the  condensation  of  steam  most  difficult,  two  facts  which  will  explain 
why  the  working  of  furnaces,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  is  better  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  If  the  weight  of  air  thrown  into  the  furnace  had 
been  made  the  same  in  summer  as  in  winter,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the 
blowing  machine,  and  the  area  of  the  blast  pipes,  it  is  probable  that  the 
working  would  not  have  been  worse,  in  the  former  season  than  in  the 
latter. 

An  artificial  heatin|^  of  the  blast  should  produce  the  same  efiects  as  that 
just  alluded  to,  and  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
hot  blast  baa  been  doubted.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whence  this  efficacy 
results. 

M.  Dufrenoy*  has,  in  his  explanation  of  the  advantages  of  the  hot  air 

*  Annales  des  Minei^  vol  IV.  This  Journal,  page  419,  toL  XV. 
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blast,  shown  the  difference  between  the  quantities  of  heat  introdaced  lotD 
the  furnace  with  the  hot  and  cold  blasts,  and  In  an  assumed  case  has  deter- 
mined this  difference  to  amount  to  abiwt  one-sixteenth  of  the  heat  cYoWed 
by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  Since  less  air  is  thrown  into  the  furnace 
in  using  the  hot  blast,  there  is  of  course,  on  that  account,  less  codiiig 
effect  to  contend  against  than  in  the  other  case. 

M*  Clement  Desormes  concludes  by  calculating  from  data  in  an  assumed 
case,  that  the  temperature  within  the  furnace  is  increased  between  270^  and 
360°  Fah.  by  the  neated  air  blast;  an  increase  which  he  considers  adequate 
to  explain  all  the  obserred  effects. 

These  theories  are  far  from  settling  entirely,  the  question  in  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view.  They  suppose  indeed,  that  the  consumption  of  fuel 
in  heating  the  air  may  be  equal  to  that  saved  in  the  reduction  of  the  ore, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

I  propose  therefore  to  classify  the  obserred  effects,  and  to  point  out  their 
relative  de{|;rees  of  importance,  and  their  connexion  with  each  other  and 
with  eatablished  physical  principles. 

The  effect  of  heating  air  being  to  diminish  its  density,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  being  decidedly  bad  when  the  air  is  but  slightly  heated,  why 
should  a  further  increase  of  temperature,  even  with  a  diminished  pressure 
and  density,  produce  so  great  advantages?  The  explanation  is  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  has  a  most  important  effect  on  the  intensity  of  combustioD, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  a  point  at  which  this  effect  begins,  and* another  beyond 
which  it  would  hardly  be  sensible.  Observation  confirms  this  explanation. 
Bars  of  iron  are  readily  raised  to  a  welding  heat  in  a  smith's  foige,  supplied 
with  hot  air,  in  half  the  time  required  by  the  cold  blast,  and  as  the  same 
Quantity  of  coal  is  consumed  per  da;|r  in  both  cases,  the  greater  effect  in 
the  former  can  only  result  from  an  increased  intensity  of  combustion.* 
In  the  most  successful  trials  the  air  was  heated  to  370^  and  the  diameter 
of  the  blast  pipe  not  being  changed,  the  quantity  thrown  in  was  actually 
diminished,  and  yet  there  was  an  increasea  consumption  of  fuel.  It  is  then 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  not  its  density,  which  determines  the 
intensity  of  the  fire.  • 

In  the  furnace,  then,  the  fuel  is  burned  to  the  greatest  advantage;  but, 
further,  the  heat  thus  produced  is  rendered  most  effective.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  order  to  the  regular  working  of  the  furnace,  the  different 
layers  of  the  charge  must  descend  regularly  and  horizontally.  By  the  hot 
air  process,  the  fuel  is  more  completely  converted  into  carfa!onic  acid,  than 
in  the  old  process;  more  fuel  is  consumed  in  a  given  place*  the  temperature 
of  which  is,  therefore,  higher  than  in  the  former  case;  and  this  place  of  in- 
tense heat  is  more  extended.  As  consequences,  a  greater  mass  of  ore  is 
reduced  in  a  given  time  by  the  same  weight  of  fuel,  and  more  refractory 
ores  can  be  reduced, 

^  The  charges  descend  more  slowly,  probably,  because  it  requires  more 
time  to  consume  a  lar^  quantity  of  combustible  in  a  given  place,  than  to 
burn  it  through  a  considerable  extent  of  the  furnace.     The  air  being  coro- 

*  Anthrmeite  cosl  merely  requires  its  temperature  to  be  nifficieiitly  rtiaed  to  mike  it 
keep  up  the  combustion  by  the  heat  which  it  gives  out  Iron  wire,  to  bum  in  oacysen, 
requires  its  temperatufe  to  be  first  raised*  and  mav  be  burned  in  chlorine  if  first  fired 
by  the  combustion  of  copper  wire.  Iron  filinn,  finely  divided,  bum  in  the  air,  and  in 
the  experimenU  of  Mr.  Tyler,  a  fire  was  made  in  a  smith's  forge»  firom  iron  tuming^ 
by  raising  the  temperature  with  fine  turnings.  At  last  the  whole  bunung  mass  was 
iron,  and  a  welding  beat  was  produced  upon  a  bar  thrust  into  it.    [Trans.] 
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pletelj  deprived  of  its  oxygen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  famace,  cannot  con- 
sume anj  of  the  combustible  higher  up.  The  charges  hsYC  all  moisture,  or 
gaseous  matter,  completely  driren  off  bj  the  hot  gases  passing  through  them, 
and  arrive,  dnlj  heated,  at  the  place  where  the  most  intense  heating  effects 
are  produced.  This  diminished  rate  of  descent  is  entirely  consistent  with 
an  increased  yield  of  metal,  since  the  amount  of  ore  in  each  charge  is  in- 
creased. 

From  the  intense  action  referred  to  above,  results  a  greater  fluidity  in 
the  slag,  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  flux,  the  possible  use  of  more  re- 
fractory ores,  or  an  increased  proportion  of  others  in  the  charges,  akid  the 
production  of  gray  pig  iron,  by  proportions  in  the  charge  in  a  furnace,  which, 
oefore,  would  yield  only  white,  or  mottled,  castings.  , 

In  conclusion,  it  msy  be  remarked  that  some  changes  may  probably  be 
made  with  advsntaee  in  the  forms  of  furnaces  using  the  hot  air  blast  It  Is 
diflficult  to  point  them  out,  and  their  determination  will  require  repeated 
trials,  and  with  the  precise  ores  and  combustibles  intended  to  be  used  in  a 
particular  case.  I  would  suggest,  however,  especially  where  forged  iron  is 
to  be  made,  enlarging  the  furnace  at  and  above  the  boshes,  diminishing,  at 
the  same  time,  the  height  of  the  whole  furnace.  This  latter  change  is  un- 
derstood to  have  already  been  made  with  advantage,  in  certain  furnaces 
using  charcoal  as  a  fuel. 

Effect  of  Drawings  Boilings  •^nneoHngj  ^e^  of  the  Aletals.'^ln  a  paper 
on  the  ductility  and  malleability  of  certain  metals,  and  on  the  variations  of 
density  which  they  undergo  by  different  operations,  M.  Baudrimont  devel- 
opes  the  following  interesting  facts. 

At  a  temperature  rather  above  a  cherry  red,  iron  wire  remained  three 
months,  surrounded  by  charcoal,  without  cementation  taking  place.  A 
white  heat,  in  five  minutes,  gave  the  properties  of  cast-iron  to  a  square  bar 
of  malleable  iron,  of  four-tenths  of  an  inch  on  a  side. 

Wires  of  copper,  and  of  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  are  increased  in  diam- 
eter, and  diminished  in  density,  by  annealing.  The  operation  of  rolling 
condenses  the  metals  more  than  that  of  wire  drawing.  >  The  density  of  iron 
and  copper  isgreater,  if  the  metals  are  heated  before  being  passed  throush 
the  rollers.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  allocs  of  copper  and  zinc  The 
density  of  the  metals  is  greatest  when  drawn  into  very  fine  wires. 

Wires  may  be  increased  in  length  in  two  ways,  by  a  diminution  In  the 
area  of  their  cross  section,  or  by  increasing  the  distances  between  their 
particles.  When  wires  are  lengthened  in  the  manner  last  named,  they  re- 
turn to  their  former  length  by  annealing. 

Hydrogen  has  an  action  on  copper  and  silver,  at  hish  temperatures,  which 
permanently  separates  their  particles.  On  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  and 
even  of  silver  and  copper,  it  has  no  such  action. 

Wires  of  different  metals,  which,  after  passing  through  the  same  hole  in 
the  wire  drawing  plate,  have  different  diameters,  acquire  equal  diameters 
by  annealing. 

The  diameter  of  a  wire  increases,  very  slowly,  by  time,  after  passing 
throueh  the  wire  drawing  plate.  Wires  which  have  been  bent,  and  then 
■trai^itened,  re-acquire  a  curvature. 

Wires  exposed  to  a  high  heat,  lose  a  part  of  their  tenacity.  They  require 
to  be  annealed  in  wire  drawing,  not  to  render  them  more  tenacious,  but  to 
allow  the  particles  to  resume  the  positions  from  which  they  may  again  be 
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displaced.    The  lota  •f  tenacity  is  common  to  copper,  iron,  platinumi  aad 
the  alloja  of  copper  and  zinc. 

Braas  wire  approaches  to  iron  in  atrei^th,  while  copper  is  inferior  to  it 
Brass  may  be  used  instead  of  iron,  where  the  latter  would  oxidate  too  rap- 
idly. 

The  iron  wires  are  given  at  strengths  from  79,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch 
to  127|600  lbs.  The  brass  wires,  from  78  to  87,000  lbs.  to  the  square  iDch. 
Copper,  from  38  to  44,000  lbs.  The  diameters  of  the  least  and  greatest 
wires  were,  iron,  .014  inch,  and  .205  inch|  brass,  .070  and  .267  inch;  cop- 
per, .019  and  .285  inch. 

The  finer  wires  bear  greater  weights,  in  proportion  to  their  areas,  than 
the  coarser  ones,  because  the  particles  of  the  former  are  compacted  through 
the  whole  cross  section,  while  those  of  the  latter,  for  a  certain  depth  only, 
are  thus  forced  together.— dtfnn.  dt  Chim.  et  de  Phy$. 

A  short  Renutrk  or  two  on  what  is  commonly  eaUed  Dry  Rot^  in/  Charlu 
Wattrton^  Esq. — Dry  rot  is  a  misnomer.  This  disease  in  timber  ought  to 
be  designated  a  decomposition  of  wood  by  its  own  internal  juices,  which 
have  become  vitiated  for  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

If  ybu  rear  a  piece  of  timber,  newly  cut  down,  in  an  upright  position  io 
the  optfn  air,  it  will  last  for  ages.  Put  another  piece  of  the  same  tree  into 
a  ship,  or  into  a  house,  where  there  is  no  access  to  the  fresh  air,  and  ere 
long  it  will  be  decomposed. 

But  should  you  have  painted  the  piece  of  wood  which  you  placed  in  an 
upright  position,  it  will  not  last  long  ;  because,  the  paint  having  stopped 
up  its  pores,  the  incarcerated  juices  have  become  vitiated,  and  have  caused 
the  wood  to  rot  Nine  times  in  ten,  wood  is  painted  too  soon.  The  up- 
right unpainted  posts,  in  the  houses  of  our  ancestors,  thoueh  exposed  to 
the  heats  of  summer,  and  the  blasts  of  winter,  have  lasted  for  centuries; 
because  the  pores  of  the  wood  were  not  closed  by  any  external  application 
of  tar  or  paint;  and  thus  the  juices  had  an  opportunity  of  drying  up 
gradually. 

In  1827,  on  making  some  alterations  in  a  passaee,  I  put  down  and  paint* 
ed  a  new  plinth,  made  of  the  k>est,  and  apparently,  well-seasoned  foreign 
deal.  The  stone  wall  was  faced  with  wood  and  laths;  and  the  plaster  was 
BO  well  worked  to  the  plinth,  that  it  might  be  said  to  have  been  air-tight 
In  about  four  months,  a  yellow  fungus  was  perceived  to  ooze  out  between 
the  bottom  of  the  plinth  and  the  flags;  and  on  taking  up  the  plinth,  both 
it  and  the  laths,  and  the  ends  of  the  upright  pieces  of  wood  to  which  the 
laths  had  been  nailed,  were  found  in  as  complete  a  state  of  decomposition 
as  though  they  bad  been  buried  in  a  hot-bed.  Part  of  these  materials  ex- 
hibited the  appearance  of  what  is  usually  called  dry  rot;  and  part  was  still 
moist,  with  ningus  on  it,  sending  forth  a  very  disagreeable  odour.  A  new 
plinth  was  immediately  put  down;  and  holes,  1^  inches  in  diameter,  at 
every  yard,  were  bored  through  it.  This  admitted  a  free  circulation  of 
air;  and  to  this  day  the  wood  is  as  sound  and  good  as  the  day  on  which  it 
was  first  put  down.  The  same  year,  I  reared  up,  in  the  end  of  a  neglect- 
ed and  notoriously  damp  barn,  a  lot  of  newly  felled  larch  poles;  and  I 
placed  another  lot  of  larch  poles  against  the  wall  on  the  outside  of  the 
same  barn.  These  are  now  good  and  well  seasoned:  those  within  became 
tainted  the  first  year,  with  what  is  called  dry  rot,  and  were  osed  for  fire- 
wood. 

If,  then,  you  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  the  timber  which  is  used 
in  a  house  (no  difficult  matter)  and  abstain  from  painting  that  timber  till  it 
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be  perfectly  seasoDed,  you  will  never  suffer  from  what  is  called  dry  rot. 
Ana  if  the  naval  architect,  by  means  of  air-holes  in  the  gunwale  of  a  ves- 
sel ^which  mi^ht  be  closed  in  bad  weather),  could  admit  a  free  circulation 
of  air  to  the  timbers;  and  if  he  could,  also,  abstain  from  painting,  or  doing 
with  turpentine,  &c.,  the  outer  parts  of  the  vessel,  till  the  wood  had  be- 
come sufficiently  seasoned,  he  would  not  have  to  complain  of  dry  rot.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  vessel  were  to  make  three  or  four  voyages  before  it 
IB  painted,  or  done  with  turpentine,  &c.,  its  outer  wood  would  suffer  much 
less  from  the  influence  of  the  weather  than  it  usually  suffers  from  its  own 
internal  juices,  which  cannot  get  vent,  on  account  ot  artificial  applications 
to  the  pores.  But  still  the  timber  would  be  subject  to  the  depredation  of 
the  insect.  To  prevent  this  effectually,  Mr.  Kyan's  process  must  absolute- 
ly be  adopted;  and  it  must  also  be  adopted  to  secure  wood  from  what  is 
called  dry  rot»  in  places  where  a  free  circulation  of  air  cannot  be  intro- 
doced.  I  consider  Mr.  Ryan's  process  perfectly  unexceptionable.  The 
long  arrows  which  the  Indians  use  in  Guiana  are  very  subject  to  be  eaten 
by  the  worm.  In  181S,  I  applied  the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  a 
large  quantity  of  these  arrows.  At  this  hour  they  are  perfectly  sound,  and 
show  no  appearance  that  the  worm  has  ever  tried  to  feed  upon  them. 

I  have  penned  down  these  transient  remarks  by  way  of  preface  to  others, 
which  I  may  possibly  write,  at  some  future  time,  on  decay  in  living  trees. 

Loud(m*8  Jirchiteet.  Mag. 

New  Sjpirii  Lamp. — A  new  and  convenient  spirit  lamp,  with  an  eolipyle 
having  a  vertical  jet,  is  described  by  M.  Pelletan,  as  the  invention  of  M. 
Breozin,  of  Paris.  The  entire  apparatus  is  placed  on  a  neat  tripod  stand, 
arranged  for  holding  the  vessel  to  be  heated.  The  wick  of  the  lamp  is  hol- 
low, and  is  raised  or  depressed  by  a  screw  and  rack.  Above  the  lamp  is 
an  eolipyle  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  through  the  middle  of  which  the  flame 
of  the  lamp  passes.  The  vessel  to  be  heated  hieing  placed  above  the  eoli- 
pyle, retains  the  full  effect  of  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  The  jet  pipe  from 
the  eolipjle  passes  downwards,  and  by  a  bend  is  introduced  into  the  axis  of 
the  cylindrical  wick  of  the  lamp.  The  alcohol  flame  is  thus  entirely  verti- 
cal, and  the  apparatus  is  much  more  convenient  than  the  common  eolipyle 
where  the  jet  is  horizontal.  By  using  vessels  properly  arranged  to  econo- 
mise heat,  a  pint  of  water  may  be  boiled  in  five  minutes,  and  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  half  a  cent  (at  Paris.)  In  a  common  coffee  biggin,  the  same 
quantity  of  water  may  be  boiled  for  about  a  cent.  {Jour.  Q>nnais8.  Us.  et 
Prat.) 

AppHeation  of  Tannate  of  Oelatin  to  taking  Casta  from  Medals^  ^c. — 
This  substance  is  obtained  by  adding  a  decoction  of  gall  nuts,  sumac,  oak 
bark,  or  other  substance  containing  tannin,  to  a  solution  of  glue  or  isinglass, 
In  water.  It  is  fibrous  and  nearly  insoluble.  When  exposed  to  the  air  in 
thin  layers,  it  hardens.  When  moist,  it  is  elastic. 

Thesubstatice  which  was  found  to  give  the  best  mixture  for  casts,  was 
finely  pulverized  slate.  Silica,  emery,  &c.  give  pastes  which  harden,  and 
may  be  used  for  razor  straps. 

In  making  casts  of  the  mixture  of  tannate  of  eelatin  and  pulveri&ed 
slate,  it  must  be  left  for  a  certain  time  in  the  mould,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  impression.  If,  however,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  there  too  long,  it  ad- 
heres strongly.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  application  is  to  ascertain  the 
precise  time  required  for  due  hardening. 

This  substance  may  replace  bronze  in  ornaments,  papier  mach^,  pard 
work,  &c.    Ibid. 

▼oL.  XYII.~No.  5.— Mat,  18S6.  34 
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Jlnahf9i8  of  two  varieiiei  of  Bronze. — ^These  specimens  were  analyzed  by 
M.  Berthier.  The  first  was  intended  for  the  manufactare  of  cannon,  bat 
proved  of  bad  quality;  its  composition  was  ascertained  to  avoid  the  same 
proportions  in  other  mixtures*  It  consisted  in  100  parts,  of  copper  83.8, 
tin  15.7,  lead  0.5. 

The  bronze  used  at  Paris  for  the  striking  parts  of  clocks,  was  foond  to 
be  composed  in  1 00  parts,  of  71  to  73  of  copper,  26.56  to  27  of  tin,  1.44 
to  2  of  iron.    w^nn.  dee  Mines^  voL  VII. 

Sheathing  of  Ships  with  J^ronze.— The  sheathing  of  this  metal  has  been 
found  by  experiment,  to  lose  but  half  the  weight,  in  a  given  time,  which 
copper  would  have  lost.  The  composition  used  for  making  sheet  bronze  is 
91  of  copper  and  9  of  tin.    IbitL 

Durability  of  Acacia  Wood.^^lt  was  found  that  In  the  mining  galleries  at 
Carmaux,  (France)  the  oak  timber  used  to  support  the  sides  and  top  of  the 
galleries,  decayed  very  rapidly,  beio^  affected  by  the  dry  rot.  A  compara* 
tive  experiment  was  made  with  acacia  wood,  from  which  it  resulted  that  the 
latter  wood  is  much  more  durable  than  the  former,  when  exposed  in  such 
situations.  Oak  timber  decayed  in  three  months,  while  the  acacia  was  un- 
acted upon,  except  at  the  sap-wood  surface,  in  four  years. 

The  lateral  strength  of  this  wood  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Norway  pine. 
Ann*  dee  Minee^  voL  VII. 
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£xperiment<d  Reaearehee  in  Electricity.    Eighth  Series.    Bj  Miohabl 

Faradat,  &c.  &c.    Phil.  Trane.^  Lond.^  1835. 
(Abstract  concluded  from  page  285.) 

13.  The  actions  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  zinc  plates  of  a  galvanic 
circle,  may  be  distinguished  into  two  parts,  one  which  acts  directly  on  the 
zinc,  evolving  hydrogen  on  its  surface,  the  other  which  **prodociog  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  chemical  forces  throughout  the  electrolyte  present  (in 
this  case  water)  tends  to  take  oxygen  from  it,  but  cannot  do  so,  unless  the 
electric  current  consequent  thereon  can  have  free  passage,  and  the  hydrogen 
be  delivered  elsewhere  than  against  the  zinc.  The  electric  current  de- 
pends altogether  upon  the  second  of  these." 

{Oi)  In  the  ordinary  use  of  zinc  in  the  galvanic  battery,  there  is  a  waste 
of  power  amounting  to  all  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place  when  the 
(electrodes)  poles  are  not  united.  This  is  placed  in  a  strong  point  of  view 
by  recollecting  that  the  proper  oxidation  of  three  and  a  half  ounces  of  zinc 
should  decompose  nearly  one  ounce  of  water,  and  evolve  about  2400  cubic 
inches  of  hydrogen  gas. 

(6.)  When  impure  (common)  zinc  is  used,  this  loss  of  power  is  greater 
than  when  pure  zinc  is  employed.  The  metallic  impurities  forming  small 
galvanic  circles  on  the  zincy  tending  to  convey  the  electricity  back  to  the 
zinc. 

(c.)  Amalgamated  zinc  has  no  such  defects.  It  decomposes  the  water  of 
the  acid  solution  only  when  the  circuit  is  completed.  It  ceases  to  act  as 
soon  as  the  poles  are  separated,  and  hence  economy  of  both  metal  and  acid. 
The  mercury  probably  acts  by  bringing  the  whole  surface  of  the  zinc  into 
a  uniform  condition,  so  that  one  part  has  no  more  tendency  to  evolve  elec- 
tricity than  another,  and  hence  no  discharges  take  place  from  one  point  of 
the  metal  to  another.     A  battery  formed  of  such  plates  has  the  powerful 
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coDdition  iDcldeot  to  rest  renewed,  by  merehr  separating  the  poles.  It  soon 
arrives  at  a  permanent  condition,  anj  oxide  formed  at  the  surface  of  the  ^inc 
plates,  being  removed  as  soon  as  produced. 

14.  The  voltaic  battery  may,  possibly,  in  its  improved  forms,  become  ap- 
plicable  to  maoofactoring  purposes,  for,  by  it,  an  equivalent  of  a  rare  sub- 
vtSDce  may  be  obtained,  at  the  expense  of  several  equivalents  of  common 
ones,  such  as  zinc,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

15.  If  a  zinc  and  platinum  plate,  plunged  into  dilute  acid,  be  connected, 
bj  wires,  with  two  platinum  plates,  which  are  also  immersed  in  dilute  acid, 
the  electricity  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  zinc  in  decomposing  water,  can- 
not pass,  unless  the  water  in  the  second  cup  be  also  decomposed.  A  simi- 
lar arrangement  will  be  formed,  if  a  ceil,  to  contain  dilute  acid,  have,  oa 
one  side  of  it,  a  zinc  plate;  on  the  opposite,  a  platinum  plate,  connected,  by 
a  platinum  wire,  with  the  zinc;  and,  midway  between  these  two  plates,  a 
second  platinum  plate;  the  water  between  the  zinc  and  middle  platinum 
plate  cannot  be  decomposed,  unless  the  electricity  evolved  can  also  decom- 
pose the  water  between  the  two  platinum  plates.  Mr.  Faraday  calls  this 
lecond  platinum  plate,  against  the  sides  of  which,  the^hydrogen  and  oxygen 
are  evolved,  the  interposed  plate.  From  the  action  of  interposed  plates,  be 
draws  new  proofs  of  the  identity  of  electrical  forces  with  chemical  affinity. 
The  facts,  and  their  explanations*  are  as  follows. 

(a.)  When  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was  used  in  the  cell,  with  one  pair  of 
plates,  before  alluded  to,  one  interposed  plate  stopped  the  current.  One 
interposed  plate  effectually  stopped  the  current  of  two  galvanic  pairs,  but 
allowed  that  from  three  to  pass. 

The  distance  t>etween  the  interposed  plates,  and  their  size,  did  not  vary 
the  result.  When  nitric  acid  was  added  to  the  liquid  between  the  inter- 
posed plates,  jthe  current  from  one  pair  coald  pass,  and  when  also  added  in 
the  cell,  between  the  galvanic  plates,  the  current  passed  freely.  Muriatic 
acid  produced  a  less  effect 

The  current  does  not  pass  in  the  first  mentioned  case,  because  the  wat^r 
in  the  ioterpooed  cell  must  first  be  decomposed,  and  this  it  cannot  be,  un- 
less tiie  zinc  have  twice  the  affinity  for  oxygen  that  hydrogen  has,  since 
these  eloments  are  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  both  in  the  cell  between 
the  galvanic  plates,  and  in  the  interposed  cell.  This  explains  why  the  cur- 
rent from  two  pairs  of  plates  may  pass  feebly,  while  that  from  three  has 
free  passage.  The  affinity  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  for  each  other  being  the 
resisting  force,  and  not  the  want  of  conducting  power  in  the  interposed 
fluid,  the  thickness  of  the  interposed  stratum  is,  within  limits,  not  an  ele- 
nent  in  the  effect  When  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  liquid  in  the  inter- 
posed cell,  its  oxygen  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  when 
decomposed,  and  hence  an  affinity  is  introduced  to  aid  decomposition. 

(6.)  When  two  interposed  platinum  plates  were  used,  they  allowed  a 
feeble  current  from  five  plates  to  pass,  and  none  from  four.  When  four 
interposed  plates  were  used,  a  very  feeble  current  passed;  by  the  removal 
of  one  of  them,  a  somewhat  stronger  current  passed;  and  with  only  one 
P|late»  the  current  was  little  obstructed.  The  effect  of  successive  interpo* 
sitions  appears,  as  it  ought  to  be,  very  different 

(e.)  In  all  these  experiments,  a  very  feeble  current,  at  first  was  observed 
to  pass,  water  conducting  such  a  current  as  the  metals  do,  but  in  an  im- 
perfect degree. 

{/L)  When  zinc  was  used  to  form  any  number  of  interposed  plates,  no 
appanni  retardation. of  the  current  resulted.    The  zinc,  of  itself,  being  able 
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to  decompose  water.    Amalgamated  zinc  plates,  two  in  nomber,  retarded 
the  current,  though  a  single  one  appeared  not  materially  to  affect  it. 

16.  The  strength  of  action  of  a  galvanic  batterj  declines,  not  only  from 
the  products  of  its  own  action,  but,  in  certain  cases,  from  the  curious  con- 
dition of  metals,  bj  which  there  is  a  tendencj  to  produce  a  reverse  current 

(a.)  The  effect  of  the  combination  of  the  acid  used  in  the  cells  of  a  bat* 
terj,  with  the  oxide  of  zinc,  explains  the  rapid  declension  of  galvanic  ac- 
tion, and  the  reason  whj  stopping  the  current,  or  removing  the  plates  from 
the  acid,  causes  a  recovery  of  energy. 

(6.)  The  second  cause  of  declension  is  illustrated  by  using  a  cell  similar 
to  that  described  for  investigating  the  effect  of  one  interposed  plate.  A 
platinum  wire,  joining  the  exterior  and  interior  platinum  plates,  was  found 
by  the  galvanometer  to  have  a  powerful  momentary  current  passing  through 
it,  at  the  instant  of  joining  the  plates,  and  in  a  reverse  direction  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  galvanic  circle. 

(c)  This  peculiarity  is  traced  as  the  cause  why  an  interposed  plate  of 
copper  at  first  allowed  the  current  from  one  pair  of  plates  to  pass,  and  af- 
terwards appeared  to  stop  it.  By  turning  the  copper  plate  round,  so  as  to 
change  the  directions  of  the  exposed  surfaces,  the  effects  were  reversed. 

{d.)  This  same  condition  explains  why  a  battery  of  platinum  and  copper 
plates,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  competent  to  act  only  for  a  short  time. 

On  ^inings^  Artesian  Wells  and  Spouting  Founiains^  by  M.  Arago.  By 
artesian  wells  are  meant  those  of  which  the  waters  rise  to  or  above  the  sur- 
face, on  boring  to  a  greater  or  less  depth.  They  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients, exist  in  the  deserts  of  Sahara,  as  well  as  in  the  fertile  plains  of 
Southern  France.  They  are  called  artesian  from  the  Latin  name  of  the 
county  of  Artois,  in  France. 

M.  Arago  examines  the  following  questions,  and  derives  the  conclusions 
which  are  stated. 

1.  Whence  is  the  water  of  these  wells  derived?  Not  by  filtration  of 
sea  water.  Not  by  the  evaporation  and  subsequent  condensation  of  sub- 
terranean waters,  but  by  the  filtration  of  rain  water  until  it  reaches  strata 
which  prevent  further  progress.  A  recent  guaging  of  the  Seine  has  shown 
that  but  one-third  of  the  water  which  it  receives  from  rain,  &c.  reaches  the 
sea,  leaving  two-thirds  to  be  accounted  for  byr  evaporation,  by  that  consumed 
in  the  support  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  by  filtration. 

2.  How  does  this  filtered  water  exist  and  circulate  in  the  various  forma- 
tions which  compose  the  earth's  crust?  In  primary  rocks  springs  are  found 
to  be  small,  and  the  issues  are  near  the  sources  of  the  water.  The  stratified 
rocks  of  the  secondary  formations  afford  excellent  floors  for  the  passage  of 
subterranean  waters.  They  sometimes  form  basins,  in  some  of  which  water 
collects.  In  the  secondary  strata  springs  are  more  rare  than  in  the  tertiary, 
but  give  more  water  when  struck. 

3.  What  power  raises  the  water  of  artesian  wells  to  or  above  the  surface? 
Hydrostatic  pressure.  The  water-bearing  strata  form  reversed  syphon- 
shaped  interstices,  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  one  branch  raises  the 
water  in  the  other.  In  Artois  this  pressure  must  be  transmitted  sometimes 
more  than  one  hundred  miles. 

M.  Arago  developes  the  following  among  other  interesting  facts. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  in  these  wells  is  uniformly  higher  than  that 
of  the  surface  at  which  they  escape. 

One  of  these  wells  in  France,  made  in  excavating  for  coal,  is  1000  feet 
deep.    Chiswick  spring   is  supplied  by  a  well  bored  to  the  depth  of  5%SL 
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feet.  A  well  in  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais  throws  its  water  to  the 
heii;ht  of  seven  feet  above  the  ground,  and  is  461  feet  deep. 

UnpUosant  effects  upon  the  system  at  great  AetgA/«.— The  vertigo  and  other 
disagreeable  sensations  experienced  at  great  elevations  are  due,  according 
to  M.  Boossingault,  the  intrepyd  traveller  who  has  recently  ascended  Chim- 
borazo,  (18S1)  to  the  exertion  of  the  lungs  in  speaking.  At  the  height  of  three 
miles  thej  found  the  air  nearly  saturated  with  moisture,  the  thermometer 
being  at  |  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  above  the  freezing  point  of  wa- 
ter. The  cracking  of  the  skin  Is  not  due  then  to  the  dryness  of  the  air.  It 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  excessive  quantitjr  of  light  reflected  from  the  snow 
and  ice,  and  to  be  guarded  against  by  a  veil  of  gauze  or  crape,  of  suitable 
colour. 

M.  Boussingault  and  his  companions  attained  the  heishtofthree  miles  and 
three  quarters  above  the  level  of  the  sea. — Ann,  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys. 

Comets  shine  by  reflected  light. — M.  Ara^o  considers  himself  entitled  to 
infer,  positively,  from  observations  made  during  the  recent  return  of  Halley's 
comet,  that  this  body,  like  the  planets,  derives  its  light  from  the  sun.*^ 
Jameson* s  Journal. 

Aurora  BoreaHs^  of  October  18/A,  1835. — It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
very  splendid  display  of  the  aurora  was  seen  in  the  United  States,  on  this 
evening,  and  a  less  brilliant  and  extensive  one  on  the  19th.  The  aurora 
was  seen  throughout  Great  Britain  on  the  same  evenine.  At  Paris,  where 
the  weather  was  cloudy,  the  magnetic  needle  was  considerably  disturbed  on 
the  irth,  18th  and  l9th  of  November.  At  Nismes,  in  France^  there  was 
a  brilliant  aurora  seen  on  the  18th. 
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Water^Proof  /faMcr-^The  following  composition  for  rendering  cloth, 
paper,  &c.  water-proof,  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  patent  in  England.  Dis- 
solve half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a  pound  of  soft  water.  Dissolve  one 
ounce  of  alum  in  two  pounds  of  water.  Also  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
soap  in  one  pound  of  water.  After  straining  each  solution,  if  necessary, 
to  separate  impurities,  mix  them,  and  simmer  over  a  fire  for  a  short  time. 
The  liquid  is  to  be  used  hot. 

This  liquid  is  considered  applicable  to  cloths;  for  lighter  fabrics  the  pro- 
portions and  ingredients  are  varied  as  follows.  One  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  isinglass  to  a  pound  of  water.  Three  ounces  of  alum  in  three  pounds  of 
water.  Half  an  ounce  of  soap  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  mix  it  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  water.  One  ounce  of  fine  glue  in  a 
pound  of  rain  water.  One  ounce  of  gum  arable  into  half  a  pound  of  water. 
The  alum,  ^loe  and  gum,  after  bein^  separately  dissolved,  are  to  be  mixed 
and  some  time  afterwards  the  soap  is  to  be  added.  The  ingredients  to  be 
mixed  hot. — Lond*  Rep.  Pat.  Invent. 

Magnetic  Locomotive  Engine. — A  very  successful  trial  of  a  locomotive 
impelled  by  magnetic  force,  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  M.  Lemaire,  of 
Brussels. 

Prize  Chronwneters. — The  first  prize  of  J6200,  for  chronometers,  deposit- 
ed, and  under  trial  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  has  not  been  awarded 
during  the  past  year^— Jlrcana  of  Sc.  1835. 

Birmingham  Orj^on.— This  very  large  and  powerful  instrument  has  been 
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pot  up  in  the  town  hftll  of  Birmiogham.  The  space  occupied  by  it  is  S5 
feet  in  width,  15  feet  in  depth,  and  45  feet  in  height.  There  are  four  rowi 
of  kejs,  and  sixty  stops.  The  largest  pipe  has  a  capacity  of  217  cubic 
feet.  The  town  hall  will  seat  between  three  and  four  thousand  persons. 
-^Jlreana  of  Se.  1835. 

Pretervaiian  of  Plants  in  Brtne.— Strong  brine  is  stated  by  a  correspoo- 
dent  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  to  preserve  plants,  without  affecting  their 
colours. 

Vapour  Cave  ai  Pynnon^— A  cavern  has  been  excavated  near  the  cele- 
brated  springs  of  Pyrmont,  id  imitation  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  near  Naples. 
The  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavern  contains  in  one  hundred  parts,  48  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  52  of  atmospheric  air,  by  measure^— d^rcona  Sc  1835. 

CulUvatiofi  of  Beet  in  Drance. — ^Two  acres  and  a  half  of  good  land  pro- 
duces 47  cwt.  36  lbs,  of  beet  root.  From  100  lbs.  of  which  seven  or  eight 
of  saccharine  matter  is  obtained,  a  part  of  which  is  molasses,  the  rest  sugir. 
The  pulp  remaining,  after  extracting  the  sugar,  affords  a  nutritious  food  for 
cattle. — Jlreana  of  Sc.  1835. 

Ineeeta  destroyed  by  CAamomt/e.*— This  herb,  either  in  decoction  or  pow- 
dered, will  destroy  insects  upon  plants ;  even  the  growing  herb  has  this 
effect. 

New  Journal  of  Popular  Sicience.— The  Society  for  the  illustration  and 
encouragement  of  Practical  Science,  well  known  for  their  exhibition  room, 
the  Adelaide  Gallery,  London,  have  undertaken  a  *' Magazine  of  Popular 
Science,  or  Journal  of  the  Useful  Arts."  of  which  the  first  number  appear- 
ed on  the  first  of  February  last. 
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Fthiuary 

41.  PeeUng  ^^fetw-^ohn  W.  Hatcher,  Bedford  county,  Yirg inia,  3 

43.  Cooking  atose.— R.  G.  Cochran,  Franciitown,  N.  H.  3 

43.  Bopei  andeordagt. — William  Fanning,  New  York,  3 

44.  Cooking  t^oee.— Daniel  Williams,  Scagbticoke,  N.  Y.  3 

45.  CuHivaior, — James  M.  Garnett,  Loretto,  Virginia,  3 

46.  Skellimg  com. — inac  A.  Hedges,  Elmin,  N.  Y.  3 

47.  Own.— Samuel  FoUard,  OroBo,  Ifaiae,  3 

48.  Saw  mi//.— Geoiige  W.  Black,  Mont^mery  county,  Teoneasee^  3 

49.  Straw  eut/er.— Isaac  O.  Wright,  Elbridge,  N.  Y.  3 

50.  Mowing^  tktathing^  Uc  machine.'-^*  Briggs  and  G.  G.  Carpeater,  Fort 

LoTington,  N.  Y.  5 

51.  Saddle  tree* — Andrew  R.  McBride,  Williamson  county,  Terniesseei  ^ 
53.  Hone  jv4k.— Joseph  W.  Webb,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  5 

53.  Smut  and  kuilmg  maMnt, — Samuel  ^chardson,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  5 

54.  7b6aeeoprest.— A.  M.  McLean,  RusaelTille,  Kentucky,  ^ 

55.  Horse /wioer.— Dudley  Marvin,  New  York,  ^ 

56.  CAum.— Hezekiah  Roberts,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  \ 

57.  Barkt  &c  for  tonnin^.— Daniel  Williams,  Boston,  Mass.  5 

58.  Coflofi  Gtn.— W.  and  J.  McCreight,  Winsborough,  8.  C.  ^ 

59.  Qrigt  mUL^W.  and  J.  McCreight,  Winsborough,  8.  C.  f 

60.  Loeomeiive  enginet^-^H.  R.  Campbell,  N.  L.  Philadelphia,  ^ 

61.  JBee  hive.^-^.U.  Hubbard,  Canterbury,  N.  H.  f 

62.  Paiifmot  Uc  for  eiuitn^.— Lewis  H.  Maus,  Danville,  FennsyWania,  ^ 

63.  Ihroihing  moeAtne.— Lewis  H.  Biaus,  Danville,  Peonsylyania,  ^ 

64.  Saw  nUuoaw, — B.  K.  Bart>er,  Johnsbargh,  N.  Y.  ^ 

65.  Bhod^  equalizing  tk&S.  R.  Terrell,  Burton,  Miss.  ^ 

66.  ytoriiee  locko.^V.  and  E.  W.  Blake,  New  Haven,  Connectieut,  5 
6r.  Flaw  CBofer^— Josiah  Pope,  Windham,  Maine,  \ 
68.  FtrmmUng  and  diiiilting.^Joaitph  Stowell,  Manchester,  N.  H.  ^ 
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69.  CV«mpti^  iool /i^«.---William  Gerrish,  Poland,  Maine*  10 

70.  6tm  Ibdb.^  Samuel  Morrison,  Milton,  Pennsylvama,  10 

71.  T\omn  water  toAee/.— William  L.  Elgar,  Winchester^  N.  H.  10 
73.  Planing  moeftm.— Melzer  Tuells,  Milo,  N.  T.  10 

73.  ^elUng  eom.— Henry  G.  Neale,  Poultney,  Vermontt  10 

74.  Straw  aUier, — C  D.  Skinner  and  D.  Read,  Haddam,  Coimectieat,  10 

75.  Chwrn, — Lyman  Whittier,  Vienna,  Maine,  10 

76.  Straw  cutter. — Joseph  Everod,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  10 

77.  Thrashing  maehine. — ^Thomas  Beede,  Sandwich,  N.  H.  10 

78.  Graie  and  cooking  sfooCd— John  J.  Giraud*  Baltimore,  Maiyland«  10 

79.  Molasaea  faucet. — Charles  W.  Pickham,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  10 

80.  ^indle  and  /yer.^Willard  T.  Eddy,  Ithaca,  N.  T.  10 

81.  I^ide  w/m.— A.  McCausland,  jr.  Philadelphia,  10 

82.  Craii«.»£liaa  Marsh,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  13 

83.  Piano  /»-<«.— John  Pettrick,  New  York,  13 

84.  .fitols.— Edward  Fitzpatrick,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  13 

85.  Chum, — John  E.  Thomas,  Winchester,  Ohio,  13 

86.  £brfe|>ot0er.— Joseph  Mustin,  Franklin  county,  Vermont,  13 

87.  FBoihero,  cleaning,  4re-— Daniel  K.  Hall,  New  York^  13 

88.  Boor  faeteninga  for  eorr.-Wohn  K.  Smith,  Port  Clinton,  PenoiyWania,  13 

89.  Featkeret  c&'esnfi^.— Samuel  Keplinger,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  13 

90.  J^aMng  mathxne. — Luther  Davii^  Norwich,  Connecticnt,  13 

91.  Drying  cotton^  &e. — John  Philbrick,  Cold  Springs^  Miss.  13 
93.  Bhw^ipe  for  fumaeee. — John  Barker,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  13 

93.  Sliding  grate.'^ohn  C.  Howard,  Hampton,  Connecticut,  13 

94.  Shelling  oom.— Ira  Smith,  Downingtown,  PennsylvAnia,  13 

95.  Serew»9  making. — ^William  Keane,  Monroe,  N.  Y.  IS 

96.  Fanning  mac&ne, — ^D.  Flanders  and  C.  Rathbum,  Fort  Coring^n,  N.  Y.  13 

97.  Saueage  meat  etifttne.— Ambrose  Henkel,  New  Market,  Vii^^nta,  13 

98.  HydrauHe  dlpc^.— Zebedee  King,  New  York,  13 

99.  Belt  soto.— William  Carey,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  17 
IOC.  Cannon  far  chain  «Ao<.-~Edward  Gordon,  Hingham,  Mass.  \7 
101.  HulUng  doner  aeed,'^,  B.  and  W.  F.  Pougue,  Lexington,  Vifgtnia,  17 
103.  Boll  for  mail  bage^  &e.^lra  Atkins,  Hanover,  N.  H.  17 

103.  Mortice  ib/e&.^William  Coover,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  17 

104.  &^ark  eo/cAerw— Abraham  McDonough,  Philadelphia,  I7 

105.  Puppet  ffalvci^  raieing^  &e.— W.  Dun'and  T.  Murphy,  Baltimore,  Maryland,      17 

106.  Tire  for  CD^edlf.— James  H.  Rogers,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  17 

107.  Rice  etaarch. — W.  and  T.  Liversidge,  Dorchester,  Mass.  17 

108.  BUary  ateam  engine. — Aaron  Clark,  Bangor,  Maine,  I7 

109.  IVun  for  Amiio.— William  Adair,  Pleasant  Hill,  Kentucky,  17 

110.  Paper  making  mocAuie.-— Charles  Forbes,  E.  Hartford,  ConneeUcut,  30 

111.  Olaeaea  for  apeetaelee. — ^Isaac  Schnaitman,  N.  L.  Philadelphia,  SO 
113.  Sawing  etaoee^  &e. — A.  Band  and  S.  Heywood,  Lunenburg,  Mais.  30 

113.  Sail,  fti/^/ytn^.— Peter  Cooper,  New  York.*  SO 

114.  Pumpa,  auction,  8cc.— Thomas  C.  Barton,  Washington,  N.  J.  30 

115.  Flyera  far  api$ining, — Samuel  Ladd,  Wakham,  Mass.  30 

116.  Sktw  miUt  cross  cutting. — Rufus  Riker,  Dexter,  Maine^  30 

117.  Ouaing  aorea, — ^Reuben  Rood,  Centre  Lisle,  Brown  county,  Nt  Y.  30 

118.  Time^Ttttes.— William  Pardee,  Poughkeepne,  N.  Y.  SO 

119.  SUlL'-'John  Wright,  New  York,  SO 

130.  IhraaMngmaekine. — James  Cooper,  Greene  county,  Ohio^  SO 

131.  Winnowing  machine, — David  Wilson,  Johnston,  Vermont^  30 
133.  Meeting  awri$ige.^Jo9eph  Ralph,  New  York,  35 

133.  lYuaa  for  hernia  — ^Francis  H.  Newman,  Huntsville,  Alabama,  35 

134.  Lathe  for  gun  atoeka,  he — Abner  Town,  Woodbury,  Vermont,i  35 

135.  Sawmg,  he.  by  lever  power  ^^ieremah  Walker,  Phillips,  Maine,  35 

136.  Cooking  atooc^B.  and  A.  Titus,  Marshal,  N.  Y.  35 

137.  Pump,  vibrating^ — Sampson  Davis,  Derby,  Vermont,  35 

138.  Spark  otfeAer.— Francis  Milo,  New  York,  35 

139.  J»nui  ffioeAme.— Abraham  Mudge,  Canajobarie,  N.  Y.  35 
130.  Saw  maiZ.— David  Washington,  Peru,  Mass.  35 

^Suspended,  but  registered  by  mistake. 
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131.  Bet  ilMM^-Eb«iiCHr  B«ud,  New  HMen,  Uune, 

133.  Frtmmg  water  fiomtUUit*. — Ctlcb  Angerine,  Ne«  Torii, 

133.  CbUm  gvu. — Heniy  CUrk,  New  London,  CDnnectJca^ 

134.  Fbem  g«U.~Uiyey  Prink,  Chittuque  county,  N.  T. 

135.  TVm  mtmtlian,  Jiadirtg,  be— WiUiun  A.  Butt,  UoaDt  VenMn, 

136.  Saa  mill  li^.— Uutiu  Hicb,  Ilhica,  N.  T. 

137.  Saw  mUt  dagt.—'P^y'aa*  Bennett.  lUuci,  N.  Y. 

138.  Firt  ffliafc-^uiiuel  Colt,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

139.  BwA  (rw.— MUthew  H*tthew^  Wajme  county,  Ohio, 
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VOm  TBI  70VmVAL   Of  TBS  TRAXTLtS  IVITmmB. 

Aemar if  on  SuggesHoiUf  by  Mr.  Perkins^  in  regard  to  the  Explosions  of 

Steam  Boikre.    By  a  Correspondent. 

There  are  few  sobjecU  of  practical  science  in  regard  to  which  the  public 
at  large  ha?e  so  deep  a  stake,  as  in  the  determination  of  the  causes  of  the 
explosion  of  steam  boilers.  And  1  might  add,  that  there  are  very  few  sub- 
jects, in  relation  to  which  the  public  require,  as  yet,  more  enlightening. 
Hardly  a  month  passes  without  some  new  boiler  being  produced,  to  be 
perfectly  free  from  the  danger  of  explosion,  and,  up  to  this  time,  each 
project  has.  proved  an  illusion.  While  the  public  are  thus  alter- 
nately excited  and  depressed,  practical  men  neglect  even  a  trial  of  the  va- 
rious means  proposed  to  render  existing  boilers  more  safe,  and,  without  ex- 
ertion^  look  on,  seeming  to  consider  all  devices  as  alike  to  be  condemned. 
This  state  of  things  is,  no  doubt,  in  great  part,  produced  by  a  want  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  causes  of  explosion. 

One  of  the  first  attempts,  on  a  scale  of  any  magnitude,  to  remove  the 
existing  ignorance  on  this  subject,  by  experiments,  originated  with  the 
Franklio  Institute ;  and  their  committee  on  the  explosions  of  steam  boilers 
have  obviously  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  researcheff  which 
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they  were  enabled  by  the  govenimeDt  to  make,*  on  the  danglers  to  which 
steam  boilers  are  supposed  to  be  liable. 

We  have  a  most  interesting  frait  from  the  experiments  of  this  committeei 
in  their  immediate  application  to  test  a  theory  of  explosions  recently  ad^ 
yanced  by  onr  conntryman,  Perkins,  whose  name  has  been  so  celebrated  in 
this  branch  of  practical  science.  The  theory  to  which  1  refer  is  an  exten- 
sion and  modification  of  the  one  formerly  advanced  by  him. 

This  new  theory,  or  rather  the  causes  which  he  assigns  for  the  explodons 
of  boilers,  and  those  which  he  rejects  as  not  producing  such  an  effect,  will 
be  found  stated  in  the  first  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Popular  Science,  re- 
cently issued  In  London.  The  paper  purports  to  be  on  the  subject  of  a 
new  steam  boiler,  which  is  to  be  free  Irom  the  danger  of  explosion. 

The  ideas  of  Mr.  Perkins  will,  no  doubt,  have  considerable  weight,  and, 
if  any  of  them  shall  prove  erroneous,  will,  by  turning  attention  away  from 
what  may  be  causes  of  explosion,  to  what  are  certainly  not,  or  the  reverse, 
be  productive  of  mischief.  The  truth  or  fallacy  of  most  of  his  suggestions, 
may  be  tested  by  the  experimenu  of  the  committee  before  re^rred  to, 
which,  if  they  had  been  devised  to  meet  the  case,  could  not  have  been  more 
direct.  I  propose,  in  the  following  remarks,  to  point  out  the  bearing  of 
these  results. 

Mr.  Perkins  remarks,  that,  to  show  why  his  boiler  will  be  free  from  ex- 
plosion, the  causes  of  these  accidents  must  be  described.     He  adds: 

^'The  firsts  and  most  common  cause,  is  from  the  pressure  of  common 
steam.  What  is  meant  by  common,  or  pure  steam,  is  such  as  has  not  been 
suddenly  elevated,  or  such  as  is  not  compounded  with  an  explosive  mixture, 
by  the  improper  management  of  the  boiler.^' 

*^The  first  kind  of  explosion  is  harmless,  as  the  boiler  dmply  rends,  or 
gives  way,  in  the  weakest  place,  caused  from  wear,  or  some  defective 
spot.'' 

That  a  boiler  cannot  be  exploded  by  gradual  increase  of  pressure,  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  idea  with  more  than  one  author,  and,  indeed,  onr 
western  engineers  have  almost  made  a  proverb  of  it.  That  the  committee, 
to  whose  labours  1  have  referred  above,  entertained  a  doubt  on  this  head,  vi 
obvious  from  their  eighth  subject  of  inquiry,  which  runs  thus.t 

VIll.  To  observe,  accurately,  the  sort  of  bursting  produced  by  a  gradual 
increase  of  pressure  within  cylinders  of  iron  and  copper. 

They  burst  one  cylinder  of  iron,  and  one  of  copper,  by  a  gradual  increase 
of  pressure,  and|  in  both  cases,  produced  a  true  ^qJanon.  The  cylinders 
did  not  simply  rend  iq  a  weak  spot,  but  ^exploded  violaUly.^^  The  cu(4 
accompanying  the  statements  to  which  I  refer,  show  how  violent  this  action 
was.  The  head  of  one  of  the  cylinders,  the  iron  one,  was  thrown  to  the 
distance  of  fifteen  feet;  the  other  parts  of  the  boiler,  about  six  feet.  Both 
the  heads  of  the  boiler  were  indented  by  striking  against  the  iron  cylinder 
in  which  the  fire  was  made.  The  copper  cylinder  was  rent  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  and  singularly  doubled  and  indented  by  the  violence  of  the 
explosion*  The  noise  attending  its  explodon,  is  described  by  the  coomiittee 
as  ^like  that  from  the  firing  of  an  eight  inch  mortar." 

•  See  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  &&,  Part  I.,  poblidied 
in  thit  Journal,  in  January,  February,  Haicb,  April,  and  May,  and  in  the  docuneoti  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 

t  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  XVII.,  p.  223. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  224,  and  225. 
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It  to,  (ben,  conclosivelj  shown,  by  these  experimeDts,  that  Mr.  Perkios  is 
in  error  in  his  positioo;  an  error  the  more  important,  that  it  mast  bring  in 
its  traiOs  inattention  to  regulating  the  pressure  within  a  boiler,  a  belief  in  the 
nfetj  of  tying  down,  or  overloading,  a  srfety  valve,  and  the  like.  Keep 
odIj  the  snpply  of  water,  and  never  mind  the  pressure,  is  the  maxim  which 
it  incalcates;  the  worst  that  can  happen,  if  the  boiler  gives  way,  is  a  simple 
rent  In  some  weak  spot;  and,  as  a  deduction,  if  there  are  no  weak  spots,  the 
boiler  will  bear  all  that  can  be  put  upon  it.  This  idea  is  of  most  mischiev- 
008  tendency,  and  its  spreading  cannot  be  too  soon  checked. 

Mr.  Perkins  next  proceeds  to  the  second  cause  of  explosion.  *<  The 
second  cause  of  explosion,  which  1  some  years  since  accidentally  discovered 
and  published,  and  which  explanation  has  since  been  experimentally  proved 
to  be  correct,  by  the  celebrated  French  philosopher,  M.  Arago,  arises  from 
the  water  getting  too  low  in  the  boiler.  The  fire  then  impinging  on  that 
part  of  the  boiler  which  is  above  the  water,  causes  the  heat  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  steam,  which  rises  by  its  superior  levity  to  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
causing  it  sometimes  to  become  red  hot,  and  so  elevating  the  steam  to  a 
much  higher  temperature  than  its  pressure  would  indicate.  Now  when  the 
boiler  to  in  this  state,  and  the  safety  valve  suddenly  raised,  the  water  will 
be  relieved  from  the  steam  pressure,  and  rush  up  amongst  the  surcharged 
steam,  which  thus  receives  its  proper  dose  of  water,  at  the  same  time  that 
part  of  the  boiler  which  has  been  raised  in  temperature,  giving  off  its  beat 
to  the  water  so  elevated,  steam  Is  generated  in  an  instant,  of  such  force  as 
no  boiler  hitherto  made  can  resist.  This  kind  of  explosion  has  of  late 
yean  been  very  frequent  and  disastrous,  particularly  in  America.^^ 

There  are  so  many  assertions  made  in  the  paragraph  just  given,  that  it 
may  be  well  to  recapitulate  them.  ' 

Jt  to  stated  a^  a  fact  that  explosions  arise  from  the  water  getting  too  low 
in  a  boiler.  That  the  reason  why  explosion  takes  place,  is  that  the  boiler 
to  heated  unduly*  producing  surcharged  steam.  That  by  raising  the  safety 
TalFOf  water  is  thrown  into  the  surcharged  steam,  and  upon  the  hot  metal; 
receiving  heat  from  both,  it  is  flashed  into  explosive  steam. 

That  water  may  get  too  low  in  a  boiler  may  readily  be  granted;  then  as 
to  the^consequences,  we  have  the  theory  of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  the  experi- 
ments at  the  committee  before  referred  to.  It  may  seem  at  first  a  matter 
of  DO  great  importance  whether  the  hot  steam  or  the  hot  metal  flash  the 
water  into  steam.  It  to  the  hot  metal  which  to  the  source  of  the  danger. 
But  thto  will  not  bear  examination,  for  among  other  reasons  why  we  should 
be  explicit  upon  thto  head,  the  temperature  which  may  be  reached  without 
danger  in  the  two  cases,  may  be  very  different.  Besides,  if  hot  and  unsat- 
urated steam  collected  oea^  Jhe  top  of  a  boiler,  is  absolutely  a  necessary 
consequence  of  unduly  heated  metal,  we  may  peiliaps  apply  more  simple 
means  to  determine  the  existence  of  danger,  than  when  we  are  to  deter- 
mine the  temperature  of  the  metal  of  the  boiler. 

It  was  first  shown  by  Dulong  as  a  consequence  of  received  laws  of  beat 
and  yapour,  that  water  thrown  into  hot  and  unsaturated  steam,  would  not 
produce  highly  elastic  steam.  Others  have  repeated  the  proofs,  but  still 
practical  men  have  doubted,  probably  overlooking  the  fact  that  these  laws 
of  heat  are  deductions  from  experiment,  and  therefore  have  all  the  author- 
ity of  experiment  But  the  committee  on  explosions  have  made  the  direct 
experiment,  and  it  tallies  entirely  with  theory,  so  called.  They  raised* 
steam  to  583^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  when  if  '*  common  steam, ^^  it 
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would  hare  bad  a  preasore  of  more  than  sixty  atmospherea,  hot  not  haflng 
a  full  supply  of  moisture,  its  pressure  was  less  than  seven  atmospheres. 
They  injected  fourteen  ounces  of  water  into  this  steamy  which  so  ftir  from 
flashing  into  highly  elastic  steam,  lowered  the  pressure  to  six  and  a  half  at- 
mospheres. This  is  one  of  many  conclusive  experiments  leading  to  the 
same  result.  Hot  and  unsaturated  steam  then  cannot  become  dangerously 
elastic  by  the  projection  of  water  into  it. 

If  I  understand  Mr.  Perkins  aright  in  his  statement  respecting  M.  AragOt 
he  certainly  is  in  error.  It  is  stated  in  the  paper  on  explosions,  by  that 
philosopher,  that  his  experiments  referred  to  an  increase  of  elastic  force, 
within  a  boiler,  accompanying  the  opening  of  a  safety  valve,  and  that  in  all 
the  cases  which  he  tried,  there  was  a  decrease^  not  an  increase  of  pressure 
attending  the  opening.  He  however  admits  that  his  experiments  were  in- 
conclusive, inasmuch  as  the  boilers  were  not  probably  unduly  heated.  He 
further  states  that  a  decisive  experiment  was  made  by  M.  M.  Tabareau 
and  Rey  on  this  subject,  in  which  a  boiler  was  unduly  heated,  and  an  in- 
creased pressure  resulted  from  opening  a  safety  valve.  I  shall  resume  this 
subject,  having  for  the  present  occupied  as  much  space  as  you  will  be  dis- 
posed to  devote  to  me.  I  consider  the  inaccuracy  of  two  of  Mr.  Perkins's 
statements  as  proved  by  reference  to  the  direct  experiments  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

First  That  a  gradual  increase  of  pressure  within  a  steam-boiler  cannot 
produce  all  the  most  violent  effects  of  explosion. 

Second.  That  the  projection  of  water  into  hot  and  unsaturated  steam  can 
produce  highly  elastic,  or  explosive  steam. 

Tours,  &c. 
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vom  TBI  JovmvAK  or  thb  imAVKUv  nrsTiTUTi. 

The  steam-engine  has,  no  doubt,  been  retarded  in  its  race  of  usefulness, 
and  in  its  applicability  to  the  mechanic  arts,  by  its  liability  to  explosions, 
accompanied  as  this  accident  usually  is,  by  so  great  a  sacriOce  of  life  and  pro- 
perty. The  existence  of  so  great  nn  evil  should  induce  mechanical  and  scien- 
tific men  to  seek  untiringly  for  the  means  of  remedying  so  dangerous  a  de- 
fect. With  this  view  of  the  importance  of  any  proposed  plan  of  prevention, 
which  may  appear  feasible,  I  venture  to  ofier  some  suggestions  on  this 
subject,  merely  premising  that  they  are  given  to  the  public  with  much 
diffidence,  but  still  with  the  hope  that  they  may  not  be  without  value. 

Many  of  the  explosions  of  steam-boat  boilers  that  have  occurred,  espe- 
cially on  the  Mississippi,  have  been  attributed  to  their  Internal  flues,  or 
furnaces,  which  becoming  uncovered  with  water,  by  the  rolling  or  con* 
tinned  leaning  of  the  vessel,  are  rendered  red  hot,  and  produce  that  terrible 
effect  of  explosion,  which  seems  to  be  so  generally  produced,  when  iron 
becomes  thus  heated,  in  the  presence  of  water  and  steam  confined. 
The  following  is  a  method  proposed  for  keeping  the  whole  fire-surface 
safely  covered,  by  a  quantity  of  water,  which  would  be  dangerous- 
ly small,   in   a  common   boiler   of  the  same   extent  of    fire  surface. 
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A  Is  nn  end  view  of  a  cjltodrical  boiler  »el  ia 
a  furnncei    B  is    the   mteroBl    flae   passing; 
tbroiigh  Trom  end  to  end;  c  e  e  e  are  upright 
J,  partitiODS  of  thin  copper,  aniled  water  tight  to 
'  the  bottom  and  ends  of  the  boiler,  d  d  repre- 
sents a  semicircular  jacket  or  reieiroir,  en- 
closing  the  flue  B,  and  likewise  united  water 
light  to  the  ends  of  the  boiler;    G  G  ure  other 
partitions,  forming  reservoirs  for  water  against 
the  sides  of  the  boiler,    Kow  theaclioo,  it  is 
supposed,  will    be   this:    the    water    passing 
through  the  two  branches  of  the  supply  pipe 
S,  overflows  the  two  reservoirs  G  G,  and  falls 
ver  into  d  d;  from  this  it  rnns  down  the  inclioed  ledges  into  the  side  reser- 
voirs G  G,  and  BO  on  to  its  lowest  level.     The  imaginary  line  F  shows  the 
level  which  a  steam-boat  might  assume.  In  a  heavy  gale,  without  uncover- 
ing any  of  the  fire  surface  of  water.     In  this  position  all  the  cells  would 
be  still  supplied  with  water. 

This  description  and  drawing  is  here  given,  (o  show  the  extent  to  wbich 
tbe  principle  might  be  applied,  althoagb  1  am  aware,  that  In  practice  it 
might  be  of  doubtful  succefis,  except  in  large  boilers,  owing  to  its  compli- 
cated internal  construction,  and  the  difibculty  of  cleaning  when  it  had  be- 
come foul  from  the  saline  matters  of  the  water.  With  this  *iew  I  proceed 
to  describe  a  more  simple  arrangement.  The  figure  re- 
presents the  several  metal  divisions  c  e  c  c,  and  the 
branches  of  the  supply  pipe  S, 
L  In  boilers  already  in  use,  I  conceive  it  would  add  to 
1  their  safety,  to  place  a  single  partition  up  the  centre  to 
J  the  heigblh  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  diameter,  with 
f  branches  to  the  supply  pipe.  It  would  not,  however, 
furnish  the  advantages  shown  In  fig.  2,  where  the  same 
generating  surface  is  obtained  from  water  occupying  but 
little  more  than  half  its  natural  space;  and  this  gain  in  space  adds  about 
ooe-fourtb  to  tbe  room  for  (be  accumulating  steam.  It  might  be  asked  why  the 
placing  of  a  semi-cylinder  within  the  boiler,  and  a  few  inches  distant 
irnm  the  fire  surface,*  would  not  give  all  the  advantages  to  result  from 
having  a  thin  stratum  of  water  near  the  generating  surface.  In  such  a  case, 
ft  seems  clear,  that  tbe  generating  particles  at  (he  bottom  of  this  narrow 
chamber,  would  be  quite  as  much  pressed  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid,  as 
(bongh  the  boiler  was  occupied  by  a  body  of  water  up  to  Its  diameter. 
Tbe  water  surface  should  be  as  large  as  the  actual  fire  surface,  but  In  such 
an  arrangement  It  would  he  but  about  one-tenth  as  lam.  There  could  not 
be  a  good  circulation,  and  the  generation  would  ioter&re  with  Its  own  pro- 
gress. Tbe  principle  above  described  might  be  employed  with  advantage 
in  siatlnnary,  as  well  as  in  steam-boat  boilers,  and  in  them  the  arrangement 
shown  in  fig.  1,  would  become  more  practicable. 

I  proceed  to  a  second  suggestion  of  what  appears  to  ma  to  be  a  durable 
and  efficient  apparatus,  for  lessening  the  danger  of  explosion  in  steam  boil- 
ers. The  inventor  freely  gives  it  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  mechanical  public; 
holding  the  opinion  (bat  any  contrivance  which  has  for  its  object  tbe  pre- 
veallOD  of  human  ■nfl'eriiig,  death,  and  sacrifice  of  property,  as  a  safety 

*  As  would  be  shown  by  the  brsncbcs  of  tbe  supply  pipe  in  fig.  S,  inverted. 
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apparatna  hu,  thonU  preient  too  ttroo;  a  claim  to  the  banumily  of  ■&  b- 
Tentor,  to  permit  him  to  letard  its  geoeral  appUcalioD,  by  any  peconiaty 
coDsideratiODi,  or  exclDsive  privilena. 

The  method  about  to  he  deKribed,  propoMi  to  aopplj  the  boiler  with 

water,  dariog  the  occasional  stoppage!  of  the  iteam  engioe,  to  nluch  timet, 

and  toils  attending  circumstances,  the  explosion  of  bollera  seem  almost  innri- 

ablj  to  be  traced.  In  the  annexed  ^> 

DTe,A  represents  aboiler,B  an  npi^t 

cylinder  or  reseiroir  lor  water;  C  i* 

a  tube  entering  the  holler  juat  below 

the  common  water  level,  and  ciaUi^ 

a  commaoication  between  it  and  re- 

Berroir  B;  D  la  the  indnctlon  pipe, 

through  which  the  engine  forces  the 

supply  of  water  for  the  boiler,  bto 

B.    The  action  is  supposed   to  be 

thii:  the  engine  having  been  stopped,  as  will  frequently  happen,  and  in 

gome  cases,  regularly,  the    water    in   the  boiler,   evaporates  below  the 

orifice  of  pipe  C,  the  regular  supply  forced  in  hy  the  engine,  being  cnl  off 

by  its  inacllTity.     Then,  as  fluids  are  atlll  governed  by  the  laws  of  density 

and  gravity,  noder  higb  pressure,  the  steam  pasting  through  the  tube  C, 

will  rite  to  the  top  of  B,  permitting  water  equal  in  bulk  to  flow  into  the 

boiler,  until  the  orifice  of  C  is  covered.     It  may  be  necessary  that  fi  be 

lined  with  wood,  that  the  steam  imprisoned  may  not  he  too  much  condensed, 

or  (he  water  will  he  forced  back  from  the  boiler.     At  the  next  discharge 

of  water,  however,  this  would  be  corrected.     When  the  engine  is  ag«a 

put  in  action,  the  cold  water  entering  at  D,  condenses  the  steam  in  B,  and 

fills  it  with  water.     The  reservoir  B  may  he  made  large  enoogb  to  supply 

the  boiler  for  one,  two  or  more  hours. 

The  imperfection  that  presents  itself  In  considering  thia  plan,  is  this:  ia 
case  tbe  water  becomes  all  discharged  from  B,  and  the  engine  not  set  in 
motion  at  tbe  end  of  a  limited  time,  the  boiler  is  as  exposed  to  danger  with 
as  without  the  safety  apparatus.  To  remedy  this  defect,  the  float  E,  and 
safety  valve  have  been  added.  F  repreaenia  the  safety  valve,  with  the  lever 
and  weight  in  the  usual  form,  except  that  the  seat  or  receptacle  of  the  valve 
is  turned  with  steps,  so  that  tbe  conical  valve  touches  i(  at  two  or  three 
points,  all  of  which  It  has  been  ground  to  fit  perfectly  tight.  It  is  eoa- 
ceired  by  thia  means,  less  liable  to  become  disordered  by  the  rusting  of  the 
valve  or  seat,  or  the  accumulation  of  matters  about  them.  From  the  bottom 
of  tbe  safety  valve,  a  brass  chain  is  attached,  and  descends  through  a 
bole  made  through  the  float  E,  and  through  a  pulley,  fastened  to  the  bottom 
of  B,  and  rising  up  again,  It  ends  in  two  branches  wbich  are  made  fast  to 
the  float 

The  float  E  is  supposed  to  draw  on  (he  safely  valve,  with  a  buoyancy 
equal  to  20  or  30  pounds,  this  combined  with  the  pressure  of  (he  lever  and 
weight,  it  equal  to  the  maximum  prettnre  malntabed  in  (he  boiler.  Now 
when  the  water  is  dischai^ed  from  B,  the  float  pressure  of  20  or  30  pounds 
being  taken  ofl^,  the  safety-valve  rises,  and  continues  to  blow  off  steam  until 
tbe  engine  Is  again  set  in  motion,  and  B  becomes  filled  with  water.  The 
steam  which  enters  B  will  not  be  wasted,  though  condensed,  the  water 
when  discharged,  carrying  the  heat  back  to  the  buler  again. 

New  York,  April  l,  1836.  R.  M. 
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Notice  of  Coal  Minet  in  liUnait.    By  a  CoaRssPONDuiT. 

TO  Tn  comarm  ov  vubuoatxovi. 

GENTLEMDr— I  have  received  fthe  following  information  in  relation  to  a 
locality  of  coat  in  Illinois,  from  Mr.  Hall  Neitson,  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
and  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  ask  you  to  place  it  on  the  pages 
of  yoar  Journal  for  permanent  reference.  The  coal  alluded  to  is  a  dry 
bituminous  coal,  of  which  specimens  have  been  placed  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  and  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

The  Mount  Carbon  Coal  Mines  are  on  the  margin  of  Bls^  Muddy  River, 
near  Brownsyille,  Jackson  County,  Illinois,  a  short  distance  from  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi  Riyer.  The  upper  stratum  of  coal  which  is  now  opened, 
and  has  been  worked  on  a  limited  scale  for  many  years,  is  about  six  or  seveo 
feet  thick,  and  lies  in  a  horizontal  position  aboye  high  water  mark*  leaving 
room  for  wharfage  between  the  riyer  and  the  mines.  This  coal  combines 
the  qualities  of  the  anthraeiie  with  pure  ehatcoal^  with  a  remarkable  free- 
dom from  sulphur,  slate,  and  other  impurities;  makes  an  open  fire,  ignites 
very  easily,  and  bums  with  much  flame,  and  a  strong  heat,  producing  little 
smoke,  cinder,  or  ashes.  These  rare  qualities  render  this  coal  of  ffreat 
value  and  importance  in  the  manufacture  oi  iron  and  steel,  and  particularly 
80,  in  the  production  of  ettam.  Coal  must  ere  long,  be  generally  adopted 
for  the  use  of  steam-boat8»  and  sugar  plantations,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  for 
foundries,  steam-mills,  sugar  refineries,  cotton  presses,  and  other  works  at 
New  Orleans;  there  would,  besides,  if  this  coal  were  in  the  market,  he  a 
large  demand  for  the  outward  bound  shipping  from  that  port,  and  as  ballast 
for  those  in  the  Havana  and  South  American  trade,  indeed  the  demand  may 
be  considered  almost  unlimited. 

It  is  understood  that  the  present  proprieter  of  these  mines  wishes  that 
their  working  should  be  undertaken  by  a  company,  to  form  which  he  has 
made  arrangements. 

A  CORRESPOITDENT. 


Tabh  of  the  Propertiee^  ^e.^  of  the  MeiaU^  taken  from  a  table  by  M.  ChaU" 
deifOfthe  Parie  Mini*  By  Franklin  Peale,  Melter  and  Refiner  of  the 
U.  S.  Mint. 

TO  TBI  COMJCimi  ON  VUBLIOATIOVS. 

Gbntlembn,*— The  following  table  contains  an  abstract  of  the  more  im- 
portant and  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  metals.  It  is  offered  for 
publicattOD  under  thel>elief  that  it  will  be  useful  as  a  matter  of  reference. 
The  headings  of  the  various  columns  are  believed  to  be  sufficiently  explicit 
to  guide  the  reader.  A  few  of  the  less  important,  or  more  recently  dis- 
covered, metals,  are  not  inserted;  their  names  are,  however,  given  at  the 
close  of  the  table. 

Yours,  &c. 

Franklin  Peale. 
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Praetieal  Chemistry. 


Names  of 

the 

meuls. 


Antimony, 


Silver, 


AneniCa 


4 


8 


Barium, 


Bismuth, 


Dates 
of 
Discovery . 


Names  of  the 
Discoverers. 


15th  oent'y. 


Earliest  an 
tiqoity. 


ir33 


1807 


Basil  Valentine 
describes  the 
process  for  ex- 
traction* 


Names  of  the  places  where  the  priodpil 
mines  are  situated. 


In  France,  at  Altemont;  in  Sweden,  at 
Alteberg;  in  Hnngaiy,  in  the  mines  of 
Cremnitz,  and  Chemnitz { in  Bohemia,  in 
gaxony,  in  Tuscany,  &c« 


Brandt. 


1520 


CBdmium, 


Calcium, 


Cerium, 


1818 


1807 


10 


11 


12 


Chromium, 


Cobalt, 


13 


Columbium 
or  Tanta- 
lum, 


1804 


1797 


Indicated  by  Da- 


In  France,  at  Altemont,  St.  Marie  auz 
llinesi  Saxony,  at  Freibei|p;  in  Norway, 
Spain,  Peru,  Mexico,  Siberia,  Stc 


In  France,  at  St.  Marie  aux  Mines; 
Saxony,  at  Freiberg;  Bohemia,  England, 
in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  &c. 


Described  in  the 
treatise  by  Ag 
ricola. 


Herman,  or  Stro- 
meyer. 


Indicated  by  Da- 
vy. 


Hysinger      and 
Berzelius. 


Vauquelin. 


1733 


1802 


Copper, 


Tin, 


14 


Iron, 


Antiquity. 


Antiquity. 


Antiquity. 


Brandt. 


Hatchet. 


In  France,  at  Koyut,  (Puy  de  Dome; 
England,  *'Anglesarcke;*'  Saxony,  near 
Freiberg;  Siberia,  Schlangenberg,  See 


In  France,  in  Brittany,  the  Pyreneesi 
Bohemia,  at  Gonchienstat;  Saxony,  at 
Freiberg;  Sweden,  Transylvania,  near 
Salatua,  &c. 


In  Hungary,  in  the*'BleudeBayonne'* 
of  Gazibram. 


In  France,  at  Montmartre  near  Paris, 
Vizelle  near  Grenoble;  England,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland;  Scotland « Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Estremadura. 

In  Sweden  at  Reddarhyta,  in  the  minei 
of  copper  of  Bastaais;  Greenland,  %e. 


In  Peru,  United  States,  Siberia,  &c 


In  France,  in  the  Pyrenees,  at  Alte 
mont;  Sweden,  at  Tauxberg;  Saxony,  at 
Amaberg;  Bohemia,  at  Joachieastat; 
[esse;  Spain,  in  the  valley  of  Gistan, 
&c. 


In  Sweden,  America. 


In  France,  at  St.  Bel,  near  Lyons, 
Chessy;  Spun,  Piedmont,  Enjfland, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Sweden,  Siberia, 
North  and  South  America,  &c 


In  Spain,  near  Montery;  England,  co. 
of  Cornwall;  Bohemia,  Saxony,  East  In- 
dies^ Banca,  Mslacca,  &c 


In  France,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees; 
Formoot  in  Vosge,  Normandy,  Burgun- 
dy; in  Germany,  Elba,  Itsly,  Sibais, 
America,  8ic 
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3 


Names  of  the  Babttancei  with 
which  the  ore  is  united  in  the 
mines. 


Sulphur  and  oxygen. 


Antimony*    arsenic,    sulphur, 
mercury,  oxygen,  chlorine. 


Oxygen,  sulphur,  scTeral  met* 
als  in  the  state  of  arseniates. 


Oxygen,  sulphuric  and  carbon- 
ic  acids. 


5     Oxygen,  sulphur,  and  arsenic 


Sulphuric,  carbonic,  fluoric, 
and  phosphoric  acids. 


8 


10 


It 


13 


13 


U 


Oxide  of  zinc 


Oxygen,  silica,  and  oxide  of 


iron. 


Oxygen,  oxygen  and  lead, 
forming  the  chromate  of  lead. 
Oxygen  and  oxide  of  iron. 


Oxygen,  arsenic,  iron,  sulphur, 
Dickel,  sulphuric  and  arsenic 
acids. 


Oxygen  forming  the  Colom- 
bic  acid,  oxides,  of  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  itrium. 


Oxygen,  sulphur,  carbonic,  hy- 
drochloric, and  sulphuric  acids. 


Oxygen,  sulphur. 


Oxygen,  sulphur,  carbon,  car^ 
bonic  hydlrochloric,  and  sulphur 
ie  acids. 


State  in  which 
they  are  found 


Native  and 
mineralized. 


After  purifying  the  sulphuret, 
it  is  roasted  with  charcoal,  "Bel 
du  sonde,"  soda,  and  melted. 


Native  and 
mineralized. 


Mineralized. 


Mineralized. 


Mineralized. 


Principal  proceises  of  reduotion. 


The  sulphuret  is  roast t-d  with 
salt,  heated  with  mercury  and 
iron,  and  the  amalgam  distilled. 


By  the  calcination  ot  the  min 
erals  which  contain  arsenic,  this 
metal  sublimes. 


By  means  of  the  Toltaic  pile» 
but  obtained  in  Tery  small  quan- 
tity.   

Mineral  bismuth  is  simply 
melted,  and  kept  hot  some  time, 
to  drive  away  the  arsenic 


Mineralized. 


Mineralized. 


The  mineral  sine  extracted  by 
sulphuric  acid,  the  Cadmium 
alone  Is  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

By  means  of  the  voltaic  pile* 
but  obtained  only  in  very  small 
quantities. 


MineraUzed. 


The  oxide  is  mixed  with  soot 
and  oil,  and  melted  in  a  strong 
fire. 


Mineralized. 


The  oxide  is  mixed  with  soot 
and  oil,  and  melted  in  a  strong 
fire.  » 


Mineralized. 


The  oxide  is  mixed  with  soot 
and  oil,  and  melted  in  a  strong 
fire. 


Mineralized. 


Native  and 
mineralized. 


Mineralized. 


Native  and 
mineralized. 


By  treating  the  Colombic  acid 
as  oxide  of  Cobalt  is  treated. 


The  sulphuret  is  roasted  seve 
ral  times,  then  refined  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  the  bo|tom  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  charcoal  and  clay. 


The  oxide  is  pounded,  washed  i 
roasted,  and  treated  afterwards 
in  a  furnace  with  powdered 
charcoal. 


The  oxide  is  pounded,  washed, 
sometimes  roasted,  and  melted 
in  a  high  fiimace,  with  fluxes  of 
argil  and  lime;  the  cast-iron  is  af- 
terwards converted  Into  wrought 
iron. 
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2  iilver, 


4  Barium. 


8 


10 


11 


13 


13 


14 


Names  of 

the 
metala. 


Antimony, 


Arsenic, 


Bismuth, 


Cadmium, 


Calcium, 


Cerium, 


Chromium, 


Cobalt, 


Columbium, 
or  Tanta- 
lium. 


Copper, 


Tm, 


Iron, 


Colour. 


Blueish  white. 


Shining  white. 


Ductile. 


Grayish  white. 


Undetermined. 


Grayish  white. 


Silyeiy  white, 
approaching 
blueish. 


Undetermined. 


Grayish  white. 


Grayish  white. 


Grayish  white  of 
tin. 


Deep  gray. 


Kedish  yellow. 


White  approach* 
ing  that  of  ail 
ver. 


Gray,     with     a 
blueish  tint 


Character. 


Brittle. 


Brittle. 


Undeter'd. 


Brittle. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


6.7021 


10.4753 


Degree  of  fu- 
sibility. 


431<»   Cent, 
therm. 


5.9590 


Undeter'd. 


23®  Wed.'s 
Pyrometer. 


Undetermin'd 


9.8320 


Duciile. 


Pulverulent 


Brittle. 


Brittle. 


Brittle. 


Pulverulent 


8.6040 


Undeter'd. 


Undeter'd. 


Undeter'd. 


8.5384 


Undeter'd. 


Ductile. 


Ductile. 


Ductile. 


8.8950 
&6670 


Undetermin'd 


256«    Cent, 
therm. 


A  little  ihore 
fusible  than 
zinc. 


Undetermm'd 


Infusible  at  the 
beat  of  the 
fixmace. 


Action  of  heat 
and  air. 


Ozidable  and 
volatile. 


Not  oxidable. 


Acidtfiable  & 
volatile. 


Ozidable      in 
the  open  air. 


Ozidable. 


Ozidable   and 
very  volatile. 


Ozidable     ini 
the  open  air. 


Oxidable. 


Almost  infusi- 
ble at  the 
heat  of  the 
forge. 


130®  Wedg'ds 
Pyrometer. 


Infusible  at 
the  heat  of 
the  forge. 


27®  Wed's  py 
rometer. 


7.2910 


7.7880 


Oxidable. 


Oxidable. 


Acidiliable. 


Oxidable. 


310®  Centig'tf 
therm. 


158®  Wed's 
pjfrom. 


Oxidable. 


Oxidable. 
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Action  of  acid  with  heat.                                           | 

Nitric  of  40»  Baum^. 

Sulphuric  of  66^. 

Hydrochloric  of  22^. 

1  Veiy  strong,  converted  into  a 
whiter  inaoluMe  oxide. 

Feeble. 

Very  feeble. 

2  Strong,  aolution  complete. 

Strong,  and  the  lolution 
complete. 

No  action. 

3  Strong,  converted  into  soluble 
anenicacid. 

Feeble. 

Feeble. 

4  Violent,  aolution  complete. 

Violent,  converted  into 
an  insoluble  aulphate 

Violent,  solution  com- 
plete. 

5  )»trong,  aolution  complete. 

Feeble,  forming  a  small 
quantity  of  white  in- 
aoluble  oxide. 

Very  feeble. 

6  Strong,  lolutioo  complete. 

Complete  aolution. 

Lively^  solution  com- 
plete. 

7  Violent,  aolution  complete. 

Violent,  converted  into 
a  sulphate  almoat  in- 
aoluble. 

Violent,  kolution  com* 
plete. 

8.Scarcely  perceptible. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

9  Scarcely  perceptible. 

Feeble. 

No  action. 

10  Strong,  complete  aolution. 

Feeble. 

Feeble. 

11  Scarcely  perceptible. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

12  Strong,  aolution  complete. 

Strong,  but  the  anby- 
droua  aulphate  is  sol- 
uble in  water. 

Fuaible,  forming  the 
hydrochlorate,  aola- 
ble. 

13  Very    itrong,    converted    into 
white  inaoTuble  oxide. 

Fetble. 

\txy  atrung,  solution 
complete. 

14  Very    atrong,    aolution    nearly 
complete,  and  forming  an  in- 
aolable  oxide. 

Feeble;  but  with  weak 
acid,    solution   com 
plete. 

L  Very    atrong,   solution 
•     complete. 
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Table  qf  Metals. 


Names  of 

the 
meUli. 


15 

16 
17 

18 


Iri^UlDf 


LhhiuiDi 


Dates 

of 

discovery. 


1803 


1818 


Names  of  the 
Discoverers. 


Descotels. 


AmredsoD. 


Names  of  the  places  where  the  piinctpal 
mines  are  situated. 


Always  mixed  m  the  mines  with  pla- 
tinum. 


In  Swedeoy  in  the  Petalite  of  the 
mine  of  Uto. 


Manganesot 


Mercury, 


1774 


Gabn  &  Scheele 


In  France,  at  Aveline,  (Vosgea,)  in  the 
Perigueaz,  and  the  Romaneacbe;  Sazo- 
ny,  Bohemia,  Piedmont,  Germany. 


Antiquity. 


19 


Molybde- 
num. 


In  Prance^  in  Daupbmy;  Spain,  at  Al 
maden«  Germany,  at  Idriai  Italy;  Hun- 
gary, near  Chemmtzi  in  America,  in 
Peru,  &c 


20 


Nickel, 


21 


GoiS7 


1783  Suspected  by 
Scheele,  prov- 
ed by  Hielro; 
also  suspected 
by  Berinnan. 


1751 


Antiquity. 


In  France,  in  the  Vosges,  at  the  mine 
of  Tillot,  environs  of  Mont  Blanc;  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  mines  of  tin  at  Schlanck- 
enwaldi  Saxony,  Sweden,  Iceland,  8(c 


Cronstedt. 


In  France,  in  AUemont;  Saxony,  at 
Scheneberg,  Armabeig',  Freiberg;  Bo- 
hemia, Joachinstat 


22 


23 


Osmium, 


Palladium, 


24 


PUtinum, 


1803 


1803 


25 


Le.  ii, 


1741 


26 


27 


28 


Potassium, 


Khodium, 


Antiquity! 


Tennanl. 


In  France,  in  the  valley  of  Doyaan* 
the  sands  of  several  rivers  on  the  conti- 
nent, the  Rhone,  Garonne,  &c.;  in  Spain, 
Germany,  Hungary,  America,  North  and 
South,  &c. 


WolUston. 


Wood,    Aflsayer 
in  Jamaica. 


Always  mixed  witb  mineral  platinum. 


Always  mixed  with  the  mineral  pla- 
tinum. 


At  Choco^  at  Barbacons,  St.  Domingo* 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  Yald,  South  Ame- 
rica, Spain,  Russia* 


1807 


Sodium, 


29 


Strontium, 


1803 


1807 


Davy. 


In  France,  in  Vienne,  (Isere,)  Poul- 
havuen,  St.  Sauveur,  Lsnguedoc,  &c.( 
Germany,  in  Carinthiat  Siberia,  at  Tar 
nowttzi  in  Spain;  England,  in  Derby 
shire,  &c. 


: 


Wolhston. 


Dav> 


1807 


Indicated  by  Da- 
vy. 


Wherever  there  exists  lignioui  plants, 
particularly  at  Dantzic,  in  the  Vosges, 
America,  Russia. 

"Always  mixed  with  mineral  platinum. 


In  France,  Spain,  in  the  plants  which 
grow  on  the  holders  of  the  Meditem- 
neant  Egypt;  Hungary 


In  l^'Tsnce,  near  Paris,  at  Menilmontat, 
Montmatre,  Beauvior,  (Mancc))  Penn- 
•ylvaniai  Scotland,  at  Strontiant  Peru, 
Inear  Popayan,  &c.         
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15 
16 

18 


Naraet  of  the  tabitancef  with 

which  the  ore  is  united  in  the 

mines. 


Osmium^  mineral  platinam* 


tte?«fo3  p*«5i«»  ?««-«•  «'"*«»«°- 


Mineralized. 


Oxygen,  and  mixed  with  pet*  Mineralized, 
alite  and  tourmaline. 


Oxygen,  sulphuric,  and  phos- 
phoric acids. 


Sulphur,  silver,  hydrochloric 
acid. 


19 


Sulphur,   oxygen,   and   lead, 
forming  the  molybdate  of  lead. 


20 


21 


Oxygen,  arsenic,  iron,  cobalt* 
sulphur. 


Silver,  copper,  sulphurets.  ofjNatiye. 
iron  and  copper. 


22 


23 


24 


Iridmm,  mineral  platinum. 


25 


26 


tr 


Mineral  platinum. 


Mineralized. 


By  means  of  the  voltaic  pilCi 
but  in  very  small  quantities. 


The  oxide  is  mixed  with  soot 
and  oil,  and  melted  in  a  strong 
fire. 


Native  and 
mineralized. 


Mineralized. 


Bfineralized. 


Mineralized. 


Mineralized. 


Palhidium,  rhodium*  osmium, 
iridium. 


Oxygen,  sulphur,  sulphuric, 
carbonic,  phosphoric,  hydrochlo- 
ric, chromtG,molybdic,aiid  arsen^ 
ical  acids. 


Oxygen,  sulphuric,  hydmhlo- 
rie,  carbonic,  and  nitric  adds. 


Mineral  pUtinum. 


28 


29 


Oxygen,  sulphuric,  hydrochlo< 
rie,  and  carbonic  acids. 


Mineralized. 


By  the  humid  process. 


The  sulphuret  is  mixed  with 
lime,' and  heated  in  iron  vessels) 
the  mercury  is  voUtilizcd. 

By  treating^the  Molybdicacid 
as  the  oxide  of  Cobalt  is  treated. 


The  oxide  is  mixed  with  soo* 
and  oil,  and  melted  in  a  strong 
fire. 


Sometimes  roasted,  and  treated 
with  mercury,  and  distilled. 


By  the  humid  process. 


By  the  humid  process. 


It  is  treated  by  nitro^muriktic 
acid,  and  precipitated  by  muriate 
of  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate 
calcined. 


Mineralized. 


MioeralizedT 


Mineralized. 


ManeralizeST 


Oxygen  and  acidt  in  the  state 
of  sulphate  and  carbonate. 


Mineralised. 


The  sulphuret  is  pounded, 
washed,  roasted,  and  melted  in  a 
furnace  with  charcoaL 


By  treating  the  hydrate  of  pot- 
ash at  a  high  temperature  with 
iron . 


By  the  humid  process. 


By  treating  the  hydrate  of 
aoda,  at  a  high  temperature^  with 
iron. 


By  mcstns  of  the  voltaic  pile^ 
but  m  very  small  quantity. 
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Fraetical  Chemistry. 


li 


16 


17 


18 


19 


30 


31 


33 


33 


the 
metmls. 


Iridium, 


Lithium, 


Manganese, 


Mercury, 


Colour. 


Silverifh  white. 


Undetermined. 


Grayish  white. 


Molybde- 
num, 


Nickel, 


Gold, 


Osmium, 


Palladium, 


34 


35 


Platinum, 


White,  appr'ing 
to  silver. 


Deep  gray. 


Chuifiter. 


Undetet'd. 


Undeter'd. 


Brittle. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


18.6800 
at  least. 


Undeter'd. 


Degree  of  fu- 
sibility. 


Infusible  in 
the  heat  of 
the  forge. 


Undeterroin'd 


6.8500 


Fluid. 


brittle. 


Deep  gray. 


Pure  yellow. 


Powder  blacker 
bluetsh. 


White,  appr'ing 
to  silver. 


White,  appr'ing 
to  sUver. 


Lead, 


36  Potassmm, 


37 


38  Sodium, 


39 


Rhodium, 


Strontium, 


Gray  white^  ap- 
proaching blue 


Grayish  wbite. 


Grayish  white. 


Grayish  white. 


Undetermiiied. 


Brittle. 


Ductile. 


Pulverulent 


Ductile. 


Ductile. 


Ductile. 


Ductile. 


Brittle. 


Ductile. 


Undeter'd. 


13.5680 


-39®  Cent.  th. 


7.4000 


8.3790 


19.3610 
19.3580 
^e  note 
at  end.t 


Undeter'd. 


13.0020 
11.6370 


33.6690 
30.9800 


160®   Wed'd. 
pyrom. 


Action  of  heat 
and  air. 


Not  oxidable. 


Oxidable      in 
the  open  air. 


Scarcely  fusi- 
ble. 


160®  Wcd»d  P 


33®  Wed'd  py 
rom. 


Infusible  in 
the  heat  of 
the  forge. 


A  little  lens 
fusible  than 
iron. 


Infusible  m 
the  heat  of 
forge. 


11.3520 


360®  Genu  tb. 


0.86507 


appears    to 
be  11.0000 


0.97338 


Undeter'd. 


58®  Cent  th. 


Intumble  \n 
the  heat  of 
the  forge. 


90®  Cent.  th. 


Undetermurd 


Very  oxidable 


Oxidable  aod 
volatile. 


Acidifiable    & 
volatile. 


Scarcely  oxid- 
able. 


Not  oxidable. 


Oxidable    und 
volatile. 


Not  oxidable 


Not  oxidable 


Oxidable  and 
vitrifiable. 


Oxidable      in 
the  open  tir 


Not  oxidable. 


Ondabie     Si 
tiie  open  sir 


Very  oxidable 
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ActioD  of  acid  with  lieat. 


NiCricof  40^.  Baume. 


Sulphuric  of  60®. 


li  Kg  action. 


16  Violent,  Mlutlon  complete. 


17  Slight,  aqlutijn  incomplete. 


18 


30 


31 


K  No  action. 


19 


Penning  molvbdic  add,  a  gri^ 
bh  insoluble  powder. 


Strong',  complete  solution. 


No  action. 


23 


25 


37 


No  action. 


Strong,  solution  complete. 


Violent. 


Feeble^  but  with  a  w5Si 
acid,  complete. 


Feeble. 


Hydrochloric  of  30®. 


No  action. 


Very  strong. 


Very  strong. 


SBght,  but  solution  complete. 


^  No  action. 


Strong,  complete  solution. 


36  Violent,  solution  complete. 


No  action. 


38  Violent,  solution  complete. 


39  Very  strong,  solution  complete. 


Feeble. 


No  action. 


Feeble. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


Very  feeble. 


No  action. 


Strong,  converted  into 
the  insoluble  sul- 
phate of  lead. 


Violent,  forming  an  in- 
soluble  sulphate. 


No  action. 


Violent,  forming  an ,  in 
soluble  sulphate. 


Violent,  forming  an  in- 
soluble sulphate. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


Feeble. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


Feeble. 


Violent,  solution  com* 
^lete; 


No  action. 


Violent,  solution  com- 
plete. 


Violent,  solution  com 
plete. 
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Practical  Chtmutry* 


30 


31 


33 


Names  of 

the 
'  metalf. 


Tellurlaiiiy 


Titanium, 


Ttingttenf 


33  Uranium, 


34  Zinc, 


Dates 

of 

Discorery. 


1782 


iTsr 


1781 


1789 


1541 


Names  of  the 
Discoverers. 


HuUer. 


Gregor. 


DelhUgatt. 


Kiaproth. 


Indicated  by 
racelsus. 


Pa 


Names  of  the  places  where  the  principal 
mines  are  found. 


\ 


In  Transylvania,  at  Offenbanger, 
Fatzbay,  in  the  mines  of  Blaria  Lo* 
zetto. 


In  France,  near  Limoges,  at  AUemont, 
Hungary,  near  Boiniki  Spain,  at  Cajo- 
elo;  America;  England,  in  Cornwall,  && 


In  France,  in  the  department  of  Isere 
and  Haute  Yienne^  Bohemia,  at  Zinn- 
wald;  Saxony,  at  Ehrenfreidersdoif; 
Sweden,  at  Bilverg,  h.c. 


In  France,  at  Simphorien,  near  Att 
tun,  environa  of  Limoges^  Bohemia,  at 
Goachinsthat;  Saxony,  at  Schverfocrg; 
England,  in  Cornwall. 


In  France,  at  Vizille,  (Ysere,)  Bigoo 
ry,  (haute  Pyrenees;)  Sweden,  at  Dam- 
mera;  England,  counties  of  Somerset  and 
Nottingham!  8 wabia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
&c. 


30 


Names  of  the  substances  with 
which  the  ore  is  united  in  the 
mines. 


Iron  and  gold,  gold  and  silver, 
gold,  silver,  and  sulphur,  lead, 
sulphur,  and  copper. 


31     Oxygen. 


32 


33 


34 


Oxygen  and  lime,  oxygen  and 
iron;  forming  the  "tungsiates." 


Oxygen  in  the  slate  of  protox- 
ide and  peroude. 


C^y^eh,    Cadmium,   sulphur, 
carbonic  and  sulphuiic  acids. 


State  in  which 
they  are  found 


Principal  processes  of  reduction. 


Mineralized, 


Mineralized. 


Mineralized. 


Mineralized. 


Mineralized. 


By  tlie  humid  process. 


By  mixing  the  oxide  witli  soot 
and  oil,  and  melting  in  a  strong 
fire. 


Ey  treating  the  acid  of  Tung" 
sten  as  the  oxide  of  Cobalt. 


By  mixing  its  oxide  with  soot 
snd  oil,  and  melting  in  a  strong 
fire. 


By  treating  the  Calamium  m 
closed  vessels^  with  Charcoal,  the 
zinc  sublimea,  and  is  afterwards 
melted. 


*  There  are  six  others  meUls,  whose  existence  waa  first  admitted  by  analogy,  or  be- 
causd  the  matters  from  which  they  are*  extracted  have  the  greatest  resemblance  to  me- 
tallic  oxides,  viz:  Magnesium,  Glucinium,  Lidiium,  Aluminium,  Thorium,  and  Zir* 
conium.  The  existence  of  these  metals  has  been  proved,  and  otbeza  discoTeiedi 
since  this  table  was  prepared. 
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Names  of 

the 
metiJs. 


30  TeUurium, 


3] 


32 


33 


Titanium^ 


Tung«ten» 


Unnium, 


Colour. 


White,  applying 
to 


Cfaaneter. 


Brittle. 


Reduh  brown. 


Blueisb  gray. 


Deep  gny. 


34. 


Zinc, 


Grayish  white, 
approaching  to 
blue. 


BriiUe. 


Brittle. 


BfitUe. 


Ductile. 


8peci6G 
Gravity. 


6.1150 


5.a000 


17.6000 
17.5000 


9.000 


7.1000 
6.8610 


Degree  of  fii< 
sibility. 


A   liUle   lesslVeiy  oiidable 
fusible  tbani 
lead. 


Intusible  in 
the  heat  of 
the  forge. 


Almost  infusi- 
ble. 


Almost  inlusi-l    Oadable. 
ble. 


370°  Cent.  th. 


Action  of  beat 
and  air. 


Ozidable. 


Ozidable; 


Oxidable  and 
volatile. 


Action  of  acid  with  heat. 


Nitric  of  40^Baame. 


Hydrochloric  of  30^ 


30 


ol 


Strong,  solution  complete. 


Scarcely  perceptible. 


32  Scarcely  perceptible. 


33 


Strong  solution  complete. 


34 


I 


Strong  solution  complete  • 


Feeble. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


Feeble;  but  with  weak 
acid,  the  solution 
complete. 


Salpbaricof60°. 


No  action. 


Feeble. 


No  action. 


No  action. 


Very  strong,    solation 
complete. 


t  Whenever  two  specific  gravities  are  expressed,  the  first  is  that  of  the  metal 
hammered  or  condensed,  by  rolling.  Several  other  metals  have  been  discovered  since 
the  date  of  this  table,  and  several  of  the  compartments  marked  undetermined,  will 
be  found  in  the  last  edition  of  Thenard.    . 
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Pbysleal  Selenee* 


Second  Bepori  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Meteorology^  of  the  Jlmeriam 

Phiheophieal  Society  and  FranUin  InstibUe. 

In  commendDg  this  report  we  have  still  to  regret  that  the  eztent  of  our 
correspondence  north-west  and  south-east  is  not  great  enough  to  enable  us 
to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  our  great  storms  in  those  directions;  and  of 
course  we  cannot  determine  the  direction  of  the  winds  in  those  boundaries 
— a  knowledge  which  we  believe  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
science  of  meteorology.  The  committee  do  not  jet  despair,  however,  of 
extending  this  correspondence  so  far  as  to  attain  so  desirable  an  end,  and 
with  the  hope  of  aiding  this  extension,  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  a  few 
of  the  most  remarkable  storms  which  have  occnred  since  their  first  report. 

These  we  are  sure  will  be  found  to  be  highljr  interesting,  even  with  the 
imperfect  knowledge  which  our  limited  correspondence  enables  us  to  give 
of  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  character  of  some  of  them  varies  from 
our  great  north-east  storms  which  come  from  the  south-west.  Thej  seem  to 
have  travelled  southwardly  or  south -east  wardly,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
storms  of  the  14th  and  15th  of  May,  of  the  20th  of  May  and  19th  of  June. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  gentlemen  throughout  the  country,  who  may 
see  this  report,  will  communicate  to  us  any  fact  connected  with  the  stormi 
here  detailed,  which  may  either  be  favourable  or  adverse  to  the  generali- 
zation upon  which  we  have  ventured. 

It  would  be  particularly  desirable  to  know  the  boundaries  of  the  great 
rain  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  June,  to  the  north-east.  For  this 
purpose,  if  gentlemen  living  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  the  north 
of  New  York,  would  consult  their  meteorological  journals,  and  let  us  know 
whether  it  rained  there  at  that  time  or  not,  and  which  way  the  wind  blew, 
they  would  confer  a  great  favour  on  the  committee.  From  the  nature  of 
the  remarks  below,  it  will  be  understood  what  kind  of  information  is  want- 
ed. We  hope  every  gentlemen  to  whom  this  is  sent  will  be  induced  to 
furnish  a  faithful  correspondent,  who  will  at  least  carefully  observe  all 
storms,  their  beginning  and  ending,  and  the  course  and  changes  of  the  wind, 
during  their  progress.  The  labour,  though  great,  of  collating  numerous 
journals,  *ai)d  deducing  from  them  general  conclusions,  will  be  cheerfully 
continued  by  the  committee.  These  journals  are  carefully  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  will  be  accessible  to  any  meteor- 
ologist who  may  wish  to  consult  them. 

We  now  proceed  to  detail  the  phenomena  attending  the  most  remarkable 
rains  and  storms  which  took  place  between  the  date  of  our  first  report  and 
the  eleventh  of  November,  1835;  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend 
the  report  with  greater  ease,  we  recommend  him  to  bear  in  mind  this 
remarkable  generalization — In  all  the  seven  etorma  examined^  the  wind  biew 
towards  the  point  tvhere  it  was  raining.  To  this  rule  there  is  not  one  excep- 
tion;  /or  though  the  very  first  storm  mentioned^  that  of  the  26th  of  April, 
terminated  at  Philadelphia,  and  passed  on  to  the  north-east,  with  the  wind 
still  from  the  north-east,  it  appears  plainly  that  a  much  greater  storm  was 
raging  at  that  very  time  at  no  great  distance  to  the  south-west,  in  the  very 
direction  towards  which  the  wind  was  blowing. 

The  storm  of  the  20th  of  May  was  evidently  too  local  in  its  character  to 
form  an  exception.    As  it  is  known,  however^  that  many  of  our  summer 
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storms  set  in  with  the  wind  near  the  surface  of  the  groimd,  blowing  from 
the  centre  of  the  storm,  it  becomes  a  question  of  high  importance  to  inres* 
tigate  the  cause  of  this  difference. 

Storm  of  ^h  and  S^ih  pf  JSlpril^  t8S5.-~On  the  night  of  the  26th  and 
morning  of  the  26th  of  April,  at  PhUaddphM,  there  was  a  great  rain,  with 
the  wind  at  north-east  At  the  end  of  the  rain  the  wind  continued  from  the 
northeast  with  abated  yiolence,  being  almost  calm  on  the  morning  of  the 
S7th,  with  the  lower  clouds  from  the  west-north-west,  and  the  upper  clouds 
from  the  west.  At  three  P.  M.  the  wind  was  from  the  east,  pretty  fresh. 
At  six  P.  H.  a  Terj  great  rain  commenced,  which  continued  through  the 
night,  the  wind  changing  round  by  the  north,  and  at  ten  the  next  morning 
it  still  rained  very  hard,  with  the  wind  from  the  north-west,  and  yiolent. 
The  rain  began  to  abate  at  seven,  the  wind  being  siill  yiolent  from  the 
west-dorth-west,  and  at  eight  the  rain  ceased,  with  the  wind  west-north- 
west, its  violence  having  a  little  abated.  The  barometer  was  now  rising 
rapidly. 

At  Cape  May i  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  the  wind  was  violent  from  the 
south. 

At  BaUifnore^*  the  rain  was  very  great  on  the  night  of  the  25thy  and  con- 
tinued the  most  of  the  day  of  the  26th.  The  wind  was  north-east  all  day 
00  the  27th.  The  rain  began  at  three  P.  M.  became  very  heavy  at  four, 
and  continued  so  through  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  wind 
was  north-west,  and  scud  and  heavy  cumuli  were  rolling  off  to  the  south- 
east   The  wind  was  west  in  the  afternoon. 

At  Hushing^  Long  Island,  New  York,t  after  the  rain  of  April  25th  and 
26tb,  the  wind  continued  north-east  till  half  past  two  o^clock,  P.M.  of  the 
27th,  when  it  was  south-west.  At  six  it  was  south,  and  at  seven  P.  M.  it 
changed  suddenly  to  south-east  The  rain  commenced  at  nine  P.  M.  and 
continued  till  half  past  twelve  P.  M.  of  the  28th.  The  wind  was  very  high. 
In  the  morning  was  north-east,  and  at  noon  north-west,  continuing  so  all 
day. 

At  Middletown,X  Connecticut,  after  the  rain  of  the  25th  and  26th,  the 
wind  was  variable  till  some  time  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  when  the  rain 
commenced,  and  continued  violent  The  wind  was  easterly  till  eleven,  A. 
M.  when  it  changed  to  south-east,  at  noon  to  south,  and  at  two  P«  M.  to 
west,  the  rain  continuing  with  unabated  violence  all  the  forenoon.  ]^rom 
fi?e  P.  M*  of  the  26th  till  noon  of  the  27th,  the  barometer  fell  more  than 
an  inch.     The  wind  westerly  in  the  afternoon. 

At  Brown  Uniotrnty^^  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  After  the  rain  of^  th^ 
25th  and  26th,  the  wind  hauled  round  by  the  north  to  north-west,  and 
cleared  on  the  evening  of  the  26th.  On  the  27th,  the  wind  came  round  to 
the  east  In  the  afternoon,  and  the  evening  was  cloudy.  On  the  28th,  from 
three  to  four  A.  M.  there  was  a  heavy  blow  from  the  east,  with  copious 
rain;  at  ten  A.  M.  the  rain  ceased,  the  clouds  beginning  to  be  broken,  and 
the  wind  violent,  hauling  southerly.  At  one  P.  M.  the  wind  was  south- 
west, very  heavy;  at  four  P.  M.  the  wind  was  westerly,  its,  violence  had 
abated,  and  the  clouds  were  broken.  The  barometer  began  to  rlse«  The 
weather  cleared  from  nine  to  ten  P.  M.  the  wind  having  abated;  on  the 
next  day  the  wind  was  westerly.  ' 

*Oar  correspondent  is  Dr.  6.  Sproston,  U.  S.  Navy, 
f  Our  corretpondent  at  Flashing^  is  Mr.  C.  GilL 
#Oar  correspondent  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith. 
§Oiir  oorretpondent  ie  Professor  Caswell. 
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Siorm  of4ihand  5th  of  JSprUj  1^5.— Brawn  VMoeniiy.  Oo  the  3d  of 
April}  18S5,  there  was  a  greet  rain  Id  the  nig^t,  commeiiciDg  between  eiglit 
and  nine. 

On  the  4thy  at  soD-rtaey  the  wind  was  north-east,  bat  daring  the  morniDg 
it  haaled  to  the  north  and  north-west;  towards  night  swang  back  to  the 
north-east,  and  blew  heaviij  during  the  night.  There  was  a  mist|  but  do 
rain. 

On  the  5th,  at  sun-risoi  the  wind  was  heavy  from  the  north-east;  there 
was  rain  occasionalljr  during  the  daj.  From  seven  to  eight  o'clock,  P.  H. 
the  wind  came  round  to  the  south-west  The  douds  had  broken  away  at 
nine,  and  the  sky  was  clear  at  ten. 

6th,  light  shower  at  nine  P.  M.  wind  south-west. 

BaUimore^*  Maryland.  On  the  3d,  the  wind  was  east,  south-east  and 
east.  There  was  a  light  sprinkling  of  rain  from  two  to  four  P.  M.  The 
sky  was  overcast  in  the  evening. 

On  the  4th,  the  wind  was  east  in  the  morning,  south-east  in  the  aftemooo, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  rain  at  fiftv  minutes  past  ten,  A.  M.  to  twelve.  The 
rain  recommenced  at  nine  P.  M.  with  lightning*  and  continued  with  high 
wind  through  the  night,  turning  to  sleety  snow  at  twenty-five  minutes  past 
nine,  A.  M.  of  the  5th,  and  terminating  at  fifty  minutes  past  ten,  A  M« 
with  the  wind  east.  At  twelve  the  wind  changed  round  to  the  west,  with 
a  heavy  reflux  of  cumuli  from  the  east.  At  sun-set  the  wind  was  soath- 
ivest,  with  some  rain;  stariight  at  ten  P.  M. 

Philadelphia,  On  the  3d  and  4th,  the  wind  and  lower  clouds  were  from 
the  north-east,  the  upper  clouds  from  the  south-west,  and  middle  clouds 
from  south-west,  with  very  hard  rain,  commencing  some  time  in  the  ni^ht 
of  the  4th,  with  thunder  and  hail;  continuing  on  the  5th  very  hard«  with 
wind  east-north-east,  violent  till  half  past  ten,  A.  M.  The  wind  changing 
to  east  at  eleven,  blew  less  violently,  and  was  south-south-east  at  one  P.  M. 
nearly  calm;  the  lower  clouds  south.  The  wind  was  south  at  half  past 
three  P.  M.  strong  from  west-south-west  at  six  P.  M.  strong  on  the  6th,  the 
wind  moderating  a  little.  The  rain  ceased  at  noon;  very  little  in  the 
afternoon. 

At  Itushingj  Long  Island,  New  York.  On  the  4th,  the  wind  rose  at 
half  past  ten  P.  M.  north-east,  having  been  gentle  in  that  direction  for  two 
days.  It^was  very  high  the  next  morning  in  the  same  direction,  at  a  quarter 
past  seven;  at  quarter  past  twelve  was  very  high  from  the  east;  at  half  past 
three  brisk  from  the  south-east,  and  at  six  high  from  the  south-west.  Rain 
commenced  with  thunder,  at  half  past  eleven,  A.  M.  and  with  some  inter- 
mission, ended  at  two  P.  M. 

At  Baltimore.  On  the  4th  of  May,  at  half  past  three  P.  M.  a  nimbus 
rose  from  the  west,  against  a  strong  south-east  wind;  it  burst  at  four,  with 
thunder  and  lishtning,  and  rained  nine-tenths  of  an  inch. 

Storm  of  Jmy  151%  1835. — Norfolk^  Virginia.  On  the  morning  of  the 
I5th,  there  was  a  great  rain,  ending  at  twelve  o'clock.  At  FhUade^hia^ 
all  that  morning  there  was  a  strong  wind  and  lower  clouds  from  north,  and 
upper  clouds  from  south- south-west,  continuing  till  four  P.  M.  when  the 
clouds  disappeared.  During  the  same  morning,  at  Brown  Univenity^  the 
wind  was  north-east;  with  mistjr  rain  till  twelve. 

At  Flushing^  the  same  morning,  the  wind  was  high  from  the  north-east, 

*Our  correipondent  is  Dr.  G.  S.  Sprotton*  U.  8.  Navy. 
t  From  the  newtpapen* 
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the  lower  clondg  from  the  nerth-east,  the  middle  from  the  north,  and  the 
upper  from  the  west,  and  at  Cincinnati^*  Ohio,  south-weat. 

This  rain  seemed  to  have  travelled  south,  for  it  ceased  to  rain  at  Phila* 
delphia  on  the  I4th,  at  half  past  twelve;  with  the  wind  changing  from  north- 
east to  north,  it  continued  to  rain  hard  at  Baltimore,  at  tnree  P.  M.  and 
onlj  ceased  at  four.  Or  as  it  rained  a  little  on  the  15th,  at  Brown  Univer- 
sitj,  till  twelve,  did  it  spread  outwards  in  all  directions  from  some  centre? 

At  Portsmouth,  sharp  lightningsouth-east, at  half  past  eight  P.  M. 

Storm  of  the  90th  of  JKiy.^^his  last  appears  to  be  the  character  of  a 
rain  which  occurred  on  the  20th  of  May,  at  Silver  Lake^f  Pennsylvania. 
On  this  daj,  at  one  P.  M.  a  violent  thunder  storm  commenced,  with  hail, 
from  the  west,  the  daj  having  been  clear  till  that  time. 

At  Farmington,  Connecticut,:^  a  violent  storm  commenced  at  four  P.  M. 
and  lasted  till  nine. 

At  Flushing^  a  violent  thunder  storm  began  at  five,  and  lasted  half  an 
hour,  preceded  bj  a  squall  of  wind  from  the  west,  the  wind  having  been  all 
day  west 

At  Broum  UniverritVy  a  light  shower,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  from 
six  to  eight  P.  M.  wind  south  westerly  all  day. 

At  Philadelphia^  about  seven  P.  M.  a  strong  wind  commenced  suddenly 
from  the  north-west,  it  having  been  pretty  strong  from  the  south'south-west 
all  day;  at  the  same  time  when  the  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  north-west^ 
the  lower  clouds  were  coming  from  the  sou tn- west,  and  the  middle  clouds 
from  the  north-west;  at  eight  o^clock  it  t>egan  to  rain,  barometer  rising  .05  of 
an  inch  in  an  hour.  There  was  some  thunder,  but  not  much  rain  tul  some 
time  in  the  night* 

At  Baltimore,  it  was  clear  on  the  20th  at  ten  P.  M.  and  did  not  begin  to 
rain  till  late  in  the  nisht,  and  it  continued  showering  the  next  day  till  a 
quarter  past  nine,  P.  M. 

Storm  of  Juhj  15thj  1835— *At  twelve  o'clock  a  violent  rain^  with  hail, 
commenced  at  *Ballimorey  with  the  wind  north-east,  continuing  till  seven  P« 
H«  The  course  of  the  wind  in  the  afternoon  not  given,  but  on  next  day  it 
was  west;  on  the  same  afternoon  and  evening  there  fell  tremendous  floods 
at  Woodbury,  New  Jersey.  At  five  P.  M  •  when  it  was  raining  hard  in  New 
Jersey,  the  wind  changed  to  north  at  Philadelphia,  with  very  dense  black 
clouds  coming  rapidly  from  the  south,  and  at  six  o'clock  a. most  violent  rata 
commenced,  lasting  till  about  eleven  P.  M.  with  the  wind  ffpm  the  north. 
During  all  this  time  there  was  a  most  violent  gale  at  New  York^  from  the 
north-east;  the  rain  commencing  there  at  nine  r.  M.  while  at  Waehington 
dty,  the  wind  continued  all  that  day  and  the  next,  from  the  aouth-west, 
with  rain  on  the  15th,  at  what  hour  not  mentioned.  At  Lancaeter,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  wind  was  north,  with  rain,  which  is  not  stated,  to  have  been 
remarkable.  From  the  phenomena  here  recorded,  it  appears  that  the  wind 
below  at  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington  City,  was  blowing 
towards  a  point  in  New  Jersey,  for  several  hours,  at  the  same  time  when  it 
was  raining  there  most  violently.  The  satne  was  the  case  at  Philadelphia, 
at  least  the  clouds  were  coming  thick  and  dark  above,  from  the  same  pointy 
while  the  wind  below  was  going  to  that  point. 

^PriNn  the  newsptpeit. 

fOiir  correspondent  it  Dr.  R.  H.  Roie. 

^or  corretpondent  is  Mr.  James  Porter  Hart. 
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Storm  of  November  lUhf  1835^— Hie  particulars  of  this  remaikible 
storm  will  be  given  hereafter  io  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute;  at 
present  we  will  only  say  that  at  Oswego^  in  the  south-east  comer  of  Lake 
Ontario;  at  the  Duck$^  in  the  north-east  comer;  at  Buffalo^  and  various  other 
parts  in  the  south-western  part  of  that  Lake,  the  wind,  when  it  was  most 
violent,  blew  for  several  hours  towards  a  point  in  the  Lake,  near  the  eastern 
end,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  November,  and  it  changed  round  bjthe 
south,  on  south  side  of  the  Lake,  and  by  north,  on  north  side,  to  westward. 

The  north-west  corner  of  this  Lake  has  not  jet  been  heard  from.  Perhaps 
some  gentleman  in  Toronto^  or  some  place  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lake, 
will  have  the  goodness,  on  seeing  this  report,  to  send  us  the  desired  infor- 
mation. 

Tornado  of  June  19/A,  1835 On  the  19th  of  June,  it  rained  all  day  at 

Oxford  and  New  Fork^  with  the  wind  south  in  the  morning,  sontb-west  in  the 
afternoon. 

North  of  Albany  there  was  a  very  great  rain,  beginning  about  eleven, 
A.  M.  as  we  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Guynne,  who  was  travelling  there 
that  day,  and  at  Albany  it  rained  2.45  inches  in  the  afternoon  and  eveoiAgs 
wind  south  in  the  morning,  north  in  the  afternoon. 
^  Broum  UnwenUy.  June  19th  was  clear. in  the  morning,  with  the  wind 
light  from  the  south-west.  The  wind  freshened  towards  ni^t;  the  air  very 
damp,  with  heavy  fog  clouds  from  southerly.  Began  to  rain  from  eight  to 
nine  P.  M.  with  wind  very  brisk  from  south-west.     Rain  0.4  inches. 

JMiddletotDn^  Connecticut.  June  19th,  wind  south  all  day;  very  strong 
in  the  evening;  rain  at  noon,  and  a  thunder  shower  commenced  at  six  P. 
M.  The  barometer  was  lowest  on  the  morning  of  the  SOth;  a  gale  all  the 
next  day  from  the  north-west. 

PorismoiUhj  N.  H.  June  19th,  wind  sooth  at  seven  A.  H.  south-east  at 
two  P.  M.  and  east-south-east  at  sunset  On  the  20th,  ^le  from  half  past 
eight  A.  M.  till  half  past  seven  P.  M.  west  by  north,  with  rain  from  seven 
P.  M.  till  three  A.  M.  of  the  Slst;  at  seven  A.  M.  of  the  20th,  lower 
clouds  west  by  south,  upper  west-north-west;  barometer  lowest  on  the 
morotng  of  the  20th. 

At  Mr.  BloomfieWsy  4  miles  east  from  Piscataway,  New  Jersey.  June 
19th,  about  ten  r.  M.  the  wind  began  to  blow  hard  from  the  south-west, 
and  increased  in  violence  till  about  two  A.  M.  of  the  20th,  when  it  began 
to  abatci  and  about  dawn  was  nearly  calm;  during  all  this  time  very  black 
clouds,  sccompanied  with  terrific  lightning,  without  thunder,  almost  inces- 
sant, were  coming  exactly  against  the  lower  wind  from  the  north-east,  or 
perhaps,  a  little  north  of  that  point,  with  clouds  occasionally  meeting  them, 
moving  with  the  wind,  and  the  interval  between  the  very  black  clouds  was 
so  bright  and  silvery,  that  the  stars  could  hardly  be  distineuished.  About 
sunrise  the  north-east  wind  t>egan  to  blow,  and  by  eight  A.  H.  had  increased 
to  a  gale,  perfectly  clear;  continuing  violent  till  about  twelve  M.  when  it 
began  to  abate,  and  at  two  P.  M.  it  had  died  away.  Next  day  it  was 
strong  from  the  south-west. 

19th.  On  this'' same  day,  about  five  P.  M.  a  violent  land-spout  took  place 
at  New  Brunswick  and  its  vicinity.  It  appeared  in  form  of  an  inverted 
cone  of  smoke,  reaching  the  ground  with  its  apex,  and  its  base  among  the 
clouds;  it  lasted  only  a  few  moments  in  a  place,  and  progressed  easterly,  a 
little  north,  with  a  slow  motion,  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles  an 
hour;  it  was  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  widef  and  within  that  breadth 
left  neither  trees  nor  houses  standing;  all  the  trees  were  thrown  inwardSt 
and  generally  forwards;  many  of  the  houses  had  their  walls  prostrated 
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outwards,  and  the  shiDgles  were  thrown  down  in  great  oambert  io  StateD 
Island,  along  with  a  shower  of  hail  and  rain,  from  fifteen  to  twentj-five 
miles  north-east  from  where  thej  were  taken  up.  During  the  fall  of  the 
hail,  on  the  north  side  of  the  vetn,  the  wind  was  strong  from  the  southland 
on  the  south  side  of  the  vein,  the  wind  chopped  suddenly  round  to  the 
north,  the  wind  having  been  south-west  before.  At  the  distance  of  a  few 
hundred  jards  from  the  spout  at  its  passage,  the  wind  was  not  remarkably 
strong. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  to  our  correspondents  to  observe  and  note 
every  phenomenon  which  may  tend  to  establish  or  refute  the  generalization 
to  which  we  turned  their  attention  at  the  commencement  of  this  report.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  altogether  consistent  with  the  generalization  here 
spoken  of,  that  all  our  great  storms  which  set  in  from  some  eastern  point, 
terminate  with  the  wind  from  some  western  point;  and  our  correspondents 
will  recollect  that  all  the  phenomena  detailed  in  our  first  report  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Among  the  storms  there  detailed,  not  the  least  remark- 
able was  that  on  the  d2d  of  March,  1835,  in  which  there  was  a  perfect  calm 
at  Philadelphia  for  several  hours,  with  an  extremely  low  barometer,  the 
sky  was  very  cloudy,  without  rain,  while  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  most 
violent  rain  all  round  Philadelphia,  with  very  strong  wind  towards  Phila- 
delphia. 

Was  the  air  at  this  moment  rising  over  Philadelphia  so  rapidly  as  to  carry 
up  the  drops  of  rain  and  throw  them  off*  at  the  sides  of  the  ascending 
GolomnP  Both  the  rapid  afflux  of  air  towards  Philadelphis,  at  that  time, 
and  the  extreme  depression  of  the  barometer  there,  lead  strongly  to  an 
affirmative  answer.  How  extremely  interesting  would  it  be  if  our  corres- 
pondence were  wide  enough  to  trace  these  storms  to  their  commencement, 
and  follow  them  to  their  termination. 

And  if  our  present  attempt  should  fail  to  stimulate  men  of  science  to 
engage  in  the  undertaking  of  investigating  the  dynamical  laws  to  which  the 
movements  of  the  atmosphere  are  subject,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
simultaneous  observations  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  then  this  com- 
mittee/tin/eM  aided  by  Government^  will  have  to  leave  the  work  unfinished, 
and  reluctantly  close  their  labours,  with  perhaps  one  more  report. 

James  P.  Espt,  Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


*1     _  James  P.  Espy,    "^ 


Charles  N.  Bancker,   I     Com.  Alex.  D.  Bache,   j    Com. 

Goavemeur Emerson,  >  Amer.  Henry  D.Rogers,  > Frank. 

Alexander  D.  Bache,  I  Phil.  Soc.  S.  C.  Walker,       )    Inst. 

J  P.  B.  Goddard,    J 


Eemarka  on  the  foregoing  Report,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  sudden  change  of  the  wind  to  the  north-west,  on  the  dOth  of  May, 
at  Philadelphia,  in  the  evening,  about  tiiree  hours  aftei*  a  violent  hail  storm 
and  rain  in  the  north-west,  at  silver  Lake,  Pennsylvania,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  cooline  effects  of  these  depositions  on  the  lower  stratum  of  air, 
between  the  cloud  and  the  earth. 

If  we  suppose  A,  B,  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut,  the  distance  of  the 
lower  part  of  a  cloud,  producing  a  violent  rain,  to  be  one  thousand  yards, 
and  this  whole  stratum  to  be  cooled  down  ten  degrees  of  Fahr.,  which  is  a 
moderate  allowance  both  as  to  height  and  temperature,  the  density  would 
be  increased  about  ^l^th,  and  of  course  it  would  overbalance,  by  its  superior 
weight,  the  columns  of  air  on  the  outside  of  the  rain,  at  I  and  H,  and  move 

^.A^.^^j.  r.^->  al^ A r  au^  .a^....    ^i.  al^  «..-r. .r  At.. au     :«u    « 


PJ^rieat  Scknee. 


pertecond.  WhcDCTcr  a  hard  ihower  t«kn  pttee  from  a  loftj  clood  of 
nodenite  diameter,  such  will  be  the  effect  at  the  surface  of  the  eartlL  For 
as  the  perpeodicular  diameter  of  a  clood,  which  prodnccsi  Tcrr  hard  niiH 
must  be  gread  tbe  drops  of  rain  roast  descend  from  »  great  height,  and  will 
enter  this  lower  stratom  of  air  verj  cold*  sometimes  (rozeo;  the  eBect  will 


Thii  explanation  will  apply  most  satisfactorily  to  the  gale  which  took  place 
at  Portsmouth  aod  Hiddletown,  from  north-west,  aad  in  New  Jersey,  near 
Amboy,  from  the  north-east,  on  the  morning  of  the  80th  of  Jane,  ^fferi 
moat  violent  rtfn,  which  fell  on  the  evening  and  night  previons,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  New  York,  all  round  Albanjr.  The  wind  in  all  these  places 
blew  outwards  from,  where  the  rsin  had  fallen. 

The  air  in  New  Jersey  was  described  a*  piercingly  cold,  and  at  Forb- 
monlh,  New  Hampshire,  it  was  fourteen  degrees  colder  than  on  the  diy 
berore  at  the  same  hour. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  clouds  below  at  Philadelphia  continued  to 
move  from  the  south-west,  on  the  20th  of  Msy,  after  the  wind  changed 
round  to  the  north-west,  while  at  the  same  time  an  upper  stratum  of  ctondi 
was  Goroins  from  the  north-west. 

The  whole  (^enomena  of  this  storm,  and  others  of  moderate  diameter, 
where  the  cloud  does  not  descend  very  low,  as  it  did  on  the  l9th  of  June, 
will  t>e  clearly  comprehended  by  supposing  that  there  is  an  inward  mottoa 
of  the  air  at  the  loner  part  of  the  ciond,  an  upward  motion  in  the  cloud, 
and  an  outward  motion  in  the  upper  part  of  tne  cloud,  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows  in  the  wood-cat. 

This  upward  motion  also,  if  it  could  be  shown  how  it  i*  eB^cted,  would 
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tcmperitiire  retQlttng  from  diminished  pressure,  which  it  is  known  amoants 
to  at  least  one  degreeFahr;,  in  the  case  of  drj  air,  for  every  handred  jards 
of  asccat 

The  wood-cat  is  intended  to  represent  onlj  those  storms  of  moderate 
size  in  which  the  cloud  is  of  sufficient  height  to*  let  the  air  below  become  so 
cooled  as  to  produce  an  outward  motion  at  the  surftce  of  the  earth.  There 
are,  however,  two  other  cases  in  nature,  in  which  the  wind  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  blows  inwards.  First,  when  the  cloud  reaches  down  to  the 
surface,  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  Brunswick  spout. 
Second,  when  the  cloud  is  of  very  wide  extent,  and  the  rain  general;  in 
which  case  the  air  to  supply  the  storm  with  vapour  or  ateass,  cannot  find 
room  to  enter  under  the  cloud  without  carrying  in  with  it  all  the  air  between 
the  cloud  and  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

These  three  kinds  embrace  all  the  varieties  of  storms  in  nature.  Now 
as  the  characters  of  these  three  kinds  of  storms  are  very  distinct,  and  as  it 
will  t>e  very  convenient  hereafter  to  speak  of  them  sepsrately,  I  propose  to 
call  that  kind  which  is  very  narrow,  and  having  the  wind  blowing  inwards 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  primary;  that  one  which  is  of  mean  size,  and  has 
the  wind  blowing  outwards  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  secondary;  and  that 
which  is  very  wide,  and  has  the  wind  blowing  inwards  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  tertiary.  The  choice  of  these  names  arises  from  the  theoretic  proba- 
bility that  all  storms  commence  with  the  first  character,  pass  into  the  second, 
and  terminate  with  the  third.  Jambs  P.  Espt. 
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method  rf  teaching  Chemistry.    By  Jambs  G.  Booth. 

VOB  THB  JOUmVAS  OF  TBS  7BAVKLXK  IHSTITUTE. 

Among  the  votaries  of  any  science,  a  lively  interest  is  naturally  felt  in 
the  publication  of  works  connected  with  that  science;  a  feeling  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  circumstance  of  their  proceeding  from  men  of  high  reputa- 
tion. This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  chemlstfy,  which  is  daily 
hicreasiog  under  the  hands  of  its  followers,  by  the  accumolation  of  new  and 
important  facts,  and  by  the  proposal  of  new  theories  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena. Namerous  works  In  this  science,  of  greater  or  less  comparative 
value,  are  yearly  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  and  yet 
there  are  but  few  which  do  not  either  wholly  fail  of  success,  or  which  have 
more  than  a  limited  circulation.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  so  much  an  Igno 
ranee  of  theory  on  the  part  of  the  author,  as  the  want  of  sufficient  practical 
knowledge  to  enable  him  to  put  much  of  his  theory  to  the  test.  As  chem- 
istry is  a  science  of  facts,  so  It  cannot  be  learned  without  seeing  them,  nor 
taoght  without  being  able  to  exhibit  them;  hence  it  is  that  he  who  has  ex- 
perimented himself,  is  better  able  to  describe  the  restilts  of  his  operations, 
than  he  who  describes  phenomena  of  which  he  has  only  heard  or  read;  for  the 
former  gives  the  more  striking  impression,  which  the  experiment  made  on 
him,  the  latter  the  impression  as  derived  from  a  description.  Another  cause 
operates  to  render  the  great  majority  of  works  in  this,  as  in  other  sciences, 
unsuccessful;  they  are  destitute  of  uniformity  of  execotioOi  Too  few 
authors,  in  commencing  a  work,  are  themselves  aware  of  their  object,  or  if* 
they  be  aware  of  It,  porsue  it  with  that  uniform  and  steady  aim  which 
Is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  complete  success;  hence  many  otherwise  excel* 
lent  treatises  are  rejected  for  this  reason  alone,  while  others  of  inferior  merit, 
hmt  exhibiting  uniformity  of  purpose,  rise  above  and  even  supersede  them. 
^*Whoever  would  please  every  one,  pleases  no  one,^'  does  not  leee  its  force 
by  repetition,  for  there  Is  no  single  work  on  chentistiy  suited  to  every  clam 
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of  readers  or  of  students,  nor  can  it  indeed  be  anticipated  in  a  sdence  em* 
bracing  sach  an  infinite  number  of  facts,  and  such  a  variety  of  objects. 
What  interest  does  the  miner,  or  the  smelter  of  metals  take  in  organic  chem- 
istry? Of  how  little  real  utility  to  the  pharmaceutist  or  mannfacturiDg 
chemist  are  discussions  relative  to  the  subtle  theories  of  the  science?  Is  it 
necessary  for  the  purely  theoretic  chemist  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
details  of  the  manufacturer?  How  little  has  the  student,  when  commenc- 
ing, to  do  with  all  these?  Lastly,  where  is  the  chemist  who  can  embrace 
ikem  all  with  the  same  energy  as  when  devoted  to  one  only?  Therefore  I 
contend  for  unity  of  purpose,  and  uniformity  of  execution,  and  I  think  the 
answers  to  the  foregoing  questions  will  be  found  conclusive. 

A  work  on  chemistry  has  lately  appeared  to  which  the  name  of  its 
author  alone  would  ensure  success,  though  not  perfectly  free  from  the 
faults  I  have  above  endeavoured  to  point  out;  for  notwithstanding  these,  it 
possesses  merits  of  a  peculiar  kind,  entitling  it  to  consideration.  Whoe?er 
would  call  over  the  names  of  chemists  of  celebrity,  of  the  present  day,  aod 
omit  in  his  catalogue  that  of  Professor  Mitscherlich,  of  Berlin,  the  founder 
of  the  doctrine  of  isomorphism,  would  do  great  injustice  to  him  and  to  the 
school  to  which  he  belongs.  For  although  this  doctrine  be  not  folly  deve- 
loped, it  has  nevertheless  been  resorted  to  with  success,  for  correcting  for- 
mer errors,  and  strengthening  certain  theories,  and  promises  to  become  an 
important  agent  in  disclosing  the  hidden  operations  of  nature.  All  that  we 
have  hitherto  known  of  Mitscherlich  are  a  few  treatises,  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  French  translations,  and  we  are  now  introduced  to  him  as  the 
author  of  a  ^*Manual  of  Chemistry.''  I  propose  giving  a  sketch  of  the  sub- 
jects contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  volume,  (for  the  whole  has  not 
yet  appeared)  and  would  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  at  the 
close,  to  a  few  remarks  on  an  important  subject,  viz.  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  pursued,  in  communicating  the  facts  of  chemistry  to  the  uDioi- 
tiated. 

The  work  commences  without  preface  or  introduction,  the  first  page  coo- 
taining  an  enumeration  of  the  elements  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
the  second  thus  unceremoniously  introducing  oxygen  to  our  notice:  ^If  red 
oxide  of  mercury  be  heated  in  a  retort,  the  neck  of  which  passes  through  a 
cork  in  one  opening  of  a  receiver,  then,  through  a  tube  fitted  in  another 
opening,  bubbles  of  air  will  pass  and  displace  the  water  contained  in  an 
inverted  cylinder."  This  is  accompanied  by  a  wood  cut  representing  the 
apparatus,  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  entire  operation.  A  few  de- 
ductions are  then  drawn  from  the  experiment^  viz:  that  therl|  is  a  metallic 
body  liquid  at  common  temperatures;  that  there  is  a  gaseous  body  differiog 
in  its  properties  from  common  air,  this  being  shown  by  transferring  a  part 
of  the  gas  Into  a  smaller  vessel,  and  holding  a  cinder  of  wood  in  it — that 
these  two  are  held  together  by  a  certain  power,  which  is  termed  affinity, 
and  similar  conclusions,  such  as  a  reflecting  student  might  be  supposed  to 
make  for  himself.  The  same  experiment  is  then  supposed  to  be  arranged 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  resulting  metal  and  gas  may  be  weighed,  from 
which  the  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  the  red  oxide  is  composed  of  certain 
quantities  of  the  two  substances  alone,  so  combined  that  their  individaal 
properties  cannot  be  detected,  and  in  this  simple  manner  the  first  clear 
views  of  the  effects  of  affinity  are  communicated. 

The  method  of  preparing  oxygen  for  practical  purposes,  from  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  is  next  minutely  describe!^  together  with  the  iron  re- 
tort and  gas-holder  employed  In  the  operation.  A  large  number  of  experi- 
ments are  exhibited  by  Professor  Mitscherlich  before  his  class,  which  are 
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not  detailed  in  the  work,  hto  object  in  doiog  so  being  the  desire  of  keeping 
this  first  element  before  the  student  as  long  as  possible,  until  the  latter  shall 
have  fully  made  its  acquaintance  by  a  knowledge  of  its  properties,  thus 
proceeding  upon  the  well  established  principle,  that  the  mind  lays  hold  of 
an  entirely  new  subject  by  slow  degrees. 

The  powers  of  combination  possessed  by  oxygen  are  now  mentioned, 
and  its  compounds  with  manganese  adduced  as  examples  of  the  union  ot 
one  body  with  different  proportions  of  another,  as  if  to  break  the  ground 
for  the  reception  .of  the  difficult  truths  relative  to  combining  proportions, 
and  the  section  is  concluded  by  a  numeral  representation  of  the  five  oxides 
of  manganese,  and  the  three  of  lead. 

The  whole  is  illustrated  by  eleven  wood  cuts,  representing  the  apparatus, 
with  the  mode  of  employing  it. 

I  have  dwelt  more  particularly  on  this  first  section,  that  it  may  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  the  remainder,  and  as  I  wish  to  recur  to  it  at  the  close  for  the 
elucidation  of  a  few  points,  of  which  1  intend  to  treat. 

Hydrogen,  and  its  combination  with  oxygen,  are  next  introduced,  and  an 
experiment  arranged  to  show  the  composition  of  water,  from  which  the 
student  obtains  an  idea  of  the  theory  of  volumes,  and  a  clearer  view  of  the 
atomic  constitution  of  bodies. 

Nitr<^en,  and  its  combinations  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  are  mentioned, 
but  not  specially  treated  of,  As  the  former  will  be  found,  according  to  the 
arrangement  adopted  by  Berzelius,  among  the  acids,  the  latter  with  the 
alkalies. 

The  peculiar  properties  of  sulphur  are  now  described,  and  as  one  of 
them,  its  power  of  crystalizing  in  certain  forms,  from  which  naturally  flow 
obeervations  on  the  regular  forms  of  bodies.  The  solid,  liquid  and  vapour- 
oua  states  are  exemplified  in  the  body  before  us,  and  the  section  closes  with 
the  method  of  obtaining  and  purifying  it  in  the  large  way. 

Selenium  and  phosphorus  are  slighty  noticed,  only  the  combinations  ot 
the  latter  with  sulphur  and  hydrogen  being  given.  Mitscherlich  advances 
the  theory  that  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen lies  merely  in  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus  dissolved  by  the  self- 
inflammable  variety,  adducing  as  an  aigument  the  fact  that  hydrogen  in 
contact  with  phosphorus  for  a  length  of  time,  takes  up  a  small  quantity, 
camng  it  to  phosphoresce  when  exposed  to  the  air.  According  to  Rose's 
analysis,  they  are  chemically  the  same,  and  they  may  be  converted  into  each 
other  by  means  which  we  have  not  as  yet  wholly  in  our  power.  But 
Uitscherlich^s  theory  does  explain  how  the  non-inflammable  is  sometimes 
converted  into  the  inflammable  variety.  It  appears  to  me  probable,  that 
the  non-inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  definite  compound,  in 
which  the  two  substances  are  combined  with  such  force,  as  not  to  inflame 
under  common  circumstances,  but  that  certain  causes  operate  to  decompose 
it,  forming  another  compound  of  hydrogen  and  phosphorus,  by  which  a 
portion  of  phosphorus  precipitates  and  is  diuolved  by  the  new  compound, 
rendering  it  phosphorescent  by  the  state  of  minute  division  of  the  phos- 
phorus. The  union  of  oxygen  in  the  air  with  the  dissolved  phosphorus 
prodoces  heat,  and  this  in  sufficient  quantity,  inflames  the  whole.  By  the 
reverse  action,  the  dissolved  phosphorus  is  again  taken  up  into  chemical 
QDlon,  and  forms  the  non-inflammable  variety,  and  1  think  that  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  explain  the  reconversion  of  one  into  the  other, 
and  their  identity  as  given  by  analysis. 

Chlorine,  with  its  combinations  with  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus, 
bromine,  iodine  and  fluorine,  follow  in  succession.    An  easy  method,  unat- 
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fended  bj  daoger,  of  prefMirkif  iodide  of  nitrogeD  is  described,  whidi 
shows  the  composition  of  this  class  of  bodies.  A  smell  qoantity  of  nitro-hjdro« 
chloric  acid  is  introdoced  into  a  test-tobe,  and  a  few  particles  of  iodine 
digested  in  it  at  a  gentle  heat.  A  part  of  theoiygen  of  the  nitric  comblaet 
with  hjdrogen  of  the  hydro-chloric  acid,  while  the  liberated  chlorine  nnitee 
with  iodine,  forming  a  brown  solntion.  If  ammonia  l>e  added  to  this  sola« 
tioD,  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  of  iodine  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
ammonia,  while  the  iodide  of  nitrogen  precipitates  as  a  dark  brown  powder* 
It  i9  BItered,  and  the  paper,  while  wet,  torn  into  small  pieces  and  dried. 

The  diffasiye  nature  of  the  remarks  on  phospharetted  hydrogen,  wiiile 
the  sulphnretted  i8  passed  over  in  silence,  is  eicased  upon  the  plea,  that 
^the  latter  belongs  more  properly  to  the  acids/^  1  think,  howerer,  this  gas 
might  have  been  exhibited  to  keep  up  in  the  student's  mind  the  chain 
necessary  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  subject. 

A  too  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  of  describing  ^  all  the  non-acid  metal- 
loidal  compounds  in  this  place,"  brings  our  author  Into  difficulty,  for  the 
introduction  of  many  of  them  Is  premature,  as  regards  a  majority  of  those 
for  whom  the  work  was  Intended,  that  is,  for  beginners;  and  accordingly, 
after  describing  cyanogen,  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  combinations  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  followed  by  a  description  of  6Aeen  com* 
pounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  these  again  by  the  combinations  of 
chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine,  with  the  preceding.  The  author,  as  if  awara 
of  having  committed  an  error,  says,  **1  have  considered  it  proper  to  men« 
tion  a  large  number  of  compounds  in  this  place,  and  enough  in  relation  to 
each  of  them  to  excite  some  degree  of  Interest,"  and  offering  as  an  apology 
that  the  **  reader  will  sooo.dlscover  that  a  continued  examination  of  tlMMO 
substances  Is  of  the  highesf  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  asey  be  the  neens 
of  enriching  the  science  with  many  interesting  facts."  But  he  docs  not 
stop  here,  for  aAer  very  properly  describing  the  suiphuret  of  carbon,  we 
are  Introduced  to  certain  compounds  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and 
carbon,  viz.  to  the  amids^  which  close  the  long  seotion  on  carbon.  There 
are  eighty-four  pages  devoted  to  carbon  and  Its  compounds,  and.  only  seventy** 
nine  to  all  previous  substances,  a  circumstance  so  out  of  character  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  work,  and  to  the  principles  which  originated  If,  that  we 
feel  ourselves  led  to  Inquire  into  the  reason  of  this  deviation.  1  offer  the 
following  very  simple  solution;  first,  that  this  subject,  in  all  its  bearings*  is 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  bands  of  the  most  distinguished  chembts, 
necessarily  givine  birth  to  important  facts,  which  ooght  to  be  communlcat* 
ed  to  the  sclentinc  world  as  soon  as  possible;  and  second,  that  Mitscherlich, 
with  his  wonted  ability,  has  himself  investigated  many  of  the  above  com* 
pounds,  and  has  deviated  from  the  principles  on  which  the  work  was  com* 
menced,  from  a  desire  to  make  known  his  discoveries.  That  this  was  ac- 
tually the  case,  I  do  not  assert,  but  such  are  the  condualons  to  be  drawn 
from  a  review  of  the  Manual. 

A  description  of  borium  and  sillcium  closes  the  first  general  diviaion  of 
the  work,  viz.  the  metalloids  and  their  non-acid  mutual  combinations. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  part  of  the  first  volume  Is  occupied  by,  fiisf^ 
the  general  properties  of  air  and  the  gases,  and  second,  those  of  water,  and 
collaterally  of  solid,  liquid  and  aeriform  bodies.  To  gain  a  just  idea  of  the 
plan  of  the  whole,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  a  little  into  detail.  The 
author  observes,  when  introducing  the  subject,  Ht  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
conducive  to  my  end  as  it  certainly  would  be  more  intelligible,  to  bring 
together  In  this  place  what  Is  more  general  in  Its  nature,  and  what  has  been 
often  repeated  hi  the  foregoing,  aAer  a  series  of  experiments  have  l>een 
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inslitoted,  and  many  phenomeDa  exhibited."  I  may  however  obsenre  that 
the  arrangement  is  not  altogether  original  with  Professor  Mitscherlicb,  it 
being  merely  a  modification  of,  perhaps  an  improvement  on,  the  plan  adopt- 
ed by  Berzeltos  in  his  large  work  on  chemistry.  While  the  former  has 
neither  preface  nor  introdaction,  the  latter  precedes  his  system  by  a  some- 
what cursory  notice  of  light,  heat  and  affinity,  and  a  rather  long  article  on 
electricity  and  electro-magnetism.  Berzelius  follows  the  metalloids  by  the 
general  properties  of  gases  and  liquids,  which  sabject  is  considerably  ex- 
panded by  Professor  Mitscherlicb,  as  will  be  seen  presently. 

A  description  of  the  air-pnmp,  followed  by  the  mode  of  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  gases,  naturally  leads  to  an  account  of  the  pressure  of  the 
air  and  its  measurer,  the  barometer.  Mariotte's  law  of  compression,  and 
that  of  expansion  are  properly  here  introduced,  and  we  are  now  prepared 
to  determine  the  composition  of  the  air  by  means  of  hydrogen. 

The  mixture  of  gases,  and  the  circulation  of  oxygen  precede  an  impor- 
tant subject,  namely,  the  examination  of  substances  composed  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen  and  carbon. 

I  propose  hereaHer  to  give  a  translation  of  the  article  on  the  ultimate 
analysis  of  organic  substances,  which,  however,  I  must  remark,  I  think  is 
rather  out  of  place,  in  the  commencement  of  a  work  adapted  to  instruction. 

Flame,  the  distillation  of  wood  and  coal,  lamps  and  furnaces,  are  next 
minutely  described,  and  close  the  general  properties  of  air  and  the  gases. 
A  little  reflection  will,  I  think,  show  us  that  the  greater  part  of  the  subject 
i«  much  more  intelligible  now,  than  it  could  have  been  previous  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  metalloids  and  their  compounds,  and  though  perhaps 
some  of  the  preceding  and  following  articles  might  have  been  omitted  with 
propriety,  yet  I  contend  for  the  superiority  of  the  plan  in  an  elementary 
work,  of  first  introducing  substances,  and  then  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed  in  their  various  actions  and  relations. 

The  properties  of  ice,  the  specific  gravity  of  solids  and  liquids,  and  their 
relations  to  heat,  are  succeeded  by  a  subject  on  which  much  of  the  atomic 
theory  depends,  viz ;  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  vapours; 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  relation  between  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  solid  and  its  atomic  weight  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  vapour  of 
that  body  and  its  atomic  constitution.  From  the  experiments  of  Mitscher- 
licb and  of  Dumas,  it  would  seem  that  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid, 
we  cannot  draw  conclusions  as  to  that  of  the  vapour;  hence  we  cannot  say 
that  if  a  certain  weight  of  carbon  unite  with  a  certain  weight  of  sulphur, 
then  so  much  of  the  vapour  of  carbon  will  unite  with  so  much  of  the 
vapour  of  sulphur.  But  the  difficulties  attending  such  researches  are  too. 
great  to  allow  us  to  receive  the  results  with  implicit  faith,  and  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  await  the  confirming  experiments  of  others  in  this  most  impor- 
tant of  all  subjects  connected  with  the  atomic  theory. 

The  pressure  of  vapours,  and  by  an  easy  transition,  the  theory  of  the 
ateam««ngine,  are  next  treated  of,  and  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  by  the  general  relations  of  solids  to  solids,  of  liquids  to  liquids,  and 
of  these  to  gases,  under  which  we  find  capillary  attraction;  solution,  with 
an  interesting  table  to  be  seen  in  Professor  Beckys  work  on  chemistry; 
precipitation;  filtration;  edulcoration;  the  antiseptic  properties  of  charcoal ; 
condensation  of  gases  by  solids  and  liquids;  many  of  which  subjects  are 
treated  of  in  an  original  manner  by  Mitscherlicb,  and  it  may  be  advisable  to 
offer  them  at  some  future  time,  in  order  not  to  lengthen  this  essay  too  much. 
I  DOW  close  the  analysis  of  this  first  part  of  Mitscherlich's  work,  and  proceed 
with  the  inquiry  started  at  the  cotnmencement  of  these  remarks. 
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A  close  and  carefal  examination  of  the  sectiOD  on  oxygen  brinn  ns  to  t 
fery  important  conclofion  as  totlie  manner  in  which  the  science  of  chemist- 
ry may  and  ought  to  be  taught.  That  there  is  at  present  a  deficiency  in 
regard  to  our  elementary  instruction  in  chemistry,  every  teacher  is  well 
Hware,  and  hence  in  selecting  a  worlc  for  his  classes,  he  chooses  *Hhat  which 
is  least  ezceptionablef^^  thus  plainly  indicating  the  difficulty  with  which  he 
has  to  contend;  but  so  universally  is  nearly  the  same  plan  adopted,  that 
almost  every  one  arrives  sooner  or  later,  at  the  conclusion  that  **a  student, 
when  commencing,  should  have  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject*^* 
Now  we  are  not  to  suppose  our  readers  totally  ignorant  of  numbers,  nor 
destitute  of  a  general  elementary  education,  but  we  must  suppose  them 
ignorant  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases,  that  there  are 
invisible  bodies  around  us  whose  properties  render  them  tangible,  that  all 
the  bodies  seen  in  nature  are  composed  of  a  few  elements.  We  ought  to 
suppose  that  they  cannot  properly  distinguish  between  the  metals,  earths,  or 
alkalies,  and  even  that  they  have  no  definite  idea  of  what  a  metal  Is;  and  yet, 
aware  of  this,  how  few  give  a  course  on  chemistry,  without  preceding  It 
by  a  long  series  on  heat,  light  and  affinity.  In  describing  the  conductiog 
powers  of  solids,  can  the  student  fully  understand  the  subject,  when  many 
solids  are  mentioned,  which  are  quite  unknown  to  him?  Can  he  under  like 
circumstances,  fully  comprehend  the  doctrine  of  the  capacity  for  heat,  the 
pressure  of  vapours,  solution,  distillation  and  the  like?  What  does  he  know 
of  the  bodies  quoted  to  illustrate  these  general  laws,  and  without  which 
they  cannot  be  understood.^  Much  less  is  he  prepared  to  encounter  the 
theory  of  flame,  the  construction  of  lamps  and  furnaces,  subjects  of  great 
importance  to  every  one,  though  they  are  necessarily  lost,  because  the 
terms  used  in  description,  the  essential  terms  have  not  been  defined.  But 
the  most  unaccountable  of  all  seems  to  be  the  development  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  chemical  elementary  work,  of  the  laws  governing  the 
combinations  of  bodies  both  by  atoms  and  volumes.  In  the  tables  of  elec^ 
tive  affinity,  what  does  the  student  know  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  Imryta, 
strontia,  soda,  &c.  or  of  a  salt,  when  he  is  ignorant  of  its  constituents?  He 
no  doubt  conceives  one  body  to  be  pulling  others  with  different  degrees  of 
force,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  he  should  have  more  definite  ideas  on  the 
subject  than  this;  and  yet  a  reference  to  our  chemical  works  will  show  that 
these  doctrines  are  introduced,  and  being  theoretic,  the  reasons  for  and 
against  the  theory  are  usually  brought  forward  and  illustrated  by  a  multi- 
tude of  examples.  Experiments  are  at  the  same  time  Instituted  by  way  of 
proof;  but  I  ask,  does  not  this  savour  of  the  mystery  of  the  adepts  in  al- 
chemy, to  exhibit  a  striking  effect,  and  withhold  the  cause;  for  what 
difference  is  there  between  withholding  the  cause  altogether,  and  explain- 
ing it  in  language  known  to  be  unintelligible. 

But  to  proceed  farihcr,  can  a  student  master  the  subtle  doctrines  of 
affinity,  when  those  more  advanced  experience  some  difficulty  in  reasoning 
upon  them?  For  example,  the  first  law  of  Dalton,  that  ^  the  composltioQ 
of  bodies  is  fixed  and  invariable,  most  be  illustrated  by  a  number  of  well 
selected  facts.  Suppose  we  take  sulphuric  acid,  which  hi  generally  brought 
forward  for  this  purpose.  It  is  an  acid;  what  notion  does  the  begintler  form 
of  an  acid?  When  exhibited  to  him,  he  conceives  it  to  be  something  like 
an  oil,  which  will  corrode  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  To  show  its 
bearing  on  the  above  law,  he  is  informed  that  it  is  always  composed  (a  novel 
idea  to  him)  of  16  parts  by  weight,*  of  sulphur,  and  40  of  oxygen,  and  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  ages  ago,  and  that  made 
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artificiallj  at  the  present  day,  have  precisely  the  same  qualities.  With  what 
a  maltitade  of  new  ideas  is  he  here  overwhelined,  that  there  is  an  invisible 
sahstance,  which  may  be  weighed  oat  and  mado  to  mingle  with  a  solid,  so 
as  to  form  an  acid,  in  which  we  cannot  detect  one  of  the  indtvidaal  proper- 
ties of  the  oonstitnents.  It  were  useless  to  give  more  Instances,  for  every 
one  most  be  struck  with  the  impossibility  of  rendering  a  definition  Intel- 
ligible, where  the  defining  terms  are  not  nnderstood,  and  with  the  in- 
consistency of  teaching  according  to  this  method,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  instmctors  most  be  aware  that  all  their  efforts  cannot  be  crowned  with 
snccess.  The  remarks  made  on  the  first  law  of  combination  will  apply  to 
the  two  remaining  laws,  although  the  difficulties  are  increased  ten-fold,  and 
I  would  beg  the  attention  of  instructors  to  this  subject;  nay,  more  than  this, 
as  oar  science  requires  us  to  ^^question  nature  and  she  will  answer  us,''  so 
I  would  propose  the  same  principle  in  this  case.  Let  those  interested  In 
the  Inquiry,  experiment  for  themselves;  let  them  strike  out  a  course  founded 
apoQ  the  principle,  that  ^a  beginner  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject,''  and  let  them  closely  observe  its  effects  upon  the  student,  for  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  a  reflecting  and  inquiring  student 
oAen  leads  us  to  observations  which  might  otherwise  have  wholly  escaped 
OS,  and  which  may  induce  important  results* 

The  system  adopted  by  Berzelius,  and  founded  on  this  principle,  was 
eagerly  seized  by  others,  and  advantageously  extended  by  Mitscherlich  in 
bis  Compendium,  the  commencement  of  which,  the  section  on  oxygen,  and 
a  few  succeeding,  were  conceived  and  executed  in  a  masterly  style.  He  first 
exhibits  an  experiment,  a  fact,  and  then  makes  such  deductions  as  naturally 
flow  from  it,  making  the  student  acquainted  with  names  In  connexion  with 
facts.  The  constant  mention  of  a  great  number  of  names,  heard  for  the 
first  time,  and  without  knowing  the  properties  of  the  substances  named, 
only  tendbi  to  create  a  confusion  in  the  mind  at  the  threshold  of  the  science, 
in  the  very  place  where  the  utmost  clearness  and  precision  are  requisite. 
Again,  olnervation  teaches  us,  and  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  we  acquire 
ideas  of  things  before  abstract  ideas,  before  we  can  reason  on  those  things. 
This  is  a  strong  argument  in  support  of  my  position,  but  Is  too  generally 
acknowledged  to  require  amplification. 

The  whole  of  Prof.  Mitscherlich*s  Compendium  is  not  conceived  with  the 
aame  energy,  and  only  shows  the  difficult^  of  writing  with  a  manifold  ob- 
ject in  view.  For  instance,  a  majority  of  the  coronounds  described  under 
the  article  carbon,  might  have  been  advantageously  deferred  to  a  future 
portion  of  the  work;  there  existed  no  necessity  for  such  diffuse  remarks  oo 
the  general  properties  of  the  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  inasmuch  as  they 
breaK  in  upon  the  chain  of  elementary  substances,  turning  the  attention  from 
the  principal  objects  to  those  6f  minor  importance,  at  least  less  so  in  the 
commencement  The  article  on  organic  analysis  is  wholly  misplaced,  and 
only  intended  for  those  much  farther  advanced  in  the  science.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  many  other  portions  of  the  work,  which  inevitably  leads  us 
to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  written  for  different  classes  of  hearers,  and 
for  diflbrent  purposes.  On  this  point,  I  refer  to  my  remarks  in  the  intro- 
doctton  to  this  paper,  where  I  attempted  to  show,  in  a  concise  manner,  that 
a  work  on  chembtry  should  possess  unity  and  uniformity  of  plan,  object, 
and  execution,  fie  this  as  it  may,  the  present  volume  of  Mitscherlich'a 
Compendium  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  chemist^s  library. 

PkUaddphiaj  May,  1836. 
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Blbliograpbieal  Xotlee* 

Jl  DreatUe  on  Astronomy^  by  Sir  John  Henchd^  fyc.  fycm  A  new  ediiionf 
with  a  preface^  and  a  aeriei  of  queMtiom  for  the  examination  oj  wluiaAe^ 
by  &  a  Walker.    Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.    1836. 

The  present  edition  of  this  popular  work  on  astronomy  is  adapted  to  the 
use  of  students  in  academies,  by  the  addition  of  a  judicious  set  oi  questions 
for  examination;  a  labour  of  the  editor  which  will  be  appreciated  by  teachers. 
We  have  been  much  gratified  by  a  perusal  of  the  preface  to  this  American 
edition,  in  which  several  interesting  questions  in  astronomy  are  ably  dis- 
cussed. The  principal  of  these  are,  the  extension  of  the  Newtonian  law  of 
gravity  to  the  double  stars,  the  correction  in  the  mass  hitherto  assigned  to 
the  planet  Jupiter,  and  the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium  throughout  space. 


labours  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Both  the  other  subjects  are  treated  in 
a  like  interesting  way,  and  the  evidences  in  favour  of  the  number  assigned 
by  the  present  astronomer  royal  of  England,  Mr.  Airy,  to  the  mass  of  Jupi- 
ter, are  well  put  forth.  The  discussion  in  regard  to  the  resisting  medium, 
as  evidenced  by  the  acceleration  of  the  three  bodies  most  liable  to  its  influ- 
ence, known  as  Encke\  Biela's,  and  Halley's  comets,  leads  the  editor  to 
the  conclusion  that  ^^Encke's  hypothesis  of  a  resisting  medium,  is,  according 
to  the  present  state  of  the  science,  involved  in  new  perplexities,  for  it  is 
found,  by  trial,  that  no  single  estimate  of  the  density  of  this  medium,  or  of 
the  law  of  its  resistance  will  satisfy  the  observations  of  all  three  of  the  com- 
ets which  are  most  liable  to  its  influences." 

The  scientific,  and  even  the  general,  reader,  will  find  this  preface  to  re- 
pay him  for  adding  this  edition  to  the  former  one,  should  he  already  possess 
It.  B. 
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Monthly  Conversation  Meeting, 

The  seventh  monthly  conversation  meeting  of  the  Institute,  for  the  season, 
was  held  at  their  Hall,  March  24th,  1836. 

John  Vaughan,  Esq.,  presented  samples  of  su^r  obtained  from  beets, 
and  made  some  statements  respecting  the  cost  of  its  production  in  France, 
and  the  practicability  of  introducing  the  manufacture  into  the  middle  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Johnson  performed  some  interesting  experiments  with  an 
electro-magnetic  apparatus. 

Mr.  George  Goodman  exhibited  a  Ruthven  printing  press,  of  very  neat 
form. 

Mr.  Hall  Neilson  exhibited  several  specimens  of  a  dry,  bituminous  coal, 
from  the  state  of  Illinois,  remarkable  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  ignites. 
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I^ankHn  InsiUute  Quarterhf  Meeting. 

The  forty-ninth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Institate  was  held  at  their  Hall^ 
on  Thsrsday,  April  21tt.  1836. 

Thomas  Flbtomkb.  Vice  President,  presiding; 

IsAAo  P.  Moanis,  Recording  becretarjr,  P*  T. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  quarterly  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Donations  of  books,  maps,  and  cnarts,  were  presented  by  Messrs.  Carey, 
Lea  &  Blanchard;  Adam  Ramage;  John  C.  Trautwine;  Charles  Roberta; 
Proleasor  A.  D.  Bache,  and  Major  Hartman  Bache,  of  Philadelphia. 

Donations  of  minerals,  from  Mr.  John  C.  Trautwine,  and  rrof.  W.  R. 
Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  from  Mr.  H.  Neilson,  of  Richmond,  Ya. 

John  Yaughan,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  a  specimen  of  sugar, 
made  in  France,  from  the  beet. 

The  New  York  Gold  and  Silversmiths'  Temperance  Society  presented  a 
copy  of  their  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  their  certificate  of  membership. 

Constant  M.  Eakin,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  specimens  of  zinc, 
made  from  the  Pennsylvania  ore,  and  of  brass,  made  with  the  zinc,  under 
the  direction  of  F.  R.  Hassler,Esq.,  intended  for  the  fabrication  of  weights 
and  measures  for  the  United  States. 

The  Actuary  laid  on  the  tables,  the  periodicals  received  in  exchange  for 
the  Journal  of  the  Institute,  during  the  past  quarter. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers  presented  the  forty-ninth  quar- 
terly report  ot  the  Board,  which  was  read  and  accepted,  and,  on  motion, 
referred  for  publication. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  quarterly  report  of  the  finances  of  the  In- 
stitnte,  which  was  read  and  accepted. 
Extract  from  the  minutes. 

Thomas  Flztohbr,  Vice  PreridenL 

Isaac  P.  Moutis,  See.  Sec  P.  T. 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers* 

The  Board  of  Managers  respectfully  submit  to  the  Institute,  their  orty* 
^aarterly  report. 

Daring  the  past  quarter,  the  eourses  of  Instruction  have  closed,  haying 
been  attended  with  their  nsual  success.  The  want  of  accommodations,  se* 
yeraly  felt  last  year,  hu,  however,  tended  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  the 
class  during  the  present  year;  a  fact  which  should  rouse  the  members  to 
additional  exertions  in  eompleting  the  arrangements  for  the  new  hall. 

The  Professor  of  Chemistry  has  evinced  his  ordinary  zeal,  and,  amid  the 
pressure  of  manifold  professional  engagements,  baa  found  time  to  devote  to 
the  instruction  of  his  class.    His  lectarei  have  given  great  satisfaction. 

The  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  has  diversified  the  subjects  of  his 
coarse,  even  more  than  usual,  during  the  past  year,  and  his  lectures  have 
been  well  attended. 

The  Bonrd  return  thanks  to  Mr.  James  C.  Booth,  for  his  yolunteer  lec- 
tures on  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that, 
among  so  vmuit  memben  of  the  Institute  who  are  able  to  contribute  to  the 
information  of  their  fellow  members,  so  few  are  found  to  volunteer  in  the 
cause. 

it  will  be  the  itady  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  to  endeavour  to 

S^ye  more  extent  to  the  system  of  lectures,  by  supplying  the  nights  vacant 
rom  the  want  of  volunteer  lectures. 
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The  Drawing  Schools  have  creaUj  flourished  daring  the  past  year.  The 
namber  of  pupils  in  the  two  departments  has  been  seventj-eight,  many  of 
whom  have  taken  tickets  for  two  quarters. 

The  apathj  which  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  English  School,  is  cal- 
culated to  discourage  botn  the  excellent  instructor,  who  has  presided  oter 
it|  and  the  managers  who  have  so  often  ureed  its  claims  upon  the  members. 

As  of  great  importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  Institute,  the  Board 
proceed  to  notice  the  plan  for  extending  the  accommodations.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  masonic  corporation,  in  Chesnut  street,  has  been  regularly  trans* 
ferred  to  the  Franklin  Institute.  It  has  not  been  deemed  prudent,  nnder 
existing  difficulties  among  mechanics,  to  go  into  the  erection  of  a  new  hall 
upon  this  site  at  the  present  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  committee  who 
have  charjge  of  the  property,  will  use  it  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  insti- 
tntion.  The  members  should  come  forward  liberally,  to  the  full  extent  of 
each  one's  means  and  influence,  to  patronize  the  attempt  to  extend  the 
usefulness  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  by  furnishing  enlarged  accommodations 
for  its  lectures,  its  schools,  its  library  and  reading  rooms,  its  cabinets  of 
models  and  minerals,  and  its  exhibitions. 

The  contribution  to  practical  science  made  during  the  past  quarter,  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Explosions  of  Steam-fioilers,  has  been  one 
of  great  importance,  and  may  well  excite  the  pride  of  the  members.  Public 
opinion  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  borne  along  with  the  final  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, in  their  recommendations  for  preventing,  or  lessening,  these  disas- 
trous accidents.    For  that  report,  the  managers  look  with  great  interest. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts  have  continued  their  useful  la- 
bours in  the  examination  of  numerous  inventions  and  improvements  sub- 
mitted to  them.  Their  impartial  decisions  are,  it  is  believed,  hi^ly 
esteemed  by  practical  men.  At  their  last  annual  meeting,  the  committee 
re-elected  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  Chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  new  plan  adopted  for  the  Journal  of  the  Institute,  has  met  with  con- 
siderable success.  The  same  amount  of  matter  on  mechanics  as  formerly,  is 
afforded,  and,  in  addition,  original  and  selected  articles  on  Physical  Science 
are  admitted.  The  Managers  aeain  call  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
the  fact,  that  their  patronage  of  the  Journal  is  by  no  means  what  it  ought 
to  be.  Let  no  worlcing  man  plead  that  he  has  not  time  to  be  a  reading  man. 
In  the  very  important  part  which  mechanics  have  to  sustaiUf  thev  mast  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  mechanical  science,  or  they  will  fall  behind  in 
estimation  as  a  class.  The  Mechanics*  Register,  attached  to  the  Journal, 
is  not  heavy  reading,  and,  when  more  solid  articles  tire,  cannot  fail  to 
amuse,  as  well  as  to  instruct.  The  Editor,  and  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cations,  deserve  and  receive  the  thanks  of  the  Board,  for  their  united  la- 
bours in  behalf  of  the  Journal. 

The  library  has  Increased  during  the  past  Quarter,  by  forty«^ve  volnmes 
on  useful  subjects.  The  cabinets  of  models  ana  minerals  have  received  a  few 
additions.  When  there  shall  be  more  room  to  display  their  stores,  it  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  additions  to  them  will  be  more,  frequent 

The  number  of  members  is  increasing  steadily.  Since  the  last  report, 
seventeen  members  have  been  admitted,  and  three  have  resigned.  Mr. 
William  Mason,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ryan,  have  become  life  membera  of  the 
Institute. 

Herewith  is  presented  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

M.  W.  Baldwin,  Chairman* 

WiLUAM  Hamilton,  Jlctuary. 
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AMERICAN   PATENTS. 

LIST  OF  AMUICAir  PATENTS  WHICH  ISSUED  IN   HOVEMBERy   1835. 

PfUh  Xemarkt  and  Exemplifieatiana  by  the  Editor, 

1.  For  improvements  in  Manufacturing  the  Prussiates  of  Potash 
and  Soda,  and  in  dying  therewithj  and  with  certain  other  mate* 
rials;  Felix  Foasard,  city  of  Philadelphia;  an  alien,  who  has  resided  two 
years  in  the  United  States;  November  7. 

Mr*  Fossard  obtaiDed  a  patent  for  a  purpose  similar  to  the  foregoiogf  on 
the  14th  of  December,  1832,  and  a  second  on  the  3d  of  April|  1834;  and  in 
his  present  specification  he  has  recapitulated  parts  of  the  former  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  more  fully  known  the  improvements  which  he  has  since  made^ 
which  consist,  mainly,  in  the  ^^process  of  dying  blue  by  the  double  decom- 
position of  a  soluble  ferro*cyanate,  or  prussiate,  and  a  salt  of  iron,  or  other 
metal,"  by  processes  which  ne  sets  forth,  but  which  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
admit  of  being  epitomized,  or  presented  at  all  in  a  form  which  would  inte- 
rest any  one  not  immediately  concerned  in,  and  chemically  acquainted  with, 
dying  processes. 

2.  For  a  Machine  for  Cutting  Straw,  fyc;  Henry  C  Jones,  Salem, 
Warren  county,  Ohio,  November  7. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  cutting  machine  to  distinguish  it  from  a  score  or 
two  of  others,  and  ot  this  the  patentee  seems  to  be  aware,  as  he  says  that 
<*this  machine  is  operated  somewhat  similar  to  other  straw  cutting  machines;" 
after  which  he  proceeds  to  claim  certain  things  which  are  of  little  or  no 
importance,  and  some  of  them,  withal,  not  new. 

3.  For  a  Conical  Arch  Charcoal  Burner;  Ezra  B.  Gilbert,  Ephra- 
tab,  Montgomery  county,  New  York,  November  7. 

The  claim  made  is  to  the  before  described  conical  arch  charcoal  burner, 
for  manufacturing  charcoal.  Excepting  in  shape,  we  do  not  see  in  what 
particular  this  kUn  differs  from  that  patented  by  Mr.  Doolittle,  in  1829, 
and  described  by  him  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  Silliman's  Journal,  p. 
396.  We  have  long  had  by  us  a  model  of  a  charcoal  kiln,  exactly  in  the 
shape  of  that  now  patented.  The  person  who  sent  it  proposed  obtaining  a 
patent,  but  declined  doing  so  when  informed  that  there  was  not  any  thing 
new  in  the  principle  of  it,  or  in  his  mode  of  application. 

4.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Horse  Rake;  James  Pudney,  Stanford, 
Delaware  coonbr*  New  fork,  November  7. 

Two  bars,  eacn  about  seven  feet  long,  are  to  have  rake  teeth  fixed  into 
them,  at  snitable  distances  apart, and  about  two  feet  long.  These  two  bars 
are  to  be  framed  together  bv  timbers  at  their  ends,  so  that  the  two  bars 
may  be  about  two  and  a  half,  or  three,  feet  apart  The  teeth  are  to  point  in 
opposite  directions,  thus,  a  ""^Pl  where  a  a  shows  the  points  of  the 

teethy  a  and  6,  the  timbers       ^  H  by  which  the  two  rake  heads  are 

framed  together.    When       '  ULiw»a  the  rake  is  drawn  forward,  one  set 
of  points  is  on  the  ground,  the  others  serving  as  handles,  by 
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which  to  guide  it.  "When  the  rake  is  fall,  the  upper  ones  are  pnshed  forward 
bj  the  person  who  guides  it,  and  the  rake  roils  ofer,  depositing  the  straw, 
grain,  &c.  The  horse  is  geared  to  a  frame,  allowing  of  this  rolling  OTer, 
which  frame  is  attached  to  the  rake  by  headed  pins,  that  pass  through  a 
slot  in  the  timbers,  6,  which  are  double. 

The  claim  is  to  the  manner  of  ustng  two  heads,  or  rakeoy  and  the  self- 
adjusting  slide,  or  groove,  as  the  ends  of  the  head  bars* 

5.  For  a  Machine  for  Making  Craekere;  Levin  P.  Clark,  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  November  7. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  description  and  drawing,  this  machine 
must  be  less  efficient  than  some  which  have  been  previously  patented  and 
described;  although  the  drawing  is  generally  well  executed,  we  cannot  see 
bow  some  portion  of  the  operations  described  are  to  be  effected,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  make  them  known  to  others.  The  combination  and  arrangement 
are  claimed,  as  is,  particularly^  a  roller  for  turning  the  dough  on  to  the 
moulds,  &c. 

6.  For  a  Machine  for  Cutting  Straw;  Ashman  Hall,  Kent,  Putnam 
county,  New  York,  November  7. 

There  is  to  be  an  angular  knife,  something  like  an  inverted  T,  and  this 
forms  one  of  the  claims;  a  claim  is  made,  also,  to  a  board,  which  is  to  gauge 
the  length  of  the  straw,  and,  lastly,  to  a  spring  to  raise  the  sliding  Ix>ai3; 
the  angular  knife  is  not  new,  and  boards  for  gauging  have  been  often  used 
in  a  similar  way. 

7.  For  a  Orist  Mill;  Phillip  Hauser,  Gncinnati,  Ohia  An  alien, 
who  has  resided  two  years  in  the  United  States;  November  7. 

The  grinding  part  of  this  mill  consists  of  a  common  conical  shell  and  nut, 
like  those  of  the  ordinary  coffee-mill,  without  a  single  feature  of  novelty  eith- 
er in  form  or  substance.  The  claim  is  to  «<the  general  arrangement  and  com- 
bfnation,  but  not  to  the  parts,  taken  separately."  It  is  one  among  those 
gross  pretensions  at  invention  which  would  excite  much  surprise,  were  they 
a  little  more  rare. 


8.  For  a  Rotary  Steam  Engine;  John  6.  Hotchkisa,  New  Haven, 
New  H^ven  county,  CJonnecticut,  November  7. 

Abortive  attempts  at  constructing  rotary  steam  engines  have  beep  nearly 
as  numerous  as  the  attempts  themselves;  some  of  them,  however,  have 
evinced  a  great  degree  of  skill,  although  unsuccessfully  applied;  but  in  the 
machine  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  patent,  we  do  not  perceive 
much  waste  of  talent,  nor  any  thin^  likely  to  disappoint  any  reasonable 
expectations.  The  whole  scheme,  in  fact,  is  one  which  evinces  an  entire 
absence  of  elementary  knowledgOj  on  the  subject  of  steam  to  particiilar,and 
of  mechanics  in  general. 

Steam  is  to  be  admitted  through  a  hollow  shaft  into  a  revolving  metallic 
drum  fixed  upon  it;  this  drum  has  slots,  or  openings,  on  its  periphery, 
through  which  the  steam  is  to  escape,  and  to  strike  against  what  are  called 
^^buckets,"  on  the  inside  of  a  circular  rim,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
which  it  nearly  touches;  the  so  called  buckets  are  represeiited  as  gvoovee 
crossing  the  hollow  rim,  and  formed  like  saw-teeth.  This  hollow  rioi  baa 
also  slots,  or  openings,  to  allow  the  steam  to  pass  tbrooghy  and  a^  vpon  a 
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second  rim  Bimilarly  constructed.  Circalar  beads  are  to  enclose  the  wholOi 
excepting  the  last  hollow  rinii  from  which  the  steam  may  escape  at  the  ends 
of  each  backet 

'^The  principle  of  this  improvement  consists  in  the  combination  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  steam  wheels  aforesaid,  operating  together  in  alternate 
opposite  directions,  bj  the  direct  and  reacting  force  of  the  steam,  as  afore- 
said.'' ■     ' 

9.  For  a  Smut  Machine;  John  Tuck,  Columbus,  Pennsylvania, 
Noyember  7. 

There  is  a  stationary  cylinder  of  sheet-iron  standing  on  a  suitable  frame, 
its  axis  being  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  ten  degrees  with  the  horizon. 
Within  this  cylinder  there  is  a  second,  which  is  made  to  revolve,  the  two 
being  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart.  They  are  both  punched^  prater 
fashion,  their  rough  surfaces  being  towards  each  other.  Within  the  inner 
cylinder  there  is  a  revolving  fan  wheels  extending  its  whole  length.  The 
grain  is  fed  in  at  the  upper  end,  between  the  two  cylinders;  the  revolving 
of  the  inner  one  rubs  the  grain,  whilst  the  wind  from  the  fan,  blowing 
through  the  apertures,  discharges  it,  together  with  the  cheat  apd  cockle, 
the  openings  in  the  outer  cylinder  being  made  large  enough  for  that  purpose. 
The  claim  is  to  the  machine  generally,  and  ^^particularly  to  the  shaft  and 
spirally  arranged  wings  for  causing  a  current  of  air  within  the  revolving 
drum." 


10.  For  improvements  in  the  Jirt  of^  and  Apparatus  for,  the  trans* 
portaiion  of  Ooods  upon  Canals  and  Rail^roads;  John  Elgar^  Gvii 
Engineer,  Baltimore^  Maryland,  November  7«    ("See  specification.) 

11.  For  Canal  Boats,  to  be  propelled  by  steam;  John  Elgao  Civil 
Engioeer,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  November  7. 

A  twin  boat  is  to  t>e  made,  the  outer  sides  of  each  being  vertical  planes, 
parallel  to  each  other.  If  an  ordinary  keel  boat  be  supposed  to  be  cut 
through  the  middle  vertically  and  longitudinally,  and  the  convex  sides  be 
then  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  leaving  a  space  between  them  for  a  pad- 
dle wheel,  the  proposed  form  will  be  understood.  It  is  supposed  that  such 
a  construction  will  prevent  the  washing  of  canal  banks.  The  claim  ia  to 
*'the  straight  external  sides,  with  curved  internal  sides,  of  a  twin  steam- 
boat, to  be  used  on  canals,  and  elsewhere." 

There  have  been  propositions  and  patents  for  similar  boat«,  but  we  do 
not  know  of  any  now  in  use,  nor  do  we  believe  that  they  will  present  the 
anticipated  advantage.  The  water  way  between  the  boats  becomes  less  and 
less  as  the  greatest  convexity  of  the  two  parts  is  approached,  which  causes 
the  water  to  pacA,  and  rise  m  front,  which  will  occashm,  we  apprehend, 
nearly,  or  quite,  as  much  swell  as  a  boat  of  the  ordinary  form,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  create  a  resistance  which  will  consume  a  part  of  the  power 
applied. 

12.  For  Counter  Scales;  Ellas  A.  Hibbard,  Lunenburg,  Essex  coun- 
ty, Vermont,  November  7. 

A  t>eam  is  made,  one  end  of  which  is  graduated  like  that  of  the  steel- 
yard, and  the  other  supports  a  scoop,  or  scaler  into  which  are  put  the  arti- 
cles to  be  weighed.  The  beam  has  a  cross-bar,  forming  its  fulcrum,  ami 
resting  upon  two  uprights;  below  the  scoop^  or  scale,  there  are  suspending 
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links,  with  the  oecetsarr  attaclmic&tB  for  the  scoep  to  rest  on,  and  prewnre 
the  centre  of  gravitj.  The  affair  is  imperfectly  deecribedy  but  the  drawing 
abowB  the  particular  construction  of  the  balance,  which  is  certainiT  inferior 
to  those  imported  counter  scales,  whiich  have  the  weight  above  the  beam, 
and  which  are  now  much  used. 


13.  For  Preparing  Extracts  of  Bark  for  Tanning;  Otis  fiatcbel* 
der,  Bedford,  Hillsborongh  county.  North  Carolina,  November  7. 

The  following  is  the  recipe:  ^*rut  such  quantity  of  the  extract  of  the 
bark  into  the  vat  as  may  be  required;  then  put  upon  the  extract,  vinegar, 
or  some  other  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  gallons  of  vinegar  to  the 
hundred  weight  of  the  extract;  after  that,  put  on  water,  cold  or  warm,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  extract;  then  pulverize  and  mix  well,  and 
then  add  such  quantity  of  water  as  may  be  necessary,  and  the  liauor  is  fit 
for  use.  IVhat  he  claims  as  his  improvement,  is  the  method  of  aissoiving 
in  cold  or  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  acid,  instead  of  boiling,  as  has 
been  heretofore  done.'* 


14.  Fm*  an  improvement  in  the  Manufacturing  of  Horse  Collars; 
Henr^  C.  C!all,  Sterling,  Windham  county,  Connecticut,  November  14. 

This  collar  is,  when  finished,  to  be  in  the  form  of  the  most  approved  col- 
lars now  in  use;  ^Hhe  improvement  consists  in  the  process  of  cutting  whole, 
and  making  without  seam,  or  weltf'  we  are  told,  also,  that  ^'the  pattern 
hereunto  annexed  is  for  the  usual,  or  common,  size;"  but  the  drawing  does 
not  represent  any  such  pattern,  nor  is  any  attempt  at  describing  it  made 
in  the  specification. 

15.  For  a  Sevohing  Screen  for  Cleaning  Orain;  Edward  P.  Fitz- 
patrick,' Mount  Morris,  Livingston  county,  New  York.  .  An  aUen,  who 
has  resided  two  years  in  the  United  States;  November  14. 

Instead  of  using  woven  wire,  in  meshes,  as  is  usually  done,  this  screen  is 
to  have  wires  running  straight  along  it;  of  these  there  are  to  be  several  sec- 
tions in  the  length  ot  the  screen,  each  section  extending  from  one  rim  to 
another,  which  is  fastened  upon  the  axle  for  that  purpose.  The  screen  is 
to  be  inclined, and  the  grain  fed  in  at  the  upper  end,  in  the  usual  way;  the 
wires  in  the  first  section  are  to  be  so  close  together  as  to  allow  only  dust  to 

f»ass;  the  next  is  to  allow  cheat  to  escape;  the  next  small  wheat,  and  the  last 
arge  wheat.  Between  the  two  last  it  is  proposed  to  form  the  cylinder  of 
sheet  metal,  instead  of  wire,  and  to  punch  it  full  of  smooth  round  holes, 
larae  enough  for  the  discharge  of  cockle. 

The  claim  is  to  the  placing  of  rods,  or  wires,  lengthwise  of  the  cylinder, 
from  one  groove  circle  to  the  other,  at  suitable  distances  apart,  for  cleaning 
grain;  instead  of  woven  coverings,  with  numerous  openings. 

16.  For  an  ^Antifriction  Box  for  the  Hubs  of  Carriages;  £yra 
Fisk  and  Joseph  C.  Crreen,  Fayette,  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  Novem- 
her  14. 

This  anti-friction  box  is  a  modification  of  Gamett's  friction  rollers,  of 
which  we  have  had  occasion  to  make  frequent  mention,  as  a  timllar  contri- 
vance has  been  repeatedly  made  the  subject  of  a  patent*  In  our  notices 
of  these  contrivances  we  have  never  seen  cause  to  commend  them,  especi- 
ally when  hitendad  to  be  applied  to  carriage  wheels,  nor  do  we  bellaTn  that 
they  hava  in  any  Instance,  been  really  what  they  parported  to  bo,  iaprove 
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ibeDto  opoB  Ganatt's;  and  ar  to  the  pIsD  now  before  us,  we  ibiok  it  very 
to  the  original  nmngement. 


17.  For  a  Centrifugal  Pneumatic  Steam-Bn^ne;  Charles  J.  Gem- 
way,  city  of  New  York;  an  alien,  who  has  resided  two  years  in  the 
United  States;  November  14. 

A  very  elaborate  description  of  this  engine  is  given,  and  the  advantages 
expected  to  be  derived  from  its  nse  are  folly  set  forth,  bat  no  claim  what- 
ever is  made  to  any  part  of  it;  bat  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  this  omission 
wonld  have  any  tendency  to  vitiate  the  patent,  as  the  general  arrangement 
appears  to  be  new.  We  are  well  convinced,  however,  that  this  is  its  only 
merit,  and  that  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  see  it  in  action,  unless  some 
accident  should  throw  ns  in  the  way  of  its  first  trial,  should  not  that  have 
been  already  made. 

The  furnace  is  to  be  a  revolving  tube,  surrounded  by  a  cas6  supplied 
with  water  for  generating  steam;  this  steam,  and  the  gas  from  the  fire  are 
to  rush  out  together  tangentially  from  the  periphery  of  a  revolving  drum, 
with  a  force  which  is  to  possess  immense  power.  The  fuel  is  to  be  sup- 
plied through  the  hollow  axle  on  which  the  machine  revolves,  and  is  to  be 
thrown  into  the  furnace  by  centrifugal  force.  The  averments  of  the  specifi- 
cation contravene  the  known  laws  of  mechanical  and  of  chemical  philoso- 
phy in  more  than  one  Instance. 

18.  For  CistemSf  Reservoirs^  fyc.  of  Hydraulic  Cement;  Levi 
Kidder,  city  of  New  York,  November  14. 

A  pit  is  to  be  dug,  of  a  circular  form,  and  the  bottom  of  it  Is  to  be  covered 
with  hydraulic  cement,  say  to  the  depth  of  six  Inches;  upon  this  floor  is  to 
be  laid  a  cylindrical  mould,  allowing  solEficient  space  between  it  and  the 
earth  for  the  thickness  of  the  intended  side  wall,  which  space  is  to  be  filled 
in  with  hydraulic  cement;  another  cylindrical  section  is  then  to  be  placed  on 
the  former,  and  the  process  repeated  until  the  wall  is  of  the  required  height. 
To  counteract  the  external  pressure  from  water  in  the  soil,  the  cistern  may 
be  supplied  with  water  from  any  convenient  source,  as  thef  work  proceeds. 
The  claim  is  to  the  foregoing  process;  a  claim  which  can  be  as  well  sustaioed 
as  most  of  those  previously  set  forth  in  patents  for  making  cisterns  of  by- 
draoUc  cement;  but  no  better. 

19.  For  Anodyne  Jillerative  St/rup;  Rezin  Thompson,  Rome,  Smith 
county,  Tennessee,  November  14. 

Take    2  oz.  extract  of  henbane,, 

14  oz.  extract  of  walnut,  or  butternut, 
2  oz.  essence  of  sassafras,  and 
1  gal.  simple  sirop. 
Dose  for  an  adult,  half  a  table  spoonful,  &c. 

20.  For  Raising'  Vessels  from  the  Water  for  the  purpose  of  Re- 
pair; Rufus  Porter,  Bellerica,  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts, 
November  14.  (See  specification.) 

21.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Smut  Machine;  Edward  B.  Fitz^ 
patiick.  Mount  Morris,  Livingston  county,  New  York,  November  14. 

This  smut  machine  is  to  consist  of  an  outer  stationary  cylinder,  standing 
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▼ertically,  its  periphery  being  formed  of  loDgitadlDel^rods  or  wires,  placed 
so  close  together  that  grain  will  not  pass  between  tbeoiy  whilst  the  dost 
from  the  smut  will  escape  readily.  Within  this  there  are  to  be  revolving 
beaters  formed  by  extending  square  iron  rods  from  one  set  of  cross  arms  on 
the  lower  end  of  a  revolving  shaft,  within  the  cylinder,  to  other  similar  crosa 
bars  near  the  upper  end  of  the  sliaft,  and  close  within  the  heads  of  the 
cylinder;  thoFe  rods  are  to  be  made  ragged  at  their  edges,  and  placed  near 
together  on  the  cross  arms,  extending  from  the  shaft  to  the  periphery  of 
the  cylinder.  They  are  not  to  run  directly  along  with  the  cylinder,  but 
spirally,  just  as  they  would  stand  supposing  them  to  be  put  in  straight  at 
first,  and  one  of  the  sets  of  cross  arms  to  be  then  turned  half  way  roondy 
thus  giving  a  spiral  direction  to  the  rods. 

The  grain  is  to  be  fed  in  through  the  upper  head  of  the  cylinder,  and  to 
escape  through  an  opening  in  the  bottom  head;  but  in  passing  down  it  is 
driven  forcibly  about  by  encountering  the  spiral  beaters,  the  shaft  of  which 
revolves  with  great  rapidity,  and  by  this  means,  it  is  said,  the  smat  is 
effectually  removed. 

The  claim  is  to  the  above  described  manner  of  constructing  a  smat 
machine. 


22.  For  Preparing  and  Using  Elastic  Japan  far  Leather;  Wil- 
liam Gates,  Hanover,  Cbatauque  county,  New  fork,  November  14. 

The  japan  is  to  be  prepared  by  boiling  two  quarts  of  linseed  oil  until  the 
yellow  scum  disappears,  then  adding  two  ounces  of  umber,  and  one  of  li* 
tharse,  and  boiline  again  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  after  this  the  dryers  are  to 
lie  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquor  poured  off.  Eight  ounces  of 
India  rubber,  in  shreds,  are  to  be  heated  in  a  vessel  with  two  quarts  of  spirits, 
of  turpentine;  to  these  are  to  be  added  the  two  quarts  of  boiled  oil  and  the 
compound  is  to  be  kept  at  a  boiling  heat  until  the  gum  is  completely  dissolved^ 
which  mav  be  six  hours.  Eight  ounces  of  asphaltum  are  then  to  be  added 
and  dissolved.    This  constitutes  the  japan. 

The  second  part  of  the  process  consists  in  laying  the  varnish  on  the 
leather,  which  is  to  be  done  by  a  brush  or  sponee,  and  in  the  rubbing  dowa 
and  slicking,  which  are  minutely  described.  The  claims  made  are  to  ^'the 
particular  method  of  compounding  the  japan  so  as  to  make  it  elastic,  and 
at  the  same  time  permit  it  to  dry  readily;  and  the  manner  of.  affixing  it  to 
the  leather." 

We  do  not  see  any  thing  in  the  manner  of  compounding  the  japan,  which 
is  new  to  us,  either  as  respects  the  materials  employed,  or  the  mode  of 
treating  them;  nor  is  the  manipulation  of  laying  it  on,  rubbing  it  down, 
slicking,  &c.  generally  distinguished  from  the  plans  heretofore  followed. 

23.  For  a  Fire-place  and  Cooking  Stove;  Joshua  Douglass,  Durham, 
Cumberland  county,  Maine^  November  14. 

This  stove  does  not  require  description,  as  we  could  not  possibly  distin- 
|;tiish  it  from  numerous  others;  the  claims  are  to  the  *^  fire-place  and 
jointed  damper,  as  combined  with  the  cooking  stove,  in  the  manner  des* 
cribed.^' 


24.  For  a  Truss  qf  Oum  Elastic,  for  Inguinal  Hernia;  Varnum 
Wilkinson,  city  of  New  York,  November  14. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  truss  is  said  to  be  the  formation  of  it 
without  the  employment  of  metal  or  of  wood^  in  any  part  of  it;  the  pad  also 
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being  diSereiit  in  ahape  from  others.  Tba  patentee  says  that  he  had  naed 
India  rubber  before  Dr.  Heintzelman  obtained  his  patent  for  a  pad  of  that 
inateriaU  bat  we  could  point  to  trusses  where  not  onl?  the  pad,  but  the 
strap  also  was  of  India  rubberi  made  some  jears  prior  to  Heintz^Iman's 
patent,  which  latter  was  not  for  the  material  emplojed,  but  for  the  particular 
manner  of  using  it.  The  present  patentee  has  left  his  description  so  vague 
and  general  as  to  be  very  far  indeed  from  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the 
patent  law. 

85.  For  a  Machine  for  Extracting  Hair  from  Skinsj  Nahum 
Swett,  Readfieldy  Kennebec  county^  Maine,  Noveniber  14. 

The  skin  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  revolving  cylinder,  to  which  it  is  to  be 
attached)  by  means  aescribed  in  the  specincatioOy  but  very  inadequately 
represented  in  the  drawing.  An  elastic  roller,  covered  with  India  rubber, 
which  is  again  covered  with  leather,  is  borne  up  by  spiral  springs  against 
the  revolving  cylinder,  and  the  hair  is  to  be  taken  oflf  by  means  of  a  knife, 
fixed  for  that  purpose.  The  claims  made  are  to  the  particular  manner  of  con- 
structing the  cylinder,  and  of  fastening  the  skin  thereto;  the  mpde  of  con- 
structing the  elastic  roller,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  several  parts. 

26.  For  a  Truss  for  Hernia;  Robert  Semple,  Concordia  Parish, 
State  of  Louisiana,  November  14. 

The  general  construction  of  this  truss  is  that  most  commonly  employed, 
the  improvement  claimed  being  in  *Hhe  construction  and  material  of  the 
front  pad;"  which  is  to  be  formed  of  wood,  and  to  be  covered  with  thin 
sheet  lead,  or  a  composition  of  lead  and  zinc.  This,  it  is  said,  makes  a 
block,  or  pad,  so  light  as  to  be  easily  retained  in  its  place,  whilst  the  polished 
surface  of  the  metal  prevents  the  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

Hard  substances  have  been  so  long  used  for  pads  to  trusses,  that  a  claim 
to  them  simply,  would  be  unavailing.  One  with  a  pad  of  solid  lead  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  patent.  Ivory  has  been  used  for  at  least  forty  years, 
and  is  as  smooth  and  light  as  one  of  wood  covered  with  metal;  we  really, 
therefore,  cannot  perceive  any  ground  upon  which >the  present  claim  is  to  be 
sustained. 


27.  For  Propelling  Boats  by  a  Spiral  Screw;  Edward  P.  Fitzpat- 
rick,  Mount  Morris,  Livingston  county,  New  York,  November  23; 

The  shaft  of  this  screw  is  to  swell  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  resemble  two 
cooes  united  at  their  bases,  and  the  spiral  thread  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
is  also  to  be  wider  at  the  middle  than  at  the  ends;  the  so  making  this  screw 
constitutes  the  whole  claim.  The  spiral  screw  propeller  has  been  so  often 
patented,  tried  and  condemned;  that  its  history,  if  written,  would  be  one  of 
disappointed  hopes,  which  might  well  serve  as  a  beacon  tofutu^e  voyagers. 
We  do  not  believe  that  it  can  ever  be  made  to  f|ssume  a  form  by  which  it 
will  be  rendered  efficient,  and  most  certainly  that  given  to  it  by  the  present 
patentee  will  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  redeem  its  character* 

28.  For  a  Cheese  Press;  William  C.  Greenleaf,  Audover,  Oxford 
county,  Maine,  November  23. 

A  follower  is  to  be  forced  down  by  a  toggle  joint,  the  pressure  being 
oontinoed  by  hanging  a  weight  to  a  lever,  or  arm«  attached  to  the  joint. 
The  patentee  says,  ^  I  do  not  claim  the  original  invention  of  the  toggle 
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jointf  but  I  do  claim  as  mj  inrention  its  application  to  the  purpose  of  press- 
ing cheede.**  Independently  of  the  toggle  joint  having  been  previooslj 
used  for  the  purpose,  such  a  claim  we  esteem  as  altogether  worthless^  for  if 
a  claim  to  the  < 'application"  is  Talid,  there  may  be  as  many.patents  for  one 
press  as  there  are  articles  to  be  pressed.  The  law  grants  patents  for  any 
^^  new  machine."  ' 


29.  For  a  Spark  Catcher^  George  Holbrook,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
Novenaber  23. 

We  do  not  perceive  any  essential  difference  between  this  spark  catcher 
and  some  others  which  have  been  previously  patented.  The  sparks  are  to 
be  arrested  by  coverings  of  wire  gauze,  and  are  to  fall  into  a  tobular  re- 
servoir surrounding  the  chimney.  The  arrangement  of  the  coverings  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  others,  but  not  to  an  extent  which  changes 
Us  character.  The  claim  made  is  to  ^the  manner  of  constructing  and 
applying  the  frames  as  set  forth." 

30.  For  a  Machine  for  Dressing  Feathers;  Bartholomew  Smith, 
Schodack,  Rensellaer  county.  New  York,  November  23. 

A  tub  of  sheet  iron  is  to  be  made,  which  may  be  six  or  eieht  feet  in 
diameter,  and  its  bottom  is  to  be  perforated  with  numerous  small  noles.  ^  A 
vertical  shaft,  which  is  to  be  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a  wheel,  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  tub,  and  carries  a  number  of  curved  whippers,  ur 
beaters,  which  are  to  act  upon  the  feathers.  A  covering  of  sheet  iron,  or  of 
any  other  suitable  material,  say  of  cotton  ticking,  is  to  rise  above  the  toti, 
and  tp  surround  the  beaters  and  feathers.  Under  the  middle  of  the  tub 
there  is  to  be  a  small  furnace  for  heating  the  feathers,  the  heat  being  con- 
fined, and  reflected  under  the  tub  by  a  tin  vessel,  or  casing.  It  does  not 
appear  that  water  or  steam  are  to  be  in  any  way  employed  m  the  process- 
There  is  not  any  claim  made,  and  the  only  difference  which  we  see  between 
this  machine  and  others  is  in  shape;  to  some  of  them  it  is  certainly  inferior, 
being  less  convenient,  and  neglecting  an  agent,  steam,  which  is  very  advan- 
tageously employed  in  dressing  feathers. 

31.  For  Mministering  Medicine  by  Steam;  Benjamin  Grut,  city 
of  New  Fork,  November  23. 

Steam  is  to  be  conducted  through  certain  herbs  placed  upon  a  strainer  in 
a  tin  vessel)  the  vapour  being  led  to  the  place  desired  through  a  tube  in  the 
top  of  the  vessel. 

^  It  is  the  method  of  disengaging  and  applying  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
plants,  herbs,  and  roots,  to  a  local  part  of  the  body,  for  which  I  claim  a 
patent  as  my  own  invention,  and  not  previously  known." 

32.  For  a  Bedstead  and  Mattress  combined;  Edmund  CherringtoD, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  November  23. 

Instead  of  the  sacking  bottom  usually  employed,  tubes  of  metal,  with 
worm  springs  and  steel  plates,  are  to  support  the  mattress.  The  posts  and 
rails  are  to  be  put  together  by  dove-tail  fastctfiings,  which,  if  they  differ  from 
those  formerl  V  used,  are  not  clearly  explained.  The  claims  made  are  to 
**  the  steel  plates  attached  to  the  worm  springs  In  the  metal  tubes,  and  the 
manner  of  applying  the  same;  and  the  manner  of  putting  the  bedstead  and 
mattress  together,  and  fastening  them  with  a  dove-tail  and  button."    The 
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manner  oF  applfing  the  steel  Bpringii  ftc*  if  the  ftme  as  in  the  next  article^ 
to  which)  therefore,  we  refer. 

^  33.  For  a  Spring  t6  he  used  in  Sofas,  Chairs,  4'^.  Edmund  Cber- 
ringtoD,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  November  23. 

We  insert  the  whole  description.  *^Two  worm  springs  are  enclosed  in 
brass,  or  other  metal,  tubesi  a  steel  plate  of  tiie  length  required,  is  attached 
to  the  hooks  on  the  ends  of  the  worm  springs,  and  extends  from  the  one  to 
the  other.'' 


i«' 


^What  I  claim  as  my  ioTention,  and  not  previoaslj  known,  is  attaching 
the  steel  spring  as  aforesaid,  and  applying  it  to  the  purposes  above  des- 
cribed." 

Spiral  steel  springs  are  to  be  enclosed  in  tubes,  like  those  of  spiral  spring 
weighing  machines,  and  rows  of  these  are  to  be  placed  along  each  side  w 
the  frame  of  the  sofa  seat,  (or  bedstead;)  to  these  are  hooked  thin  metal 
straps  extending  from  side  to  side,  like  strained  girths,  and  upon  them  the 
mattress,  in  the  former  patent,  and  the  sofa  seat  in  the  present,  are  to  rest. 

34.  For  improvements  in  the  Constructing  qf  Rail  Roads$  Elisha 
Johnson,  Qvil  Engineer,  Rochester,  Monroe  county^  New  York,  No- 
vember 28. 

The  patentee  of  the  improvements  which  are  described  is,  it  appears, 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Towanda  Rail  Road,  commencing  at  the  city  ot 
Rochester,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  object  proposed  is  to  save  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  labour  and  cost  in  filling  up  when  there  are  to  be 
embankments.  The  whole  description,  with  the  accompanying  observations 
occupy  considerable  space,  and  all  that  we  can  do,  at  present,  is  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  mode  of  procedure. 

In  passing  through  a  well  timbered  district,  where  embankments  are  to 
be  made,  a  road  is  constructed  by  fixing  vertical  blocks,  or  posts,  of  rough 
timber,  squared  at  the  ends;  these  may  be  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  be 
placed  ten  feet  apart,  lengthwise  of  the  road$  upon  them  are  to  be  placed 
round  cross  timbers,  12  feet  in  diameter  and  9  in  length;  these,  of  course, 
being  spotted  to  fit  on  to  the  uprights.  Longitudinal  pieces  of  round  tim- 
ber, not  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  are  to  be  hewn  flat  at  top,  and  squared 
at  the  ends,  in  lengths  of  ten  feet  Hard  string  pieces,  S  by  4  inches,  are 
to  be  spiked  on  to  the  lonsitudinal  pieces,  and  upon  them  the  cars  are  to 
run.  ^'The  framed  earth  boxes  are  of  a  new  and  particular  form,  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  completing  the  excavation  and  embankments;  they  are  to 
have  four,  six,  or  eight  wheels.  Those  with  eight  wheels  have  four  earth 
boxes,  one  at  each  end,  to  dump  endwise,  and  two  in  the  middle,  to  dump 
at  the  sides. 

The  embankments  are  to  be  made  by  filling  in  along  this  temporary  rail 
road,  and  it  is  to  be  continued  in  use  until  there  has  been  a  perfect  settling 
of  the  earth,  serving  during, this  period,  all  the  purposes  of  transportation; 
after  which  the  permanent  rails  are  to  be  laid  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  claims  made  are  to  the  application  of  such  rough  timber  as  is  at  hand, 
in  the  way  described.  The  use  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  embanking,  and 
for  transportation  during  the  settling  of  the  earth.  The  extending  of  the 
road  into  and  through  swamps  and  prairies;  and  the  covering  the  whole  of  the 
timber  with  earth,  excepting  the  ribbons  on  which  the  iron  plates  are  spiked. 

A  large  part  of  the  specification  is  devoted  to  a  display  of  the  advantages 
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which  are  to  result  from  the  nede  ef  prooedim  adoptedi  the  tteem,  how* 
evert  bj  which  resalts  are  attaioedf  are  the  only  things  patentable*  How 
mnch  of  the  plan  proposed  is  to  be  considered  as  new,  is  left  to  the  jadg« 
ment  of  those  informed  in  the  history  of.  the  constniction  of  rail  roads;  we 
will  remark,  however,  that  we  do  not  find  any  thing  set  forth  in  that  clear 
and  discriminating  manner  which  is  requisite  to  secure  it  under  a  patent 

85.  For  Machinery  for  Making  Horse  Shoes;  Henry  Burden,  Troy, 
Rensselaer  county,  New  York,  November  23. 

The  specification  of  this  patent  refers  to  three  sheets  of  drawing,  repre- 
senting the  machinery  very  clearly;  it  must  be  manifest,  therefore,  that  we 
cannot  here  attempt  a  description  of  it  in  words.  The  machine  is  evidently 
constructed  by  one  possessing  much  skill  and  knowledge  in  mechanics;  and 
all  the  accounts  we  have  heard  of  its  performance,  concur  in  representing 
it  as  effecting  the  intended  purpose  in  a  very  perfect  manner. 

36.  For  a  Spring  Saddle;  Adam  Hickman,  Abington,  Washington 
county,  Virginia,  November  23. 

The  claim  made  is  to  a  *^spring,  which  is  attached  to  the  hind  plating  of 
the  tree,  thence  running  to  the  under  part  of  the  can  tie,  and  working  on 
brass  or  steel  plates,  fastened  to  the  under  part  of  the  cantle;"  *^wnich 
spring  gives  the  cantle  and  steel  bars  an  action  similar  to  the  operation  of 
a  bellows,  the  saddle  itself  being  drawn  over  the  steel  bars." 

37.  For  a  Marine  Hoisting  Jipparatus;  John  C.  Campbell,  and 
Increase  S.  Withington,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  November  26. 

This  apparatus,  we  are  informed,  is  intended  to  raise  sunken  vessels;  to 
float  itranded  vessels  off  shore ;  to  carry  vessels  ever  shoals;  and  to  raise 
them  out  of  the  water  for  repair. 

''These  objects  are  effected  by  sinking  hollow  boats,  or  casks,  filled  with 
water,  and  attached  to  the  object  to  be  raised,  and  then  eipelling  the  water 
by  a  forcing  pump  from  the  boats,  or  casks,  and  supplying  its  place  with 


air." 


The  manner  in  which  this  may  be  done  is  described,  presenting  nothing 
new  in  principle,  or  in  practice,  but  exhibiting  the  application  of  a  mode  of 
raising  vessels  which  has  been  more  frequently  resorted  to  than  any  other, 
and  that  from  time  immemorial.  The  patentees,  however,  limit  themselves 
to  the  particular  construction  of  the  apparatus  described,  their  claim  being 
to  ''the  machine,  or  apparatus,  herein  described,  as  combined  together  for 
the  purposes  before  mentioned." 

• 

38.  For  an  improvement  in  Steam  Boilers;  Thomas  Asbcrofl,  Ma- 
chinist, Boston,  Massachusetts.  An  alien,  who  has  resided  two  years  in 
the  United  States;  November  26. 

This  is  a  complex  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  main  vertical  cylindrical 
boiler,  surrounded  by  six, or  any  other  convenient  number  of  small  boilers, 
each  of  which  is  to  have  its  separate  furnace.  The  main  boiler  may  be  a 
cylinder  of  thirteen  feet  in  height,  and  two  in  diameter,  closed  at  top,  and 
at  bottom.  A  casing  round  this  boiler,  and  distant  from  it  about  three  or 
four  inches,  eitends  up  to  the  top  of  the  main  boiler,  and  is  open  for  the 
escape  of  smoke,  &c.    Another  case  surrounds  this^  and  is  called  Uie  sttnm 
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passage;  this  is  closed  both  at  bottom  and  top,  bnt  communicates,  by  means 
of  tubes,  witb  the  main  boilen 

The  six  surrounding  boilers  are  to  be  upright,  and  about  three  feet  in 
height,  their  bottoms  being  about  even  with  that  of  the  main  boiler;  thej 
consist  of  water  compartments,  surrounding  the  furnace,  and  receive  their 
supply  from  the  main  boiler  exclusively.  The  steam  from  each  of  them 
passes,  through  tubes,  into  the  steam  passaee,  and  then  into  the  main  boiler. 

The  claim  is  to  <Hhe  combination  of  boilers  and  apparatus  before  de- 
scrii>ed,  by  which  one  main  boiler  of  greater  height,  and  less  exposed  to  the 
heat,  is  enabled  t6  supply  water  to  one  or  more  smaller  boilers,  which  are 
more  exposed  to  the  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  constantly  full 
by  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  main  boiler. '^ 

We  cannot  concur  with  the  patentee  in  the  idea  that  such  a  boiler  can  be 
made  at  less  cost  than  one  of  the  ordinary  construction;  great  difficulty 
must  be  encountered  in  it,  from  the  incrustation  which  will  take  place 
within  the  smaller  boilers,  but  the  anticipated  circulation  of  the  water  will, 
it  is  calculated,  prevent  this,  an  effect  to  which  we  do  not  believe  that  it 
will  be  equal. 

dO.  For  Chilling  the  Interior  Surfaces  of  Cast-iron  Cylinders; 
Henry  Saunders,  Dobb's  Ferry,  West  Chester  county,  New  York,  No- 
vember 7. 

Conical  boxes  have  been  chilled  on  their  inner  surfaces  by  casting  them 
upon  solid  metal  cores,  which  are  driven  out  whilst  the  iron  is  yet  hot;  but 
cylindrical  metal  cores  cannot  be  thus  removed.  The  present  patent  is 
taken  for  so  constructing  cylindrical  metal  cores,  that  they  can  be  readily  re- 
moved, leaving  the  cast  cylinders  smooth,  true,  and  hand,  on  the  intenor. 

To  effect  this  object,  the  cores  are  to  be  divided,  longitudinally,  into  two, 
three,  or  more,  pieces,  and  these  are  to  be  kept  together  by  collars  passing 
over  projections  on  their  ends,  for  that  purpose;  conical  wedges,  or  pins, 
are  used  to  keep  the  pieces  properly  extended,  by  driving  them  into  open- 
ings in  the  ends  of  the  core.  Those  persons  who  have  noticed  the  manner 
in  which  hat  blocks  are  divided,  to  remove  them  from  hats  with  enlarged 
crowns,  will  at  once  understand  the  principle  adopted  in  the  present  case. 
The  claim  is  to  *^all  iron  castings,  of  whatever  form,  size,  or  kind,  having 
cylindrical  interior  faces,  and  which  shall  be  chilled  upon  iron,  or  other 
metallic  pios,  composed  of  two  or  more  parts,  and  divided  longitudinally.'^ 

40.  For  a  Mortising  Maehinef  John  M'Bride,  Richmond,  Wayne 
county,  Indiana,  November  26. 

In  this  machine,  the  chisel  is  made  to  advance  upon  the  piece  to  be  mor- 
tised, instead  of  causing  the  piece  to  move  under  the  chisel.  The  chisel  isr 
to  be  acted  upon  by  two  compound  levers,  one  of  which  is  to  be  moved  up 
and  down  by  the  band.  The  fulcrum  of  the  lever  to  which  the  chisel  is 
attached,  is  on  a  kind  of  slide,  which  is  caused  to  progress  forward  by  a  pall 
falling  into  a  rack.  The  precise  way  in  which  this  is  effected  is  not  clearly 
shown,  and,  indeed,  there  is  considerable  obscurity  in  the  description  of  the 
machine  in  |eneral,  so  that  a  workman  could  not  undertake  to  make  it  from 
the  information  furnished.  The  claims  would  not  serve  to  convey  any  defi< 
nite  idea  of  the  things  which  are  the  subjects  of  them. 
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,  41*  For  Tumaboutty  or  Platforms t  for  turning  raiUroad  can; 
David  Evansy  Penn  townshipy  Philadelphia  county,  Peimsylvania,  No* 
yember  26. 

This  platform  it  to  have  conical  roUerg,  by  which  it  it  to  bo  sttstained; 
arms  extending  from  the  centre,  under  the  platfbnn^  upon  which  they  are 
to  revolve}  and  there  is  also  to  be  a  safety  lever  for  arreating  the  platform, 
when  it  haa  arrived  in  the  proper  position. 

The  claims  are  to  'Hhe  conical  balU,  with  holes,  or  axles^  and  the  guidance 
of  them  by  the  main  centre,  by  means  of  the  bare  extending  therefrom  to 
the  hoop  on  the  outer  circumference;  and  the  self^tending  safety  lever,  for 
regulating,  or  stopping,  this,  or  any  other,  platform." 

42.  For  a  Sheei4ron  Boat  for  Navifcating  Canab;  Leeman  Par- 
melee,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  county.  New  York,  November  26. 

This  patent  is  taken  for  making  a  twin  boat  of  sheet-iron,  as  will  t>e  seen 
by  the  claim  to  invention,  which  ^^consists  In  the  sheet^iron  twin  boai^  for 
navigating  canals  by  steam,  or  horse,  power."  There  is  not  any  thing  pe- 
culiar in  the  formation  of  the  boats,  nor  is  there  any  thing  new  io  making 
canal  boats  of  sheet-iron;  the  invention  consists,  therefore,  in  potting  two 
such  boats  together,  exactly  in  the  way  in  which  twin  boats  of  wood  have 
been  united. 


43.  For  a  Spring  Saddle;  (Charles  Bates,  Staunton,  Augusta  county, 
Virginia,  November  26. 

The  spring  of  this  saddle  is  exactly  similar  to  such  as  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  two  or  three  recent  jpatents,  from  the'same  State,  the  prioci« 
pal  change  being  the  employment  of  two  zig'^zag  springs,  instead  of  one,  and 
the  fixing  them  somewhat  differently  in  the  iron  frame  within  which  they 
act. 

The  patentee  says,  H  do  not  claim  the  form  of  the  .zig-zae  apring  and 
frame;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  peculiar  mode  of  arrang- 
ing and  securing  two  springs  to  the  movable  bar,  as  above  described." 

44.  For  an  improvement  on  Tub  fVater  Wheels;  Edward  Newoam, 
Hendricks  county,  Ipdiana,  November  86. 

This  IS  a  poor  contrivance,  poorly  described,  and  as  poorly  represented. 
The  design,  however,  appears  to  be  to  double  the  power  of  the  water,  by  let- 
tine  it  on  at  opposite  sides  of  the  wheel.  The  affair  is  without  a  cluni) 
and  is  not  worth  one. 


45.  For  an  iniprovement  in  the  construction  of  Cnmbles,  Stove  Cy* 
linderSf  Grate  JBacks^  fyc^  John  Scott,  city  of  Philadelphia,  November 
26. 

This  improvement  conaists  <^  the  uh  and  appUcaiion  of  the  inconauma* 
ble  substance,  asbestue^  in  the  construction  of  crucibles,"  &c.,  ^^as  follows. 
Let  the  asbestus  be  mixed  with  mineral  Bubstances»  pulverized  and  moist* 
ened  so  as  to  form  a  thick  clay,  such  as  isinglass,  soap-stone,  black  lead, 
and  fire  da^ ;  and  then  let  the  mass  be  hardened  by  the  action  of  heat,  or  by 
gradual  drying." 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  proceeds  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  as- 
bestus had  not  been  before  used  as  a  component  part  of  the  lininss  of  fur- 
naces, and  the  formation  of  other  articles  which  are  to  bear  high  degrees  of 
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heat.  We  hare  used,  and  seen  it  used,  fpr  such  purposes,  in  nnnercms  in- 
stances, and  there  is  no  experimental  or  operative  chemist  to  whom  the  use 
of  this  material  would  be  a  noTeltj,  and  who  would  not  have  employed  It, 
when  at  hand,  without  claiming  to'^have  made  ainr  discovery.  <4n  Corsica 
it  Is  advantageously  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  being  reduced  to 
fine  filaments,  and  Kneaded  up  with  the  clay;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  render 
the  vessels  less  liable  to  break,  from  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and  cold, 
than  common  pottery."  Article,  Asbkstvs,  Encyclopedia  Americana. 
Thie  is  the  first  authority  to  which  we  turned,  but  numerous  others  might 
readily  be  cited. 

46.  For  Sheet-iron  Fire  Frames;  Gilbert  Richards^  Ashfield,  Frank- 
lin county,  Massachusetts,  November  26. 

The  whole  inverUion  consists  in  making  the  sides,  top,  and  front  plate,  of 
a  Franklin  stove,  of  sheet,  instead  of  cast-iron,  and  the  so  doing  constitutes 
the  claim. 


47.  For  Hulling  and  Cleaning  Cotton^  and  other.  Seeds;  Jobn 
Ambler,  Jr.,  city  of  Philadelphia,  November  26.    (See  specification,) 

48.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Hydrant;  Sater  F.  Walker,  city  of 
Baltimore,  November  26. 

The  claim  under  this  patent  is  to  ^the  mode  described  of  constructing 
and  using  the  ascending  tube,  so  as  to  discharge  the  waste  water  at  plea- 
sure, either  above  or  below  the  surface  of  the  ground;  the  mode  of  preserv- 
ing  the  distance  between  the  valve  seat  and  screwed  nut  at  the  top;  and  the 
making  a  waste  cock  of  metal  with  a  wooden  key,  and  leather  interposed." 
It  woiud  require  considerable  space  to  explain  the  arrangements  referred 
to,  and  as  we  understand  that  Mr.  Walker  is  about  to  apply  for  a  new  pat- 
ent for  certain  modifications  of  his  apparatus,  we  shall  wait  until  these  .come 
under  our  notice. 


49.  For  an  improvement  in  Orist  Mills;  Samuel  Hyde,  Malone, 
Franklin  coonty,  New  York,  November  30. 

This  appears  to  be  intended  for  a  portable  mill,  although  no  dimensions 
are  given.  Both  stones  are  to  revolve  in  the  same  directioo,  the  lower 
with  a  slow,  the  upper  with  a  rapid  motion.  The  lower  stone  is  fixed  upon 
a  hollow  shaft,  and  the  upper  upon  a  spindle  which  passes  through  it.  The 
shaft  of  the  lower  stone  runs  upon  ^*bead  rollers,"  that  is, upon  rouni)  balls 
retained  in  a  groove.  The  gearing  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  as  this 
might  be  varied  by  an^  competent  workman.  The  running  both  stones  in 
the  same  direction,  with  different  velocities,  is  claimed,  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  this  claim  may  be  sustained;  but  we  are  uninformed  respecting,  and 
cannot  perceive,  any  advantage  which  can  result  from  this  construction, 
whilst  it  is  open  to  the  objection  of  complexity.  The  ^bead  rollers,"  at  the 
bottom  of  the  exterior  shaft,  are  claimed,  but  they  have  repeatedly  been 
applied  to  shafts,  although  soon  abandoned,  as  they  are  theorotically  and 
practically  bad. 

^  SO.  For  anr  instrnment  for  Cutting  Wood;  John  Ruthven,  city  of 
Ketv  York.  An  alien,  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen; November  80. 
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Thb  iDgtrumeDt  is  to  be  used  as  i  aabstitate  for  mill,  cross-cat,  circttUr, 
and  other  saws.  The  cutting  part  consists  of  two  steel  edges,  which  are  to 
operate  like  a  paring  chisel,  taking  off  a  narrow  shaving,  instead  of  teanng 
the  wood  by  numerous  points.  A  mortise  is  to  be  made  on  the  edge  of  a 
blade,  such  a  blade,  for  example,  as  would  be  fixed  in  a  frame,  in  the  place 
of  a  mill  saw;  and  into  this  the  cutters  are  to  be  secured,  one  edse  pointed 
in  either  direction,  so  that  the  cutting  may  be  effected  both  by  the  up  and 
down  strokes,  the  feed  of  the  lo^,  in  this  case,  taking  place  at  the  termina- 
tion of  each  stroke.  In  the  circular  saw,  the  cutters  will,  of  course,  all 
stand  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  feed,  we  suppose,  will  be  continuoas. 

When  used  for  cross  cutting,  there  are  to  be  additional  lateral  cutters,  to 
cut  across  the  grain,  like  the  fore  iron  in  a  cut-and-thrust,  or  a  plane  for  cut- 
tine  grooves  across  boards. 

The  claim  made  is  to  *^the  instruments  described,  and  the  method  of  cut- 
ting wood  by  them.'* 

We  very  much  doubt  the  general  applicability  of  this  method  of  cuttiog 
wood,  instead  of  sawing  it;  a  good  mill  saw  may  be  fed  half  an  inch  at  each 
stroke,  whilst  cutters,  such  as  those  described,  cannot  be  allowed  to  cat 
more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  making  a  quarter  in  the  double  stroke. 
There  will  be  a  difficulty,  also,  in  holding  down  the  log  in  the  np  stroke, 
and  the  stuff  will  spole  when  the  cutters  arrive  at  the  edges  of  the  boards. 
The  kerf,  also,  we  apprehend,  must  be  made  thicker  than  with  a  good  saw. 
The  cross  cutting  appears  to  present  other  objections,  which,  with  those 
already  enumerated,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  have  been  practically  dissi- 
pated. 

61.  For  a  ^ark  Catcher;  James  W.  Waples,  Wilmington,  New 
Castle  county,  Delaware,  November  30. 

This  spark  catcher  is  to  turn,  like  a  vane,  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  a 
shaft  passing  up  from  the  centre  to  sustain,  and  allow  it  to  revolve.  The 
part  immediate]  V  over  the  chimney  is  covered  with  wire  gauze,  forming  a 
segment  of  a  hollow  globe,  but  the  whole  is  extended  out  on  one  side,  so 
that  the  bottom  of  the  spark  catcher  may  l>e  in  the  form  of  a  long  oval,  the 
extended  part  being  called  the  receiver;  the  covering  of  wire  gauze  is  com- 
mon to  the  whole,  but  that  part  in  front,  or  rather  to  windward,  is  coarser 
than  usual,  to  admit  air  the  more  freely,  the  other  end,  or  receiver,  acting 
as  a  vane,  and  keeping  the  whole  in  the  proper  direction.  The  two  parts 
are  united  by  a  hinge  at  top,  allowing  the  receiver  to  be  turned  up,  to  dis- 
charge the  S|mrks,  ashes,  &c.,  when  they  have  accumulated. 

The  claim  is  to  ^^the  before  described  spark  catcher  and  receiver,  and  the 
mode  of  cleaning  the  receiver." 


52,  For  a  Seel  to  receive  Water-proof  Cloth  as  it  is  coated  with 
the  composition;  John  Goulding  and  Reuben  firackett,  Boston, 
.Massachusetts,  November  30. 

The  reel  is  to  receive  the  cloth  after  it  passes  the  reservoir  by  which  one 
of  its  surfaces  is  covered  with  the  composition,  and  is  so  constructed  that 
the  successive  portions  are  kept  from  contact  with  those  which  preceded 
it.  It  consists  of  an  axis,  turning  on  gudgeons,  and  having  at  each  end, 
within  the  uprights,  six  or  any  other  preferred  number  of  arms,  standing 
at  ri^ht  angles  thereto.  These  arms  are  notched  on  their  ed^es,  at  rega 
ar  distances,  to  receive  the  ends  of  rods,  or  cross  bars,  extending  from  one 
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to  the  olber.  The  end  of  the  eleth  being  properly  Becured,  near  the  exlei 
the  rods,  as  the  reel  is  turned,  aire  successiveij  put  into  their  pUcest  and 
tke  sides  ol  the  cloth  are  thus  kept  separalei  the  whole  forming  a  sort  of 
hexagonat  spiral. 

The  claim  is  to  ^  winding  cloth  covered  with  dissolved  India  rubber,  er 
water«proof  composition,  on  a  reel,  at  the  time  of  coating,  or  after  the 
operation  of  coating  has  been  completed." 

The  circular  tenter  bars,  described  at  page  19,  vol.  XVI,  are  an  analogous 
contrivance,  but  not  adapted  b^  the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  the  present  reel  is  applied. 

53.  For  a  Diving  Dre$s;  John  T  II,  Boston,  Massacbn* 
setts,  November  30. 

This  is  said  to  be  an  improvement  i.   ^   suit  patented  by  Na- 

thaniel Wolcott,  on  the  17th  of  A|/  '^' '      .  has  been  assigned  to 

the  present  patentee.    One  notice  of  , ..  '^^  ^   /  be  seen  at  page  330, 

vol.  XIV.  The  improvements  proposi  <  '^/"^^^,^aking  the  cap,  or  case, 
for  the  head,  entirely  of  glass,  to  incren  '  '  ^ .\i\  of  vision,  and  the  en- 
circling the  body  by  a  metallic  case,  under  India  rubber  cloth,  to  pre- 
vent compression.  The  philosophy  of  some  f  the  appendages  described, 
we  do  not  comprehend,  nor  can  we  discover  mat  any  of  the  ordinary  diffi- 
culties in  the  use  of  such  dresses  are  more  completely  obviated  tnan  by 
previous  contrivances. 

54.  For  a  KUn  for  Drying  Orain;  Thomas  Crook,  New  Hope, 
Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  November  30. 

This  patent  is  taken  for  an  improvement  upon  a  kiln  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, patented  by  Benjamin  Parry,  in  the  year  1810.  In  this  kiln,  it 
appears  that  the  grain  was  fed  into  an  inclined  pan,  contained  in  a  cham- 
ber heated  by  a  furnace  and  flues,  the  pan  beinK  agitated  by  a  roller  to 
cause  the  grain  to  descend  regularly  along  it  The  present  patentee  uses 
two  pans,  one  above  the  other,  and  inclined  in  reverse  directions,  the  grain 
falling  from  the  first  into  the  second;  he  suspends  his  pans  by  chains,  and 
agitates  them  by  a  roller  in  a  more  convenient  manner  than  heretofore. 
The  claims  made  are  to  ^  the  manner  of  arranging  a  second  pan  under  the 
first,  for  the  purpose  described.  The  manner  of  strengthening  the  pans, 
as  above,  and  the  method  of  supporting  them  at  the  outside,  by  swing 
chains,  instead  of  a  roller." 


55.  For  a  Hoi  Air  Forge  Hearth;  Richard  Walker  and  Leonidas  V. 
Badger,  Portsmouth,  Rockingham  county,  New  Hampshire,  November 
30. 

A  b9X  is  to  be  made  which  conststs  of  two  parts,  standing  at  right  an- 
gles to'  each  other;  one  of  these  constitutes  the  back,  and  the  other  the 
bottom  of  the  foi^  Each  of  the  parts  may  be  a  foot  square,  and  two  and 
a  half,  or  three  inches  deep.  The  air  is  blown  in  in  the  usual  way,  and 
traverses  back  and  forth  several  times,  between  partitions,  before  it  arrives 
at  the  tuyere.  The  claim  is  to  *«passing  the  wind  under  and  back  of  the 
fire,  making  a  complete  hot  air  blast."  At  least  one-half  of  this  claim  is 
invalid,  as  the  air  has  already  been  heated  by  a  similar  box  at  the  backs  of 
forges,  if  not  under  them. 

Vol.  XyiI.^No.  6.-*Junb,  18$6.  39 
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56.  For  a  Machine  for  Cutting'  Straw;  John  Wirt,  Evansham, 
Wythe  county,  Virginia,  November  30. 

The  whole  of  this  apparatus  is  coDfessedly  old,  with  the  exception  of  ^ 
cog  wheel  on  the  shaft  of  the  cutting  and  fly  wheel,  working  in  the  teeth 
of  the  crown  wheel,  on  the  end  of  the  lower  feeding  roller,  for  feeding  the 
machine."  The  same  purpose  has  been  effected  by  similar  means,  and 
that  forty  years  since. 


Sfecifioations  07  Amkrioan  Patents. 

Sj^eeyUation  of  a  Patent  for  Jmpravemenii  in  the  Art  ^,  and  JSppimam 
for^  the  Trantportaiian  of  Goods  tipon  Canals  and  Rait  Roads.    Oranted 
to  John  Eloar,  CivU  Rngineerf  BaUimort^  Maryland^  Aovember  7thf 
18S5.  ^th 

'  To  all  whom  it  may  ^^J^  f^  be  it  known,  that  I,  John  Eigar,  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  in  the  stateHTMarylandv  have  invented  certain  improvements 
in  the  art  of,  and  in  the  apparatus  for,  the  conveyance  or  transportation  of 
goods,  on  a  liue  where  canals  and  rail  roads  form  alternate  links  in  the 
chain  of  communication,  as  for  example,  on  the  great  Pennsylvania  line 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg;  a  part  of  which  invention,  or  improvement* 
may  be  applied  to  the  construction  of,  and  transportation  in  canal  boats,  on 
those  lines  in  which  the  mode  of  conveyance  is  by  water  alone;  and  I  do 
hereby  declare  that  the  following  is  a  full  and  exact  description  of  ray  said 
improvement,  or  invention. 

The  object  which  I  have  in  view  in  the  first  instance,  is  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  goods  from  the  vehicle  within  which  they  are  first 
loaded,  by  constructing  cases  which  serve  on  rail  roads  as  car  bodies,  and 
on  canals  as  boats.  This  I  effect  by  making  such  vehicles,  or  car  bodies,  of 
sheet  iron,  in  the  manner  of  iron  tanks,  riveting  them  up  water-tight  in  the 
same  way.  The  dimensions  of  these  bodies  roust  be  determined  by  that  of 
the  canal  locks,  through  which  they  are  to  pass  when  used  as  boats.  If,  for 
example,  the  lock  willadmit  a  boat  of  fourteen  feet  in  width,  and  eighty  in 
length,  the  bodies  may  be  made  seven  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  long,  so  that 
eight  bodies,  two  abreast,  and  four  in  length,  may  pass  at  the  same  time.  I 
intend  sometimes  to  make  the  bodies  wholly  of  sheet  iron,  but  they  may  be 
made  of  that  material  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet  only,  with  an  addi- 
tional height,  say  of  three  feet,  made  of  wood.  The  bodies  when  made  of 
this  length  are  to  be  carried  upon  eight-wheeled  cars.  If  four-wheeled  cars 
are  preferred,  the  bodies  must  be  made  of  a  length  suitable  thereto,  and  a 
greater  number  of  them  will  then,  of  course,  be  connected  together,  when  in 
the  water. 

As  these  bodies  are,  by  their  combination,  to  form  canal  boats,  the  requi- 
site number  of  them  are  to  be  so  formed  at  one  end  as  to  constitute  a  well 
shaped  bow,  and  the  «ame  number  are  to  be  so  shaped  as  to  constitute  a 
stern;  the  other  ends  are  to  be  made  square,  so  that  when  connected  by 
proper  fastenings  they  will  be  in  one  continuous  inflexible  line,  to  the  length 
of  the  lock  through  which  they  are  to  pass. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  resistance  to  a  boat  moving  through  the 
water,  is  nearly  as  the  cross  section  of  the  part  immersed,  without  regard  to 
length ;  and  I  contemplate  the  obtaining  a  great  advantage  from  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  in  the  conversion  of  my  car  bodies  into  canal  boats. 
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IS  they  are  to  be  made  but  half  the  width  of  an  ordinary  boat,  their  draught 
betug  the  same,  their  cross  section  will  be  bat  one  half;  I  contemplate, 
tiierefore,  the  coupling  of  these  bodies  together  in  one  continuous  line,  with- 
o«t  placing  them  side  by  side,  excepting  when  they  are  passing  through 
locks,  by  which  means  but  one  half  the  power  of  traction  ordinarily  required 
will  be  found  necessary,  the  foremost  and  the  hindmost  bodies  constituting 
a  stem  and  stern. 

The  great  length  given  to  the  combined  boat  in  this  case,  will  render  it 
iM[^8sary  to  make  provision  for  passing  along  those  parts  of  the  canal 
wnere  there  is  any  considerable  curvature.  For  this  purpose  I  construct  a 
certain  number  of  the  bodies  in  such  a  manner  as  that  when  coupled  so  as  to 
constitute  a  canal  boat,  they  will  form  a  rule  joint,  which  will  allow  of  the 
requisite  lateral  motion  to  conform  them  to  the  curvature  of  the  canal.  To 
make  such  a  joint,  the  end  of  one  of  the  bodies  composing  it  must  terminate 
in  the  concave  arc  of  a  semicircle,  and  that  of  the  corresponding  one  in  a 
convex  semicircle,  adapted  to  each  other.  The  distance  apart  of  these 
flexible  joints  should  be  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  canal  boat,  so  that  when 
detached  they  will  pass  side  by  side  through  the  locks. 

These  rule  joint  sections  are  to  be  coupled  together  by  a  connecting  bar 
which  falls,  or  is  placed,  on  a  strong  upright  pin,  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
circumference  of  the  joint,  or  in  any  other  convenient  mode* 

To  cause  the  boats  so  connected  to  conform  to  the  curvature  of  the  canal, 
and  to  steer  them  by  making  one  act  as  a  rudder  to  the  other,  I  fix  a  wheel 
and  pinion,  or  adapt  a  lever,  or  other  power,  at  each  rule  joint,  so  as  to 
communicate  the  requisite  degree  of  ilexure.  A  compound  boat  of  any 
desired  length  may  thus  be  formed  and  managed,  the  first  of  the  series  of 
sections,  only,  being  bow  formed,  and  the  last,  only,  stern-formed. 

The  bodies  may  be  transferred  from  the  cars  to  the  water,  and  from  the 
water  to  the  cars,  by  means  of  powerful  cranes;  but  the  mode  which  I  intend 
in  general  to  adopt,  is  to  extend  the  rail  way  down  into  the  canal  basin,  in 
the  manner  practised  in  marine  rail  ways;  the  bodies  may  thus  be  made  to 
float  from,  and  on  to  the  cars,  with  the  utmost  facility. 

The  rule  joint,  and  mode  of  steering,  I  also  intend  to  apply  to  canal  boats 
of  the  ordinary  construction  and  length,  but  reduced  in  breadth  one  half, 
so  that  in  passing  through  locks  the  boats  may  be  disconnected  at  the  joints, 
and  pass  through  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  thus  obtaining  the  advantage  before 
alluded  to  as  resulting  from  the  diminution  of  the  cross  section,  and  admit- 
ting of  an  increased  velocity  with  a  decreased  injury  to  the  banks  of  the 
canal. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  in  the  within  described  art  of,  and  appa- 
ratns  for  the  conveyance  or  transportation  of  goods  on  lines  of  canal  and 
rail  road,  is  the  constructing  of  car  bodies  in  the  manner  set  forth,  so  that 
they  may  be  converted  into  canal  boats,  upon  the  principle,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses herein  fully  described  and  specified.  I  also  claim  the  connecting  of 
such,  or  other  canal  boats,  by  rule  joints,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  them 
to  the  curvature  of  the  canal,  and  of  steering  them  by  their  action  upon 
each  other,  upon  the  same  principle  with  that  by  which  a  rudder  is  made  to 
steer  an  ordinary  boat. 

John  Eloar. 


4t0  MetAMntti^  M^iiHer. 

Speeifietaian  of  a  Patent  for  am  ^pparaius^  mnd  Mode  of  Vemg  ike  Mmc» 
for  Raising  Vessele  for  thepuvpoee  of  Repair.  Oranted  to  Rufos  Pom* 
TER,  SeUericay  Middlesex  county^  Massaekusttts^  November  14f  A,  1835. 

Four  square  timbers,  eightj  feet  in  length,  are  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  so  arranged  that  the  space  between  each  pair  is  ten  feet,  and 
the  whole  breadth  across  the  four  is  forty-feet.  Across  these  are  placed,  at 
equal  distances,  seventeen  other  timbers,  forty  feet  long,  being  iirn»bu|p- 
cured  to  the  first  four  by  tree-nails,  and  over  these  last  is  placed  a  OTong 

f^lank  floors  the  whole  constituting  a  stage,  or  platform,  eighty  feet  in 
ensth,  and  forty  in  breadth.  This  platform  rests  on  four  square  trunks, 
each  being  thirty  feet  long,  ten  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  deep.  These  trunks 
are  constructed  of  framed  timbers  and  plank,  and  are  closed  and  made 
water  tight  on  all-sides,  except  an  open  space  of  ten  feet  in  length,  by  four 
in  breadth,  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  each,  and  are  placed  under  the 
four  corners  of  the  platform,  between  the  long  timbers  above  mentioned, 
so  that  only  the  cross  timbers  rest  on  the  tops  of  the  trunks.  The  platform 
is  further  supported  by  braces  extending  diagonally  from  the  sides  to  the 
trunks,  and  also  connected  by  iron  rods  crossing  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  platform  and  trunks,  which  thus  connected  1  call  the  elevator,  being 
put  into  the  water,  or  rather  having  been  constructed  afloat,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  stone  is  placed  on  the  iron  rods  to  cause  the  whole  to  sink  when 
filled  with  water. 

Two  scows,  each  eighty  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  wide,  are  kept  tn  atten- 
dance, one  of  which  floats  over  each  side  of  the  elevator;  and  ropes  being 
attached  to  the  four  corners  of  the  elevator,  or  to  arms  projecting  there- 
from, are  also  made  fast  to  the  bow  and  stem  of  each  scow,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  elevator  from  sinking  below  a  certain  depth,  say  twelve  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.    Each  scow  contains,  besides  a  small  steam 
eneine,  of  one  horse  power,  two  hollow  cylinders  similar  to  the  cylindrical 
boners  of  high  pressure  engines,  each  cylinder  being  thirty  feet  long,  and 
thirty  inches  in  diameter.    From  each  of  the  four  cylinders  a  piece  of 
leather  hose  extends  to  one  of  the  four  trunks,  being  firmly  attached   to 
each.     These  cylinders  being  charged,  by  the  power  of  the  steam  engines, 
with  fifteen  atmospheres  of  compressed  air,  the  vessel  to  be  raised  is  floated 
between  the  scows,  or  if  the  vessel  lays  at  anchor*  the  scows  may  be  pro- 
pelled by  the  steam  power,  to  a  station  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  draecing 
the  elevator  with  them,  which  is  then  raised  by  the  ropes  until  the  middle 
of  the  floor  comes  in  contact  with  the  keel  of  the  vessel,  and  is  secured 
in  that  position  by  several  ropes  or  chains,  which  being  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  elevator,  are  msde  fast  to  the  timber  heads  of  the  vessel. 
Moreover,  several  chucks,  or  blocks,  previously  prepared  and  connected 
with  the  elevator,  are  placed  under  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  to  support  the 
same  in  its  position  when  raised.  Then,by  means  of  valves,the  compressed 
air  in  the  cylinders  is  permitted  to  escape  through  the  hose  into  the  interior 
of  the  trunks,  which  immediately  gives  them  a  buoyancy  of  about  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds.    But  if  the  vessel  thus  raised  be  of  such  a 
size  as  not  to  require  so  much  power  of  buoyancy,  the  compressed  air  may 
be  instantly  shut  oflT,  whenever  the  floor  of  the  elevator  shall  have  risen 
fairly  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

While  one  vessel  is  being  repaired,  the  cylinders  are  again  charged;  and 
when  the  repairs  of  one  are  completed,  other  valves  are  opened,  which 
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Crmtt  the  air  to  escape  from  the  trunks,  while  the  Tessel  settles  readily, 
t  gentl J,  into  the  water,  and  the  elevator  is  ready  to  receiye  another; 
thus  aToidiog  the  ordinary  delay  attendant  on  raising  vessels  by  the  nsnal 
method. 

I  claim  the  construction  and  mode  of  using  the  elevator  generally. 

RUFUS  FORTBR. 

BemarkB  by  the  Editor. ^--^We  have  been  induced  to  publish  the  foregoing 
specification  entire,  because  it  describes  the  thing  patented  with  a  direct- 
ness and  clearness  which  may  serve  as  an  example  to  others.  There  is 
nothing  extraneous  about  it,  and  we  could  scarcely,  therefore,  haye  done 
any  thing  like  justice  to  it  had  we  epitomized  it  in  the  ordinary  monthly 
list.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  principle  of  raising  vessels  by  means  of 
air  forced  into  hollow  trunks,  but  the  whole  arrangement  set  forth  gives  a 
distinct  and  special  character  to  the  plan  before  us,  by  which  it  can  un- 
doubtedly be  sustained. 


^pedfieation  of  a  Patent  for  a  Machine  for  Hulling  Cotton  and  other  Seed*. 
Chanted  to  John  Amblsr,  Jr.  City  of  Philadelphia^  November  S6/A, 
1835. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it  known,  that  I,  John  Ambler,  Jr.  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  have  invented  an 
Improved  machine  for  hulling  and  cleaning  cotton  and  other  seed,  which  1 
denominate  the  Metallic  Cotton  Seed  Hulier,  and  that  the  following  is  a 
full  and  exact  description  thereof. 

Upon  an  iron  shaft,  revolving  horizontally,  I  place  two,  or  any  other 
convenient  number  of  steel  or  iron  disks,  or  circular  plates  of  metal,  so  as 
to  run  with  perfect  truth  upon  the  shafts;  disks  of  eighteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter, I  have  found  to  answer  the  purpose  perfectly  well.  By  means  of  a 
pointed  chisel  I  raise  teeth,  in  the  manner  of  rasp  teeth,  on  each  side  of 
these  revolving  disks,  or  1  groove,  or  roughen  them  in  any  other  manner 
calculated  to  produce  the  intended  eftect.  The  disks,  as  they  revolve,  pass 
through  the  flat  bottom  of  a  hopper,  by  which  they  are  surmounted,  pro- 
jecting above  the  said  bottom  about  one  third  of  their  diameter.  Steel 
plates,  cut  like  the  disks,  are  placed  on  each  side  of  them;  the  upper  edges 
of  these  plates  are  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  and  they  ex- 
tend down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  revolving  disks,  covering  about  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  face  thereof,  this  having  been  found  sufficient  to  effect 
the  hulling,  perfectly.  These  lateral  plates  are  attached  to  adjustable 
sliding  bars,  or  fixed  in  any  other  way  which  will  admit  of  their  distance 
from  the  disks  being  regulated  according  to  the  kind  of  seed  to  be  hulled. 
It  has  been  found  best  not  to  increase  the  opening  between  the  plates  and 
disks  at  the  upper  edge,  but  to  preserve  their  parallelism  throughout,  so 
that  but  one  seed  can  find  its  way  between  them  at  a  time. 

The  seeds  and  hulls  fall  upon  a  sloping  skreen,  or  riddle,  which  is  made 
to  shake,  and  to  carry  the  portion  which  does  not  pass  through  the  riddle 
to  a  revolving  picker,  placed  at  one  end  of  the  frame;  this  picker,  and  the 
hollow  segment  within  which  it  revolves,  are  set  with  teeth  in  the  manner 
of  a  picker  for  wool,  and  serve  to  separate  the  matted  portion  of  the  hulls, 
cotton,  and  seed,  so  that  tb«  lighter  portion  may  be  driven  08"  by  a  revolv- 
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\ng  fan  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  machine  for  the  purpose  of  cletBihg 
the  hulled  seed. 

The  riddles,  screens,  shakers.  An,  &c.  which  I  employ,  do  not  differ 
from  such  as  are  in  common  use  for  cleaning  grain  and  other  seed,  and  do 
not,  therefore,  require  to  be  particularly  described,  as  thej  make  no  part 
of  my  invention,  and  may  be  variously  modified,  or  used  separately  from 
the  hulling  apparatus. 

What  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  aecure  by  letters  pateot,  is 
the  hailing  of  cotton,  and  other  seed,  by  means  of  revolving  disks,  or 
plates  of  steel,  or  other  metal,  made  and  operating  substantially  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

John  Amblbr,  Jb. 


Progreu  of  llieoretlcal  and  Praetteal  Meehanlcs  aiiA  Chtmktlrfm 

Economy  of  Steam  Power. 

As  this  subject  has  latterly  begun  to  attract  the  general  attention  it  so 
well  deserves,  it  is  evidently  of  much  Importance  tnat  the  nature  of  the 
recent  improvements  in  question  should  be  well  understood,  in  order  that 
their  practicability,  or  rather  expediency^  under  different  local  circumstan- 
ces, should  be  properly  appreciated. 

Some  persons  appear  to  consider  that  the  expansive  working  of  high 
pressure  steam,  constitutes  the  onty  improvement  by  which  the  expenditure 
of  fuel  is  so  greatly  economised  in  the  Cornish  engines.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  natural  to  state  that  considerable  power  is  loot  in  obtaining  tbisadvan- 
tage.  To  a  certain  and  limited  extent  this  may  be  true,  but  the  improvements 
in  question  consist,  in  great  measure,  of  other  arrangemenis^  against  which 
no  such  objection  can  be  urged,  and  from  which,  therefore,  unmixed  benefit 
is  derived,  as  I  shall  presently  endeavor  to  show. 

Although  the  expansive  working  of  high  pressure  steam  in  the  manner 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Woolf,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  important  feature  in  the 
Cornish  steam  engines,  in  their  present  improved  state,  their  superior  ex- 
cellence and  economy,  is  by  no  means  to  be  attributed  to/Ai«  source  on/y,  as 
several  other  causes  greatly  contribute  towards  it.  These  causes  are  the 
following: — 1st,  An  improved  construction  of  boilers,  by  which  the  gener- 
ation of  steam  is  more  rapidly  and  more  perfectly  effected.  £nd,  in  allow- 
ing a  short  interval  between  each  stroke,  by  which  means  the  condensation 
of  the  steam  is  perfectly  accomplished.  Srd,  (perhaps  the  roost  important 
feature,)  the  prevention,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of  the  usual  escape  of 
heat  from  those  parts  of  the  engine  through  which  the  steam  passes,  by  the 
application  of  a  proper  casing  con^osed  of  substances  known  to  he  very  tm- 
perfect  conductors  of  calorie.  In  this  casing  the  boiler,  steam  pipes,  and 
cylinder,  are,  of  course,  carefully  enveloped.  4th,  The  great  care  and 
attention  used  in  working  the  engines;  all  parties  concerned  being  stimu- 
lated to  exertion  by  the  admirable  system  of  publishing  regular  monthly 
returns  of  the  duty,  &c.  of  all  the  engines  working  in  the  county. 

On  the  Srd  of  these  causes,  or  the  application  of  casing.  I  lay  much 
stress,  both  on  account  of  its  actual  importance,  and  also  of  the  ease  and 
small  expense  with  which  it  may  in  all  cases  be  applied  to  engines, 
although  not  originally  constructed  with  this  intentiiMi.  It  appears,  indeed, 
from  experiment,  that  by  this  simple  alteration  (or  rather  additioB)  only. 
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that  tiie  dntj  of  an  eMpn^  may  be  nearly  doabied,  or,  in  other  worde,  Um 
aepakdUwrt  ^ffud  rmit$d  one-Aa  jT,  wiihoui  any  diminuiian  of  U$  poweTf 
a  fact  weil  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  nse 
of  ateam  engines,  whether  in  places  where  coal  is  ezpensiTO  or  not 

It  is  sometinies  snpposed  that  the  engines  now  used  in  Cornwall,  are 
ooDStmcted  with  two  cjriindersi  in  the  manner  introduced  bj  Woolf— no 
engines  of  this  kind  have  been  employed  therci  however,  for  many  years; 
all  of  those  now  working  in  the  county  being  impelled  by  steam  acting  ex- 
pansively in  a  Hngk  cybnder^  as  first  proposed  by  Watt,  although  of  course 
of  great  elasticity,  in  accordance  with  WooIPs  great  and  acknowledged 
improvement. 

it  is  doubted  how  far  it  would  be  prudent  to  adopt  these  improvements 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Gla8g;ow,  where  coal  is  abundant.  As  the  applica- 
tion of  them  of  course  inrolves  some  degree  of  expense,  this  is  strictly  a 
fnaSter  ofcakuhuion,  and  not  of  opinion;  but,  when  the  expenditure  of  fuel 
can  be  reduced  one*half,  (which  I  am  convinced  in  many  cases  might  be 
done,)  by  the  simple  application  of  casings  in  the  manner  before  noticed, 
and  without  any  loss  of  power,  there  is,  I  think,  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  thi$in^ovema/iii  atkoii^  would  be  desirable  in  all  situations,  however 
cheap  fuel  may  be.  The  waste  of  coal,  arising  from  the  unchecked  radia* 
tion  of  heat  in  the  engines  used  in  our  coal  mine  districts,  must  be  enor- 
mous, nor  can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  barbarous  (unless,  indeed,  the 
mere  dntruelion  of  coal  be  one  of  the  objects  in  view)  than  the  construction 
of  the  engines  in  the  mines  of  Staffordshire,  and  other  coal  districts.  The 
boilers  are  general!  v  made  of  a  somewhat  spherical  form,  much  resembling 
those  employed  in  the  earlier  atmospheric  engines,  and,  together  with  the 
steam  pipes,  stand  detached  from  the  engine  house,  and  quite  exposed  to 
the  air,  having  no  roof  or  covering  whatever.  It  is  evident  that  an  im- 
mense escape  of  heat  most  take  place  from  these  enormous  surfaces,  ex- 
posed as  they  are  to  all  atmospheric  changes.  I  have  never  ascertained  the 
temperature  of  the  outside  of  these  boilers  by  a  thermometer;  the  surface 
is«however,too  hot  to  be  approached  by  the  hand,  and  as  the  exterior  can  only 
differ  from  the  interior  by  refrigeration  (certainly,under  these  circumstances, 
a  rapid  process)  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude,  from  the  known  conducting 
power  of  the  metals,  that  it  may  even  approach  200  degrees. 

The  following  memoranda,  made  some  time  ago  in  Cornwall»  will  show 
how  differently  things  are  managed  there. 

United  Mines,  Little  engine— a  30  inch  cylinder — 
Temperature  of  external  atmosphere       .        .        •        67  deg.  Fah. 
Ditto  of  engine-room  «...        68  deg.  Fah. 

Ditto  of  boiler-house  •        ...        70  deg.  Fah. 

Cardozo's  Engine— a  90  inch  cylinder- 
Temperature  of  external  atmosphere,  as  before. 
Ditto  of  engine-room  ....        71  deg.  Fah. 

Ditto  of  boiler-house  .        .        .        •        7^  deg.  Fah 

Consolidated  Mines,  Job's  Engine — a  90  inch  cylinder^— 
Temperature  of  external  atmosphere  as  before. 
Ditto  of  engine-room  .        ...       70  deg.  Fah. 

Ditto  of  boiler-house  ....       72  deg.  Fah. 

These  observations  were  made  quite  at  random,  nor  were  the  best  engines 
in  the  mines  selected  for  that  purpose,  as  there  were  others  of  superior 
constmction  and  doing  better  duty«    They  will  serve,  however,  to  show 
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the  extraordinary  success  with  which  casing  is  applied  by  the  Coroish  en- 
sineers,  an  improyemeat  perhaps  of  greater  ^neraL  interest  than  any  other, 
from  its  extreme  simplicity,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  applied  in 
all  cases  where  economy  of  fuel  is  desirable.  Freobriok  Buab* 

London  Mining  Joumd. 


Instances  of  Spontaneous  Combustion^  detailed  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Irish  Jlcademy,  25th  May,  1 835.  By  M.  Scan- 
LANy  Esq. 

In  the  beginning  of  last  March,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  extensive  turpen- 
tine distillery  on  Sir  John  Rogerson's  quay,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Fish 
Murphy,  which  is  separated  from  my  chemical  factory  by  Windmill  Lane. 
The  fire,  which  was  speedily  got  under,  was  confined  to  a  heap  of  what  is 
termed,  by  turpentine  distillers,  chip  cake,  and  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  occurred,  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause  than  the 
act  of  an  incendiary,  or  to  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  this  chip  cake. 

As  spontaneous  combustion  ot  this  substance  has  never  occurred  before 
in  Murphy's  distillery,  nor  in  that  of  his  father,  an  extensive  distiller  of 
turpentine  for  many  years,  at  Stratford  in  Essex,  I  at  first  doubted  that 
the  fire  could  have  originated  in  this  way;  however,  on  inquiry,  I  found  his 
mode  of  working  had  been,  on  this  particular  occasion,  difterent  from  that 
usually  employed  in  his  distillery,  and,  experiments  which  he  kindly  per- 
mitted roe  to  make,  have  since  proved  beyond  doubt  that  combustion  did 
take  place  spontaneously. 

Raw  turpentine,  as  it  comes  from  America,  in  barrels,  includes  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  impurity,  consisting  of  chips  of  wood,  leaves,  and  leaf 
stalks.*  It  was  the  practice  in  Mr.  Murphy ''s  distillery,  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land, to  heat  the  raw  turpentine  up  to  a  temperature  of  about  180^,  as  I 
found  by  plunging  the  thermometer  into  one  of  his  large  copper  pans,  and 
to  strain  the  turpentine,  thus  liquified,  from  the  impurities,  previously  to 
introducing  it  into  the  still,  where  it  is  submitted  to  distillation  in  the  usual 
way,  with  a  portion  of  water,  yielding  turpentine  oil,  which  distils  over 
along  with  the  water,  and  rosin  which  remains  behind  in  the  still.  The 
chips  when  separated  by  a  wire  strainer,  still  retain  a  quantity  of  adhering 
turpentine  worth  saving,  and  with  this  view  are  transferred  to  a  large 
close  vat,  where  they  are  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  steam  fur- 
nished by  a  boiler  kept  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  steaming  the  empty 
barrels,  in  order  to  remove  any  turpentine  that  may  adhere  to  them.  Still, 
however,  the  chips  are  a  good  deal  imbued  with  resinous  matter,  and  in 
this  state  form  a  loose  porous  mass,  which  the  turpentine  distiller  calls 
chip  cake,  a  material  which  is  used  by  the  poor  in  the  neighborhood  as  fuel. 

As  long  as  the  process  I  have  just  described  was  pursued,  which  is  the 
London  mode,  and  that  which  produces  the  best  rosin,  no  accident  occur- 
red from  fire  in  Mr.  Murphy's  premises,  although  I  have  frequently  seen 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  French  turpentine  merchant,  will  ac 
count  for  the  presence  of  these  foreign  bodies.  To  obtain  the  turpentine  *'  the  fir 
timber  is  chopped  about  a  man's  height  down  its  side  with  an  axe,  not  hand  deep,  and 
afterwards  higher  up.  The  turpentine  or  ronn  is  scraped  up  from  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
That  which  is  on  the  side  wound,  when  scraped  off,  is  white,  and  is  called  gaUeg  pot, 
of  which  the  burning  incense  is  made.  It  does  not  yield  so  much  turpentine  spirit  as 
the  pat"— JErf.  of  Recordt  of  Science. 


immense  heaps  of  this  ehTp  cake  cellecte^  together  in  his  jw6;  but,  «i 
mafking  trial  of  a  different  plan,  Damelj,  that  practised  bj  a  Dablin  ditliU 
lor,  Mr.  Price  of  Lincoln  Lane,  the  accident  in  question  ocoorred. 

On  this  occasion  the  raw  turpentine,  together  with  its  imnnrities,  was  put 
directly  into  the  still,  a1<ii|g  with  the  proper  quantity  6t  water,  and  the 
boiling  rosin  at  the  end  of  the  operation  strained  from  the  chips. 

The  chip  cake  resulting  Trom  a  single  operation  thus  conducted,  was  laid 
in  a  heap  outside  the  still  house  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  mid- 
night  was  disco?eied  to  be  in  flames. 

In  the  first  mentioned  process,  it  is  obvious  the  chips  were  never  exposed 
to  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  than  212^;  but  in  the  latter,  especially 
when  it  is  the  object  of  the  manufacturer  to  make  amber  rosin,  the  temper* 
ature  to  which  they  are  exposed  is  much  higher. 

The  first  experiment  I  made  was  on  the  16th  March.  I  found  the  tem- 
perature of  the  boiling  rosin,  in  the  still,  to  be  250^,  when  the  turpentine 
oil  and  water  had  been  distilled  oft^  the  fire  just  dinwn  from  under  the 
still,  and  when  the  liquid  rosin  was  in  the  act  of  being  strained  from  the 
chips  which  were  introduced  into  the  still  with  the  turpentine. 

I  had  the  whole  of  the  chip  cake  resulting  from  this  distillation  carried 
into  my  own  yard,  upon  a  wire  screen,  and  left  in  the  open  air,  with  a 
Tiew  of  watching  its  progress. 

The  temperature  increased  eraduall;jr  in  the  centre  of  the  heap,  althoagh 
esternally  it  became  quite  cold  and  brittle.  In  four  hours,  in  fact,  a  ther- 
mometer thrust  into  the  centre  of  the  porous  mass  indicated  a  temperature 
of  400^,  a  good  deal  of  vapour  was  now  given  off,  and  the  adhering  rosin 
in  the  heatdl  parts  began  to  acquire  a  high  colour;  the  smell  could  be  per- 
ceived at  a  considerable  distance  from  my  premises;  it  was  a  mixed  smell 
of  pitch  and  rosin. 

Tbe  chip  cake,  in  this  experim'3nt,  was  first  exposed  to  the  air  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  though  it  rained  during  the  night,  at  half  past 
terea  the  following  morning  it  burst  into  a  flame. 

In  a  second  experiment,  I  placed  the  chip  cake  in  an  open  tar  barrel^ 
baring  three  holes  bored  in  its  bottom,  alK>ut  two  inches  in  diameter  each, 
and  it  did  not  take  fire  till  the  expiration  of  thirty-six  hours,  but  the  tett« 
peratore  of  the  mass  was  lowered  by  removal  from  the  wire  strainer  to  the 
barrel,  and  besides,  I  am  of  opinion  the  limited  access  of  air  retarded  the 
combustion. 

In  a  third  trial  which  I  made,  combustion  took  place  in  five  hours;  but 
in  thia  experiment  tbe  temperature  of  the  boiling  rosin  drawn  from  the 
still  was  260^,  and  the  chip  cake  was  laid,  as  in  the  first  experiment,  on 
the  wire  screen;  the  wind,  too,  was  very  high.  The  screen,  in  this  case, 
waa  raised  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  in  order  to  let  tiie  rosin,  as  it 
melted,  drip  away,  which  it  did  in  abundance. 

It  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  porous  mass  became  slowly  red  hot,  in  the 
centre,  like  a  pyrophorous,  and  as  if  the  vapour  and  gaseous  matter  arising 
from  the  decomposed  rosin  which  lay  immediately  beneath,  were  inflamed 
on  coming  in  contact  with  It  I  was  standing  by  when  it  suddenly  burst 
into  flames,  and  I  thought,  at  the  time,  had  the  melted  rosin  been  permitted 
to  drop  into  water,  or  had  it  fallen  to  such  a  distance  as  not  to  be  kept 
liquid  by  the  radiant  heat  of  the  red  hot  mass  above,  that  there  would  have 
been  no  flame,  but  silent  combustion. 

I  have  since  learned  from  Mr.  Price,  in  whose  distillery  it  has  always 
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been  the  practice  to  put  the  unstrained  turpentine  into  the  atill,  that  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  fact  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  record, 
from  a  fire  having  occurred  several  jears  ago  on  his  premises,  when  in  the 
possession  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  James  Price,  and  that,  ever  since,  they 
cool  down  the  chip  cake,  imroediatelj  on  removal  from  the  still,  with  water, 
and  afterwards  use  it  as  fuel  under  the  still. 

An  instance  of  spontaneous  combustion  occurred  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Philip  Cofiej,  of  the  Dock  Distillery,  which  is  worth  relating  while  on  this 
subject. 

lie  had  made  a  quantity  of  the  mixture  used  in  the  theatres  for  producing 
redlight,  a  powder  consisting  of  nitrate  of  strontian,  sulphur,  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  sutphuret  of  antimony,  with  a  little  lamp-black.  A  paper  par- 
cel of  this  **  red  fire,"  of  about  a  pound  or  two  by  weight,  was  left  by  him 
on  a  shelf  in  a  store-room  where  there  was  no  fire  or  candle-light ;  the  fol- 
lowing day,  while  reading  in  an  adjoining  room,  he  perceived  a  smell  as  if 
some  of  this  powder  were  burning,  and,  on  examination,  he  found  it  had 
ignited  spontaneously  on  the  shelf  and  was  actually  consumed. — [Jiecords 
of  General  Science,  and  Rep,  FaU  Invent, 


Engraving  on  Copper  in  relief — This  art  has  fallen  very  undeservedly 
into  neglect.  Nitric  acid,  with  one  fifth  of  muriatic  acid,  forms  the  best 
mixture  for  biteing  in. 

To  prepare  the  copper,  cover  it  with  fine  pumice-dust  and  water,  and 
rub  with  a  piece  of  fine  pumice  stone,  rubbing  with  a  curved  motion. 
When  the  whole  surface  is  uniform,  clean  the  plate  carefully.  The  plate  is 
now  to  be  coated  with  a  cement  prepared  as  follows:  pure  and  clean  as- 
phaltum,  is  coarsely  powdered,  and  four  ounces  added  to  four  of  Bui^undy 
pitch,  previously  heated  to  fluidity  in  a  suitable  vessel:  the  materials  are 
well  mixed  and  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  sufficiently  long  to  vaporize  all 
the  water  of  the  pitch.  Six  ounces  of  white  wax  are  next  added  and  the 
whole  is  gently  heated  until  it  has  attained  such  a  fluidity  that  on  cooling 
it  will  have  a  proper  consistence:  a  very  important  point  in  regard  to  it. 
The  fluid  is  then  poured  upon  a  copper  plate  to  cool,  and  broken  into  small 
pieces  for  use. 

The  cement  just  described  is  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine,  then  spread 
with  a  brush  or  pen  upon  those  parts  of  the  plate  which  are  to  stand  out 
With  a  steel  point  these  lines  are  cut  down  to  the  proper  degree  of  fine- 
ness. 

When  the  cement  is  dry,  make  an  inclosure  by  engraver's  wax  upon  the 
plate,  into  which  pour  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  allow  it  to  act  as  long  as  is 
necessarjT.  Next  clean  the  plate  and  with  a  roll  of  paper  dipped  in  the 
cement  give  a  coat  of  ink  to  the  parts  of  the  desien.  Bite  in  with  stronser 
acid,  and  when  the  plate  has  again  been  inked  and  worked  up  with  the  gram, 
bite  in  with  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

This  operation  aflfords  an  engraving  in  high  relief  and  which  may  be 
worked  off  with  very  little  touching:.    (Jour,  des  Connaiss.  Vs»  PracAug.) 

Densities  of  Meiah  effected  by  Wire  Drawing,  4^e.— In  a  memoir  some  of 
the  conclusions  from  which  have  already  been  given  in  this  journal,  M. 
Baudrimont  gives  the  following  estimates  of  specific  gravites,  founded  upon 
very  delicate  experiments,  /ron.*- Wires  compressed,  7.6305;  do.  anneal- 
ed r.600;  do.  laminated  7.7169;  do.  annealed,  laminated  7.7312;  hammer- 
ed iron  7.7433.     Co/9>ef^— -Button  cooled  slowly,  8.4525;  wire  compressed. 
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8.6825;  do.  annealed  8.S912;  do.  laminated  8.4931;  do.  annealedy  lamina;- 
ted,  8.4719;  hammered  copper  8.5079.  'Sit/t;er.— Button  slowly  cooled, 
iai05S;  button  laminated,  10.5515;  hammered  10.4476;  granulated  9. 
6323;  brittle  9.8463 ;  crystallized  in  plates  9.5538;  wire  of  .007  inch 
diameter,  10.4913.    JinnaU9  de  Chim.  et  de  Phya.  VoL  IX, 

Pnparaiion  of  Sugar  from  <Si/arcA.— -M.  GuerrinVarej^ffives  the  follow- 
ing process  for  preparing  sugar  from  starch  bj  the  aid  or  malted  barley. 
One  hundred  parts  of  starch  are  mixed  in  four  hundred  parts  of  cold  water, 
the  mixture  is  poured  into  two  thousand  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  rapidly 
stirred.  From  this  results  a  thin  paste  which  is  cooled  to  about  150°  Fah. 
and  an  extract  of  thirty-fiye  parts  of  barley,  which  has  germinated,  mixed 
in.  Cold  water  is  added.  The  temperature  being  kept  at  140^  to  150^ 
Fah.  the  mass  liquifies  in  about  five  minutes,  mving  been  heated  for 
two  hours  and  a  half,  between  the  temperatures  already  named,  the  liquid 
is  evaporated  at  the  lower  limit  of  temperature  in  vacuo,  if  possible,  until 
it  marks  S4?  of  Baum6.  It  is  then  exposed  to  the  air  in  shallow  vessels, 
and  in  a  few  days  yields  a  sirop  which  sometimes  contains  crystals.  The 
sugars  may  be  crystalized  by  treating  with  alcohol  to  purify  them,  and 
evsporating  in  vacuo.  Animal  charcoal  is  also  used  to  deprive  them  of 
colour.     Ibid. 

Liquid  for  Bronzing  il/eia^.— -Water  of  ammonia  i  oz.  nitre  i  oz.  dry 
MS  salt  i  oz.  sal  ammoniac  1  oz.  vinegar  48  ounces.*— •Tour,  des  ConnaU  Da. 
el  Prae.  Sept.  35. 

Subatiiutea  for  PkUinxan  Pointa, — Alloys  which  may  be  substituted  for 
platinum  points  to  lightning  rods.  Platinum  1,  Zinc  1,  Brass  1,  Copper 
6.  Platinum  1,  Mercury  1,  Zinc  i,  Brass  i.  Copper  6.  These  alloys 
oxidate  with  difficulty.*    Ibid. 
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Proportion  of  drainage  tofatl  of  i?atn.-The  following  deductions  are  made 
from  two  interesting  tables,  containing  the  fall  of  rain  and  the  amount  of 
<irainage  in  Eaton  brook  and  Madison  brook  valleys,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  They  are  taken  from  a  report  of  John  B.  Jervis,  Esq.,  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Chenango  Canal,  to  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

From  table  No.  1.  it  appears,  the  average  drainage,  from  June  to  De- 
cember, 1835,  inclusive,  (7  months,)  was  0.392  of  the  falling  water  or  near- 
ly |;  and  the  average  from  June  to  October,  inclusive,  (5  months,)  was 
0.319,  or  nearly  i  of  the  fall:  August  is  the  minimum  month,  and  shows  a 
drsinageof  0.192,  or  nearly  \  the  fall:  July  is  the  maximum  month,  (except 
December,  which  drained  the  snow  of  November,)  and  a  drainage  of  0.414, 
or  over  |  of  the  fall. 

Prom  table  No.  2,  it  appears,  the  aversge  drainage  for  the  year  1835,  in- 
clading  the  snow  on  the  ground  on  the  1st  of  January,  was  0.449,  or  nearly 
half  the  falling  water:  January  to  May,  inclusive,  (5  months,)  0.662,  or 
uj  I  of  the  fall:  June  to  October,  inclusive,  (5  months,)  0.246,  or  say  i 
of  the  fall.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  drained  from  June  to 

*  QiKry.  Win  they  replace  platinom  in  diiBcalty  of  futioa'  if  not,  the  points  would 
(become  kiiob%  by  powerful  discbarges. 
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October, ioclasiTc,  was  very  nntfonni  although  the  Mlisg  water  it  verj  dif- 
ferent; which  caases  a  great  range  in  the  ratios  for  the  sereral  months.  Thii 
was  produced  bj  the  reservoir  on  Madison  brook,  which  retained  Uie  food 
waters,  and  discharged  them  nearly  uniformly  through  the  reservoir  pifei, 
causing  the  highest  ratio  to  appear  in  the  month  of  the  least  fidi,  and  the 
smallest  ratio  in  the  month  of  the  neatest  fall  of  water.  It  is  therefore 
obvious,  that  an  average  of  June  to  October,  (5  months)  will  be  required  to 
give  a  proper  view  of  the  drainage  during  the  season  of  die  greatest  cvspo- 
ration. 

From  June  to  October  the  Eaton  fafook  valley  gave  a  draiMge  of  0.319, 
and  Madison  brook  valley  0.246  of  the  falling  water.  This  reealt,  it  is 
believed,  has  been  produced  by  the  diferent  characters  of  the  two  districts 
drained.  The  Eaton  brook  valley  is,  in  itself  very  narrow,  and  the  grounds 
that  drain  into  it  are,  generally,  quite  steep,  and  the  soil  is  mosuy  of  a 
very  close  texture.  The  Madison  brook  valley  b  much  wider,  the  alopes 
of  the  adjoining  lands  that  drain  into  it  are  more  easy;  and  the  sml,  in 
some  parts,  is  more  porous  than  that  on  Eaton  brook.  In  both  cases  the 
country  is  cultivated,  and  presents  the  usual  proportion  of  cultivated  and 
limbered  lands,  that  is  generally  considered  necessair  in  fiiu'ming  diatricts. 

The  Eaton  brook  valley,  I  should  think,  would  afford  more  then  an  ave* 
rsge  drainage  over  a  large  district  of  the  countrv,  including  the  usual  vari- 
eties of  soiU  luid  the  Madison  brook  would,  probably,  not  differ  materially 
from  the  general  average. 

The  cslculations  which  the  undersigned  originally  submitted  on  this  sub- 
ject were  based  on  a  drainage  equal  \  of  the  falling  water,  which  the  ex- 
periments thus  far  sihow  to  nave  been  too  low.  The  averase  for  the  year, 
for  the  Madison  brook  valley,  is  0.449,  or  over  {  of  the  falling  water;  and 
if  we  assume  the  drainage  on  Eaton  brook,  during  the  winter  months,  to 
be  equal  to  that  on  Madison  brook,  for  the  same  time,  (which  may  be  taken 
with  safety,)  the  average  for  the  year  would  be  0.5SS,  or  over  half  the  fall- 
ing water. 

Rail  Road  from  Hartford  to  the  Canadian  /met-— The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  proceedings  of  a  convention  held  at  Windsor,  Vermont, 
for  taking  measures  in  regard  to  a  Rail  Road  from  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
to  the  Canadian  line. 

The  committee  to  whom  wasassi^ed  the  resolution  directing  an  enquiry 
into  the  practicability  of  constructing  the  contemplated  Rail  Road  from 
Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  to  the  Canada  line,  throush  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut and  Passumpsic  rivers,  in  reference  to  elevation,  soil,  materials, 
&c.,  and  to  estimate  the  expense  of  the  same,  beg  leave  to  report:— 

That,  in  their  opinion,  the  same  is  highly  practicable;  that  they  have  had 
under  consideration  the  survey  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  throush  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  river  from  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  to  Hclndoe's  Falls,  in 
Barnet,  Vermont,  near  the  mouth  of  Passumpsic  river,  a  distance  of  2S0 
miles,  and  the  survey  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  Jr.  from  thence  to  the  Canada  line 
on  Lake  Memphremagog,  a  distance  of  about  65  miles,  showing  a  plan  and 
profile  of  the  country,  surveyed  for  a  canal  on  said  route,  being  the  saoie 
which  is  now  contemplated  for  a  Rail  Road.  Knowing  tiMse  gentleneQ  to 
be  professional  engineers  of  high  respectability,  your  committee  have  oot 
hesitated  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  unanimously,  that,  so  far  as  rise  and 
fall  are  to  be  regarded,  no  unusual  obstacle  is  presented;  that,  for  so  great 
an  extent,  the  route  is  uncommonly  level,  and  that  there  is  no  one  peiot  of 
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obgtniction  in  the  whole  extent  which  may  not  be  readily  o?ercome,  and  that 
without  serious  expense. 

That,  in  reference  to  the  soil,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  committee  individuallyy  they  have  acquired  such  information  as  has  been 
within  their  reach,  and  feel  confident  in  affirming  that  throughout  the  whole 
route,  the  earth  is  feasible  and  of  easy  excaration ;  and  that  all  the  mate- 
rials for  constructing  a  rail  road  are  found  abundant  and  cheap  upon  every 
part  of  the  line. 

Your  comm**tee  report,  in  reference  to  the  expense  of  constructing  said 
Rail  Road,  on  the  most  permanent  and  improved  plan,  similar  to  the  Bos- 
ton»  Worcester,  and  Providence  roads,  that  the  cost  of  superistructure, 
exclusive  of  grading,  will  be  eight  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  for  a  single 
track,  including  lurn-outs;  and  that  the  grading,  on  an  average,  will  not 

exceed  five  thousand  dollars  per  mile  for  a  double  track,  including  masonry, 
bridging,  engineering,  and  all  contingent  expenses.  But,  considering  the 
abundance  of  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route,  suitable  for  constructing 
a  rail  road,  and  the  facility  for  obtaining  the  same,  other  plans  equally 
practicable  and  far  less  expensive  might  be  advantaeeouslyadopted.  The 
superstructure  of  the  road  with  timber,  without  rubble-stone,  might  be  con- 
structed for  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile  less  than  the  estimates  of  a  road 
similar  to  the  Worcester  and  Providence  roads. 

.  The  estimated  expense  of  a  road,  the  whole  distance,  constructed  upon 

the  plan  first  mentioned,  would  amount  to  23,705,000 

Upon  the  last  mentioned  plan,  1,995,000 

Making  a  saving  in  expense  of  }l,riO,00() 

It  is  well  known  that  the  surveys  of  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Clinton 
were  made  for  a  then  contemplated  canal,  and,  of  necessity,  must  have  been 
confined  to  the  streams;  but  in  a  survey  for  a  Rail  Road  it  seems  highly  prob- 
able to  your  committee  that  the  route  will  be  varied  in  many  essential 
particulars. 

Tour  committee  further  report,  from  the  best  information  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  that  the  route  from  the  line  of  Canada  to  St.  John's,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  seventy  miles,  intersecting  the  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence 
Rail  Road,  is  highly  practicable  and  throush  a  level  and  fertile  country, 
and  that  from  the  well  known  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern 
townships  in  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada,  should  the  now  contemplated 
Rail  Road  be  extended  to  the  Province  line,  a  communication  would  soon 
be  opened  from  that  terminuM  to  Montreal,  and  that  the  expense  of  con- 
atmcting  the  same  will  not  exceed  the  foregoing  estimate;  and  they  further 
report,  that  there  is  another  route,  in  contemplation  from  the  province  line, 
tbrou^  the  valley  of  the  St.  Fraftcis  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  direction 
of  Quebec,  which  is  represented  to  be  equally  practicable,  and  affording 
eqoal  facilities. 

TkanuB  Ttinne/L— >The  excavation  made  for  the  Thames  Tunnel  is  about 
38  feet  in  width,  and  8£  feet  six  inches  in  height,  presenting  therefore,  )in 
opening  exceeding  850  feet.  The  whole  of  this  excavation  including  its 
two  sides,  which  may  be  computed  at  400  feet,  is  secured  by  means  of  a 
powerful  apparatus  designated  the  shield,  as  is  also  the  roof  it,  which 
raeaanres  S50  feet.  At  full  tide,  the  weight  of  both  earth  and  water,  wbioti 
conatitate  the  superincumbent  pruning  is  not  less  than  700  tons. 
The  cdKng  or  the  shield  consists  of  9A  or  S6  pieces  of  caat-iroo,  donom 
YoL.  XVlL^No.  6.— June.  1836.  40 
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inated  staTes,  closely  adjatted;  and  aa  they  are  aometinies  made  to  relieTe 
each  other,  and  therefore  subjected  to  aD  increased  load,  they  are  for  great- 
er strength  made  Kke  inyerted  trouahs  of  cast-iron;  their  breadth  is  18 
inches^  the  depth  of  their  sides  7  inchesi  and  their  length  9  feet,  indepen- 
dently of  a  tail  of  wrought-iron  which  overlays  the  brick  work.  The  edges 
in  front  are  made  sharp  for  entering  the  ground,  and  the  external  surfaces 
of  the  staves  are  planed  very  true,  bimilar  staves  are  laid  against  the 
sides  of  the  shield,  all  planed  and  equally  well  adjusted;  each  stave  can 
be  impelled  singly  as  sheet  piles  are.  Upon  the  whole  the  shield  may  be 
▼iewed  as  a  coffer-dam,  which,  instead  of  being  moved  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  is  placed  and  impelled  horizontally.  The  standing  part  of  the 
shield  consists  of  12  parallel  frames,  all  independent  of  each  other. 

The  front  of  this  vast  excavation  is  protected  in  a  different  manner  from 
that  of  the  sides.  It  is  paneled  all  over  with  small  boards,  each  of  which 
is  5  feet  long  and  6  inches  wide.  There  are,  therefore,  upwards  of  500  of 
these  boards,  technically  called  poUngs,  for  covering  the  whole  face  of  the 
excavation.  Every  one  of  these  polings  is  held  in  place^  and  secured  by 
means  of  two  hand-jacks  or  screws,  abutting  against  the  frames.  There 
are,  therefore,  upwards  of  one  thousand  of  these  jacks  in  action  for  secur- 
ing the  face  of  the  excavation,  or  rather,  for  pressing  against  the  ground 
with  sufficient  power  to  prevent  any  disruption  of  its  varioUs  strata;  for 
were  the  ground  to  be  at  all  deranged,  the  pressure  against  the  sides  and 
front  of  the  shield  might  soon  increase  to  £,500  or  3,000  tons,  indepen- 
dently of  that  of  the  superincumbent  pressure. 

It  IS  further  to  be  remarked,  that  every  successive  tide,  which  at  its  full 
head  is  76  feet  above  the  foot  of  the  excavation,  causes  an  incessant  varia- 
tion in  that  pressure,  tending  to  strain  the  hard  strata,  and  to  soften  or 
knead  the  intervening  soft  ones ;  a  fact  quite  unnoticed  by  projectors  of 
plans,  but  which  proved  fatal  to  those  who  attempted  the  drift-way  under 
the  Tames  in  1808.  The  pressure  exerted  against  the  front  of  the  exca- 
vation by  the  agency  of  the  shield,  most  therefore  be  uniformly  kept  at  a 
maximum.  The  shield  is  advanced  only  9  inches  at  a  time,  while  the 
brick  structure  proceeds  simultaneously. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  who  feel  disposed  to  enter  the  List  of  Compe- 
titors were  first  to  consult  the  report  of  those  miners  who  directed  the 
attempts  that  were  made  and  carried  on  with  so  much  perseverence,  be- 
tween the  years  1803  and  1808,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  opening  a  road- 
wajr  under  the  Thames  at  Rotherhithe.  These  were  miners  (Cornishmen,^ 
engineers  in  that  branch  of  the  art,  and,  consequently,  eminently  qualifira 
for  the  task  in  every  respect;  they  were  as  san|;oine  too,  as  any  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  this  day;  and  their  excavation  was  limited,  in  the  first  place,  to 
a  simple  driftway,  the  height  of  which  was  only  5  feet,  the  breadth  2 
feet  6  inches  at  the  top,  and  3  feet  at  the  bottom,  forming,  therefore,  an 
excavation  that  was  sixty  times  smaller  than  the  excavation  which  has  been 
made  for  the  Thames  Tunnel.  Diminutive,  however,  as  this  hole  was 
when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  tunnel,  the  ground  of  the  roof,  though 
supported  by  substantial  planking,  eave  way  once  in  a  fluid  state,  leaving 
an  unsupported  cavity  over  the  roofof  the  driftway;  still  it  held  itself  up; 
but  a  second  accident  of  the  same  nature  having  occurred  under  a  very  high 
tide,  the  river  broke  the  ground  and  entered  the  drift.  In  both  cases  it 
was  the  loose  around  that  first.forced  its  way  into  the  drift,  and  the  river 
afterwards.  The  miners  succeeded  in  filling  the  hole  and  in  re-eotering 
the  drilt,  but  the  men  could  not  continue  the  working;  they  were,accordiDg 
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to  the  engineer's  report,  dtiven  out  of  it  by  the  frequent  burets  ofeand  and 
UHKtety  and  it  was  acknowledged  bj  him  to  be  quite  impracticable  to  proceed 
farther;  so,  after  having  probed  the  ground  from  underneath  in  many  places, 
he  concluded  and  reported  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  an  excavation  of 
anj  size  under  the  Thames. 

But  he  resorted  to  one  expedient  which  he  conceived  would  answer  the 
emei^ency— one  which,  at  any  rate,  demonstrates  the  intrepidity  of  this 
engineer.  That  is,  in  order  to  clear  or  pass  through  the  place  which  l\Ad 
been  filled  up  in  closins  the  hole  made  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  river,  he 
reduced  the  height  of  his  drift  from  5  to  S  feet.  The  men  and  the  engi- 
neers,  too,  had  therefore  to  work  on  their  knees.  Awful  enough  for  such 
a  task!  Thus  reduced,  the  area  of  the  excavation  of  this  drift  hardly  ex- 
ceeded the  one-hundredth  part  of  that  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  under  eor- 
responding  circumstances.  [London  Meehanice'*  Magazine, 
General  Statement  of  the  Bueineee  of  the  SchuylkiU  Navigation  Company^ . 

since  its  commencement. 

In  18I5-16-ir,  no  receipts.  In  1818,  total  tolls,  233  00  dolls;  in  1819, 
1,202  16:  in  1820,  803  07;  in  1821, 1,792  60;  in  1822,  1,054  97;  in  1823, 
1,964  38;  in  1824,  635  00. 


Tears. 


1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


ToUl 
tonnage. 


32,404 
65.501 
105,463 
134^524 
180,755 
196,413 
327,921 
445,849 
395,720 
535,194 


Tons  of 
cobI. 


6,500 

16,767 

31,360 

47,284 

79,973 

89,984 

81,854 

209,271 

252,971 

226,692 

339,508 


Toll  on 
coal. 


d. 

9,700 

25,147 

33,317 

46,202 

77,032 

87,192 

78,781 

199,784 

228,138 

204.490 

310,475 


c 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
OOj 
00 
00 
14 
19 


Toll  on  oth- 
er  articles. 


6,075 
18,961 
24,832 
40,969 
43,007 
60,973 
55,224 
65,045 
97,348 
95,350 
120,168 


c. 
74, 
87 
74 
56 
00 
95 
32 
70 
00 
91 
45 


Total  toll. 


dL    c. 

\5J75  74 

43,108  87 

58,149  74 

87,171  56 

120,039  00 

148,165  95 

134,005  92 

264,829  70 

325,486  63 

299,841  05 

433,643  64 


Tears. 

Descending 

Ascending 

Amount  of 

toll. 

toU. 

rents. 

d,        c. 

d,        e. 

d,        c. 

1825 

13,363  74 

2,412  00 

4,700  00 

1826 

32,968  97 

10,139  90 

4,900  00 

1827 

42,865  27 

15,284  47 

6,967  00 

1828 

64,001  56 

23,170  00 

7,618  00 

1829 

92,186  00 

27,853  00 

10,574  00 

1830 

105,231  36 

42,934  59 

13,800  00 

1831 

99,995  52 

34,010  40 

13,750  00 

1832 

218,218  00 

46,611  70 

15,207  00 

1833 

263,744  00 

61,743  63 

16,673  00 

1834 

246^266  14 

53,574  91 

16,687  67 

1835 

362,861  36 

70,782  28 

17,898  54 
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Progress  of  Physical  Science. 

The  Time  Bali  at  Greenwich The  following  is  a  description  of  this 

apparatus. 

C,  the  ball. 

J2  D^a.  square  mast  on  which  it  traversesi  project- 
ing through  the  eastern  turret,  t^  /,  of  the  observatory, 
and  through  the  centre  of  the  ball. 

m  m,  the  lead  flat  of  the  great  room  of  the  observa- 
tory. 

O  B^  B,  circular  iron  plate,  in  which  the  mast  is 
stepped,  and  which  is  steadied  by  the  roof  of  the  turret 

F  O^  an  iron  rod,  to  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
fixed  a  part  of  the  mast,  and  to  the  lower  part,  the 
piston,  O.  The  upper  end  of  this  rod  is  of  larger 
diameter  than  the  lower. 

I,  an  iron  cylinder,  with  a  stop-cock  at  q;  the  base, 
a  a,  on  which  it  stands,  being  the  level  of  the  floor  of 
the  great  room. 

R  ST  Y,  the  discharging  rod. 

F,  the  cock,  and  W,  the  trigger,  for  discharging  the 
ball. 

M^  the  winch  for  raising  the  ball. 

N^  the  chain  for  lifting  the  ball,  and  passing  over 
the  pulley  at  O. 

H  H^  2l  strong  iron  plate,  fixed  in  the  wall,  on 
which  stand  the  two  iron  rods,  /  /,  and  which  are 
fixed  at  the  top,  in  the  circular  plate,  O  B. 

k.  These  rods  guide  the  piston  rod,  and  also  an 
iron  weight,  K,  (passing  through  the  lower  part  of  it,) 
to  the  back  of  which  weight  is  fastened  the  end  of  the 
lifting  chain,  A,  after  passing  over  the  sheave  at  O. 

The  construction  of  the  mast,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  ball  is  made  to  traverse  up  and  down  it,  is 
as  follows. 

Fig*  2. 


Fig.  2,  represents  a  section  of  the  mast  at  d^  which 
will  assist  in  explaining  its  construction,  c  is  a  solid 
piece  of  deal,  (the  whole  length  of  the  mast;)  d  and  e, 
two  other  pieces  screwed  to  it.  The  three  angular 
parts,  h  g  f^  thus  left,  are  filled  by  pieces  extending 
the  whole  length,  and  firmly  screwed  in  their  places; 
but  the  part  o  is  fitted  by  a  piece,  the  upper  end  of 
-"hich  is  secured  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ball,  and 
lower  end  to  the  top  or  the  piston  rod  at  F. 
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When  the  ball  is  dowo,  the  weight,  K^  to  which  the  chain  it  Fastened, 
rests  OD  the  iron  plate,  HH^  and  the  top  of  the  piston  rod,  P^  rests  on  a 
projecting j)iece  at  the  bottom  of  the  weight  at  Z.  The  chain  beio^  fastened 
to  this  weight  bj  means  of  the  winch^  is  made  to  draw  it,  and,  with  it,  the 
|MSton  rod  and  ball. 

The  piston,  G,  being  raised  (as  shown  in  the  figure)  to  the  iron  plate,  H 
Hf  forces  its  way  between  two  detents,  PjP,  which  open  and  close  on  it,  and 
thus  support  the  ball. 

^  The  discharging  rod,  i?  i9  7*  1^  has  a  crank  at  S,  with  two  joints  at  s^  and 
«*.  T  is  a  box,  containing  a  strong  spiral  spring;  the  rod  x  is  secured  to 
the  bottom  of  this  box,  but  the  part  or  the  rod  above  the  box  7^,  and  below 
the  crank  at  S^  has  a  short  movement  within  the  box,  in  connexion  with  the 
internal  spring.  The  purpose  of  this  spring  is,  bj  acting  against  the  ascent 
of  the  ball,  when  it  is  raised  to  the  mast-head,  to  accelerate  its  descent 
when  let  fall,  thereby  preventing  any  adherence  to  the  mast,  and  giving  it 
rapid  motion  immediately. 

F,  the  dischai^ng  part,  has  two  notches,  which  serve  to  fix  it  at  half  and 
whole  cock,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lock  of  a  gan.  When  the  ball  is  to 
be  raised,  the  handle  at  Fis  raised  to  the  half-cock;  this  raises  the  rod,  G, 
and  pushes  the  part,  i?,  and  prepares  the  detents,  P  P,  for  receiving  the 
piston,  which  detents  open,  and  are  closed  by  means  of  the  crank  and  the 
spring  at  7*.  When  ris  raised  to  the  full  cock,  it  compresses  the  spring, 
and  exerts  a  greater  force  in  keeping  the  detents  closed.  When  the  trigger, 
Wf  is  pressed  down,  to  discharge  the  ball,  the  rod,  G,  descends,  and  draws 
the  part  of  the  rod,  R,  to  the  right,  which,  removing  the  detents,  P  P,  from 
beneath  the  piston,  allows  it  to  drop  into  the  cylinder.  The  piston  being 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  cylinder,  as  it  descends,  compresses  the  atmos- 
phere, and  a  resistance  is  thus  obtained  sufficient  to  break  the  fall  of  the 
ball,  with  its  supporting  rod  in  the  mast.  A  brass  cock  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  regulates  the  escape  of  the  atmosphere  beneath  the  piston,  so  as  to 
allow  the  fall  of  the  ball  to  be  more  or  less,  as  required. 

Fig.  3  shows,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  plan  on  which  the  detents  are  con- 
structed. 

When  the  ball  is  first  raised  to  the  mast-head,  the  weight,  K,  is  at  Fi  ftfl* 
the  shoulder  of  the  piston  at  /*,  resting  on  the  rim  of  the  weight  at  Z,  is 
thereby  raised  up  with  the  ball.  But  before  the  ball  is  discharged,  the 
lifting  chain  is  entirely  unwound,  and  the  weight,  K  Z,  thereby  descends, 
and  rests  on  the  plate,  H  H^'xn  order  to  give  the  piston  and  ball  freedom  to 
descend. 

During  the  time  that  it  has  been  used,  the  ball  has  always  been  observed 
to  commence  its  descent  with  0.2s.  after  the  impulse  has  been  given  to  the 
trigger. 

The  time  of  discharging  the  ball  is  at  the  instant  of  one  hour,  P.  M., 
mean  time  at  Greenwich. 

The  mast  is  surmounted  by  a  weathercock,  and  letters  pointing  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  compass.  \^Lond.  Naut.  Mag. 

Oceurrence  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  at  Tbron/o. —Capt.  Boonycastle,  R. 
Engineers,  states  that  ^^during  the  winter  months,  on  Lake  Ontario,  the 
aurora  may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  constant  companion  of  the  dark  and 
cheerless  nights,  and  it  occasionally  presents  itself  at  all  other  times  of  the 
year."  He  notices  a  remarkable  constancy  in  the  figures  of  the  annual 
arches,  as  seen  at  Toronto^  Upper  Canada,  and  the  constant  appearance  of 
the  meteor  in  the  arched  form. 

40* 
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A  splendid  aarora  occorriog  on  the  11th  Deceonber,  1835,  is  described 
and  beaatifully  illustrated.    iSUlinutn's  Journal^  vol  XXX^  No.  I.3 

Machine  for  Registering  the  Variations  of  the  Tide  and  WintC^Th^ 
general  principle  of  the  machine  is  such,  that  a  eirc«lar  dial  being  fixed  te 
the  axle  of  a  clock,  revoWes  with  a  uniform  motion  once  in  twentj-foar 
hours;  a  pencil  is  also  moved  vertically  up  and  down  by  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide;  which  combined  motions  of  the  dial  and  pencil  trace  a  curve  upon 
the  face  of  the  dial,  whereby  the  height  of  the  tide,  at  any  particular  period 
of  time,  may  be  ascertainea;  also  the  time  of  high  and  low  water,  and  the 
variable  rate  of  ascent  and  descent. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  is  indicated  by  a  circular  dial,  fixed  horizon- 
tally to  the  vertical  axis  of  a  wind-vane;  and,  by  means  of  the  clock,  a  pen* 
cil  18  made  to  move  uniformly,  at  a  ^iven  rate,  from  the  centre  of  the  dial, 
towards  the  circumference,  so  that,  if  the  wind  remain  stationary  upon  any 
point  of  the  compass,  the  mark  traced  by  the  pencil  will  be  a  straight  line, 
radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  dial;  but  if  the  wind  be  changing,  the  dial 
will  revolve,  and  the  combined  motions  of  the  dial  and  pencil  will  trace  out 
a  curve,  by  which  the  direction  of  the  wind,  at  any  particular  period  of 
time,  will  be  indicated.  [Jameson*s  Journal, 

Colour  of  the  aky  as  seen  from  high  motm/otny.— -M.  Boosingault  com* 
paring  his  own  observations  upon  several  high  mountains,  is  disposed  to 
attribute  the  blackness  which  the  sky  sometimes  presents,  to  the  effect  of 
strong  light  reflected  from  the  snow  and  ice  upon  the  eyes*  He  observed 
a  remarkable  difference  of  tint  in  the  sky  seen  from  the  highest  point  of 
Chimborazo  which  he  was  able  to  reach,  and  from  the  plain.  On  the  ascent 
of  Antisana  at  a  much  lower  elevation*  the  sky  seen  from  the  icy  plain 
appeared  black,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  observation  he  was  struck 
with  snow-blindness. 

In  no  ascent  has  he  been  able  to  see  the  stara  in  day  time,  an  experi 
ment  which  he  made  fully  in  his  ascent  of  Chimboraxo.    [Jinru  de  CMim. 
et  de  PhyeJ] 

Height  of  Barometer^  ^c.  near  the  top  of  Chimborazo.'^^On  his  ascent'of 
Chimborazo,  M.  Bossingault  found  the  barometer  to  stand  at  14. 4rinches 
at  2  P.  M.,  the  thermometer  being  at  46''  Fah.  The  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  was  6004  netres  (66rO  yardsjf  [_Ibid. 

Expansion  of  lAqui/ed  Gases,  ^c. — ^The  very  remarkable  fact  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  liquified  carbonic  acid,  lately  observed  by  the  French  academi- 
cians, has  been  fulljr  verified  by  Mr.  Kemp,  lecturer  on  chemistry,  who 
finds  that  the  expansion  is  not  peculiar  to  this  liquified  gas,  but  belongs  to 
all  other  gases  in  the  liquid  stAte.  At  a  meeting  of  the  society  of  arts,  Mr. 
Kemp  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  liquified  sulphurous  acid  gas,  hermetically 
sealed  in  a  glass  tube,  and  separated  from  the  materials  from  which  it  had 
been  generated.  This  specimen  of  the  liquified  gas  occupied  eight  inches 
of  a  tube,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  internal  diameter,  and  when  cooled  from 
the  temperature  of  60^  down  to  14^  of  Fahr.,  or  the  point  at  which  it  be- 
comes liquid  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  contracted 
one  inch;  but  when  heated  an  equal  number  of  degrees  above  60^,  viz«  46% 
it  expanded  through  a  greater  distance  than  it  had  before  contracted,  by 
the  abstraction  of  an  equal  amount  of  caloric,  showing  that  the  expansion 
went  on  at  higher  temperatures  in  a  slightly  increasing  ratio,  so  that  the 
expansion  between  its  liquifying  point,  viz.  W  and  dlf",  the  boiling  point 
of  water,  is  nearly  one-third  of  its  whole  volomct  the  pressure  against  the 
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expansion  being  at  213%  abmit  twtntj'five  atmospheres*  That  this  prop^ 
ertj  does  not  belong  to  the  liauified  gases  eKlusiveiy^  but  resides  equally 
in  all  other  fluids,  when  raised  above  their  boiling  points,  is  shown  by  the 
following  experiment;  thus,  ether,  when  raised  from  the  temperature  of  60^ 
to  95^  of  Fabr*,  or  its  boiling  point*  undei^es  an  inconsiderable  expansion 
compared  with  the  expansion  produced  by  an  equal  increase  of  temperature 
above  its  boiling  point,  when  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  same  condition 
with  the  liquified  gases,  in  regard  to  pressure,  and  suffers  nearly  an  equal 
expansion,  by  an  equally  increasing  temperature  with  the  liquified  gases. 

[Jaine8(m*9  Jour* 

Arsmic  in  English  Sulphuric  «f  ctdL— -Vogel,  of  Monchen,  infers,  from 
bis  experiments  on  sulpharic  acid: 

1.  That  the  Nordhausen  acid,  prepared  from  the  sulphate  of  iron,  con- 
tains no  arsenic;  the  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  puresuU 
phor. 

2m  Concentrated  Enslish  sulphuric  acid,  prepared  in  leaden  chambers, 
contains  arsenic,  and  the  precipitate  produced  in  it  by  a  current  of  sul* 
phnretted  hydrogen,  consists  or  sulphur  and  orpiment* 

S.  No  precipitate  of  sulphur  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  passed  through  English  sulphuric  acid ^  diluted 
with  from  four  to  six  parts  of  water;  the  precipitate  consisting  of  an  orange 
yellow  powder,  or  orpiment. 

4.  Rectified  English  sulphuric  acid  contains  no  arsenic,  this  substance 
remaining  in  the  residue.  The  rectified  acid,  diluted  with  water,  is  not 
rendered  muddy  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  German  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  water,  becomes  white  when  the  latter  gas  is  passed  through  it, 
as  at  always  contains  sulphurous  acid,  u 

5.  The  arsenic  always  exists  in  sulpuric  acid  in  the  form  of  arsenious 
acid,  never  as  arsenic  acid. 

6.  Concentrated  boiling  sulphuric  acid  can  dissolve  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  arsenious  acid,  of  which  the  greater  part  separates  on  cooling.  The  arse- 
nious acid  may  be  precipitated,  in  a  ereat  measure,  from  the  ooncentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  when  cooled,  by  absolute  alcohol,  although  it  is  somewhat 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

7*  Lastly,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  in  all  preparations  to  be  used 
internally,  rectified,  or,  at  least,  German,  sulphuric  acid,  should  be  em- 
ployed. [^Uiomaon'a  Rtc  of  Se* 

On  the  Mineral  Waters  of  JVevur.— M.  Robiquet  attributes  the  princinal 
virtue  of  these  waters  to  an  organic  substance  heretofore  described  by  Kf  • 
LoDgchamps,  and  called  haregene^  but  which  M.  Robiquet  refers  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom  as  an  organised  matter.  The  nitrogen  which  enters 
into  the  constitution  of  this  plant,  is  derived,  according  to  the  same  writer, 
from  atmospheric  air,  existing  in  cavities  through  which  the  waters  pass. 
When  the  spring  water  is  first  drawn  nitrogen  escapes,  and  the  water,  not- 
withstanding its  hi^h  temperature  112°  Fah.  retains  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  in  which  the  latter  element  is  in  greater  proportion  than  in 
atmospheric  air.    [Ann^  de  Chim.  el  de  Phys*  vol  LX. 

Afwyns  of  the  waters  of  the  Gray  Sulphur  Springs.^^The  springs  *«are 
aitvated  among  the  spurs  of  that  portion  of  the  Allegheny 'mountains  which 
passes  through  Virginia,  on  the  borders  of  Monroe  and  Giles  counties*'' 
xbe  waters  analvsed  by  Prof.  Shepard,  of  South  Carolina  College,  have 
yielded  Nitrogen,  Chlorine,  Carbonic  Acid,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Hydro-SuU 
phoric  Acid,  Silica,  Crenic  Acid,  Soda,  Lime,  Alumina,  Iron  and  Sulphur. 
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These  constitttents,  he  Btatet,  from  his  eiaminatioo,  exist  probtbly  as  Ni- 
trof^n,  Hydro-Sulphuric  Acid,  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  a  super  Carbonate  of 
Lime,  Chloride  of  Calcium,  Chloride  of  Sodium,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  an 
alkaline  or  earthly  crenate,  or  both,  Silica,  Sulphuret  of  Iron*  Mr  crenate 
of  Iron,  Alumina,  Silicate  of  Iron.    [6¥iKfiian'«  Jtmrnal^  vol  Xx£  No.  1. 
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BritiBh  Projedafor  1835. — The  following  abstract  is  made  from  an  arti* 
cle  in  the  London  Magazine  of  Popular  Science,  for  February,  1836,  where 
the  particulars  are  given  at  large: 

?N umber  of  projects  relating  to  steam,  ten;  amount  of  capital  required, 
l,889,000iL  Gas,  three  projects;  capital  required,  295,000/.  Mines,  forty- 
one;  capital,  3,006,20o£^  Railways,  thirty-seven;  capital,  S5,4£4,000/. 
Miscellaneous,  thirty;  capital,  9,343,000/.  Total  capital  required,  49,957,- 
200/.,  or  nearly  S204,000,000!     A  few  of  them  are  foreign  schemes. 

Desiderata  tn  the  Conatmetion  of  Stage  CoacAet.— The  greatest  possible 
height  of  all  the  wheels;  greatest  possible  depression  of  the  body;  shortness 
of  perch;  length  of  axletrees;  diminution  of  bearings  and  tires;  length  and 
pliancy  of  springs.  [^PameU  on  Conatruetion  o^  Coaches.  Sev.  in  Lond^ 
Mag.  Pop.  Sc. 

Beet  Root  Sugar.^^At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  German  naturalists,  at 
Bonn,  the  section  of  agriculture  and  rural  economy  was  almost  entirely  oc- 
cupied with  papers  and  discussions  on  this  subject.  At  Valenciennes,  a 
manufacturer  has  succeeded  in  discovering  a  method  of  crystalizing  the 
whole  of  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  beet,  without  producing  molasses  in 
the  process.  [Ihid. 

Harrison'a  Chronometera. — It  is  stated  that  Harrison,  of  London,  re- 
ceived  from  the  government  for  his  chronometers,  at  different  times,  sums 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  [Naui.  Mag. 

Hint  to  Bj/era — A  practical  dyer  of  Troves,  in  France,  asserts  that  the 
acetate  of  iron  is  much  preferable  to  the  sulphate,  in  dying  blacks.  That 
stuffs  which  are  injured  by  washing  in  caustic  leys,  or  even  soap,  may  be 
cleansed  by  rubbing  in  a  weak  starch  bath.  [^Bulletin  Soc  cPEneourage* 
men/,  ^e. 

Hint  to  Bleachera,^The  same  individual  states  that  muriatic  acid,  used 
Instead  of  sulphuric,  in  decomposing  bleaching  salts,  does  not  render  woolen 
goods  harsh,  as  is  often  the  result  of  the  common  acid  bath.  [Ibid. 

Caat'iron  Piano, — The  society  for  encouraging  the  arts  at  Ronen,France9 
have  awarded  a  premium  to  Messrs.  Eder  &  Gaugain,  for  a  piano,  the  frame 
of  which  is  of  cast-iron.  The  strength  of  this  material,  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  gives  it  advantages  over  wood.  [Ibid, 

Experimenta  on  Hydraulic  Cemen/s.— The  society  for  the  encouragement 
of  national  industry  in  France,  have  appropriated  six  hundred  francs  for 
experiments  on  the  different  hydraulic  cements.  [Ibid. 

Preserving  Marble  by  Wax* — It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  inferior 
varieties  of  marble  are  acted  upon  by  frost.  A  Mr.  Henning,  in  London, 
has  preserved  several  sculptured  pieces,  by  causing  them  to  imbibe  was. 
The  stone  and  wax  are  both  heated.  [Zondl  Mech.  Mag. 

Steamboat  Lexington. — This  boat,  which  ran,  during  the  summer,  be- 
tween New  York  and  Providence,  making  the  passage  by  daylight,  is  dis- 
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caned  in  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine^  nnder  tlie  liUe  of  the  ^Futeat 
Ship  in  the  World." 

Greenwich  EqUway  Pfo;ecl.— Thia  extraordinary  prejeet  la  to  carry  a 
railway  upon  a  Tiaduct  from  London  to  Greenwich,  three  and  three-quarter 
milea,  on  a  series  of  between  900  and  1000  arches.  This  arcmie  to  t>e  a 
aeries  of  shops. 

AeiUm  of  Soli  JValer  on  CaBt'iron.-^^ea,  water  so  altera  the  nature  of 
cast-iron,  that  its  cohesion  appears  to  be  quite  deatroyed.  Cannon  which 
have  been  fished  op,  after  lying  long  in  the  sea,  have  been  found  conterted, 
through  their  substance,  into  something  resembling  plumbago,and  admitting 
of  being  cut  with  a  knife.  [^Mining  Journal,    Naut.  Mag* 

Statue  of  Brick  and  Mortar* — A  statue  of  the  late  king  George  the 
Fourth,  erected  at  London,  is  built  of  bricks  and  mortar,  coated,  we  pre* 
aume,  with  cement.  [Loudon^e  Arch.  Mag, 

Tfludebone  Pen-'holdere.^'TheM  holders  for  metallic  pens  are  highly  rec- 
ommended for  flexibility,  by  a  correspondent  of  the  liondon  Mechanics' 
Mw^zine. 

mineral  Pitch  Lake  of  TVinidad, — This  extraordinary  body  of  mineral 
pitch  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  sixteenth  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Numerous  pools  of  water  exist  on  its  surface.  The  mineral  iahard  enough 
to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man  of  common  size,  unlets  when  heated  by  the 
son.  It  is  unlike  vegetable  pitch,  being  allied  to  coal.  It  is  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Trinidad  for  making  roads,  and  cementing  stones  under 
water.  Gas  has  been  made  from  it.  [Jameeon'e  Joumalffrom  WA$ter^9 
Voyage. 

Canadian  7\mn  Steamboat.-^A  large  steamboat  is  said  to  have  been 
constructed  at  Prescott,  Upper  Canada,  upon  a  principle  simitar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Borden,  but  with  improvements.  The  thing  will  prove,  probably,  as 
little  applicable  to  |>ractice  in  the  improvement,  as  in  the  original. 

Erection  of  the  York  CbAimn.— This  monument,  rc^cently  erected  at  Lon- 
don, to  the  Duke  ol  York,  is  a  Tuscan  column,  surmounted  by  a  statue. 
The  weight  of  the  statue  is  16,480  lbs.,  and  it  was  raised  to  its  place,  ISS 
feet  from  the  base  of  the  column,  in  seven  hours.  It  is  said  to  nave  been 
ereater  in  weight  than  any  other  statue  raised  to  the  same  height  in  Great 
Britain. 
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March. 
141.  MolUng  Dough  and  Cuning  Cracker$,r^yrm,  R.  Nivint,  city  of  Mow  Turk,       3 

143.  Power  PrinHng  Pre9o,'-\Uwc  Adams,  Botton,  Maat.  % 

143.  Fire  Place  and  StoM.F— Foater  Sterenib  Springfield*  Unm.  2 

144.  Heat,  management  0/^— Lovell  Levrii,  Lawtitown,  N.  York,  3 

145.  Waehing  Machine.'^ oYm  O.  Qeer«  Norwich,  Conooctiout,  3 

146.  Fire  Proof  i$a/e.— Daniel  Harrington,  Philadelphia,  3 
Xtff,  Caok  and  Barrel  Ueadingi^^Wtnm  Andrews,  Canaas,  Oomk  3 

148.  MUl  Stone  Pi'cibt^Sarouel  Etheridge,  Tecttmaeb,  Miob.  3 

149.  Boring  fFood.— John  Q.  BeH,  New  York  city,  3 

150.  Piano  Forte.'^Umc  Clark,  Cincinnati,  O.  3 

151.  Brick  PreM.— Phineas  Ball,  Mount  Vernoo*  O.  3 
153.  Furnace  and  boiler  comWiiMi^— Alexander  Harriaoi^  New  Ifajoiii  Goon*  3 
153.  Saw  3622t.— Isaac  Seed,  Mansfield,  Man.  3 
ISSb  Carriage  and  ear  ogte^— Sp^Uter  ColeaMOi,  Mount  FUaianfr»  Ya«  3: 
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155.  Dau^h  Machine.^l}.  D.  and  T.  Shickford.  West  brook,  Maine.  2 

156.  Xotary  Hove  cap«.-.Maynard  French,  Albany,  N.  York,  2 
l/a  ^**^*^  -Rcmworw^-J.  W.  Port  and  E.  Collier,  Baltimore.  Md.  3 
158.  CAurfk—Amoa  Uanion,  Windham,  Maine,  2 
1^.  Printing  Prett.— Samuel  Kingticy,  N.  York  city.  2 
160.  Gau^e9,  mdking.-^U.  M.  Braintrd,  Gt.  Barrington,  Man. 
101.  Puch,  cofRpontoVm.— Thomas  H.  Sherman,  Scriba,  N.  York, 

162.  Gypwm  appUedto  cisterns,  %c.— J.  Flint  and  C.  Mills,  N.  York  city. 

163.  I^cr  key  and  foe*.— Augustus  PrutznMin,  Philadelphia, 

164.  Mail  road  cart — T.  Davis  and  W.  Ashdown,  Baltimore. 

165.  tFater  WheeL—Fttd.  Wingate,  AugusU,  Maine, 

166.  P/ot«^A.— W.  P.  Cannon,  Monroe  co.  Tcnn. 
16r.  J7ttdcfor.— -Samuel  Kepner,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  . 

168.  Boou,  rvrmn^.— Pelatiah  Stevens,  Stoughton,  Mass. 

169.  PHnHng  PreM^Hezekiah  Gamp,  Trenton,  Ohio, 

170.  Smoke,  cofMuimn^.— Nathan  Lockling,  Sparta,  N.  York, 

171.  Cotton  gin  ^ate«.— Edwin  Keith,  Bridge  water,  Mass. 

172.  Plough,-^!).  Prouty  and  J.  Means,  Boston,  Mass.  , 

173.  Propelling  fFheeL-^Arctus  A.  Wilder,  Warsaw,  N.  York,  8 

174.  Pump,  double  force.-^Ley'i  Newton,  Alexander,  N.  York,  8 

175.  Splint  for  Jracturet.^Enoch  Thomas,  New  Athens,  O.  8 

176.  Smut  macAtfie.— M.  B.  Spaffbrd,  Gainsville  N.  York,  8 

177.  Pot  o«rfj&ear/a*A.— Elijah  Williams,  Erie,  Penn.  8 

178.  Mould  can^/««.— Jefferson  Dunlap,  New  Holland,  Penn.  8 

179.  Brick  MacMne.'^^ ohn  Moffat,  Bufialoe,  N.  York,  8 

180.  AppUng  heat  from  lime,  &c.— Peter  Werro,  Philadelphia,  8 

181.  Steam  generator, — ^Job  Car,  Springborough,  O.  12 

182.  Waohing  mocAintf.— Albion  P.  Arnold,  Readfield,  Maine,  12 

183.  Porctn^^ffi^.— William  W.  Lesuer,  Venice,  N.  York,  12 

184.  Water  wA^e^— Abraham  Straub,  Milton,  Penn.           *  12 

185.  Bed  bug  dettroyer. — Brittain  Garrard,  Maysville,  Tenn.  12 

186.  P/rej)/ace*.— Elijah  Skinner,  Sandwich,  N.  H.  12 

187.  Cooking  •fove.— John  Liddle,  Schohaire,  N.  York,  12 

188.  Door  locko, — Abel  Corant,  Lowell,  Mass.  13 

189.  Fireplace. — William  Burgess,  Middleboroagh,  Mass.  12 

190.  Cap  wtrc— MelviUe  Relsey,  N.  York,  12 

191.  Piano  forteo. — Henry  Hartge,  Baltimore,  Md.  12 

192.  Capttan. — Andrew  Morse,  Boston,  Mass.  12 

193.  Cotton  preit.^^,  Mitchell,  Ruthford,  Tenn.                                   '  12 

194.  Tooth  extractor. — Moses  P.  Hanson,  Bangor,  Maine,  12 

195.  Paper,  drying.-^Henry  Howe,  Shirley,  Mass.  12 

196.  Blackamith'9forge.^Cbtir\n  Richardson,  Greenfield,  N.  H.  12 

197.  Steam  generator. — John  Ames,  Springfield,  Mass.  12 

198.  Butt  hinge$,  &c.— Welcome  Whittaker,  Troy,  N.  York,  12 

199.  Detaching  Aortet.— Phillip  T.  Shore,  Baltimore,  Md.  18 

200.  Bracet,gum  elaetic-^UiJisom  Warner,  New  York,  18 

201.  Making  extract9.—T.  Close  and  J.  C.  Sandford,  Rye,  N.  York^  18 

202.  Cook  tf  sues  .-—Charles  Vale,  Newark,  N.  J.  18 

203.  Tanning. — Henry  Locher,  Lancaster,  Penn.  18 

204.  White  lead,  making.^Homtr  HoUard,  Westfield,  Mass.  18 

205.  ffemp  breaking  machine. — John  Pursell,  Perryville,  Keo.  18 
306.  Serving  ropeo. — Adam  Montgomery,  N.  York,  18 

207.  Salt,  maHf^.— Richard  K.  Crall£,  I«ynchburg,  Ya.  18 

208.  MetalUe  mttf.-^oseph  C.  Dentry,  Dayton,  O.  18 

209.  Morticing  machine. — George  Page,  Keene,  N.  H.  18 

310.  Featheri,  dreoeing — Elam  Wilbur,  Geneva,  N.  York,  18 

311.  Door  lock — James  McClory,  N.  York,  18 

312.  Pitch,  moibtf^.— Henry  Ruggles,  N.  York,  19 
213.  Fire  plaeee.'-'Wm.  R.  Presoott,  Hallowhill,  Maine,  19 
214-  Steam  G«ntfra<sr.— Eliphalet  Nott,  Sehenectady,  N.  York,  19 
315.  Pen  and  pencil  caM«--Heniy  Withers,  N.  York,  19 
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316.  Fore  anvil  6focib.-»Sainuel  Van  Tien,  Hanover  Iron  Wcrka,  Pann.  19 

317*  JB^att,  poMting  over  </am«.— Stephen  Underwood,  Bath,  n7h.  19 

318.  Taiifit9^.— Ltban  Emery,  N.  York,  19 

319.  Milkf  pre9ervin^.^John  L.  Granger,  N.  York,  19 

330.  Cider  milL^-CYmtldKa  Shaeffer,  Lebanon,  Penn.  19 

331.  Cooking  ttove.— Oren  Wilton,  Concord,  Mast.  33 
333.  Stove. — ^Wm.  M.  Carmichael,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. «  33 

333.  Shoe  ^e^f.-^Reuben  H.  Thompson,  Rocbeater,  N*  York.  83 

334.  Cot  bednead$,Stimne\  Clark,  N.  York,  33 

335.  Ctuk  machine. — Sumner  Kin^ ,  Suffield,  Conn.      *  33 

336.  JHoooMngr  eaoutcHouc, — Patrick  Mackie,  N.  York,  33 

337.  Waohing  ntachtne.-^E.  Y.  Watson,  Albany,  N.  York,  33 

338.  Connonven/.— John  W.  Cochran,  Lowell,  Mass.                                     [  33 

339.  Cannon. — John  W.  Cochran,  Lowell,  Mass.  ^       S3 

330.  Mortinng  macAine.— Erastus  M.  Shaw,  Wilbraham,  Mait.  '       33 

331.  Cotton  ro^'n^.— William  Fowler,  Fishkill,  N.  York,  33 
333.  Strarm  c»<ftfr.— James  Hyde,  Darien,  N.  York,  33 

333.  Thraehing  macAtne.— Hugh  and  Isaac  W.  Edgar,  Wayne  CO.  Ohio,  33 

334.  Rotary  oteam  en^'n^.— David  Ulam,  Greenburgh,  Penn.  33 

335.  Boring  otoneo. — Andrew  Tumey,  Reading,  Conn«  30 

336.  See  hiveo. — Sturgess  M.  Judd,  Danbury,  Conn.  30 

337.  Forcing  Pump9.--^ohn  F.  Rogers,  Waterford,  N.  York,  30 

338.  JPower  horn. — Francois  C.  Lewis,  Grafton,  Mass.  30 

339.  JIfi//.— John  Harman,  Jr.  York,  Penn.  30 

340.  Bdmeoo,  rivetting. — William  Dukehart,  Baltimore,  Md.  30 

341.  Water  vheeL^Ctaey  8.  Mercer,  Franklin,  Md.  30 
343.  Wool  9pinning.^-John  Wethered,  Baltimore,  Md.  30 

343.  Co<lon^/an^«r.— Michael  Beam,  Buffalo,  N.  C.  30 

344.  Lamp  reflecting.-^i ohn  C.  Fletcher,  Springfield,  Ohio,  30 

345.  Hat  hlock.^W.  W.  Jeineson,  Wheeling,  Ohio,  30 

346.  Jointt  in  -wood  worjb.— S.  C.  Batchelor,  and  N.  S.  Thomas,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  30 

347.  Wool  epinner. — Sykes  and  Conradt,  Fredericktown,  Md.  30 

348.  STove.— John  B.  H.  Swansey,  Lynn,  Mass.  30 

349.  Hay,  hcpreto, — A.  R.  Chamberlain  and  A.  Cleflin,  Richmond,  Maine.  30 

350.  IFiiuf  auU^Job  Wilbur,  Fall  River,  Mass.  30 

351.  Jixet,  manufacturing.^E\iahu>  R.  Root,  Canton,  Conn.  30 
353.  /'orcifij'^m^.— Nathan  Chapin,  Penn  Yan,  N.  York,  30 

353.  Cotton  plough,  &c— Harvey  W.  Pitts,  Wilsonville,  Al.  31 

354.  Com  oheller.^AbeTt  W.  Gray,  Middletown,  Ver.  31 

355.  Springe  for  carriaget,  &c. — ^Newell  Hungerford,  Ithaca,  N.  York,  31 

356.  Jivl  Haft.-^J}tLy\d  M.  Smith,  Gilsum,  N.  H.  31 

357.  Soleo,  cumnj^.— Jonathan  Hill,  Belerica,  Mass.  31 

358.  Reflecting  oven«.— C.  D.  Van  Allen,  Penn  Yan,  N.  York,  31 

359.  Selfmothfepower.-^.  J.  Giraud,  Baltimore,  Md.  31 

360.  CAum.— Thomas  Nicholson,  New  Market,  Va.  31 
36L  Hoe,  caot  iron. — ^Benj.  F.  Boyden,  Boston,  Mass.  31 
363.  Winnoving  machine. — ^Jonathan  Beane,  Montville,  Maine.  31 

363.  Coftveytn^wo/er.— San\uel  Hart,  Baltimore,  Md.  31 

364.  Tew  »rofw.— John  Shugert,  Elizabethtown,  Penn.  31 

365.  JCttotonee,  caoitn^.— Austin  Taylor,  Littleton,  N.  H.  31 

366.  Spark  catcher.'—Wm.  Shultz,  Philadelphia,  31 

367.  Horte  power. — ^Richard  Skinner,  Williamson,  N.  York,  31 

368.  Cooking  tfove.— B.  R.  Pearson,  Warner,  N.  H.  31 

369.  ifytffran/.— David  Home,  Baltimore,  Md.  31 

370.  Hail  platee.-^K^  M.  McCrane,  Montgomery,  Ala.  31 

371.  Hail  roaiit.— Nathan  Reed,  Belfast,  Maine,,  -  31 
373.  Cancer  otfUmen/.— Elias  Oilman,  Licking,  O.  •  31 
373.  Oripe  rteeir.— David  Peeler,  Boston,  Mass.  31 
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CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA,  FOB  JtTLT,  1836. 
Caletdaied  by  S.  C.  Walker. 
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Thermometer. 
Maximum  height  during  themontt,  54.  on  30th  and  31it. 
Minimum  do.  13.  on  ISth  and  ISlh. 

Mean  do.  33.49 


Barometer. 


30.40  on  16th  &  Mth. 
90.S)  on  nth. 


IJVDEX. 


▲XISXCAJr  PATIHTti  LltV  oy»  WITH  SDlTOA'f  WMmUOUf  ko* 


June,  1836. 

1.  Thraabing  mftchlne^ 
3.  Meamrinp  diaUnees, 

3.  Gold  eztncting  machine^ 

4.  Coffina  from  cement, 

5.  Tniaa  for  hernia,  • 

6.  Store,  pyrimidal,  * 

7.  Hoiating  brick,  &c. 

8.  Hailing  cloTer,  &c. 

9.  Thraahing  machine, 

10.  Cooking  atove, 

11.  Fireplace, 
13.  Thraahing  machine, 

13.  Platform  balance    . 

14.  Bndgca, 

15.  Cheeae  preaa, 

16.  Fireplace^ 

17.  Storea, 

18.  Sawaet, 

19.  Splitting  leather,  . 

30.  Pump^  fire  enginea,  fcc. 

31.  Wanning  buildmgH 
33.  Raiain^  water, 

33.  Mortiamg  machine, 

34.  Oren, 

35.  Shaving  ataves,  8cc. 

30.  Shelling  and  grinding  com 
37.  Hamea, 

28.  Saddlea,  apring  aeat, 
39.  Propelling  by  weighta, 

30.  Refrigerator, 

31.  Hoiating  machine, 

33.  Friction  wheela, 
33*  Beehouae, 

34.  Shingle  machine, 

35.  Winnowing  machine, 

36.  Morttnng  and  tenoning, 

37.  Waahing  machine, 

38.  Auger, 

39.  Paper  ruling  machine,  * 

40.  Saunge,  meat  cutting. 

41.  CJnderahot  wheel,     • 
43.  Spinner,  accelerating, 

43.  Stumpa,  removing, 

44.  Cotton,  thinning, 

45.  Hulling  clorer  aeed, 

46.  BeUowa  for  forgea,  &c. 

47.  Boot  cramp, 

48.  Check  platea,  forbanki,  &c 

49.  Brick  machine. 

50.  Steam  engine  puiton, 

51.  Mortiae  lock, 

52.  Boiler  pipea  fixing, 

53.  Skins,  acrftening,    . 

54.  Boilera,  culinary, 

55.  Mowing  machine, 

56.  Cotton  planting, 
sr,  Smat  mill, 

58.  Store, 

59.  Mortar  nuadng, 

60.  Preaaing  brick. 


William  Lughton, 

Samuel  Stone, 

Nathaniel  Boaworth,     . 

D.  Dayton  H,  H oyt,  &  J.  White, 

John  L.  Heintzclman, 

Thomas  M.  Soathwick, 

Jease  Rhinehart, 

W.  Braley,  and  J.  Walker, 

H.  Edgar,  and  1.  W.  Edgar, 

Elijah  Skinner,  • 

I.  A.  Bean,  and  E.  Skinneft 

T.  Rucker,  Jr. 

Alexander  Bliaa, 

George  Law, 

David  Phelps,  • 

Joseph  Snyder,  • 

John  C.  Parry,  • 

Herrick  Aiken,  • 

Herrick  Aiken, 

Henry  Gates,  • 

Robert  Rogers, 

Darid  W.  Hurat, 

Jonathan  Page,  • 

Samuel  Pollard, 

John  Everhart,  • 

G.  M.  Weaver, 

Sereno  Norton, 

J.  G.  Patmer  and  H.  and  A.  Beard 

Elisha  Turner, 

John  Waring,  . 

Barnabas  Pike^ 

Julien  Nicholet,  • 

William  Groyea,  : 

Samuel  B.  ChapmaOi 

Jeremiah  Nichols,        • 

Joseph  H.  Darby, 

Charles  Otis, 

William  Jonea,  • 

James  C.  Teaadale, 

A.  and  J.  Keag^, 
Ebenezer  Cochran, 
Leonard  Norcroaa, 
Leonard  Norcross, 
Jordan  Gatling, 
John  P.  Ridings, 
John  C.  Concklin, 
Nathan  Ayer, 
Charles  C.Wright, 
T.  Miles  Bannister, 

B.  Wright,  and  G.  Kitchen 
John  G.  Hotchkina, 
John  Goulding, 
Eli  Kendall, 

Anson  W.  Spencer,  • 

J.SturdevanC  and  J.  Holmea, 
Jordan  Gatling, 
John  Card,  • 

James  Atwater, 
J.  Everhart,  and  L.  Swimlcj, 
Willism  Wadawortb, 


38 
ib. 
39 
ib. 
40 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
41 
ib. 
ib. 
4& 
ib. 
ib. 
43 
ib. 
ib. 
44 
ib. 
ib. 
45 
ib. 
46 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
47 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
48 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
49 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
50 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
51 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
52 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
53 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
54 
ib. 
ib. 
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61.  Cooking^  itoiref»    . 

62.  Of  ens  and  •tores,  heatinr, 

63.  Cutting  straw,  he.  ' 

64.  Trees,  felling, 

65.  Shelling  com, 

66.  Cooking  stove, 

67.  Napping  machine, 

68.  Rotuy  ftteam  engine, 

69.  Loom  for  figured  work, 

70.  Saddles, 

71.  Hulling  elorer,  &e. 
73.  Rotary  steam  engine 

73.  Ever-pointed  pencils, 

74.  Churns, 

75.  Mills  for  grain,  &c 

76.  Corn  planting  machine, 

77.  Roofs,  metallic, 

78.  Fhsk  for  casting  kettles,  &c. 

Julsf,  1835. 

1.  Coopers'  ware,  making, 

2.  Stove,        .  • 

3.  Straw  cutting, 

4.  Shoes,  water  proo( 
5  •  Vinegar,  makmg, 

6.  Combing  wool, 

7.  Roots,  cutting, 

8.  Horse  power, 

9.  Steam,  accidents  from,  preventing, 

10.  'Wool,  cleaning  firom  burs,  &c. 

11.  Thrashing  machines, 

12.  Water  pumps, 

13.  Fulling  mill  stocks, 

14.  Locks  and  Latches, 

15.  Piano  Fortes, 

16.  Mortising  machine, 

17.  Mills, 

18.  Chisels, 

19.  Linseed  oil,  substitute  for, 

20.  Saw  mill, 

21.  Felloes,  bending, 

22.  Cultivator, 

23.  Rollers  for  curtains,  8cc. 

24.  Chum 

35.  Stoves,  cooking 

36.  Potash,  manufacturing 

27.  Mortising  machine 

28.  Water  wheels 

29.  Plough 
SO.  Weavers'  reeds,  heddles  and  harness 

31.  Looms 

32.  Chum  float! 

33.  Plough 

34.  Washing  machine 

35.  Coffins  of  cement 

36.  Cloth,  manufacturing 

37.  Com  shelling 

38.  Stove 

39.  Corks,  cutting 

40.  Stoves 

41.  Knobs  and  handles  for  stoves 

42.  Churning 

43.  Fireproof  Chests     •    . 

44.  Slide  valves 


Index. 

lit  Grand  Fairman, 

55 

Cbarles  Vale^ 

ib. 

J.  M'Math, 

ib. 

James  Hamilton, 

ib. 

J.  C.  Dunbar,  and  A.  Powen^ 

56 

T.  D.  Burrell, 

ib. 

Reuben  Daniels^           •                   • 

ib. 

Orson  Haines, 

ib. 

£.  Meily,  Jr.  and  J.  and  S.  MetUnger, 

57 

A.  L.  Vanhom, 

ib. 

John  Whitman, 

ib. 

Charles  Hill, 

ib. 

Ellwood  Mean^                                • 

58 

Isaac  Wood, 

ib. 

William  S.  Johnson     .                   • 

ib. 

Thomas  D.  Burrall, 

ib. 

John  Bouis^ 

59 

David  Stewart, 

ib. 

Isaac  Hoover, 

119 

Emst  G.  Augustine 

ib. 

Ernat  G.  Augustine 

120 

Emit  G.  Augustine 

ib. 

Frederick  W.  Boden 

ib. 

Srmuel  Couillard 

131 

Jonathan  Clark 

ib. 

Thomaa  Mitchell 

ib. 

g,       George  R.  Clarke 

ib. 

Michael  N.  Simpson 

133 

Joseph  Tyler 

ib. 

Amos  Miner, 

133 

E.  S.  Norris 

ib. 

Albert  Bingham 

ib. 

Thomas  Loud 

ib. 

Israel  J.  Richardson 

ib. 

George  and  F.  R.  Baker 

134 

George  Payne 

ib. 

S.  T.  Todd  and  J.  L.  Peabody 

ib. 

Emst  G.  Augustine 

ib. 

Edward  Reynolds 

ib. 

Daniel  Davis 

185 

Henry  Lawson 

ib. 

Oliver  Wyman 

ib. 

John  Moffat  and  Morton  Tain  tor     . 

ib. 

H.  HartsuflTand  C.  French   . 

136 

Imla  Wright, 

ib. 

Isaac  Powell 

ib. 

Timothy  Miller 

13r 

less    J.  A.  Wilkinson 

ib. 

Oliver  C.  Burr 

ib. 

Reding  Ryerson 

ib. 

Samuel  Cline 

ib. 

AsaW.  Soule 

ib. 

John  White, 

138 

Freeman  Wolcot 

ib. 

John  P.  Small 

ib. 

Jordan  L.  Mott 

ib. 

J.  Cutler  and  I.  Keyet 

ib. 

Jordan  L.  Mott 

129 

Jordan  L.  Mott 

ib. 

Hiram  Phelps, 

ib. 

John  Scott 

130 

Andrew  M.  Eastwick 

J>i 

Index. 
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45.  Rotuytteam  engines 
45.  Tenonsy  catting  on  ipokei 
47*  Chum 
4R.  Stores 

49.  Churn 

50.  Paper  ng«,clesninflr 
SU  Height  of  water  in  boilers 
52.  Height  of  water  in  boilers 

Augwt^  1836. 
1.  India  rubber,  spreading,  8ic. 
3.  Saw  set 

3.  Chum 

4.  Com  shelter 

5.  Candles,  making 

6.  Cartouche  box 

7.  Grsss  seeds,  hulling 
S.  Cooking  stoves 
9.  Cutting  and  press  machine 

10.  Shoe  pegs,  splitting 

11.  Rotary  Pump 
13.  Potash,  making 

13.  Ship  building 

14.  Washing  and  bleaching  machine 

15.  Shingle  sawing  mschine 

16.  Brick  machine 

17.  Bricks  for  roofs,  See 

18.  Press  for  cotton,  &c. 

19.  Evaporating  and  condensing  solvents, 

30.  Stove  for  heating  irons 

31.  Water  lime  cement  for  roads 
33.  Churn 

33.  Harpoon 

34.  Wire  door  spring 
25«  Heat,  saving,  in  steam  hmlers 

36.  Power  loom 

37.  Gates  for  canal  locks 

38.  Silk,  unwinding  and  spooling 

39.  Mowing  machine 

30.  Wheel,  spiral  band 

31.  Anthracite,  breaking 
33.  Grain,  grinding  and  chopping 

33.  Pocket  pistol 

34.  Cooking  stove 

35.  Tide  power 

36.  Saddletree 

37.  Plummer  blocks,  8te. 

38.  Oil  of  harze 

39.  Composition  of  pbster,  8te. 

40.  Brashes 

41.  Screw  wrench 
43.  Yspour  bath 

43.  Sawmill  saw 

44.  Chum 

45.  Pendulum  level 

46.  Planing  machine 

47.  Chairs,  making 

48.  Rotary  steam  and  air  engine 

49.  Hemp  and  flax,  dressing 

50.  Horse  power 

51.  Cholera  medicine 
53.  Cooking  stove 
53«  MetsUic  roofing 

4.  Gfmin  and  flour,  drying,  &c« 


Mason  Tonng 

ib. 

William  Gerrish 

ib. 

Rnssel  Brsdley 

131 

D.  West  and  Ferdinand  Van  Sickle 

ib. 

William  A.  Henrich, 

ib. 

William  Debit 

ib. 

Jesse  Fox 

132 

Jesse  Fox 

ib. 

William  Atkinson 

194 

Theodore  Taylor 

ib. 

Joseph  Turner 

195 

Joseph  Turner 

ib. 

William  Morey 

ib. 

Robert  Dingee, 

ib. 

Samuel  Gould,  Jr. 

ib. 

Solomon  Dixon, 

196 

Benjamin  Morrii^ 

ib. 

Mark  Wilder, 

ib. 

David  M.  Walker 

197 

Elijah  Williams 

ib. 

Chsrles  Olcott 

ib; 

Calvin  H.  Faraum  . 

ib. 

David  B.  Moore 

198 

George  W.  Gilbert 

ib. 

James  Parker 

ib. 

E.  Macomber  and  L.  L.  Macomber 

199 

ents,  J.  Golding  and  R.  Brsckett 

ib. 

John  Lewis 

ib. 

Joseph  Robey,  Jr. 

SOO 

Caleb  Angerine 

ib. 

Dexter  N.  Chamberlain 

ib. 

John  Codman 

ib. 

Tunis  v.  Leroy 

301 

Amssa  Stone 

ib. 

David  Wilkinson      . 

ib. 

Gamaliel  Gay 

ib. 

John  P.  Chandler 

.      302 

Samuel  S.  W  alley 
Jonathan  S.  Uubbell 

ib. 

ib. 

Piersoa  Cope 

ib. 

Victor  M.  Wallace 

303 

Rzekiel  Gore 

ib. 

Henry  B.  Feraald 

ib. 

John  M.  Bouton 

304 

Matthias  W.  Baldwin 

ib. 

C.  Preswick  and  J.  M.  Fisher 

ib. 

Julius  Notch 

ib. 

William  Steel 

.      305 

Solyman  Merrick 

ib. 

P.  P.  N.  D'  Alvigny 

ib. 

Levi  Fisk, 

206 

Clifton  C.  Steams 

ib. 

Asahel  Monger 

ib. 

Fisher  Stedman 

ib. 

.        Eli  F.  Benjamin, 

.      207 

George  Cameron 

ib. 

John  Goulding, 

ib. 

Benjamin  Wales 

208 

Roberts.  Bernard 

ib. 

F^ward  N.  Kent 

ib. 

Charles  Uonnycastle 

.      209 

James  Lee 

ib. 
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Index* 


55. 

56. 
57. 

58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
02. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 

er. 

68. 
69. 
70. 

n. 

72. 
73. 

r4. 

75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 

1. 

2. 
« 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
X3. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
S3. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


Biggiogropei 

JsmesFalet 

ib. 

Griit  mill 

Adna  L.  NoreroM                • 

ib. 

Spinning  Kemp,  &c. 

Andrew  Caldwell 

ib. 

Forfcing  pump 

William  Douglass 

210 

Stove  backs  and  linings 

•        Joseph  Putman 

ib. 

Granaries 

John  Harmony 

ib. 

Cultivator  and  harrow 

Peter  CUrk 

ib. 

Steim  boilers 

Nathan  Reed 

211 

Bricks,  pretoing,  &c. 

Hunsicker  and  Krauss 

212 

Washing  machine              « 

David  Wintbrop 

ib. 

Washing  machine 

W.  and  J.  Collins, 

•       ib. 

Hydraulic  Cement 

Parker,  Clowes,  and  Garfield 

ib. 

Codking  ranges 

Thomas  B.  Smith 

ib. 

Arresting  Sparks 

Alfred  C.  Jones                     .  - 

213 

Turpeniine,  &c.  distilling 
Neck  stocks 

Isaiah  Jennings 

.       ib. 

Thomas  Goodnim 

ib. 

Mill  gearing 

Cleaverious  R.  Coleman       • 

ib. 

Thrashing  machine 

William  Matthews, 

214 

ThrMhing  machine 

John  Gearhart 

ib. 

Mould-boafds 

William  Holt, 

ib. 

Fire  engine 

Thonias  Odiome 

ib. 

Pump 

Thomas  Odiorne 

215 

Grater 

Ebenezer  B.  Story 

ib. 

Grooving  planes 

James  Herman 

ib. 

September,  1835. 

. 

Lever  press 

Jonathan  Payne 

251 

Churn,  and  washing  machine 

Thomas  Ling 

ib. 

Washing  and  fulling  mAchine 

OrrinD.Wade 

252 

Potters*  clay,  purifying 

Adam  Weber 

ib« 

Platform  for  rail  roads 

John  Tustin                                     , 

ib. 

Corn  shelling  machine 

Elijah  Morse, 

ib. 

Hydraulic  Cement 

Obadiah  Parker, 

.      253 

Artificial  stone                    . 

Obadiah  Parker 

ib. 

AKificial  stone 

Obadiah  Parker, 

ib. 

Water,  applicatiort  of,  to  mills 

J.  W.  Dart  and  8.  Wood 

.       ib. 

Gum  elastic  cement 

•        Charles  Goodyear                 • 

ib. 

SteAm  engine 

John  Bennock 

.      254 

Scales  for  weighing 

Jesse  Marden 

ib. 

Rail  road  cars 

Charles  Davenport 

.      255 

Dead  spindle 

Henry  G.  Davis 

ib. 

Disengaging  horses 

Gotleib  Shultz 

ib. 

Railway  cars 

Anthony  Sherman                • 

ib. 

Corns,  curing                      • 

William  Davis, 

.      256 

Coffee  mill,  &c. 

E.  Morse  and  C.  Putnam     • 

ib. 

Bedstead  for  invalids 

N.  Richardson                                   « 

ib. 

Saw  set 

Lewis  Barmore, 

ib. 

Stamp  for  post  offices,  &c. 

Benjamin  Chambers 

•      2$7 

Supplying  air  to  fires 

Robert  Mayo» 

ib. 

Gauging  saw  logs 

William  A.  Needham, 

.      258 

Cooking  stoves 

J.  Whiting  and  J.  Mean 

ib. 

Coopers*  howel  and  croes 

Melsncthon  Sutton 

.      ib. 

Washing  machine 

James  Lombard 

ib. 

Saw  mill 

Linus  Yale, 

.      259 

Breaking  sward  ground 

Guy  Gray 

ib. 

Looms  for  weaving  stocks 

Conrsd  Kile 

.      260 

Tailors*  measure 

John  S.  Rockafellow 

ib. 

Beds,  cots,  &c. 

W.  J.  Lyman  and  A.  E.  Lyman 
P.  Stahl  and  L  Diffenbacker 

lb. 

Plough 

Wool  and  flax  machine 

261 

Wm.  W.  Calvert 

ib. 

Printing  and  Dying  woolens 

Wm.  Duncan, 

ib. 

Planting  cotton  machine 

Robert  8.  Goodman,            • 

262 

Corn  shelhng 

J.  S.  Harris 

ib. 

Boxes  in  hubs,  setting 
Timepieces  propelled  by  air. 

£.  Badlam,  Jr. 

tb. 

Andrew  Morse,  Jr. 

ib. 

Index. 
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4a 

41. 
43. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
S%. 
S3. 
54. 
55. 
M. 
57. 
5& 
39. 
60. 
61. 
63. 
C3. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 

1. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
31. 
22. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
26, 
37. 
38. 
39. 
30. 
31. 
33. 
33. 
34. 
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36.  Gimbleti  and  Augen 

37.  Washing  machine 

38.  Fire  arms 

39.  Felloes,  cutting 

40.  Mill  for  cbffee,  kc. 
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44.  Cooking  atove 

45.  Coal  stove,  anthracite 
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6.  Catting  ttnw 

7.  Gristmill 

8.  Rotary  steam  engine  • 

9.  Smatllacbine 

10.  Satlrosd  and  canal  transportation 

!!•  Canal  steamboat 

13.  Balance  for  counters  • 

13.  Tanning,  extract  of  bark  for 

14.  Horse  collars 

15.  Screen  for  grain 

1&  Anti-friction  box  • 

17.  Steam  engine,  eentrifagal 

18.  Cisterns,  fiic,  water  proof 

19.  Anodyne  sirop 
30.  Floating  dry  dock 

21.  Smut  inachine 

22.  Japan  for  leather 

23.  Fireplace,  &c. 

24.  Truss,  for  hernia 
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26.  Truss  for  hernia  • 
37.  Propelling  by  screw 

28.  Cheese  press 
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Practical  and  Theoretical  Mechanics. 


£xperimimts  on  the  resiitance  of  sand  to  motion  through  tubes^  with  especial 
rtference  to  its  use  in  the  blasting  of  rocks,  made  at  Fort  Adams^  New- 
port harbour^  under  the  direction  of  CoL  Totten.  By  Lieut.  T.  S.  Brown, 
of  the  Corps  of  EDgioeers.* 

TO  TBI  COIOIITTBB  OV  FUBLICATIOVB.     . 

Gentlbwbn  :  The  great  quantity  of  roclc  excavation  reqnired  at  Fort 
Adamfl,  Newport,  R.  I.  created,  at  an  early  period  of  the  iiperations,  an 
tamest  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  engineers  charged  with  the 
construction  of  that  work,  to  devise  some  method  of  loading  and  securing  the 
drill  holes  which  would  he  less  dangerous  to  the  worlcmen  than  the  one 
which  had  heen  usually  employed.  Fo«  this  purpose  resort  was  had  to 
the  use  of  clean  dry  sand  in  the  manner  which  will  be  hereafter  described, 
it  being  understood  that  that  expedient  had  been  successfully  tried  at  other 
places.  It  was  found,  however,  that  great  prejudices  existed  among  the 
workmen  on  this  subject,  and  that  from  their  belief  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  new  method,  they  required  to  be  constantly  watched,  to  prevent  them 

*  We  are  compelled  to  divide  this  interesting  paper.  TThe  first  part,  conaiating  main- 
ly of  a  tranalation  of  the  eiaay  of  M.  H,  Bumand,  is  now  i^iven,  and  the  experiments 
which  form  the  more  inpportant  part  of  the  paper,  will  follow  in  the  next  number. 

Cox.  Pus. 
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from  jeopardioff  their  own  safety,  bj  retaraibg  to  the  old  practice  of  filllDg 
the  holes  with  tragineDts  of  stones  and  bricks,  driven  in  with  Tiolence  above 
the  powder.  It  appeared  to  be  importaot  that  the  doai>ts  of  the  workmen 
should  be  pnt  at  rest,  and  that  several  practical  questions  connected  with 
the  use  of  sand,  in  blastios^,  shonld  be  solved/  and  it  was  the  intention  of 
Colonel  Totten,  the  snpenntending  engineer,  that  experiments  shoold  be 
made  for  these  purposes.  This  intention  was  confirmed  by  the  appearaacey 
in  the  **  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,''  and  in  the  *^  American  Journal  of 
Science,"  of  brief  notices,  of  a  paper  describing  some  Interesting  experi- 
ments on  the  flow  and'pressure  of  sand,  which  had  been  made  in  Europe. 
I  was  accordingly  directed  to  institute  a  series  of  trials,  having  for  their 
object,  to  determine  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  resistance  offered  by 
sand  when  it  is  attempted  to  force  it  through  a  tube  by  direct  pressure,  and 
it  was  intended,  at  the  same  time,  to  investigate,  more  thoroughly,  some  of 
the  properties  of  this  substance  which  were  developed  in  the  Europeao 
experiments  just  mentioned. 

The  experiments  made  in  consequence  of  these  instructions  were  proee* 
cuted  at  distant  Intervals  of  leisure  during  the  years  1829  and  1880t  bat 
they  were  interrupted  before  all  had  been  accomplished,  which  had  been 
originally  designed;  nevertheless,  the  results  obtained  were  interesting*  and 
it  is  thought  that  a  brief  account  of  them  may  be  acceptable  to  the  readers 
of  your  Journal. 

Having,  subsequently  to  making  the  experiments,  procured,  through  the 
kindness  of  my  friend,  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  a  copy,  in  French,  of  the 
original  paper  above  referred  to,  which  has  been  several  times  re-published 
in  Europe,  I  have  translated  it  at^leogtb,  from  the  ^  Annales  de  Chimie  et 
de  Physique,''  vol.  XL,  page  159,  and  prefix  the  translation  to  the  summary 
of  my  own  investigatiotts. 

TRANSLATION. 

Letter  qfM.  Huber  Bumandt  to  Prqfesaor  PrevoitfOn  the  flow  and 

pressure  of  aand. 

5M*  Huber  Bumand,  two  yean  since,  presented  to  the  Society  of  Phyaica 
Natural  History  of  Geneva,  an  anemometer,  in  which  the  force 
and  duration  of  the  wind,  were  measured  by  the  quantity  of  sand  which 
escaped  from  a  variable  opening,  proportioned  In  size  to  the  force  which  it 
was  proposed  to  measure.  On  this  subject,  M«  Prevost  proposed  the  follow* 
ing  question*  Does  not  the  sand  in  its  flow,  correspond  in  a  certain 
degree  with  a  liquid,  and  is  not  its  discharge  in  consequence,  moie  rapid, 
as  the  bead  in  the  vessel  which  contains  it  Is  greater/  He  indicated  at  the 
same  time,  the  further  researches  which  might  be  made  as  to  tlie  mode  of 
action  of  the  sand,  in  regard  to  «the  pressure  which  it  exerts.  Such  is  the 
origin  and  motive  of  the  experiments  submitted  by  NL  Bumand  to  M.  Prevoet 
in  this  letter,  which  has  been  Idndly  communicated  to  us  for  pobiication.3 

By  preiimhiaiy  trials,  I  ascertained  that  the  two  following  precaotions 
are  necessaiy  to  obtain  a  tolerably  regular  flow  of  sand.  First,  it  is  india- 
pensable  that  the  sand  should  be  sifted  with  the  greatest  care,  but  that  it 
should  not  be  as  fine  as  flour.  The  sand  used  by  founders  would  be  too 
fine  for  this  purpose ;  its  iall  would  be  irregular  and  would  be  frequentiy 
interrupted  without  any  assignable  cause.  If,  instead  of  this,  we  take  tiie 
sand  used  in  making  tiles,  and  carefully  sift  it  through  a  eottoo  gaose,  the 
holes  of  which  are  produced  by  a  web^  which  presents  thirty-eight  threada 
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bjf  forty-five  ia  the  space  of  one  sqnare  ioch,  we  shall  find  it  to  flow  with 
the  greatest  facility.  The  second  coDdition  necessary  to  the  uninterrapted 
flow  of  the  sandy  ia  that  the  opening  shonld  have  a  diameter  of  at  least  -^  of 
an  inch. 

These  first  questions  settled,  1  could  proceed  to  the  researches  which  I  had 
in  view.  For  this  purpose,  I  had  made  two  wooden  boxes,  one  thirty-one 
ioches  high,  with  a  bottom  twelve  inches  square,  and  another  forty-seven 
ioclies  high,  with  a  bottom  only  four  inches  square.  They  were  open  at  the 
top»  and  provided  at  the  bottom  with  four  small  boards,  sliding  in  grooves  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  a  cross,  so  as  to  permit  the  aperture  to  be  widened  or 
lengthened  at  pleasure.  The  slides  were  made  thin»so  that  the  flow  should  not 
be  affected  by  the  thickness  of  the  wood,  a  circumstance  the  inconvenienceR 
of  which,  I  had  already  discovered.  These  two  boxes  were  raised  on  four 
legs,  for  the  convenience  of  experimenting,  and  I  procured  an  excellent 
stop  watch  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the  results.  The  volumes  were  measured 
io  a  graduated  glass  tube,  and  I  had  also  obtained  a  very  sensible  balance, 
with  very  exact  metrical  decimal  weights.  I  most  add  that  all  my  trials 
were  repeated  several  times,  and  that  I  had  acquired  by  long  practice,  such 
skill  in  these  experiments,  that  an  error  of  a  quarter  of  a  second  in  time, 
would  have  been  detected  in  the  results. 

In  the  most  delicate  experiments,  I  introduced  metallic  slides  graduated 
to  i^ths.  of  an  inch,  instead  of  the  wooden  ones:  they  were  however,  still 
by  no  means  as  exact  as  was  desirable. 

I  shall  divide  my  researches  into  two  parts ;  those  which  have  for  their 
special  object  the  flowing  of  sand,  and  those  which  refer  more  particularly 
to  its  pressure,  as  serving  to  explain  the  phenomena  ascertained  in  relation 
to  the  first  subject. 

I.  The  flow  of  Sand. 

1.  The  quantity  of  sand  which  flowed  in  a  given  time  from  a  given 
opening,  was  absolutely  the  same,  both  by  volume  and  weight,  whatever 
the  height  of  the  sand  in  the  box  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment 
There  were  nevertheless,  occasional  variations,  more  or  less,  of  two  oi 
three  grammes.*  They  were  caused,  most  frequently,  by  the  difficulty  oi 
iatroductng  and  withdrawing,  at  the  proper  moment,  the  vessel  which  was 
used  to  receive  the  sand.  The  errors  compensated  for  each  other,  and 
disappeared  when  quantities  as  great  as  from  four  to  five  hundred  grammes 
were  employed.  Three  mittutes  were  ordinarily  employed  in  an  experi- 
ment The  quantities  obtained  during  the  consecutive  ninety  seconds,  were 
weighed,  and  when  the  weights  were  equal  we  called  them  accurate. 

The  weights  were  placed  together,  and  compared  afterwards  with  others 
obtained  in  the  same  manner,  with  colunms  of  sand  of  ten  times  the  height. 
Tlie  results  were  always  perfectly  alike, 

2.  The  quantity  of  sand  flowing  through  a  hole  from  |^th.  to  ^th.  of  an 
inch  wide,  was  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  opening,  a 
fact  which  is  susceptible  of  very  useful  applications  in  several  Philosophical 
instruments.  But  the  least  variation  in  the  breadth  of  the  opening,  caused 
in  the  quantity  of  sand  flowing  out,  an  increase,  which  exceeded  the  simple 
ratio  of  the  surfaces  of  the  orifice,  as  far,  at  least,  as  I  could  judge  with  the 
imperfect  means  which  were  at  my  disposal. 

3.  The  sand  escaping  through  openings  in  the  side  of  the  box,  flow- 

*A  QramfM  is  about  15}  grains.    Tr. 
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ed  with  the  same  Telocity  whatever  the  height  of  the  coIamD  was.  Bat  if 
the  holes  were  placed  horizoDtally,  and  had  not  a  yertical  dimension  ahoat 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  tlfe  board,  not  a  single  grain  of  sand  fell  from  them, 
whatever  its  height  in  the  box, 

4.  Sand  poared  into  one  branch  of  a  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles, 
does  not  rise  in  the  opposite  branch  as  a  liquid  does;  it  only  extends  a  very 
small  distance  from  the  elbow  into  the  horizontal  part. 

5.  Whatever  may  be  the  pressure  to  which  sand  contained  in  a  box 
is  subjected,  it  does  not  influence  in  any  manner,  the  quantity  which  flows 
out  through  a  given  opening  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  or  in  the 
sides.  The  experiment  was  made  successively  with  masses  of  iron  weigh- 
ing from  twenty-six  to  fifty-five  pounds. 

6.  A  graduated  rod  inserted  perpendicularly  in  the  top  of  the  column 
of  sand,  and  precisely  in  the  direction  of  an  opening  below,  descends  in  and 
with  the  sand  without  inclining  in  any  direction,  and  with  a  motion  nearly 
as  uniform  as  that  of  a  cloclc.  A  rod  fifteen  inches  long,  was  made  at 
pleasure  to  descend  j^ths.  of  an  inch  per  minute  or  per  second.  An  overshot 
wheel  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  box,  and  provided  with  an  index  outside, 
also  moved  with  astonishing  regularity,  but  very  slowly.  If  the  rod,  instead 
of  being  placed  in  the  axis  of  motion,  was  placed  nearer  the  sides  of  the  box, 
it  inclined  with  great  uniformity,  but  at  the  same  time  descended  and  advanced 
towards  the  centre  with  a  very  slow  motion.  The  velocity  of  this  rod  de- 
pends theui  principally  on  its  position  in  the  sand,  and  next  on  the  size  of 
the  orifice.  The  velocity  is  probably  also  proportional  to  the  ratio  which 
exists  between  the  surface  of  the  orifice  and  the  horizontal  section  of  the 
box,  since  it  depends  upon  the  quantity  which  flows  out  during  each  instant, 
compared  with  the  whole  quantity. 

With  more  care  and  several  modifications  of  the  apparatus,  it  would 
probably  be  possible  to  produce  more  regularity  than  I  have  attained,  in  the 
progress  of  movable  bodies,  carried  along  by  the  friction  of  the  sand« 

1  will  remark  in  passing,  that  there  probably  does  not  exist  any  c^her 
natural  force  on  the  earth,  which  produces  of  itself  a  perfectly  aniform 
movement,  and  which  would  not  be  altered  by  gravitation,  by  friction,  or  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air.  We  see  that  the  height  of  the  column  has  no 
influence  on  the  velocity  of  motion  of  the  sand,  neither  increasing  nor  dimin- 
ishing it.  As  to  friction,  far  from  being  an  obstacle,  it  is  itself  the  direct 
cause  of  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  the  movement,  as  will  he  shown 
in  the  sequel  of  my  experiments;  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  in  the  inte- 
rior of  a  column  of  sand  in  amotion,  must  be  very  small  indeed,  since  none  of 
the  grains  fall  freely.  The  hour  glass,  a  time  piece,  which  preceded  all 
others,  was  thus  founded  on  a  much  more  philosophical  basis  than  has  been 
supposed,  and  I  venture  to  flatter  myself  that  my  researches  may  be  of  some 
use  to  it,  in  its  application  to  the  arts  and  to  science. 

7*  After  having  studied  sand  in  motion,  I  examined  its  mode  of  actioQ 
when  distributed  in  heaps  upon  a  plane. 

For  this  purpose  I  began  by  placing  isolated  grains  of  sand  on  a  movable 
plane,  susceptible  of  being  inclined  at  will ;  they  hardly  rolled  until  the 
plane  was  inclined  at  least,  under  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  and  some  re- 
mained at  an  inclination  of  forty  degrees,  but  beyond  this  none  remalne^Lut 
rest.  Sand  never  assumes  a  level  of  itself  |  the  angle,  or  the  angles  aoder 
which  it  usually  presents  itself,  after  a  part  of  its  mass  has  crombled,  are 
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almost  always  between  thirty  and  thirty-three  degrees ;  it  rarely  maintains 
ifself  at  thirty-fiye  degrees. 

Id  a  well  ti^Ad  heap,  the  inferior  layers,  themselves  inclined  at  thirty  de- 
grees with  the  horizon,  serve  naturally  as  sqpports  to  the  superior  ones; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  these  latter,  is  supported  hy  the 
portion  of  the  horizontal  plane  against  which  they  terminate  or  abut  If 
we  take  away  this  portion  of  the  horizontal  plane'  or  bottom,  these  outer 
lajers  immediately  roll  off,  leaving  those  on  which  they  rested,  undisturbed 
aod  inclined  under  an  angle  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-three  degrees.  This  ex- 
plains why  sand  does  not  flow  out  of  a  horizontal  opening,  If  the  thickness 
of  (be  body  through  which  the  opening  is  pierced,  is  equal  to  or  greater 
tbao  the  height*  or  vertical  dimension  of  the  orifice,  in  this  case  the  supe- 
rior layers  find  points  of  support  on  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel,  and 
ao  absolute  obstacle  in  the  inferior  layers. 

Is  this  property  connected  with  the  form  of  the  grains  of  which  the  sand 
is  composed  T  if  they  had  more  regularity  we  might  conjecture  so,  but 
upon  looking  at  them  through  a  microscope,  we  see  such  a  variety  of  figures 
aad  dimensions  that  it  is  imposnble  to  admit  this  idea.  The  greater  part  of 
the  grains  are  crystalline  laminss,  white,  flattened  and  variously  terminal 
ted;  other  particles  are  grey,  yellow,  brown,  &c.  with  such  different  forms 
that  they  cannot  be  arranged  into  distinct  classes. 

Id  order  to  decide  whether  the  form  was  of  any  importance  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts,  i  tried  other  substances  besides  sand,  and  found  that  peas 
or  small  shot,  although  with  a  little  more  difficulty  in  forming  them  into 
slopes,  took  nearly  the  same  angle,  and  followed  in  all  respects  the  same 
laws. 

if.  Pressure  of  Sav^  and  other  Substances  composed  of  Grains. 

1.  An  egg  haviog  been  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  box  and  covered  with 
several  inches  of  sand,  the  sand  was  loaded  with  a  mass  of  iron  weighing 
fifty- five  pounds.  The  result  was  precisely  what  I  had  anticipated;  the  egg 
remained  unbroken  under  the  great  weight  which  was  placed  above  it. 

I  repeated  this  experiment,  putting  the  sand  in  motion  by  means  of  an 
orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  result  was  the  same,  whether  the 
egg  was  placed  at  the  bottom  or  in  the  middle  of  the  mass  of  sand. 

These  trials  proved  that  the  pressure  excited  by  the  mass  of  iron  was 
deflected  laterally  by  the  interposition  of  the  sand.  They  proved  also,  that 
a  body  placed  in  a  mass  of  sand,  is  protected  by  it  as  it  would  be  by  a  liquid, 
although  the  sand  has  a  different  kind  of  action  from  the  liquid,  on  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  containing  it. 

These  conclusions  being  somewhat  paradoxical,  I  resolved  to  have  re- 
course to  more  decisive  proof. 

2.  I  took  a  tube  of  glass  open  at  both  ends,  and  inserted  itj  verti- 
cally into  a  small  horizontal  tube  of  wood  near  one  end,  the  other  end  of 
this  horizontal  tube  being  exactlj^  fitted  into  a  vertical  cylindrical  box 
i^ths.  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  eight  inches  in  height. 

I  filled  this  box  with  mercury,  as  if  it  had  been  the  cistern  of  a  barometer; 
the  mercury  naturally  assumed  its  level  in  the  vertical  tube  of  glass.  Its 
height  in  this  tube  was  marked.  I  then  adapted  to  the  box,  or  cylindrical 
cistern,  a  large  tin  tube  twenty-seven  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  one- 
third  in  diameter.  I  filled  this  large  tube  with  sand,  taking  care  to  pour 
it  in  very  slowly,  so  as  not  to  agitate  the  mercury. 

Here  was  a  true  barometer  for  measuring  the  weight  of  the  sand;  there 
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was  an  equal  pressure  of  air  on  each  side,  so  that  apparently  nothing  pre- 
vented the  equilihrium  between  the  sand  and  the  mercury.  Although  1  nad 
in  part  expected  the  result,  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  sand  had  added 
nothing  to  the  weight  of  the  mercury;  the  liquid  kept  its  level  to  within 
Afth.  of  an  inch,  a  difference  which  was  produced  by  an  accidental  shaking 
of  the  apparatus  during  the  experiment;  for  having  changed  the  place  of  the 
apparatus,  the  mercury  resumed  its  level  as  before  the  experiment,  and  pre- 
served it  as  long  as  I  maintained  this  state  of  things.* 

I  afterwards  took  the  sand  from  above  the  mercury;  it  had  not  penetrated 
into  the  liquid.  I  substituted  in  its  place  dried  peas;  the  large  tube  was  com* 
pletely  filled  with  them,  their  weight  being  more  than  three  pounds.  I  added 
an  iron  weight  of  upwards  of  two  pounds,  and  lastly  a  pressure  of  the  hand 
as  great  as  I  durst  apply  without  endangering  the  apparatus.  The  mercury 
kept  its  level  in  the  glass  tube;  not  rising  ^^^th.  part  of  an  inch.  The'  ap- 
paratus remained  several  days  on  trial  without  any  other  result.  Thus  the 
mercury  had  not  been  acted  on  by  the  weight  of  the  sand,  nor  by  that  of  the 
peas. 

This  absence  of  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  was  still  better  proved 
by  the  following  experiments. 

S.  I  took  the  same  tube  of  tin  and  suspended  it  from  a  very  sen- 
sible balance;  I  counterbalanced  it  exactly,  and  arranged  it  so  that  it 
reached  nearly  to  the  floor.  I  placed  on  the  floor  itself,  a  small  solid  cylin- 
der of  wood,  about  two  inches  high,  and  a  little  less  in  diameter  than  the 
large  tube,  so  that  the  tube  inclosed  the  cylinder,  and  could  play  freely  in  a 
vertical  direction.  As  the  tube  was  perfectly  equipoised,  and  suspended  to 
the  arm  of  the  balance  vertically  above  the  small  solid  cylinder,  it  moved 
upwards  and  downwards  alon^  this  latter  without  any  sensible  friction. 

I  next  weighed  out  a  quantity  of  dried  peas  and  introduced  them  into  the 
large  tin)tube.  It  lost  its^mobility  instantly,  as  if  it  had  become  more  heaTj, 
notwithstanding  that  it  had  no  bottom,  and  the  peas  had  a  solid  support  on 
the  top  of  the  cylinder  of  wood, 

I  afterwards  put  into  the  opposite  dish  of  the  balance  a  certain  number  of 
grammes  successively,  until  the  dish  descended,  when  the  tube  separated 
from  the  cylinder,  allowing  the  escape  of  the  peas  which  it  had  contained. 

The  weight  required  to  raise  the  tube  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder  was, 
within  a  very  few  grammes,  equal  to  the  weight  of  dried|peas  which  I  had 
poured  into  the  tube;  the  difference  was  not  more  than  twenty  grammes, 
whilst  the  weight  of  the  peas  was  more  than  three  and  a  quarter  poaads. 
The  tube,  therefore,  appeared  to  be  loaded  with  all  the  weight  of  the  peas 
to  which  it  gave  its  support. 

The  experiment  repeated  with  different  quantities  and  with  additional 
weights  always  succeeded,  and  often  within  eight  or  ten  grammes. 

But  it  might  be  still  objected  that  the  lower  cylinder  had  in  some  way 
supported  the  weight  of  the  column.  I  therefore  made  the  inverse  experi- 
ment. 

4  and  5.  In  this  experiment  I  fastened  the  tube  by  two  cords  to 
two  supports  laterally,  and  suspended  the  small  cylinder  from  the  dish  of 
the  balance,  in  such  a  way  that  being  equipoised  before  hand,  it  was  intro- 
duced freely  half  an  inch  into  the  tin  tube,  and  by  the  least  additional  weight 
it  fell  and  permitted  the  escape  of  its  load. 

•  The  experiment  would  hive  been  more  stmply  made  with  a  tube  bent  like  a 
•jTphon  with  parallel  branchet;  but  M.  Burnand  had  none  at  bis  diflpoial. 
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I  then  poared  about  three  and  a  quarter  poands  of  peas  into  the  tnbe, 
and  finding  that  the  wooden  cylinder  which  was  perfectly  free,  did  not  fall, 
I  added  a  weight  of  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  and  other  weights,  without 
even  moving  it.  It  misht  still  be  objected,  however,  that  the  small  cylinder 
adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  lin  tube.  To  answer  this  objection,  and  to 
render  this  experiment  more  striking,  I  removed  the  cylinder,  and 
made  use  of  a  simple  disk  of  wood  of  greater  diameter  than  the  tube,  and 
supported  sgainst  its  bottom  by  placing  in  the  balance  just  weight  enough 
to  keep  the  two  in  contact.  This  weight  was  commonly  from  ten  to  twelve 
grammes. 

I  then  filled  the  4arge  tube  with  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  sand,  and 
placed  additional  weights  upon  the  top  of  the  column,  nevertheless  the  disk, 
retained  by  the  small  counterpoise  of  ten  or  twelve  erammes,  did  not  move* 
If  this  same  weight  of  a  few  grammes  had  been  laicf  on  that  part  of  the  disk 
which  projected  beyond  the  tube,  it  would  without  doubt  have  caused  it  to 
fall,  for  it  alone  retained  the  disk  in  its  place.  A  slight  touch  of  the  finger, 
caused  the  sand  to  pour  from  the  lower  end  of  the  tube^  and  fall  into  a  basin 
placed  below  to  receive  it.  The  disk  was  therefore  instrumental  in  retain- 
ing the  sand,  but  did  not  sustain  the  weight  of  it,  which  was  all  transferred 
to  the  sides  of  the  large  tin  tube.  Ten  grammes  would  have  caused  this 
disk  to  separate  from  the  tube,  and  since  it  remained  adhering  to  it,  the  disk 
was  not  loaded  with  the  mass  of  the  sand. 

6.  To  remove  all  kind  of  doubt,  I  gave  up  the  use  of  the  balance, 
and  placing  a  tub  of  water  near  the  large  fixed  tube,  floated  the  disk  of 
wood  on  the  water  with  the  smooth  side  upwards;  I  then  broueht  the  end  of 
the  tube  down  upon  the  disk,  and  poured  water  into  the  tub.  The  disk  was 
pressed  by  the  weight  of  the  water  against  the  end  of  the  tube.  I  next  filled 
the  tube  with  dried  peas  but  the  disk  did  not  move.  It,  however,  was  essential 
in  retaining  the  peas,  which  without  it  would  have  fallen  through  the  tube; 
but  the  peas  did  not  press  upon  it,  since  a  very  small  force  would  have  suffi* 
ced  to  make  them  fall  from  the  tube  and  thus  derange  the  whole  apparatus, 
y  7.  Leaving  every  thing  in  the  same  condition,  'I  poured  water  into 
the  large  tube;  it  was  kept  there  with  the  peas,  for  a  considerable  time, 
until  an  unforseen  motion  produced  by  the  compressed  air,  which  was  dis* 
engaged  from  the  bottom  ot  the  tube,  caused  the  machine  to  incline.  The 
pMs  then  escaped  into  the  tub,  and  the  water  flowed  out  at  the  same  time. 
The  same  trial  was  made  with  sand;  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
was  poured  on  the  sand,  fully  impregnating  it,  and  during  a  very  long  time 
it  was  supported  without  flowing  out 

In  another  trial  made  a  little  diSerentIv,  the  sand  took  such  a  consistence 
with  the  water  that  it  caused  much  trouble  to  get  them  out  of  the  tube,  which 
therefore  entirely  supported  the  weight  of  toe  sand  and  of  the  water,  to- 
gether with  the  force  necessary  to  expel  them. 

8.  We  can  make  these  experiments  by  simply  causing  the  large 
tube  to  rest  on  a  small  conical  heap  of  sand,  whilst  it  is  still  suspended  from 
the  disk  of  the  balance.  Thousand  does  not  escape  when  the  weight  put 
into  the  other  disk  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  lube  and  its 
contents. 

The  same  trials  succeeded  with  grain :  I  have  repeated  them  with  shot  with 
equal  success,  although  this  has  a  very  great  weight.  They  may  also  be 
made  with  a  simple  roll  of  paper  tied  witn  two  smalt  strings;  they  are  then 
much  more  striking  as  the  weight  acquired  by  the  paper  tube  contrasts  bet- 
ter with  its  original  lightness. 
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9.  I  have  repeated  theie  ezperineiits  with  a  tin  tobe  widened  at  the 
bottom  and  ninch  larger  than  the  great  tube;  the  rtsnit  wat  the  same, 
althoDgh  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  itad 
would  receive  no  farther  aupporttfrom  the  aides  of  the  tube.  This  will 
be  the  case  when  the  inclination  of  these  sides  to  a  horizontal  plane  is 
the  same  as  the  slope  assumed  by  sand  in  a  heap,  that  is  to  say  abovt 
thirty  deerees*  I  have  also  repeated  several  of  these  trials  with  a  cylindri- 
cal  tube  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  same  success. 

10.  From  all  that  I  had  seen  I  presumed  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
force  sand  through  a  tube  even  by  means  of  a  direct  pressure.  I  made  the 
trial  in  the  following  manner.  I  filled  the  great  tube  with  sand  and  laid  it 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  with  a  cylinder  of  wood,  several  feet  in  length, 
and  a  little  less  in  diameter  than  the  tube,  endeavored  to  force  out  the  sand 
at  one  end  by  pressing  it  at  the  other,  but  without  success.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  it  would  be  easier  to  burst  the  tube  than  to  move  the  sand  a  single 
inch.  The  tube  being  inclined  to  the  horizon  about  twenty  degrees,  and 
the  effect  being  thus  aided  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  sand  still  could 
not  be  expelled;  the  same  result  followed  in  inclining  the  tube  in  the  contrary 
direction.  This  explains  very  clearly  why  a  blast  confined  with  sand  is  as 
effectual  as  any  other. 

FnerduVf  \5th  January  1829. 

P.  S.  If  in  the  experiment  in  section  2,  under  the  head  of  the  pressure  of 
sand,  we  pour  water  into  the  tube  which  contains  the  peas,  the  mercury  will 
rise  in  the  glass  tube  one«fourteenth  of  the  height  of  the  water;  a  proportion 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  specific  gravities  of  those  liquids.  The 
water  acts  as  usual,  but  the  peas  exert  no  pressure. 

2nd.  There  is  another  way  of  making  the  experiment  with  the  tube  which 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  body.  Procure  a  tin  tube  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  as  long  as  is  desired,  open  at  both  ends.  Take  a  sheet  of  fine  paper 
and  apply  it  against  the  end  of  the  tube  pressing  up  the  edges  with  thf  band 
so  as  to  make  it  take  its  form;  then  moisten  the  edges  of  the  paper  with 
water  and  cause  them  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  tube.  Place  the  end  on 
a  table  and  fill  the  tube  with  sand.  Raise  it  with  care,  and  notwithstand* 
ing  the  slight  adherence  of  the  paper,  the  sand  will  be  sustained  while  the 
tube  is  freely  moved  about. 

5rd,  It  would  be  desirable  to  place  a  vessel  of  sand  provided  with  an 
orifice  for  its  escape,  under  an  air  pump,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
velocity  would  be  affected  by  its  flowing  in  a  vacuum. 

IBibUoth.  Univ.  XL,  22. 
(to  ai  covTivvsa.) 


torn  THB  f  oirmiTAL  or  thx  veaxxus  im-ZTvn. 

On  the  Mofmfaclun  of  MUiary  PryectUti^  Translaiedfrom  the  French  of 
t,  /.  Ou/isami,  Chtfd^ucadfon  d'artUlerie^  fyc  fyc.  by  Alfrsd  Mobmcai, 
Captain  United  Statee  Ordnance  Department* 

The  principal  objects  of  this  article  are  to  point  out  certain  faults  in  the 
manufacture  of  projectiles,  and  to  indicate  the  means  of  giving  them  ao 
even  surface,  an  accurate  eye,  a  thin  seam,  exact  dimensions  and  perfect 
sphericity:  on  these  points  no  detafl  will  be  neglected,  but  we  shall  not  dwell 
on  the  description  of  processes  which  are  well  known  in  founderies. 
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(^the  Iran  used  for  coating  ProjtctiHee. 

The  kind  of  cast  iron  of  which  the  best  hollow  projectiles  are  made  is 
Ihat  obtaiDed  from  yery  fasible  ore,  reduced  with  charcoal  in  furnaces  of 
small  eleyation,  at  a  medium  beat,  or  by  working  the  furnace  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  metal  may  be  well  mixed,  inclining  more  towards  a  lamellar 
white  metal  than  to  grey,  so  that  the  laminae,  marked  with  greyish  spots, 
may  still  be  distinguished  in  it.  Th^ surface  of  a  projectile  made  of  this 
metal,  which  is  very  liquid,  is  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  flaws  and 
boles,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  made  of  grey  metal,  particularly  of 
that  which  does  not  run  freely.  Metal  inclining  to  white  cannot  be  obtained 
with  certainty  from  refractory  ores,  nor  even  from  fusible  ores  if  reduced 
with  coke^  or  in  furnaces  of  a  certain  height:  this  metal  is  moreover  unsuita- 
ble for  the  manufacture  of  other  articles,  even  for  that  of  solid  projectiles. 
In  general,  therefore  the  production  of  it  is  not  desirable,  and  when  acci- 
dentally obtained,  it  can  seldom  be  used,  because  the  projectiles  made  from 
it  are  too  small;  white  cast  iron,  or  that  which  inclines  to  white,  shrinks  more 
in  cooling,  or  else  at  the  instant  of  becoming  solid,  it  expands  less  than  the 
grey  metal.  In  order  to  employ  it  usefully,  therefore,  the  dimensions  of  the 
mould  must  be  adapted  to  the  properties  of  this  kind  of  iron.  It  may  also 
be  doubted  whether  this  brittle  iron  presents  a  sufficient  resistance  to  the 
force  of  the  powder,  to  prevent  the  projectile  from  being  broken  in  leaving 
the  piece,  and  to  enable  it  to  give,  in  certain  cases,  large  fragments  moving 
with  sufficient  velocity.  It  is  used  however  in  one  of  the  iron  districts  of 
France,  and  with  excellent  results. 

For  the  casting  of  hollow  projectiles  it  Is  of  little  consequence  whether 
the  metal  be  good  or  bad,  with  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  fine  Iron  ob- 
tained from  it.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  metal  which  produces  a  brittle 
iron,  and  which  is  generally  very  liquid,  is  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
that  which  produces  tough  iron,  provided  that  its  bad  quality  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  presence  of  too  much  silex,  which  would  cause  cracks  and 
rents. 

Castings  which  are  to  be  very  dense  and  solid,  and  of  a  medium  thickness 
should  not  be  made  from  the  crude  iron  of  coke  furnaces,  when  it  contains  a 
Is^rge  proportion  of  earthy  minerals:  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  thrown  out 
when  the  metal  is  cooled  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  this  causes  flaws  in  the 
interior  resembling  rents;  and  when  this  metal  is  cooled  without  exposure  to 
the  air,  interior  crystallizations  are  formed,  which  also  produce  flaws. 
These  phenomena,  arising  from  unequal  cooling,  seldom  occur  if  the  castings 
are  either  very  large  or  very  thin;  in  the  former  case  the  metal  being 
very  liquid,  heats  the  mould  and  then  cools  nearly  at  the  same  time  through- 
out the  mass;  in  the  latter,  the  cooling  is  almost  instantaneous. 

Metal  which  does  not  contain  a  large  proportion  of  earthy  minerals  has 
DO  tendency  to  form  these  crystallizations;  an  appearance  which  resembles 
them  at  first  sight  is  sometimes  produced  by  laminae  of  graphite  which  in  the 
cooling  of  the  metal,  collect  in  the  interior  of  the  mass.  Crystallizations 
are  frequently  met  with  in  the  white  grained  metal,  (when  it  is  not  produced 
by  an  overcharge  of  oret)  as  well  as  in  all  kinds  of  grey-iron  which  contain 
earthy  minerals.*    Unless  we  have  the  exclusive  use  of  a  furnace,  the  di- 

*Thefte  crystalline  fbrnMb  to  common  in  bomb%  rarely  oeeur  in  twenty-four  pound 
bowitxes,  or  in  flasks.  Out  of  thirty-eight  ten  inch  and  twelve  inch  shells,  rejected 
for  other  reasons^  which  I  hare  had  broken,  one  third  presented,  in  the  fracture,  ctya- 
^^Uiaattoos  ooloured  yeUow,  crimson,  Sec    In  six  inch  howitzes,  we  find  rents  produ- 
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meDSioDS  of  the  models,  or  globes,  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  qual- 
itj  of  the  metal  which  in  the  particular  foundry  employed  is  best  adapted 
lor  casting  in  sand,  or  for  making  most  of  the  common  cast  iron  utensils,  and 
this  is  generally  a  mixed  metal.  The  grey  metal  may  also  be  used  if  it  have 
the  property  of  remaining  liquid,  which  will  be  the  case  when  the  mixture 
of  ore  and  fluxes  is  somewhat  refractory;  but  if  the  grey  metal  should  become 
thick  and  throw  out  a  large  quantity  of  graphite,  it  would  give  the  pro- 
jectile a  very  porous,  wrinkled  surface,  covered  with  dross,  and  of  an  un- 
seemly appearance*  What  we  have  said  of  the  kind  of  metal  best  adapted 
for  hollow  projectiles,  does  not  apply  to  that  which  should  be  used  for 
making  shot;  white  metal,  or  that  which  inclines  to  white,  gives  very  ugly 
shot.  The  best  is  a  slightly  mixed  metal,  inclining  rather  to  grey  than  to 
white,  or  else  the  clear  grey  metal,  very  liquid  and  having  a  pure  slag.  Such 
metal  is  easily  obtained  in  furnaces  fed  with  coke  or  charcoal.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  ore  which  furnishes  brittle  iron,  whatever  may  be  its 
colour,  does  not  give  as  good  shot  as  some  of  the  ores  from  which  medium,  or 
tough  iron  is  obtained;  but  the  latter  are  generally  of  too  much  value  for  the 
manufacture  in  question.  To  obtain  shot  of  an  even  surface,  a  certdn 
quantity  of  the  better  quality  should,  however,  always  be  added  to  the 
former  kind. 

We  are  at  no  loss  to  understand  that  white  metal  which,  when  poured  into 
moulds,  presents  a  very  even  surface,  may  furnish  good  shells,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  unfit  for  the  fabrications  of  shot;  because  the  latter  must  be 
rolled  and  hammered,  and  this  metal  is  not  adapted  to  either  of  those  oper- 
ations; the  same  may  be  said  of  almost  all  the  ores  of  very  brittle  iron;  they 
are  not  suflSciently  ductile  to  take  a  smooth  surface  afler  having  been  ham- 
mered. 

Grey  metal  which  is  a  little  thick,  occasions,  around  the  superior  pole  of 
the  projectile^  small  cavities,  very  narrow  and  deep;  especially  if  the  metal 
has  been  reduced  with  coke  of  a  bad  quality,  or  from  impure  ores.  In  that 
case  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  silex,  a  part  of  which  is  separated  from 
the  metal  by  oxidation  and  cooling;  if  the  ore  is,  besides,  very  fusible,  the 
metal  throws  out  graphite  in  cooling.  This  graphite  and  the  silex  thrown 
out  are  collected  about  the  superior  pole,  where,  mixed  again  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  metal,  they  form  a  sofl  spongy  matter  which  gives  a 
very  bad  appearance  to  the  shot,  and  should  cause  its  rejection^^when  metal 

ced  by  the  expulnon  of  the  earthy  minerals;  but  these  substances  ire  not  entirely  crys- 
tallized, becauae  the  metal  of  thia  projectile  ia  thin  and  coola  quickly.  In  the  twenty- 
four  pound  bowttzea  these  rents  are  for  the  same  reason*  very  rarely  found,  and  sever 
in  grenadea.  The  pelliclea  which  ao  often  appear  oo  the  surface  of  pr^jectilea*  are 
produced  only  by  the  crystallization  of  the  earthy  minerals.  These  troublesome  acci* 
denta  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  metal  for  some  minutes  in  the  ladlea;  wben 
poured  into  the  moulds  it  then  becomes  well  mixed,  and  the  tendency  of  the  foreign 
aubstances  to  separate  fh)m  the  mass  is  counteracted;  as  the  metal  coots  more  quickly 
this  separation  becomes  less  easy,  and  the  flaws  are  neither  so  great  nor  so  numereoa. 
This  precaution  should  not  be  neglected  in  the  fabrioation  of  projectilaa;  if  the  metal 
be  uaed  too  hot»  depreanons  and  cavitiea  occur  in  cooling*  Theae  deprearinny 
which  are  found  about  the  eye,  on  the  interior  surface  of  aix  inch  and  eight  inch  howitaeib 
and  ten  inch  and  twelve  inch  shells,  are  caused  by  rents  which  oflea  extend  from  the 
centre  of  the  thicknesa  of  the  metal  to  its  interior  surface.  In  some  foundries  moet  of 
the  rejections  are  caused  by  the  ftults  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  we  cannot  too 
atronglv  recommend  to  those  charged  with  the  roanufteture  of  hollow  projectilea  to 
allow  fikt  grey  metal,  when  very  hot,  to  remain  a  short  time  in  the  ladles;  especially 
metal  obtained,  aa  it  generally  ia  for  this  purpose,  from  impure  ore. 
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entirely  grey  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  charcoal  from  refractory  and 
rather  pare  ores,  it  becomes  more  liqoldi  throws  out  less  graphite,  and  is 
more  suitable  for  making  shot  of  an  even  surfacei  but  small  cavities  asay 
fltill  be  seen  at  the  soperior  pole. 

Of  CMtmg  hollow  Pr^teiiles. 

The  moolds  for  hollow  projectiles  are  made  of  sand;  clay  was  formerly 
used  for  the  cores,  bat  they  are  now  also  made  of  sand;  at  least  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  improvement  will  be  generally  adopted.  Pit  sand  should  be 
tned  for  moulds;  river  sand  has  too  little  adhesiveness.  It  should  be  d^a  fine 
grain,  and  of  such  a  consistence  that  it  may  stick  together  when  pressed  In 
the  bands.  If  it  contain  too  moch  earth  it  adheres  to  the  casting,  and  gives 
It  a  rough  surface:  if  too  pure  it  has  not  sufficient  consistence,  and  the 
moolds  are  easily  broken  and  spoiled.  The  sand  should  however  be  as  pure 
as  it  is  possible  to  use  it,  in  order  that  the  sorfiice  of  the  casting  may  be  more 
readily  cleaned. 

Sand  which  is  too  earthy  may  be  easily  corrected  by  the  addition  of  dust 
from  charcoal,  coke  or  mineral  coal,  every  refractory  substance  which  may 
be  obtained  perfectly  fine,  and  which  resists,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the 
tendency  to  vitrification,  and  consequently  to  the  adhesion  of  the  sand  to  the 
metaL  The  dust  of  coke  or  of  mineral  coal  is  preferable  to  that  of  charcoal, 
and  should  ahoayt  be  used  to  give  projectiles  a  fine  f urface.  Calcination 
also  fomishes  the  means  of  preventing  the  sand  from  adhering  too  strongly 
to  the  metal;  and  this  method  is  naturally  employed,  by  making  use  of  the 
9aod  in  which  other  castings  have  been  made,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  it  with 
fresh  sand  in  order  to  give  it  greater  consistence,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  dust  of  coke  or  of  pulverized  coal  is  added. 

Before  using  sand  it  is  dried,  then  sifled,  and  properly  worked  and  moist- 
ened: the  quantity  of  water  added  should  be  the  least  possible  to  make  it  fit 
for  use,  because  too  much  moisture  may  cause  the  casting  to  fail;  there  is 
however  no  danger  to  the  workman  in  an  excess  of  moisture,  because  the 
steam  finding  little  resistance,  passes  easily  through  the  sand  without  caus- 
ing explosions,  which  often  occur,  in  using  clay  moulds. 

Off  Sand  for  Core$. 

Sand  for  cores  should  of  course  contain  more  clay  than  that  used  for 
moalds,  in  order  that  after  having  been  dried  the  cores  may  be  so  hard  as 
not  to  be  easily  injured,  and  that  they  may  adhere  properly  to  the  spindles. 
If  the  sand  contain  too  much  clay  the  core  would  not  dry  thoroughly  without 
long  exposure  to  a  very  high  temperature.  This  inconvenience  may  be 
remedied  by  the  addition  of  pure  sand,  or  of  coke  dust,  and  by  drying  a 
second  time. 

In  general,  the  quality  of  the  sand  and  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the 
cores  should  be  exposed  are  dependent  on  each  other.  It  Is  easy  to  succeed 
by  subjecting  them  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  a  high  heat;  but  the  results 
are  more  certain,  the  operation  is  quicker  and  less  expensive,  when  the 
sand  is  of  the  proper  quality,  having  sufficient  consistence  not  to  be  easily 
separated,  and  at  the  same  time  not  retaining  water  with  so  much  force  as 
to  require  exposure  to  a  very  high  degree  of  heat.  If  sand  of  this  quality 
is  not  to  be  found  on  the  spot,  it  may  be  composed  by  mixing  the  different 
kinds,  or  even  by  adding  clay,  provided  however  that  it  does  not  contain  too 
great  m  proportion  of  calcareous  matteri  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  are 
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soon  determined  by  trial.  But  it  is  eapecially  important  to  regnlate  the 
operation  of  drying  according  to  the  quality  of  tlie  material  naed;  wlien  the 
casting  fails  and  tke  projectiles  are  full  of  flaws,  it  may  always  be  attribated 
to  the  presence  of  moisture.  Whatever  be  the  quality  of  the  sand,  it  is  pre- 
pared as  described  under  the  preceding  head;  that  which  has  been  once  used 
cannot  be  again  employed  without  the  addition  of  fresh  sand. 

Of  day  for  Cores^ 

Ahhongh  cores  are  now  made  of  sand,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  od  the 
preparation  of  them  from  clay,  and  consequently  on  that  of  the  clay  itself: 
«ur  remarics  will  apply  also  to  the  preparation  of  the  nucleus  of  cores  made 
ofsand« 

Argillaceous  earth  retains  water  with  greater  force,  shrinks  more  in  drjiog, 
«nd  has  a  greater  tendency  to  cracic,  in  proportion,  as  it  contains  a  greater 
<)uantity  of  alumina.  The  use  of  grey  earths  should  be  avoided,  becaue 
(hey  have  not  sufficient  consistence;  nearly  all  the  earths  which  efferTesce 
with  acids  are  of  this  sort. 

The  clay  is  first  dried,  then  pulveriEed,  or  rather  beaten  with  a  bat,  to 
i)reak  the  lumps,  and  sifted  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  pebbles,  it  is 
then  moistened  and  well  worked,  adding  at  the  same  time  about  one  third  of 
horse  dung.  The  viscous  liquor  contained  in  the  dung  prevents  the  ciaj 
from  cracking,  diminishes  the  shrinking,  makes  it  less  compact,  less  haid 
after  drying,  and  easier  to  break  when  the  shell  is  to  be  emptied.  The  claj 
used  for  the  core  of  the  eye  should  be  passed  through  a  silken  sieve,  aod 
mised  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  dung;  the  same  may  be  said  of  that  used 
for  the  last  coats  of  cores  made  afler  the  old  method. 

Of  the  fMdela  of  BoUow  Projectiles* 

The  globe,  or  model,  is  generally  made  of  copper,  it  consists  of  two  hemi- 
"spheres  joined  by  a  tongue  and  groove,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  touch  each 
other  only  on  the  exterior  circumference;  the  inner  part  should  be  be? elled 
at  a  large  angle:  this  is  an  essential  point,  for  by  this  form  the  seam  of  the 
projectile  is  made  thinner  than  it  would  be  if  the  two  hemispheres  touched 
each  other  on  a  larger  surface.  The  metal  should  be  from  three  to  foar 
lines*  thick,  so  that  it  may  not  yield  when  the  sand  is  rammed  on  it.  The 
diameter  of  a  model  for  any  calibre  is  variable,  on  account  of  the  different 
degrees  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  different  kinds  of  cast  iron:  it  alvrajs 
expands  in  passing  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  aod  afterwards  contracts  in 
cooling.  This  increase  and  diminution  of  volume  varies  not  only  in  different 
foundries,  but  also  in  different  kinds  of  metal  obtained  in  the  same  faroace 
by  working  it  differently.  «. 

In  general  the  grey  metal  expands  more  in  crystallizing,  or  contracts  less 
in  cooling,  than  the  white  metal;  the  former  may  give  projectiles  of  too  great 
dimensions,  whilst  those  cast  with  white  metal  in  the  same  moulds  may  be  too 
small.  The  diameter  of  the  model  should  therefore  be  regulated  according 
to  the  quality  of  metal  which,  in  the  furnace  employed,  appears  to  be  most 
flt  for  the  object  in  view,  and  most  frequently  obtained.    On  the  other  band 

*The  French  measures  are  retained  in  this  article  without  reduction  to  the  corres- 
ponding dimenaiona  in  English  measurea,  becauae  the  former  bear  nearly  the  aame  pro- 
portion to  the  latter  that  the  correBpondlng  calil^irea  bear  to  each  other  in  the  French 
aenrice  and  in  oun^  beaides  they  are  eaaily  reduced  if  neceasary,  to  EngHih  lacararet; 
a  French  foot  being  equal  to  12.79  Engliab  ioohea,  very  nearly.    Taava. 
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it  adfantageoas  for  the  service  that  the  dtameteni  of  the  projectiles  shoald 
agree  as  nearly  as  possible  with  those  of  the  largest  gauge  used  in  the  inspec- 
tioD;  which  diameterSi  for  twelve  inch  mortars  and  twenty-four  and  sixteen 
poQDder  guDSy  differ  eighteen  points  from  the  calibre  of  the  bore,  and  for 
otlier  pieces,  one  line.  It  is  only  by  trial,  making  the  globe  at  first  too  large, 
(bat  we  can  obtain  the  proper  diameter,  which  should  be  such  that  the  great- 
er oamber  of  projectiles  shall  not  pass  through  the  intermediate  gauge. 
To  obtain  this  result  it  oAen  happens  that,  for  large  calibres,  the  diameter 
of  the  model  should  exceed,  by  several  points,  that  of  the  large  gauge. 

The  addition  of  the  dost  of  coal,  or  coke,  to  the  sand  facilitates  the  clean- 
iog  of  the  projectile  and  makes  the  surface  more  even,  consequently  the 
diameter  smaller,  so  that  a  greater  number  pass  through  the  intermediate 
gaage,  or  even  through  the  small  one.  If  water  be  poured  on  the  iron  whilst 
iot,  it  contracts  more.  (See  coating  and  finishing  Projectiles.)  Hence  the 
Decesslty  of  being  well  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  manu- 
facture, when  by  the  first  trials,  the  dimension  of  the  model  is  to  be  deter- 
mined;  if  too  small  it  cannot  be  corrected  by  a  coating  of  tin,  as  has  been 
sometimes  attempted;  it  would  be  necessary  to  procure  a  new  one,  which 
occasions  a  considerable  expense. 

The  model  should  be  turned  and  finished  in  all  its  parts  with  the  greatest 
precision,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  flatten  the  models  of  all  projec- 
tiles very  much  at  the  poles:  it  was  thought  that  the  metal  contracted  more 
la  the  horizontal  than  In  the  vertical  direction.  We  have  for  a  long  time 
contended  against  this  opinion.  Experiments  have  proved  to  us  that  the 
alleged  difference  in  the  contraction  of  the  metal  does  not  exist.  If  projec- 
tiles, of  a  medium  weighty  moulded  with  spherical  models,  are  sometimes 
elongated,  it  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  workmen, 
who  have  not  sufficiently  compressed  the  sand  about  the  lower  pole:  it  then 
happens,  especially  in  the  case  of  large  projectiles,  that  the  weight  of  the 
metal,  causing  the  sand  to  yield,  produces  the  elongation  in  question*  When 
the  workmen  have  the  requisite  degree  of  skill  and  intelligence,  the  models 
of  all  hollow  projectiles,  below  the  calibre  often  inches,  should  be  perfectly 
spherical:  by  flalttening  them  we  obtain  many  flattened,  and  ill  shaped,  pro- 
jectiles. If,  on  the  contrary,  the  models  are  spherical,  the  workman  soon 
learns  to  ram  the  sand  properly,  so  that  the  number  of  elongated  projectiles 
is  very  small,  whilst  nearly  all  the  others  are  perfectly  spherical.  Work- 
men generally  prefer  flattened  models,  because  they  are  more  afraid 
of  obtaining  elongated  projectiles  which  will  be  rejected,  than  of  producing 
a  qnantity  of  others  more  or  less  badly  made. 

The  models  often  inch  and  twelve  inch  shells  may  be  flattened  from  four 
to  six  points,  as  the  sand  cannot  always  be  rammed  sufficiently  to  prevent  it 
from  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  these  heavy  castings.  This  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  the  elongation  of  projectiles  overthrows  an  absurd  opinion, 
which  has  generally  prevailed;  there  are,  however,  other  causes  of  elonga- 
tion which  will  be  explained  under  the  head  of  moulding. 

The  upper  hemisphere  of  the  model  is  pierced  with  a  round  hole  intended 
to  receive  an  iron  spindle;  in  twelve  Inch  shells  the  hole  is  nine  lines  in  dia- 
neter;  the  length  of  the  spindle  is  seven  inches,  four  lines:  it  consists  of 
three  parts;  one  part  is  cylindrical  and  cut  with  a  screw  thread;  it  serves  to 
fix  to  the  hemisphere  ot  the  model  a  sort  of  handle  by  means  of  which  it  is 
Bttoaged:  the  second  part  is  a  truncated  cone,  all  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
perfectly  similar  to  another  conical  part  on  the  spindle  of  the  core,  and  it 
•6rvea  to  prepare  for  the  latter  a  lodgment  in  the  sand.    The  third  part  is 
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nearly  cylindrical,  having  also  a  diameter  eqoat  to  that  of  the  spindle  of  the 
core.  In  speaking  of  the  flasks,  we  shall  return  to  this  subject.  The  upper 
hemisphere  of  the  model  of  shells  is  pierced  besides  with  two  rectaogiiiar 
holes  for  the  ears.  Their  position  and  form  have  undergone  seyeral  Yarift- 
tions;  the  following  is  the  usual  manner  of  tracing  them.  On  a  diameter 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  passing  through  the  eye,  lay  off  on  each  side  three 
inches  three  lines,  draw  perpendiculars  at  these  points,  and  with  the  radios 
of  the  twelve  inch  shell  increased  by  that  of  the  hole  in  the  ear,  cut  tlie  two 
perpendiculars  at  points  which  determine  the  centres  of  the  holes:  all  sheik 
being  similar  figures,  the  centres  of  the  holes  will  be  always  found  on  the 
same  radii.  The  diameters  of  these  holes  are  laid  down  at  four  lines  nz 
points,  for  the  twelve  inch  shell;  three  lines  nine  points,  for  the  ten  ia^b, 
and  three  lines  three  points  for  the  eight  inch.  In  practise  it  is  necesssiy 
to  make  them  a  little  larger,  to  afford  the  requisite  play  to  the  rings,  it  is 
essential  that  the  mortices  for  the  ears  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of 
their  remaining  in  the  sand,  with  the  rings,  after  the  hemisphere  has  beea 
removed.  Each  ear  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  generally  joined  by 
a  tenon,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  withdrawn  in  succession,  without  displac- 
ing the  ring. 

The  ears  placed  as  we  have  said,  on  a  great  circle,  ought  to  fit  accurately 
on  the  sphere,  and  form  with  it  a  continuous  surface.  The  rings  which  are 
semi-elliptical,  should  be  made  with  great  precision,  and  finished  with  the 
file,  so  that  the  brazing,  which  is  on  the  straight  part,  may  not  be  visible. 
They  are  made  of  iron  wire  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch  thick:  it  is  necessaiy 
that  they  should  play  freely  in  the  ears,  and  should  fall  down  entirely  on  the 
surface  of  the  shell.  The  diameter  of  the  hole  which  they  make  shoald 
therefore  be  greater  than  their  own:  this  is  effected  by  enveloping  them 
with  a  coat  of  clay,  which  should  be  quite  round  and  well  dried.  Whea 
the  shell  is  cast,  this  clay  being  removed,  the  ring  has  the  requisite  play. 

The  lower  hemisphere  of  the  model  Is  also  pierced  with  a  hole  which 
receives  a  piece  called  the  false  ipindU;  its  dimensions  are  arbitrary;  it  is 
pierced  at  the  inner  end,  with  a  mortice  which  receives  a  key.  The  other 
end  is  also  pierced  with  a  square  hole  in  which  is  introduced- a  bar  of  iron  or 
small  ruler.  The  object  of  this  spindle  Is  to  prevent  the  model  from  beii^ 
detached  from  the  mould  when  the  flask  containing  it  is  raised;  for  this  pur- 
pose a  bit  of  wood  is  slipped  under  the  rule;  this  acting  like  a  wedge  agatnst 
the  edge  of  the  flask  raises  the  role  and  consequently  presses  the  mould 
against  the  sand, 

Cfihe  SfindUofthc  Core^  and  of  the  PaUem. 

The  spindle  of  the  core  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  swell  several  Unas 
in  height,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  the  base  of  which  nearest  to  the 
core,  has  a  diameter  only  three  or  four  points  less  than  the  greatest  diameter 
of  the  eye.  The  diameter  of  the  other  base  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  first; 
in  order  that  the  spiodle  of  the  model,  which  should  be  perfectly  similar  to 
that  of  the  core,  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  sand  without  causing  any  de- 
rangement of  the  mould.  The  dimensions  of  the  part  of  the  spindle  oppo- 
site to  the  core  are  determined  by  the  height  of  the  flask^  as  we  shall  see 
further  on.  The  part  which  supports  the  core,  added  to  that  which  hnm 
the  eye  of  the  projectile  is  equal  in  length  to  the  distance  from  the  upper 
circumference  of  the  eye  to  the  bottom  of  the  shell,  less  a  small  quantity,  and 
varymg  with  the  calibre:  it  is  not  important  whether  it  he  a  little  longer  or  a 
little  sliofften  the  only  e«ential  potnt  ia  that  the  swell  and  the  part  of  the 
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ipiodle  opposite  to  the  corCi  ahoeld  be  perfectly  equal  to  their  correspond- 
iig  parts  in  the  spindle  of  the  model,  and  that  the  length  of  the  swell  be 
strictly  determined  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  flask.  We  shall  return 
to  this  subject. 

The  spindle  may  be  either  solid  or  hollow.     Solid  spindles  having  one  or 
two  deep  grooves  extending  through  their  whole  length,  are  also  pierced,  at 
tlie  part  which  supports  the  core,  with  two  rectangular  holes  in  which  pieces 
of  date  are  placed,  to  support  the  clay.     In  these  grooves  are  placed  straws 
toAcilitate  the  disengaging  of  the  gases.    Hollow  spindles  intended  princi- 
pally for  cores  of  sand,  are  pierced  with  five  or  six  holes  two  lines  in  dia- 
meter.   I  thiniL  the  latter  kind  preferable;  they  are  besides  easier  to  make, 
lighter,  and  less  apt  to  spring  than  the  solid  spindles;  they  are  made  of 
sheet  iron  fifteen  or  twenty  points  thick,  cut  into  pieces  of  proper  size  and 
roUed  hot  on  a  mandril.    It  is  not  necessary  that  the  edges  should  be  brazed 
together;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  join.     The  swell  of  the  spindle  is  made  by  a 
ferrule  which  is  brazed  on.    It  is  essential  that  the  ferrule  and  all  that  part 
of  the  spindle  which  is  to  be  similar  to  the  spindle  of  the  model,  should  be 
toned  to  the  exact  dimensions  required.    Both  kinds  of  spindles  should  be 
flattened  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  core,  in  order  that  it  may  enter  into  a 
crank;  in  that  part  there  is  also  a  hole  to  receive  a  key,  when  the  core  is 
placed  in  the  mould.     The  other  end  should  have  a  small  conical  indentation 
to  receive  the  point  of  the  screw  which  serves  to  fix  the  spindle  in  the 
lathe. 

The  dimensions  of  the  core  are  determined  by  means  of  wooden  patterns, 
of  which  there  should  be  three,  because  the  core  is  not  finished  at  one  oper- 
ation. The  radius  of  the  first  pattern  differs  ten  Mines,  of  the  second  four 
lines,  from  that  of  the  core  when  finished;  the  third  should  give  an  exact  sec- 
tion of  the  core,  including  that  of  the  eye.  The  pattern  is  very  easily  drawn, 
for  all  its  diaiensions  are  given  by  those  of  the  shell.  A  similar  profile,  made 
of  iron,  a  gauge,  and  calibres  for  the  eye,  serve  to  verify  the  dimensions  of 
the  core.  Before  entering  into  the  details  of  moulding,  we  shall  describe 
the  flask* 

Of  the  Flaaka. 

The  flasks  are  boxes  of  wood,  or  of  cast  iron,  without  bottoms,  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts,  each  of  which  contains  the  mould  of  a  hemisphere,  and 
which  are  joined  together  by  dowel  pins,  wedges,  books,  or  small  bolts  and 
keys:  the  connexion  by  means  of  screws  seems  to  me  very  defective. 

The  thickness  of  the  boards  of  which  wooden  flasl^s  are  made  should  be 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  lines  for  ten  and  twelve  inch  shells,  and  from  ten 
to  twelve  lines  for  other  projectiles.  Wooden  flasks  are  generally  square; 
three  of  the  angles  are  partly  filled  by  triangular  prisms  of  wood,  to  increase 
their  solidity  and  diminish  their  capacitv.  The  size  of  the  flasks  should  be 
sach  as  to  leave  a  space  of  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  around  the 
model:  if  this  space  were  greater,  the  preparation  of  the  mould  would  re- 
<loire  too  oiuch  time;  it  would  increase  the  expense,  and  at  the  same  time 
impair  the  result  of  the  operation,  because  the  sand  always  yields  more  or 
less  to  the  expansion  of  the  metal,  which  is  greatest  at  the  points  of  leas^ 
resistance,  and  this  effect  will  be  greater  where  the  sand  is  thicker,  the  diffi- 
culty of  ramming  it  firmly,  being  then  increased.  The  part  of  a  flask  which 
containa  the  mould  of  the  hemisphere  in  which  the  eye  of  a  shell  is  placed, 
we  shall  call  the  c/rag;  the  other  part  the  cope.  The  former  which  is  ten  inches 
eight  lines  deep  for  twelve  inch  shells,  and  to  which  the  slides  that  receive 
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the  wedges  are  adapted,  contains  a  cast  iron  tratersey  reinforced  in  the 
middle  of  its  length,  and  pierced  with  a  hole.  The  depth  of  this  hole,  or 
the  thiclcness  of  the  bar,  or  traverse,  is  four  inches;  ita  width  is  arbitrary. 
The  hole,  which  is  nine  lines  in  diameter,  receives  the  spindle  of  the  model, 
the  swell  of  which  should  rest  exactly  against  this  bar,  as  should  also  the 
swell  of  the  spindle  of  the  core.  Accuracy  in  the  position,  and  conseqaently 
in  the  thickness,  of  the  sides  of  the  projectile,  depends  therefore  on  the  pre* 
cision  with  which  the  bar  is  made  and  fixed  in  its  place,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
curacy and  perfect  identity  in  the  form  of  the  spindles. 

This  bar,  or  traverse,  is  therefore  the  most  important  part  of  the  flask.  If 
it  were  bent  up  or  down  the  thickness  of  metal  at  the  eye  would  be  too  great 
or  two  small:  if  its  position  were  deranged  laterally,  the  position  and  direc- 
tion of  the  eye  would  vary  accordingly.  In  verifying  the  flasks  therefore 
the  principal  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  position,  dimensions,  and 
solidity  of  the  traverses.  They  are  let  in  their  whole  thickness  into  the 
sides  of  the  flask,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  screws,  straps  and  keys.  The 
depth  of  the  drag  is  generally  determined  by  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
model  added  to  the  height  of  the  swell  of  the  spindle,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  traverse.  The  sum  of  these  three  dimensions  is  ten  inches  eight  lines 
for  a  twelve  inch  shell.  The  depth  of  the  cope  is  equal  to  the  gemi-diame- 
ter  of  the  model  increased  by  two  or  three  inches  allowed  for  the  thickness 
of  the  coat  of  sand:  that  depth  is  consequently  from  eight  inches  to  nine 
inches  in  the  example  we  have  chosen.  It  may  without  inconvenience,  be 
greater;  but  no  variation  can  be  allowed  in  the  depth  of  the  drag,  unless  cor- 
responding variations  are  made  in  the  spindles  or  in  the  thickness  of  the 
traverse. 

When  the  flask  is  so  arranged  that  the  shell  is  cast  with  the  eye  down- 
ward, it  is  necessary  to  give  the  cope  a  greater  depth  than  it  would  reqaire 
if  the  shell  were  cast  with  the  eye  uppermost;  because  in  the  former  case  the 
sand  in  the  cope  is  supported  by  the  board  on  which  the  flask  rests,  but  not 
in  the  latter. 

Cast  iron  flasks  have  a  round  form  with  a  swell  or  projection  at  the  part 
where  the  gate  is  placed.  The  sides  may  be  vertical,  or  may  consist  of 
two  truncated  cones  placed  base  to  base,  giving  a  swell  in  the  middle  of  the 
height.  The  two  parts  are  connected  together  by  dowels  and  ears  through 
which  key  bolts  pass.  The  traverses  should  be  cast  separately,  and  the 
holes  drilled  cold,  to  secure  greater  accuracy.  In  casting  them  at  the  same 
time  with  the  flasks  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  slight  variations  in  all 
their  dimensions;  Cast  iron  flasks  are  far  preferable  to  wooden  ones,  because 
they  can  be  better  joined,  and  are  much  less  subject  to  derangement,  and 
the  traverses  can  be  adjusted  in  them  with  greater  precision  and  solidity. 
We  have  already  said  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  the  coat  of  sand 
thin;  but  in  that  case  the  wood,  affected  by  the  heat  and  steam,  becomes 
warped,  which  always  causes  errors  in  the  dimensions  of  the  projectile: 
hence  another  reason  in  favor  of  cast  iron  flasks. 

The  gate  or  channel  by  which  the  metal  is  conducted  into  the  moulds 
is  curved  and  terminates  at  the  extremity  of  a  horizontal  diameter  of  the 
mould.  It  is  called  a  heel  gate^  and  it  is  formed  in  the  sand  by  two  pieces 
of  wood,  one  of  which,  placed  vertically,  has  a  conical  form:  the  diameter 
of  its  greater  base  is  two  and  a  half  inches,  that  of  the  lower  base  is  nine 
lines  for  twelve  inch  shells,  and  its  height  is  necessarily  equal  to  that  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  flask:  the  other  piece  of  wood  which  forms  the  heel,  is 
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pitced  horiEoiltallj,  meetiiig  the  model  on  one  side  and  the  vertical  niece 
on  the  other;  its  ends  are  therefore  cut  to  correspond  respectivelj  witn  the 
surface  of  the  Tertical  piece  and  with  that  of  the  model;  its  form  is  flattened. 
The  first  of  these  pieces  of  wood  is  called  simplr  the  fpUe^  the  other  the 
hed.  In  describing  the  process  of  casting  we  shall  mention  the  several  in- 
Btmments  made  use  of;  but  we  must  first  sav  a  few  words  on  the  subject  oi 
the  lathe  used  for  forming  the  cores  made  of  clay,  and  the  nucleus  of  those 
made  of  sand. 

(to  bi  eosTurvso  xv  oub  vbxt.) 
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No.  IV.* 

VOB.  THB  JOUMTXK  Of  TBI  VBABKLIV  ZBSTITUTX. 

Hsving  seen  the  intense  afBnlty  between  lime  and  water,  we  will  now 
eadesvoor  to  examine  the  superior  affinity  between  lime  and  carbonic  acid; 
with  which  lime  is  always  found  naturally  and  definitely  combined  in  the 
proportion  of  twenty-eight  lime  and  twenty-two  carbonic  acid«  It  Is  also, 
generally  or  always  found  mixed,  and  seemingly  in  combination  with  other 
snbatances;  for.  In  the  purest  white  Italian  marble  1  have  always  found  some 
mionte  silicious  particles.  Yet,  carbonate  of  lime  we  shall  hereafter  find 
is  never  chemically  combined  with  those  other  substances — whatever  may 
be  the 'hardness  or  specific  gravity  of  the  mass ;— and  as  this  is  seemingly  a 
position  of  some  importance  in  geological  investigationsi  it  will  be  hereafter 
adverted  to  in  connection  with  another  part  of  equal  importance,  when  we 
have  had  the  advantage  of  considering  some  other  combinations  ot  lime. 

In  England,  lime  is  generally  procured  by  calcining  the  carbonates  in 
two  different  modes.  The  one  and  moat  frequent.  Is  the  cheapest  and  easi- 
est in  practice,  but  the  lime  obtained  in  this  way  is  generally  found  inferior 
in  quality  to  that  obtained  by  the  more  troublesome  and  expensive  process. 

As  lime  of  as  good  quality  may  be  obtained  by  the  easier  process,  we 
*iriU  endeavor  to  describe  the  necessary  conditions.  In  the  first  mode,  the 
carbonate  Is  Interstratified  with  the  smallest  and  cheapest  coal,  in  inverted 
lime  kilns,  and  the  fuel  being  in  actual  contact,  acts  with  the  greatest  effect. 
The  kilns  are  of  the  cheapest  construction  and  maintenance,  and  being 
daily  emptied  of  a  portion  of  calcined  lime,  and  daily  charged  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  fresh  materials,  the  business  is  regularly  conducted  in  the 
easiest  manner— but  the  lime  thus  obtained  is  of  a  variable  quality  from 
sooM  causes  which  must  be  explained  in  order  to  be  avoided. 

In  the  second  mode  the  carbonates  are  piled  in  kilns  so  constructed  that 
the  fuel  is  burned  In  furnaces,  and  only  the  flame  thereof  admitted  into  the 
kilns  to  calcine  the  lime.  In  this  mode,  the  coals  used  are  large  and  of  the 
dearest  kind ;  more  of  them  are  required,  as  they  do  not  act  with  so  much 
c&ct;  constant  attendance  is  required  night  and  day  during  the  calcina- 
tion ;  the  kilns  are  more  costly  in  construction  and  maintenance,  and  much 
expensive  iron  work  is  required. 

If  we  calcine  some  limestone  in  an  iron  tube,  or  retort,  set  in  a  brick 
fonace,  and  then  allow  the  retort  to  cool  very  slowly,  while  another 
portion  of  limestone  Is  being  calcmed  in  a  similar  retort  which  is  connected 
hy  an  Iron  tube  with  the  first  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  conducted 
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into  the  first  retort,  it  will  be  there  absorbed  by  the  hot  lime,  which  this 
becomes  QDcaicioed  as  it  were,  and  is  recarbonated  more  or  less  according 
to  the  care  taken  in  coDdoctiog  the  ezperimeot 

If  we  now  enquire  why  the  first  mode  is  so  uncertain,  we  shall  find  that 
the  kilns  are  commonly  constructed  about  equal  in  diameter  and  depth,  and 
that  the  most  careful  workmen  find  it  difficult,  or  impracticable^  to  draw  the 
calcined  lime,  so  that  portions  of  it  do  not  intermix  with  portions  of  the  on- 
calcined  and  of  the  fuel.  In  which  case,  a  portion  of  nncalcined  lime  escapes 
calcination,  and  a  portion  of  that  which  is  calcined  becomes  more  or  less 
uncalcined,  and  a  very  irregular  article  is  thus  produced 

If  lime  kilns  were  always  constructed  of  two  or  three  diameters  in  depth, 
careful  workmen  might  always  draw  without  intermixing  the  calcined  and 
uncalcined  strata  in  the  kilns,  and  a  good  article  would  always  be  prodaced 
at  the  least  expense  of  time  and  trouble,  and  that  this  mode  will  succeed  in 
practice  with  any  description  of  limestone,  will  he  apparent,  when  we  state 
that  the  most  difficult  carbonates  to  calcine,  are  those  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cements,  which  must  be  sufficiently  calcined  to  become  tender 
for  grinding,  while  from  their  chemical  qualities  they  are  easily  fusible  with 
a  small  excess  of  fuel ;  now  as  these  carbonates  are  well  calcined  in  each 
kilns,  it  must  be  evident  that  all  may  be  so»  as  no  others  can,  from  their  nature, 
be  so  difficult  to  manage. 

In  either  of  the  two  modes  of  calcination  the  lime  is  allowed  to  cool  in 
contact  with  atmospheric  air,  and  this  we  have  already  seen  is  essential  to 
the  production  of  lime.  For,  if  having  calcined  lime  in  a  reverberatorj  fur 
nace,  wherein  coke  has  been  used  for  fuel,  and  if  then  a  fresh  supplj  of 
fuel  be  added,  and  the  supply  of  fresh  air  prevented  to  the  foraace 
and  to  the  chimney,  by  closing  the  apertures  thereto,  and  the  lime  be  thus 
allowed  to  cool,  it  will  absorb  and  condense  much  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as 
well  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  when  cool,  will  be  incapable  of  slacking  with 
water,  and  if  pulverised  and  tempered  with  water,  it  will  set  as  cement,  for 
a  long  time  thereafter,  exhaling  the  peculiar  odoar  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

If,  when  the  lime  is  about  to  be  thus  cooled  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  a 
portion  of  pine  wood  is  added  to  the  other  fuel,  the  lime  when  cool,  will  be 
found  nearly  black  throughout  its  whole  substance  by  the  vapour  of  carboa 
which  has  penetrated  and  been  condensed  therein;  a  black  cement  has  been 
thus  obtained,  coloured  probably,  as  some  black  marbles  are  found  by  analjrais 
to  be;  the  Kilkenny  or  black  Irish  marble,  owing  its  color  to  its  contaioiog 
two  per  cent  more  carbon  than  white  marble,  which  always  holds  twelve  per 
cent  combined  with  oxygen  in  its  carbonic  add,  and  Kilkenny  marble  holds 
only  two  per  cent  more,  but  being  nncombined,  it  acts  as  colouring  matter, 
showing  what  a  great  difference  in  sensible  qualities  is  made  by  a  small  dif- 
ference in  the  quantities  and  chemical  arrangement  of  the  elements  of 
solid  bodies. 

Every  different  species  of  carbonate  requires  a  different  quantity  of  foel 
for  its  due  calcination,the  argillaceous  varieties  requiring  a  quantity  very  near- 
ly proportioned  to  the  carbonic  acid  in  them ;  hence,  the  inference  is,  that 
the  heat  evolved  is  essentially  employed  in  converting  the  acid  into  perma- 
nent gas.  Thus,  two  measures  of  small  Newcastle  coals,  are  required  for  the 
calcination  of  ten  measures  of  Thames  chalk,  and  is  sufficient  for  fifteen 
measures  of  Roman  cement  stone;  but  as  this  latter  substance  is  about  one 
third  ferruginous  and  argillaceous  matter,  it  would  seem  to  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  little  fuel  for  that  portion.    As  a  measure  of  chalk  is  about 
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twice  BB  heavy  as  a  measure  of  coals.  It  follows  that,  ten  poands  of  coals 
are  required  to  calcine  100  of  carbooatei  or  one  pound  coals  to  4.4  pounds 
carbonic  acid ;  but  as  eighty-four  pounds  of  the  live  coals  would  heat  and 
evaporate  twelve  cubic  feet  of  water,  one  pound  of  coals  would  heat  and 
evaporate  nine  pounds  of  water.  We  thus  find  by  rather  a  rough  process, 
but  from  facts  correct  enough  for  general  reasoning,  because  derived  from 
operations  conducted  on  the  large  scale,  that  the  latent  heat  in  carbonic  acid 
gas,  is  about  double  the  latent  heat  of  steam. 

If  37  parts  hydrate  of  lime  is  placed  in  contact  with  22  carbonic  acid,  the 
nine  parts  of  water  in  the  hydrate  will  be  all  expelled,  and  the  carbonic  gas 
combining  in  a  solid  form  with  the  lime  gives  out  its  latent  heat,  which 
being  taken  up  by  the  water,  it  escapes  in  the  form  of  vapour,  or  steam  of 
loperior  elasticity  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  although  its  temperature  is 
insensible,  this  very  curious  or  rather  wonderful  fact,  and  others,  hitherto, 
1  believe,  wholly  unnoticed,  we  shall  see  amply  verified  when  we  examine 
the  properties  of  cements. 
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On  the  Production  and  Manufacture  of  Salad  or  Table  Oil  in  the  United 

Slates, 

The  following  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  that  strip  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  comprehended  between  the  latitudes  of  Cape  Hatteras  and 
Boston  bay,  extending  westward. 

Although  there  is  no  part  of  this  extensive  region  in  which  the  olive  tree 
could  be  cultivated,  except  when  protected  by  the  green  house,  and  there- 
fore, the  inhabitants  are  denied  the  advantages  of  this  useful  tree,  it  does  not 
follow,  that  nature  has  denied  them  the  means  of  procuring  an  excellent 
and  pleasant  substitute  for  olive  oil,  and  one  that  could  be  brought  into 
market  at  a  moderate  cost.  Between  them  and  this  enjoyment,  ignorance 
is  at  present  a  barrier,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  this  is  strength- 
ened In  its  result,  by  prejudice. 

Id  French  Flanders,  the  farmers  cultivate  in  large  fields,  and  to  a  great 
extent  the  White  Papfn/.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  collected  and  bruised 
in  some  way,  and  an  oil  expressed  from  them,  which  in  all  respects  resembles 
olive  oil,  and  is  the  source  from  whence  is  derived  a  large  proportion  of 
what  is  consumed  in  Paris.  The  poppy  oil  so  much  resembles  olive  oil, 
that  strangers  who  visit  Paris  take  it  for  that  oil.  These  are  facts  as 
regards  the  consumption. 

Of  the  state  of  this  important  branch  of  husbandry  and  manufacture, 
we  the  people  of  the  United  States  know  nothing.  How  is  it  cultivated, 
the  seed  collected,  the  oil  preserved  ?  Does  the  land  require  to  be  sown 
every  year,  or  does  it  seed  itself  7  What  sort  of  a  mill  does  it  require? 
What  is  the  product  in  oil,  or  in  profit?  In  short,  we  have  every  thing  to 
learn,  except  that,  incidentally  we  have  heard  that  fifty  pounds  of  beet  cake, 
after  the  sugar  maker  has  got  what  he  wants  out  of  It,  and  ten  pounds  of 
poppy  seed  after  the  oil  maker  has  done  with  it,  will  keep  ten  sheep  a  day 
and  fatten  them. 

We  know  that  since  the  article  on  beet  sugar  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  requesting  those  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  subject 
to  favour  the  editor  of  the  Journal  or  the  public  with  informationi  a  well 
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qualified  agent  has  been  «ent  to  Europe  to  aeqodnt  himielf  with  tlie  nhete 
agrlcultaral  and  manofactaring  bosldeti  that  prodacea  aiqfar. 

On  the  present  occasion*  we  inrite  the  patrons  of  oor  coontry^s  indoitry 
and  resources,  to  communicate  for  publication,  what  they  Itaow  on  the  abo?e 
interesting  branch  of  French  husbandry,  &c.  And  we  therefore  request  the 
wealthy  and  patriotic,  to  consider  whether  the  case  of  oil  does  not  resem* 
ble  that  of  the  sugar  from  the  beet,  and  whether  the  best  course  woald 
not  be  to  adopt  a  plan  similar  to  that  wiiich  the  friends  of  beet  sugar  hsfS 
chosen. 

The  time  will  come  when  American  parents  will  send  their  sons  to  Europe 
and  to  other  foreign  places,  to  learn  the  manufacture  of  l>eet  sugar,  of  oil) 
and  such  other  branches  of  the  arts  not  possessed  by  as,  In  the  same  manner 
and  with  better  reason  that  they  now  do  to  have  them  learn  medidne  aod 
surgery; 

June  4,  1836.  J.  R. 

Civil  Englneerlnir* 

Some  suggeeiume  on  the  Location  and  Orading  of  BaU  Roads, 

By  Thomas  Earls. 

In  tlie  location  and  grading  of  rail  roads,  it  is  usual  to  reduce  the  road  io 
all  parts,  as  near  to  a  le?el  as  possible,  and  in  effecting  this  object,  to  make 
many  curvatures,  some  of  them  of  small  radius.  Thus,  a  very  conBide^ 
able  increase  of  expenditure  and  of  distance  is  occasioned,  which  appears 
to  me  inexpedient. 

It  is  true,  that  if  a  rail  road  could  lie  made  perfectly  level,  or  very  nearly 
80,  without  being  unreasonably  curved,  such  a  road  would  be  better  than  ao 
undulating  one:  because  the  locomotive  engines  would  require  to  be  trans- 
ported less  frequently  over  the  ground,  to  convey  a  certain  quantity  of 
goods  on  such  a  road,  although  the  expenditure  of  steam  for  conveying  the 
train,  independent  of  the  locomotive,  would  be  as  great  on  the  level  road  u 
on  the  undulating  one.  A  perfectly  level  road,  however,  Is  impracticable 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  except  at  an  expense  far  exceeding  the  value 
of  the  benefit  gained.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  few  roads  will  hereafter  be 
made,  without  ascents  and  descents,  in  some  parts,  at  the  rate  of  forty  to 
fifty  feet  per  mile. 

Such  ascents  being  admitted  in  some  parts  of  the  road,  the  locomotives 
will  take  no  greater  trains  than  they  can  draw  up  those  ascenta.  Hence, 
it  will  be  useless  to  make  excavations,  embankments,  and  curvatures,  to 
avoid  other  ascents  uf  the  same  grade. 

A  locomotive  will  take  a  train  up  an  ascent  of  twenty-one  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  down  a  descent  of  the  same  length  and  grade,  with  precisely  the  same 
expenditure  of  steam,  if  it  be  constantly  used,  as  would  be  required  to  take 
the  same  train  over  the  same  distance,  on  a  perfect  level.  If  the  train  were 
such  as  to  require  for  drawing  it  on  a  level,  a  pressure  of  steam  on  the  pis* 
ton  of  thirty-six  pounds  to  the  inch,  above  the  atmoaphere,  then  on  the 
ascent  of  twenty-one  feet  per  mile,  it  would  require  stxty-tiirae  pounds  per 
inch,  and  on  the  descent  of  the  same  grade,  nine  pounds  per  inch,  making 
the  average  thirty-six  pounds  or  the  same  as  on  the  level.<-^ThuB,  &S+7^ 
72-i*SaB36  pounds. 

If,  however,  the  road  were  composed  of  alternate  ascenta  and  deaeents,  at 
the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  per  mile,  with  but  short  levels  betweeo 
them,  the  engine  would  transport  such  train  as  it  could  draw  on  the  road, 
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with  a  ks9  expenditare  of  steam  than  it  would  rMj^uire  to  transport  the  same 
train  on  a  level.  This  might  be  effected  by  shattmg*off  the  steam  from  the 
mston  on  descents,  and  suffering  the  train  to  progress  by  its  own  gravity. 
The  saving  in  this  case,  compared  with  the  other,  would  arise  from  dis- 
pensing! on  half  the  distance,  with  the  amount  of  steam,  viz:  about  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  inch,  which  is  required  to  overcome  the  external  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere.  There  would  also  be  a  further  saving  from  the  constant 
use  of  high  steam,  if  the  supposed  fact  be  correct,  that  a  certain  volume  of 
steam  under  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  inch,  can  be  produced 
with  less  than  double  the  fuel  which  is  required  to  produce  the  same  volume 
of  steam  under  a  pressure  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  inch. 

And  the  result,  as  to  the  expenditure  of  steam,  will  be  equally  favourable 
OD  ascents  and  descents,  as  great  as  fifty  feet  to  the  mile,  (excepting  the  be- 
fore-mentioned inconvenience  of  transporting  the  engine  a  greater  number  ot 
times  over  the  ground)  as  with  ascents  and  descents  of  a  less  grade,  provid- 
ed the  inclined  planes  be  not  so  long  as  to  require  the  checking  of  the 
velocity  of  the  train,  by  artificial  means  in  descending:  for  the  momentum 
acquired  in  the  descent,  will  continue  the  motion  on  the  succeeding  level  or 
,  ascent,  until  the  power  expended  in  overcoming  gravity  in  ascending,  is  re- 
imbursed. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  if  there  be  admitted  on  a  road,  inclined 
plaues  of  several  miles  in  length,  and  of  a  certain  grade,  shorter  planes  of  a 
higher  grade  may  be  admitted  on  the  same  road,  without  inconvenience, 
becaase  the  momentum  acquired  by  the  velocity  of  the  train,  before  com- 
mencing an  ascent,  will  give  considerable  assistance  in  overcoming  it.  A 
Telocity  of  twenty  miles  per  hour  would  give  a  momentum,  if  I  have  esti- 
mated it  rightly,  sufficient  to  raise  the  train  about  twelve  feet  in  perpen- 
ticular  height.  Thus  a  road  having  long  inclined  planes,  graded  at  forty 
feet  per  mile,  will  admit  those  not  exceeding  two  thirds  of  a  mile  in  length 
graded^  at  fifty  feet,  or  not  exceeding  one  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  at  sixty 

Hence,  it  is  unnecessary,  on  long  inclined  planes  intended  for  locomotives, 
to  make  them  of  uniform  ascent,  as  the  momentum  gained  where  the  ascent 
is  below  the  average,  will  assist  in  overcoming  the  resistance  where  it  is 
sbove. 

The  making  of  curves  in  rail  roads,  to  avoid  slight  ascents  and  descents, 
is  productive  of  several  inconveniencies. 

1.  It  increases  the  cost  of  the  road,  by  its  greater  length,  and  proportion- 
sblj  greater  expenditure  for  land,  foundation  and  rails. 

2.  0y  the  increase  of  length,  the  time  of  travel  and  the  expenditure  of 
steam,  is  increased  in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 

3.  The  expenditure  of  steam  is  further  increased,  in  overcoming  the 
strain  and  friction  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  the  wheels  on  the  curves, 
the  power  expended  not  being  reimbursed,  like  that  expended  in  overcom- 
ing ascents.  The  resistance  on  short  curves  upon  a  level  is  found  to  be 
greater  than  on  a  straight  ascent  of  thirty  feet  per  mile. 

4.  The  wear  of  carriages  and  locomotives,  and  their  liability  to  break  or 
become  disordered,  is  increased  by  the  greater  distance,  and  by  the  strain 
OD  the  curves,  which  racks  every  part  of  the  machinery  to  a  degree  much 
complained  of  by  practical  engineers. 

5>  The  wear  of  the  rails,  and  their  liability  to  disorder  is  increased. 
6.  The  danger  of  running  off  the  road  is  increased. 


92  Phjfneal  Sikmi. 

Henoei  a  raid  rfiMld  be  made  ae  ttnught  ai  poitiUc,  wilhmit  a  great  ia* 
ereaae  of  espease,  and  withoot  eacoaateriog  ascenti  QDreaaonaUy  gmt 

I  will  ado  a  BUgmtion  in  relation  to  cara  for  barUien.  The  greater  the 
load  carried  by  each  car,  the  leaa  will  be  the  weight  and  coat  of  cari|  oooi- 
pared  with  the  geodt  transported.  Materials  increase  in  str«ig|tfa  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  cube  of  the  diameter,  while  the  weight  and  volnme  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  square.  Hence,  the  cost  of  materials,  workmanship,  sod 
transportation  of  cars,  will  all  be  reduced,  bj  naing  as  strong  cars  with  u 

Kt  loads  as  the  road  will  permit.  A  farther  advantage  in  strong  cars  tsd 
T  loads  to  each,  will  be  found  in  shortening  the  train,  and  thus  decresi- 
ing  the  strain  in  turning  curves.  As  locomotive  engines  with  six  whedi 
are  used,  weighing  with  their  water  and  fuel,  eighteen  or  twenty  thoosssd 
pounds,  I  can  see  no  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  burthen  cars  of  four 
wheels,  weighing  with  their  load,  fire  and  a  half  or  aiz  tons,  with  a  pro* 
portionale  increase  of  weight  when  six  or  eight  wheels  are  used. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  forepart  of  tbti 
essay:  1.  That  on  an  undulating  road,  the  steam  must  be  blown  off  sirf 
wasted  on  descents,  owing  to  its  superabundant  quantity:  2.  That  althosri 
none  were  used  on  descents,  the  pressure  of  steam  could  not  be  kept  up  ssfr 
ciently,  because  none  would  pass  through  the  flue  to  aid  the  draught  The 
two  objections  are  contradictory  of  each  other*  They  can  both  be  obfisted 
by  proper  power  in  the  boiler,  with  an  adeouate  ateam  chamber,  and  by 
proper  attention  to  the  supplies  of  fire  and  water.  They  are  not  felt  a 
aenous  inconvenieneies  with  the  best  engines  on  the  Columbia  Rail  Bold. 
There  is  one  plane  on  that  road  of  upwards  of  ten  miles,  and  another  of  se? es 
miles,  where  the  cars  will  descend  by  their  gravity.  The  enrineers  caaio 
a  fresh  aapply  of  water  to  be  put  in  tfie  boiler  at  the  head  of  the  plane,  sad 
no  fuel  tin  near  the  foot  of  it,  and  thus  they  avoid  the  necessity  of  blowug 
off  steam,  it  they  were  to  add  fuel,  they  would  have  to  discnaifeistHUs, 
which  shows  that  both  objeetions  are  of  little  importance,  io  compaiiiOB 
with  the  advantages  of  a  straight  road  at  a  diminished  expense. 

If  it  should  be  found  that  without  particular  attention  to  the  addition  of 
water  and  fael  on  descents  of  moderate  length,  where  the  train  progrsnei 
by  gravity,  there  will  be  an  inconvenient  surplus  of  sleam,  the  difficttTty  csa 
fa«  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  damper  to  check  the  draught 
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Proposed  forms  of  diagrams  for  exhibUing  to  the  eye  the  resuUs  of  a  registtr 
or  the  diredion  of  the  wind.  By  A.  D.  Baohs,  Prof.  Nat  Philos.  sad 
Chem.,  Univ.  Penn. 

My  attention  has  been  recently  recalled  to  the  subject  of  diagrams  fcr 
showing  the  results  of  a  raster  of  the  direction  of  the  wind,  by  the  first 
number  of  a  meteorological  publication,*  received  through  the  politeness  of 
its  author,  W.  R.  Birt,  Esq.  of  London.  At  one  of  the  early  meetin|i  of 
the  joint  committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  Frai&lhi 
Institute,  appointed  In  1834, 1  laid  before  the  members  several  plans  Ar 
the  purpose  above  referred  to.    These,  I  propose  now  to  make  public  ia  the 

*  Tabttloe  Anemolonooe,  or  tdblet  of  the  windi  exhlbitiar  «  new  method  of  rogw* 
tcring  the  direction  of  the  wind,  Sec  &c.    By  W.  R.  Birt. 
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hope  that  one  or  otiier  of  them  may  proTO  acceptable  to  aMteorolmttCb 
Thitj  exhibit  to  the  eye  the  results  of  obsenrations  at  the  same  or  diflSrent 
places,  thus  facilitating  tbe  stady  of  their  oonnexion*  One  of  the  plana 
was  considered  preferable  to  the  others  by  my  coUeagaee  of  the  committeet 
bst  as  it  may  not  be  the  most  convenient  under  all  circumstances,  I  have 
presented  the  varieties  of  the  register  as  laid  before  the  Commitleeb  The 
seheme  shown  in  fig.  4,  plate  1,  will  be  found  to  resemble  in  appearance 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Birt;  but  the  principle  will  be  seen  on  examination  to 
be  entirely  different  from  the  one  adopted  by  him. 

The  fibres  are  placed  in  the  order  in  which  the  methods  suggested  then-^ 
selves.  The  first  is  probably  the  most  natural  form  of  dia^iram,  and  was  the 
first  which  occurred  to  me^  wbile  the  others  are  successive  modificatioiia 
growing  out  of  difiicultieS)  or  objectioiiSt  which  appeared  in  studying  the 
sabject  The  first  waa  preferred  by  my  colleagues  of  the  committee  aa 
best  accomplishing  the  object,  while  the  last  is  adapted  to  the  ordinary 
fsrra  of  diagram  used  to  represent  the  variations  of  the  thermometer,  barom* 
eter,  ftc 

A  register  of  the  wind  should  not  only  show  its  direction  at  the  time  of 
observation,  but  the  direction  through  which  it  may  have  passed  when 
changing  from  one  point  of  the  compass  to  another.  A  diagram  illustrating 
8Qch  a  register  must  admit  of  an  easy  mode  of  expressing  the  results,  and  the 
less  artificial  this  method  the  better  will  it  answer  the  purpose  of  address* 
ing  the  eye.  In  his  valuable  meteorological  essays  Professor  Daniell  haa 
adopted  a  method  of  representation  first  used,  I  believe  by  Mr.  Howards 
A  horizontal  line  is  drawn  and  points  assumed  upon  it  at  convenient, 
equal  distanceS|  to  represent  the  times  of  observation.  Above  this  line 
points  are  aasumed  at  regular  intervals,  to  denote  the  points  of  the  horizon 
between  west  and  east,  by  the  north.  Supposing  the  cardinal  and  ordinal 
points  only  to  be  marked;  the  north  west  point  will  be  on  the  left  hand,  and 
the  east  on  the  extreme  right.  The  positions  assumed  for  the  points  of  the 
horizon  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  degree  of  nicety  to  which  it  is  in* 
tended  to  note  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Prom  any  one  of  these  points  to 
ooe  of  those  in  the  horizontal  line  first  assumed,  representing  the  times  of 
observation,  a  line  being  drawn  represents  the  direction  of  the  wind.  A 
siniiar  arrangement  is  made  below  the  first  horizontal  line  or  at  the  foot  of 
the  diagram,  if  it  is  also  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  barometer,  thermometer, 
&c*,for  the  points  from  west  to  east,  passing  through  the  south.  This 
method  does  not  admit  easily  of  expressing  the  direction  throug^h  which  a 
wind  has  changed,  and  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  wind,  sometimes  cross 
each  other  at  such  acute  angles  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  trace  them.  For 
eiample,  when  at  the  close  of  a  month  the  wind  is  north  westerly  for 
several  successive  days,  the  lines  expressing  this  fact  cross  the  whole  fig* 
ore.  They  meet  other  lines  sometimes  quite  obliquely,  and  betng^^^t 
slightly  inclined  to  each  other,  the  eye  does  not  readily  follow  them.' 
These  remarks  are  not  offered  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  merely  to  point 
Mt  why  I  thought  it  advisable  to  obtain  a  different  scheme  of  registry. 

The  ordinary  method  of  representing  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  thermome- 
ter or  barometer,  is  a  natural  one;  equidistant  points  on  a  horizontal  line 
Mog  taken  to  represent  the  times  of  observation  and  the  perpendicular 
lines  drawn  through  these  points,  or  corresponding  ordinates,  being  made  pro- 
portional to  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury.  In  like  manner  the  wisd 
being  renstered  with  reference  to  the  points  of  the  horizon,  the  natural 
system  of  representing  it  is  to  assume  a  system  of  concentric  circles  the  in- 
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tenrals  betweea  which  shall  correBpond  to  equal  intervals  between  the  times 
of  observation,  and  the  angular  divisions  upon  which  shall  correspond  to  the 
rhumbs.    Such  a  scheme  is  represented  in  figure  ly  plate  1.    In  order  to 
bring  the  figure  within  the  compass  of  the  page,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
make  it  so  small  that  it  does  not  fully  show  the  advantages  of  the  plan.   A 
diagram  in  which  the  outer  circle  is  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  admits 
of  entire  -distinctness,  when  observations  are  not  more  frequent  than  four 
times  durine  twentj-four  hours,  even  at  the  season  when  the  wind  is  most 
variable.     Where  observations    are   frequent,  the  interval  between  the 
concentric  circles  may  conveniently  represent  a  daj,  the  first  circle  cor- 
responding to  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  last  day  of  the  precediDg 
month,  and  the  second  to  midnight  of  the  first  of  the  month,  and  so  oo. 
The  observations  at  intermediate  hours  will  be  placed  in  their  appropriate 
positions  between  the  two  circles  just  referred  to,  and  the  registry  will  be 
carried  on  in  a  similar  manner  throughout  the  month.    In  the'  case  actually 
represented,  fig.  1,  plate  1,  the  regular  observations  were  at  3  P.  M.  of 
each  day,  and  I  have  drawn  the  concentric  circles,  represented  by  the  finer 
lines,  to  correspond  to  this  time.    The  intermediate  observations  when  a 
change  of  wind  required  their  use,  have  been  placed  within  or  without  the 
several  circles,  according  as  they  were  made  before  or  after  3  o'clock  of  the 
particular  day  to  which  the  circle  corresponds.    The  variable  month  of 
April  has  been  selected  for  representation,  as  putting  the  diagram  to  a 
severe  test    The  circle  having  been  divided  as  shown  in  the  figure,  so  as  to 
point  out  the  cardinal  or  ordinal  points,  a  dot  is  placed  on  that  radius  cor- 
responding to  the  point  from  which  the  wind  blows.     Thus,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1836,  at  3  P.  M.  the  wind  at  Philadelphia  was  S.  S.  W.  the  dot 
numbered  1,  is  on  the  first  circle  recking  from  the  centre,  at  the  inter- 
section of  a  radius,  which  would  bisect  the  angle  S-W.  c.  S.    On  the  2d 
at  3  P.  M.  the  wind  was  N.  W.  a  dot  is  therefore  placed  to  denote  this  oo 
the  second  circle,  at  the  intersection  of  the  radius  N-W,  c.    The  table 
from  whence  the  direction  of  the  wind  was  taken*  shows  that  the  wind 
passed  from  the  S.  W.  to  the  N.  W.  through  the  west  as  is  expressed  by 
the  curve  1,  £,  passing  through  the  west  point.    On  the  3d  the  wind  was 
S.  W.  as  denoted  by  the  dot  at  3,  havine  passed  back  by  the  west,  which 
direction  therefore  the  curve  2,  3,  is  made  to  intersect.    The  wind  passed 
the  S.  W.  to  S.  8.  W.  between  the  Sd  and  4th,  as  is  shown  by  the  curve  S, 
4.    It  remained  at  this  point  until  the  morning  of  the  5th,  as  indicated  by 
the  straight  line  from  4,  when  it  changed  by  the  west  to  N.  N.  W.     Passing 
this  point  to  the  north  in  the  evening  of  the  5th,  it  returned  to  the  N.  W.  on 
the  6th.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  the  courses  further  to  show  how 
the  diagram  represents  the  results  of  the  table,  but  it  is  probably  worth 
while  to  refer  to  one  of  the  cases,  when  the  change  of  the  direction  of  the 
wind  is  not  through  the  smaller  angle  between  its  two  directions.    On  the 
10th  of  April  the  wind  was  N.  E.  as  indicated  by  the  dot  10;  on  the  11th, 
it  was  N.  W.  having  changed  round  by  the  South  as  fully  represented  in  the 
curve  10,  11,  which  sweeps  through  the  angle  of  Sro^. 

One  objection  occurs  to  the  curves  between  the  times  of  observation, 
namely,  that  they  represent  the  wind  as  gradually  changing,  whereas,  in 
fact  it  frequently  ceases,  an  entire  calm  preceding  the  wind  from  the  new 
direction.  This  false  impression  is  entirely  avoided  in  such  a  case^by  a 
system,  of  numbers,  or  symbols,  representing  the  force  of  the  wind.    These 

*  Kindly  loaned  to  me  for  this  purpoaoi  by  James  R^JE;ipy»  Esq. 
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beiDs  placed  in  brackets,  can  not  be  mistaken  for  the  numbers  representing 
the  dajs  of  the  month,  which  it  may  generally  be  found  convenient  to  place 
upon  the  points  corresponding  to  the  principal  observation  of  the  day.  A 
carve  being  traced  to  a  certain  point,  and  found  to  terminate  there  a  zero  in 
brackets  (0)  will  show  a  calm,  and  avoid  this  being  taken  for  another  case, 
which  mijght  occar  in  a  defective  register,  namely,  that  in  which  the  direc- 
tion of  the  change  was  not  noted.  If  the  observations  are  frequent  the 
curves  will  be  traced  entirely  from  them  and  will  be  of  course,  therefore, 
the  more  accurate,  as  the  observations  are  more  numerous.  If  there  should 
be  but  one  regular  observation  during  the  twenty*four  hours,  the  direction 
in  which  changes  take  place  being,  however,  noted,  the  dot  will  serve  to 
point  it  out,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  curves  merely  show 
the  angle  of  direction  through  which  the  change  took  place.  The  character 
of  the  weather  may  readily  be  entered  on  the  diagram,  which  to  accommo- 
date such  remarks  should  have  its  first  circle  farther  from  the  centre  c,  than 
in  the  figure,  the  object  of  contracting  which  has  been  already  stated. 

Before  I  became  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  first  diagram,  the  consider- 
able extent  of  the  outer  circles  seemed  to  me  quite  objectionable  and  I 
therefore  separated  the  monthly  register  into  three  parts  as  shown  in  figure 
2.  The  left  hand  figure  contains  the  observations  of  the  first  ten  days,  the 
middle  figure  of  the  next  ten,  and  the  right  hand  figure,  of  the  last  eleven 
days  of  die  same  month,  which  is  registered  in  figure  1:  The  diagrams 
are  strictly  compllrable  as  exhibiting  the  same  results.  The  middle  set  of 
concentric  circles  is  connected  with  the  first  by  a  dotted  circle  within  that 
denoting  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month.  On  this  circle,  which  corresponds 
with  the  tenth  of  the  left  hand  figure,  the  observation  marked  on  this  latter 
is  placed.  Thus  on  the  10th  the  wind  was  N.  E.  as  shown  by  the  dot  at  the 
intersection  of  the  radius  N-E.  c,  on  the  outer  circle  of  the  left  hand  set. 
This  mark  is  transferred  to  the  dotted  circle  of  the  middle  set  and  the 
curve  traced  between  the  dot  and  that,  for  the  direction  of  the  wind  on 
the  11th,  shows  the  angle  through  which  the  change  from  N.  E.  to  N.  W. 
took  place.  The  concentric  circles  should  commence  with  an  inner  one  of 
more  considerable  diameter  compared  with  the  outer,  than  those  on  the 
plate,  in  order  that  the  weather,  clouds,  &c.  may  be  registered.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  mode  of  registry,  or  of  illustrating  a  register  in  the  easy 
comparison  of  results  is  in  part  tost  by  thus  dividing  the  figures,  an  objec- 
tion which  led  me  to  the  scheme  shown  in  figure  d. 

A  sector  of  a  circle  is  taken,  and  simuar  arcs  numbered  I,  II,  III, 
&c.  traced  to  denote  the  periods  of  observation.  The  central  radius  being 
assumed  to  indicate  the  north  direction,  the  two  extreme  ones  correspond  to 
south.  Proportional  divisions  of  the  angle  between  the  lines  S  8\  S 
'^jgive  the  other  points  of  the  horizon.  In  the  fi^re  a  sector  of  90^  is 
taken,  instead  of  the  whole  circle  or  SGO*'.  This  diagram  represents  the 
results  of  the  same  table  which  is  illustrated  by  the  other  figures.  Sitice  there 
are  two  lines  corresponding  to  a  south  direction,  there  are  two  corresponding 
points  to  be  marked  when  the  wind  is  south,  or  when  it  changes  round  by 
the  south.  Thus,  on  the  10th,  at  3  P.  M.  the  wind  was  N.  £.  as  shown  by 
the  dot  at  10  on  the  arc  X,  at  the  intersection  of  the  radius  N-E.  c.  On  the 
lUh  it  was  N.  W.  changing  by  the  south  through  the  E.  &c.  The  curve 
passes  across  the  B.  and^.  £.  directions  to  the  S,  then  from  the  correspond- 
mgpoint  on  the  left  hand  line,  S.  S'^  across  the  S.  W.  and  W.  directions  to 
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the  N.  W.    This  want  of  continuity  is  the  only  material  difficulty  in  the 
use  of  the  diagram.    The  system,  however,  is  quite  artificial. 

By  an  easy  transition  the  plan  shown  in  figure  4,  isderiTed  from  thatjsit 
described.  If  an  artificial  system  is  to  be  resorted  to,  the  couTenience  of 
using  common  ruled  sheets  employed  for  meteorological  registers,  would 
give  it  the  preference. 

Before  describing  this  diagram,  I  propose  briefly  to  state  the  means  of 
representation  adopted  b^  Mr.  Birt  This  is  done  to  show  that  the  method 
now  presented  really  differs  from  the  one  proposed  by  that  gentlemaii, 
though  in  appearance  resembling  it.  1  assume,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
before  deciding  which  of  the  two  schemes  would  be  preferable,  the  diagnms 
of  Mr.  Birt,  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  and  his  own  description, 
would  be  consulted. 

A  particular  direction  is  assumed  as  that  in  which  the  greater  number  of 
winds  at  a  certain  place  are  found  to  blow,  this,  for  London,  is  stated  bj 
Mr.  Birt  to  be  N.  E.  and  S.  W..  This  is  called  the  anemonal  directioo, 
and  a  circle  representing  the  horizon  being  divided  by  a  diameter  indict- 
ting  this  direction,  the  other  rhumbs  are  denoted  by  their  distances  from 
this  line.  To  construct  a  disgram  for  registry  upon  this  principle,  a  line  » 
drawn,  representing  the  anemonal  line,  on  which  equal  distances  are  laid  off 
to  correspond  to  equal  intervals  between  the  times  of  observation.  Lines 
perpendicular  to  the  anemonal  direction  are  then  drawB,  on  which  to  set 
off*  the  ordinates  representing  the  directions  of  the  wind,  according  to  the 
principle  above  stated.  This  amounts,  in  any  case,  to  settiog  off*  a  distance 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  an^le  which  the  direction  of  the  particular 
wind  makes  with  the  anemonal  direction.  The  assumed  anemonal  direc* 
tion  being  N.  W  and  S.  E.  all  winds  from  N.  W.  round  by  S.  W.  to  S.E. 
are  set  on' below  the  line  of  anemonal  direction  and  all  from  N.  W.  ronnd 
by  N.  E*  to  &•  E.  above  the  same  line.  But  there  are  still  two  equal  sines 
belonging  to  the  opposite  quadrants  of  each  of  these  semi*circles,  so  that 
the  same  ordinate  would  represent  a  N.  and  an  B.  wind,  or  a  W.  and  a  S. 
one.  To  distinguish  between  these,  the  changes  of  wind  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 
by  the  N.Ware  recorded  by  a  single  line,  and  those  between  the  same  |)oints 
round  by  the  S.  E.  by  a  double  one.  In  practice,  the  ordinates  are  not  laid  off 
'  in  the  strict  proportion  of  the  sines,but  after  the  points  at  45^  and  at  90^  from 
the  anemonal  direction  have  been  thus  fixed,  the  distances  are  dilided  into  a 
convenient  number  of  equal  parts. 

The  table  of  Mr.  Birt  includes  not  only  the  register  to  which  I  have  jost 
alluded,  but  one  of  the  upper  current  of  air,  as  denoted  by  the  motion  of 
the  clouds.  A  register  of  the  clouds  by  a  peculiar  nomenclature  devised 
by  him,  and  a  raster  of  the  weather  by  significant  letters  according  to  a 
system  of  Lieut.  Becher.  Although  not  relevant  to  the  comparison  in  hand, 
I  mention  these  points  that  there  may  be  additional  motives  to  consult  the 
interesting  document  to  which  I  refer. 

According  to  my  scheme  in  fig.  4,  plate  1,  the  equal  distances  1,  9^% 
3 1  &c.  correspond  to  equal  intervals  in  the  times  of  observation.  The  line 
N.  N.  represents  the  north  direction,  the  lines  S.  S.  and  S.  S.  the  soath. 
The  intermediate  lines,  at  equal  intervals,  give  the  N.  E.,  E.  &c.  and  the 
N.  W.,  W.,  &c.  points.  The  observations  being  shown  by  dots,  the 
lines  joining  these  latter  will  denote  the  direction  of  changes.  A  south 
wind  is  recorded  in  the  upper  and  lower  lines  8. 8.  as  in  the  case  of  the 
isth  of  April,  shown  on  the  diagram.    A  change  of  direction  by  the  south 
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ifl  similarly  recorded,  and  renders  the  broken  line  joining  the  points  regis- 
teredy  discontinooos.  This  case  is  shown  between  the  10th  ana  11th  of  the 
month,  when  the  wind  changed  from  N<  E.  to  N.  W.  b^r  the  south.  The 
eye  soon  becomes  habituated  to  this  form  of  diagram,  artificial  as  it  is,  and 
can  follow  the  directions  of  the  wind  in  its  changes,  with  considerable  facil- 
ity. The  diagram,  howeyer,  requires  habit  to  render  it  acceptable,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  connexions  are  ever  as  well  seized  as  by  the  first  plan 
submitted.  The  extent  of  the  diagram,  to  ensure  distinctness,  is  quite  in- 
considerable, which  is  a  recommendation.  The  record  of  the  weather  may 
t)e  very  conveniently  made  upon  it,  and  as  has  been  before  remarked  it  may 
be  formed  on  a  sheet  intended  to  trace  the  fluctuations  of  the  heat,  pres- 
sure, or  moisture  of  the  air,  without  any  material  change  in  the  kind  oi  dia- 
gram adapted  to  their  registry. 

ExpermenU  an  Endosmom,    By  John  W.  Draper,  M.  D.,  Christtans- 

vilie,  Mecklenburg,  Va 
(GoNTiirrBD  TBox  p.  182,  Vol.  XVII.) 

17.  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  sections  13  and  14,  of  the  condition  of 
equilibrium  of  gases,  on  each  side  of  a  membrane,  being  the  foundation  of 
an  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  which  have  as  yet  been  noticed,  require 
further  consideration  and  fuller  proof.  Some  Remarks  have  been  offered  pn 
the  incompetent  results  which  are  obtained,  by  the  use  of  barriers  consist- 
ing of  pores  of  large  size,  such  as  stucco  plugs,  sections  2,  3,  4.  It  is  said 
however,  that  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Graham  tiiese  have  given  some  curious 
results,  respecting  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  gases;  experiments  at  once  satis- 
factory and  singular. 

18.  The  objections  above  mentioned,  have  however,  appeared  to  me  so 
weighty,  that  I  have  not  made  use  of  such  barriers,  but  resorted  to  liquids, 
which  for  closeness  of  texture,  uniformity  of  composition,  and  above  all,  on 
account  of  our  accurate  knowledge  of  their  habitudes  and  structure,  are 
ouch  preferable.    They  also,  have  given  results  as  curious,  but  far  more 
satisfactory,  and  though  in  the  management  of  them    something  of  that 
dexterity  of  manipulation  is  required  which  practice  alone  can  confer,  yet 
they  are  easy  of  repetition,  never  failing  to  give  precise  and  comparable 
results.    They  also  afford  the  means  of  prolonsing  or  hastening  the  close 
of  an  experiment,  which  at  times  is  invaluable;  their  action  too,  is  very 
uniform,  for  a  film  of  water  so  thin  as  to  be  coloured,  acts  as  well  as  a  mass 
several  inches  in  depth,  but  the  gases  passing  through  it  more  rapidly  a 
state  of  equilibrium  on  both  sides  of  it  is  obtained  in  a  few  minutes.    The 
following  facts  will  serve  as  an  illustration.     Into  a  tube  6, 
which  was  conoidal  at    its    upper  end,   a  disk  of  paper    a, 
wts  fastened  water  tight,  and  then  upon  that  was  poured  distill- 
od  water  till  it  was  about  \  inch  deep,  the  tube  was  next  filled 
st  the  pneumatic  trough  as  in  the  figure  with  hydrogen  gas, 
which  (Missed  into  the  atmosphere  through  the  paper  roof,  and 
the  water  reposing  on  it;  but  though  the  tube  was  only  |  inch  in 
diameter,  twenty-four  hours  elapsed,  before  a  column  half  an 
inch  long  of  hydrogen,  had  gone  out  of  it,  and  in  seven  days 

only  one  inch  more.     A  common  glass  tumbler 
was  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  at  the  pneumatic 
trough,  and  bv  the  side  of  it  stood  a  small  bottle,  the 
height  of  which  was  about  1|  inch,  its  diameter  1^  inch, 
and  the  diameter  of  its  neck  |  of  an  inch.    The  atmos- 
pheric air  in  this  bottle,  being  of  the  same  temperature  as  i 
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the  hydrogen  in  the  tumbler,  a  finger  dipped  in  water  rendered  ftlightlj 
▼iscia  with  soap,  was  lightly  passed  over  its  mouth,  so  as  to  leave  a  thin  film 
stretched  there,  the  tumbler  of  hydrogen  being  placed  over  it,  as  in  the 
figure.  In  the  course  of  two  minutes,  the  film,  instead  of  being  horizonUl 
became  convex,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  it  had  swelled  into  a  large 
spherical  bubble,  which  capped  the  top  of  the  bottle;  in  sixteen  minutes 
this  had  increased  so  much  in  size  and  become  so  thin,  that  it  was  of  a  dark 
metallic  lustre,  and  it  burst  at  last  bjr  swelling,  so  as  to  touch  the  bottom 
of  the  tumbler.  During  this  experiment,  the  barometer  was  at  28.8. 
Thermometer  at  66.75.  Fah. 

19.  The  rapidity  of  this  action  being  proportional  to  the  thinness  of  the 
film  used  as  a  boundary,  it  is  obvious  that  the  duration  of  an  experiment 
may  be  managed,  by  determining  beforehand,  the  thickness  of  the  film 
through  which  the  gases  shall  pass.  If  very  thick,  the  time  may  be  indefinite- 
It  long,  and  if  very  thin,  indefinitely  short.  Nor  need  we  be  limited  in  re- 
ducing the  thickness  to  the  greatest  extent,for  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that 
however  thin  the  film  maybe,  it  still  possesses  cohesion  enough,  and  its  parts 
are  still  so  close,  that  any  thing  like  mechanical  straining  or  leakage  can- 
not take  place  through  it.  The  first  attempts  made  to  ascertain  the  laws 
of  movement  and  equilibrium  of  gases  passing  through  liquid  films,  were 
made  by  stretching  those  films  over  the  mouths  of  phials,  as  here  described; 
subsequently,  for  several  considerations,  this  arrangement  was  given  up,  the 
horizontal  film  is  at  first  too  thick,  it  exposes  too  small  a  surface  to  the 
atmosphere  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  it  is  not  until  towards  the  close  of 
the  experiment,  that  the  action  becomes  at  all  rapid.  Bubbles  of  water 
made  sufficiently  adhesive  by  a  little  soap  were  therefore  substituted.  One 
of  these  filled  with  any  gas,  and  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of  another  gas 
at  once  exposes  a  large  surface,  and  by  swelling  and  collapsing  allows  a 
free  action.  There  are,  however,  three  circumstances  which  tend  to  de- 
stroy such  bubbles,  and  against  these  provision  should  be  carefully  made. 
Mechanical  agitations  of  the  surrounding  air  may  be  met,  by  covering  the 
whole  arrangement  with  a  glass  bell.  Evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the 
bubble,  which  reduces  its  subtance  unduly,  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  all 
the  gases  under  trial,  in  jars  over  water,  until  they  are  loaded  with 
moisture,  and  thoroughly  wetting  the  inside  of  the  covering  bell ;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  prevent  that  slow  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  bubble,  which  in 
virtue  of  the  earth's  attraction,  tends  gradually  to  bring  them  to  the  lowest 
part  whilst  the  walls  of  it  become  too  thin  to  bear  the  weight,  and  are  liable 
to  burst  by  the  expansion  of  the  gasjss  accumulating  within. 

SO.  After  a  number  of  trials,  the  following  has  been  found  to  be  the 
most  suitable  arrangement  for  prosecutina  these  enquiries; 
it  is  simple,  not  easily  deranged,  and  allows  of  sufficient 
latitude  and  change,  to  suit  other  experiments.  In  it  a 
soap  bubble  may  be  preserved  with  certainty,  for  a  time 
considerably  exceeding  an  hour,  and  sometimes  much  longer. 
As  here  described,  it  was  used  to  illustrate  the  relative  pas- 
sage of  hydrogen,  oxygen,and  nitrogen, through  a  watery  film 
into  atmospheric  air.  It  is  represented  in  section,  A  A  is  a 
small  tin  saucer,  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and  half  an 
inch  deep,  into  it  water  can  be  poured,  and  it  also  serves  as  a 
platform  to  support  a  large  cupping  glass  6.  Throuah  the 
centre  of  tiiis  tin  saucer  at  c,  passes  a  class  pipe  f^  ^  inch  in 
diameter,  the  upper  extremity  of  which  is  cemented  into  a 
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bole  of  the  same  size  in  a  round,  thio,  piece  of  copi>er  d,  which  is  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  the  other  extremity  of  the  pipe  opening  into  another 
cupping  glass  Ar,  through  a  perforation  in  its  top,  the  communication  being 
capable  of  beine  cut  o%hj  means  of  a  cock  g^  the  lower  cupping  glass  serves 
as  a  support  to  Uie  whole  arrangement  when  placed  upon  theshelf  of  the  pneu- 
matic trough.  This  apparatus  is  used  as  follows:  The  upper  cupping  glass 
being  taken  off  the  platform,  is  filled  with  any  gas  under  trial,  as  oxygen, 
and  placed  aside  on  the  shelf.  The  lower  cupping  class  is  then  filled  with 
water,  by  depressing  it  in  the  trough,  and  the  cock  oeing  closed,  five  hun- 
dred measures  of  hydrogen  for  instance,  are  thrown  into  it.  After  seeing 
that  the  copper  plate  <f,  is  free  from  moisture,  a  drop  of  water  rendered 
slightly  viscid  by  soap  is  placed  upon  it,  exactly  over,  wnere  the  orifice  of  the 
pipe/opens.  The  upper  glass  containing  the  oxygen,  is  now  placed  upon  the 
little  tin  saucer  platform,  as  in  the  figure.  The  lower  glass  is  next  depressed 
in  the  trough,  and  as  soon  as  the  cock  is  opened,  a  bubble  of  hydrogen  con- 
taining five  hundred  measures  expands,  the  spare  oxygen  escaping  in 
bubbles  from  the  upper  glass,  through  the  water  in  the  saucer,  the  cock  is 
next  closed,  and  the  apparatus  placed  on  the  trough  shelf,  as  long  as  the 
operator  desires  the  experiment  to  continue.  Keeping  that  position  when 
the  cock  is  once  more  open,  the  gas  passes  into  the  lower  glass,  until  the 
bubble  is  entirely  colmpsed,  when  the  cock  is  again  closed,  the  con- 
tents of  the  bubble  being  now  ready  for  measurement,  or  analysis.  As  the 
gas  passes  from  the  bubble  into  the  lower  jar,  the  water  rises  from  the  tin 
saucer  into  the  cupping  glass  above,  confining  the  gas  that  was  outside  of 
the  bubble;  this,  by  the  common  mode  of  manipulation,  is  to  be  transferred 
from  the  tin  platform  to  the  shelf  of  the  trough  for  inspection. 

21.  By  this  apparatus  it  was  found,  that  one  thousand  measures  of  at- 
mosphenc  air,  exposed  in  a  bubble  to  atmospheric  air,  id  five  successive 
experiments,  underwent  no  change  either  in  volume  or  composition.  The 
duration  of  the  trials  was  severally*  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty  and  sixty 
minutes,  and  the  uniform  result  when  drawn  back  into  the  under  cupping 
glass  was  one  thousand  measures  exactly,  the  composition  of  which  was 
the  same  as  atmospheric  air. 

22.  The  thermometer  stood  at  54^  Fah.  One  thousand  measures  of 
hydn^en  in  the  watery  film,  were  subjected  to  atmospheric  air  in  the  upper 
t>etl|  in  five  minutes  there  remained  only  four  hunared  and  seventy-two. 
In  a  second  trial,  one  thousand  measures  in  twenty  minutes,  became  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two;  and  in  a  third,  when  the  same  quantity  of  gas  was 
confined  half  an  hour,  the  residue  was  four  hundred  and  eighty  measures. 

23.  A  reverse  action  ensues,  when  nitrogen  is  substituted  for  hydrogen, 
the  bobble  swells,  instead  of  dimini^ing  and  the  resulting  gas  measures 
more.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  after  the  first  five  minutes,  provided  the 
bubble  has  been;sufficiently  thin,  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  change  in  the 
volume  of  gas,  and  in  a  great  many  experiments  it  was  found,  that  motion 
bad  ceased  when  the  bubble  had  increased  somewhere  between  7\  and  10 
per  cent.  The  thermometer  standing  at  55^  Fah.  one  hundred  measures 
of  nitrogen  in  half  an  hour  became  one  hundred  and  seven  and  a  half.  In 
another  trial,  two  hundred  measures  in  the  same  time,  became  two  hundred 
and  fifteen.  Again,  two  hundred  in  fifteen  minutes,  became  two  hundred 
and  sixteen.  The  greatest  variation  from  this  was  in  one  case,  when  after 
an  exposure  of  five  hundred  measures  for  five  minutes,  the  bubble  was 
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found  to  contain  five  hundred  and  forty-five  measurea,  or  an  increase  of  9 
per  cent. 

£4.  Oxygen  gas  exposed  in  like  manner  to  atmospherip  air,  decreased  in 
bulk;  thus  two  hundred  and  fifty  measures  in  ten  minutes,  became  one  hoD- 
dred  and  fifty-three,  and  the  like  quantity  in  fifteen  minutes,  diminished  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-four,  which  amply  proves  that  the  passage  of  oxygen 
takes  place  through  water,  more  rapidly  than  nitroeen.  And  upon  ms 
fundamental  principle,  chemical  decompositions  can  be  effected;  as  in  the 
last  section,  where  we  have  a  bubble  of  nitrogen  gas  exposed  to  the  atmoi- 
phere,  the  nitrogen  outside  parts  with  its  oxygen,  whicn,  passing  throogfa 
the  barrier,  unites  with  the  oxygen  within. 

25.  Having  thus  recognised  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  passageof  gases  through 
thin  films,  it  becomes  a  point  of  investigation,  to  ascertain  how  long  these 
motions  will  be  maintained,  and  under  what  circumstances  a  state  of  equi- 
librium will  ensue.  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  condition  of  rest  wts 
simply  an  identity  of  composition  ot  the  media  on  both  sides  the  membrane, 
a  law  which  is  rigidly  observed  by  all  gases  that  have  yet  been  tried.  Four 
hundred  measures  of  nitrogen  gas,  procured  by  phosphorus,  but  which  by 
standing  over  water  were  found  to  have  gained  3\  per  cent,  of  oxygen 
were  exposed  to  atmospheric  air,  in  the  apparatus  above  described,  for 
thirty  minutes,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  there  were  found  four  hundred  and 
thirty-two  measures  in  the  bubble,  of  which  15j  per  cent,  were  oxygen. 
Outside  the  bubble  were  ten  hundred  and  seventy  measures,  which  also  con« 
tained  15^  per  cent,  of  oxygen;  thermometer  57°  Fah« 

26.  Two  hundred  measures  of  nitrogen,  containing  the  impurity  as  above, 
were  exposed  for  thirty  minutes  in  an  atmosphere  of  impure  oxygen,  which 
contained  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  to  the  amount  of  13^  per  cent. 
At  the  en^  of  that  time,  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  a  fourth  measures 
were  found  in  the  bubble,  of  which  62  per  cent,  were  oxygen;  and  eleven 
hundred  and  forty-four  and  a  half  measures  were  found  outside,  62^  per 
cent,  of  which  were  oxygen;  thermometer  55^  Fah. 

27.  Two  hundred  measures  of  oxygen  were  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  for  fifteen  minutes,  at  a  temperature  of  o6°  Fah.  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  two  hundred  and  seven  and  three  fourths  were  found  in  the  bubble, 
containing  16J  per'' cent,  of  oxygen,  and  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-three 
outside,  which  also  contained  16|  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

28.  The  slower  passing  gases  being  thus  found  to  obey  a  very  simple  law 
of  equilibrium,  attempts  were  made  to  ascertain  whether  such,  as  carbonic 
acid,  which  are  very  absorbable  by  water,  followe*d  the  same  law;  but  after 
many  trials  no  certain  result  could  be  obtained,  so  rapid  was  the  action. 
Five  hundred  measures  thus  confined,  passed  out  immediately,  the  bubble 
collapsing  almost  as  fast  as  it  had  been  expanded,  a  tube  was  therefore  pre- 
pared, which  had  a  roof  of  water  at  one  extremity,  about  half  an  inch  thick 
and  two  inches  in  diameter;  beneath  this  roof  five  thousand  measures  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  were  placed,  and  the  arrangement  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
[n  forty-eight  hours  analysis  showed  that  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid  still  existed 
in  the  tube,  which  when  washed  off,  about  two  hundred  measures  of  unabsorb- 
able  gas  remained,  consisting  of  20.5  oxygen,  79.5  nitrogen;  and  therefore,at- 
mospheric  air.  This  experiment  would  thus  warrant  the  conclasion,  that 
gases  ot  any  kind  will  pass  a  barrier,  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
those  that  are  less  absorbable,  had  this  experiment  been  allowed  to  continue 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  carbonic 
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acid  gM  present,  would  hATe  escaped  ioto  the  atmosphere,-  and  atmospheric 
air  alone  been  present  ob  both  sides  of  the  barrier. 

29.  Hence  the  condition  under  which  motion  ceases  through  a  barrier,  is 
identity  of  chemical  composition  on  both  its  sides.  As  g^ases  however,  pass 
with  different  degrees  of  velocity  through  the  same  liquid,  results  seemin^- 
\j  anomalous  may  be  obtained,  and  chemical  decomposition  may  ensue ;  if 
water  recently  boiled,  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  will  be  found  in  a 
few  boors,  to  have  abstracted  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  from  it,  not  in  the 
same  proportion,  however,  that  exists  in  the  circumambient  air,  for  the  gas 
found  in  water  contains  ^  instead  of  ^  of  oxygen;  perhaps  in  the  course  of 
tiaie  that  richer  gas  would  escape,  and  its  place  oe  taken  by  common  air.  We 
therefore  consider  this  a  case  in  which  equilibrium  has  not  ensued,  progress 
only  being  made  toward  it,  the  decomposition  and  apparent  anomaly  being 
only  the  result  of  a  more  ready  solubility  and  rapid  passage  of  one  gas.  By 
taking  advantage  of  this,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the  atmosphere,  oxygen 
of  some  purity.  If  a  volume  of  atmospheric  air  be  agitated  with  boiled  water 
in  a  close  vessel,  it  will  be  found  that  a  rapid  absorption  of  its  oxygen  en- 
sues, whilst  but  little  nitrogen  is  imprisoned  among  the  pores  of  the  liquid. 
This  gas,  by  the  action  of  fire,  may  be  driven  off  ^om  the  water,  and  being 
subjected  to  another  washing,  may  be  rendered  still  more  pure,  by  succes- 
sively washing  and  rejecting  the  nitrogen  left,  a  gas  so  rich  in  oxygen  may  be 
procured,  as  to  be  equal  to  some  that  is  obtained  by  other  processes,  as  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  peroxide  of  manganese.  In  like  manner  ni- 
trogen eas  of  great  purity  may  be  obtained,  by  the  action  of  masses  of  char- 
coal. Into  five  hundred  measures  of  atmospheric  air,  a  piece  of  charcoal 
was  placed,  which  had  been  made  red  hot  and  quenched  under  mercury, 
without  being  allowed  subsequently  to  come  into  contact  with  the  air;  in  a 
short  time  the  gas  was  found  to  be  much'  reduced  in  volume,  and  ultimately 
there  remained  two  hundred  and  five  measures  unabsorbed,  containing  only 
8  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  The  piece  of  charcoal  being  removed  into  water, 
gas  was  rapidly!  evolved  which  contained  only  3.75  per  cent,  of  oxygen, 
and  the  last  portions  disengaged  only  2.8  per  cent. 
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MinUhly  Conversation  Meeting  for  JlpriL 

The  Bigfath  Monthly  ConyereatioD  Meeting  of  the  season  was  held  at  the  Hsll  of  the 

Institute,  on  the  28th  of  April. 

Mr.  George  Halloway,  of  Miamiville,  Ohio,  exhibited  a  working  model 
of  a  press  for  moulding  bricks,  tojgether  with  a  sample  of  the  manufactured 
article^  the  latter  very  perfect  in  its  form. 

Mr»  Franklin  Peale  explained  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  ma- 
chiDe  for  counting  specie  by  means  of  which  one  person  can  arrange  in  uni- 
form piles  several  thousand  coins  in  a  minute. 

Messrs,  Curtis  and  Hand  exhibited  some  very  neat  samples  of  Carpen- 
ter's rales  and  Norfolk  latches,  the  former  manufactured  by  Clark  &  Co^ 
of  Brmttleboro'  Vermont,  the  latter  by  Isbell  Curtis  &  Co.  Meriden,  Conn. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  presented  samples  of  improved  patent  Razor 
Strmp,  manufactured  by  E.  M.  Fomeroy,  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut, 
which  are  found  upon  tnal  to  be  of  superior  quality. 
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COMMITTSS  ON  SoiBMOB  AND  THX  ARTS. 

Separt  ori  Mir.  Mtaham  Oregg^s  Steam  Bailer. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  eonttituted  by  the  FranUin  Inttitnteof  tbe 

State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  tx>  whom  was  referred 

for  ezaminationy  a  Steam  Boiler,  invented  by  Mr.  Abraham  Gregg,  of  Wansw,  Ga- 

nesee  County,  New  York,  REPORT:^ 

That  having  examined  the  model  and  specification  of  Mr.  Gregg,  tbej 
find  the  objects  proposed  by  the  inventor  to  be  the  exposing  of  large  snrfa- 
ces  of  metal  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  water 
used^  and  the  facility  of  getting  at  the  interior  for  the  purpose  of  cleansiog 
the  boiler. 

The  method  hj  which  he  has  proposed  to  effect  the  former  object  is,  in- 
stead of  employing  a  single  cylindrical  flue  or  several  pipes  to  convey  the 
gas  through  the  boiler  as  m  well  known  forms  of  steam  boilers  now  in  ose, 
to  form  two  concentric  fines,  the  inner  one  a  perfect  cylinder,  and  the  outer 
one  having  the  upper  portion  suppressed  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the 
escape  of  that  portion  of  steam  which  may  be  generated  between  the  inner 
and  the  outer  flue. 

It  is  proposed  to  place  the  fire  beneath  the  boiler,  to  act  on  its  inferior 
surface,  that  the  hot  air  may  return  through  the  outer  flue  and  entering  the 
inner  one,  pass  a  third  time  along  the  length  of  the  boiler  and  be  discharged 
into  the  chimney. 

To  attain  his  second  object,  Mr.  Gregg  makes  only  the  outer  shell  of  his 
boiler  a  fixture,  and  all  those  cylinders,  or  partial  cylinders,  which  constitute 
the  concentric  flues  and  their  intermediate  spaces,  he  makes  movable^  so  is 
to  be  drawn  out  of  each  other  and  out  of  the  exterior  shell,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  concentric  tubes  in  an  optic  glass.  The  spaces  for  water 
are  left  by  means  of  rings,  of  which  eight  are  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
boiler,  placed  on  the  inside  and  riveted  near  the  end  of  each  exterior  cylio- 
der,  which  is  to  retain  the  water  on  the  outside  of  the  interior  cylinder, 
which  is  to  come  next  in  the  order.  Thus  each  head  of  Mr.  Gregg's  boiler 
instead  of  a  single  solid  piece  of  cast  iron  or  other  material,  is  made  to 
consist  of  four  concentric  rings  in  two  pairs,  forming  between  each  pairs 
circular  joint,  necessary  to  be  rendered  steam-tight,  and  giving  two'distinct 
water  chambers  only  connected  with  each  other  at  their  upper  parts  where 
the  outside  concentricy^e  is  interrupted  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  pas- 
sage to  the  steani  from  the  interior  water  chamber  to  the  induction  pipe  of 
the  engine. 

The  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  connect  the  several  concentric  parts  of 
this  boiler  together,  as  they  are  satisfied  that  both  the  objects  proposed  are 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  effected  by  the  tubular  boilers  in  common  use  than 
by  the  method  above  described. 

They  consider  as  wholly  inadmissible,  at  least  on  a  large  scale,  the  system 
of  loose  joints  in  the  head  of  a  boiler,  and  they  deem  the  arrangement  by 
which  the  water  in  two  separate  parts  of  the  chamber  is  kept  from  direct 
liquid  communication  to  be  fraught  with  danger  whenever  the  water  from 
anycause  becomes  low  in  the  boiler. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  equable  temperature  throughout  the  sys- 
tem of  concentric  cylinders  must,  they  apprehend,  be  found  a  most  serious 
obstacle  to  the  preservation  of  steam  joints  m  the  double  rings.  The  delay 
in  cleaning  boilers,  even  when  it  can  be  done  by  simply  entering  them  tnd 
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scraping  oat  the  sediment,  is  often  of  senons  disadvanti^;  but  when  the 
johita  are  to  be  unpacked,  heavy  cylinders,  often  of  many  tons  in  weight,  to. 
be  withdrawn,  and  after  cleansing,  restored  to  their  places  and  the  packing 
renewed,  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  difference  in  the  cleansing  will  com- 
pensate for  the  complicated  operations  necessary  to  be  performed  in  the 
present  instance. 

We  are,  on  the  contrary,  constrained*  to  believe  that  the  fire  surface  will 
be  less^  and  the  trouble  of  cleansing  greater,  than  in  the  common  boiler;  to 
which  is  added  the  danger  above  re^rred  to  against  which  they  find  no  pro- 
vision in  the  specification,  or  the  model  of  Mr.  Gregg, 
By  order  of  the  committee. 

Fmuary  llf  1836.  William  Hamilton,  Actuary. 

Report  on  Mr.  TPilliam  ShuUz^e  Spark  Arrester. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  constituted  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  foif  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  to  whom  was 
lefened  for  enminationt  a  Spark  Arrester,  invented  by  Mr.  William  Shultz,  of 
Philadelplua,  BBPORT:— 

That  they  have  examined  the  plan  of  Mr.  Shultz  for  arresting  the  sparks 
from  locomotive  engines  and  that  its  principal  features  and  mode  of  opera- 
tion are  as  follows: 

As  in  most  other  contrivances  for  this  purpose  the  one  now  before  the 
committee  resorts  to  the  use  of  the  wire  gauze  for  intercepting  the  sparks. 

But  instead  of  having  it  on  the  top  of  the  chimney  in  the  form  of  a  bonnet 
or  cap,  it  is  interposed  in  a  horizontal  plane  near  the  bottom—- «  conical  en- 
largement in  the  chimney  being  provided  at  that  place  to  allow  a  sufficiently 
extended  surface  for  a  free  passage  of  the  smoke  and  heated  air. 

A  small  door  in  the  side  just  above  the  eauze  commands  a  view  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  gauze  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning,  &c.  The  advanta- 
ges of  this  arrangement  are  evidently  three  fold.  First,  in  admitting  the 
escape  steam  to  be  discharged  above  the  gauze  by  the  pipe  passing  through 
it  in  the  middle,  thereby  avoiding  the  serious  inconvenience  of  the  meshes 
becoming  choked  by  the  combined  effect  of  soot  and  moisture,  which  is  felt, 
when  the  steam  is  discharged  below  it  Secondly,  in  a  better  disposition 
of  the  weight  of  the  apparatus  which  in  the  ordinary  mode  makes  the  chim- 
ney top  heavj— and  thirdly,  in  having  all  within  convenient  reach  of  the  en« 
^Deer.  Besides  the  main,  there  are  three  considerable  flues  which  are  occa- 
sioaally  opened  by  slides  which  draw  horizontally  for  that  purpose.  These 
floes  are  on  different  sides  of  the  chimney  passing  outside  of  the  sheet,  or 
disk,  of  gauze  and  serve  to  give'additional  freedom  to  the  passage  of  heated  air 
and  smoke,  whilst  the  fire  is  starting.  In  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  which 
the  inventor  stated  had  been  tried  on  the  Germantown  road,  the  enlarged 
diameter  of  the  chimney  was  three  feet  in  the  clear  whilst  that  of  the  chim- 
ney proper  was  of  the  usual  size  of  fifteen  inches.  The  inventor  likewise 
itated  to  the  committee  that  the  experiment  was  entirely  sucqpssful  so  far 
AS  a  single  trial  could  be  depended  on.  The  committee  are  aware  that  the 
principle  of  placing  the  gauze  below  the  point  at  which  the  escape  steam  is 
aischarj;ed  has  been  before  attempted  by  putting  it  in  the  smoke  chamber. 
The  olgection  to  this  plan  seems  to  have  been  a  too  rapid  destruction  of  tfie 

SiQze  by  the  heat  to  which  it  was  exposed->~a  fate  which  it  is  feared  in  soma' 
egree  awaits  the  present  invention.    But  from  the  facility  with  which  the 
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gauze  can  be  replaced  by  remoyins  the  nppet  sectioii  of  the  chimnej,  the 
^yinion  is  entertained  that  this  will  be  found  the  best  arrangement  which  his 
yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  committee  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
difficult  desideratum. 

By  order  of  the  committee* 
March  ll,  1836.  William  Hamilton^  Jlchwry. 

Mr.  Ib9Bard'$  Manttfaeiure  of  Prusnaiu  and  thdr  tfpUcation  to  JDymg* 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  constituted  by  the  Fmnkfin  Instititte  of  the 
State  of  PeniuylTania  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  to  whom  was  referred 
for  examination,  Ifr.  Felix  Foiiard's  manufacture  of  Pnunates  and  their  appliotioQ 
to  Dyeing,  BEPOBT:— 

That  Mr.  Fossard  submitted  to  the  committee  an  apparatus  and  procen 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  prussiates  of  potash  and  soda,  and  for  dyeing  with 
these  salts. 

The  great  improyement  in  the  manufacture  of  thepmsriatesis  in  not  sub- 
jecting the  materials  to  a  higher  heat  than  that  which  is  required  to  produce 
these  salts.  This  is  effected  by  a  mechanical  arrangement  which  brings 
every  part  of  the  material  by  tarns  in  contact  with  the  heated  sides  of  the 
vessel,  containing  the  articles  from  the  calcination  of  which  the  prusnate 
results.  Particular  directions  are  given  in  the  specification  of  Mr.  Fossard^s 
patent,as  to  the  proportions  of  the,  materialsi  and  the  best  mode  of  coo- 
d  acting  the  whole  process,  from  the  mixture  of  the  animal  matters  and  the 
potash,  or  soda,  to  the  crystallization  of  the  ferro-prussiate.  The  apparatus 
seems  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  While  the  committee  consider  it  unne- 
cessary to  describe  the  different  parts,  they  must,  in  passing,  obeerve,  that 
the  ammoniacal,  or  other  incidental,  product  of  the  action  of  heat  on  the  ani- 
mal matter,  are  collected  to  be  turned  to  account  by  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Fossard  exhibited  to  the  committee  some  documents  founded  on  the 
practice  of  his  process  in  England,  where  it  is  also  patented,  and  going  to 
show  considerable  gain  over  the  common  method  of  manufacture.  He  also 
showed  beautiful  specimens  of  crystallized  ferro-prussiate  of  potash,  manu- 
factured by  this  process  at  Stratford  in  England. 

The  committee  farther  examined  a  drawing  of  the  apparatus  for  dyeing 
blue,  with  the  prassiate  of  potash  and  a  per  salt  of  iron,  with  specimens  of 
cloths  and  wool  dyed  by  the  process.  The  dye  is  proposed  to  be  substituted 
for  indigo,  particularly  for  dyeing  coarse  cloths  or  wool. 

The  cloths  are  dyed  in  the  piece,  and  being  subjected  to  pressure  daring 
the  operation,  the  dye  perfectly  penetrates  the  whole  thickness.  Mr.  Fos- 
sard has  succeeded  in  entirely  removing  the  harshness  usually  produced  in 
the  cloth  by  the  prussiate  dyeing.  The  varieties  of  shade  in  the  specimens 
of  cbth  examined  by  the  committee,  range  from  light  blue  to  black. 

The  committee  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  blue  upon  the  fine  cloths 
had  all  the  richness  of  an  Indigo  blue,  but  it  is  said  to  wear  much  better  than 
the  latter  dye,  and  the  seams  of  a  cloth  coat,  almost  thread  bare,  showed  no 
whiteness.  On  this  point  the  patentee  submitted  testimonials  from  respecta- 
ble geptiemen  known  to  the  committee,  and  who  had  worn  cloth  dyed  by  this 
process.  The  advantage  of  this  dye  will,  however,  be  most  perceived  in 
the  coarse  cloths,  where  the  item  of  dyeing  is  a  considerable  one  in  the  cost 
of  the  cloth. 

The  committee  have  particularly  examined  the  point,  whether  the  colour 
imparted  to  cloth  in  this  process  is  entirely  permanent  They  have  satisfied 
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tbemselTCs  tbat  when  dne  care  is  taken  in  wasUog  the  cloth,  there  is  nothing 
which  will  snbseqaentlj  be  removed  bj  rubbing,  or  by  water.  Tbey|have 
also  had  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  well  known  to  them,  and  who  has 
worn  a  coat  dyed  by  this  process,  that  no  exposure  to  weather  has  ever  re- 
moved any  part  of  the  colour,  nor  has  any  soil  appeared  imparted  by  the 
cloth,  when  wet  or  dry,  to  the  clothing  with  which  it  has  been  in  contact. 
This  objection  then  applies  only  to  careless  or  defective  manipulation,  and 
is  by  DO  means  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  use  of  this  dye. 
By  order  of  the  committeoi 
May  1S|  1836.  Wiluam  Hamilton,  detuary. 
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LIST  OF   AMBRICAir  PATENTS  WHICH   ISSUED  IN   DECEMBER,   1835. 

With  Remarks  and  Exemjdificalione  by  the  Editor. 

1.  For  a  Hot  Mr  and  Cupola  Furnace;  Leonidas  V.  Badger,  Ports- 
month,  Rockingham  county^  New  Hampshire,  December  2. 

This  cupola  fumaqe  is  to  be  in  the  usual  form,  and  the  upper  part  of  it» 
abo?e  the  brick  linine;,  is  to  have  concentric  metallic  cylinaerSy  or  rather 
tniDcated  cones,  standing  four  inches  apart;  the  inner  cone,  at  its  lower  end, 
beiD^  of  the  same  diameter  with  the  brick  lining  of  the  furnace  body,  so  that 
the  interior  may  be  in  a  continuous  line  from  top  io  bottom.  A  spiral  par- 
tition is  to  run  round  within  the  space  between  the  upper  cones,  leaving  a  dis- 
tance of  four  inches  between  the  coils,thu8  constituting  a  circuitous  pipe  of  four 
inches  square.  Into  the  upper  opening  of  this,  the  pipe  from  the  bellows  is 
ta  enter,  and  from  the  lower  part  pipes  are  to  proceea  down  so  as  to  conduct 
the  heated  air  i^to  chests,  or  boxes  from  which  the  tuyeres  open  into  the 
furnace. 

The  body  of  the  furnace,  surrounding  the  brick  lining,  is  likewise  to  be 
a  doable  case,  with  an  inch  space  between  them. 

The  claim  is  to  ^Hhe  double  cylinder  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  forminj;  a 
circuitous  chamber  for  the  air,  heating  the  blast  from  the  flame  of  the  fur- 
nace, thereby  causing  a  ereat  saving  of  fuel  and  time.  Also,  I  claim  the 
double  cylinder  to  the  body  of  the  furnace,  preventing  the  escape  of  heat  by 
the  confined  air  between  tne  two  cylinders." 

Various  plans  analogous  to  the  foregoing,  for  heating  air  in  cnpola  furna- 
ces, have  been  carried  into  operation  both  here  and  in  Europe.  Of  some  of 
them  we  have  particular  accounts,  of  others  nothing  more  than  general  des- 
criptions; and  how  far  the  patentee  has  been  anticipated  in  his  particular 
mode  of  effecting  his  purpose  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  The  second  part 
of  his  claim  we  think  ought  to  have  been  omitted,  as  a  double  case,  with  air 
confined  between,  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  heat,  is  an  arrangement 
bouliar  to  every  man  of  practical  science. 

2.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Composition  of  matter ^  and  a  Ma^ 
eldnefor  Manufacturing'  Crayon  and  Pencil  Points;  Guy  C  Bald- 
^  Ticonderoga,  Essex  county,  New  York,  December  2. 

^  For  this  composition  we  are  told  to  take  equal  quantities  of  rosin  and 
pitch,  with  as  much  shellac  as  is  necessary  for  strength,  and  to  add  to  them 
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^^fiDely  poWerizAd  black  lead^  of  siiflBcieiit  qoaoiitjt  when  melted,  to  fonn  i 
soft  pMte;"  then  to  expose  the  mixtore  to  a  melting  heat,  and  to  stir  it  with 
a  trowel  until  it  becomes  soft  and  yielding.  The  compoeition  is  then  to  be 
pat  into  a  heated  iron  mould,  and  forced  through  one  or  more  holes  of  any 
size  required,  when  it  is  in  a  proper  form  for  rolling,  b^  which  it  acquiresa 
polished  surface.  The  rolls  af'e  then  to  be  laid  in  a  straight  position*  cooled, 
ganeed,  and  cut  into  the  required  lepgths. 

The  foregoing  information  is  succeeded  by  .a  ^^description  of  the  machine,'' 
which  includes  the  trowel,  the  knife,  the  rubbine  board,  &c.  &c.  all  of 
which,  of  course,  are  patented,  as  there  is  no  discrimination  between 
them,  nor  any  thing  which  can  be  construed  into  a  claim. 

3.  For  Smoothing  the  Oxide  of  Iron j  Braes f  ^.;  Bradford  Seymour, 
Oneida,  Utica  county.  New  York,  December  2. 

We  are  first  instructed  how  to  produce  an  oxide  on  the  surface  of  metals, 
which  is  to  be  e£Escted  by  heating  them  by  any  proper  means.  This  oxide 
is  then  to  be  smoothed  by  holding  the  surface  of  the  metal  against  a  brush  of 
wire,  which  may  be  cylindrical,  or  of  any  other  suitable  shape.  We  are  in 
conclusion  told  <^that  this  machine  and  art  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  the 
manufacturing  of  an  article  of  sheet  iron,  similar  to  the  article  known  as 
Russia  sheet  iron." 

There  is  no  claim  made,  and  if  such  a  brush  had  been  claimed  the  claim 
would  have  been  invalid.  Such  '^scratch  brushes"  have  been  used  in  the 
lathe  for  ages,  and  are  well  known  to  workmen;  but  had  the  thing  been  new, 
the  information  furnished  by  the  patentee  would  have  fallen  far  short  of  fal- 
filliog  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

4.  For  Wheels  for  Rail  Road  Cars;  Arundius  Tiers,  KenaingtoD, 
Philadelphia  county,  Pennsylvania,  December  2.    (See  specification.) 

5.  For  an  improvement  in  Raising  Sunken  Vessels;  William  Atkin- 
son, and  Ebenezer  Hale,  city  of  New  York,  December  2.  (See  speci- 
fication.} 

6.  For  Water  Proof  Boots  and  Shoes;  David  Clarkson,  city  of  New 
York;  an  alien  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States;  December  2. 

<*The  improYement  for  which  I  solicit  letters  patent,  consists  in  havinga 
lioine  to  the  boot  or  shoe  composed  of  camel's  hair,  and  lamb's  wool,  cover- 
ed with  gum  shellac  and  alcohol.  The  lining  is  made  over  the  block  in  the 
shape  of  the  boot  or  shoe,  then  the  gum  shellac  and  alcohol  are  spread  over 
with  a  brush,  and  worked  in  with  a  hot  iron,  after  which  the  boot  or  shoe  is 
formed  over  the  lining  in  the  usual  manner,  except  that  the  tacks  in  the 
bottom  are  omitted." 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  render  hats  water  proof  by  means  of  shellac 
varnish,  and  the  foregoing  patent  is  for  applying  a  similar  covering  to  tbe 
feet,  but  as  the  patentee  uses  a  lining  of  camel's  hair  and  lamb's  wool*  we  are 
at  liberty  to  employ  sheep's  wool,  rabbit's  fur,  &c.  &c.  without  interfering 
with  his  exclusive  privilege.  For  ourselves,  however,  we  have  no  diapost- 
tion  to  adopt  the  one  or  the  other,  as  either,  by  confiniflg  the  perspiratioo 
which  oDght  to  escape  freely,  would  produce  results  not  only  ofibnsive,  but 
injurious. 
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7.  For  a  Brake  for  the  Wheels  of  Cars  and  other  Carriages;  John 
R.  Smith,  Port  CliDton,  Schuylkill  couDtj)  Pennsylvania,  December  2. 

This  patent  is  taken  for  a  self-actinii;  braiee,  and  the  sabject  is  treated  as 
thoagh  soch  a  contrivance  had  not  previously  entered  into  the  head  of  any 
ooe.  So  confident  is  the  patentee  of  this  that  he  says  "I  do  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  describe  very  minutely  any  particular  apparatus,  as  it  must  vary 
according  to  the  construction  of  the  car."  It  will  be  found,  however,  that 
the  law  requires  such  a  minute  descriptioni  although  it  docis  not  compel  the 
patentee  to  abide  literally,  but  only  substantially,  by  it.  The  claim  is  to 
^tke principle  of  acting  upon  brakes  by  the  contact  and  motion  of  the  cars, 
bj  impeding,  or  stopping,  the  propelling  power."  Now  the  law  does  not 
grant  patents  for  principles,  but  only  for  the  means  by  which  principles  are 
carried  into  effect,  yet  all  the  information  derived  from  the  specification,  on 
this  point,  is  that  the  apparatus  by  which  the  cars  are  coupled  is  to  be  con- 
nected by  rods,  bars,  or  other  contrivances,  passing  under  the  cars,  and 
acting  upon  brakes,  when  brought  into  contact  by  the  impeding  of  the  loco- 
motives, or  from  any  other  cause.  We  are  also  informed  as  regards  common 
road  carriages,  that  **any  fixture  on  them  to  produce  friction  on  the  wheels, 
bj  the  tendency  carriages  have  to  press  forward  on  the  horses,  when  de- 
scending hills,  I  should  deem  an  invasion  of  my  rights."  Were  such  really 
the  case,  the  patent  law,  instead  of  ^'promoting  the  useful  arts,"  would  be- 
come the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  all  further  improvement  in  the  means 
of  accomplishing  any  object  which  had  been  previously  effected  in  any  way. 

8.  For  a  Machine  for  Drilling  Socks;  Aaron  H.  Vancleve,  Ston- 
ington,  New  London  county,  Connecticut,  December  2. 

Drills  are  to  b^  made  to  slide  op  and  down  in  a  frame  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  and  are  to  be  raised  by  cams  upon  a  horizontal  shaft,  which 
18  made  to  revolve  by  hand.  In  vol.  v,  p.  290,  of  this  Journal,  a  similar 
machine  is  described,  which  was  patented  by  J.  W.  and  C.  Post.  This 
machine  was  made  and  tried,  but  was  not  found  to  answer  the  purpose  in- 
tended; in  the  one  now  presented,  there  is  not,  any  thing  to  insure  its  better 
action.  The  claim  is  to  ^Hhe  above  described  machine,  and  the  arrange- 
ment and  adaptation  of  its  various  parts." 

0.  For  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  Making  Cast  Iron  Pipes; 
John  D.  Morris,Kensington,  Philadelphia  county^  Pennsylvania,  Decem- 
ber 2. 

An  iron  mould  is  to  be  made  in  two  pieces,  the  interior  of  which  has 
the  form  intended  to  be  given  to  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  and  in  this  respect, 
resembling  the  two  sides  of  a  flask  in  which  a  pipe  has  been  moulded.  The 
core  is  to  be  made  and  managed  in  the  same  way  as  when  the  pipe  is  cast  in 
saod.  Upon  the  lower  half  of  the  mould  there  is  a  lengthening  out  of  one 
end  to  sustain  a  piece  for  the  gate,  and  sinking  head.  It  is  proposed,  some- 
times to  line  the  mould  with  a  composition  of  fire  clay  and  sand,  provision 
being  made,  in  this  case,  for  properly  forming  and  smoothing  the  surface;  a 
groove  on  the  edges  of  the  mould  is  also  to  be  filled  with  clay  and  sand,  to 
cause  them  to  fit  closely  together. 

The  claim  is  to  **the  two  cast-iron  pieces  asal^ove  described,  and  also  the 
Qsing  of  a  cast-iron  mould  to  be  coated  over  as  aforesaid,  within  which 
pipes  or  other  castings  may  be  cast  without  injury  to  the  mould,  which  will 
therefore  last  for  a  considerable  lengtlr  of  time,  and  from  which  a  ereat 
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many  castingg  may  be  made,  without  reqairing,  as  id  the  common  meChodf 
an  entire  new  mould  in  every  instance." 

10.  For  a  Revolving  Cooking  Stove;  Henry  Stanley,  Ponltney,  Rot- 
land  county,  Vermont.  First  patented  December  17, 1832,  Patent 
surrendered,  and  re-issued  December  2. 

This  cooking  stove  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description,  and  the 
decision  of  theUnited  States  Court  which  led  to  the  surrender  of  the ongi- 
nal  patent  was  published  at  p.  165  of  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal.  1^ 
following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  new  specification. 

^\  do  not  claim  the  revolving  of  the  top  abstractedly,  nor  any  one  part  of 
the  above  described  stove,  as  my  invention,  separately,  and  independent! j of 
the  combination  herein  claimecf;  but  I  do  claim  as  my  invention  and  ilDp^0T^ 
ment,  the  combination  of  the  above  described  cap,  or  top  plate,  in  connec- 
tion with  its  revolution,  and  its  position  in  relation  to,  and  resting  upon,  the 
circular  plate  on  which  it  revolves,  and  the  rack  or  pinion,  or  other  power 
used  to  cause  the  revolution,  and  the  groove  and  flanch  on  which,  and  the 
centre  round  whicht  the  cap  or  top  plate  turns,  and  the  collars'and  flues  con- 
nected as  they  are  with  the  position  of  the  plates,  the  fire  room  and  diriog 
flue,  as  they  stand  combined  and  connectecl  with  each  other  in  the  manoer 
above  described,  and  exhibited  in  the  drawings,  or  in  any  other  manner  sub- 
stantially the  same,  and  as  the  whole  combmation  stands  connected  with 
the  other  parts  of  said  stove." 

1 1.  For  Weaving  Stock  Frames;  F.  Goodelle  and  Thomas  W-  Har- 
vey, Ramapo,  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  December  2. 

These  stock  frames  are  to  be  woven  in  a  power  loom,  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  The  apparatus  is  necessarily  complex,  and  does  not  admit  of  verbal 
description.  The  patent  is  accompanied  by  a  very  perfect  engraved  repre- 
sentation of  it  with  numerous  references.  After  describing  the  apparatuSi 
the  patentees  make  seven  distinct  claims,  to  those  parts  of  the  apparatos 
by  which  the  loom  is  adapted  to  the  special  purpose  to  which  It  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. Were  we  to  give  these  claims  they  would  not  afford  any  correct  idea 
of  the  particular  construction  of  the  things  claimed;  upon  a  careful  examio- 
ation  of  them  we  do  not  find  any  thing  which  does  not  appear  new  in  the 
manner,  and  for  the  purpose,  to  which  It  is  applied. 

12.  For  a  Machine  for  Hulling  Clover  and  other  Seeds;  Grcoi^c  W. 
Taylor,  Bridgeton,  Cumberland  county,  New  Jersey,  December  4. 

The  rubbing  is  to  be  effiected  by  revolving,  cast-iron  disks,  the  surfaces  of 
which  are  convex,  so  that  they  are  in  shape  like  a  double  convex  lens;  the 
surfaces  having  grooves  formed  upon  them,  and  which  revolve  between  cast 
iron  cheeks  furrowed  in  like  manner,  and  embrace  about  two-thirds 
of  the  disks,  the  other  third  being  cut  away  to  allow  of  the  necessary  spaee 
for  the  feeding  and  delivery  of  the  seed.  There  is  to  be  a  feeding  hopper 
above  the  revolving  disks,  and  other  necessary  appendages.  The  claim  is 
to  the  machine  as  described. 


13.  For  a  Cook  Stove;  Bennington  Gill,  city  of  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 9. 

This  stove  is  intended  principally  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  by  means  of 
anthracite,  but  the  fire  place  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  burn  wood,  if  de* 
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sired.  The  bottom  plate  is  to  be  circular,  to  stand  on  feet,  and  to  sus- 
taiD  a  square  box  for  the  ash  pit  drawer.  Above  this  is  the  fire  place,  which 
is  madeconicaU  its  lower  jend  being  about  seven  inches  in  diameter,  its  up 
per  about  twelve,  and  its  height  about  seven.  This  is  surmounted  bj  what 
is  called  the  receiver,  consisting  of  a  circular  plate  fitting  on  the  upper  edge 
of  the  fire  place,  having  another  five  inches  above  it,  forming  the  two»  with 
their  rim,  a  flat  cylinder  which  receives  the  lower  parts  of  the  cooking  uten- 
sils through  openings  in  the  top  plate.  A  plate  within  the  receiver,  over  the 
fire,  serves  to  distribute  the  heat  laterally,  and  there  are  sliding  valves,  or 
dampers,  to  direct  it  under  any  particular  vessel.  The  claim  made  is  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  respective  valves,  &c.  within  the  receivers.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  stove  and  some  which  have  been  previously  made  is 
not  very  great,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  description  and  draw- 
ings, which  are  by  no  means  defective,  we  should  much  prefer  one  of  Stan- 
iey's  rotary  stoves  to  it,  as  being  less  complex,  and  more  convenient. 


14.  For  a  Machine  for  Cutting  Straw^  and  Thrashing  and  Win 
norving  Orain;  Leonard  Marsh,  Hartford,  Windsor  county,  Vermont, 
December  9. 

This  is  a  combined  machine  intended,  in  general,  to  cut  the  straw  into 
lengths,  like  an  ordinary  straw  cutter,  and  to  thrash  the  grain  from  it, 
after  which  the  grain  and  straw  are  to  be  separated  by  winnowing,  in  the 
usual  way.  When  the  grain  is  to  be  thrashed  only,  the  cutting  knives  are 
to  be  removed,  the  thrashing  part  remaining,  to  effect  that  object. 


15.  For  a  Oentleman^s  Travelling  Dress  Hat;  Victor  De  Braine, 
cihr  of  New  York,  December  9. 

This  is  to  be  a  kind  of  hat  the  crown  of  which  may  be  flattened  down,  its 
sides  folding  in  like  the  leather  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  A  thin  metallic  hoop 
is  to  surround  the  interior  of  the  crown  at  its  upper,  and  another  at  its  lower 
part,  and  these  are  to  be  connected  together  by  hinges,  of  thin  steel,  having 
a  joint  in  the  middle,  and  at  its  attachment  to  each  hoop.  These  hinzes 
fold  inwards  when  the  crown  is  depressed.  An  intermediate  hoop  is  also 
employed  to  increase  and  regulate  the  fold.  The  claim  is  to  the  particular 
arraD^ement  described. 

li  IS  unfortunate  for  the  American  inventor  of  this  hat,  that  precisely 
aoch  bats  were  made  and  sold  in  Paris,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1833,  at  which  time  a  friend  of  ours  bought  one  in  the  **  Place  des  Vic- 
toires,''  in  that  city.  It  is  rather  too  late,  therefore,  to  re-invent  the  thing 
in  New  York. 


16.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Truss  for  the  cure  of  relaxation  of 
the  Vagina^  and  prolapsus  of  the  Uterus;  patented  by  Amos  G.  Hull, 
May  7,  1834.  John  F.  Gray,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Amos  G. 
Hull,  December  15. 

The  description  of  the  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Hull  in  the  above 
named  truss,  as  given  by  his  administrator,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  made 
known  without  the  drawings  which  accompany  it;  we  therefore  pass  it  over. 

17.  For  a  Fireplace  and  Orate  for  burning  wood  or  coal;  Charles 
Lane,  Hiogtiam,  Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts,  December  15. 
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The  lower  bars  of  this  grate  are  to  be  set  below  the  level  of  the  hearth, 
and  the  air  to  feed  it  is  to  be  admitted  from  wif^out,  through  an  opeolDg 
regulated  by  a  valvei  or  dampers.  The  jambs  and  back  are  to  form  hotiir 
chambers,  from  which  the  heated  air  is  to  be  distributed  through  tubes;  tcs- 
sels  for  water  are  also  to  be  ciontained  within  the  jambs,  the  rapoor  from 
which  is  to  pass  into  the  room  through  tubes.  There  are  five  distinct  claims 
made,  which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  copy,  as  they  contain  little  if 
any  thing  that  is  new;  let  one  serve  as  a  sample,  *nhe  generators  of  hot  air, 
and  the  mode  of  transmitting  it  to  the  room."  The  whole  description  is  of 
that  general  character  which  does  not  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  patent 
law;  and  were  this  defect  cured,  roost  of  the  things  claimed  would  be  foond 
untenable. 


18.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Machine  for  Pressing  and  deliver' 
ing  Bricks;  Ulysses  Ward,  Washington  city,  December  15. 

This  patent  is  obtained  for  an  improvement  upon  the  brick  machine  pa- 
tented by  Nathan  Sawyer,  on  the  8th  April,  1835,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
simplify  by  dispensing  with  the  combination  of  wheels  for  conveying  the 
power  to  the  press,  and  by  certain  alterations  in  the  apparatus  by  which  the 
pressed  brick  is  delivered.  These  alterations,  or  improvements,  could  not 
be  clearly  described  without  the  drawings;  we  are  informed  that  the  ioiproTe- 
ments,  are  really  such,  as  they  have  been  carried  into  operation,  fairlj 
tested  and  compared  with  the  original  machine. 

19.  For  a  Spiral  Boliy  for  Boiling  Meal  and  Flour;  Arctus  A. 
Wilder,  Mount  Morris,  liivingston  county,  New  York,  December  15. 

A  spiral  thread  is  to  extend  from  end  to  end  of  the  bolt,  and  from  the 
shaft  to  the  bolting  cloth.  Upon  the  outer  edge  of  this  thread  there  is  a 
strip  of  tough  hard  wood,  to  which  the  bolting  cloth  is  to  be  nailed;  and  at 
the  ends  the  cloth  is  to  be  fastened  by  being  received  between  iron  hoops 
screwed  together.  The  advantages  of  the  spiral  thread  are  set  forth  as 
though  this  was  new,  but  care  is  taken  not  to  include  it  in  the  claim,  which 
is  to  ^*  the  frame,  or  reel,  round  which  the  bolting  cloth  ia  put,  and  the 
fastenings  at  the  ends."  This  claim  is  rather  obscure,  as  the  frame  or  reel 
would  include  the  whole,  a  claim  which  cannot  be  sustained.  As  to  the 
**  fastening  at  the  ends,"  any  workman,  who  was  at  a  loss  to  devise  means 
equally  good,  without  interfering  with  the  present  patentee,  would  not  he 
a  don  at  his  business. 


20.  For  a  Machine  for  cutting  or  splitting  Laths;  Barnabus  Lang- 
ton,  Troy,  New  York,  December  16. 

A  horizontal  bench,  or  frame,  is  to  be  made,  which  may  be  sixteen  feet 
long  and  seven  wide;  and  at  each  end  of  this  there  is  to  be  a  head-tilock, 
aeainst  which  the  laths  are  to  be  cut*  The  cutting  is  to  t>e  made  from  the 
edges  of  boards,  sawed  of  a  proper  length,  there  being  two  cutting  kniTes 
at  each  end  of  the  frame.  These  cutting  knives  meet  in  the  middle  of  the 
board,  as  the  lath  is  cut,  their  outer  ends  working  on  pins  attached  to  the 
head-block  or  frame,  and  their  inner  ends  on  similar  pins  connected  with  a 
sliding  bar  extending  along  the  middle,  and  from  one  end  of  the  frame  to 
the  other.  The  sliding  bar  is  worked  backward  and  forward,  horizontal- 
ly,  by  a  crank  motion,  so  that  when  the  knives  at  one  end  are  cutting  a 
lath,  those  at  the  other  are  being  withdrawn  to  allow  the  board  to  descend 
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for  a  new  cot  The  pieces  of  board  are  passed  iato  a  slot  edgewise,  at 
either  end  of  the  frame»  and  descend  bj  their  own  gravity,  or  to  a  gauge 
which  determines  the  thickness  ot  the  lath.  It  is  proposed  sometimes  to 
ose  a  single  knife  at  each  end,  which  knife  must  in  that  case,  be  the  whole 
length  of  the  lath. 

The  claim  made  **in  the  above  described  machine,  is  the  machine  itself, 
and  the  manner  of  cutting  lath  above  specified  and  described." 

Such  a  claim,  we  apprehend,  must  be  understood  to  include  not  only  the 
combination,  but  also  the  several  parts  as  described;  in  which  case  it  is 
much  too  broad,  as  the  cutting  of  laths  from  the  edges  of  boards,  fed  to  the 
knife  in  a  similar  way,  is  not  new.  In  some  instances  the  knives  used  have 
formed  a  verj  obtuse  an^le  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  cut  first  at  the  two 
ends,  and  this  plan  we  think  much  preferable  to  the  jointed  knife  which  is 
at  every  instant  altering  its  cutting  angle.  Still,  should  the  machine  before 
us  be  preferred,  we  think  that  enough  of  novelty  might  he  pointed  out  upon 
which  to  found  a  valid  claim. 


21.  For  a  Tobacco  Press;  John  W.  Weems,  West  River,  Anne 
Arundel  county,  Maryland,  December  15. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  novelty  in  this  press,  although  such  a  one  may 
'     not  have  been  used  for  pressing  tobacco.     The  piston,  or  driver,  placed 
!     horizontally,  is  a  rack  into  which  a  pinion  works,  this  pinion  being  on  the 
shaft  of  a  cog  wheel,  turned  by  a  pinion  on  the  shaft  of  a  drum,  or  hand 
wheel.    The  hogshead  into  which  the  tobacco  is  to  be  pressed  is  rolled  on  to 
the  frame,  or  ground  sills  of  the  press,  one  end  resting  against  a  head  block, 
and  the  follower  being  brought  up  against  the  tobacco  contained  in  it. 
The  claim  is  to  *'  the  before  described  press,  for  pressing  tobacco  and 
I    other  substances." 


22.  For  a  Machine  for  Cleaning  Buckwheat;  Daniel  T.  Laning, 
Bridge  ton,  Cumberland  county.  New  Jersey,  December  15. 

A  stationary  hollow  cylinder  is  to  be  made  and  fixed  on  a  suitable  frame, 
its  periphery  being  in  part  formed  of  boards,  and  in  part  of  woven  wire. 
An  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  this  cylinder  carries  four  wings  made 
of  plankt  which  are  caused  to  revolve  by  means  of  a  whirl  placed  on  the 
end  of  the  shaft,  thereby  agitating  the  buckwheat  which  is  put  into  the 
cylinder,  and  throwing  it  against  the  woven  wire,  through  the  meshes  ot 
which  the  foreign  matter  escapes.     The  claim  is  to  ^Hhe  said  machine." 

23.  For  Sharpening  Razors^  Surgical  Instruments^  ^*c.;  William 
Child,  city  of  Baltimore,  December  15. 

Nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  the,  so  called,  specification  of  this  patent, 
which,  we  suppose,  is  taken  for  the  application  of  some  kind  of  hone,  or 
slate,  which  the  patentee  has  found  in  a  quarry  or  bed,  somewhere ;  even 
this,  however,  is  mere  conjecture,  as  will  be  seen  by  quoting  his  own 
words,  which  are,  that  *'  this  discovery  consists  in  applying  adhesive  or 
polishins  slate  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  which  slate  or  matter  is  composed 
principally  of  silica,  of  alumine,  water,  oxide  of  iron,  a  trace  of  lime,  and  a 
trace  of  magnesia,  its  specific  gravity  2.6  to  2.8. 

**This  matter  or  slate  may  be  used  in  any  form  roost  convenient,  either 
as  a  hone,  or  being  pulverized  into  a  fine  powder,  may  be  placed  on  com* 
iQon  razor  straps,  &c." 

4* 
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*^  What  I  claim  as  my  iDTention  is  the  application  of  slate  or  natter  of 
the  character  above  described,  to  the  sharpeoing  of  the  iDStnimeiits  and 
edge  tools  above  described/' 

This  NEW  composition  of  matter  was  andoubtedl/  put  to|;ether  a  few 
thousand,  and  possibly  a  few  million  of  years,  prior  to  the  period  when  the 
serpent  beguiled  eve,  and  even  prior  to  the  ages  in  which  the  Saurian  mon- 
sters were  the  lords  of  the  land  and  of  the  ocean.  **  Whetstone,  slate,  or 
hone,'^  we  are  told  by  Bakewell,  *<  is  a  variety  of  talcy  slate,  containing 
particles  of  quartz;  when  these  particles  are  extremely  minate,  and  the 
slate  has  a  uniform  consistence  and  requisite  degrees  of  hardness,  it  forms 
hones  of  the  best  quality."  If  the  patentee  has  discovered  any  hones  atill 
better,  he  ought  at  least  to  have  told  us  where  he  had  found  them,  that  after 
the  expiration  of  his  exclttnve  right  to  the  sharpening  of  his  razor  upon  a 
transition  rock,  we  might  enjoy  tne  same  privilege  in  the  same  degree. 


24.  For  Water  and  other  Cisterns;  Alfred  Palmer,  Syracuse,  Onon- 
daea  county,  New  York,  December  15. 

We  are  informed  that  this  patent  is  taken  for  an  improvement  upon  that 
of  George  Tibbet's,  dated  December  SO,  1833,  (see  p.  25,  vol.  xiv. )  In  the 
present  case  we  shall  content  ourselves,  and  probably  our  readers  also,  by 
giving  no  more  than  the  claim. 

^  What  I  claim  as  my  own  invention  in  the  mode  of  constructing  cis- 
terns, is  the  taking  out  the  tubes  or  curbs,  and  leaving  the  cisterns  or  solid 
cement  or  other  hard  substance,  the  out  and  insides  being  partially  smooth 
and  free  from  the  inconvenience  of  perishable  materials,  and  of  the  cleav- 
ing off  of  the  plastering."  For  remarks  on  a  similar  cistern,  see  p.  407, 
last  volume,  and  also  in  other  places  too  numerous  to  mention. 

25.  For  an  improvement  in  Lamps;  patented  October  6th,  1835. 
Patent  surrendered  to  correct  a  clerical  error,  and  re-issued  December 
16,  Samuel  Rust,  city  of  New  York. 

The  original  specification  was,  it  appears,  considered  by  the  patentee  as 
defective,  and  the  patent  under  it  was  issued  by  mistake,  and  contrary  to 
his  request  The  form  of  the  claim  as  contained  in  the  corrected  deacrip- 
tion  is  as  follows: 

^'  My  improvement  does  not  consist  in  a  stoppk,  or  in  a  Iti&e,  or  in  a 
eop,  but  in  the  application  and  combination  of  a  roller  or  of  roUers^  with  the 
said  tubes,  or  sockets,  aip  and  stopple^  in  or  to  the  lamp  as  above  set  forth, 
or  in  any  other  way  or  manner  that  is  essentially  the  same.  Or  inserting 
any  roller  or  roUers  into  any  tube  or  socket  of  any  lamp  whatever  thoit  is  made 
to  receive  the  wick  with  the  said  roller  or  rollers  operating  and  regulating 
the  wick  of  a  lamp  on  this  principle,  and  for  which  1  request  a  patent." 

We  gave  a  brief  description  of  the  contrivance  above  alluded  to  at  p. 
326  of  the  last  volume,  to  which  we  refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing an  idea  of  its  nature,  which  the  above  claim  certainly  does  not  convey. 

26.  For  a  Door  Lock;  John  R.  and  Henry  0.  Oampbelli  Charleston, 
Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  December  28. 

This  is  a  combination  lock,  in  which  certain  letters,  or  figures,  are  used  to 
regulate  the  parts  U|K>n  which  the  opening  of  it  is  dependant  There  is 
nothing  new  m  the  principle,  and  the  arrangement  is  susceptible  of  indefinite 
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ehaDges;  the  modes  pointed  out  by  the  patenteesi  are  the  foandatioo  of  their 
cUim  to  inreDtioD,  and  these  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  particularize. 

27.  For  a  Steam  Oauge  Tube  fer  Steam  Boilers;  Samuel  Raub, 
Jr.,  Wilkes  Barre,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania,  December  28. 

This  contrivance  is  to  be  called  a  Uft  saving  machine^  and  is  intended 
to  prevent  explosions  in  steam  boilers;  the  aim  and  the  end  proposed  are 
certainly  worthy  of  all  praise,  bat  most  unfortunately  we  do  not  understand 
the  means,  or  mode  of  operation,  although  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  contrivance  itself,  as  it  consists  merely  of  a  tube  which  is  to  be  secured 
to  the  tm>,  and  is  to  reach  down  thence  to  the  bottom,  or  nearly  to  the  hot* 
torn, of  the  boiler,  which  tube  is  to  have  openings  on  its  sides,  extending  up 
to  a  point  somewhat  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  A  second  tube  is  to 
slide  closely  down  within  the  former,  and  is  to  extend  above  it;  when  this 
dips  into  the  water,  no  steam,  we  are  told,  can  escape;  but  when  it  is  raised 
the  steam  will  pass  through  the  openings  of  the  first*  into  the  second  tube 
and  be  discharged  freely  into  the  atmosphere.  **To  ensure  perfect  safety 
the  second  tube  should  always  be  raised  according  to  a  gauge  or  scale  to  be 
ascertained  for  each  boiler."  ^This  is  claimed  as  an  improved  mode  of 
construction  different  from  those  heretofore  in  use."  The  next  improve- 
ment, we  suppose,  will  be  to  boil  the  water  in  an  open  kettle,  from  which 
the  steam  might  reach  the  atmosphere  without  being  put  to  the  trouble  of 
passing  through  a  tube. 

28,  For  a  Thrashing  machine;  Moses  Davenport,  Phillips,  Somer- 
set county,  Maine,  December  28. 

The  general  mode  of  thrashing  by  a  cylinder  and  concave,  is  employed 
in  this  machine,  the  concave  being  placed  above  the  cylinder.  The  claims 
made  are  to  a  feeding  roller  with  teeth,  which  takes  the  unthrashed  grain 
from  a  feeding  apron,  and  aids  in  conducting  it  to  the  cylinder,  and  to  what 
is  called  a  separator,  which  allows  the  grain  to  pass  through  to  riddles  and 
fans,  whilst  the  straw  is  carried  off.  There  is  nothing  in  this  machine  that 
requires  particular  notice. 

29.  For  a  Machine  for  renovating  and  cleaning  Feathers;  Ed- 
mund Wood,  Owego,  Tioga  county,  New  York,  December  28. 

If  feathers  are  not  cleaned  and  renovated,  it  will  not  be  from  the  scarcity 
of  machines  designed  to  effect  those  purposes,  the  difficulty  will  be  to 
choose  tietween  them,  on  account  of  their  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 
That  before  us,  is  provided  with  a  box,  or  case,  to  receive  the  feathers,  having 
in  it  revolving  beaters  to  stir  them  up,  and  beneath  it  a  steam  boiler  with  a 
tube  leading  into  it;  and  in  the  bottom  of  this  box  there  are  perforations 
to  allow  dust  to  escape.  So  far,  this  machine  is  so  much  like  some  others, 
as  to  appear  to  be  actually  of  the  same  species.  There  are,  however, 
certain  improvements  in  the  dressing  of  the  feathers  not  before  proposed; 
one  to  disinfect  them,  and  another  to  supply  them  with  animal  oil.  The 
first  is  to  be  accomplished  by  putting  lime  and  vinegar  into  the  boiler  in- 
stead of  water,  apd  supplying  the  feathers  with  the  vapour  therefrom.  This 
process  is  rather  unchemical,  and  appears  to  be  put  into  the  description  for 
effect.  To  supply  the  feathers  with  animal  oil,  should  they  be  deficient  in 
this  article,  the  cloth  which  is  to  cover  the  box  is  to  be  imbued  with  goose 
grease,  deer  foot,  or  other  preferred  oil,  and  the  feathers  as  they  are  agita- 
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ted  and  strike  against  the  cloth,  are  to  absorb  the  requisite  dose  of  this  mi- 
terial,  to  which  odoriferoas  articles  may  be  added.  The  claims  are  to  the 
apparatus}  and  also  to  the  disinfecting  and  the  oiling  processes. 

30.  For  a  Brick  Machine;  Benjamin  Hamblett,  Portland,  Cumber- 
land county,  Maine,  December  28. 

The  clay  is  to  be  mixed  in  a  box  by  revolving  arms  or  knives,  io  the 
manner  well  known»  and  from  the  lower  end  of  this  it  is  to  pass  out  through 
an  opening  to  be  moulded  and  struck.  The  apparatus  is  described  at  great 
length,  and  there  are  several  distinct  claims;  the  machine  so  nearly  re- 
sembles some  of  its  predecessors  that  any  attempt  at  description  and  com- 
parison, would  demand  much  room,  and  consume  more  time  than  we  hare 
to  spare.  The  claims  alone  would  not  furnish  a  correc^  idea  of  the  things 
claimed. 


31.  For  an  Amalgamating  Mill  to  aeparate  Gold  from  the  Ora; 
Joseph  Curtis,  city  of  New  York,  December  28. 

In  this  mill  or  amalgamating  apparatus,  the  aim  is  to  amalgamate  the 
gold  by  forcing  the  ore,  mixed  with  water,  through  mercury,  by  hydrostatic 
pressure.  The  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  clearly  described  and  repre- 
sented in  the  specifications  and  drawings.  The  mercury  is  to  l>e  contained 
in  a  cast-iron  pot,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  an  iron  tube  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  rises  vertically  above  it,  and  is  length- 
eneil  out  by  a  copper,  or  other,  tube,  so  as  to  be  about  five  feet  in  height. 
Through  this  tube,  the  ore,  finely  pulverized  and  mixed  with  water,  is  to  be 
fed  to  the  amalgamating  pot,  into  which  it  passes  and  rises  up  through  the  mer- 
cury, by  the  superincumbent  pressure.  As  it  rises  it  has  to  pass  over  and 
under  a  number  of  iron  shelves  or  partitions,  which  cause  it  to  pass  very 
circuitously  before  it  arrives  at  the  spout  through  which  the  earthy  matter 
and  water  are  to  escape.  To  ensure  the  more  perfect  distribution  of  the  ore, 
the  feeding  tube,  with  the  shelves  attached  to  it  below  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury, are  made  to  revolve,  there  being  a  gudgeon  working  in  a  step  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube,  and  numerous  small  perforations  to  allow  the  ore  and 
water  to  pass  through. 

The  claim  is  to  ^'the  application  of  hydrostatic  pressure  to  the  passing 
of  ore  through  a  stratum  ol  quicksilver  by  means  of  the  mechanical  combi- 
nations set  forth  in  the  above  described  mill,  or  by  any  other  combination 
that  may  be  preferred.'^ 

32.  For  an  •Amalgamating  Mill  to  separate  Gold  from  the  Ore; 
Joseph  Curtis,  city  of  New  York,  December  28. 

The  apparatus  here  used  is  the  same  with  that  described  under  the  last 
patent,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  application  of  heat  to  the  iron  pot  con- 
taining the  mercury.  The  claim  is  ^*to  the  application  of  heat  to  the  ore 
in  passing  through  the  stratum  of  quicksilver,  by  making  the  fire  glide 
around  or  beneath  the  vessel  in  which  the  process  is  carried  forward,  in  the 
manner  aforesaid  or  in  any  other  manner  preferred." 

33.  For  an  Amalgamating  Mill  to  separate  Gold  from  the  Ore; 
Joseph  Curtis,  city  of  New  York,  December  28. 

There  is  but  very  little  verbal  difference  between  this  and  the  last  speci- 
fication, both  of  them  differing  from  the  first  in  the  application  of  heat  to 
the  amalgamating  pot,  and  in  their  having  an  iron  tube  leading  from  the 
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bottom  of  the  pot,  through  the  fire  place;  which  tube  is  to  become  heited 
to  sach  a  degree  as  will  evaporate  the  mercury,  and  cause  the  gold  to  be 
deposited  within  the  tube,  a  process  which  it  is  supposed,  will  be  contin- 
ued  bj  the  passing  down  of  fresh  portions  of  the  amalgum,  and  the  con- 
densation or  the  mercurial  vapour  on  its  return  to  the  amalgamating  vessel. 

The  claim  in  this  last  specification  is  to  *^  the  application  of  hydrostatic 
pressure  to  the  passing  ot  ore  through  a  stratum  of  quicksilver  in  combi- 
nation with  the  application  of  heat  to  the  ore  in  passing  through  the  stratum 
of  quicksilver  in  manner  aforesaid,  or  in  any  other  manner  preferred." 

We  suppose  that  the  patentee  could  give  a  good  reason  tor  taking  three 
patents  for  the  foregoing  process,  instead  of  including  the  whole  in  one, 
although  we  are  unable  to  perceive  it.  The  last  two,  in  fact,  appear  to  us 
to  be  for  precisely  the  same  thing. 

35.  For  a  Combined  Cam  ^pparatfis  or  Press;  Alonzo  S.  Green- 
ville, Cambridgeport,  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  December  30. 

This  apparatus,  as  its  name  indicates  acts  by  a  combination  of  cams, 
and  it  is  intended  to  be  used  wherever  heavy  weights  are  to  be  raised 
or  moved  short  distances,  and  also  in  such  presses  in  which  the  toegle  joint, 
or  similar  contrivances,  are  usually  employed.  Cams  of  several  different 
sizes  are  placed  upon  the  same  shaft  and  operate  like  eccentrics,  upon  fric- 
tion wheels  which  are  likewise  of  different  sizes;  the  whole  to  be  so  graduated 
as  to  adapt  them  to  the  particular  purpose  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied; 
describing  its  application  to  a  printing  press,  the  patentee  says,  ^  In  the 
commenciog  operation  of  the  press,  the  larger  cam  is  in  contact  with  the 
smaller  wheel,  and  the  descent  of  the  platten  is  then,  of  course,  the  most 
rapid;  the  second  and  third  cams  then  come  successively  into  contact  /with 
their  corresponding  wheels,  the  power  being  thereby  progressively  increas- 
ed in  any  desired  proportion.'' 

^  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  employment  of  the  combined  cam  for  raising  weights  and  overcomins; 
resistances;  operating  upon  the  principle  herein  set  forth.  I  do  not  inteno, 
in  the  construction  of  the  same,  to  confine  or  limit  myself  to  the  precise 
mode  by  which  I  have  exemplified  my  invention,  but  to  vary  the  same  in 
any  way  that  I  may  find  convenient,  and  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
same  principle  or  mode  of  action.  I  also  claim  the  particular  manner  of 
raising  a  platten  or  follower  herein  described." 

36.  For  a  Machine  for  Ironing;  Samuel  Swett,  Jr.  Redfield,  Ken- 
nebec county,  Maine,  December  30. 

A  cylinder,  covered  with  flannel,  or  some  other  like  substance,  is  to  re- 
volve at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  upon  this  cylinder  rests  an  iron  plate, 
concare  beneath,  and  flat  at  top^  to  receive  iron  heaters,  the  clothes  to  be 
ironed  are  carried,  by  means  of  a  **  feeder,"  between  the  roller  and  the 
heated  iron  which  rests  upon  it,  and  when  passed  through  the  process  is 
complete. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  lengthen  out  our  description,  as  we  be- 
Jiere  that  brevity  will  be  foundf  to  correspond  best  with  the  history  of  this 
invention. 


36*  For  a  Thrashing  Machine;  Amos  Hanson,  Windham,  Cumber- 
land county,  Maine,  December  30. 

Tk;*  ;«  m  m««*kin*  nf  tko  mnftf  rnmmofi  constructinn.  Mnd  thfi  claim  mikAm 
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is  to  ^*  (he  pulleys,  bands,  and  woodeD  wheels,  and  the  manner  of  opera* 
ting  the  same  thereby,"  a  claim  about  as  good  as  any  that  could  be  made 
where  there  is  nothing  upon  which  to  found  one. 

37.  For  a  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines  Alexander  M.  Wihon, 
Rbinebeck,  Duchess  county,  New  fork,  December  30. 

This,  like  some  other  mowing  machines,  is  to  be  driven  forward  by  a 
horse,  and  it  has  on  its  front  a  horizontal  revolving  wheel  which  carries  the 
cutters  by  which  the  mowing,  &c.  is  to  be  effected.  This  wheel  is  caused 
to  rise  with  the  rise  of  the  ground,  by  the  action  of  small  wheels  or  rollers, 
and  is  itself  driven  by  means  of  a  band  around  a  drum  on  the  axle  of  the 
large  wheels.  There  are  several  appendages  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
describe  without  the  drawing.  The  claim  is  to  the  fly  wheel  with  its 
knives  or  cutters,  substantially  as  described,  together  with  the  genertl 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus.  Similar  cutter  wheels  have  been  employed, 
and  we  do  not  see  any  thing  in  the  general  construction  of  this  machine 
likely  to  insure  its  operating  better  than  other  mowing  machines  previously 
patented  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

38.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Escapement  for  Time  Keeptrv, 
James  Fulton,  Shelby  county,  Kentucky,  December  30. 

There  are  twenty-six  figures  referred  to  in  the  drawings  of  this  improve- 
ment. The  claims  made,  are  to  'Hhe  arrangement  of  two  separate  locking 
pallets  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  receive  the  action  ot  the  teeth  or 
pins  of  the  scape  wheel,  by  having  springs  so  connected  with  the  pallets,  or 
with  arms  projecting  from  their  axes,  that  by  the  movement  of  the  wiugs 
or  levers  to  which  the  other  ends  of  the  springs  are  attached,  or  by  both, 
each  of  the  pallets  is  alternately,  in  one  part  of  the  vibration,  held  by  the 
pressure  of  the  sprinj^,  in  a  position  to  come  in  contact  with  the  teeth  of 
the  scape  wheel,  and  in  the  other  part  is  caused,  as  soon  as  relieved  from 
the  teeth  by  the  other  pallet,  to  move  out  of  their  way/* 
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Sptdfieatiofi  of  a  patent  for  an  improved  mode  of  raiHng  sunken  vessel^ 
fyc.  Granted  to  William  Atkinson  and  EnENEzsa  Hale,  dty  of  New 
Forkf  Decembtr  2(f,  1835. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it  known,  that  we,  William  Atkinson 
and  Ebenezer  Hale  of  the  city,  county  and  state  of  New  York,  have  in- 
vented a  new  and  improved  mode  of  raising  sunken  vessels,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, from  the  bottom  of  rivers,  seas,  bays,  and  other  waters,  and  which  may 
also  be  employed  to  prevent  the  sinking  of  such  vessels,  or  other  articles, 
and  that  the  following  is  a  full  and  correct  description  thereof. 

We  prepare  bags  which  are  impervious  to  air  and  water,  and  to  them  we 
attach  hose,  or  tubes,  properly  prepared,  and  of  such  length  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  intended  purpose.  The  most  effectual  way  of  preparing 
such  bags  and  hose,  is  by  coating  canvass,  or  other  cloth  of  sufficient 
strength,  with  caoutchouc,  or  India  rubber,  in  a  manner  now  well  known. 
The  form  of  the  bags  may  be  varied,  but  the  best  is  that  of  a  globe,  as  when 
they  are  distended  by  filling  them  with  air,  more  will  be  contained  under 
the  same  bulk  than  in  any  other  form. 
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The  bags  Bhould  be  properly  strengthened  bj  bands  of  canvass  or  cord- 
age, and  be  sunk  in  the  water,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  vessel,  or  other 
article  to  be  raised,  which  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  diving  bell,  or  in 
any  other  way  which  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  may  render 
convenient. 

The  hose  or  tubes,  leading  to  each  bag,  must  be  of  sufficient  lensth  to 
extend  from  it  to  the  apparatus  by  which  the  bag  is  to  be  inflated, 
which  may  be  on  board  of  a  moored  vessel,  or  otherwise.  The  distending 
apparatus  will  consist  of  a  common  condensing  or  force  pump,  by  which 
the  air  may  be  forced  through  the  hose,  or  tube,  so  as  to  distend  the  bag. 

It  may  be  found  convenient,  and  we  sometimes  intend,  to  fill  the  bags  be- 
fore sinking  them,  proper  tackle  and  blocks  being  attached  to,  or  passed 
under  the  vessel  or  other  article  to  be  raised.  The  inflating  of  the  bags 
may  in  this  case  be  rapidly  effected  by  the  use  of  a  large,  common  bellows. 
We  intend  also,  to  use  such  bags,  so  inflated,  within  the  hold,  cabin,  or 
other  parts  of  vessels,  which,  when  not  wanted,  will  occupy  but  little  space, 
aod  when  required,  may  be  easily  inflated  by  a  pair  of  bellows  adapted  to 
that  purpose.  In  all  cases,  suitable  air-tight  valves  or  cocks,  should  be 
employed,  and  such  other  appendages  as  may  be  found  useful  for  coupling 
the  inflating  apparatus,  or  otherwise,  when  securing  the  air  within  the  bag. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  prescribe  the  size,  or  number  of  the  bags  to 
be  employed:  nor  indeed  would  it  be  possible  to  do  so,  without  assuming 
a  particular  case,  but  it  is  manifestly  a  thing  of  easy  calculation,  and  one 
which  must  be  made  in  every  individual  instance. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
''the  employment. of  bags  rendered  impervious  to  air  and  water,  and  fur- 
nished with  hose  or  tubes,  cock  or  valves,  throueh  which  they  can  be  filled 
with  air,  after  being  sunk  and  properly  secured  to  a  vessel,  or  any  other 
article  intended  to  be  raised  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  any  water; 
or  when  first  distended  and  afterwards  sunk,  as  herein  described.  We 
also  claim  their  use  or  employment  for  preventing  the  sinking  of  vessels 
or  other  articles,  as  set  forth  by  us."  William  Atkinson, 

Ebenbzer  Hale. 


Specifieation  of  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  the  Wheels  of  Rent  Road 
Cars.  Granted  to  Arundius  Tiers,  Kensington^  Philadelphia  county^ 
Pennsylvania^  December  2<i,  1835. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come:  Be  it  known,  that  I,  Arundius 
Tiers,  of  the  district  of  Kensington,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  have  invented  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  wheels  for  rail  road  cars,  and  that  the  following  is  a  full  and 
eiact  description  of  the  construction  of  said  wheel  as  invented  and  im- 
proved by  me.  The  wheel  is  to  be  made  of  cast  iron,  with  a  wrought  iron 
band  shrunk  upon  it,  to  form  the  tread  of  the  wheel.  The  form  and  shape 
of  the  respective  parts  of  the  wheels  which  I  most  prefer,  is  exhibited  in 
the  drawing. 

In  the  construction  of  that  part  of  the  wheel  which  is  made  of  cast  iron, 
the  flaoch  A,  B,  in  the  accompanying  section,  is  chilled  and  hardened  in 
the  mould  as  it  is  cast,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  chill-hardening  cast  iron. 
A  sfliall  rim  or  flanch  C,  D,  is  formed  and  cast  on  the  inner  side,  or  face 
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of  the  wheel;  this  rim  is  intended  and  used  to  confine  the 
wrought  Iron  band  which  is  afterwards  to  be  put  around  the  wheel 
The  wrought  iron  band  £«  F»  is  first  welded  together  in  the  form 
of  a  hoop,  and  then  heated  until  it  has  expanded  sufficiently  to 
pass  over  the  small  rim,  or  flanch,  above  referred  to,  when  it  is 
allowed  to  become  cool,  and  to  contract  upon  the  wheel  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  drawing.  This  wheel  possesses  all  the  advantages 
of  a  chilled,  cast  iron  fianch,  with  a  wrought  iron  band  or  tread, 
and  is  therefore  deemed  to  be  decidedl^r  preferable  to  the  cast 
iron  wheels  with  wrought  iron  flanches,  inasmuch  as  the  wrought 
iron  flancbes  soon  wear  out,  especially  on  roads  that  have  freauent 
curves  in  them.  This  wheel  is  also  exempt  from  one  of  the 
greatest  objections  to  the  common,  chilled  cast  iron  wheels,  in 
being  free  from  slits  in  the  hub,  the  small  quantity  of  metal 
which  requires  to  be  chilled  in  this  wheel  allows  the  wheel  to  be 
cast  solid  in  the  hub,  and  rendersfthe  precautionary  operation  of 
slitting  the  hub  entirely  unnecessary.  The  shape  of  the  band 
is  that  of  a  flat,  or  oblong  square,  and  hence  it  may  be  formed  by 
the  ordinary  rolls;  and  consequently,  when  worn  out  may  be  replaced  at  t 
•mall  expense. 

IVhat  I  claim  as  new  and  as  my  own  invention  or  discovery,  in  theabofe 
described  wheel,  and  for  which  i  ask  an  exclusive  privilege,  is  **  the  msn- 
ner  of  constructing  wheels  with  chilled  flanches  and  wrought  iron  bands,  as 
above  described."  Arundius  Tixrs. 


Practical  and  Theoretical  Mechanics  and  CHienilstry* 


Davy's  Safety  Lamps. 

Evidence  of  Jonathan  Pereira,  Esq.,  F.  L*  S.,  Chemical  Lecturer  at  tbe 
London  Hospital,  &c. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  lamp,  as  a  security  against 
the  effects  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  aecurity,  be- 
cause the  lamp  will  allow  the  passage  of  the  flame  through  it. 

Will  it  allow  the  passage  of  the  name  when  suspended  in  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  without  motion?  I  have  never  seen  the  flame  pass  through  the 
wire  gauze  when  the  lamp  was  at  rest,  and  the  gas  not  in  motion.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  lamp  may  be  safe,  at  .least  I  have  never  seen  it  ex- 
plode. 

Have  you  seen  it  explode  under  other  circumstances?  Repeatedly,  when 
the  lamp,  or  the  gas,  has  been  in  motion.  I  was  accustomed  for  years  to  show 
the  Davy-lamp  in  m^  lectures,and  by  certain  experiments  to  demonstrate,as  I 
then  thought  they  did,  the  security  of  the  lamp.  The  experiments  are  those 
usually  shown  in  the  lecture  room.  I  am  now  convinced  they  are  fallacious. 
There  are  three  methods  mentioned  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  of  proving  the 
safety  of  the  lamp:  the  first  method  (mentioned  at  p.  14,  15,  of  his  work,  oo 
the  ^  Safety-lamp  for  coal-miners,")  is  to  plunee  the  lamp  into  an  explosive 
mixture  contained  in  a  large  vessel;  the  second  method  (mentioned  at  p.  16 
of  Davy's  before-mentioned  work,)  is  to  hang  the  lamp  in  a  iai^  glass  re- 
ceiver, through  which  a  current  of  explosive  gas  is  made  to  pass;  the  third 
method  adopted  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  was  tried  on  a  ^  blower"  to  a  coal 
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nine.  He  held  the  lamp  iq  this  blower^  and  though  the  wire-gauze  soon  be- 
came red  hot,  the  flame  did  not  pass  until  the  gauze  had  reached  a  welding 
heat,  and  began  to  burn.  (This  is  mentioned  at  p.  138  of  his  work.)  Of 
coarse  lecturers  in  London  have  no  means  of  exposing  it  to  a  blower,  and 
therefore  thej  have  usually  employed,  as  class-room  experiments,  the  first 
two  mentioned  methods  of  trying  the  lamp.  I  have  never  found  the  lamp 
explode  by  either  of  those  methods;  but,  as  I  have  already  remarked  they 
are  fallacious  experiments. 

Too  think  the  lamp,  if  exposed  to  a  current  of  explosive  gas,  decidedly 
oosafe?  Yes,  certainly.    I  will  not  say  it  is  absolutely  safe  when  the  lamp 
is  not  moved,  and  where  there  is  no  current;  but  under  such  circumstances, 
I  have  never  seen  it  explode.     I  may  perhaps  mention  in  what  way  I  be- 
came convinced  of  the  insecurity  of  it.     Mr.  Roberts  has  been  employe:, 
by  me  for  some  years  as  a  manufacturer,  &c.  of  lamps;  and  on  several  oc  - 
casioos  he  told  me  that  he  was  certain  the  Davy-lamp  was  not  '^  a  safety- 
lamp."     Although  [  was  aware  that  Roberts  had  particularly  directed  his 
attention  to.  this  subject,  and  from  having  been  a  working  miner  for  many 
years  must  have  been  practically  well  acquainted  with  the  lamp,  yet  as  he 
was  not  accustomed  to  the  nicetie«  requisite  in  conducting  chemical  experi- 
ments, as  I  and  many  others  had  tried  the  lamp,  and  as  far  as  I  then  knew, 
it  had  always  been  found  a  security  against  the  passage  of  flame,  I  confess  I 
thought  Roberts  was  labouring  under  an  error.     At  his  urgent  and  repeated 
request,  I  ultimately  consented  to  attend  at  Upton  and  Roberts'  manufac- 
tory, to  see  him  prove,  if  he  could,  the  insecurity  of  the  lamp,  though  fully 
persuaded  that  I  should  be  able  to  find  some  fallacy  in  his  experiments. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  showed  me  that  flame  might  be  made  to  pass  through  a 
Davy-lamp;  but  thinking  that  the  lamp  he  employed  might  not  be  perfect, 
I  sent  for  one  which  I  had  repeatedly  tried,  and  which  I  knew  to  be  a  per- 
fect instrument     The  flame  passed  through  this  also.    Subsequently  I  tried 
the  Davy-lamps  of  some  friends,  and  in  every  case  they  allowed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  flame.     I  then  undertook  a  series  of  experiments,  the  result  of 
which  is  a  firm  conviction  of  the  insecurity  of  the  Davy-lamp  when  in  mo- 
tion, or  when  placed  in  a  current  of  explosive  gas.     I  think  we  may  easily 
comprehend  why  the  flame  does  not  pass  when  both  the  gas  and  the  lamp  are 
at  rest:  it  depends  on  two  circumstances,  namely,  the  less  heat  developed 
in  consequence  of  less  gas  burning;  and  secondly,  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
not  being  got  rid  of,  checks  the  passage  of  the  flame  through  the  wire  gauze. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  latter  is  the  most  efficient  cause,  since  the  gauze 
will  allow  the  passage  of  the  flame  when  it  (that  is  the  gauze)  is  not  hut 
enough  to  be  luminous,  so  that  a  great  heat  is  not  essential.    Now  when  a 
Bavy-lamp  is  plunged  into  a  jar  of  explosive  mixture,  a  quantity  of  carbo- 
nic acid  \A  immediately  formed,  and  this  mixing  with  the  unconsumed  portion 
of  the  explosive  mixture,  diminishes  its  combustibility,  and  therefore  its 
explosive  powers.     If,  on  the  contrary,  you  expose  the  lamp  to  a  current  of 
an  explosive  mixture,  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  developed  is  immediately 
got  rid  of,   (as  well  as  the  nitrogen  of  the  portion  of  atmospheric  air  em- 
ployed in  carrying  on  the  combustion,)  and  then  the  flame  passes.     A  gentle 
motion  of  the  lamp,  combined  with  the  current  of  the  gas,  very  much  pro- 
motes the  passage  of  the  flame.     If,  for  example,  a  lamp  be  held  before  a 
jet  of  gas  until  it  becomes  hot  (a  red  heat  is  not  essential),  and  then  gently 
moved,  the  flame  will  pass,  and  the  experiment  may  be  repeated  successive- 
ly a  number  of  times  in  a  minute.     Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  fact,  that  carbonic  acid  diminishes  the  explosive  power 
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of  gaseous  mixtures.    At  p.  10  of  his  work,  he  says^— <*0d  nfxitig  one  pirt 
of  carbooic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  with  seven  parts  of  an  exfriosire  mixture  of 
fire-dampv  or  one  part  of  azote  with  six  parts,  their  powers  of  explodhf 
were  destroyed."    At  p.  32  of  his  book.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  states  that 
^  the  consideration  of  these  Tarioas  facts  led  me  to  adopt  a  form  of  lamp  in 
which  the  flame,  by  being  supplied  with  only  a  limited  quantity  of  lir, 
should  produce  such  a  quantity  of  azote  and  carbonic  acid  as  to  preTent  the 
explosion  of  the  fire  damp,  and  which,  by  the  nature  of  its  apertures  for  giTiif 
admittance  and  exit  to  the  air,  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  commoDi- 
cating  any  explosion  to  the  external  air."    It  is  evident,  therefore,  he  ea- 
deayored  to  form  a  lamp  which  should  be  safe  from  the  combined  influence 
of  the  carbonic  acid  ^as,  of  the  azote  or  nitroeen  gas,  and  of  the  wire  gsaze. 
State  to  the  Committee  in  what  way  you  think  the  lamp  of  Messrs.  Up- 
ton and  Roberts  is  an  improTement  on  that  of  Sir  Humphrey  DayyP-^There 
are  several  points  of  view  under  which  we  may  regara  it  as  an  improT6 
ment.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  wire-gauze  of  tbe 
common  Davy-lamp  partially  obstructs  «or  impedes  the  passage  of  flame 
through  it;  and,  therefore,  if  you  employ  two  layers  of  wire-gauze,  the  ob- 
struction is  greater  than  that  produced  by  one.    Now  in  practice  two 
layers  of  gaze  are  objectionable;  first,  because  such  lamps  would  give  very 
little  lighty  and  secondly,  because  the  gauze  would  soon  oecome  clogged  up^ 
But  even  if  these  objections  could  be  overcome,  there  exists  a  stUl  moi« 
weighty  one,  namely,  that  the  lamp,  even  with  a  double  layer  of  wire-gavze^ 
is  not  secure.    I  have  repeatedly  passed  flame  through  lamps  of  this  kiod; 
the  experiment  occupies  a  little  longer  time,  because  the  flame  passes  len 
readily  through  two  than  one;  but  it  does  pass,  and  therefore  such  a  lamp  is 
insecure.     Now  in  Upton  and  Robert's  lamp  only  one  layer  of  wire-nuze  is 
employed,  and  therefore  there  is  little  impediment  to  the  light.    To  pre- 
vent the  effects  of  lateral  currents,  they  use  a  cylinder  of  glass  placed  ex- 
ternal to  the  gauze.    This  is  one  improvement  over  the  common  Davy-lamp; 
it  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Davy,  at  p.  136  of  his  work,  proposed, 
screens  to  increase  the  security  of  his  lamp;  but  neither  the  screens  of  Dafj* 
nor  the  cylinder  of  glass  employed  by  Upton  and  Roberts,  would  of  itself 
be  sufficient  to  make  the  lamp  secure.    Hence,  therefore,  we  come  to  the 
next  part  of  the  improvement  made  by  Upton  and  Roberts,  and  which  con- 
sists \n  the  manner  they  admit  the  external  air,  or  the  explosive  mixture,  to 
the  interior  of  the  lamp.     Around  the  lower  part  of  the  lamp  is  a  number  of 
apertures,  through  which  the  air  passes  into  a  chamber,  the  ceiling  of  which 
consists  of  layers  of  wire-gauze.    To  increase  the  security  of  the  lamp,  aoj 
number  of  these  layers  may  be  employed;  they  are  easily  taken  out  and 
cleaned,  (and  they  offer  no  impediment  to  the  light:  whereas  in  Davj|fl 
lamp,  any  increase  in  the  number  of  wire-gauzes  diminishes  the  light.   This 
then  constitutes  a  most  important  improvement.     I  now  pass  on  to  another 
improvement  in  this  lamp,  and  which  in  fact  constitutes  its  superiority  to 
all  other  safety-lamps  that  I  have  seen :  when  the  air  or  wba  has  passed 
through  the  wire-gauzes,  it  does  not  pass  immediately  into  the  body  of  tbe 
lamp,  but  into  a  second  chamber,  bounded  above  by  a  conical  piece  of  brass, 
having  a  central  aperture  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  wick;  so  that  all  the  air  passing  into  the  lamp,  is  brought  is 
contact  with  the  wick,  and  thus  increases  the  quantity  of  lig^t  evolved;  aod 
as  the  aperture  is  much  smaller  than  the  cavity  of  the  wire-gauze  cylinder, 
the  latter  cannot  fill  with  flame  when  introduced  into  an  explosive  mixtore, 
so  that  the  flame  can  never  touch  tiie  wire-gauze  cylinder;  and,  indeed,  be- 
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tiMM  the  flame  end  the  cylioder  there  \%  no  oxygen  to  f  upport  combuBtioDy 
as  may  he  shown  hj  its  extiDguishing  a  taper;  we  have,  therefore,  the  very 
condition  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  wanted,  since  no  taper  will  bum  in  the  space 
between  the  flame  and  the  wire-gause;  so  that  you  observe  we  have  three 
impediments  to  the  lateral  passage  of  the  flame,  a  layer  of  carbonic  acid,  a 
wire-^uze  cylinder,  and  a  cylinder  of  glass.  The  safety  of  the  bottom  con- 
sists m  any  number  of  wire-gauzes  the  maker  may  choose  to  employ,  and 
therefore  if  the  lamp  is  not  safe  it  is  his  fault 

Then  hew  is  the  top  of  the  lamp  secured?  It  is  made  safe  by  layers  of 
virfr-gauze,  and  also  by  having  a  contracted  aperture  to  the  glass,  by  which 
the  draught  is  increased;  and  all  the  carbonic  acid  gas  that  is  formed  below, 
by  the  combustion  of  the  fire-damp,  or  of  the  oil  of  the  lamp,  as  well  as  the 
nitrogjen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  contribute  to  prevent  the  combustion  of  a 
body  in  this  situation,  for  if  you  put  a  lighted  taper  here,  it  is  extinguished 
immediately.  Thus  then  this  lamp  is  made  safe  at  the  sides,  at  the  bottom, 
aad  at  the  top,  by  different  methods.  If  the  glass  should  break,  the  lamp  is 
then  a  common  Davy-lamp. 

Have  you  made  experiments  on  that  lamp  in  the  explosive  mixture? — I 
have  submitted  this  lamp  to  every  experiment  I  have  submitted  the  Davy- 
lamp  to,  and  I  could  never  get  this  to  explode ;  indeed,  I  have  submitted 
this  lamp  to  a  test  (oxy-hydrogen  gas)  which  it  is  not  likely  to  be  put  to 
in  actual  practice. 

This  lamp  then  is  safe  in  a  draught  or  current  of  explosive  gas? — Yes,  it 
is  perfectly  safe  in  any  current  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  or  of  this  gas  and 
oxygen,  or  of  this  gas  and  air.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  it,  and  the  flame 
wul  not  pass.  When  the  explosive  mixture  was  blown  in  gently,  the  flame 
iocreased  in  Mze;  if  passed  m  with  violence,  the  flame  was  extinguished, 
but  no  passage  of  it  will  take  place  through  the  gauze.         Lood.  MocIl  Mig. 


On  Impatt  and  Collision.  By  Eaton  Hodokinson.— Mr.  Hodgkinson 
reported  to  the  Section  the  results  of  certain  experiments  made  by  him  on 
impact  and  collision,  in  continuation  of  those  communicated  to  the  Associa- 
tion in  the  year  1834,  on  the  collision  of  imperfectly  elastic  bodies.  The 
results  were. 

First,  That  cast-iron  beams  being  impinged  upon  by  certain  heavy  masses 
or  balls  of  metal  of  different  kinds,  were  deflected  through  the  same  dis- 
tance, whatever  were  the  metals  used,  provided  that  the  weights  of  the 
masses  were  equal. 

Secondly,  That  the  impinging  masses  rebounded  after  the  stroke  through 
the  same  distances,  whatever  was  the  metal  of  which  they  were  composed, 
provided  that  the  weights  were  the  same. 

Tbirdljt  That  the  effect  of  the  masses  of  different  metals  impinging  upon 
ao  iroo  beam  were  entirely  independent  of  their  elasticities,  and  were  the 
same  as  they  would  give  if  the  impinging  masses  were  inelastic. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  also  gave  the  result  of  some  interesting  experiments  on 
the  fracture  of  wires  under  diflfereot  states  of  tension,  from  which  it  appear- 
ed that  the  wire  best  resisted  fracture  and  impact  when  it  was  under  the 
teosfoa  of  a  weight  which,  being  added  to  that  impinging  upon  it  equalled 
one  third  of  the  force  that  was  necessary  to  break  it. 
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Marine  Steam  Engine,  Extracts  from  the  evidence  given  by  Joshua  Udd^ 
Esq.j  of  the  house  of  Messrs.  Maudstays  and  Fields  btforethe  Sdect  Com- 
mittee on  Steam  Navigation  to  India. 

Yoa  have  had  much  experience  in  the  manafactnre  of  engines  for  steam 
vessels,  have  jou  not  ?  Yes,  I  have. 

What  do  JOU  consider  the  proper  measurement  and  power  of  a  steamer 
for  a  long  sea-vojage?  The  relative  proportion  of  power  and  tonoage 
fluctuates  between  two  tons  per  horse  power  and  four  tons  per  horse  power^ 
depending  upon' the  purposes  for  which  the  vessel  is  intended,  as  well  «s 
the  length  of  the  voyage. 

What  do  JOU  saj  as  to  the  measurement?  Bj  measurement,  I  under- 
stand tonnage,  I  have  prepared  a  table  which  shows  at  one  view  the  probt- 
ble  speed  to  be  obtained  bj  the  application  of  engines  of  four  different  pow- 
ers in  vessels  of  the  same  tonnage,  also  the  length  of  time  for  which  thej 
would  be  able  to  carrj  coal  with  each  power  on  board.  This  table,  if  the 
committee  desire  it,  I  will  put  in. 

AN   APPROXIMATE   TABLE, 

Showings  at  one  view^  the  Tbnnage  of  Steam  Vessels  with  the  power  usud- 
ly  applied  to  such  Vessels;  the  Number  of  Days  of  Twenty-four  Hwti 
Coals  they  unit  carry ^  and  the  probable  Speed  they  wiU  go  with  smaller 
Powers  and  greater  Quantity  of  Coal. 


Tonnare 

Power 

Power 

Power 

Power 

of 

of 

DtysCoal 

of 

DajsCoal 

of 

DajsCoal 

of 

DaysCMl 

Veesel. 

Engines. 

Engines. 

Engines 

Engines 

252 

100 

5 

80 

H 

60 

8i 

40 

12 

290 

100 

6 

80 

7i 

60 

10 

40 

15 

332 

120 

7 

100 

8i 

80 

lOi 

60 

14 

375 

120 

8 

100 

H 

80 

12 

60 

16 

425 

140 

9 

120 

m 

100 

12i 

80 

15i 

480 

140 

10 

120 

Hi 

100 

14 

80 

16* 

534 

160 

11     • 

140 

12i 

120 

14* 

100 

17* 

597 

160 

12 

140 

13i 

120 

16 

100 

19 

665 

200 

13 

160 

16 

140 

18* 

120 

^ 

736 

200 

14 

160 

ISh 

140 

20 

120 

23] 

810 

220 

15 

200 

16i 

160 

20* 

140 

24 

892 

220 

16 

200 

17J 

160 

22 

140 

26 

,      980 

240 

17 

220 

18i 

200 

20* 

160 

25* 

1,073 

240 

18 

220 

19i 

200 

21* 

160 

27 

10  miles  ] 

^er  hoar. 

9  miles  ] 

per  hour. 

8  miles  ] 

>er  hour- 

7  miles 

per  hoar. 

Will  JOU  explain  to  the  Committee  the  object  of  this  calculation;  is 
it  a  comparison  of  tonnage  with  the  consumption  of  coals  and  dajs,  and  the 
rates  of  going?  It  is  to  show  about  how  manj  dajs'  fuel  steam  vessels  will 
carrj  with  larger  and  with  smaller  engines  on  board,  as  well  as  the  average 
speed  to  be  expected  from  each.  Such  a  table  can  onlj  be  an  approxima- 
tion. 

Will  JOU  first  state  what  jou  consider  the  proper  measurement  and 
power  of  a  steamer  to  go  a  long  sea-vojage?  I  shoulu  recommend  a  vessel 
of  from  700  to  800  tons,  having  an  engine  of  180  or  200  horse-power. 

How  long  would  such  a  vessel  run,  and  at  what  rate  wonid  she  tor 
She  would  carrj  coal  for  14  or  15  dajs,  and  have  a  speed,  in  still  wateri  of  9 
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•r  \^  flMles  per  hoiirv  wA  «r«iild  realise  in  ell  weathers  at  sea,  an  avenge  of 
8  miles  while  moder  weigh. 
What  is  the  greatest  propertion  in  tonnage  and  power  for  a  steamer 

King  a  long  vejage  P  The  greatest  proportion  of  tonni^  for  vessels  going 
ig  vojsges  may  be  stated  at  4  tons  per  horse-power.  For  short  sea- 
voyages  3  tons  per  herse-power;  and  for  n?«r  vessels,  as  Margate  or  Graves- 
ead,  2  tens  per  horse-power. 

What  results  does  the  power  give  to  a  vessel  of  the  same  tonnage 
with  different  powers  as  to  the  rate  of  eoing?  Great  power  in  small  vessels 
gives  great  speedy  but  they  carry  a  small  quantity  of  coal  and  are  soon  ex- 
fauisted,  while  larger  vessels  beine  able  to  carry  a  greater  quantity  of  cOals, 
work  longer  and  perform  greater  aistances. 

Then  yeu  draw  this  inference*— the  longer  the  voyage  the  less  the  speed? 
l*he  smaller  the  power  the  greater  capacity  there  is  left  for  coalf  and, 
therefore,  the  greater  number  of  days'  coal  it  would  carry. 
And  the  less  speed?  And  less  speed,  having  less  power. 
And  the  smaller  proportion  of  power  would,  of  course,  consume  less  fuel 
io  sn  equal  time?  Exactly  so. 

Would  not  the  greatest  proportion  of  power  consume  the  least  fuel  in 
equal  disunces?  Against  winds  or  tides  it  is  so,  but  in  calms  and  fair  winds 
it  is  not* 

What  is  the  greatest  distance  you  suppose  a  sea-going  steamer  to  run 
without  changing?  The  some  steamer  should  not  go  more  than  2,000  or 
3,000  miles  without  a  relay,  or  time  to  put  the  machinery  in  order. 

Does  that  also  include  without  taking  in  coals?  A  voyage  of  2,000 
•r  3,000  miles  may  be  performed  in  one  stage,  but  it  would  be  desirable  on 
every  account  to  divide  it  and  take  less  coaK 

What  is  the  greatest  distance  she  would  go  without  coming  to  a  sta- 
tion to  take  in  fresh  coals?  The  distance  is  limited  only  by  the  quantity  of 
coal  she  can  carry. 

What  is  the  greatest  distance  you  think  a  steamer  could  go  without 
taking  in  fresh  coals?  The  greatest  distance  I  have  known  a  steamer  to  per- 
form was  the  Enterprize,  on  her  voyage  to  the  Cape,  in  which  she  carried 
37  days'  coal. 

With  continued  steaming,  do  you  mean?  Yes;  she  steamed  34  days,  and 
had  three  days  coal  left. 
Do  you  mean  steaming  day  and  night?  Yes. 

Besides  the  coal,  is  it  not  necessary  to  give  the  engines  rest?   It  is;  and 
the  more  frequently  they  can  be  stopped  to  clean  and  adjust,  the  better 
they  will  perform. 
Then  your  observation  must  be  supposed  to  apply  to  both?  Yes. 

Lond.  Meeh.  Mag. 

On  the  imtnersion  of  Copper  for  I^oUe  and  Skip  Sheathing  in  Muriatic 
Add^  as  a  ieet  of  its  DurabiUty.  By  David  Mushst,  Es(i.— The  dorabllity 
of  copper  for  bolts  and  ship-sheathing  being  an  object  of  great  national  im- 
portance, and  as  there  is  no  better  test  of  its  resistance  to  waste,  than  im- 
mersion in  muriatic  acid,  the  following  experiments,  made  thirteen  years 
ago,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  not  uninteresting. 

Smsctl  qaantities,  presenting  nearly  equal  surfaces  of  each  of  the  kinds  of 
copper  described  in  my  last  communication,  namely,  pore  shotted  copper 

5» 
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of  the  qaality  from  which  brass  is  made,  and  shots  obtdned  from  anrefiiied 
copper,  were  separately  immersed  in  equal  weights  of  marlatic  acid.  The 
immersion  having  been  continaed  for  48  hoars,  the  acid  was  poored  off^  and 
the  copper  washed  repeatedly,  and  thorooghly  dried.  The  pare  copper 
had  lost  at  the  rate  of  Si  grains  in  100.  Bot  the  unrefined  copper,  on  be- 
ing weighed,  seemed  to  have  gained  half  a  grain;  so  that  either  a  mistake 
must  have  been  made  in  the  weighing,  or  else  a  portion  of  nnexpelled 
moisture  had  remained  in  the  porous  flakes  of  the  copper. 

Six  ounces  of  unrefined  copper  were  mixed  with  three  times  their  bulk 
of  charcoal,  and  exposed  for  six  hours  to  a  high  heat  of  cementation  much 
beyond  what  in  the  absence  of  the  cementation  would  have  sufficed  to  melt 
the  copper.  The  flakes  of  copper  were  found  surrounded  by  the  charcoal 
welded  together  without  fusion,  and  soft  and  extremely  flexible.  Six  ounces 
of  the  pure  copper  shots  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  resolt 
was  so  far  different  that  no  adhesion  of  the  masses  had  taken  place,  and  the 
only  perceptible  change  was  a  slight  cracking  or  bursting  upon  the  surface 
ot  the  spheroids,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  prelude  to  fusion.  Both 
results  wereT  melted  down  with  charcoal  and  run  into  iron  moulds.  The 
unrefined  copper,  when  cold,  was  the  strongest  and  softest;  a  bar  of  it,  about 
|ths  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  easily  across  with  a  knife,  and  in  colour  and  gen- 
eral appearance  it  very  nearly  resembled  Swedish  copper.  Another  piece 
was  flattened  out  thin  when  cold  for  the  purpose  of  immersion  in  tb'e  muriatic 
acid.  The  pure  copper  was  melted  in  rather  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  and 
although  not  teemed  until  it  had  assumed  a  creamy  surface,  and  the  cruci- 
ble had  fallen  to  a  low  red  temperature,  it  was  crystalized  througfaoat  the 
whole  fracture.  The  surface  and  the  fracture  of  this  copper  were  of  a  red 
colour;  the  body  weak,  and  tearing  with  facility  into  pieces.  Fragments  for 
immersion  were  cut  off  and  flattened. 

The  following  specimens  were  then  placed  separately  in  muriatic  acid. 

No.  1,  Pure  copper,  cut  off"  with  a  chisel,        .        •        .      53  grains 

2,  Ditto,  flattened, 30       — 

3,  Unrefined  copper,  cut  off"  with  a  knife  .        •      39^    — 

4,  Ditto,  flattened,  in  which  stuck  a  minute  7  ^r 

portion  of  the  knife,         .        •        5 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  following  remarks  were  made  upon 
their  respective  solutions: 

No.  1,  Light  green  colour,  very  transparent  when  dashed  against  the 
sides  of  the  glass.  No.  2,  equally  transparent,  but  the  green  was  brownish 
and  not  so  decidedly  cupreous.  After  continuing  the  immersion  for  48  boors 
longer,  the  acid  was  poured  off"  and  the  specimens  were  well  washed  and 
dried. 
No.  1,  That  weighed  53  grains,  now  weighed    .         •         39^  grains. 

Loss  l3i  grains,  equal  to  25.4  per  cent. 
No.  2,  That  weighed  30  grains,  now  weighed         •  11|^    *- 

Loss  18J  grains.    Equal  to  61.2  per  cent. 
No.  3,  Unrefined  copper  flattened,  39i  grains,  now  >  .g    ^i^^^ 

weighed, 5 

Loss  20i  grains.     Equal  to  50  per  cent. 
No.  4,  Unrefined  copper  bar,  42  grains,  now  weighed,         38i    «— 

Loss  3i  grains.     Equal  to  8^33  per  cent. 
It  would  appear  from  this  experiment  that  the  unrefined  copper  resists 
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waste  in  the  mciriatic  adid,  in  the  same  way,  and  to  nearly  the  same  'extent* 
as  ID  the  cementation  with  lime  mentioned  in  my  last  preyions  paper. 

In  corroboration  of  this  fact,  we  may  take  the  following  abstract  of  an* 
other  series  of  experiments,  wherein  the  specimens  were  weighed  three 
times,  at  intervals  of  48  hours  between  each  weighing. 
Unrefined  copper,  1st  immersion,  lost,        •        •        •      15    per  cent* 
Ditto,          2nd      ditto        ....  a^      — 

Ditto,         3rd      ditto 6         — 


Pure  copper,  Ist  immersion,  lost 
^      Ditto,  Snd      ditto      . 


Ditto, 


3rd      ditto 


25.4  per  cent. 
9.7      — 
11.1      — 

46.2 


In  favour  of  the  unrefined  copper,  principally  containing  tin,-— 16.9  per 
cent  Two  pieces  of  copper,  the  one  pure,  the  other  unrefined,  were  im- 
mersed; under  similar  circumstances,  for  seven  days.  The  unrefined  cop- 
per lost  17  per  cent.,  and  the  pure  copper  45  per  cent.  To  ascertain 
whether  the  greater  indestructibility  was  owing  to  the  tin  which  remained 
in  the  unrefined  copper,  1  formed  a  bar  of  alloy  as  follows: 

Pure  copper        •  .  •        2880  grains 

Block  tin  .  •  84    — 

a  proportion  of  tin  about  equal  to  3  per  cent.  A  piece  from  this  bar 
weighing  about  183  grains  was  exposed  for  seven  days  in  muriatic  acid,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  was  found  to  have  lost  30  grains,  or  16-|^  per 
cent.  The  uurefined  copper,  above  mentioned,  lost  in  the  same  time  and 
under  similar  circumstances,  17  per  cent.,  which  is  a  striking  correspond- 
ence. The  same  piece  of  tin  alloy,  at  the  end  of  &ve  weeks,  was  found 
to  have  lost  in  all  76  grains,  or  38i  per  cent.  Pure  copper  by  the  foregoing 
results  lost  in  seven  days'  immersion  46.2  and  45  per  cent. 

In  the  first  instance  1  was  inclined  to  attribute  the  indestructibility  of  the 
unrefined  copper  in  the  acid,  partly  to  the  effects  of  the  charcoal  in  the  ce- 
mentation, seeing  that  the  effect  produced  by  that  operation  was  much 
greater  upon  unrefined  than  upon  pure  copper.  Whatever  ad  vantages  may 
belong  to  the  proper  use  of  charcoal  in  the  reduction  and  cementation  of 
copper  (and  I  consider  them  not  unimportant),  the  addition  of  a  small 
portion  of  tin  will  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  superior  resistance  to 
waste  which  this  alloy  presents  in  the  muriatic  acid,  over  that  of  the  com- 
mon refined  copper  of  this  country.  This  incapacity  to  rapid  oxidation 
which  is  presented  by  the  alloy  of  tin  with  copper,  suggests  many  useful 
hints  to  the  artists  and  the  manufacturers,  of  which  advantage  has  already 
been  taken  in  forming  ship-sheathing  and  other  articles. 

Lohd.  and  £dki.  Pfail.  Mag. 
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Experimental  researches  in  Electricity.    Tenth  Series.    By  Michael  Fara- 
day, D.  a  L.  F.  B.  S.,  ^c.  ^c     [From  FhiL  Trans.  1835,  Fart.  JLY 

The  subjects  embraced  are,  on  an  improved  form  of  the  Voltaic  Battery, 
*  Received  by  the  Franklin  Institate,  through  the  kindness  of  the  author. 
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OBd  mmm  pnetieal  reaolls  raspectng  Ab  conslractioD  mi  on  <if  tke  U^ 
tcry. 

Mr«  Faraday  bai  preTioudy  afaawm  that  the  cbewical  forces  Id  the  batteiy 
are  two  fold,  ooe  loeal  and  prododof  no  naeful  effect,  the  other  tnoiferred 
and  coDStitoting  the  electrical  carrent  in  the  tnatraiDeat  By  aaceiiaiuDg  the 
qaantity  of  zinc  disBolyed,  compared  with  the  decompoaition  prodaced,  is  a 
Tolta«electroiiieter,  the  ratio  of  the  two  effects  just  referred  to,  may  be  de- 
termined. 

In  a  battery  of  zinc  plates,  enclosed  entirely  by  platinam  ones,  which  do 
not  touch  metallically,  and  excited  by  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  there  woald  be 
DO  local  actioD  without  transfer. 

If  the  surroonding  metal  be  copper,  and  the  exciting  floid  dilate  nitro^l- 
phuric  acid,  a  very  slight  discharge  takes  place  between  the  adjacent  cop- 
pers, especially  when  the  circuit  is  completed.  The  theory  just  stated  io- 
duced  the  coDStruction  of  a  battery  in  which  a  thickness  of  paper  was 
used  to  prevent  metallic  contact,  and  thus  Professor  Faraday  was  led  to  the 
re-ioTentioD  of  Doct  Hare's  galvanic  deflagrator.  To  the  merits  of  this 
apparatus,  and  of  its  mechanical  arrangements,Prof.  Faraday  does  full  justice, 
as  Aill  as  if  it  had  first  origioated  with  himself^  while  l»e  refers  the  entire 
ciedit  to  its  author  Prof.  Hare. 

A  deflagrator  of  forty  pairs  of  three  inch  square  plates,  was  compared  with 
a  battery  of  forty  pairs  of  four  inch  plates  of  the  ordinary  form  with  double 
copper  plates,  insulated,  and  proved  to  be  its  equal  in  igniting  platinum  wire, 
the  discharge  between  charcoal  points,  the  shock,  &c.  The  power  of  the  de- 
flagrator diminished  most  rapidly,  because  but  one  seventh  of  the  quantity  of 
acid  Uquid  was  required  to  excite  it,  the  solutions  in  its  trough  and  in  the 
cells  of  the  other  battery  being  of  the  same  strength. 

To  compare  the  two  batteries,  the  amount  of  zinc  dissolved  for  each 
equivalent  of  water  decomposed  in  the  volta-electrometer,  was  ascertaised. 
Three  adds  were  tried,  sulphuric,  nitric  and  muriatic.  One  cubic  iocb  of 
the  first  dissolved  486  grs.  of  zinc,  ot  the  second  150  grs.  and  of  the  third 
lOS  grains. 

A  mixture  of  200  parts,  by  bulk,  of  water,  4^  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  4  of 
nitric  acid,  was  applied  to  the  deflagrator  before  referred  to,  and  to  foar 
troughs  having  plates  of  the  size  and  construction  before  stated.  One 
equivalent  of  %vater  in  the  volta-electrometer,  was  decomposed  for  each  2 
to  2^  equivalents  of  zinc  dissolved  firom  each  plate  of  the  deflagrator,  while 
3.54  equivalents  were  required  from  each  plate  of  the  common  battery,  for 
the  same  effect. 

Twenty  pairs  of  four  inch  plates  in  a  deflagrator  and  twenty  of  the  same 
size  in  a  common  battery,  gave  respectively  3.7  and  5.5  equivalents  of  zioc 
from  each  plate  for  the  same  effect.  And  with  ten  pairs,  6.76  and  15.5 
equivalents,  respectively,  for  the  deflagrator  and  common  trough. 

Prof.  Faraday  remarks  :*— 

'*  1181.  No  doubt,  therefore,  can  remain  of  the  equality  or  even  the  great  Miperiori- 
tv  of  this  form  of  voltaic  battery,  over  the  best  previously  in  use,  namely,  that  with 
double  coppers,  in  which  the  celU  are  insulated.  The  insulation  of  the  coppers  may 
therefore  be  dispensed  with;  and  it  is  tikat  circamatanoe  which  principally  admits  of 
such  other  alterations  in  the  construction  of  the  trough  as  give  it  its  practical  advan- 
tages. ^ 

**  1132.  The  advantages  of  this  fonn  of  Iroagli  are  very  numerous  and  gieat  1.  It 
IS  exceedingly  compact,  for  100  pairs  of  plates  need  not  occupy  a  trough  of  more  than 
three  feet  in  length.  2»  By  Dr.  Hare's  plan  of  making  the  trough  tnni  upon  copper 
pivots  whiob  rest  upon  copper  bearings  the  latter  afforded/xed  terminations,  and  these 
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I  ha?e  foand  it  very  cotifenient  to  connect  with  two  cups  of  mercury,  fastened  iir  the 
front  of  the  stand  of  the  instrument.  These  fixed  terminations  give  the  great  advantage 
of  arranging  an  apparatus  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  battery  before  the  latter  is 
pat  into  action.  3.  The  trough  is  put  into  readiness  for  use  in  an  instant,  a  single  jug 
of  dilute  acid  being  sufficient  for  the  charge  of  100  pairs  of  four  inch  plates.  4.  On 
making  the  trough  pass  through  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  it  becomes  active,  and  the 
great  advantage  is  obtained  of  procuring  for  the  experiment  the  effect  of  the  Jint  con- 
tact of  the  zinc  and  acid,  which  is  twice  or  sometimes  even  thrice  that  which  the  bat- 
tery can  produce  a  minute  or  two  after.  5.  When  the  experiment  is  completed,  the 
uid  can  be  at  once  poured  from  between  the  plates,  so  that  the  battery  is  never  left 
to  waste  during  an  unconnected  state  of  its  extremities;  the  acid  is  not  unnecessarily 
exhausted;  the  zinc  is  not  uselessly  consumed;  and,  besides  avoiding  these  evils,  the 
charge  is  mixed  and  rendered  uniform,  which  produces  a  great  and  good  result,  and, 
upon  proceeding  to  a  second  experiment,  the  important  enTect  o£jirst  contact  is  again 
obtained.  6.  The  saving  of  zinc  is  very  g^reat.  It  is  not  merely  that  whilst  in  action, 
the  zinc  performs  more  voltaic  duty,  but  all  the  destruction  which  takes  place  with  the 
ordinary  forms  of  battery  between  the  experiments  is  prevented.  This  saving  is  of 
sach  extent,  that  I  estimate  the  zinc  in  the  new  form  of  battery  to  be  thrice  as  effective 
as  that  in  the  ordinary  form.  7.  The  importance  of  this  saving  of  metal  is  not  merely 
that  the  value  of  the  zinc  is  saved,  but  that  the  battery  is  much  lighter  and  more  man- 
sgeable;  and  also  that  the  surfaces  of  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  may  be  brought  much 
nearer  to  each  other  when  the  battery  is  constructed,  and  remain  so  until  it  is  worn 
oQt:  the  latter  is  a  very  important  advantage.  8.  Again,  as  in  consequence  of  the 
nving,  thinner  plates  will  perform  the  duty  of  thick  ones,  rolled  zinc  may  be  used; 
and  I  have  found  rolled  zinc  superior  to  cast  zinc  in  action;  a  superiority  which  I  in- 
cline to  attribute  to  its  {p'eater  purity.  9.  Another  advantage  is  obtained  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  acid  used,  which  is  proportionate  tp  the  diminution  of  the  zinc  dissolved. 
10.  The  acid  also  is  more  easily  exhausted,  and  is  in  such  small  quantity  that  there  is 
never  any  occasion  to  return  an  old  charge  into  use.  Such  old  acid,  while  out  of  use, 
often  dissolves  portions  ot  copper  from  the  black  flocculi  usually  mingled  with  it,  which 
are  derived  from  the  zinc;  now  any  portion  of  copper  in  solution  in  the  charge  does 
great  harm,  because,  by  the  local  action  of  the  acid  and  zinc,  it  tends  to  precipitate 
upon  the  latter,  and  diminish  its  voltaic  efficacy.  11.  By  using  a  due  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acid  for  the  charge,  no  gas  is  evolved  from  the  troughs;  so  that  a  battery 
of  several  hundred  pairs  of  plates  msy,  without  inconvenience,  be  close  to  the  experi- 
menter. 12.  If,  during  a  series  of  experiments,  the  acid  become  exhausted  it  can  be 
withdrawn,  and  re-placed  by  other  acid  with  the  utmost  facility;  and  after  the  experi- 
ments are  concluded,  the  great  advantage  of  easily  washing  the  plates  is  at  command. 
And  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  place  of  making,  under  different  circumstances,  mutual 
■icrifices  of  comfort,  power  and  economy,  to  obtain  a  desired  end,  all  are  at  once  ob- 
tained by  Da.  Habx's  form  of  trough.*'* 

The  effects  of  the  foUowiog  circamstaDces  are  examined  by  Prof.  Fara- 
day under  the  new  light  thrown  by  his  researches. 

1.  Nature  and  Strength  of  Acid*  Nitric  acid  evolved  no  hydrogen,  ma- 
riatic  acid  bat  little,  and  sulphuric  acid  most.  They  gave  respectively  for 
the  equivalent  of  water  decomposed,  1.85  eqs.  of  zinc  for  each  plate,  3.8 
eqs.  and  4.66  eqs.  by  a  mixture  of  1  of  acid  to  2Q0  parts  of  water.  By  add- 
ing to  the  mixture  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid  in  proportions  just  referred 
to,  4  of  nitric  acid,  the  consumption  of  each  zinc  plate  was  reduced  to  2.786 
for  each  equivalent  of  water;  8  of  nitric  acid  gave  2.26  eqs.;  200  water, 
16  muriatic  acid,  and  6  nitric  acid  gave  2.11  eqs.  per  plate.  This  effect 
does  not  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  acid  solutions,  the  results  being 
stated  in  equivalents. 

2.  Uniformity  in  the  strength  of  the  chargej  is  of  great  importance. 

*  A  practical  difficulty  suggested  by  Prof.  Faraday,  of  making  a  wooden  trough  tight 
trnder  the  frequent  alterations  of  dryness  and  moisture,  is  entirely  overcome  by  using  a 
coating  of  cement  in  the  interior  as  in  the  trough  made  by  Dr.  Hare.  Cement  duly 
applied  will  render  unnecessary  the  glass  sides  proposed  by  Prof.  Faraday,  to  prevent 
discharges  from  the  edges  of  the  plates.    B 
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3.  Puriiy  of  the  zine  it  of  great  importance,  its  imporitiM  naUi^  tlieac- 
tioD  of  tlie  battery  local. 

4.  Ibidneee  of  ike  zine  pletes^  interferes  materially  with  tlie  actloQof  tiie 
battery.     No  old  charge  containing  copper  should  be  used. 

5.  New  and  Oid  Pmes,  The  former  are  mnch  the  most  efficaclow. 
Bat  after  a  few  immersions  the  power  of  rolled  ^c  plates  becomes  nearlj 
constant.    This  is  not  the  case  with  cast  zinc  plates. 

6.  VidnUy  of  the  Copipef  and  Zinc*  Wlien  the  plates  are  at  m  less  dii> 
tance  the  facili^  of  transference  is  increased.  The  intensity  and  qnsstitj 
of  the  transferred  current,  are  both  increased  for  a  given  consumptioD  of 
zinc. 

7.  Hut  immertion  of  the  Platee*  This  efiect,  independently  of  the  new- 
ness of  the  plateS|  is  produced  by  the  miitore  of  the  acid  in  the  charge  with 
that  which  has  been  neutralized.  Hare's  form  of  trough  seovres  this  ad* 
yantaee. 

8.  Number  of  Plates.  The  most  advantageous  number  depends,  mainlj, 
on  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  the  decomposition,  but  the  oomber  ad- 
mits, in  any  given  case,  of  a  maximum. 

9.  Large  or  Smaii  Piaiee.  The  use  of  them  will  depend  upon  the  facil- 
ity of  the  transfer  of  electricity.  If  the  most  advantageous  numt>er  is  fouad, 
additions  of  zioc  should  be  made  to  the  size.  Increase  of  size  will  raise  the 
most  advantageous  number. 

10.  Simtdtaneoue  deeompoeUums.  When  the  number  of  plates  ezceedi 
the  most  advantageous  number,  more  than  one  decomposition  may  be  msde 
with  advantage. 

The  conducting  power  of  the  body  to  be  decomposed,  of  course,  materi- 
ally modifies  the  results  obtained.  Tlie  enlargement  and  proiimity  of  the 
poles,  and  conducting  power  of  the  liquid,  should  be  particularly  attended 
to  in  the  construction  of  the  volta-electrometer. 


Recent  Reeearchee  on  Heat.  H.  Mecxomi^s  Resbaaokbs.— -Thoatgh  the 
<*  tfaermo-multiplier''  of  M.  Mellooi  has  now  been  for  several  years  before 
Ae  sdentific  world,  it  is  not  yet  perhaps  so  generally  known  to  experimen- 
ters as  it  deserves  to  be.  We  shall  deem  it,  therefore,  not  inappropriate  to 
the  nature  of  this  article,  to  state  briefly  its  principle. 

The  essential  part  of  it  consists  in  a  great  number  of  pairs  of  small  slips 
of  antimony  and  bismuth  soldered  together,  and  combined  in  one  case,  so 
as  to  have  their  galvanic  action  excited  by  the  application  of  heat.  This 
thermo-electric  effect  is  indicated  and  measured  by  its  influence  on  a  mag- 
netib  needle,  placed  below,  and  arranged  as  a  galvanometer,  by  having 
many  coils  of  wire  passed  round  it,  the  wires  communicating  with  the 
thermo-electric  combination;  the  effect  is  increased  in  proportioD  to  the 
number  of  pairs  of  plates.  Thus  the  galvanic  action  on  the  nudU  is  the 
measure  of  the  amount  of  heat  aSect|ng  the  metallic  combination;  and  the 
important  and  valuable  part  of  the  contrivance  is,  that  degrees  of  heat,  so 
small  as  to  be  quite  insensible  to  the  most  delicate  thermometers,  are  frndti" 
pKedy  as  it  were,  by  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  pairs  of  metal 
plates,  and  thus  produce  a  sensible  effect  on  the  galvanometer  needle.  The 
skill  of  artists  has  been  exercised  in  reducing  them  to  small  dimeosioos. 
M.  Gourjon  of  Paris,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  them  into  so  small  a  compass, 
that  the  end  of  the  case  which  is  exposed  to  the  heatf  is  not  greater  than  the 
aection  of  the  bulb  of  an  ordinary  thermometer. 
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An  histniiiieiit  so  far  saqiBMiDg  all  formerly  known  in  the  sentibilHj  of 
its  indicatioDS,  has*  in  the  hands  of  its  distinguished  inventor,  led  to  a  series 
of  results  equally  new  and  remarkable.  A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the 
chief  of  them  is  as  follows: 

Radiant  heat  passes  directly,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  through  certain 
kinds  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies.  This  class  of  bodies  does  not  precisely 
include  those  which  are  transparent,  since  some  which  are  opaque*  or  very 
little  transparent,  are  the  most  **  diathermanous*,"  that  is,  transparent,  as 
it  were,  to  neat.  This  term  is  one  which  M.  Mellont  has  introduced  as 
descriptiTe  of  the  characteristic  in  question,  and  which  we  shall  continue  to 
use. 

He  concludes,  in  general,  that  there  exist  different  species  of  heating  rays; 
and  that  all  these  different  kinds  are  emitted  simultaneously  from  luminous 
hot  bodies;  though  in  different  proportions  from  different  sources,  certain  of 
them  are  entirely  wanting  in  non-luminous  hot  bodies. 

Rock-salt,  cut  into  plates,  and  successively  exposed  to  the  radiations  from 
diflRsrent  sources,  transmits  in  all  cases  the  same  proportion  of  heat.  Plates  of 
anj  other  diathermanous  substance,  under  the  same  circumstances,  transmit 
a  leas  proportion  of  heat  as  the  temperature  of  the  source  is  less  elevated;  but 
the  differences  between  one  substance  and  another  in  this  respect,  diminish  as 
the  plate  is  of  less  thickness;  whence  it  follows  (according  to  M.  Melloni) 
that  the  calorific  rays  from  different  sources  are  intercepted  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  not  at  the  surface^  or  in  virtue  of  an  absorbing  power  which 
varies  with  the  intensity,  but  in  the  interior  of  the  plate,  by  a  peculiar  db» 
sorpiive  force,  which  is  analagoite  to  that  of  coloured  media  for  partietilar 
rays  of  light. 

M.  Melloni  advances  several  theoretical  views  in  support  of  this  analogy. 
He  remarks,  in  general,  that  there  is  but  one  substance  {viz.  rock-salt)  of  all 
he  has  tried,  which  is  transparent  and  uncoloured,  and  acts  really  in  the 
same  manner  both  on  the  rays  of  light  and  of  heat.  All  others,  though  they 
allow  all  rays  of  light  to  pass  indifierently,  yet  absorb  certain  rays  of  heat 
and  transmit  others.  We  thus  recognise,  by  means  of  these  bodies,  a  true 
distinction  in  heat  corresponding  to  that  of  colour  in  light. 

The  colouring  matter  of  transparent  media  always  diminishes  more  or  less 
their  diathermanous  properties,  but  gives  them  no  peculiar  property  of  stopping, 
by  preference,  any  particular  species  of  heating  rays.  It  operates  upon  the 
transmission  of  radiant  heat,  as  broum  colouring  matter  (a  smoked  glass  for 
instance)  does  upon  light;  that  is,  has  only  a  general  diminishing  power  on 
the  intensity.  There  seems  to  be,  however,  an  exception  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain glasses  coloured  with  green  and  with  opaque  black;  but  these  two 
kinds  of  colouring  matter  only  appear  to  act  in  modifying  the  quality  of  the 
diathermanous  property. 

Glass  intercepts,  wholly  certain  species  of  heating  rays,  including  all  those 
which  come  from  bodies  below  luminosity;  hence,  in  this  last  case,  no  re- 
fraction by  prisms  or  lenses  has  ever  lieen  effected  for  such  rays  of  heat* 
"With  rock-salt,  however,  the  case  is  different;  and  it  is  unquestionably  the 
most  singular  and  important  of  the  facts  elicited  by  Mellont,  that  simple 
heat  is  not  merely  transmitted  through  rock-salt«  but  absolutely  rtfractedbj 
it*  He  determined  this  both  by  a  lens,  and  still  more  remarkably,  by  a 
prisoi  of  that  substance. 

l^ith  the  prism  interposed  in  the  path  of  the  rays  coming  from  the  source 

*  From  the  Greek,  ^  throughi  and  O^^eauvas  to  feel  heai. 
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of  heat)  the  effect  was  no  longer  transmitted  in  a  straight  line,  but  made  to 
undergo  a  considerable  deviation  bj  the  action  of  the  prism.  This  was  ob- 
served to  take  place  in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
source  of  heat.  The  greatest  deviation  took  place  when  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  was  employed;  the  next  was  incandescent  platinum;  the  next  with 
copper,  at  390°  centig.,  and  when  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  was  substituted, 
the  effect  was  found  too  feeble  to  allow  of  any  comparison  with  the  other 
cases. 

However,  when  the  rock-salt  was  cut  in  the  form  of  a  lens,  the  concentration 
of  the  rays,  even  from  boiling  water,  was  sufiScient  to  give  a  decided  proof 
of  their  being  really  brought  to  a  focus- 
Questions  relating  to  the  irammisnon  of  radiant  heat  through  different 
media,  are  those  which  have  farmed  the  principal  subject  of  M.  Melloni's 
inquiries.  But  he  has  also,  in  one  instance,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
equally  curious  and  important  question,  of  the  relation  of  the  state  of  the 
surfaua  and  colour  of  bodies  to  heat.  The  instance  referred  to  is  an  exam- 
ination ot  the  eombifhaiion  of  the  effect  of  a  screen  with  that  of  surfaces^  the 
very  same,  in  fact,  which  constitutes  the  experiment  first  proposed  and 
tried  by  Mr.  Powell,  and  published  in  the  PhiL  Trans,  fur  1825.  This 
fundamental  experiment  M.  Melloni  has  repeated,  and  has  completely  veri- 
fied it  with  his  extremely  accurate  apparatus;  a  confirmation  the  more  valu- 
able, as  some  previous  experimenters,  since  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
the  original  investigation,  seem  to  have  overlooked  it.  It  decisively  proves 
that  that  portion  of  the  heat  from  a  flame,  which  passes  through  a  glass 
acreeo,  is  also  distinguished  from  the  part  which  is  intercepted,  by  the  ad- 
ditional characteristic  of  affecting  a  blade  and  a  white  surface  in  a  different 
ratio.  This  is  an  inquiry  eminently  deserving  to  be  followed  up  bj  the 
same  method,  and  to  be  extended  to  a  long  series  of  different  sorts  of  coat- 
ing applied  to  "the  thermometer  or  thermo-multiplier. 

Polarization  of  Heat.  Professor  Forbes.*— M.  Melloni  failed  ia  ob- 
taining any  detection  of  the  effects  due  to  the  polarization  of  heat^  which 
had  been  originally  stated  by  M.  Berard,  though  subsequent  inquirers  bad 
been  unable  to  discover  any  traces  of  it. 

That  zealous  and  highly-talented  experimentalist,  Professor  Forbes  of 
Edinburgh,  here  took  up  the  subject.  We  believe  we  may  say  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  use  of  Melloni's  instrument  into  Great  Britain.  He 
has  certainly  employed  it  with  signal  success.  Of  such  delicate  inquiries 
as  those  respecting  polarization,  involving,  in  fact,  complicated  arrange- 
ments, which  could  hardly  be  made  intelligible  without  lengthened  details^ 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  speak,  in  so  rapid  a  sketch  as  the  present,  in  a 
way  to  do  them  justice.  But  we  must  mention,  however  briefly  and  im- 
perfectly, the  valuable  conclusion  to  which  Professor  Forbes's  labours  have 
led.  In  an  elaborate  and  masterly  paper  in  the  Edin.Trana.  (vol.  xiii.),  he 
has  detailed  these  important  researches.  The  analogies  afforded  by  the 
polarization  of  light,  led  him  to  expect  the  most  probable  method  of  suc- 
ceeding in  the  use  of  piles  of  mica;  and  the  result  fully  justified  his  expec- 
tations. 

Two  piles  of  plates  of  mica  were  placed  obliquely  in  the  path  of  the  rays, 
so  that  the  inclination  was  that  of  the  angle  requisite  for  polarization,  la 
such  an  arrangement,  it  is  well  known  that  in  one  position  of  the  second  pile 
all  light  is  stopped.  The  same  was  found  tube  true  of  heat;  not  only  from 
flame,  but  even  from  non-luminous  sources.  This  was  not  all;  as  in  light, 
the  interposition  of  a  plate  of  crvstal  between  the  two  oarts  of  the  aonan- 
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tns  jott  dcteribed,  f€$tore$  or  it  said  to  ilepofafure,  the  light,  so  it  was  found 
to  m  with  heat.  On  the  principles  of  the  uodulatopy  theory  this  is  expli- 
cable, and  even  subject  to  calculation  in  regard  to  lights  by  ehowing  that  a 
siniilar  caloolation  will  apply,  Professor  Forbes  has  rendered  it  in  the  high- 
est degree  probable  that  the  same  theory  will  hold  good  for  heat;  and  has 
even  pointed  out  the  principle  for  calculating  the  lengths  of  the  undulations 
oecesaary  to  be  supposed,  which  he  shows  will  be  grtattr  than  those  for 
light.  This  exactly  accords  with  Melloni's  result  of  their  being  less  re- 
frangible.    Loud.  Mm.  Pop.  8c.,  April. 

Eeitk  Medai  to  Professor  Forbes.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh*  have  awarded  this  medal  to  Prof.  Forl>e8,  for  his  experiments 
demonstrating  the  polarization  of  light.  The  Vice  President,  in  bis  address 
on  the  delivery  of  the  medal,  announces  that  Prof.  Forbes  has  succeeded 
In  producing  the  circular  polarization  of  heat,  the  first  public  announcement 

of  this  new  result.     \\m,  AdrMof  vice  Ptm.  Ooct.  Hope,4kc 


On  the  Prismaiie  Decomposition  of  EUetrical  Light.    By  Prof  Wheat- 
8T01IE.     The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  principle  results  stated  in  this 
communication:  1.  The  spectrum  of  the  e]ectro*magnetic  spark  taken  from 
mercury  consists  of  seven  definite  rays  only,  separated  by  dark  intervals 
from  each  other;  these  virible  rays  are  two  orange  lines  close  together,  a 
bright  green  line,  two  bluish  green  lines  near  each  other^  a  ?ery  bright 
por|«le  line,  and  lastly,  a  violet  line.     The  observations  were  made  with  a 
telescope  fomisbed  with  a  measuring  apparatus;  and  to  ensure  the  appear- 
ance of  the  spark  invariably  id  the  same  place,  an  appropriate  modification 
of  the  electro*magnet  was  employed.     9.  The  spark  taken  in  the  same 
manner  from  zinc,  cadmium,  tin,  bismuth,  and  lead,  in  the  melted  state, 
gives  similar  results;  but  the  number,  position,  and  colours  of  tbe  lines  vary 
in  each  case;  the  appearances  are  so  difierent,  that,  by  this  mode  of  ex- 
amination, tbe  metals  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other.    A 
table  accompanied  tbe  paper,  showing  the  position  and  colour  of  the  lines 
ID  the  various  metals  used.    The  spectra  of  zinc  and  cadmium  are  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  a  red  line  in  each,  which  occurs  in  neither  of 
tbe  other  metals.    3.  When  tbe  spark  of  a  voltaic  pile  is  taken  from  tbe 
eame  metals  still  in  the  melted  state,  precisely  the  same  appearances  are 
presented.     4.  The  voltaic  spark  from  mercury  was  taken  successively,  in 
tbe  ordinary  vacuum  of  the  air-pump,  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  in  carbon- 
ic acid  gas,  &c.,  and  the  same  results  were  obtained  as  when  tbe  experi- 
ment was  performed  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas.     The  light,  therefore, 
does  not  arise  from  the   combustion  of  tbe  metal.     Professor  Wheatstone 
also  examined,  by  the  prism,  the  light  which  accompanies  the  ordinary 
combustion  of  the  metals  in  oxygen  gas  and  by  other  means,  and  found  the 
appearances  totally  dissimilar  to  the  above.     5.  Fraunhofer  having  found 
that  tbe  ordinary  electric  spark  exainined  by  a  prism  presented  a  spectrum 
crossed  by  numerous  bright  lines*  Professor  Wheatstone  examined  the  phe- 
nomena In  different  metals,  and  found  that  these  bright  lines  differ  in  num- 
ber and  position  in  every  different  metal  employed.     When  tbe  spark  is 
taken  between  balls  of  dissimilar  metals,  the  lines  appertaining  to  both  are 
simiiltaneously  seen.    6.  The  peculiar  phenomena  observed  in  the  voltaic 
spark  taken  between  different  metallic  wires  coooeoted  with  a  powerful 
battery  were  then  described,  and  the  paper  concluded  with  a  review  of  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  origin  of  electric 
Vol.  XVIII.— No.  1 July,  1836.  6 
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ight  ProfesBor  Wheatstone  infers  from  hia  researchef,  fl»t  ele<ifrie  Ii(U 
resolto  from  the  Tolatilization  aodigoitioD  (oot  combastioo)  of  the  pooden^le 
matter  of  the  condactor  itself;  a  codcIosiod  closely  resembling  that  ani? cdl 
at  by  Fasinleri  from  his  experiments  on  the  transportation  of  ponderable  mat- 
ter in  electric  discharges.     TnxM.  Brit.  Amc  Lood.  and  Sdin.  PUL  Mig: 

Katst^s  Portable  MUude  and  JizimiUh  Circle.  An  account  of  the  perioral 
ance  of  a  small  circle  of  this  kind  in  the  hands  of  the  inyeotor,  is  given  by 
Mr.  Galbraith.  The  arch  is  of  but  three  inches  radius.  By  eight  obsem- 
tions  the  latitude  of  Capt  Kater's  house  was  determined  witUn  about  4.9 
seconds  of  what  was  considered  to  be  the  true  latitude,  havii^  been:  obtain- 
ed by  more  powerful  instruments.  Mr.  Gaibraith  speaks  of  a  six  inch  circle 
of  his  own,  with  a  telescope  magnifying  about  twenty  times  and  with  three 
▼emiers  to  each  of  the  circles.  The  level  is  divided  to  three  seconds.  Ac- 
counts of  the  satisfactory  performance  of  his  instrument  are  given. 

Jamemii*!  Jonntl 

Supposed  discovery  of  a  new  small  Planet.  This  discovery  M.  Cacciatore, 
director  of  the  Observatory  at  Palermo,  supposes  he  has  made.  He  has 
not  as  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  it  definitively,     ibid. 

Heat  conveyed  by  Springs*  Professor  Bishoff  gives  a  number  of  exam^ 
pies  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  brought  to  the 
surface  by  springs,  and  others  in  which,  taking  their  rise  in  cold  situation^ 
the  springs  bring  with  them  to  a  considerable  distance  the  low  temperature 
of  their  origin.  Thirteen  fresh  water  springs  near  the  glaciers  of  the 
Tyrolese  Alps,  and  in  the  limit  of  their  snows,  had  a  temperature  from 
S6i^  to  43|9  Fab.  Some  fresh  water  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  upper  gla- 
cier near  Grindelwald  in  Switzerland,  had  a  temperature  of  between  87i^ 
and  38®.  The  springs  on  St.  Gothard  3587  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
were  found  by  Wahlenbeig  and  Van  Buch,  to  have  a  temperature  of  S7i^ 

Od  the  contrary,  four  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Eiger  in  Switzer- 
land, had  only  a  temperature  of  42}^.  Van  Buch  found  a  spring  near 
Neufchatel  of  which  the  temperature  was  only  40i®,  while  the  neighboor- 
ing  springs  were  from  60^  to  50|^.    ibid. 

Relative  levd  of  Caspian  Sea  and  of  the  Oeean»  The  supposed  exist- 
ence of  a  region  of  dry  land  18,000  square  leagues  in  area,  surrounding  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  below  the  mean  level  of  the  ocean,  has  naturally  excited 
the  most  lively  curiosity.  The  fact  was  regarded  for  twenty  years  as  estab- 
lished by  a  series  of  barometrical  measurements  made  in  1811  by  Professors 
Engeibardt  and  Parrot.  The  difference  of  level  which  these  travellers  as- 
signed to  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas  amounted  to  about  350  feet  Bat 
Professor  Parrot,  having  revisited  the  tract  in  1829  and  30,  soon  found  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  former  conclusions.  He  learnt  that  some 
Russian  engineers  had  ascertained  by  careful  measurements  that  the  Don, 
at  the  place  called  Katschalinsk,  where  it  is  only  sixty  worsts  distant  from 
the  V^olga,  is  130  Paris  feet  higher  than  the  latter  river,  and  as  the  Don 
flows  with  much  greater  rapidity  to  the  Black  Sea  than  the  Wolga  does  to 
the  Caspian,  the  dilTerence  of  level  between  the  two  seas,  if  any,  most  be 
considerably  less  than  130  feet.  Parrot  accordingly  made  a  series  of  level- 
lings  from  the  mouth  of  the  Walga  to  Zarytzin,  400  worsts  up  its  course, 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Don  to  the  like  distance;  and  these  ob- 
servations gave  as  a  result  that  the  mouth  of  the  Don  was  between  three 
and  four  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  Wolga !  So  that,  according  to  this 
measurement,  if  there  is  any  difference  between  the  levels  of  the  two  seal, 

the  Caspian  is  the  higher!        Addimnf  Pm.  lijeUioOMloi.  Boe.  ud  Load,  airf 

Plilloi.  Msf . 
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Sffeci  of  Ibr0$t8  upon  the  Thnperaiure.  A  motion  has  been  lately  made 
in  the  Chamber  of  Depoties  for  the  general  clearing  of  the  woods  in  France. 
II.  Arago  showed  that  the  clearing  of  extensive  woods  maj  be  attended 
with  enects  of  yarions  kinds— the  climate  may  be  affected  in  many  ways, 
ile  proceeded  :»-«^  To  form  a  mean  temperature  in  a  given  climate,  there 
may  be  a  very  aneqnal  distribution  in  the  monthly  temperature:  it  is  from 
hence  that  Buffon  conceived  the  idea  of  distinguishing  temperate  climes, 
irom  excessive  ones,  v  The  climate  of  North  America  is  now  severe— that 
ef  Europe  was  equally  so  before  it  was  cleared  of  forests.  At  those  early 
periods  the  winters  were  much  colder,  and  the  summers  much  warmer  than 
at  present  Too  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  few  centuries  ago 
the  summer  heat  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  was  much  greater  than  it  is  in  our 
own  times.  This  is  a  fact,  however,  which  is  proved  by  various  documents; 
among  others,  by  a  charter  allowing  the  vine-growers  of  Aouens  to  com- 
pete with  other  districts  of  France,  for  the  honor  of  supplying  the  most 
perfect  wines  to  the  table  of  Philip  Augustus.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
vine-growers  of  Amiens,  at  the  present  day,  would  set  up  the  pretension  of 
being  able  to  supply  the  best  wine  to  any  one. 

^  A  very  extensive  modification  has  occurred  in  the  climate  of  that  region 
of  France— it  has  been  the  necessary  consequence  of  clearing  the  woods." 

Lond<  Jour,  of  Artt,  Apiil. 
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Beport  of  E.  F.  Oay^  Engineer  on  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  Bail- 

way^  tqion  Motive  Power. 

To  the  Board  of  Canal  Commisnoners  of  Pennsylvania: 

Gentlemen— Having  made  report  to  the  superintendent  relative  to  the 
construction  of  works  done,  or  contemplated  to  be  done,  on  the  railway,  I 
proceed  to  comply  with  the  further  instructions  of  your  secretary,  by  re- 
porting to  you  the  situation  of  the  line,  and  the  motive  power  upon  it. 

The  superstructure  of  the  railway  has  continued  in  an  excellent  condition 
during  the  past  season;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  north  track,  on 
the  eastern  twenty-two  miles  of  the  roadj  (which  is  constructed  chiefly  of 
wood,)  the  permanent  character  of  the  railway  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
few  repairs  of  importance  will  be  required  on  it  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  substructure  of  the  road  is  generally  of  a  solid  and  substantial  charac- 
ter; the  viaducts  are  the  only  works  which  are  liable  to  injury  from  the 
heavy  travel  over  them.  Three  of  the  piers  to  the  Little  Conestoga  via- 
duct, and  one  at  Mill  Creek,  have  been  badly  fractured,  as  they  were  de- 
fective in  their  original  construction;  they  have,  however,  been  properly 
secured  with  buttresses,  and  may  now  be  considered  in  a  safe  condition.  It 
is  probable  that  one  other  pier  at  Mill  Creek  viaduct  will  require  the  sup- 
port of  buttresses  in  the  course  of  another  summed,  which  work  the  super- 
visor has  included  In  his  estimate  for  repairs.  All  the  other  viaducts  are  in 
a  good  condition.  As  the  fears  of  the  traveling  community  have  been  fre- 
quently expressed  in  relation  to  the  danger  of  these  viaducts  taking  fire  from 
the  sparks  emitted  from  the  chimneys  of  the  locomotives,  it  may  be  proper 
for  me  to  remark  that  little  fear  need  be  entertained  of  fire  from  such  a 
cause;  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  cool  atmosphere  in  the 
viaduct  condenses  the  steam  as  it  escapes  from  the  exhaust  pipes,  and  sr 
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moisteng  the  torrace  expoMd^  as  to  pfeTCol  igaftiim  from  the  tpmrio;  hitedt 
94%  rapidly  does  the  stesm  condense  dorlog  very  cold  weather  in  WHiter,lhat 
the  water  falls  in  drop^  from  the  interior  of  the  bridge  roof.  Costs  hafe 
sometiiiies  (alien  firom  the  ash-pan  of  the  engine  on  the  floor  of  tke  bridge; 
any  danger*  however,  from  this  soorce,  is  obriattod  by  a  flight  eoathig  of 
frayel  diftrlboted  over  the  exposed  sorfece*  Confidence,  it  to  bellevedi 
may  therefore  be  justly  entertained,  that  so  great  a  calamity  as  the  destrae* 
tion  of  one  of  these  riadacts  by  fire  need  not  be  appaehended  from  the  use 
of  locomotive  engines  upon  the  road;  yet  it  is  by  aH  means  hnportant  that 
:i  watohfiil  eye  should  contimially  be  kept  over  them. 

The  inclined  planes  are,  and  have  continued  during  the  past  aeaton,  in 
excellent  condition.     I  am  happy  to  state,  that  in  the  ordinary  operatisa 
of  ascending  and  descending  the  plane  with  the  aid  of  the  machinery,  not 
I  single  aceideot  of  a  serious  nature  has  occurred  during  the  past  ysar. 
The  operation  of  the  planes  is,  however,  always  attended  with  more  or 
'ess  delay,  particularly  in  damp  weather  when  the  adhesion-  of  the  rope  is 
tiimtnished,  and  the  iletensiona  which  occur  are  exceedingly  annoying  to 
travellers,  the  fault-finding  part  of  wham,  without  stopping  to  inquire  the 
cause,  do  not  hesitate  loudly  to  attribute  it  to  the  mismanagement  of  the 
public  agents.    So  much  has  been  said  about  the  construction  of  railways 
to  avoid  the  Schuylkill  and  Columbia  inclined  planes,  that  i  was  last  sum- 
mer induced  to  make  a  cursory  examination,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
Tall  and  distance  from  a  point  on  the  railway  near  the  Spread  Eagle  cross- 
ing, in  Radnor  township,  by  way  of  the  6olf  Yallev  to  the  Schuylkill, 
thence  along  the  Schuylkill  to  the  west  end  of  the  viaduct  at  the  foot  of  the 
inclined  plane.    This  distance  is  found  to  be  fifteen  and  one  quarter  miles* 
(about  two  miles  further  than  by  the  present  railway,)  and  the  fall  three 
hundred  and  eighty-one  feet,  being  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  feet  per  mile. 
I  did  not,  however,  trace  the  line  over  the  ground  upon  which  the  railway 
would  be  located,  neither  did  my  limited  time  allow  me  to  take  any  notes 
with  a  view  to  estimate  the  cost  of  a  railway  upon  that  route;  but,  from 
general  observation,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  undulating  character  of  a  lar^ 
portion  of  the  line  would  render  the  grading  of  a  railway  upon  it  decidedly 
expensive;  it  is,  however,  by  no  means  impracticable,  and  is  certainly  wor- 
thy of  a   more   minute  examination.    At  the  request  of  the  citizens  of 
Columbia,  I  have  also  made  ^n  examination,  with  plans,  estimates^  &c.,  of 
a  line  of  railway  to  avoid  the  Columbia  inclined  plane;  this  line  commences 
near  the  village  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and,  passing  down  the  valley  of  Strick- 
ler's  run,  crosses  the  present  railwaj  near  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane,at 
an  elevation  of  about  twenty  feet  above  the  track,  and  enters  Front  street, 
in  which  it  was  designed  to  be  continued  to  the  basin;  the  whole  distance 
of  five  and  one  quarter  miles  bein^  not  more  than  one-third  of  a  mile  longer 
than  the  present  line,  and  the  graduation  will  n<9t  exceed  thirty-four  and  a 
half  feet  per  mile.    The  grade,  however,  can  be  reduced  to  thirty-three  and 
one-third  feet  per  mile,  and  a  superior  line  be  obtained,  by  keeping  to 
the  east  of  Front  street  after  crossing  the  railway,  and  passing  through  what 
has  been  commonly  termed  the  alley  route,  which  will  intersect  the  present 
railway  on  the  east  side  of  the  basin,  thereby  affording  additional  facilities 
for  the  transaction  of  business.     The  grade,  although  higher  than  desirable, 
yet  being  within  the  limits  of  locomotive  power,  is  deemed  so  much  supe- 
rior to  the  present  arrangement,  as  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the  charge  is 
well  worthy  being  recommended  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  legisla* 
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(vre.    The  estimated  cost  of  this  change,  if  the  raila  are  remored  from 
the  present  line,  is  %  1  lOyOOO;  or,  if  laid  with  a  new  wooden  track,  813S,S60. 

Motivt  Power. 

At  the  date,  of  my  last  annual  report,  two  locomotite  engines,  viz:  the 
Lancaster  and  Columbia,  were  in  successful  operation  upon  the  line*  and 
/thirteen  others  had  been  contracted  for,  the  most  of  which  were  expected 
•on  the  road  early  in  the  spring.  This  anticipation,  however,  was  not  real* 
ized»  as  but  seven  engines  were  in  readiness  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
.spring  trade,  since  which  time  the  number  has  gradually  increased  to  seven- 
teen, viz:  ten  manufactured  by  M«W.  Baldwin,  £sq.$  five  by  Robert  Steven- 
son of  England;  one  by  Coleman  Sellers  JU  Sons;  and  one  by  Long  &  Nor- 
jris,  the  latter  two  have  been  but  recently  put  upon  the  road,  and  their  ca- 
pacity is  not  yet  fairly  tested;  they  are,  however,  believed  to  be  excellent 
engines.  The  engines  from  Mr.  fialdwin  have  all  been  tested,  and  found 
to  be  of  the  first  class.  The  five  engines  imported  from  England,  are  not 
so  efficient  as  those  manufactured  in  this  country;  the  workmanship  of  them 
is  good,  but  many  important  parts  of  the  machines  are  too  light  to  enable 
them  to  encounter  (with  a  heavy  load)  the  higher  grades  and  severe  curves 
on  this  railway;  in  consequence  of  which,  frequent  repairs  are  required  upon 
them.  These  engines  were  not  obtained  from  England,  (as  has  been  gen^ 
erally  supposed,}  with  the  view  of  getting  betttr  engines  than  could  be  pro- 
cured in  this  country,  but  simply  because  locomotives  could  not  be  menu* 
factured  here,  fast  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  road.  My  own  opinion 
has  always  been  in  favour  of  encouraging  the  mechanics  of  our  country  in 
the  manufacture  of  engines.  Nothing  but  a  suitable  degree  of  encourage- 
ment 48  wanting  to  arouse  the  native  enterprise  of  our  mechanics  to  this 
important  branch  of  business;  and  locomotive  eneines  brought  from  Eng- 
land to  this  country  for  sale,  will  most  assuredly  find  a  had  market. 

There  are  not  at  present  a  sufficient  number  of  engines  on  the  road  to 
meet  the  current  demands  of  the  trade,  as  in  consequence  of  repairs  re- 
•qoired,  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  number  on  the  road  can  be  kept  in 
readiness  for  actual  service.  This  deficiency  will,  however,  be  in  a  great 
measure  diminished,  whenever  duplicates  can  be  obtained  for  such  parts  of 
the  engines  as  are  most  liable  to  injury,  and  workshops  can  be  properly  ar- 
ranged to  do  the  repairs  without  the  loss  of  time.  Indeed,  the  want  ol 
suitable  workshops,  during  the  past  season,  to  do  the  repairs  promptly,  has 
materially  lessened  the  amount  of  available  power  on  the  road.  It  may  be 
asked,  ^*  Why  these  workshops  were  not  built"?  To  this  i  can  only  reply, 
that  4t  was  last  year  contemplated  to  erect  additions  to  the  shop  at  Coluro- 
4>ia,  so  as  to  do  all  the  repairs  at  that  end  of  the  .road;  but  before  funds 
were  provided  for  the  prosecution  of  the  plans  proposed,  the  rapidly  in- 
'Creaaio^  trade  on  the  road  suggested  the  propriety  of  selecting  a  more  cen- 
tral position  on  the  line  for  their  location.  It  was  therefore,  thought  most  pru- 
ilent  to  defer  the  matter  for  a  month  or  two,  that  the  proper  point  might  be 
more  clearly  indicated,  by  the  running  of  the  engines.  After  due  consider- 
ation of  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  which  seemed  to  have  a  bear- 
ing OD  the  subject,  it  was  early  in  July  decided  to  erect  the  workshops, 
neceaaary  to  do  all  the  repairs  upon  the  road,  at  Parkesbuig,  being  the 
mint  aelected  for  the  junction  of  the  Oxford  railway  and  the  state  works* 
This  po%Uion  embraces  many  advantages:  such  as  being  very  nearly  cen- 
tralj  it  is  healthy,  and  has  iin  excellent  spring  of  running  water  for  th*' 
supply  jof  the  engines.     It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  a  donation 
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all  the  troond  required  for  the  accommodAtion  of  the  workshops,  togeMwr 
with  a  lot  for  a  collector'a  office,  has  been  nade  to  the  oommonwealth,  bj 
the  owner,  Mr.  Parke.     The  depot  and  workshops  are  now  finished,  aod  in 
readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  tools,  and  machinery,  which  are  in  a  state 
of  preparation,  and  will  probably  be  oompleted  darins  the  present  moatii. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  want  of  funds  has  not  allowed  the  erection  of 
the  necessary  dwellings,  for  the  workmen  connected  with  Che  shops,  ai 
boarding  is  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  which  will  of  ooorse  in- 
terfere with  any  system  that  may  be  adopted  for  the  repairs,  natU  an  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  the  necessary  buildings.    When  this  is  done, 
and  the  buildings  eottipleted,  a  proper  degree  of  ecooomjr  can  be  preacnred 
in  this  impoi-tant  bf&lich  of  the  establishment.    The  engines  upon  this  reid 
have  generally  performed  their  trips  with  ^reat  resularity;  and  it  aflfordi 
me  pleasure  to  add,  that  the  American  engines,  delivered  within  the  pre- 
sent year,  are  capable  of  doing  more  work  than  was  estimated  in  my  last 
report:  the  most  of  them,  in  their  ordinary  trips,  draw  a  groas  load  of 
seventy-five  tons.     The  engine  Schuylkill  has  drawn  over  the  road  a  gross 
load  of  one  hundted  ioiu^  and  several  others  have  drawn,  over  the  highest 
grade,  from  eighty  to  ninety  tons  gross.     When  the  curves  and  grades  npos 
this  road  are  taken  Into  consiileration,  it  is  believed  that  the  perform- 
ance  of  these  engines  will  be  found  equal  to  any  In  America^     It  is  also 
gratifying  for  me  to  be  able  to  state,  that  most  of  the  prejudice  which 
etisted  along  the  line  against  the  use  of  locomotive  engines  last  year,  appears 
to  have  vanished,  and  in  its  place  has  arisen  a  prepossession  in  their  favor, 
this  however,  is  nothing  more  than  might  reasonably  have  been  ezpectedf 
for  certainly  no  intelligent  individual  can  witnesa  the  performance  of  t 
single  engine,  drawing  a  train  of  fifteen  cars,  loaded  with  three  tons  each, 
from  one  inclined  plane  to  another,  (seventy-seven  miles,)  in  eight  hours, 
without  honestly  acknowledging  the  decided  superiority  of  steam  over 
horses— at  least  so  far  as  its  application  to  railways. 

Of  the  twenty  locomotives  authorized  to  be  obtained  for  this  railway, 
seventeen  (as  has  been  previously  stated)  are  upon  the  road,  and  the  re- 
maining three  will  probably  be  put  on  during  the  present  month. 
The  cost  of  twenty  engines,  complete,  will  be  •  SI  26,000 

Average  cost  of  each,  ....  6,300 

As  no  separate  account  was  kept,  by  the  collectors,  of  the  motive  power 
received  prior  to  the  first  of  January  last,  and  as  all  the  expenses  or  that 
branch  of  the  establishment  were  paid  out  of  the  construction  fund  up  to 
the  Ist  of  February,  I  am  not  able  to  furnish  a  comparison  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  motive  power,  previous  to  the  latter  date.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  will,  therefore,  exhibit  its  income  and  cost  for  nine 
months,  commencing  February  1st,  and  ending  November  1st. 
Amount  received  by  collectors  for  motive  power^  -        S  46,514  9B 

Expenditures  and  debt,  (see  supervisor's  report,)        -  *    45,431  75 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenses,  «  •  %  1,083  8S 

to  this  is  added  the  excess  of  stock  on  hand  over  last  year,  4,455  30 

The  actual  excess  pver  cost  will  stai^^        «  •  S  5,538  55 

Or,  if  from  the  expenditures,        •  •  •  »    {45,43135 

Be  deducted  stock  on  hand  over  last  year,  -  4,455  SO 
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The  actoal  cost  for  motive  power,  for  nine  months,  will  etand,  840,978  A5 
Or,  average  cost  per  day,  -  •  -  -  150  00 

It  is  believed,  that  the  receipts  and  expendituren  oF  the  eDsuini;  year  will 
be  at  least  double  the  aiiMiiint  of  the  la«t  year;  but,  as  with  the  present 
to/ls  they  would  probably  progress  in  nearly  the  same  ratios,  the  preceding 
result  will  afford  safe  data  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  motive  power  to  the 
commonwealth.  Taking,  therefore,  ten  engines  as  the  average  number  upon 
the  road  during  the  past  season,  the  cost  of  which,  at  six  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars  each,  would  be  sixty4hree  thousand  dollars— 

Interest  of  whith  is  -  -  -  .  gS,150  00 

Deduct  above  interest  from  surplus  receipts  and  stock  on  hand,    5,53^  53 

Balance  left  towards  refunding  the  principal,  -  %  9,388  53 

This,  it  is  evident,  will  not  be  sufficient,  as  the  durability  of  an  eni^ine 
will  probably  not  exceed  four,  or,  at  furthest,  five  years,  which  would  ren- 
der an  amount  of  fourteen  thou^and  dollartf  per  anrfum  necessary  to  re- 
place the  engines,  or  about  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  more  than 
the  surplus  of  the  present  year,  to  each  ten  engines.    It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  portion  of  this  amount  would  have  been  received  during 
the  past  year,  if  all  the  tolls  from  passengers  truveling  on  the  road  had 
been  collected;  but  as  this  evidently  had  not  been  done,  in  order  to  remaly 
(he  evil,  I  would  recommend  that  a  careful  and  attentive  agent  of  the  com* 
Doo wealth  shonld  be  placed  on  each  line  of  pa?i!^engejr  car^i,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  keep  a  way-bill,  in  which  he  shall  note  the  number  of  nassen- 
gers  in  each  car,  and  the  distance  traveled  by  them — and  who  shall  also 
see  that  the  conductors  of  each  car,  or  train  of  cars,  keep  a  like  way-bill, 
npon  which  the  names  of  all  the  passengers  should  be  entered.— This  plan, 
it  is  believed,  would  soon  ensure  an  important  increase  to  the  revenues  of 
the  commonwealth*     In  order,  however,  to  aid  still  further  in  obtaining  a 
surplns  fond  for  the  renewal  of  the  engines,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety 
of  increasing  the  toll,  for  motive  power,  on  each  passenger,  to  one  cent  per 
mile.    This  change  would  probably,  in  connexion  with  the  appointment  of 
agents  to  keep  way-bills,  ensure  a  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  all  demands 
upon  the  road  for  motive  power. 

in  the  following  estimate  of  the  amount  required  for  motive  power,  during 
the  ensuing  year,  I  have  endeavored  to  include  every  expense  that  can  be 
anticipated.  It  is  still  probable,  however,  that  the  rapidly  increasing  trade, 
on  this  great  thoroughfare  may  require  additional  expemlitures,  which  can- 
not, at  this  time,  be  foreseen,  but  which  may  be  found  absolutely  necessary 
before,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  a  second  legislature  could  act 
apon  them.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  highly  important  that  some  espe- 
cial fond  should  be  provided,  by  which  (if  necessary)  the  agents  of  the 
commonwealth  could  meet  any  extraordinary  demand  upon  the  motive  pow- 
er, such  as  the  opening  of  other  railways,  which  connect  with  the  Columbia 
line,  and  which  being  in  the  progress  ef  construction,  would  create. 

Eatimaied  amount  required  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Fifteen  additional  locomotive  engines  and  tenders,  at  86,400,  896,000 

One  stationary  engine  for  workshop,              ...  2,000 

Tools,  nachinery,  &c.,  for  same,            -            .            .  -        4,000 

Additional  water  stations,  reservoirs,  &c     ...  1,800 

Torn-oats,  crossings,  swivels,  &c          ....  1,500 

Sheds  for  night  stands,  at  water  stations,      ...  2,ooo 
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Additional  eat  of  ropes  at  incllQed  planes,         ...       s,ooo 

8110,000 
If  no  arrangements  should  be  made  with  a  view  of  avoiding^  the 
planes,  a  second  set  of  stationsry  engines  will  be  required, 
which,  with  their  erection,  will  cost,        ...  16,000 

To  which  shoold  be  added  the  isovering  of  the  planes,  recom- 
mended in  my  last  report,  ^  •  .  .  25,000 

Total,  8156,000 

Having  in  previous  reports  expressed  my  opinion  in  relation  to  the  min* 
ner  of  using  this  railway,  I  deem  further  remarks  on  that  subject  unneces- 
sary. The  cars  being  at  present  owned  by  individuals,  are  generally  kept 
in  good  condition,  and  owners  appear  uniformly  well  disposed  toward 
making  such  repairs,  or  alterations,  as  they  are  from  time  to  time  directed 
to  make.  •       ♦        »        • 


M.  Brund*€inode  of  eanairueiing  arches  without  centering.  The  princi- 
ple, which  was  originally  adopted,  and  its  efficacy  ascertained,  in  the 
formation  of  the  shaft  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  is  founded  upon  the  cohe- 
sive power  of  Roman  cement,  coupled  with  a  system  of  ties,  the  most 
eligible  substance  for  which,  from  a  series  of  experiments  performed  hj 
M.  Brunei,  appeared  to  be  hoop  iron.  The  piers  having  been  construct- 
ed in  the  usual  manner,  it  is  proposed  to  pin,  or  secure,  to  them  a  mould 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  contour  of  the  arch.  A  narrow  rib 
may  now  be  carried  over,  and  keyed,  using  cement  (with  the  occasional 
insertion  of  ties)^  which,  by  its  adhesion  to  the  brick  being  greater  than 
the  cohesion,  enables  the  arch  to  be  carried  to  any  extent  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  strength  of  the  material.  The  several  arches  being  in  succes- 
sion, once  keyed,  they  will  be  in  a  state  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
terials necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  bridge. 

The  bridge  of  the  Santissima  Trinity  at  Florence  was  particularly  ad- 
verted to,  as  affording  a  magnificent  example  of  rubble  construction, 
and  the  durability  of  t^e  material.  The  arches  are  composed  of  a  mass 
of  irregular  stones  embedded  in  mortar,  having  the  consistence  of  a 
single  stone,  or  of  two  stones  abutting  against  each  other  at  the  crown. 

LoBd.  Arcliit  Mag..  April. 

Cast  and  Wrought-Iron  Wheels, — It  was  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  £ngineeringi  that  where  cast-iron  wheels  on  rail-wajs 
would  only  last  six  or  eight  months,  wrought-iron  would  serve  at  the 
same  work  three  or  four  years. 

The  wear  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  line  was  stated  to  be 
i-20th  of  an  inch  in  depth  per  annum.  The  flanges  rarely  come  into 
contact  with  the  rails;  one  of  the  oldest  wheels  being  taken  ofT  a  car- 
triage,  the  marks  of  the  turning  tool  was  found  on  the  flan  ere. 

Loo.Mecb.llag. 

M eclianies^  Regiister. 

iMYBirriON  OF  THs  marikxr's  compass* 
Xht  invention  of  this  precious  instrument  has  hitherto  heen  awarded 


Invention  qf  the  JItorUur'a  Qmpau.  W 

to  Ftrio  Gioia,  m  NeapoUtBD,  in  1302,  or  1303.  But  this  statomcot  ha* 
rested  on  no  sttiBractory  evidence;  and,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Chiaeae  and  Arabian  authors  had  spoken  of  the  magnet's  polarity  be- 
fare  the  fourteenth  century,  it  began  to  be  suspected  that  the  Neapolitan 
«is  merely  the  introducer  of  the  compaaa  into  Europe.  To  settle  the 
question,  in  January,  1834,  Baron  Humboldt  wrote  to  M.  Klaproth  to 
■iceruin  the  epochs,— in.  When  the  Cbtn««  discovered  the  po- 
Urity  of  the  magnet;  and,  ad.  When  they  began  to  »ppJy  it  to  ths 
porposei  of  navigation.  M.  Klaproth  haa  replied  in  a  work,  publwhed 
in  Paris  towanla  the  close  of  the  yew,  in  which  the  most  remwkahto 
proof  of  the  Chinese  claims  to  this  inTention,  is  in  the  history  of  the 
magnetic  chariots,  whose  origin  is  tost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  mytholo- 
gical ages.  The  accompanying  representation  of  one  of  these  chanota 
is  taken  from  the  33d  volume  of  Jc^anae  Eneyclopadia.  ^ 

The  figure  in  front  of  the  chariot  was  made  of  some  light  nutetlall  it 
wai  Gzed  upon  a  pivot,  and  its 
finger  invariably  pointed  to  the 
south,  which,  as  we  have  already 
sud,  was  the  kibleh,  or  sacred 
point  of  the  Chinese,  to  which 
they  always  turn  when  performing 
their  devoiinni.  It  is  intimated 
rather  obscurely,  that  these  mag- 
netic chariots  were  first  invented 
for  a  religious  purpose,  namely, 
to  enable  the  devout  to  discover 
their  kibleh  when  the  sun  and  stars 
were  obscured  by  clouds — a  pur- 
pose to  which  the  compass  ia  fre- 
quently applied  in  the  present  day 
byMohaniiuedan  nations;  but  there 
ire  very  fall  descriptions  of  the  uie 
made  of  these  chariots  in  direct- 
ing the  march  of  armies,  and  guid- 
ing amr>asHBdore.  M.  Klaproth 
ha*  collected,  from  Chinese  au- 
(horttiea,  many  curious  anecdotes 
of  ih«  use  made  of  these  chariots; 

UBiler  the  Tain  dynasty  they  form-  cKMn«ao chwiou 

ed  a  part  of  every  ro]r.il  procession.  In  the  TVin-ZeAt,  or  history  of  that 
dynasty,  we  Gnd— '*The  wooden  6gure  placed  on  the  magnetic  car  re- 
sembled a.  grnius  wearing  a  dress  made  of  feathers;  whatever  was  the 
position  of  the  car,  the  hand  of  the  grnius  always  pointed  to  the  south. 
Wbea  the  emperor  went  in  state,  one  of  these  cars  headed  the  proces-' 
sion.  and  served  to  indicate  the  cardinal  points." 

In  the  history  of  the  second  Tchoa  dynasty,  which  lasted  from  A.  D. 
319  to  A.  D.  351,  we  read, — "  The  Chann-Fang  (president  of  the  board 
of  worka)  ordered  Kiai  Fei,  who  was  disiinguishrd  by  his.great  skill  in 
coBBtracting  every  kind  of  instrument,  to  build  a  nnmber  of  magnetic 
chariots,  which  were  sent  as  presents  to  the  principal  grandees  of  the 
empire.'*  There  are  several  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mag- 
netic figssres  were  constracled:  as  our  readers  have  prohaUj'  anticipated, 
a  magtaetizcd  bar  passed  through  the  arm  of  the  figure;  and  the  only 
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Tariety  of  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  architects  was  in  balancing  the 
figure  upon  its  pivot. 

The  antiquity  of  these  magnetic  chariots  is  established  incontroTerti- 
biy;  the  step  from  them  to  the  compass  is  so  very  easy,  that  ire  may 
safely  assert  that  the  one  must  have  led  immediately  to  the  other.* 

Arcana  of  BdeDoe  for  1838k 

ThB  Bude  Light  is  a  name  given  by  M.  Gumey  (of  steam  carriage  abor- 
tion celebrity)  to  a  new  light  which  he  has  discovered,  and  so  named, 
after  his  new  place  of  residence  in  Cornwall.  It  is  obtained  by  direct- 
ing a  stream  of  ozy-hydrogen  gas  on  a  quantity  of  pounded  egg-shells. 

Mceli.  Mif. 

Query,  In  what  does  this  differ  from  the  well  known  light  by  a  stream 
of  windy  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  on  lime?  The  egg-shells  will  first 
be  reduced  from  the  state  of  a  carbonate  to  nearly  pure  lime. 

7^  Freyberg  Suapensian-Bridge. — We  regret  to  learn,  from  a  friend 
who  has  just  returned  from  Switzerland,  that,  in  consequence  of  some 
symptoms  of  insecurity  exhibited  by  the  suspension-bridge  at  Freyberg* 
the  local  authorities  have  ordered  it  to  be  stopped  up  for  the  present,  a. 

Paving  with  Wood. — The  editor  of  the  London  Architectural  Maga- 
zine, makes  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  wooden  pavements  in 
Russia. — 

The  trunks  of  trees,  from  9  in.  to  1  ft.  in  diameter,  are  cut  into  lengths 
of  from  13  in.  to  18  in.,  deprived  of  their  outside  or  sap  wood,  then 
squared,  and  afterwards  set  on  end  as  common  paving  stones  are  in  Lon- 
don. The  courts  of  the  larger  mansions  in  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
Vienna  are  frequently  paved  in  this  manner,  not  for  the  sake  of  durabili- 
ty, nor  for  any  reasons  of  economy,  but  simply  to  lessen  the  noise  made 
by  the  wheels  of  carriages,  when  coming  to  set  down  or  take  up  company. 

Lond.Arcii.Mif. 

Tlie  Bell  Book  Light-Houae  has  suffered  greater  damage  during  the  se- 
vere gales  of  the  last  autumn  and  winter  than  at  any  time  since  its  erec- 
tion. The  spring  tides  in  January  rose  to  1 16  feet,  and  drifted  over  the 
building;  while,  on  ordinary  tides,  19  feet  is  the  extent  of  their  rise. 
The  heaviest  ground-swell  preceded  the  heaviest  wind  by  two  days. 
Some  large  rocks,  called  ^'travellers,"  were  thrown  up  against  the  foun- 
dation of  the  light-houses,  weighing  about  five  tons!       Lond.  He€h.Maf. 

Drilling  Boles  in  Olaee. — A  method  of  boring  glass  with  a  drill  dipped 
in  spirits  of  turpentine,  has  been  introduced  from  Paris.  A  bow  and 
steel  drill  kept  moist  with  the  spirit,  rapidly  drills  a  smooth  hole  through 
glass  of  any  thickness;  I  have  drilled  a  hole  through  the  thick  bottom  of 
a  tumbler  with  a  broken  triangular  file  in  a  very  short  time.  The  drill 
is  not  blunted  more  than  it  would  be  by  piercing  iron  of  the  same  thick- 
ness. A.  TreTcIyan,  is  Lond.  Mecb.  Haf. 

Iron  Steam  J?aa/.— The  Alburkha  was  built  at  Liverpool  by  Messrs. 
McGregor,  Laird,  8c  Co.  Her  dimensions  are— "Length  70  feet;  beam, 
13  feet;  depth,  6  feet  6  inches;  tonnage,  including  engine-room,  56; 
draught  of  water,  with  engine,  coals,  and  water  in  boiler,  2  feet  9  inches; 
with  provisions,  water,  &c.,  for  her  voyage  to  the  Niger,  4  feet  6  inches. 
The  bottom  and  sides  of  this  vessel  are  composed  of  iron  plates,  the  for- 
mer, five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  the  latter,  a  quarter  of  an  inch:  en- 
gine  fifteen  horse  power.  All  accounts  that  have  been  received  from  this 
vessel^  agree  that  she  is  much  cooler  and  drier^  and,  of  course,  wore 
healthy,  than  a  vessel  built  of  wood;  that  she  is  an  excellent  §ea  boat. 

Nantkal  Maguioe,  toL  II.  p.  078, and  Ateana  of  SeiflMe&rlSBS^ 
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Hit  ofJnmiean  Paienii  which  Unud  in  Jlpril^  18S6. 

JBprU. 

Sfi.  CiMng  9am  le««^w— Samuel  G.  HeirimaQ,  Soothington,  Conii.  11 

875.  Furnace  far  tmeUing, — Arundivf  Tien,  Kentingtoii,  Penn«  11 

276.  BoaU  and  raft$,  patnng^  6fc.— Benning  Sanborn,  Lyman,  N.  Hampd^Kb  H 

277.  Com  and  cotton  plantcr,^-Qeatgt  C.  Boyd,  New  London,  Penn*  11 
276.  Soda  Fvuntatno^^JSL  Boaton  and  T.  Bryan,  N.  York,  11 

279.  Saw  mtU— Dahiel  Gerrich,  Boaton,  Mais.  11 

280.  Saw  ndU  d^cArf.^Eraatua  Rathburn,  Coneaut,  Ohio,  11 

281.  Bake  oven, — Eben  B.  Strong,  Baffaloe,  N.  T.  11 
283.  ITdKerwA^elt,  &c. /or  mti2t.— John  T.Towne,  Mount  lIorrl^N.Y.  11 
283.  Serving-  rope*.-— Charles  Parke,  N.  T.  13 
S84.  Sacking  bottom^  8cew— L.  L.  Wells,  Middletown,  Conn«  13 

285.  Brick  macMfi«.*Nathaniel  Adamsb  Newburg,  N.  T.  13 

286.  Mate,  napping,  ttc^— L.  Lyon,  3nd.  Needham,  Mass.  13 

287.  CoJTee  mtiZt.— G.  W.  Peckham,  New  Haven,  Conn.  13 

288.  Door  lock, — Benjamin  Smith,  Canton,  Conn.  13 

289.  Cotton  eeed  huUer. — ^Peirson  Heading,  Trenton,  N«  J*  13 

290.  Cotton  ^n.— Peinon  Reading,  Trenton,  N.  J.  13 

291.  Mortieing  and  boring  macMnc^-^Georgc  Page,  KeenOf  N.  H.  13 
293.   Cooking  o^ove.— Charles  Yale,  Newark,  N.  J.  13 

293.  HydroetaHc  preea, — ^Thomas  Baxter,  Petersburg,  Va.  13 

294.  Bed^  epiral  epring, — M.  T.  Moody,  and  B.  Eastman,  Northampton,  Mass*  13 

295.  iH'oro^t.— Bond  B.  M.  UarUng,  BiUingham,  Mass.  13 

296.  Sptwk  Extinguiaher,—jBmtB  F.  Curtis,  Boston,  Msss.  13 

297.  Mortieing  timber, — George  Page,  Keene,  N.  H.  21 

298.  Giaee  cooeo.— Thomas  W.  Whitty,  Patterson,  N.  J.  21 

299.  Brick  machine. — Gooding  Halloway,  Montgomery  county,  Penn.  31 

300.  Com  hueke,  elitting.—AaiL  Bonett,  Baltimore,  Md.  21 

301.  Chum, — Charles  Merriman,  Middletown,  Conn.  21 

302.  Waehing  machine. — Charles  Merriman,  Middletown,  Conn. '  21 

303.  Stove  for  eam'a^eo.-^  Alexander  McWilliams,  Washington  city,  21 

304.  Waehing  machine, — Henry  Souder,  Strasburg,  Penn.  21 

305.  Harrow.— J.  C  Conklin,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  2l 

306.  Shinglee,  dreeeing.^V.  P.  Hawk  and  J.  Keyes,  Union,  N.  T.  21 

307.  Sawing  woo  J.— Jos.  Pinneo^  Jr.  Hanover,  N.  H.  21 

308.  Ice  cutHng  macAifie.— Samuel  Trask,  Hallowell,  Maine,  21 

309.  Straw  ctttter.-^ames  M.  Wolfolk,  Oldham  co..  Ken.  21 

310.  Plough. — John  Farlee,  Mercer  co..  Ken.  21 
^11.  Oree  and  eweepinge,  wnoAifij'.— William  Davis,  ei^  of  N.  Y.  28 

312.  Ba^UUee  for  6oa«t.---John  Cochran,  Baltimore,  Md.  28 

313.  Bedeteadfaateninge. — John  McLaughlin,  Sunderland,  Yt  28 

314.  T^rooWf^macAsfM.— Hugh  Barclay,  Lexington,  Va.  28 

315.  Sa-w  smU— James  Sanders,  Alleghany  co.,  Md.  28 

316.  Atfoeo.— Frazier  H.  Blanchard  and  B.  Gill,  N.  Y.  28 
^17.   Cotton,  ceadotmn^.— Arlon  Mann,  Snuthfield,  R.  L  28 

318.  Spring  toddZo.— Peter  Crim,  Waynetown,  Penn.  28 

319.  Cooking  olove.— Jonas  Kendall,  Ipswich,  Mass.  28 

320.  JEoccavating  from  rivera,  Ac. — Silvanus  Russel,  Baffalo,  N.  Y.  28 

321.  Smu*  fiuicA»ii«.— William  B.  Rysn,  Mount  Morris^  N.  Y.  28 
333.    Window  bUnd  faetemnge.-^JonethM  Bacon,  Bedford,  Msss.  28 

323.  Carriage  wheele,  confining. — Clark  Force,  Baltimore,  Md.  28 

324.  Jiaii  road  coro.— Isaac  Knight,  Balthnore,  Md.  28 
335.  I^aih  mocAtne.— Blihu  Smith,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  28 
326.  G»iit32e«o.— William  M.  Fowler,  N.  Branford,  Conn.  28 
337.  ^oxe9,Jitting  to  «Ao«i».— J.  and  C.  Putnam,  Hallowhill,  Maine,  28 
33a  jSAtfart/orfaOoro,  Sec— Richard  FiUgerald,£lizabethtown,  N.J.  38 
339.  5^oti«t.— Frederick  Frickhards,  Easton,  Penn.  38 
33a  JLeaiher  rolUng  machine,r^,  McLanghling  and  H.  Hill,  SunderUnd,  Vt  38 
331.  ^/^^A.— Nathan  Locklin,  Sparta,  N.  Y.  38 
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AVQVVr,  1836. 


Praotieal  and  Tbeoretical  Meebanies. 


ExperimeniB  on  the  resistance  of  sand  to  motion  through  tubes^  with  especial 
rtference  to  its  use  in  the  blasting  of  rocks,  made  at  Fort  Jldams^  New* 
port  harbour,  under  the  direction  of  CoL  Totten,  Bj  Lieut.  T,  S.  Brown, 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

(covTiiruxD  rnoM  p.  8.) 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  further  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  resist* 
ance  offered  bj  sand  when  it  is  attempted  to  force  it  through  a  tube  by 
direct  pressure,  the  following  apparatus  was  arranged,  after  a  few  prelimi- 
nary trials,  which  had  given  some  idea  of  the  power  it  would  be  necessary 
to  apply.  A  side  and  end  view,  and  a  plan  of  the  apparatus  are  given  in 
the  cut  on  the  next  page. 

The  strong  cast  composition  tube,  a,  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  which 
cootaioed  the  sand,  was  held  in  a  vertical  position  by  being  passed  through 
the  block,  c.  The  pressure  was  always  applied  to  the  bottom,  and  the  coN 
lar,  by  cast  upon  the  tube,  prevented  its  being  forced  upwards.  The  block 
:,  was  secured  in  its  place  by  being  let  into  the  four  posts,  1,  2,  3,  4,  pass- 
ng  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  These  four  posts  formed  a  very  stable 
rame  work}  and  between  each  pair,  the  space,  g,  permitted  the  sliding 
Miard,  e,  to  move  freely  up  and  down,  and  secured  the  proper  direction  to 
he  pressing  force.  For  the  sake  of  distinctness  this  space,  g,  has  been  re- 
presented wider  on  the  sketch,  and  the  sliding  board,  e,  thicker,  than  they 
kctuallj  were.  The  pressure  was  applied  by  means  of  a  movable  piston 
rithia  the  tube,  connected  by  means  of  the  iron  rod^  d^  with  the  sliding 
oardp  e.  This  sliding  board  was  attached,  by  means  of  the  chains*  k,  kf  A, 
1,  ^y  passing  over  the  cast  iron  pullies,  /,  /,  to  the  platform,  p.  Of  course 
oy  weight  placed  on  this  platform  communicated  a  corresponding  pressure 
ipwards  to  the  piston  within  the  tube.  The  chaia  A,  A,  was  ot  the  best 
Vot.  X VIII.— No.  2v— August,  1836.  7 
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Pern  iron  ;*  the  wire  wu  itxmt  I  «■  isch  in  diameter,  and  the  chain  bid 
been  proved  with  9  tona  dead  weight.  The  pulleys,  /,  /,  were  ahont  i  foM 
in  diameter;  and  their  axlea  wen  of  wrooght  iron  an  inch  and  a  hair  in  di- 
ameter. When  a  dead  weight  was  to  be  applied,  the  platform  wai  Iwded 
iQ  the  position,  p,  bat  if  a  violent  shock  was  to  be  produced,  the  platfarn 
was  held  in  the  position,  p',  bj  means  of  the  cord,  r,  r,  r,|DDtiI  it  bid  n- 
ceived  the  proposed  load;  the  cord,  r,  r,  r,  being  then  suddcDlj  cast  loon, 
permitted  the  loaded  plalfonn  to  fall  freelj  bj  its  gravity,  until  it  bid 
straightened  the  chain,  when  it  was  either  entirelj  airuted  bj  the  reustiDce 
of  the  sand  in  the  tub«,  or  it  forced  its  waj  to  Ae  floor  in  consequence  oT 
the  yielding  of  the  sand,  or  of  the  fnctnra  of  some  part  of  the  appantsi. 


% 


There  were  other  minor  details  which  it  is  not  necesiarj  to  particalariic. 
The  fistnres  were  not  broi^ht  to  the  degree  of  strength  jost  stated  until 
ftfler  many  trials,  and  the  repeated  failure  of  nearly  everj  part  of  the  appi- 
ratns;  and,  as  will  be  iseen,  a  limit  was  soon  attained,  bejond  wfiicb  tbe 
eiperimeats,  even  with  this  degree  of  strength,  contd  not  be  carried.  The 
weights  used  were  bricks.  The  piston  was  lo  arranged  as  to  nove  wilhoat 
friction  when  the  tube  was  emptj,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  «- 
oape  of  the  sand  when  the  tube  was  cbai^^.  Trials  were  made  wJt}i  Mud 
poared  loosely  into  the  tube,  and  with  sand  carefully  packed.    The  psckisg 
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was  performed  by  means  of  a  small  sharp  stick  which  was  worked  up  and 
down  in  the  sand  as  it  was  slowly  poured  in.  This  method  was  found  to 
be  the  best,  and  is  the  one  always  used  at  Fort  Adams,  in  charging  drill 
boles  for  sand  blasting.  The  sand  used  was  dry  and  free  from  dusty  and 
from  all. particles  which  would  not  pass  through  a  hole  -^ih  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. 

A  preliminary  series  of  experiments  was  tried,  the  results  of  which  will 
not  be  given,  as  they  were  all  subsequently  repeated  in  a  more  careful  and 
accurate  manner. 

In  the  second  series,  a  tube  of  tin,  fifteen  inches  long,  having  an  interior 
diameter  of  1^  inches,  was  used  instead  of  the  cast  composition  tube^  a, 
above  described,  and  a  3^  inch  bolt-rope  instead  of  the  chaiB,  A,  Ay  h. 
The  following  table  indicates  a  portion  of  the  results  obtained. 

TABLE  I. 


Number  ot 

Number  of 

Weight  which  it 

inches  of  sand 

inches  of  sand 

was   necessary    to 

No.  of  the 

in  the  tube. 

in  the  tube. 

place  on  the  plat- 

REMARKS. 

Experiment. 

— 

^ 

form    in  order  to 

Pscked. 

Unpacked. 

force  the  sand  from 
the  tube. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

36 

2 

310 

37 

2 

350 

38 

3 

260 

39 

3 

360 

40 

3 

reo 

2166 

41 

4 

42 

4 

2540 

43 

4 

Experiment  lost 

44 

4 

2150 

45 

5 

With  2100  lbs.  the 
piston  was  not  moved. 

46 

9 

With  1900  lbs.  the 

piston  was  not  moved. 

ObserotUiom  on  Table  L  The  tube  was  of  the  kind  called  double  tin, 
15  inches  long,  and  1^  inches  in  diameter,  folded  at  the  seam,  and  strongly 
soldered.  The  piston  was  just  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  the 
weights  given  in  the  fourth  column,  were  those  which  were  necessary  to 
force  it  quite  through  the  tube,  with  the  sand  before  it.  In  the  experiment 
No.  46,  where  9  inches  of  packed  sand  were  tried,  after  a  weight  of  1900 
pounds  had  been  placed  on  the  platform,  without  producing  any  effect,  an 
eSbrt  was  made  to  drive  the  sand  from  the  tube  by  forcing  up  the  sliding 
hoard,  e,  with  a  lever.  In  this  operation  the  tube  was  bent,  and  split  at  the 
soldering,  but  the  sand  was  not  forced  out.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that 
very  great  weights  would  have  to  be  used  when  the  depth  of  the  sand  was 
equal  to,  or  greater  than  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  and  that  the 
process  would  be  tedious;  it  was  accordingly  resolved  to  abandon  the  use 
of  dead  weights,  and  employ  the  momentum  of  falling  bodies.  Previously  to 
making  these  trials,  a  glass  tube  |ths.  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  procured 
and  experimented  upon.  It  admitted  six  inches  of  sand  to  be  forced  out  of 
it,  but  with  8  inches  of  sand  well  packed,  it  burst  when  a  dead  weight  of 
550  pounds  was  applied. 


n 
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TABLE  II. 


Distance 

Distance  i                                                  | 

No.  of 

Weight 

through 

through 

• 

No.  of 

inches  of 

with 

which    the 

which  the 

the 

■and     in 

whieh 

platform 

piston  wss 

REMARKS. 

experi- 

the tube. 

the  plaU 

fell  with 

forced    by 

ment. 

m^ 

form  was 

the  forego- 
ing weight. 

the     forego- 

Packed. 

loaded. 

ing  power. 

inches. 

pounds. 

feet. 

inches 

47 

5 

920 

10 

none. 

f     In  these  experiments  the  rope 

48 

M 

1120 

3 

0 

do. 

V  stretched  so  as  to   permit  the 

49 

CC 

1330 

3 

«c 

do. 

3  platform  to  touch  the  floor  be- 

fore producing  the  full  effect. 

50 

u 

1320 

3 

<« 

thro'thetube 

51 

6 

1320 

3 

ft 

none. 

Trial  defective. 

53 

•« 

1630 

3 

ff< 

none. 

The  rope  wasbroken, trial  defeetife 

53 

M 

1630 

3 

5 

thro'the  tube 

54 

7 

1630 

3 

0 

none. 

The  tube  was  split. 

65 

ti 

1630 

3 

«< 

i  of  an  inch. 

56 

tf 

2030 

3 

CI 

i  of  an  inch, 

• 

The  apparatus  was  broken,  sod 
the  tube  split. 

57 

w 

1630 

3 

5 

none. 

Apparatus  broken. 

a    m 

58 

« 

1630 

3 

4 

f  of  an  inch. 

59 

a 

1930 

2 

6 

1  of  an  inch. 

60 

M 

2030 

3 

0 

i  of  an  inch. 

Broke  one  of  the  beami  support- 
ing the  pullies,/,  /,  and  parted 
a  3 j  inch  bolt  rope. 

61 

« 

2030 

3 

4 

{  of  an  inch. 

The  rope  was  broken  and  the  tube 
split  at  the  soldering. 

62 

« 

2030 

4 

0 

Split  the  tube  and  forced  out  the 

1 

sand  in  consequence. 

63 

«< 

2030 

4        0  1  j  an  inch       1 

Parted  a  3f  inch  white  hemp  rope. 

(^aervationt  on  Table  IL  The  tube  and  rope  were  the  same  as  de- 
scribed ID  observations  on  table  I.  The  experiment  No.  61,  the  top  of  the 
sand  was  made  even  with  the  top  of  the  tube  before  the  experiment  wu 
begun,  bj  pushing  up  the  piston  until  only  so  much  space  was  left  above  it,  u 
it  was  intended  the  sand  should  occupj.  This  rule  was  observed  in  all  tbe 
subsequent  experiments.  This  table  shows  that  it  required  a  weight  of 
1320  pounds,  falling  3  feet,  to  force  5  inches  of  dry  sand  out  of  a  tube  \\ 
inches  in  diameteri  and  1630  pounds,  falling  3  feet  5  inches,  to  force  out 
6  inches  of  sand.  Experiments,  60,  61,  62,  and  63,  showed  that  the  appa- 
ratus in  its  then  state  could  not  sustain  tbe  force  necessary  to 
expel  7  inches  of  sand,  and  accordingly  these  experiments  were 
suspended  until  a  cast  brass  tube  could  be  procured,  and  an  iron 
chain  be  fitted  instead  of  the  rope.  Other  measures  were  also 
adoptetl  for  strengthening  the  apparatus.  While  these  arrange- 
ments were  making,  a  series  of  experiments  were  tried  with  a  coni- 
cal  plug  above  the  piston,  as  in  the  annexed  sketch.  The  height  of 
the  cone  was  3  inches,  and  its  base  equal  to  the  area  of  the  top  of 
the  piston.  The  details  of  these  experiments  it  is  deemed  unneces- 
sary to  give.  Their  general  result  was,  that  within  the  limits  tried, 
greater  resistances  were  obtained  when  tbe  cone  was  used  than  when  it  was 
omitted* 
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■,!'. 

H 

i^. 

11 

^1 

til 

REMABES. 

'i 

al 

■S'S-g 

rJ 

V 

p'^ 

r-' 

ij>. 

in. 

ML 

in. 

87 

f 

3 

10 

it^inlMh 

n 

7 

S 

11 

|ofuiod> 

Brake  ■  betw  o<r«  iMd,  lod  m  ttkbs  ap  tb. 

fcund  lb>l  Ibrce  of  ihc  iDocToirt.  »nV  rnlned  by 
Ibe  wnrlfj  of  Ibe  p»*iMi>  ■hoobi.     Ad  Iroa  ule- 

onr  bud,  bm  broken  of!: 

w 

7 

3 

10 

I  of  n  inch 

togelber,  .Qd  irop  «»al»  plU.  .<r.  pl^  wl« 

Euhule  to  preiint  iu  bein|  forttd  iolo  tbc  wood. 

90 

r 

3 

lofuiMh 

■liding  boird,  >,aiider  Ibe  piHon.    A  duio  ■■•  nb> 

ihoi  mule  to  conform  in  all  mpecU,  vitta  Um  dft- 
■eriplioD  wbieb  hu  beeo  giveo  of  it 

gi 

7 

3 

6 

lofiainiib 

9S 

7 

3 

11 

'   PiHon 

'orMdihro 

ed  throu|li  ibe  lube,  k  qtuolllr  of  fine  dutt,  ipuir- 
und,  Bollecled  on  [ha  ti'detof  Iba  iab««nil>ttbe  top 

be  lub«. 

of  Ibe  piuob 

93 

S 

9 

JaTin'mah 
tof„i,..h 

M 

3 

BrolLo  ■  l*rp  iroD  bool(  tt  the  loba  cDd  of  (he  brge 

» 

« 

3 

LIS      " 

96 

3 

9 

fafMiacb 
lofuiDOb 

97 

3 

•lib  IbctliUing  piece,..                    '               ^   •    ' 

9a 

3 

Broke  tbc  Itrte  ebiio.  Tbeepptnlu  Mold  dOI, 
witboat  ooniidenble  iroable  Mid  expenie,  be  nuda 

IM 

7                 S 

e 

Piilon 
roF,  cd  ihro 

S                3 

3 

l|l»bM. 

IM 

9                 3 

10 

pa.    force*! 
Ibrough 

I07 

10                 3 

9 

IM 

10                3 

10 

Pd.  forced 
Ihrougb 

109 

11                 3 

toF.,>?Deh 

3 

1  Ind.. 

HI 

11                 S 

4 

SiDchn. 

nilol  7-l6iiiinobei,  witb  wbicb  all  lbs  nnuiaiDg 

113 

11                 3 

10 

'i.£^ 

13                3 

3 

1  orulneh 

Broke  Ihe  eh.in. 

118 

IS                8 

of  ID  innh 

Broke  Lhe  chain. 

lao 

IS                3 

' 

ofHioch 

Broke  (be  ch»n.  Tbii  ebalnbaincmaebitniMd 
Se  worn  bfprcTiowaibsekiane*  one  waanraoared. 

ut 

IS                3 

Mf^ 

Broke  iba  cbaln. 

123 

::p : 

S 

lU 

9 

.;tt 
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(Mfiervationt  on  Table  IJL    The  tube  was  of  brass,  cast  aboat  one-foortli 
of  an  inch  thick,  the  interior  diameter  being  one  and  one-foarth  inches  at 
far  as  experiment  No.  Ill,  after  which  it  was  increased  to  one  and  sefen* 
sixteenth  inches.    A  chain,  capable  of  supporting  nine  tons,  was  substituted 
for  the  rope,  A,  A,  A.,  and  after  experiment  No.  90,  a  strong  chain  was  em- 
plowed  in  lien  of  the  rope,  i,   k.    The  apparatus  was  strengthened  in  a 
▼anetj  of  ways  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  great  shocks  it  was  subjected  to. 
It  appears  from  this  table^  that  to  expel  seven  inches  of  dry  packed  saod 
from  a  tube  one  and  one-fourth  inches  in  diameter,  it  was  necessary  to  em- 
ploy a  weight  of  2286  pounds  falline  through  a  space  of  three  feet  elefea 
inches.    A  weight  of  2644  pounds  falling  three  feet,  was  insufficient  to 
force  from  the  same  tube  eight  inches  of  sand.    Sand  poured  loosely  into 
the  tube,  without  being  packed,  offered  much  less  resistance.     Seven  inchd 
of  loose  sand  was  expelled  by  a  weight  of  S61  pounds  falling  three  feet 
eight  inches;  nine  inches  by  a  weight  of  615  pounds,  falling  three  feet  nine 
inches;  and  ten  inches  by  a  weight  of  B70  pounds  falling  three  feet  ten 
inches.    Eleven  inches  in  a  tube  of  one  and  seven-sixteenth  inches  bore, 
was  expelled  by  1630  pounds,  falling  three  feet  ten  inches;  twelve  inches, 
by  2136  pounds,  falling  three  feet  six  inches;  and  2136  pounds,  falling 
three  feet  nine  inches,  did  not  drive  out  thirteen  inches  of  loose  siod. 
The  strength  of  the  apparatus  did  not  admit  of  carrying  these  trials  further 
in  this  way,  and  it  was  resolved  to  use  gun-powder;  but 
in  the  meantime  to  determine  the  resistance  which  would 
be  offered  by  the  sand  to  the  entrance  of  iron  rods  of 
much  less  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the  tube,  the  follow- 
ing experiments  were  made.  Rods  of  one-fourth,  one-half, 
and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  diameter  were  used.    The 
tube  being  one  and  seven-sixteenths  inches  in  diameter,  a 
wooden  piston  having  a  hole  in  its  centre,  just  laree 
enough  to  admit  the  rod  a,  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
annexed   sketch,  was   placed  in  it,  and  the  rod  being 
entered  into  the  piston,  the  sand  was  placed  above  it  as 
usual.     With  this  apparatus,  the  experiments  contained  in  table  IV.  were, 
among  others,  tried. 

Obaervationa  on  Table  IV,  The  resistance  opposed  by  the  sand  to  the 
entrance  of  a  rod  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  tube,  was  very  great,  and 
increased  with  the  size  of  the  rod.  A  weight  of  2033  pounds  was  required 
to  force  a  i  inch  rod  through  8  inches  of  sand.  With  12  inches  of  sand,  a 
weight  of  3150  pounds  was  required  to  force  the  same  rod,  sharpened,  21 
inches  into  the  tube.  Sharpening  the  k  inch  rod,  seemed  rather  to  increase 
than  to  diminish  the  resistance.  A  half  inch  rod  was  forced  throueh  8  inches 
of  sand,  by  870  pounds  falling  4  feet.  With  13  inches  of  sand,  a  i  inch 
rod  was  forced  only  1{  inches,  by  a  weight  of  1880  pounds  falling  3  feet  6 
inches,  A  rod  {  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  forced  through  8  niches  of 
sand  by  1120  pounds,  falling  3  feet  10  inches;  and  the  same  rod  was 
forced  through  13  inches  of  sand  by  2136  pounds,  falling  3  feet  3  inches. 
In  all  cases  the  sand  immediately  before  and  around  the  rods,  was  crushed 
to  a  fine  powder. 

THah  mth  Oun  Powder. 

166.  A  musket  barrel,  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  bore»  was  charged  with 
two  inches  of  powder  and  thirteen  inches  of  packed  sand,  there  being 
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neither  wad  nor  plug  between  the  sand  and  the  powder.   On  firing,  the  barrel 
was  burst,  bat  the  sand  was  not  driven  out. 

TABLE  IV. 


B 
V 

B 

41 

a 

M 

o 


o 

as 


-9 

e 

V  a 

SI  m 


o 


133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
144 
146 
148 
149 
150 
151 

152 
153 
154 


155 

157 
158 
159 


160 
16] 

162 

163 
164 
165 


in. 


p. 


'5 


lbs. 


60 


Ibfl. 


o 


a 

tcsd 

1-82 

O   g   « 

S  !2^ 


feet.  in. 


e  «  te 


8 


inches. 


REMARKS. 


Iron  rod  \  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 


8 

u 

M 
M 

12 

M 
M 
M 
W 
« 
U 
M 
M 
M 

8 


615 
1150 
1630 
2033 

615 
1150 
1630 
2136 
2480 

615 
1630 
2390 
3000 
3150 


360 
615 


3 
3 


4 
4 


^  of  an  inch.  { 
1    inch, 
li    •• 

thro'  the  sand. 

3-16  of  an  in. 

i    " 

1  inch. 

1}  inches. 

• 

3-16  of  an  in. 

7-8th8.     " 
1}  inches. 
2i      «* 
21       «• 

2  •« 
thro'  the  sand. 


Rod  bent  and  broken. 

In  these  trials  the  end  of  the  rod 
Vas  sharpened. 


Rod  I  an  inch  in  diameter. 


8 


13 

•« 


360 
490 
615 


870 

1120 
1375 
1880 


3 

4 
4 


3 
3 

3 


3 

3 
6 


1^  inchei. 
1}  inches. 
l|  inches. 


thro*  the  sand 

t  7-8  inches, 
i  an  inch. 
1}  inches. 


In  this  and  ereiy  other  instsnee  a 
mass  of  finely  pulverized  sand  was 
found  at  the  head  of  the  rod. 

The  sand  around  the  rod  was  paWer- 
iaed  to  a  fine  powder. 

The  rod  was  bent  below  the  tube. 

Bent  the  rod  double  in  two  places  be- 
low the  tube. 


Rod  }  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 


8 
13 


870| 
1120 

1120 


1375 
1880 
2136 


I  of  an  inch, 
ihro'  the  tube 

7-8  of  an  inch. 

1  inch, 
li  inches, 
thro'  thesand 


The  sand  avound  the  rod  crushed  to 
a  fine  powder. 

The  pulverized  sand  at  the  head  of 
the  rod  as  usual. 

The  chain  was  broken. 


, 


16r  &  168.  A  brass  blunderbuss  barrel  of  threc-fourlhs  of  an  inch  bore, 
was  charged  with  one  inch  of  powder  and  ten  inches  of  packed  sand,  a 
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wooden  plug  beins  placed  between  the  powder  and  sand.  Od  firing,  the 
plug  was  Bplity  and  all  the  sand  driven  out,  but  the  pieces  of  the  plug  re- 
mained in  the  barrel,  which  was  apparently  uninjured.  The  same  barrel 
burst  with  one  inch  of  powder  and  ten  inches  of  packed  sand,  with  a  coni- 
cal wooden  plus  between  the  sand  and  the  powder. 

169.  A  pistol  barrel  of  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  bore,  burst  with  one 
inch  of  powder  and  eight  inches  of  packed  sand,  without  wad  or  plue. 

170.  An  old  musket  barrel  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  bore,  was  loaded 
with  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  powder  and  fhre  inches  of  packed  sand, 
without  wad  or  plug.  On  firing,  the  barrel  was  burst,  but  the  sand  was  not 
driven  out 

172.  A  piece  of  musket  barrel,  taken  from  near  the  muzzle,  and  opea  at 
both  ends*  was  charged  at  one  end,  with  five  and  a  half  inches  of  brick 
dust,  hard  rammed,  and  at  the  other,  with  five  and  a  half  inches  of  sand, 
well  packed,  with  one  inch  of  powder  between  them,  a  priming  hole  being 
bored  to  communicate  the  fire.  The  explosion  of  the  powder  burst  the 
barrel,  but  neither  the  sand  nor  the  brick  dust  was  driven  out. 

177  to  184.  A  pistol  barrel  made  of  twisted  iron,  and  of  great  strength, 
the  bore  being  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  was  fired  with  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  of  powder,  and  the  following  loads  of  sand,  each  one,  with,  and  with* 
out,  a  wad,  viz:  three  inches,  four  inches,  five  inches,  and  six  inches.  In 
all  these  trials  the  sand  was  driven  out  without  causing  the  barrel  to  bur»t 

185.  The  same  pistol  barrel  was  loaded  with  one  inch  of  powder,  and 
eight  and  one-fourth  inches  of  sand,  with  a  conical  plug  between  the  sand 
and  the  powder.     On  firing,  the  sand  was  forced  out. 

186.  The  same  barrel  was  charged  with  one  inch  of  powder  and  eight 
and  one-fourth  inches  of  sand,  without  wad  or  plug.  On  firing,  the  sand 
was  driven  out,  and  the  barrel  was  burst. 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  determine  a  limit  to  the  resistance  opposed  bj 
sand,  it  was  resolved  to  make  use  of  a  twentj-four  pound  cannon.    It  was 


sionallj  of  great  importance.  Application  was  therefore  made  to  the  ord- 
nance department  for  permission  to  experiment  with  an  old  pattern  twenty- 
four  pounder,  laying  at  Fort  Adams,  which'  permission  was  very  liberally 
and  readily  granted.  The  length  of  the  bore  of  this  piece  was  about  nine 
feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bore  5^^^^  inches.  It  was  first  fired  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  with  eight  pounds  of  powder  and  one  foot  of  sand,  after- 
wards  with  the  same  quantity  of  powoer  and  two  feet  of  sand,  again  with 
the  same  quantity  of  powder  and  three  feet  of  sand,  and  so  on,  the  depth  of 
the  sand  constantly  increasing  by  one  foot,  until  the  bore  was  full.  The 
gun  was  then  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and  loaded  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  powder,  and  filled  up  to  the  mozzle  with  sand,  well  packed,  with- 
out wad  or  plug.  It  was  afterwards  charged  in  a  similar  manner,  a  cone  of 
wood  being  interposed  between  the  powder  and  the  sand.  In  these  two 
oases  the  fire  was  communicated  to  the  charge  by  means  of  a  priming  tnbe, 
passing  down  through  the  aand  firom  the  mozzle  of  the  gun.  Afterwards 
the  gun  was  charged  in  the  same  manner,  and  fired  by  means  of  the  vent 
A  better  quality  of  powder  was  then  used,  and  the  quantity  was  increased 
to  sixteen  pounds.  The  gun  was  several  times  fired  with 'this  charge,  the 
bore  being  filled  up  to  the  muzzle  with  sand  well  packed.    In  every  in* 
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stance  the  sand  was  forced  oat  without  apparent  injury  to  the  gun.  It  ap» 
peared,  therefore,  that  the  resistance  of  the  sand,  though  yerj  great,  was 
not  sufficient  to  burst  a  twentj-four  pound  cannon. 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  foregoing  phenomenal  appears  to 
be,  that  whenever  direct  pressure  is  applied,  the  angu- 
lar and  irregular  shaped  fragments  composing  the  sand, 
immediatelr  form  themselves  into  a  natural  arch,  sup- 
ported against  the  sides  of  the  tube.    The  annexed 
sketch  indicates  the  manner  in  which  this  may  take 
place.    In  every  instance  where  the  sand  was  violent- 
ly forced  from  the  tube,  the  sides  of  it  were  found  to 
be  lined  with  a  quantity  of  fine  dust,  and  a  mass  of 
puUerized  sand  was  generally  found  at  the  head  of  the 
piston  A.     The  inside  of    the  tube  was  abraded  or 
scratched,  particularly  at  that  part,  a  short  distance 
above  the  piston,  against  which  the  arch^  or  more  strictly,  the  inverted  dome 
of  sand,  may  be  supposed  to  have  abutted.     The  dust  found  on  the  sides 
of  the  tube  was  always  of  a  blueish  colour,  which  was  attributed  to  the  in- 
termixture of  a  small  portion  of  metallic  oxide  derived  from  the  brass* 
Some  experiments  which  were  made  went  to  show  that  it  was  very  impor- 
tant that  the  sand  should  be  perfectly  dry.     The  injurious  effect  of  mois- 
ture may  bie  explained  by  supposing  that  it  impedes  the  free  motion  of  the 
particles  among  themselves,  and  prevents  their  promptly  assuming  the  arch 
form;  it  cements  the  sand  into  a  mass,  which  is  expelled  from  the  tube  as  a 
solid  body  would  be.    In  the  case  of  the  twenty-four  pounder,  it  appears 
that  the  force  necessary  to  burst  the  gun,  was  greater  than  that  required  to 
reduce  sand  to  an  impalpable  powder,  that  is,  to  crush  and  destroy  the  ma- 
terials of  which  the  arch  of  sand  was  composed.    It  is  probable  that  coarse 
emery,  from  its  extreme  hardness,  would  oppose  a  resistance  sufficient  to 
burst  a  cannon,  but  an  opportunity  has  not  offered  to  make  the  trial. 

The  experience  at  Fort  Adams,  proves  that  the  resistance  offered  by  sand 
is  quite  sufficient  for  blasting  rocks,  and  the  advantages  attending  its  use, 
are,  that  it  is  much  less  troublesome  than  the  usual  mode,  and  that  it  is  per- 
fectly safe.    To  ensure  success,  the  space  left  above  the  powder  should 
heve  a  length  of  ten  or  twelve  times  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  the  hole. 
To  communicate  fire  to  the  powder,  a  slip  of  paper  is  rolled  into  a  tube 
about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     This  priming  tube  is  secured 
by  being  tied  round  in  two  places  with  thread,  and  one  end  is  made  a  little 
larger  than  the  other,  so  that  any  required  length  may  be  obtained  by  joia- 
ing  several  together.     The  charge  of  powder  being  in  its  place,  the  priming 
tube  18  Inserted  and  filled,  it  is  then  pressed  against  one  side  of  the  hole^ 
and  the  sand  is  slowly  poured  in.    A  slender  stick  of  hard-wood  is  rapidly 
worked  op  and  down  in  the  sand  as  it  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  thus  every 
part  l>ecomes  well  packed.     By  this  mode  of  operating  there  is,  of  course,  no 
danger  of  communicating  fire  to  the  powder  in  the  act  of  loading,  an  acci- 
dent very  liable  to  happen  in  blasting  in  the  common  way.    The  safest  and 
most  convenient  method  of  firing  the  blast  Is  by  means  of  a  small  slip  of 
paper  which  has  been  dipped  in  a  solution  of  salt-petre,  and  dried. 

It  was  intended  to  make  examinations  on  other  points  connected  with  the 
phenomena  observed  by  M.  Burnand,  but  the  requisite  leisure  has  not  been 
at  command.  The  subject  merits  further  investigation  with  a  view  to  mak« 
iBg  useful  practical  applications  of  some  of  the  remarkable  properties  which 
sand  ia  found  to  possess. 
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(COITTIVVXB  VBOM  p.  17) 

Of  the  Lathe. 

The  lathe  for  turning  cores  consists  generally  oF  foor  stakes  driTen  into 
the  ground,  and  surmounted  bj  a  kind  oF  rectangular  frame  of  wood;  the 
two  pieces  of  this  frame  which  stand  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
spindle  of  the  core,  maj  be  called  the  transoms;  their  distance  apart  Taries 
with  the  diameter  of  the  core.  The  transom  which  is  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  workman,  as  he  faces  the  lathe,  has  a  copper  gudgeon  box  to  receive 
that  part  of  the  spindle  which  is  next  to  the  smaller  base  of  the  swell:  this 
base  should  rest  against  the  gudgeon  when  the  spindle  is  on  the  lathe.  The 
other  transom  is  furnished  with  a  square  piece  of  iron,  which  forms  the 
nut  of  a  screw  terminating  in  a  point,  and  intended  to  support  the  end  of 
the  shaft,  in  which  there  is  a  small  conical  hole  to  receire  the  end  of  the 
screw.     A  crank,  with  a  rectangular  hole  in  it,  is  adjusted  to  the  upper 

S art  of  the  spindle  which  it  serves  to  turn.     A  weight  suspended  to  an  iroo 
ook,  prevents  the  spindle  from  leaving  the  gudgeon  box. 

Of  the  preparation  of  Sand  Cores. 

Cores  of  sand  are  formed  on  a  nucleus  of  claj.  The  spindle  is  fint 
placed  in  the  lathe,  turning  the  screw  until  the  small  base  of  the  swell 
touches  the  gudgeon,  so  that  the  swell  is  between  the  two  transoms.  After 
having  put  in  place  the  doable  hook  to  which  the  weight  is  suspeoded,  the 
workman  rolls  a  rope  of  otraw  around  the  spindle,  makinc  three  or  four 
turns.  This  rope  is  kept  in  its  place  by  wooden  pins,  wnicb  are  burst 
doriog  the  process  of  drjring  and  casting.  He  then  applies  several  layers  of 
clay,  until  the  nucleus  has  the  dimeasions  of  the  pattern.  Before  the  on- 
cleos  is  quite  dry,  several  holes  are  made  in  it,  in  order  that  the  sand  may 
adhere  more  readily. 

The  model  of  the  core  is  a  copper  box,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  plane 
through  the  centre,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  eye«  Its  interior  fona 
and  dimensions  are  those  of  the  core,  allowing  a  few  points  in  excess  for 
shrinking,  if  the  projectile  is  of  a  large  caliber.  This  shrinking  cannot  ex« 
ceed  three  points  in  twelve  inch  shells;  it  is  almost  insensiue  in  small 
ones. 

One  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  box  is  terminated  by  a  plane,  and  conse- 
quently remains  open,  when  the  shell  is  to  have  a  culot;  in  the  contrary 
case  when  the  shell  is  to  be  concentric,  that  hemisphere  is  pierced  at  the 
pole,  with  a  hole  through  which  the  sand  is  introduced,  and  which  is  after- 
wards closed  by  a  cap.  The  other  hemisphere,  that  which  is  firat  filled, 
has  a  hole  of  the  diameter  of  the  core  of  the  eye,  and  is  firmly  fixed  in  a 
piece  of  wood  which  is  let  into  a  tripod  stand. 

The  two  parts  of  the  box  are  connected  by  a  groove,  and  faateoed  to- 

SBther  by  a  ring  which  embraces  the  upper  hemisphere^  and  which  is  ood« 
ned  by  two  hooks,  acting  at  the  extremities  of  a  diameter. 
To  fill  the  lower  hemisphere  for  the  purpose  of  moulding  the  core,  first 
place  the  spindle  furnishea  with  the  nucleus,  and  with  the  core  of  the  eye, 
which  should  be  made  of  clay  with  great  accuracy,  calibered,  and  finished 
dry  on  the  laihe.  The  swell  of  the  spindle  should  rest  against  a  snail 
plate  of  iron  fixed  to  the  stand,  so  that  the  distance  from  the  swell  to  the 
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^  core  Bhall  be  constaiitt  and  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  traverse  to  the 
I  mould  of  the  shellt  added  to  the  thickoeis  of  the  netal.  That  thickoeUy 
measared  at  the  eye  of  the  shell,  is  then  subject  to  no  yariation,  if  the  tra- 
verseSf  the  flasks,  and  the  spindles,  are  perfectly  alike,  and  if  the  latter 
correspond  with  the  spindles  of  the  models.  In  rammine  the  sand  into  the 
first  hemisphere,  the  workmen  should  be  careful  to  withdraw  the  spindle  a 
little,  and  to  be  certain  that  it  rests  against  the  plate  of  iron  above  men- 
tioned; for  the  ramming  of  the  sand  below  the  nucleus  of  the  core  tends  to 
rsise  the  spindle. 

The  rammers  used  are  curved,  and  may  be  made  either  of  iron  or  wood. 
When  the  box  is  perfectly  full,  the  sand  is  leveled  with  a  rule,  then 
smoothed  and  compressed  with  a  trowel,  if  the  shell  is  to  have  a  culot:  if 
not,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fill  the  box  by  ramming  closely,  and  to  stop  the 
bole  with  sand,  which  is  afterwards  compressed  by  applying  the  cap.  To 
withdraw  the  core  from  the  mould,  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  box  is  taken 
oS^  whilst  the  lower  remains  fixed  in  the  wood.  The  end  of  the  spindle  ia 
inserted  in  a  hole  made  in  the  stand;  the  core  being  then  perfectly  free 
may  be  trimmed  at  the  seam,  or  circle  of  junction,  which  always  leaves  a 
kind  of  bur  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove. 

The  core  when  trimmed,  is  dipped  into  clayey  water,  made  more  glutin-* 
oua  by  the  addition  of  horse  dung:  very  fine  powdered  coal  is  also  added  to 
the  water:  this  coat  of  coal  dust  prevents  the  sand  from  adhering  to  the 
metal,  if  the  mixture  is  not  sufficiently  adhesive,  the  powdered  coal  doea 
not  stick  to  the  core,  but  becomes  detached  and  floats  on  the  metal,  which 
causes  large  wrinkles  about  the  eye  of  the  shell.  After  this,  the  core  ia 
tfaoroucbly  dried;  the  least  quantity  of  water  remaining  in  it  would  either 
make  the  casting  fail,  or  would  produce  great  defects  about  the  eye.  It  ia 
always  better  to  bake  the  core  too  much  than  too  little,  and  failures  are 
generally  attributable  to  the  neglect  of  this  precaution.  The  purer  the  sand 
the  more  easily  it  is  dried;  but  it  is  necessary  to  use  sand  containing  a  little 
clay,  in  order  that  the  core  may  have  the  requisite  consistence. 

Common  salt  has  the  property  of  causing  sand  to  harden  very  readily;  a 
aolotion  of  salt,  enables  us,  therefore,  to  use  very  loose  sand,  which  is  a 
great  advantage;  but  cores  made  in  this  manner  must  be  used  immediately, 
for  aalt,  being  very  hygrometric,  would,  in  twenty-four  hours,  absorb  water 
enough  to  spoil  the  casting.  This  method  therefore  can  be  used  only  under 
particular  circumstances.  Generally  speaking,  the  cores  should  be  exposed 
to  a  red  heat,  unless  salt  be  used:  they  may  be  dried  on  the  trunnel  head 
without  expense. 

Of  the  preparaiion  of  Cores  of  Clay. 

The  nucleus  is  made  in  the  manner  before  described,  taking  care  to  in- 
sert straw  in  the  groove  of  the  spindle  when  it  is  solid.  It  is  dried  at  the 
doors  of  the  furnace,  avoiding  immediate  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  and  thus 
burning  the  straw.  When  the  nucleus  is  dried,  it  is  fixed  better  on  the 
spindle,  and  prevented  from  slipping  towards  the  swell,  by  means  of  a  bit 
of  slate  introduced  into  one  of  the  holes  msde  in  the  spindle.  After  an- 
other layer  of  clay  has  been  added  to  the  nucleus,  a  second  piece  of  slate  ia 
inserted  in  the  hole  at  the  end  of  the  spindle.  The  core  is  then  aeain  dried, 
replaced  on  the  lathe,  and  thus  the  operation  is  continued  until  it  has  receiv- 
ed  the  requisite  dimensions,  calculated  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
projectile,  and  the  contraction  of  the  clay  by  a  red  heat.  The  number  of 
layers  given  to  each  coie,  and  consequently,  the  number  of  times  it  is  dried. 
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Ttries  with  the  caliber  of  the  shell.  At  Hayange,  fire  successiire  layen 
were  formerly  added  to  the  Docleus  for  twelve  inch  shells^  and  two  only 
for  six  inch  or  eight  inch  howitzea.  At  the  furnaces  of  the  Ardennes,  the 
cores  even  for  twelve  inch  shells  were  made  in  three  layers.  The  process 
must  necessarily  diflfer  according  to  the  quality  of  the  clay,  its  power  of  re- 
taining moisture,  and  the  degree  of  heat  requisite  for  drying  it.  Although 
the  dimensions  of  the  last  coat  of  clay  given  to  all  the  cores,  are  regulated 
by  the  same  pattern,  calculated  on  the  dimensions  of  the  cavity  and  the 
t  contraction  of  the  clay,  the  finished  cores  have  never  the  same  dimensions; 
they  have  not  only  lost  their  sphericity,  but  some  have  become  too  large, 
others  too  small.  They  therefore  undergo  another  operation,  called  drtu- 
ing.    They  are  first  examined  by  the  aid  of  three  instruments,  the  ring 

Kuge,  the  half  circle,  which  is  a  section  of  the  core,  and  the  caliber  plate 
r  the  eye.  The  parts  where  they  are  too  large  are  then  scraped  with  a 
knife,  and  clay  is  added  where  the  dimensions  are  too  small.  This  opera* 
tion  is  performed  by  hand,  and  there  is  consequently  no  certaintj  of  accu- 
racy. It  is  essential  that  the  last  coat  of  clay  given  on  the  lathe  should  be 
very  thin,  in  order  that  the  defects  of  form,  which  evidently  result  from 
the  great  contraction  of  clay  by  heat,  may  take  place  in  the  last  layer  but 
one,  which  ought  to  be  so  thick  that  the  core  before  being  dried,  should  have, 
at  least,  the  dimensions  it  is  to  have  when  finished  and  dried.  Instead  of 
performing  the  operation  of  dressing  by  hand,  it  might  be  done  on  the  lathe, 
by  substituting  for  the  pattern  board  a  piece  of  iron,  or  tempered  steel,  and 
scouring  the  core  with  a  paste  of  clay  mixed  with  sand.  The  core  of  the 
eye  should  be  turned  when  dry,  and  reduced  with  a  chisel  to  its  exact  di- 
mensions.  This  remark  applies  equally  to  cores  of  sand,  and  to  those  of 
clay.  When  the  core  has  been  dressed,  it  is  blackened  with  coal  powder, 
and  again  dried. 

If  the  inspector,  in  verifying  the  cores  with  the  gauge  intended  for  that 
purpose,  finds  any  that  are  too  small,  he  should  break  them  at  once:  t>ecaa8e 
cores  after  having  been  dried  and  blackened  cannot  be  increased  in 
size.  The  workmen,  who  often  judge  erroneously  of  their  own  interest, 
and  who  moreover  pay  little  regard  to  that  of  others,  would  secretly  use 
these  cores  without  alteration,  with  the  hope,  doubtless  unfounded,  that  the 
defect  of  a  projectile  of  which  the  metal  should  be  too  thick,  would  not  be 
perceived  in  the  inspections. 

It  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  cores  which  are  too  large;  they  may  be  correct- 
ed by  scraping  and  blackening  them  a  second  time.  Generally  speaking, 
the  cores  are  blackened  after  having  been  dressed,  and  they  are  again  dried. 

The  mere  description  of  these  different  processes,  shows  that  whatever 
degree  of  care  is  bestowed  on  cores  made  of  clay,  it  is  impossible,  in 
making  a  great  number,  to  have  them  exactly  alike.  It  is  therefore  much 
tietter  to  make  them  of  ssnd. 

Of  Uie  preparation  of  the  Mould. 

To  prepare  the  mould  the  workman  places  the  upper  hemisphere  of  tbe 
model  on  a  board  furnished  with  two  battens,  which  enables  him  to  seize  it 
more  easily  underneath.  He  then  inserts  the  spindle  into  the  hole  of  the 
traverse,  and  places  the  drag  on  the  moulding  board.  By  turning  the  flask 
he  makes  sure  that  it  touches  the  board,  and  that  it  rests  against  the  swell 
of  tbe  spindle,  which  is  an  essential  point.  If  the  flask  did  not  touch  tbe 
board  the  projectile  would  be  flattened,  the  polar  diameter  becoming  too 
small:  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  flask  rested  on  the  board|  and  the  traverse  did 
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not  toacb  the  swell  of  the  spindle,  the  metal  of  the  projecttle  wonld  be  too 
thin  near  the  eje.    These  defects  are  bnt  too  often  met  with,  because  the 
flasks  are  warped  out  of  shape.     After  the  flasks  have  been  properly  placed, 
the  aste  is  fixed;  that  is  to  saj,  if  the  shell  is  to  be  cast  with  the«je  down- 
wards; if  the  reverse,  the  vertical  part  of  the  gate  wonld  be  placed  in  the 
sand  of  the  cope.    The  workman  supports  with  one  hand  the  foot  of  the 
gate,  which  he  adjusts  on  one  side  against  the  model,  and  on  the  other 
against  the  vertical  part  of  the  gate,  around  which  he  iromediatelj  packs  a 
little  sand.    As  his  assistant  fills  the  flask  the  moulder  compresses  the  sand, 
either  with  his  hand,  in  the  angles,  or  in  the  middle,  with  a  wooden  paddle. 
If  he  is  forming  the  mould  of  a  large  shell,  he  places  the  ears,  and  when 
the  sand  has  reached  a  proper  height,  he  presses  the  sand  against  them  with 
his  thumb,  and  supports  the  rings  until  thej  are  fixed.     As  soon  as  the 
flask  is  entirely  filled  and  the  sand  has  been  well  rammed,  the  workman 
removes  the  superfluous  sand  with  a  rule,  forms  a  funnel  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  gate,  and  with  a  needle  pierces  the  sand  in  several  places,  to 
make  vents,  particularly  above  the  ears^.     He  then  turns  the  flask  on  an- 
other board,  furnished  also  with  battens,  and  called  the  faise  bottom;  he 
removes  the  moulding  board,  places  the  other  hemisphere  of  the  model  in  its 
groove,  and  lays  the  second  part  of  the  flask  on  the  first,  by  making  the 
dowels  enter  their  corresponding  holes;  he  sprinkles  powdered  charcoal 
on  the  model  and  on  the  sand,  to  prevent  the  fresh  sand  from  adhering  to 
the  first,  and  fills  the  flask  as  he  had  before  done,  taking  care  to  compress 
the  sand  a  little  more  firmly  if  the  projectile  is  to  be  cast  with  the  eye  up- 
permost.    To  remove  the  model  the  workman  inserts  a  small  bar  of  iron 
into  the  mortise  of  the  spindle,  slips  under  this  bar  a  piece  of  wood,  such 
as  a  paddle  for  instance,  which  resting  on  the  sides  of  the  flask,  acts  as  a 
wedge  under  the  bar,  so  that  the  model  pressed  against  the  sand,  may  not 
be  displaced  when  the  flask  is  removed.    Turning  the  flask  then  on  its 
side,  he  strikes  a  few  blows  with  his  paddle  on  the  model,  and  detaches  it, 
after  having  withdrawn  the  iron  bar  which  confined  it.     He  then  places  the 
model  on  a  level  board,  fills  the  hole  left  by  the  spindle,  and  smooths  the 
mould  with  the  mushroom  and  the  sage  leaf;  two  small  iron  tools,  which  are 
used  only  for  this  purpose,  and  the  forms  of  which  are  sufficiently  indicated 
by  their  names. 

The  moulder  uses  the  same  method  to  remove  the  first  hemisphere  of  the 
model:  he  withdraws  the  ears;  lays  the  mould  on  a  tripod  stand  without  a 
top;  places  the  core,  measuring  with  a  T  the  distance  at  which  it  should  be 
from  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  shell,  and  fixes  it  firmly  either  by  in- 
serting a  key  into  the  mortise  of  the  spindle,  or  by  driving  nails  between 
the  stem  of  the  spindle  and  the  sides  of  the  hole  in  the  traverse.  Having 
done  this,  he  again  joins  the  flasks  and  presses  them  closely  together,  either 
with  key  bolts,  if  the  flasks  are  of  cast  iron,  or  with  small  hooks  attached 
to  the  wooden  flasks. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  two  flasks  were  not  pressed  together  sufliciently, 
the  projectile  would  have  a  thick  seam,  which  would  be  injurious  to  it,  and 
it  might  also  become  too  large  in  a  polar  direction.  The  latter  cause  added 
to  the  compression  of  the  sand  by  the  expansion  and  weight  of  the  metal, 
often  produces  elongated  projectiles.  On  the  other  hand  they  would  be 
flattened,  if  in  moulding,  the  flask  rested  only  orf  the  swell  of  the  spindle, 
and  left  an  interval  between  it  and  the  moulding  board.  The  flattening  of 
a  shell  may  also  be  occasioned  by  using  too  much  sand  to  stop  the  hole  of 
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the  false  spindle;  it  is  therefore  better  to  suppress  the  false  spindle  of  the 
model  tor  calibers  of  six  or  eight  inches,  as  the  flasks  when  filled  with  sand 
are  still  manageable. 

To  remove  the  model  in  that  case,  the  two  flasks  are  inverted  together, 
a  nail  driven  between  the  traverse  and  the  spindle,  and  the  hemisphere 
containing  the  eje  is  first  removed. 

Of  casting  and  finishing  hollow  Projectiles. 

The  liquid  metal  should  form  a  continuous  stream,  small  at  first, in  order 
not  to  injure  the  mould.  If  the  projectile  is  so  large  that  the  mould  cau- 
uot  be  filled  by  a  single  ladle  full,  tliej  should  follow  each  other  withoot 
interruption,  and  the  contents  of  one  should  be  poured  into  another,  instead 
of  being  introduced  immediately  into  the  mould.  The  bottom  of  the  ladle 
IS  of  hammered  iron,  ^hich  the  moulder  covers  with  clav,  with  which  he 
also  lines  the  edge.  He  renews  the  lining  at  each  casting,  and  dries  it  oa 
the  hot  slag. 

An  assistant  holding  in  one  hand  a  piece  of  wood,  and  in  the  other  a 
piercer,  cleans  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  prevents  the  slag  from  running 
into  the  mould.  It  is  necessary  that  the  ^ases  which  are  dt;veloped  io  the 
core  should  escape  freely;  if  they  do  not  immediately  appear,  either  at  the 
vents,  or  principally  at  the  eye,  where  they  ought  to  burn  nith  a  bluei&h 
flame,  the  assistant  inserts  his  pierce  in  the  grouve  of  the  spindle,  and  pre- 
sents a  piece  of  lighted  wood,  to  set  fire  to  the  gases,  and  facilitate  their 
escape.  If  the  core  has  been  badly  dried,  or  if  the  sand  of  the  mould  is  luo 
wet,  these  gases  are  at  first  found  in  so  great  a  quantity,  that  being  unable 
to  escape  entirely,  they  prevent  the  metal  from  entering  the  mould;  it  then 
rises  in  the  gate,  and  the  casting  fails.  That  accident  may  also  happen  if 
the  metal  is  poured  in  too  rapidly  at  first;  without  exactly  rising,  it  some- 
times receives  from  the  same  causes,  a  motion  in  the  interior  of  the  mould; 
in  that  case,  little  scales  are  formed  on  the  projectile,  which  adhere  but 
slightly  to  the  mass  of  the  metal,  and  which  are  easily  detached  with  a 
hammer,  particularly  about  the  eye  and  the  ears;  this  injures  the  shell  and 
may  become  a  cause  of  rejection. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  casting,  when  the  metal,  though  hard,  is 
still  quite  hot,  the  upper  flask  is  removed,  and  the  gate  detached  with  a 
hammer;  the  spindle  of  the  core  is  then  inserted  in  a  winch  and  withdrawn. 
To  draw  out  the  spindles  of  sand  cores,  a  greater  effort  is  required  thao  for 
those  of  clay,  because  the  straw  which  envelopes  them  is  more  burnt  in  the 
latter,  on  account  of  the  greater 4)eat  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  drying. 

The  bur  which  is  formed  about  the  eye  is  next  removed  with  a  rasp. 
This  operation  requires  particular  care,  to  prevent  breaking  the  eye,  which 
would  almost  always  happen  if  it  were  rasped  at  too  low  a  temperature,  or 
if  the  bur  were  too  thick;  this  occurs  when  the  swell  of  the  spindle  of  the 
core  does  not  exactly  fill  the  cavity  formed  by  that  of  the  model,  the  greater 
base  of  which  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  orifice  of  the  eye.  The  requisite 
dimensions  are  given  to  the  eye  by  means  of  a  six  sided  reamer,  and  they 
are  verified  by  a  gauge.  The  eyes,  which  from  the  inattention  of  the  work- 
man, are  not  sufficiently  large,  are  afterwards  reamed  out  when  cold:  a 
countersink  in  the  form  of  a  very  obtuse  truncated  cone,  serves  to  remove 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  eye. 

It  is  advisable  to  remove  the  projectiles  out  of  the  foundry  while  they 
are  yet  hot|  in  order  to  sprinkle  water  on  them,  and  facilitate  the  removal 
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of  the  sand.  But  this  sprinkling  of  water  increases  the  contraction  per* 
ceptiblj:  attention  should  therefore  be  paid  to  it,  in  determining  the  di- 
mensions of  the  model. 

When  the  projectile  has  become  cold,  it  is  hsnded  over  to  the  finisher 
who  places  it  on  a  bench  composed  of  two  pieces  that  do  not  touch  each 
other,  between  which  it  is  secured  by  means  of  wedges.  He  breaks  the 
core  with  a  hook  and  a  kind  of  chisel,  turns  the  shell  several  times,  to 
emptj  it  entirely,  and  by  means  of  a  hammer  and  a  rasp,  removes  the  sand 
which  still  adheres  to  the  surface.  This  sand  adheres  more  strongly  in 
proportion  as  it  contains  more  clay;  it  is  often  necessary  to  chip  the  metal 
in  order  to  remove  the  sand  entirely.  This  facilitates  oxidation,  and  in- 
jures the  appearance  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  projectile.  We  have  in- 
dicated the  method  of  preventing  this  defect,  by  mixing  the  sand  with  the 
dust  of  mineral  coal,  coke,  or  charcoal,  and  by  wetting  the  projectiles  im- 
mediately after  they  are  cast.  The  seam  and  any  roughness  of  the  surface 
are  removed  by  the  chisel. 

Projectiles  which  are  of  irregular  dimensions  should  be  always  rejected, 
unless  they  can  be  ground  to  a  proper  form.  Permission  is  sometimes  given 
to  dress  with  the  chisel  a  certain  number  of  these  defective  projectiles, 
which  produces  very  bad  results;  especially  if  it  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  metal  on  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  shell.  Those  which  are 
carefully  ground  have  a  very  handsome  appearance;  but,  in  common  with 
those  which  are  dressed  with  the  chisel,  they  have  the  great  fault  of  being 
liable  to  rust. 

Of  the  manufacture  of  Shot, 

Shot  were  formerly  cast  in  iron  moulds,  called  ehellai  they  were  after- 
wards hammered.  It  is  about  ten  years  since  the  casting  of  them  in  sand 
commenced:  a  great  improvement,  which  however,  is  not  yet  definitively 
adopted. 

The  iron  moulds  consist  of  two  equal  parts,  which  are  let  into  each 
other:  each  half  is  furnished  with  two  handles.  The  gate,  which  is  very 
wide  at  the  mouth,  is  placed  at  the  highest  point;  the  plane  of  junction  or 
rather  the  joint,  is  vertical  at  Hayange,  and  horizontal  at  some  other 
founderies,  as  for  instance  at  those  of  Niederbrunn. 

The  models  for  these  moulds  are  made  of  copper,  encased  in  wood  to 
prevent  their  being  altered  by  use.  The  inner  surface  of  the  copper  serves 
to  make  a  core  of  sand  which  forms  the  cavity  of  one  half  of  the  mould. 
As  the  exterior  surface  of  the  moulds  may  be  left  rough  and  uneven,  they  are 
cast  uncovered;  that  is,  the  model  is  merely  impressed  in  the  sand,  and  re- 
moved without  covering  the  hollow  thus  made,  which  is  then  filled  with  the 
liquid  metal.  In  this  way  large  objects,  of  which  the  under  surface  only 
is  required  to  be  exact,  are  generally  cast.  In  this  way  it  is  evident  that 
the  joint  of  the  mould  is  horizontal  when  it  is  cast.  The  interior  of  these 
moulds  is  not  spherical.  The  vertical  radius  is  smaller  than  the  horizontal, 
which  is  that  of  the  joint.  The  following  differences  are  allowed,  di,  3, 
^,  1^,  2,  If  points,  for  the  calibers  of  24,  16,  12,  8,  6,  4,  respectively. 
These  data  nave  been  furnished  by  experience. 

These  moulds  produce,  therefore,  spheroids  flattened  in  the  horizontal  di- 
rection, perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  junction.  The  shot  obtained  from 
them  are  consequently  a  little  reinforced  at  the  seam  or  bur  occasioned  by 
the  joint,  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  so;  because  that  part  re- 
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ceifet  under  the  hammer,  a  great  number  of  blows  which  tends  conseqaent- 
\j  ttt  diminish  this  great  circle  and  to  increase  those  perpendicular  to  it 

In  many  founderies  it  is  moreover  customary  to  remove  the  bur  with  the 
rasp,  when  the  shot  have  been  heated  for  hammering ;  that  operation,  which 
is  verj  bad,  as  we  shall  see,  also  requires  that  the  projectiles  should  be 
lamr  at  the  seam  when  they  leave  the  mould. 

la  casting  shot,  the  two  parts  of  the  mould  are  joined  together,  after 
having  been  washed  with  muddj  water.  They  are  placetl  on  a  piece  of 
cast  iron  furnished  at  the  two  extremities  with  two  arms,  which  serve  to  hold 
the  moulds,  and  by  means  of  which  they  can  be  wedged  together.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  gate  should  be  vertical, and  the  handles  turned  outwards. 
They  are  connected  in  sets  consisting  generally  of  about  twenty  moulds. 

The  metal  is  dipped  out  from  the  crucible  of  the  furnace  with  ladles,  and 
is  poured  into  the  moulds  in  a  regular  stream,  care  being  taken  to  skim  it 
constantly. 

» 

Of  casting  Shot  in  Sand. 

The  moulds  for  shot  are  made  of  9and  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  for 
howitzes.  When  this  method  of  fabrication  was  first  ordered  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Moselle,  in  18£4,  it  was  directed  to  rull  the  shot  in  an 
iron  cylinder  before  hammering  them.  We  had  already  made  in  this  maa- 
ner,  in  1821,  about  fifty  shot,  which  we  showed  to  Lieut.  Gen.  Tyrlet,  who 
thinking  them  very  good,  took  several  of  them  to  show  the  committee  of 
artillery. 

Our  experiments  were  varied  in  diflferent  ways.  W*'e  used  both  the  metal 
which  furnishes  brittle  iron,  and  which  is  generally  used  for  making  pro- 
jectiles, and  the  metal  of  tough  iron,  with  which  carriage  flasks  were  then 
made;  the  shot  were  either  rolled,  or  hammered,  or  else  rolled  first  and  then 
hammered. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  which  we  have  derived  from  these  ex- 
periments: 

1st.  Shot  first  rolled  and  then  hammered,  are  very  superior  to  those 
which  have  undergone  only  one  of  these  operations. 

2nd.  Hammering  cannot  be  advantas^eously  replaced  by  rolling;  if  we  do 
not  wish  to  adopt  both  of  these  operations,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  retain 
the  former. 

Srd.  The  ore  of  tough  iron  gives  shot  of  a  more  even  surface  than  the  ore 
of  brittle  iron. 

4th.  The  sniall  cavities  which  often  appear  at  the  upper  pole  of  a  shot, 
occur  as  frequently  with  one  of  these  kinds  of  ores  as  with  the  other. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  small  cavities  in  question,  and  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  are  not  found  in  all  kinds  of  cast  iron.  There  are 
founderies  in  which  this  defect  is  scarcely  known;  shot  made  of  white  metal 
are  always  free  from  them;  but  they  have  others  still  greater.  We  shall 
return  to  this  subject  in  speaking  of  rolling,  hammering,  and  inspecting 
shot. 

0/  Modeh  for  Shot. 

The  models  of  shot  resemble  those  of  hollow  projectiles;  but  they  have 
only  one  spindle,  which  is  pierced  at  the  upper  end  with  a  mortice  to  re- 
ceive a  small  ruler,  and  is  of  use  onl  v  for  removing  the  model.  If  shot  are 
to  be  only  rolled,  or  to  be  hammered  after  rolling,  the  models  ohould  be 
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spherical,  eicept  that  of  the  twenty-four  pounder  shot,  because  the  weight 
of  this  projectile  maj  compress  the  sand,  and  cause  it  to  give  waj  unless  it 
is  very  firmly  rammed. 

The  models  of  shot  which  are  to  be  hammered  without  first  rolling  them, 
should  be  made  a  little  full  at  the  plane  of  juncture.  For  this  purpose  they 
are  flattened  in  the  contrary  direction;  if  of  a  heavy  caliber  this  nattving 
should  commence  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  poles.  The  reasons 
for  adopting;  this  form  have  been  already  given. 

We  have  often  remarked  that  all  projectiles  undergo  a  slight  depression 
along  the  seam,  both  above  and  below;  this  fact  is  probably  connected  with 
the  phenomenon  of  the  contraction  of  a  fluid  vein  escaping  from  an  orifice. 
It  would  follow  that  all  the  models  ought  to  be  a  little  full  at  the  plane  of 
junction;  but  it  is  not  so,  because  the  workman  striking  gently  on  the 
models  to  disengage  them  from  the  sand,  cannot  avoid  enlarging  the  mould 
at  the  equatorial  diameter:  the  smoll  increase  of  diameter  which  results 
from  this  cause,  compensates  for  the  depression  alluded  to. 

The  form  of  the  moulds  in  dififerent  cases,  should  therefore  be  governed 
by  the  reasons  heretofore  stated. 

In  turning  the  models  they  are  at  first  made  spherical;  if  necessary,  they 
are  afterwards  flattened,  according  to  a  particular  pattern  cut  out  of  sheet 
iron,  which  serves  as  a  guide.  These  models  should  rather  be  made  too 
large  than  two  small,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  because  they  can  be 
easily  reduced,  but  cannot  be  enlarged.  But  with  the  same  model  and  the 
same  metal  we  may  obtain  larger  or  smaller  shot,  according  to  the  manner 
of  ramming  the  sand. 

The  foot  of  the  gate  ought  to  be  thin  and  broad;  the  angles  at  the  end  which 
touches  the  model,  should  be  a  little  chamfered,  in  order  that  the  gate  may 
be  more  easily  detached. 

Of  Moulding  and  Casting  ShoU 

Several  shot  may  be  cast  at  one  time  in  one  flask,  by  arranging  the 
moulds  in  two  rows,  between  which  is  placed  a  principal  gutter,  running 
through  the  whole  length,  from  which  the  metal  passes  into  the  moulds  by 
small  channels  terminating  at  each  mould. 

For  this  purpO!»e  there  are  first  placed  on  the  moulding  board,  the  model 
hemispheres  without  spindles  snd  the  gates  according  to  the  arrangement 
they  are  to  have.  The  moulder  fills  the  flask,  packing  the  sand  as  it  is  put 
in,  smooths  it,  opens  the  mouth  of  the  gate,  makes  five  or  six  vents  with  a 
piercer  two  lines  thick,  and  turns  the  flask  on  a  fahe  bottom.  He  after- 
wards puts  in  their  places  the  other  hemispheres  furnished  with  spindles, 
sprinkles  powdered  charcoal  on  the  model  and  on  the  sand  to  prevent  the 
adhesion  of  the  fresh  sand,  places  the  second  part  of  the  flask,  taking  care 
to  fasten  the  hooks  or  bolts  and  fills  it,  compressing  the  sand  more  closely 
than  in  the  Hrst  flask,  especially  if  the  s^hot  are  of  a  large  calibre. 

To  remove  the  model,  the  workman  introduces  small  rulers  in  the  mor- 
tises of  the  spindles,  takes  off  the  flask  which  he  has  last  filled,  lays  it  on 
its  side,  proceeds  as  has  been  directed  for  the  shells,  and  joins  the  two 
flasks  again,  fastening  the  hooks  or  key  bolts  which  secure  them  together: 
the  mould  is  then  finished. 

The  metal  should  be  poured  in  more  slowly  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
liquid.  The  size  of  the  gate  ought  to  vary,  indeed,  with  the  degree  of  fluid- 
ity of  the  metal;  but  this  is  not  practicable. 

8* 
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When  the  metal  begins  to  become  solid,  the  flask  ahould  be  taroed  up- 
side down.  It  has  been  observed  that  when  this  is  not  done,  a  cavity  or  at 
least  a  slight  depression,  is  formed  at  the  superior  pole,  which  is  prevented 
by  upsetting  the  flasks.  The  bubble  of  gas  which  causes  it,  being  thus 
driven  back  towards  the  centre,  does  not  occasion  so  great  a  displacement 
of  Ae  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  shot  becomes  more  spherical,  it  is  very 
important  to  seize  the  proper  moment  for  turning  the  mould,  which  varies 
from  one  day  to  another,  if  the  metal  is  not  the  same. 

It  Is  particularly  this  defect  observed  in  shot  cast  in  sand,  and  seldom  io 
those  cast  in  iron  moulds,  which  has  caused  doubts  as  to  the  preferable 
method.  The  decision  has  been  at  length  made  in  favour  of  the  former, 
on  account  of  the  greater  accuracy  of  dimensions  and  form  in  the  shot  thus 
made,  and  of  the  smoothness  of  their  surface.  We  are  of  opinion  that  if 
shot  cast  in  iron  moulds,  which  are  otherwise  very  imperfect,  have  not  the 
defect  we  have  just  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  chieflj  attributed  to  the  position 
of  the  gate,  which  is  straight  and  terminates  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
mould.  This  arrangement  could  not  be  made  for  shot  cast  in  sand  moulds; 
the  gate  must  necessarilj  be  placed  at  the  plane  of  junction,  in  order  that 
the  metal  maj  run  along  the  inner  sides  of  the  mould,  without  falling  sod- 
denly  on  the  bottom,  which  would  not  fail  to  injure  it.  But  the  cause 
of  the  defect  being  known,  we  immediately  see  a  radical  remedy;  instead 
of  removing  it  at  the  expense  of  the  density  of  the  shot,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  make  at  the  upper  pole  of  the  mould  a  very  large  vent,  like  a  gate,  to 
place  the  mould  carefully  in  a  horizontal  position,  to  increase  a  little,  if 
necessary,  the  height  of  the  upper  flask,  in  order  that  the  liquid  metal  may 
be  subjected  to  a  greater  pressure,  and  to  pour  in  the  metal  very  slowly  to- 
wards the  last.  When  the  shot  are  cold  they  are  trimmed:  this  operation 
is  often  performed  with  a  hammer,  and  in  a  very  rough  manner,  when  the 
shot  have  been  cast  in  iron  moulds:  a  remedy  is  afterwards  attempted,  when 
they  are  hammered,  by  rasping  them  while  hot,  which  is  very  faulty.  It 
is  important  that  the  shot  should  be  carefully  trimmed  with  the  chisel, 
especially  if  they  are  to  be  only  rolled  afterwards. 

(to,  BX   COHTIirUXS    IK  OUR   FXZT.) 


Suggestions  in  regard  to  regulations  for  the  safety  of  Steam  Boilers.    By 

A.  C.  Jones,  Engineer. 

In  the  law  proposed  during  the  last  session  of  our  Congress,  for  regula- 
ting steam  vessels,  I  find  that  some  very  essential  matters  are  entirely  un- 
noticed; some  of  these  I  propose  to  pass  in  review.  First.  Nothing  is  said 
about  having  an  additional  safety  valve  to  the  boiler.  This,  however,  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  necessary  appendage,  as  it  is  of  importance  that  one  of  the 
valves  should  be  secured  by  fixing  a  box  or  basket  over  it,  to  prevent  it  be- 
ing overloaded.  The  regulation  adopted  abroad,  for  keeping  the  lock-up 
valve  from  adhering  to  its  seat,  namely,  to  examine  it  at  stated  times,  is  im- 
perfect, as  I  have  known  valves  to  cement  to  the  seat  in  a  few  hours  from 
the  time  of  examining  them.  The  following  simple  arrangement  would 
serve  to  keep  the  lock-up  valve  free.  Suppose  the  valve  to  be  loaded  with 
a  weight  placed  upon  it;  to  the  top  of  this  weight  a  cord,  or  small  chain,  is 
attached,  and  passing  through  the  cover  of  the  box,  is  carried  over  a  pulley 
and  made  fast  to  the  cord  connected  with  the  valve,  under  the  engineer's 
charge,  and  by  which  he  raises  it.    It  is  evident  that  when  the  engineer 
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niset  his  valve,  the  otk«r  will  be  opened  simultaneonsly,  and  conseqaeDtly 
the  lock-up  valve  will  be  prevented  from  cementing. 

In  (he  seventh  aectioo  of  the  law  referred  to,  directions  are  given  how 
the  engine  shall  be  managed  at  stopping  places.     The  method  in  common 
use  for  slacking  the  fire  is  to  open  the  furnace  doors,  and  nearly  to  cloa^ 
the  damper.     If  it  were  entirely  closed,  the  flame  would  come  out  at  the 
furnace  door.     This  method  is,  however,  very  defective.     I  have  found  by 
experience,  that  steam  will  be  generated  as  fast  for  a  limited  time,  under 
these  circumstances,  as  if  the  fire  was  in  active  combustion.    No  cold  air» 
or  very  little  of  it,  enters  the  fire  doors,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is 
DO  outlet  for  it,  and  the  active  heat  in  the  fuel  will,  therefore,  keep  the 
steam  high,  even  when  the  engine  is  running.    I  have  run  a  large  engine 
with  anthracite  coal,  which  being  fairly  ignited,  I  have  kept  the  damper 
closed  for  hours,  the  combustion  t^ing  meantime  maintained,  the  air  passmg 
through  the  crevices  around  the  damper.     The  reasoning  supported  by  the 
fact  just  stated,  proves  conclusively,  that  the  generation  of  steam  will  not 
be  quickly  checked  by  the  common  methods  of  damping.     To  effect  this  pur- 
pose, the  arrangement  of  the  furnace  should  be  such  that  the  ash  pit,  or  pan^ 
could  be  closed  so  effectually  as  to  prevent  air  passing  through  the  grates. 
The  damper  and  fire  doors  being  then  opened,  the  cold  air  passing  over 
the  surface  of  the  fuel,  will  cool  the  boiler  in  its  passage.    The  proposed 
regulations  have  omitted  to  establish  any  rules  for  cleaning  the  boilers. 
These,  of  course,  would  have  to  vary  with  circumstances,  but  should  be  laid 
down  as  carefully  as  possible.    The  proposed  regulations  will  be  productive 
of  greater   safety,  by  making  engine  builders  pay  more  attention  to  the 
construction  of  the  boilers.     If  the  steam  chimney  of  the  Wm.  Gibbons,  or 
of  the  Ohio,  had  had  stay  bolts  to  connect  the  flue  with  the  shell  in  that  part 
above  the  roof  of  the  boiler  and  rings,  shown  in  the  annexed  cuts,  enclosing 
and  riveted  to  the  flue,  no  collapse  of  the  flue  would  have  taken  place. 
I  suggested  this  arrangement  to  a  boiler  maker  several  years  since,  and  his 
answer  was  ^^  that  the  plan  was  good;  but  as  long  as  the  old  method  answer- 
ed, there  was  no  necessity  for  incurring  additional  expense." 


J^.a' 


Fig.  1st,  shows  the  steam  chimney  as 
strengthened  by  the  stay  bolts  and 
rings. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2nd.  One  of  the 
rings,  the  internal  pro- 
jections, being  in  con- 
tact with  the  flue,  with 
rivets  passing  through 
them. 


Portsmouth^  May  25 thy  1836. 
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Further  remarke^  on  suggeeiionB^by  Mr,  PerHnm^  in  regard  to  theExpbtion 

of  Steam  BoUers,    Bj  a  Corrbspondbnt. 

In  the  June  number  of  this  JournaK*  I  commenced  an  examination  of 
certain  aaggestions  In  regard  to  the  explosion  of  steam  boilers,  by  our  conn- 
trjman  Mr.  Perkins.  The  examination  was  made  by  the  light  of  dmeitx- 
perimenta  by  the  Committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  on  the  explosion  of 
steam  boilers.  It  was  there  shown  that  the  following  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Perkins  are  erroneous,  viz:  First,  that  the  gradual  increase  of  pressure 
within  a  steam  boiler,  cannot  produce  all  the  eflfects  of  the  most  violent  ex- 
plosions. Second,  that  the  projection  of  water  into  hot  and  unsaturated 
steam,  can  produce  highly  elastic,  or  explosive  steam. 

I  now  propose  to  apply  the  experiments  of  the  Committee  above  referred 
to,  to  test  the  further  suggestions  contained  in  the  article  under  examioa- 
tion. 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  essay  that  Mr.  Perkins  assigns  as  one 
cause  of  explosion,  that  water  gets  too  low  in  a  boiler.  Then  according  to 
him,  the  metal  becoming  heated  forms  unsaturated  steam  which  rises,  and 
water  being  thrown  into,  it,  is  flashed  into  explosive  steam. 

In  justice  to  the  very  direct  experiments  of  the  Committee  on  explosions, 
I  ought  to  have  inquired  whether  surcharged  steam  could  exist  in  i 
boiler  containing  water.  Whether  such  steam  would  not  take  up  water 
and  become,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  saturated.  But  as  the  answer 
would  have  been  favorable  to  the  statement,  that  unsaturated  steam  might 
so  exist,  I  passed  on,  taking  the  circumstances  to  be  as  stated  by  Mr.  Per- 
kins. The  reader  will,  however,  find  this  point  fully  settled  in  the  answer 
to  the  fourth  inquiry  of  the  Committee.t  A  fire  being  made  upon  the  top 
of  a  boiler,  while  the  quantity  of  water  within  was  kept  at  about  308°  Fah^ 
the  steam  became  highly  surcharged,  so  as  to  attain  a  temperature  of  533° 
Fah.  This  surcharged  steam  remained  above  the  water,  which  va- 
ried from  three  inches  to  .9  of  an  inch  in  depth,  more  than  two  hours,  its 
pressure  not  rising  above  seven  atmospheres;  while  saturated  steam  of  the 
same  temperature  would  have  had  a  pressure  of  more  ih^n  sixty  atmosphtrti. 
These  experiments  stood  a  severe  test,  now  to  be  described.  Setting  cot 
with  steam  of  308^^  Fah.,  the  pressure  of  which  is  5.2  atmospheres,  if  heat 
be  applied  to  expand  it  as  a  gas,  supposing  no  water  to  be  taken  up,  the 
steam  will  have,  by  calculation  upon  the  known  rate  of  expansion^  a  pres- 
sure of  6.75  atmospheres.!  As  satisfactory  a  coincidence,  with  the  pres- 
sure actually  measured,  and  which  is  stated  above,  as  couid  be  desired. 

Though  this  hot  steam  may  exist  in  a  boiler,  there  seems  no  occasion  to 
guard  against  its  remaining,  or  to  look  for  a  method  to  indicate  its  exist- 
ence, since  it  is  proved  that  the  projection  of  water  into  it  will  diminish, 
not  increase,  its  pressure. 

I  proceed  next  to  examine  the  effect  of  water  thrown  upon  hot  metal, 
and  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Perkins  is  fully  borne  out,  in  assuming  this  as 
a  source  of  very  great  danger;  that  he  should,  in  fact,  have  looked  en- 
tirely, to  the  heated  metal  itself,  as  the  cause  of  explosion,  and  nut  to  the 
surcharged  steam  which  it  may  produce.  The  committee  on  explosions 
took  the  course,  involving  assuredly  some  personal  danger,  of  making  a  di- 
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rect  experiment  on  this  point.*  The  bottom  of  the  experimental  boiler  be- 
ing heated  to  a  red  heat«  water  was  injected  by  the  forcing  pamp,  and  the 
pressure  obtained  ascertained  by  a  gauge.  In  every  case  the  pressure  rose 
▼ery  rapidly. 

"  In  the  iMt  experiment,  the  glass  window  at  the  fire  end  of  the  boiler,  blew  cat  with 
t  quick,  sharp  report,  as  loud  as  that  of  a  musket;  the  fragments  of  glass,  from  a  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  were  projected  through  a  window,  about  three  feet  from  the 
boiler,  and  could  not  be  found.  The  number  for  twelve  atmospheres  is  placed  opposite 
to  this  experiment,  as  being  an  approximate  result.  In  the  act  of  observing  the  gauge^ 
the  glass  window  burst,  and  the  mercury  at  once  fell:  the  number  of  inches  at  which  the 
mercury  had  certainly  risen,  and  above  which  it  was,  by  an  undetermined  quantity,  not 
however  very  considerable,  was  noted;  and  from  this  the  pressure  gpven  in  the  table 
is  calculated.  Here  explosive  steam  is  genecated  by  the  injection  of  water  upon  red 
hot  iron,  and  in  a  time  not  exceeding  one  or  two  minutes  at  the  most,  the  ifiCerval  be- 
tween the  last  stroke  of  the  pump  and  the  explosion,  not  having  been  sufficient  to  note 
the  height  of  the  gauge;  the  experimenter  being  at  the  pump,  which  was  adjacent  to  the 
gauge." 

The  glass  window  referred  to,  we  are  elsewhere  told,  was  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  its  dimensions  were  two  and  a  half  by  one  and  three 
quarter  inches. 

Here  then,  bj  the  injection  of  a  limited  quantity  of  water,  which  it  is 
stated  was  not  sufficient  to  cool  the  metal  to  the  temperature  at  which  it 
would  have  produced  steam  most  rapidly,  a  bursting  pressure  of  eleven  at- 
mospheres was  rapidly  produced. 

Some  experiments  originally  made  by  Klaproth,  and  repeated  by  Mr. 
Perkins,  seemed  to  show  that  water  thrown  upon  very  hot  metal,  was  so 
entirely  repelled  by  it  as  to  generate  but  little  steam.  Indeed,  this  has 
been  regarded  as  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  theory,  which  assigns 
to  the  h%i  metal  so  important  a  part,  in  producing  explosions.  It  was  this, 
probably,  which  led  Mr.  Perkins  to  abandon  the  idea  that  heated  metal  is  th« 
source  of  danger,  in  favour  of  the  hot  and  unsaturated  steam.  It  was  the 
consideration  of  such  results,  that  induced  Mons.  Aragof  to  say,  that  in  order 
to  complete  this  theory,  which  he  attributes  to  Marestier,  it  must  be  shown 
^hy  the  water  in  a  boiler  acts  diflferently  when  thrown  upon  hot  metal  from 
the  small  drops  in  the  iron  spoon,  in  Klaproth's  experiments.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Franklin  Institute,  have  not  only  proved  the  fact  to  be  that 
explosive  steam  may  be  produced  by  throwing  water  on  red  hot  metal,  but 
have  supplied  an  answer  to  the  difficulty  just  referred  to,  by  an  elaborate 
series  of  experiments^:  on  the  vaporization  of  different  quantities  of  water 
in  metallic  vessels  of  different  materials,  thicknesses,  states  of  surface,' &c. 
and  have  pointed  out  the  influence  of  all  these  circumstances  on  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  water  is  convert^  into  steam.  The  effect  of  pressure  in 
modifying  the  results  was  appreciated  in  their  first  experiment. 

The  direct  experiment  before  referred  to,  being  sufficient  to  meet  Mr. 
Perkins^  views,  I  pass  on  for  the  present,  intending  to  recur  to  these  other 
experiments,  for  information  quite  as  important  as  the  fact  under  review. 

If  then  the  water  in  a  steam  boikr  should  fall  below  its  proper  level,  the 
portion  of  fire  surface  exposed  without  water,  could  become  unduly  heated 
as  in  the  experiments  of  the  committee.  But  how  are  we  to  find  the  water 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  hot  metal?  Mr.  Perkins  answers  this  question,  by 
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8appo8in|  the  safety  valve  to  be  '^soddenly  raised,  the  water  will  Qhen]  be 
relieved  Trom  |he  steam  pressure,''  and  rash  up,  and  *Hhat  part  ot  a  boiler 
which  has  been  raised  in  temperature*  giving  oflf  its  heat  to  the  water  so 
elevated,  steam  is  generated  in  an  instant,  &c." 

Is  it  the  fact,  as  here  asserted,  that  water  when  relieved  from  pressure, 
does  rise  ihto  foam?  Again,  when  that  foam  is  thrown  upon  the  sides  of  the 
boiler,  does  it  generate  more  steam  than  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  steam  which  produced  the  diminution  of  pressure  and  thence  the 
foaming? 

When  M.  Arago  wrote  his  essay  on  the  explosion  of  steam  boilers,  he 
could  not  decide  the  first  of  these  questions;  he  brought  general  analogy  to 
bear  in  favour  of  the  probability  that  this  foaming  was  produced.  The  ex- 
periments of  the  committee  on  explosions  have  supplied,  completely,  the  de- 
sired information.  They  examined  the  question  in  its  bearing  <*upon  the 
apparatus  designed  to  show  the  level  of  the  water  within  the  tKiiler,"  aod 
also  upon  the  question  now  before  the  reader.* 

"The  first  experiments  on  the  effect  of  relieving  water  in  ebullition  from  prenoR' 
were  made  in  a  glass  boiler:  here  the  fire  was  under  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler, 
which  was  a  cylinder  of  fourteen  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length,  and  seven  and  a  hilf 
inches  in  dianneter.  The  steam  within,  being  at  a  pressure  of  less  than  two  atmos* 
pheres,  by  opening  a  cock  at  the  end  of  the  boiler,  or  the  safety  Talve,  also  at  the  endf 
large  bubbles  were  formed  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  boiler. 

The  inquiry  was  prosecuted  in  the  iron  boiler  already  described,  a  distinct  view  of 
the  interior  being  had  through  the  glass  windows  placed  in  the  heads.  The  greateit 
intensity  of  the  fire  was  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  boiler,  and  extended  through  aboat 
one-third  of  its  length:  the  part  immediately  near  the  flue,  was  nejct  to  this  band  in 
temperature.  With  this  boiler  experiments  were  made,  which  showed,  that  on  roakiag 
an  opening  in  the  boiler,  even  when  the  pressure  did  not  exceed  two  atmospheres,  • 
local  foaming  commenced  at  the  point  of  escape,  followed  soon  by  a  general  foamia; 
throughout  the  boiler,  the  more  violciit  in  proportion  as  the  opening  was  increased. 
This  small  boiler  was  completely  filled  with  foam  by  opening  the  safety  valve,  (nearly 
two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  area)  which  was  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  top,  and  the 
water  violently  discharged  through  the  opening  of  the  valve.  The  area  of  the  nhe 
bears  to  the  horizontal  section  of  the  boiler,  at  the  water  line,  the  ratio  of  one  to  tvo 
thouBsnd  and  fifty-five  nearly.    The  boiler  was  half  full  of  water  in  these  ezperinieBts." 

To  show  the  extent  to  which  this  foaming  may  take  place,  I  quote  an  ex- 
periment in  point. 

'<  The  steam  in  the  boiler  being  not  higher  than  two  atmospheres,  the  following  ex- 
periment was  made.  The  level  of  the  water  was  reduced  untiHt  stood  just  below  the 
lowest  g^uge-cock.  On  opening  this  cock,  steam  at  first  flowed  out,  then  water  snd 
■teams  on  opening  the  second  cock,  in  addition,  water  flowed  freely  from  the  loweft, 
which  was  above  the  hydrostatic  level;  the  foaming  within  the  boiler,  which  was  pro- 
duced by  thus  relieving  the  pressure,  was  distinctly  seen  through  the  glass  windovi. 
On  opening  the  third  cock,  steam  and  water  issued  from  the  second,  which  was  tvo 
inches  above  the  water  level;  and  on  partially  raising  the  safety  valve,  water  flowed 
freely  from  the  second  cock.  A  further  rise  of  the  valve  filled  the  boiler  with  foais, 
water  flowed  freely  out  of  the  third  cock,  more  than  three  inches  and  three  quarten 
above  the  water  level,  aid  finally  through  the  opening  of  the  safety  valve  itself.  !■ 
these  experiments,  an  opening  of  .03  of  a  square  inch  in  area,  the  lowest  cock,  which, 
to  the  area  of  the  water  surface,  was  as  one  to  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred,  easi- 
ed  water  and  steam  to  issue  through  a  cock,  below  which  the  water  was  known  to  be. 
A.  further  opening  of  .03  of  a  square  inch,  making,  with  the  first,  .06  inch,  or  one  ox 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fif^eth  the  area  of  the  water  surface,  brought  water  fron 
the  lowest  cock;  a  total  opening  of  .09  inch,  (one  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  mx- 
ty-seventh  of  the  area  of  the  water  surface)  brought  water  and  steam  from  the  middk 
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^l^^^'^s  Were  nised  Irom  about  460^  to  600^  by  increasing  the  weight 

•«  ^^n  times,  indicating  that  considerable  quantities  of  water,  thrown 

^  ^ill  be  most  rapidly  vaporized  when  the  metal  is  at  least  200^  be* 


•^  ^^^  >t,  visible  in  daylight,  given  to  a  metal,  even  when  very  thick, 

^^      ^^  N>m  a  glowing  charcoal  fire,  does  not  prevent  water,  when 

A        ^^  ^antities,  from  cooling  it  down  so  as  to  vaporize  the  water 

^..o       ^%k         ^f  '>ve  the  temperature  at  which  the  water  thrown  upon  the 

^^^t^  ^  ^.       ^oa.  oorated.    Thus  one  ounce  of  water  was  vaporized  in 

^^"^  ^    ^^         «^  in  a  wrought  iron  bowl  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick, 

Mze  in  a  cast  iron  bowl  one-half  an  inch  thick,  at  a 

bowl  vaporized  in  about  300  seconds,  the  bowl 

and  two  ounces  vaporized  in  thirty-four  seconds 


fixation,  with  a  given  thickness  of  metal,  is 

'^f  "!►        ^*  ^  '^iii^    ^^    ^  ^rce  being  developed  at  a  lower  tempera- 

i'^^%^      %^^^^^^    ^%^  ^^^*  ^^^  vaporizing  power  of  the  latter 

C'^  ^*       ^S^^^  ft       ^  "•-third  greater  than  that  of  the  former, 

\1>  ^  ^ .       ^^s**%    tr     ^L^  ^n  i"c**  thick,  was  equal  nearly,  to 


\  %  ^  ^  ^9*  %  ^%t      ^^       ^  taken  at  its  maximum  of  vapori- 

»  <u^  V^^^      ^  ^k^         %^  A^s  the  maxima  for  the  iron  are 

\  4^  Y»^^^       'V^cJ^^  "**  *^*^^  greater  in  favor  of  copper 

.<  lace  is  to  raise  the  temperature  at  which 
.o  diminish  the  time  of  vaporization  of  a  given 
*  ,^«:rature  below  the  maximum. 

•I  that  water  thrown  upon  red  hot  metal  is  adequate  to 

wn  when  it  does  not  cool  the  metal  down  to  the  tempera- 

.  ization,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  metal  more  than  two  hun- 

••  red  heat,  in  the  dark,  is  in  the  condition  to  produce  even  a  more 

--J  of  Mrater  thrown  upon  it,  than  when  red  hot. 

jacijuire  a  certainty  of  this  remarkable  fact,  that  a  boiler  may  be 

.iflf*''^^^^^^^a   condition;  (that  is,  in  a  condition  more  fit  to  produce 

A^^I>j\(v^^y  ^Vaatic  steam,)  when  below  a  red  heat,  from  water  thrown 

vpor%    t\\e^^^^^'  ^^an  even  when  the  danger  shows  itself  by  the  iuminousness 

ol  \V\    m^^^^*     ^Hhough,  as  we  have  seen,  explosion  may  be  produced  at  a 

\jy?^*  le  ^'  ^^V  ^^'®  plainly  directed  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  the 

^N^t  ^  .  vvft^^r  '^^  ^  boiler.     A  keen  interest  is  excited  as  to  the  means  of 

^^VP^y  .^ '.(jg  ^^\^  level.     The  necessity  for  methods  of  showing  when  the 

^%certat^  l^e  boiler  becomes  hot,  before  it  has  reached  the  point  when  it  be- 

'Vietal  ^  i^og^^^^s^y  so,  is  clearly  proved.     All  these  important  practical 

coined      tt^e  reader  will  find  treated  of,  in  the  report  from  which  I  have 

Diattef^  i-e  fl^^^^nals  of  these  essays. 

drawO  ^  fctttrn  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Perkins.  We  have  followed  up  two 
Bu*  *^rt§«**^'™**  ^^^  ^*^®  °®^  arrived  at  the  third.  **The  third  and  less 
of  Y%\S  ^\i\^^i  [<)^  explosion^  although  most  terrific,  is  undoubtedly  caused 
|.  ^0*  jQgivc  mixture  having  been  formed  in  the  boiler,"  This  '*third 
/^^^  ^^^nropose  te  examine  by  the  same  light  which  has  enabled  us 
^7  ^5^   ^ .  jQth  from  error  in  the  first  and  second.  D. 
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supposing  the  safety  valve  to  be  ^^soddenly  raised,  the  water  will  [^theajbe 
relieved  from  the  steam  pressure,"  and  rush  up,  and  <*that  part  ot  a  boiler 
which  has  been  raised  in  temperaturef  giving  off  its  heat  to  the  water  so 
elevated,  steam  is  generated  in  an  instant,  &c." 

Is  it  the  fact,  as  here  asserted,  that  water  when  relieved  from  presssre, 
does  rise  ihto  foam?  Again,  when  that  foam  is  thrown  upon  the  sides  of  the 
boiler,  does  it  generate  more  steam  than  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  steam  which  produced  the  diminution  of  pressure  and  thence  the 
foaming? 

When  M.  Arago  wrote  his  essay  on  the  explosion  of  steam  boilers,  he 
could  not  decide  the  first  of  these  questions;  he  brought  general  analogj  to 
bear  in  favour  of  the  probability  that  this  foaming  was  produced.  The  ex- 
periments of  the  committee  on  explosions  have  supplied,  completely, the de* 
sired  information.  They  examined  the  question  in  its  bearing  *^upon  the 
apparatus  designed  to  show  the  level  of  the  water  within  the  boiler,"  and 
also  upon  the  question  now  before  the  reader.* 

"The  first  experiments  on  the  efTect  of  relieving  water  in  ebullition  from  prewQR* 
were  made  in  a  glass  boiler:  here  the  fire  was  under  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler, 
which  was  a  cylinder  of  fourteen  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length,  and  seven  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter.     The  steam  within,  being  at  a  pressure  of  less  than  two  atmos- 

Eheres,  by  opening  a  cock  at  the  end  of  the  boiler,  or  the  safety  valve,  also  at  the  end, 
Lrge  bubbles  were  formed  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  boiler. 
The  inquiry  was  prosecuted  in  the  iron  boiler  already  described,  a  distinct  tiev  of 
the  interior  being  had  through  the  glass  windows  placed  in  the  heads.  The  greatcft 
intensity  of  the  fire  was  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  boiler,  and  extended  through  abost 
one-third  of  its  length:  the  part  immediately  near  the  flue,  was  nejct  to  this  band  in 
temperature.  With  this  boiler  experiments  were  made,  which  showed,  that  on  roalciog 
an  opening  in  the  boiler,  even  when  the  pressure  did  not  exceed  two  atmospherei,  t 
local  foaming  commenced  at  the  point  of  escape,  followed  soon  by  a  general  foanis; 
throughout  the  boiler,  the  more  violciit  in  proportion  as  the  opening  was  increased. 
This  small  boiler  was  completely  filled  with  foam  by  opening  the  safety  valve,  (nearly 
two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  area)  which  was  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  top,  and  the 
water  violently  discharged  through  the  opening  of  the  valve.  The  area  of  the  valTe 
bears  to  the  horizontal  section  of  the  boiler,  at  the  water  line,  the  ratio  of  one  to  two 
thousand  and  fifty-five  nearly.     The  boiler  was  half  full  of  water  in  these  experimeats.'* 

To  show  the  extent  to  which  this  foaming  may  take  place,  I  quote  an  ex- 
periment in  point. 

'<  The  steam  in  the  boiler  being  not  higher  than  two  atmospheres,  the  following  ex- 
periment was  made.  The  level  of  the  water  was  reduced  untiHt  stood  just  below  the 
lowest  gauge-cock.  On  opening  this  cock,  steam  at  first  flowed  out,  then  water  and 
■teami  on  opening  the  second  cock,  in  addition,  water  flowed  freely  from  the  lowest, 
which  was  above  the  hydrostatic  level  {  the  foaming  within  the  boiler,  which  wss  pro- 
duced by  thus  relieving  the  pressure,  was  distinctly  seen  through  the  glass  windows. 
On  opening  the  third  cock,  steam  and  water  issued  from  the  second,  which  was  two 
inches  above  the  water  level {  and  on  partially  raising  the  safety  valve,  water  flowed 
freely  from  the  second  cock.  A  further  rise  of  the  valve  filled  the  boiler  with  foaoit 
water  flowed  freely  out  of  the  third  cock,  more  than  three  inches  and  three  quarters 
above  the  water  level,  aid  finally  through  the  opening  of  the  safety  valve  itsel£  In 
these  experiments,  an  opening  of  .03  of  a  square  inch  in  area,  the  lowest  cock,  which, 
to  the  area  of  the  water  surface,  was  as  one  to  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred,  eaiu- 
ed  water  and  steam  to  issue  through  a  cock,  below  which  the  water  was  known  to  be. 
A  further  opening  of  .03  of  a  square  inch,  making,  with  the  first,  .06  inch,  or  one  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fiftieth  the  area  of  the  water  surface,  brought  water  fron 
the  lowest  cock;  a  total  opening  of  .09  inch,  (one  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  six- 
ty-seventh of  the  area  of  the  water  surface)  brought  water  and  steam  from  the  middle 

*  Jour.  Fiank.  lost.  voL  XVIL  p.  p.  8|  9,  frc. 
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cock,  indicating  that  the  lerel  of  the  water  was  Dearly  two  inchea  higher  than  it  really 
vas. 

A  fint  apparatasa  which  was  contrived  for  applying  fusible  plates  to  the  boiler*  sud- 
denly opened  an  aperture  of  .95ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Even  at  low  pressures,  the 
snlding  contents  of  the  boiler  were  violently  discharged  through  this  opening,  against 
thereof  of  the  experiment  house." 

But  after  all,  wilt  the  steam  produced  by  this  foam  coming  in  contact 
vith  the  heated  sides  of  a  boiler,  be  greater  in  quantity  than  the  escape 
steam  which  produces  the  foaming?  M.  ^rago  says,  that  in  ezperimenta 
which  he  made  on  the  effect  of  opening  a  safety  valve,  the  pressure  was  aU 
ways  diminished.  But  he  remarks  that  the  boilers  on  which  he  experiment- 
ed had  their  full  supply  of  water.  His  results  do  not  therefore,  decide  the 
question.  Indeed,  the  question  being  one  of  degree,  is  a  difficult  one.  The 
Committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  endeavored  to  imitate  the  circumstan- 
ces to  be  found  in  a  boiler  in  which  the  water  is  low.  Having  allowed  the 
water  to  waste,  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  above  the  water  level  became  heat- 
ed; openings  of  different  sizes  were  made  in  succession,  so  as  to  produce 
different  degrees  of  foaming.  In  every  case  an  opening  produced  a  dimin- 
ished elasticity  of  steam.* 

M.  M.Tabareau  and  Rey  of  Lyons,t  found  a  different  result  by  surround- 
ing a  small  high  pressure  boiler  with  flame,  allowing  the  water  to  become 
low,  then  opening  a  large  stop  cock.     The  pressure  was  increased. 

These  results  do  not  contradict  each  other,  thev  show  that  an  increase  of 
pressure  may  or  may  not  be  produced,  according  to  the  quantity  of  hot 
metal  present.  No  one  would  probably  venture  upon  making  an  open- 
ing under  circumstances  in  which  it  was  a  mere  question  of  degree  whether 
the  boiler  would  burst  or  not.  At  the  same  time  the  experiments  of 
the  committee  led  us  to  look  further  for  causes  to  produce  explosion  from 
heated  metal,  by  a  sudden  access  of  water.  The  choking  of  a  forcing  pump 
aod  the  sudden  removal,  by  the  action,  of  the  pump  of  the  obstruction,  the 
sudden  introduction  of  water  when  it  has  been  found  very  low,  without 
putting  out  the  fires,  are  occurrences  which  would  produce  a  certain  result. 
The  last  is  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  engineer.  In  connected  boil- 
ers occupying  the  breadth  of  a  boat,  the  careening  of  the  boat  will  cause 
just  such  a  state  of  things.  If  continued  long  enough  it  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce an  explosion. 

Wherever  there  is  unduly  heated  metal  there  is  danger,  and  that  danger 
maybe  actually  increased  by  making  an  opening  into  a  boiler,  is  the  infer- 
ence from  this  examination.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  and  after  differing 
io  the  former  essay  entirely  from  Mr.  Perkins,  I  am  so  well  pleased  to  find 
some  part  of  his  suggestions  well  founded,  that  I  am  disposed  to  dwell  upon 
ilj  I  propose  to  examine  whether  the  danger  of  explosion  from  hot  metal 
will  probably  increase  with  the  temperature,  or  not. 

Finding  that  drops  of  water  are  repelled  from  heated  metal  at  quite  mod- 
erate elevations  of  temperature,  the  result  has  hitherto  been  assumed,  as 
applying  to  the  case  of  a  steam  boiler,  of  which  the  metal  is  unduly  heated. 
Reflection  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  the  heated  metal  is  cooled  by 
the  very  act  of  generating  steam.  The  rapidity  of  the  supply  of  heat  is 
also  to  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  metal  is  directly  above  the  fire  re- 
ceiving heat,  the  result  will  be  very  different  from  what  would  take  place, 
were  Uie  heat  derived  from  conduction,  through  the  medium  of  other  heated 

*  See  Jour.  Inst.  p.  14.  t^^'^^i  P*  I^* 
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Cftrts  of  the  boiler.  The  problem  ie  in  some  lort  imletermiiiate.  Thii  lua 
een  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  explosions,  and  ei- 
periments  have  been  devised  by  using  different  modes  of  appljing  heat,  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.* 

They  began  bj  showing  the  early  development  of  a  repulsion  in  the 
heated  metal,  tending  to  diminish  the  vaporization  of  water,  taking  pltce 
when  the  quantity  of  water  is  too  small  to  cool  down  the  metal,  at  a  lover 
temperature  in  copper  than  in  iron,  in  a  clean  surface  of  metal  than  in  one 
which  is  oxidated.  This  repulsion,  preventing  the  effect  of  the  increased 
difference  of  temperature  in  the  metal,  and  the  water  to  be  vaporized  pro- 
duces a  maximum  in  the  vaporizing  power  of  the  metal.  The  vaporiziog 
power  of  different  metals  at  their  maximum  is  different,  being  greater  in  cop- 
per than  in  iron,  nearlj  in  the  ratio  of  the  conducting  powers  of  the  metals. 
An  important  practical  conclusion  where  the  heat  of  the  metal  is  kept  op, 
as  the  temperature  of  greatest  vaporization  lies  below  that  of  onr  high  pres- 
sure engines.! 

By  increasing  the  water,  from  drops  to  as  great  a  quantity  as  the  bowls, 
used  in  the  experiments,  would  contain,  and  varying  the  circumstances  bj 
communicating  heat  to  the  metal  through  oil,  and  through  tin,  the  Coroioit- 
tee  proceeded  to  examine  the  question  now  before  us.  While  the  quanti- 
ties of  water  were  small,  great  regularity  appeared  in  the  results,  permitting 
a  calculation  of  the  temperatureof  greatest  vaporization  from  results  below 
that  temperature.^    The  general  conclusions  are  stated  briefly  thus:§ 

Ist.  The  yaporizing  power  of  copper,  when  supplied  with  heat,  by  a  bad  conductor 
or  circulator,  aucb  as  oil,  increases  with  great  regularity  as  the  temperature  increases, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  the  water  being  supposed  thrown  upon  the  copper  surface,  io 
small  quantities.  Copper  flues,  heated  by  air  passing  through  them,  would  be  in  this 
condition  if  left  bare  of  water,  and  then  suddenly  wet.  This  holds  with  copper  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  without  indication  that  a  limit  will  be  attained  by  a  much 
more  considerable  thickness.  The  temperature  at  which  the  metal  will  have  tlie 
greatest  vaporizing  power,  is  about  570^  Fah.,  or  about  23{J9  below  redoeas,  according 
to  Daniell. 

The  law  of  vaporization  of  small  quantities  of  water,  by  a  given  thickness  of  copper, 
is  represented  with  singular  closeness  by  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  temperatures  repre- 
sent the  abscissx,  and  the  times  of  vaporization  the  difference  between  a  con»taflt 
quantity  and  the  ordinates. 

2d.  The  same  power  in  thin  iron,  .04  inch  thick,  increased  regularly,  and  vas 
at  a  maximum,  probably,  at  510°.  With  thicker  metal  the  power  increases  more 
rapidly  at  the  lower  temperatures,  and  varies  very  little,  comparatirely,  above  380^t 
with  lihicknesses  exceeding  one»eighth,  and  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch;  attsin- 
ing  a  maximum  at  about  507®  Fah.,  when  the  quantities  are  small;  rising  to  55U^» 
and  much  above,  as  the  quantity  of  water  is  increased  relatively  to  the  surface  of  the 
metal  which  is  exposed.  Quadrupling  the  quantity  of  water,  the  entire  amount  being 
still  small,  nearly  tripled  the  time  of  vaporization  at  the  maximum. 

3d.  When  copper  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  was  supplied  with  best 
by  melted  tin,  a  worse  conductor,  and  having  a  lower  specific  heat  than  copper  itself, 
the  time  of  vaporization,  in  a  spherical  bowl,  of  quantities  varying  from  one-«ixteenth  to 
one-half  of  the  entire  capacity  of  the  bowl,  increased  but  three-fold,  and  the  tempe^ 
ature  of  greatest  evaporation  was  raised  by  56°,  or  from  470°  to  526°.  When  the 
bowl  had  half  of  the  portion  which  was  exposed  to  heat  filled,  the  weight  of  the  water 
was  about  one  and  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  metal. 

4th.  The  times  of  vaporization  of  different  quantities  of  water,  varying  from  one- 
eighth  of  an  ounce  to  two  ounces,  in  an  iron  bowl  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  sop- 
plied  with  heat  by  the  tin  bath,  were  sensibly,  as  the  square  roots  of  the  quantitiei^  at 
the  temperatures  of  maximum  vaporization  for  each  quantity. 

•  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  XVII.  p.  15«.  f  Ibid.  See  p.  p.  150, 151. 
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Tbtse  temperatures  were  raised  from  about  460^  to  600®,  by  increaaing  the  weight 
of  water  about  aixteen  times,  indicating  that  considerable  quantities  of  water,  thrown 
upon  heated  metal,  will  be  most  rapidly  vaporized  when  the  metal  is  at  least  200®  be- 
low a  red  heat. 

5th.  While  a  red  heat,  visible  in  daylight,  given  to  a  metal,  even  when  very  thick, 
and  sopplied  by  heat  from  a  glowing  charcoal  fire,  does  not  prevent  water,  when 
thrown  in  considerable  quantities,  from  cooling  it  down  so  as  to  vaporize  the  water 
very  rapidly,  it  is  much  above  the  temperature  at  which  the  water  thrown  upon  the 
metal  will  be  most  rapidly  evaporated.  Thus  one  ounce  of  water  was  vaporized  in 
thirteen  seconds,  at  about  550®,  in  a  wrought  iron  bowl  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick, 
snd  required  115  seconds  to  vaporize  in  a  cast  iron  bowl  one-half  an  inch  thick,  at  a 
red  heat.  Four  ounces  in  the  latter  bowl  vaporized  in  about  300  seconds,  the  bowl 
being  red  hot  when  it  was  introduced;  and  two  ounces  vaporized  in  thirty-four  seconds 
at  600®  Fah. 

6th.  The  temperature  of  greatest  vaporization,  with  a  given  thickness  of  metal,  is 
lower  in  copper  thtn  in  iron,  the  repulsive  force  being  developed  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. With  equal  thicknesses  of  iron  and  copper,  the*  vaporizing  power  of  the  latter 
metal,  at  its  maximum,  was,  with  the  oil  bath,  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the  former, 
and  with  the  tin  bath  the  power  of  copper  .07  of  an  inch  thick,  was  equal  nearly,  to 
that  of  iron,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  each  being  taken  at  its  maximum  of  vapori- 
zation, for  the  different  quantities  of  fluid  employed.  As  the  maxima  for  the  iron  are 
higher  than  those  for  the  copper  the  advantage  will  be  still  greater  in  favor  of  copper 
when  the  two  metals  are  at  equal  temperatures. 

7th.  The  general  effect  of  roughness  of  surface  is  to  raise  the  temperature  at  which 
the  maximum  vaporization  occurs,  and  to  diminish  the  time  of  vaporization  of  a  given 
quantity  of  water  at  an  assumed  temperature  below  the  maximum. 

8th.  Though  it  has  been  shown  that  water  thrown  upon  red  hot  metal  is  adequate  to 
produce  explosive  steam,  even  when  it  does  not  cool  the  metal  down  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  most  rapid  vaporization,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  metal  more  than  two  hun- 
dred degrees  below  a  red  heat,  in  the  dark,  is  in  the  condition  to  produce  even  a  more 
rapid  vaporization  of  water  thrown  upon  it,  than  when  red  hot. 

We  thus  acquire  a  certainty  of  this  remarkable  fact,  that  a  boiler  may  be 
in  a  more  dangerous  condition;  (that  is,  in  a  condition  more  fit  to  produce 
suddenly  highly  elastic  steam,)  when  below  a  red  heat,  from  water  thrown 
upon  the  metal,  than  even  when  the  danger  shows  itself  by  the  luminousness 
of  the  metal.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  explosion  may  be  produced  at  a 
red  heat. 

We  are  by  all  this  plainly  directed  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  the 
supply  of  water  in  a  boiler.  A  keen  interest  is  excited  as  to  the  means  of 
ascertaining  this  level.  The  necessity  for  methods  of  showing  when  the 
metal  of  the  boiler  becomes  hot,  before  it  has  reached  the  point  when  it  be- 
comes dangerously  so,  is  clearly  proved.  All  these  important  practical 
matters  the  reader  will  find  treated  of,  in  the  report  from  which  I  have 
drawn  the  materials  of  these  essays. 

But  to  return  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Perkins.  We  have  followed  up  two 
of  his  positions,  and  have  now  arrived  at  the  third.  '*The  third  and  less 
frequent  kind,  [of  ezplosioni  although  most  terrific*  is  undoubtedly  caused 
by  an  explosive  mixture  having  been  formed  in  the  boiler."  This  ^nhird 
kind"  I  propose  te  examine  by  the  same  light  which  has  enabled  us  to 
separate  truth  from  error  in  the  first  and  second.  D. 
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CowKmurdcaiion  of  a  formula  JorfacilUating  the  reduction  of  obaervatiom  of 
the  solar  eclipse  of  May  15/A,  1836.     By  S.  C.  Walker. 

TO  TBI   COXXITTZa  OK  PUBUCATIOVS. 

Gkntlembk:  The  formulas  communicated  by  me  io  the  April  number  of 
the  Journal,  were  intended  for  announcing  the  time  of  the  principal  phases 
Vox..  XYIII^No,  2.~AvovsT9  18S6.  9 
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of  the  solar  eclipse  of  May  15.  By  applying  a  correction  derived  from  ob- 
servations made  under  a  known  meridian,  they  may  be  used  for  determiniog 
the  longitude  of  places  at  which  it  was  observed,  when  not  too  far  diatant 
from  Philadelphia,  for  which  place  alone,  they  are  strictly  correct.  The 
error  of  the  middle  time  of  the  eclipse,  as  deduced  from  the  rormola,  amounts 
to  one  second  of  time  for  New  York  and  Albany,  to  two  seconds  for  fialU- 
more  and  Washington,  and  to  eight  seconds  for  Boston  and  the  University 
of  Virginia.  By  applying  to  the  middle  time  by  the  formula,  a  correction 
depending  upon  the  first  and  second  powers  of  the  difference  of  longitude 
from  Philadelphia,  results  may  be  obtained,  in  which  the  greatest  ▼ariatioo 
from  a  rigorous  computation  for  the  above  places,  will  in  no  instance  exceed 
0.6  sec,  and  in  which  the  average  discrepancy  will  not  exceed  0.4  sec*  In  the 
former  communication  it  was  omitted  to  mention  that  /,  denotes  the  geocen- 
tric latitude  of  the  place  for  which  the  computation  is  made. 

Retaining  the  same  notation  and  constants  as  before,  we  have  for  the  re- 
suiting  longitude  of  the  place  of  observation  from  Greenwich,  -fEast — West 

X  =  A+B+C 

Where, 

A=x'  +X+  5m  — M'  I  —  [8.8557]  5  D— D'  I 

B  »  [4.9781]    $  5  h. Om  40s.  +  A  ?  '  —  [7.1701]  ^ 5h.  Om.  40a.  -f  A  I 


-i    Ja  +  B— x'^ 


In  these  equations 

x'  Bs  Assumed  longitude  from  Greenwich,  in  seconds  of  time. 

M  ca  Local  mean  time  of  middle,  observed. 

M'as  do.  computed  by  formula. 

D  Bs  Duration,  observed, 

D'  SB      do.       computed^ 

a;   ss  A  correction  for  the  errors  of  the  tables. 

The  unknown  quantity  :r,  is  the  mean  of  the  times  at  beginning  and  end, 
in  which  the  moon  by  its  apparent  motion,  traverses  a  space  equal  to  the  tab- 
ular error  on  its  true  orbit,  projected  upon  its  apparent  orbit.  No  material 
error  will  arise  from  assuming  x,  as  constant  fur  the  limits  to  which  this 
formula  extends.  Of  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  used,  an  opinion  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  table,  in  which  the  middle  time  M'  +  B  de- 
rived from  it,  is  compared  with  the  rigorous  computations  for  several  places 
in  the  American  Almanac. 


Place. 


Philadelphia, 

Boston, 

Providence, 

Albany, 

New  York, 

Ballimore, 

VTashington, 

University  of  Va. 


8  17 
8  43 
8  39 
8  30 
8  25 
8  9 
8  6 
7  58 


55.35 
30.80 
42.55 
11.15 
1.45 
40.95 
58.30 
10.33 


B. 


+  0.00 

*+  7.73 
+  6.31 
+  0.60 
+  0.32 
+  1.69 
+  2.56 
+  7J37 


Middle  by 
Formula 
M'  +  B 


8  17  55.35 
8  42  38.53 
8  39  48.86 
8  30  11.75 
8  25  1.77 
8  9  42.64 
8  7  0.86 
7  58  17.70 


Middle  by 
Am.  Almanac 


8  17 
8  42 
8  39 
8  30 
8  25 
8  9 
8  7 
7  58 


54.75 
38.90 
48.65 
11.80 

1.65 
43.30 

0.30 
18.15 


Difference. 


L 


+  0.60t. 

—  0.37 
+  0.21 

—  0.05 
+  0.12 

—  0.56 
+  a56 

—  0.45 


Greatest  difference,  0.6  sec. 


8)2.92 
Mean  difference,  0.36  s. 
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The  determination  of  x^  requires  observations  under  known  meridians. 
This  eclipse  having  been  visible  at  European  observatories,  the  value  of  j;,  will 
admit  of  accurate  computation.  If  we  assume  the  longitude  of  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  at  5h.  Om.  40s.  west  from  Greenwich,  we  shall  have, 
after  correcting  for  the  small  differences  of  longitude  of  several  places  of 
observation  in  Philadelphia,  the  following  values  of  x^ 


fij  the  observations  of  R,  M.  Patterson,  M.  D. 
<•  T.  M*Euen,  M.  D. 

*«  W.  H.  C.  Riggs, 

«•  S.  C.  Walker, 


Mean  of  four  observations, 


X 

^ 

_ 

11.15  sec 

X 

^ 

»-« 

9.67 

X 

SI 

— 

11.40 

X 

"" 

— 

11.93 

44.15 

X 

s 

^mm 

11.04 

I        

As  an  application  of  the  formula,  let  it  be  required  to  deduce  the  longi- 
tude of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  from  the  observations  of  F.  R.  Hassler, 
Esq.  Latitude  SS*"  52'  54."  Beginning  observed  6h.  5dm.  588.  End  at 
9h.  20m.  8s.,  A.  M.    Mean  time. 


Computation  of  the  longitude  of  the  Capitol 


(3). 


•  •  • 


(1) ....  assumed  hf 

(3)  ..••  assumed  x 

M 
M' 

D 

ly 
D— ly 

(4)....  —[8.85571   fo— D'} 

(lM-(2H-{3H-(4)....  A 

5h.0m.408.4-A 

(5)  ...  +  [4.9781]  $5h.0m.40s.-hA^  ' 

(6)  . .  •  -.  [7.1701]  1 5b.  Om.  4OS.4.A  I 

(5H-(6).«..  B 

A4-B 
A-f-B— x' 

\.  ^  A+B— x'  ^  ==C 


1st  Approximation. 


I  A-4-B+C 


.-i    X 


—  5h.  8m.  7.^0 

—  11.04 
-4-8  r  3.00 
+  8  6  58.30 
4-  4.70 
+  3    36    10.00 

13.60 
3.60 


3d  Approximation. 


+  2  26 


*5h.  8m.  10.02 
-.  11.04 


—  5 


8 
7 


0J26 

13.28 
33.28 


—  5 


—  5 


8 


8 


2.56 

10.72 

3.52 

0.70 
10.02 


4.8 
4-8 

+ 
+  2 


—  5 

+ 

—  5 

4- 

—  5 


7 

6 

26 

26 


8 
7 


8 


3.00 
54.88 

8.12 
10.00 
13.24 

2.24 

0.30 

12.74 
32.74 

1.92 

0.67 

2.59 

10.15 
0.13 

0.03 

10.1S 


Similar  computations  from  John  Gumroere's  observations,  give  the  longi- 
tude of  Haverrbrd  School. 


Observed  beginning 
«  end 

^  latitude 

assumed 
First  approximation 
2d        *• 


/; 


X 
X 


7h.  3m.  24.58. 
9    31       47. 
40*»     1'     12" 
oh.  Im.  26.8s. 
5       1       16.94 
5      1       16.15 
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ObaervaHans  of  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  May  \5ih^  1836.     Communieaied  bg 
direction  of  the  JSmerican  Philoaophical  Society, 


TO  TBS  COmnTTSB  Oir  FUBLTCATIOKS. 


Gentlemen: — By  direction  of  the  Amer.  Pliilos.  Society,  I  send  you  an 
abstract  of  the  observations  of  the  late  solar  eclipse,  which  jiave  been  com- 
municated to  the  Society.  It  is  not  complete,  some  particulars  being  re- 
quired which  will  probably  be  obtained  from  the  observers,  by  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  observations  have  been  referred,  to  prepare  them  for 
publication  in  the  Society's  transactions. 

The  times  of  beginning  and  end  are  io  mean  time  of  the  places  oi  obser- 
vation. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  D.  Bag  HE, 
One  of  the  Secretaries^  ^mer,  Philos,  Soe. 


Table  of  observations  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  so  far  eclipse  of  May 

15th J  1836,  09  observed  at  Philadelphia^  ^c. 


Places  of  Observation. 


Philadelphia. 
l.HaUofAm.Phil.Soc 

2.  Or.  McEuen's  house, 

3. 

4.  No.  100  S.  8th  St. 

5.  No.  231  Market  St. 

Haverford  school,* 
Germtntown,  Fa. 

Phoenizvil1e,Chest.co.t 
West  Hills,  L.  I.§ 

Wathini^ton  City, 


Time  of  be- 
ginning of 
Eclipse. 


Time  of 
end  of 
Eclipse. 


b.  m.  8. 

7  3  45.8 

7  3  38.0 

7  3  50.0 

7  3  40.9 

7  3  41.0 

7  3  24.5 

7  3  54.5 

7  3  55.5 

7  3  12.0 

712  48.5 

653  58.0 


h.  m.  B. 

9  32  38.3 

9  32  38.1 

9  32  26.5 

9  32  44.1 

t9  32  34.0 

9  31  47.0 

9  32  44.5 

9  32  49.5 


Observers'  Name. 


9  43  40.0 


9  20  08.0 


Dr.  R.M.  Patterson, 

Dr.  T.  McEuen, 

Mr.  W.H.  C.Riggs, 
Mr.S.  C.  Walker, 
Mr.  Sellers, 

Mr.Joo.Gummere, 

Mr.  Isa.  Lukens, 
Mr.  C.  Wistar, 

Mr.  H.  Wilson, 

Mr.  J.  Ferguson, 

Mr.  F.  R.  Hassler, 


REMARKS. 


2770  feet  west  of 
Philos.  HaU. 

1340  feet  west  of 
Philos.Han.TeIes. 
42  inches  achrom. 
Telescope  4S  inch. 
achrom. 

Telescope   3  feet 
achrom. 


Large  repeating 

circle  of  coast  sur« 

vey,  used  for  obser 

[vations. 


•  Assumed  lat.  40°  01'  1 2'^     Long.  5h.  01m.  25s.  f  Doubtful. 

i  Assumed  lat.  40°  08^  07.^'    Lon.  deduced  by  H.  Wilson,  from  eclipse,  5h.  01  m.  57g. 

§  One  of  the  station  poinU  of  the  coast  survey.  Lat.  40°  48'  49.2^'.  Long.  73°  26'  12". 


Essays  on  Meteorology.    By  James  P.  Espy,  Mem,  Am.  Philos.  Soc^  &c. 

No.  III. 
Examination  of  Hutton'Sj  Redfield's  and  Olmsted^s  TTieories. 

In  the  preceding  essays  many  facts  independent  of  theory,  have  been  ad- 
daced  to  prove  an  upward  motion  of  the  air  in  the  region  of  a  cload,  and 
many  more  will  be  adduced  hereafter. 

At  present  I  propose  to  examine  one  of  the  many  phenomena  which  I 
hink  can  be  explained  by  this  upward  motion  only;  I  mean  the  great  qmui* 
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fities  of  rain  and  hail  which  sometimes  fall  in  a  verj  short  time.  It  was 
demonstrated  in  the  first  part  of  this  essay,  that  the  velocity  of  the  upward  vor- 
tex, in  very  favorable  circumstances,  is  4.5  miles  a  minute.  In  rising  through 
that  height  it  will  precipitate  a  little  more  than  one  half  its  vapour,  which 
will  be  about  five  inches  of  rain,  so  that  in  this  case  forty  inches  would  be 
precipitated  in  eight  minutes,  provided  it  were  all  to  fall  in  one  place,  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  vortex,  can  seldom  occur.  That  which  is  condensed 
above  the  point  of  perpetual  congelation,  should  not  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
coont;  because  at  the  moment  of  Us  condensation  it  becomes  snow,  and  be- 
ing so  light  will  remain  in  the  atmosphere  long  after  the  hail  and  the  rain 
caused  by  the  melting  of  the  finer  masses  of  hail,  in  passing  down  through 
the  lower  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  have  reached  the  earth.  Still  there  will 
be  enough  left  to  account  for  the  most  violent  rains  or  hails,  of  which  we 
bave  any  account. 

Here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  turn  aside  for  a  moment,  to  examine  the 
efficiency  of  the  most  plausible  theory  of  rain  that  has  ever  been  given  to 
the  world.     I  mean  that  of  Dr.  Hutton.     He  supposes  two  currents  of  air 
of  different  temperatures,  both  nearly  saturated  with  vapour,  to  be  mingled 
together,  and  that  a  precipitation  of  course  takes  place,  in  accordance  with 
the  known  fact,  that  at  their  mean  temperature  all  their  vapour  cannot  be 
retained,  and  therefore  the  surplus  will  be  precipitated.    This  theory  is  de- 
fective in  two  respects:  First,  it  does  not  show  how  two  currents  of  air 
could  be  mingled  to  any  considerable  extent;  and  second,  it  does  not  show 
by  calculation,  that  rain  to  any  considerable  amount,  would  be  produced, 
even  if  large  masses  of  air  at  very  different  temperatures,  should   be 
mingled  together,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  show  never  can  happen,  especi- 
ally in  the  torrid  zone.     It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  no  advocate  of  the 
Hnttonian  theory,  would  suppose  that  more  than  500  feet  of  a  stratum  of 
cold  air  coulil  be  mingled  with  a  stratum  of  warm  air,  500  feet  of  perpen- 
dicular height.    Now  it  will  be  found  by  calculation,  that  if  one  of  these 
strata  is  at  60^,  and  the  other  at  40^  antl  both  saturated  previous  to  their 
mixture,  the  whole  amount  of  precipitation,  provided  they  took  the  mean 
temperature  of  50%  would  be  less  than  a  grain  and  one  half  on  each  square 
inch  of  surface.     But  as  the  latent  caloric  evolved  in  the  condensation  of 
the  vapour,  would  not  suffer  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  strata,  when 
mixed   to  be  acquired,  but  some  temperature  above  50%  therefore  a  less 
quantity  than  that  mentioned,  would  be  precipitated.     Such  a  quantity  in 
most  cases,  would  be  entirely  evaporated  in  passing  down  through  the  air 
below,  and  never  reach  the  earth. 

It  was  mentioned  before  that  5.1  inches  of  rain  fell  in  Wilmington,  on 
the  £9th  of  July,  1834,  in  two  and  a  half  hours;  let  us  see  whether  such  a 
rain  could  be  produced  at  all,  on  the  Huttonian  principles,  makinjg  the  most 
extravagant  allowance  for  the  quantity  of  air  mingled,  and  also  for  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature  of  the  two  strata. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  one  half  of  the  atmosphere  at  80^  Fah.,  should 
be  mingled  with  the  other  half  at  zero,  over  the  resion  round  Wilmington, 
and  that  5.1  inches  of  rain  is  the  result.  What  will  be  the  temperature  of 
the  mingled  mass  after  the  rain?  The  mean  temperature  is  40%  which  would 
be  the  temperature  after  the  mixture,  if  no  latent  coloric  is  given  out  in  the 
contfeneation  of  vapour.  But  from  the  principles  explained  before,  it  will 
be  found,  that  as  five  inches  of  rain,  is  ^^  of  the  whole  atmosphere  in 
weight,  the  latent  caloric  ^iven  out  in  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  form- 
iog  this  raid,  will  be  sufficient  to  heat  the  whole  compound  59.7%  which  be- 

9» 
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ing  added  to  the  mean  temperatare  40^,  will  make  the  temperature  of  the 
air  after  the  rain  99.  r'',  almost  SO^'  hotter  than  the  hottest  half  of  the  atmos- 
phere before  the  mixture. 

This  result,  however  unexpected,  ought  not  to  appear  surprising.  For  if 
gentlemen  will  Iframe  theories  on  loose  principles,  without  once  puttiDg 
these  principles  to  the  test  of  calculation,  and  without  even  taking  the  least 
notice  of  the  latent  heat  of  vapour,  or  the  specific  heat  of  air,  they  ought  not 
to  be  surprised  that  a  little  plain  arithmetic  should  dissipate  their  empty 
visions  and  ^^  leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 

Theorists  will  pardon  me  for  this  sweeping  denunciation,  when  I  now  vol- 
untarily come  forward  and  plead  guilty  to  the  same  charge ;  for  I  too  have 
framed  a  hypothesis  to  account  for  rain,  and  advanced  it  under  the  high 
sounding  name  of  theory. 

Having  found  that  the  Huttonian  theory  would  not  bear  the  test  of  caU 
culation,  I  imagined  there  was  ,but  one  other  possible  mode  of  condens- 
ing vapour  and  that  was  that  the  vapour  by  its  own  elasticity  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  atmosphere,  thrust  itself  up  into  a  cold  stratum  above,  when 
ever  such  a  one  overlapped  the  one  below,  and  was  thus  condensed  into 
rain. 

This  hypothesis  I  thought  was  altogether  reasonable  from  the  great  dis- 
covery of  Dal  ton  aud  Gay  Lussac,  that  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  rests  only 
on  vapour,  and  thus  forms  an  independent  atmosphere,  and  is  not  supported 
in  the  least  degree  by  the  air.  I  imagined  then,  that  vapour  could  rush  with 
great  velocity  from  air  where  the  due  point  was  high,  to^air  where  the  dew 
point  was  low.  But  when  I  discovered  that  some  rains  were  so  great  as  to 
be  beyond  the  power  of  this  theory  too,  I  began  to  suspect  the  hypothesis  it- 
self, which  induced  me  to  put  it  to  the  following  trial. 

I  united  two  class  retorts  together  by  their  necks,  then  having  covered 
one  with  snow,  I  put  ten  drops  of  water  into  the  other  and  placed  it  in  a  ves- 
sel of  water  at  the  temperature  of  130°,  and  let  it  remain  in  that  situa« 
tion  seven  hours,  the  temperature  of  the  room  during  the  experiment  being 
about  rO°;  not  one  drop  was  distilled  over  in  all  that  time. 

I  then  took  the  retorts  apart,  leaving  open  the  neck  of  the  one  having  the 
water  in  it;  it  has  continued  in  the  room,  open  now  for  thirty  days,  with  a 
temperature  of  709  night  and  day,  and  the  dew  point  in  the  room  never 
as  high  as  40°,  the  ten  drops  of  water  being  now  only  slightly  diminished. 

This  refutes  the  hypothesis  of  rapid  permeation  of  air  by  vapour,  and  in- 
deed, proves  that  vapour,  like  beat,  when  it  passes  up  to  the  upper  reeions, 
must  be  carried  by  the  air,  and  not  thrust  up  by  its  own  elasticity.  But  to 
return  fVom  this  digression;  if  the  Huttonian  theory  is  unable  to  produce 
such  a  rain  as  that  at  Wilmington,  what  will  it  do  with  the  one  which  occur- 
red at  Geneva,  on  the  £5th  October,  1822,  when  it  rained  thirty  inches  in 
twenty-four  hours;  or  the  one  at  Jeyeuse,  on  the  9th  October,  1827,  when  it 
rained  thirty-one  inches  in  twenty-two  hours?* 

Or  how  will  it  account  for  a  storm  of  hailt  which  fell  in  Orkney  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1818,  in  the  afternoon,  nine  inches  deep  in  less  than  nioe 
minutes?  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  is  the  storm  mentioned 
before,  in  which  the  barometer  was  observed  to  fall  two  inches,  near  the  end 
of  the  storm,  when  it  was  not  nearly  so  violent  as  it  was  in  other  places.  Or 
how  will  it  account  for  the  immense  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  at  Catskillf 
New  York,  on  the  26th  July,  1819? 

*  Edinburgh  Trans.  1823.  f  Pouillet  Ellesmen  de  Fhisique,  n.  758. 
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About  hftlf  past  5  P.  M.  a  dense  black  cload  rose  up  from  the  S.  W.  ac- 
comiiSDied  with  a  fresh  wind,  and  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  after,  a  very 
thick  dark  cloud  rose  up  rapidly  from  the  N.  E.  They  met  immediately 
over  ihe  town;  at  this  instant  a  powerful  rain  commenced. 

As  soon  as  the  clouds  met  they  seemed  to  fall  down  on  the  river  over 
which  they  met,  and  then  the  cloud  rested  on  the  water  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  space  could  be  seen  between  them.  For  half  an  hour  there  was  no 
appearance  of  drops  of  rain,  the  water  appeared  to  descend  in  large  streams 
and  sheets.  In  this  half  hour  the  quantity  fallen  was  above  twelve  inches 
on  a  level.  Two  persons  testify  that  some  time  after  the  clouds  met,  they 
saw  at  the  same  moment  a  water  spout  rising  up  from  the  river  nearly  op- 
posite, with  a  broad  bottom  ascending  to  the  clouds  with  a  whirling  motion^ 
m  the  form  of  a  pretty  regular  cone. 

The  whole  quantity  which  fell  was  more  than  fifteen  inches,  over  a  space 
of  about  eighty  square  miles;  and  as  far  as  I  can  collect  from  the  whole  ac- 
count which  is  given  at  large  in  Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  124,  thia 
spout  was  stationary. 

The  intelligent  author  of  the  account,  Benj.  W.  Dwight,say8,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  eleven  days  before  in  the  P.  M.,  there  fell  in  a  shower  of 
short  continuance,  more  than  six  inches  of  rain. 

This  theory  has  lately  been  brought  forward  and  extended  by  Professor 
Olmsted  of  Yale  College,  with  a  view  of  accounting  more  particularly  for 
hail,  than  the  original  author  of  the  theory  had  done.  And  though  I  am 
aware  that  the  strength  of  my  theory  does  not  depend  on  the  weakness  of 
any  other,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  the  Professor's  remarks  a  passing 
notice. 

*^We  assign,"  says  Mr.  Olmsted, '<as  the  cause  of  hail  storms,  the  congela- 
tion of  watery  vapour  of  a  tM)dy  of  warm  and  humid  air,  by  its  suddenly 
mixing  with  an  exceedingly  cold  wind,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Let  us  examine,  says  he,  the  effects  which  would  result  from  the 
meeting  of  two  opposite  winds,  at  the  height  of  10,000  feet,  during  the  heat 
of  summer,  the  one  blowing  from  the  latitude  of  30^,  or  from  the  confines 
of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  other  from  the  latitude  of  50%  or  the  northern 
part  of  British  America.  If  they  had  equal  velocities,  they  would  meet  at 
the  parallel  of  40^;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gulf  stream,  a  fluid  does  not 
readily  chanee  its  temperature,  merely  by  flowing  through  a  body  of  the 
same  fluid  ota  different  temperature,  and  especially  air  through  air,  each 
current  would  retain  nearly  its  original  temperature. 

The  southerly  wind  blowing  from  a  point  which  is  still  2,000  feet  below 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  is  comparatively  warm,  while  the  northern 
coming  from  a  point  4,000  feet  above  the  same  boundary  of  the  emmrQ  of 
frost,  will  have  a  degree  of  cold,  probably  surpassing  any  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  We  infer  from  our  preliminary  principles,  that  immedi- 
ately on  meeting,  the  watery  vapour  of  the  warmer  would  be  frozen  with 
an  intensity  corresponding  to  the  temperature  of  the  colder  current;  that 
the  minute  hail  stones  thus  formed  and  endued  with  such  excessive  cold, 
would  besin  to  descend,  and  accumulate  to  a  size  proportionate  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  cold  of  the  nucleus,  and  to  the  space  through  which  they 
descended,  and  to  the  humidity  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere;  that 
is,  the  colder  they  were  when  they  began  to  fall,  the  farther  they  fell,  and 
the  more  humid  the  air,  the  lareer  they  would  become." 

As  Professor  Olmsted  has  not  shown  how  these  currents  could  be  generated, 
the  theory  is  plainly  incomplete  on  this  ground.    And  besides,  even  if  they 
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should  be  generated,  it  does  not  appear  how  they  could  be  mixed;  for  either 
they  would  meet  each  other  in  opposite  directions,  and  so  stop  each  other*! 
motion  without  mixing  to  any  great  extent,  or  they  would  slip  by  one  another 
without  much  affecting  each  other's  temperaturei  according  to  the  Profes- 
sor's own  reasoning. 

But  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a  mixture  of  two  currents  could  take 
place  suddenly,  of  even  1,000  feet  in  perpendicular  extent,  it  has  been 
proved  already  that  under  much  more  favorable  circumstances,  the  dew 

Soint  being  higher,  a  grain  and  a  half  of  rain  to  the  square  inch  would  not 
e  precipitated,  and  that  in  most  cases  not  a  particle  of  this  would  reach 
the  ground,  for  it  would  be  evaporated  in  its  descent,  unless  the  air  below 
should  happen  to  be  absolutely  saturated  with  vapour,  which  seldom  occors. 

But,  according  to  Mr.  Olmsted,  *4he  minute  hail  stones  being  indued  with 
a  cold  probably  surpassing  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  would  begin 
to  descend  and  accumulate  to  a  size  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the 
cold  of  the  original  nucleus." 

This  remark  is  erroneous  in  two  respects.  First,  the  cold  is  certainlj 
not  more  intense  at  this  great  elevation,  than  one  degree  for  every  100 
yards,  and  is  therefore  in  the  northern  current  only  1 3}^  below  the  freezing 
point;  for  by  supposition  it  was  only  1333  yards  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation,  when  it  left  latitude  50°. 

Second,  the  original  nucleus  would  not  accumulate  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed; but  on  the  contrary  it  would  be  entirely  melted  by  the  time  it  had 
descended  far  enough  into  the  air  below  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation, 
to  have  condensed  vapour  less  than  one-seventh  of  its  weight.  This  will 
easily  be  perceived  by  comparing  the  relative  latent  heats  of  vapour  and  of 
water,  and  this  too  even  if  it  received  no  heat  from  the  warm  air  into  which 
it  fell.  But  even  if  the  original  nucleus  were  of  the  temperature  of  the 
interplanetary  spaces,  57^  or  5S°  below  zero,  it  would  not  increase  one- 
fifth  in  size  by  condensing  on  itself  the  vapour,  before  it  would  be  entirely 
melted  by  the  disengaged  latent  caloric. 

Professor  Olmsted  concludes  his  essay  by  saying  that  the  momentum  of  a 
hail  stone  would  be  one  hundred  times  greater  if  it  did  not  at  every  stage  of 
its  progress  down  to  the  very  ground,  receive  new  accessions  of  watery  va- 
pour, which  being  matter  at  rest,  is  to  be  put  in  motion  by  the  falling  ImkIj, 
and  consequently  its  speed  is  continually  retarded.*  But  he  must  now 
perceive,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  velocity  of  descent  will 
not  be  diminished  one-fifth,  even  when  the  stone  has  received  an  addition 
of  vapour  great  enough  to  melt  it. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  this  extension  of  Hutton's  theory,  I  must  take  no- 
tice of  another  remark  made  by  Professor  Olmsted,  which  if  correct,  would 
of  itself  prove  fatal  to  the  theory  which  I  have  advanced.  He  says,  **  we 
have  certain  evidence  from  the  concourse  of  opposite  winds,  and  from  the 
density  and  consequent  blackness  of  the  clouds,  that  a  great  condensation 
takes  place  in  the  region  of  the  storm." 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  account  for  the 
concourse  of  winds,  by  supposing  a  rarefaction  in  the  region  of  the 
atorm,  just  as  the  rarefaction  in  a  chimney  is  the  cause  of  the  air  in  the 
room  moving  towards  the  fire  place.  It  shall  be  shown  hereafter  what 
effect  would  be  produced  by  a  condensation  in  the  re^on  of  a  storm. 

I  come  now  to  a  most  important  part  of  this  investigationy  the  northeast 

*  Yide  Silfiman's  Joomal,  voL  18^  p.  1.. 
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storms  of  the  Atlantic  states.  It  is  well  known  since  the  days  of  Frank- 
lin, that  these  storms  commence  in  the  soath  west  and  travel  towards  the 
north  east  with  a  velocity  which  varies  at  different  times  and  places,  and 
that  the  wind  always  blows  from  some  eastern  point  at  the  commencement 
of  the  storm. 

Mr.  Red6eld  of  New  York  has  collected  a  great  many  highly  interesting 
facts  connected  with  these  storms,  of  which  some  of  the  most  important 
shall  now  be  detailed. 

When  a  storm  commences  within  the  torrid  zone  it  travels  west  of  north 
until  it  reaches  lat.  30^,  when  it  has  become  nearly  north,  it  then  gradually 
deflects  more  and  more  east  of  north,  until  about  lat.  40^,  It  is  moving  aliout 
N.  E.  That  these  storms  are  probably  nearly  round,  varying  in  diameter^ 
And  more  slow  in  their  advance  alon^  the  coast,  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
and  also  slower  in  low  latitudes  than  in  high.  That  on  their  north  westera 
side,  the  wind  sets  in  more  northerly  and  changes  round  during  the  storm 
by  north,  and  on  the  south  east  side  of  the  storm  the  wind  sets  in  at  the 
commencement  more  easterly  and  south  easterly,  and  changes  round  by  the 

Mr.  Redfield  thinks  that  these  facts  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  sup- 
position, that  these  storms  are  exhibited  in  the  form  of  great  whirlwinds. 

As  a  more  particular  proof  of  this  position,  he  details  the  facts  which 
occurred  in  Connecticut,  as  one  of  these  storms  passed  there  in  1821.  He 
ssjg^  *^that  the  mass  of  atmosphere  upon  the  earth's  surface  was  moving  for 
several  hours,  apparently  towards  the  N.  W.  over  Middletown,  with  a  pro- 
bable velocity  of  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  miles  per  hour,  while  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Litchfield  county^  at  a  distance  say  of  forty  miles,  the 
wind,  at  al>ottt  the  same  period,  was  blowing  with  nearly  equal  violence  in 
ihe  opposite  direction  towards  Middletown. ''  Now  it  will  appear  by  a  little 
reflection,  that  all  these  facts  agree  with  the  idea  of  an  upward  vortexy 
more  consistently  than  with  a  horizontal  whirlwind. 

Indeed  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  last  fact  is  inconsistent  with  a 
horizontal  whirlwind,  and  proves  with  irresistible  evidence,  the  existence 
of  an  upward  vortex,  at  least  in  this  storm.  For  two  winds  cannot  blow 
towards  each  other  for  several  hours  as  here  described,  without  either  rising 
upwards  when  they  meet,  or  blowing  outwards  at  the  sides.  But  we  have 
proof  positive,  that  they  did  not  blow  outwards  at  the  sides,  for  at  N.  York, 
S.  W.  of  the  point  between  Middletown  and  Litchfield,  to  which  the  winds 
from  those  places  were  blowing,  the  wind  changed  round  by  the  N.  to  the 
N.  W.,  or  W.  about  the  time  these  winds  began  to  blow  violently.  And 
we  have  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  did  not  blow  outwards  to  the  N.E.; 
for  at  the  commencement  of  the  storm,  through  its  whole  course,  the  wind 
aiwajs  blew  from  some  eastern  point. 

There  is  one  conclusion  which  Mr.  Redfield  draws,  which  I  do  not  find 
to  be  justified  by  the  facts  detailed  in  this  storm.  ^^That  along  the  central 
portion  of  the  track,  the  jStorm  was  violent  from  the  south  eastern  quarter, 
thonging  suddenly  to  an  opposite  direction,**  Now  I  find,  that  of  fifteen 
points  OD  the  south  east  side  of  the  storm,  at  which  the  wind  set  in  S.  of  B. 
only  two,  Bridgeport,  Conn,  and  one  at^  sea,  forty  milea  north  of  Cape 
Henrj,  are  given,  as  having  the  wind  to  change  round,  even  as  far  as  the 
west.  These  two,  I  suspect^  as  being  contrary  to  my  theory;  and  upon 
examination  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  I  find  that  they  report  the  wind 
at  both  these  places  to  have  changed  round  only  to  the  8.  W.,  just  as  far 
u  it  should  change  to  satisfy  my  theory. 
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ritould  be  generated,  it  does  not  appear  how  the;  could  be  m\jf' 
thtj  would  meet  each  other  in  opposite  directions,  and  so  st^ 
motion  without  miiing  to  any  great  eitent,  or  they  would  s^  ^- 
without  much  aflectiog  each  other's  temperature,  accor^g  «     ^ 
aor's  own  reasoning.  ^^  \  g     % 

Bot  even  \f  it  coutd  be  shown  that  a  miiture  of  tr  %.%%  ^  ^ 
place  suddenly,  of  even  1,000  feet  in  perpendici^^  S  ^'#'  ^ 
proved  already  that  under  much  more  ravorable  ^     S  t'^  S,     % 

Kiot  being  higher,  a  grain  and  a  halFoF  rain  tp|a  ***!'     %* 

precipitated,  and  that  in  most  cases  not  a |^^     9^%,     \^-^^      S 
the  ground,  for  it  would  be  evaporated  in  it4^1     iS-     %%  i^ 
■     ■ '  happen  (o  be  absolutely  saturated  '"'fit    %a     "%■%*■  * 


congelation,' when  it  left  latitv/         l\t%^\%.     ^^  at 

Second,  the  original  nuci;i         ti*\\S^                                ' 
scribed;  but  on  the  contrar7V^         lIS?  ^  , r«. 

It.  erplanetarjr  spacr  .</'  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^j^^«    ^^^  j^^^  contiDued  north 

melted  hfrbiil'lr  '.■"*'  ''o'ent^i" '« t^e  north,  during  the  stroog 

i,M^I^Tl2^>^''  «  '"»"  wxurred  on  the  Uth,  I2th,  13th,  14th, asd 
ii.L™r«rrf  '^     In  "ny  ]<">"•»'  't  '•  'tated  that  a  strong  south  wind 

Mur  which'  *  *'*  *'"''"  P*"**^  '''¥''^  ■'"'  ''"J-  ■^"^  '•y  "owltingtta 
■nil  rnnapi        period,  I  find  the  following  facts: 

nereeive  •*'^'  ***  '®'  "^^-  ^''""  ""'"  P'P*''  "^"^ '"  P'"'  *^*  Susqae- 
not  be  c**  ^  suteen  feet  above  low  water  maric,  and  rising— a  greater  freshet 
of  vaiK  "'  ^*^^^  place  for  sixteen  ^ears— the  raia  must  have  been  lasch 

n^J^up  the  river  than  in  the  vicinity. 

tice  'j'^y*  '^'^     '^^  ""'*'  P''"'^^i  accounts  begin  to  be  received  of  the 

of    J^*^"*^  effects  of  the  freshet.    The  river  continued  to  rise  nntil  lO 

. .    ^(ack  this  morning,  when  it  was  a  foot  higher  than  it  was  in  the  neat 

^^et  occasioned  by  the  ice  in  the  spring.     On  the   17th,  it  had  Allen 

^ly  a  few  inches. 

The  Anuttrdam  (Mohawk  Herald)  of  the  16th,  says,  "cTcry  bridge  and 
piili  dam  on  the  creek  near  Fort  Johnson  has  been  swept  away." 

Harifotd,  le/A.  The  water  in  the  Connecticut  last  enning,  was  l9i 
Teet  above  low  water  mark. 

Monlreal,  May  ISIh.  A  larger  qoantity  of  rain  haa  fallen  bera  lioce 
midnight  of  last  Friday,  (five  days)  than  we  have  had  for  a  consideraMs 
period  past,  and  the  rain  is  now  falling  ib  torrenta,  the  atmosphere  e«ol  sdo 
very  onpleaMat 
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Fatriot,  sayft  the  Delaware  rose  twelve  feet  above  an  ordina- 

raft  above  Milford  was  preserved  entire. 

^       x$  ^  conclusive  evidence  that  in  this  case  at  least,  the  wind 

l>  %    ^^  ^rd  for  five  days,  exactly  towards  one  of  the  greatest 

%^^%      "^(^  has  ever  witnessed.    And  the  statement,  that  the 


^^'^  ^    T^  ^«  cool  and  verj  unpleasant,  would  lead  us  to 

•^  '^^  <S>  '^       ^  ^as  coming  from  some  northern  quarter;  for 

%^^^€t  \^    ^  'iperature  was  very  high  in  Philadelphia,  the 

'^f.^f^^^'f^     %^  ^  "•**■*  maximum  76^,  and  if  a  southern 

u       ^  ^^ ^%  likely  that  the  air  would  have  been 

%%,     ^^^^^  ^^^  12*  <*f  *«  »"»«  month,  the 

*%^*V       *V^  ^C^  ^"®  exception  from  north  east, 

J%       ^TsA-r     ^c^^'^-i?^  ^                      •'adful  storm  of  rain  set  in 


v*^         *«^ 


9.  -ft 


^        t*    ^  'Sw  ^  ^  'auiui  Biurm  oi   rain  sei  id 

^2i  .    %  %^^^  .t  10  P.  M.,  and  that  on 


"^^^^       %J^.     "^^ 


^'-{i  *»        '••^      *^^W*  **®»  '^"^  ***  **^®''®  ^^''®  •'* 

;^^%\^     ^^V^-   ^  "  ^^*  ^™"  Washington,  Balti- 

>    <^.  '^  ^  ^1^    ^  .dnce  with  a  horizontal  whirlwind;  and 

'^^.^  ^^^<%yf  -^  vortex,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  prove 

»  ^-^  ^  *•  ^.erccive  that  all  the  interesting  facts  which  he  has 

^  ^  ustry  collected,  are  fully  explained  by  a  theory  which 

»  «e  rain,  I  am  sure  he  will  not  be  very  tenacious  of  hia 

.iwlnd;  especially  when  he  does  not  pretend  to  show  that 
^nlrlwind  is  the  cause  of  the  rain,  or  the  rain  the  cause  of  the 
ud.     Let  us»  however,  examine  for  a  moment  (for  1  should  be  proud 
jiist  Mr.   Redfield  under  the  banners  of  a  true  theory)  what  would  be 
uie  phenomena,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  horizontal  whirlwind,  say 
of  one  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  seventy-five 
miles  an  hour,  or  110  feet  per  second.     It  is  demonstrated  in  mechanics 
that  if  a  body  moves  In  a  circle,  with  a  radius  of  sixteen  feet,  and  a  velocity 
of  sixteen  feet  per  second,  its  centrifugal  force  will  be  equal  io  its  gravity, 
Aod  as  centrifugal  force  is  directly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  io« 
Tersely  as  the  radius,  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  air  in  this  whirlwind  is  as- 
certained by  the  following  proportion: 

—     •    1  f  firravity)   *  *     *     -= —  or  ith  part  of  the  gravity. 

16      •  ^^         ^'    ••      25X5280     •       74        ^  »        ^ 

And  as  a  wedge  of  air  fifHy  miles  long  is  about  eight  times  as  heavy  as  a 
column  of  atmosphere  equal  to  its  base,  its  whole  centrifugal  force  will  be 
8  X  i/^  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  which  would  cause  the  barome- 
ter to  rise  about  1-A  of  an  inch  in  the  borders  of  the  storm,  both  at  its  com- 
mencement and  terauoation;  and  cause  a  motion  of  the  air  outwards  due  to 
this  pressure,  which  would  be  about  280  feet  per  second,  according  to  the 
principles  established  la  a  previous  part  of  this  essay.  Now  these  two  phe- 
nomena are  entirely  wanting  in  all  N.  E.  storms;  for  the  air  does  not  blow 
oatwards  from  the  storm,  nor  does  the  barometer  rise  at  the  termination 
above  the  mean,  though  it  sometimes  does  at  the  commencement,  for  a 
reason  which  shall  hereafter  be  explained.  Besides,  if  such  a  whirlwind 
could  be  generated^  it  is  manifest  that  it  would  soon  be  destroyed  by  its 
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Otttward  motioD,  unless  some  mighty  cause  exists,  of  which  we  have  do 
knowledge,  to  generate  new  motion  in  the  air,  which  would  descend  from 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  middle  of  the  whirlwind,  to  take 
the  place  of  that  which  had  thrust  itself  out  by  its  centrifugal  force.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  readiness  and  ease  with  which  the  air  would  desceocl  io 
this  whirlwind,  would  he  so  great  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  in- 
side, caused  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  air  would  be  a  quantity  Teiy 
minute,  unless  we  suppose  the  whirlwind  to  reach  to  a  great  height, 
which  cannot  be  the  case,  if  it  is  produced  by  friction  on  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  on  eur  coast,  as  is  alleged. 

Therefore,  it  will  not  account  for  the  great  fall  which  is  known  to  take 
place  in  the  barometer,  during  these  violent  storms,  a  fact  which  is  folly 
explained  by  the  theory  here  proposed.  Besides,  Mr.  Redfield  need  not 
be  told  that  this  downward  motion  of  the  air  in  the  centre  of  the  whirl- 
wind, would  increase  its  capacity  for  vapour,  and  effectually  prevent  de- 
position. 


Bibliograpbical  Notices* 


Conme  decimal  tables  for  fadlitating  Arithmetical  calculations,  ^Cm  design- 
ed for  pradieal  men.  By  Timothy  Claxton,  Boston.  Published  by  tlu 
author.* 

A  sheet  containing  one  of  the  most  concise  series  of  tables  which  we  hare 
ever  seen,  for  facilitating  arithmetical  operations,  has  been  published  by  the 
author,  Mr.T.  Claxton  of  Boston.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  explan- 
atory of  the  tables,  and  containing  also  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  deci- 
mal fractions,  a  list  of  data  from  which  the  tables  are  compiled,  and  ao 
index  to  them. 

The  tables  may  be  classed  as  mathematical,  mechanical  and  mlscellane- 
ous.  The  former  contain  tables  for  finding  the  circumferences  and  areas  of 
circles  from  their  diameters,  the  diameters  from  the  circumferences,  and 
square  roots  of  the  areas,  the  side  of  a  square  equal  in  area  to  a  circle  from 
the  diameter  or  circumference  given,  &c.,  the  solidity  of  a  cone  from 
the  square  of  the  diameter  of  its  base,  and  its  height,  and  a  sphere  from  its 
diameter,  &c.  &c.  Among  the  mechanical  tables  are  a  series  for  the  redac- 
tion of  weights  and  measures,  for  calculating  the  weights  of  solid  and  hollow 
cylinders  of  cast-iron,  the  weight  of  square  and  round  bars  of  iron,  of  spheres 
of  cast-iron,  lead,  &&  all  from  convenient  data.  Among  the  miscellaneoos 
tables,  are  those  for  reducing  sterling  money  to  dollars,  or  vice-versa,  the 
amount  of  rent  or  salary  for  any  number  of  days,  having  the  annual  amount 
&c.  &c.  There  are  in  all,  forty-eight  tables  conveniently  arranged  upon  a 
sheet  of  10  by  13  inches  which  may  be  hung  up  in  the  counting-house,  or 
folded  for  the  pocket,  for  reference. 

These  tables  recommend  themselves  highly  for  convenience,  and  as  far 
as  we  have  examined  the  calculations  we  have  found  them  correct.        B. 

*  The  Franklin  Institute  owe  to  the  liberality  of  the  author  a  number  of  copiet  of 
these  ttbles,  which  he  haa  requested  may  be  distributed  among  the  members.  His 
object  in  the  publicationi  is  the  dissemination  of  what  he  justly  conceives  to  be  useful 
matter.  Com.  Pvb. 
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ITn  Stemn  Engine  fmnUiarttf  expltdntdt  with  a  Uttoriad  ikeidh  ^e.^  by  the 
Rev.  DidvYsivs  Lardhbr,  wiih  additions  and  notes  by  Jambs  Rknwiok^  L. 
L.  D.,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Exper.  PhUos.  and  Chrnn.  Columbia  QMege^  N.  Y. 
Second  American  from  the  fifth  London  edition.  Philadelphia,  Carej  and 
Hart,  1836. 

This  18  a  new  editon  of  Lardner  on  the  steam  engine^  presented  in  an  en« 
larged  form,  and  with  considerable  improvement  in  both  the  matter,  and  the 
manner  of  getting  np  the  work. 

The  principal  additions  consist  of  a  view  of  steam  navigation,  a  descrip- 
tion of  important  points  connected  with  the  economy  of  steam  power,  and 
compendious  maxims  for  the  guidance  of  those  engaged  in  rail-way  enter- 
prises. Besides  these,  there  are  minor  additions  and  improvements.  We 
have  often  heard  it  urged  by  practical  men,  that  they  have  been  disap^ 
pointed  in  the  information  given  by  Lardner,  in  the  former  editions  of  this 
work.  This  was  plainly  because  they  expected  to  get  from  the  book  infor- 
mation which  it  was  not  intended  to  give.  It  is  not  intended  to  furnish  a 
practical  discussion  of  the  steam  engine,  either  stationary,  as  applied  to 
navigation,  or  to  locomotion  on  common  roads  and  rail-ways;  of  course  the 
reader  who  consults  it  for  such  a  purpose,  must  experience  disappointment. 
But  the  general  reader,  or  the  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  correct  idea 
of  the  principles  of  the  steam  engine  in  its  various  applications,  will  be 
gratified  by  the  lucid  descriptions,  the  happy  arrangement  and  manner  of  the 
author,  the  easy  style  with  which  the  subject  flows;  and  will  find  when  this 
work  has  been  carefully  read,  if  he  wishes  to  go  deeper  into  the  subject, 
chat  he  can  consult  more  profound  treatises,  with  many  fold  the  advantage 
which  he  would  have  derived,  without  this  previous  preparation.  This  is 
of  course  not  the  place  for  a  particular  review  of  the  minutiae  of  the  work, 
but  in  conclusion,  we  may  add,  that  we  consider  it  as  materially  increased 
in  yalae,  by  the  general  accuracy  of  the  American  edition,  which  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  name  of  Professor  Renwick.  B. 


Franklin  Institute. 


Monthly  Conversation  Meeting. 

The  Ninth  Monthly  Conversation  Meeting  of  the  season  was  held  at  the  Hall  of  the 

Institute,  on  the  26th  of  May. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  Voorhies,  of  Philadelphia,  exhibited  a  portable  printing 
press  of  very  compact  form,  designed  for  card  printing  and  other  light  work. 

Mr.  Allen  Ward,  explained  the  principles  upon  which  he  constructs  his 
scales  of  equal  parts,  for  the  use  of  tailors,  and  exhibited  several  diagrams 
illustrative  of  the  method  of  adapting  the  scale  to  the  peculiarities  ot  shape, 
and  the  variation  of  fashion.  Mr.  W.  has  been  very  successful  in  reducing 
to  mathematical  precision,  this  intricate  art. 


Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts. 
Eeport  on  Mr.  JSmasa  Holcomb's  Reflecting  Telescope. 
The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  constituted  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
Voju  XVIII.— No.  2.— August,  J  836.  10 
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State  of  PemuylTAniafor  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  to  whom  waifefemd 
for  exftmination,  a  Reflecting  Teleicope,  invented  by  Mr.  Aman  Hokomli*  Sootb* 
wick,  Maasachuictts,  REPORT:— 

That  the  following  description  of  the  instrament,  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee, is  given  by  Mr.  Holcomb,  viz: 

*'  It  is  of  the  reflectiog  kind,  having  the  front  view,  and  has  a  focal  length 
of  aboat  nine  anci  a  half  feet,  and  an  aperture  of  eight  and  a  half  inches.  It 
has  six  eye  pieces,  of  powers  from  ninety  to  nioe  hundred  and  sixty. ^' 

The  evenings  of  the  22d  and  23d  of  April,  proviog  unfavorable,  a  third 
trial  was  made  on  a  following  night,  when  the  performance  of  the  iostro- 
ment  was  very  satisfactory.  It  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  largest  submitted 
last  year.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  mounting  is  quite  superior, 
and  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  whether  we  regard  steadiness,  convenieDce 
in  command  of  the  instrument,  or  facility  of  finding  objects. 

The  committee  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  instrument  superior  in 
performance  to  any  that  have  yet  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Holcomb. 

The  ring  of  Saturn  was  seen  to  be  double  by  all  the  members  of  the  cocn- 
mittee  present,  the  dark  space  between  the  rings  could  be  observed  on  each 
ansa,  half  way  to  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  perspective  ellipse,  under  which 
it  was  viewed. 

I  Bootis  which  last  year  was  so  far  separated  that  the  discs  became 
tangent  to  each  other,  presented  the  same  appearance  this  year,  with  a 
power  of  250.  But  with  a  power  of  960  the  dark  space  between  the  stars 
was  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  disc  of  either. 

In  j'Cancri,  the  close  pair,  distant  about  I'M,  were  so  far  separated  that 
the  dark  space  was  visible  as  a  line  between  them.  This  was  considered 
too  difficult  for  either  of  the  telescopes  exhibited  last  year. 

A  power  of  960  was  used  in  examining  >  Virginis.  This  remarkable 
pair,  of  which  the  distance  is  0".d,  according  to  HerschePs  ephemeris,  or 
0'^,6,  according  to  Struve's  late  measurements,  gave  no  indications  of  beisg 
double. 

This  instrument  was  made  to  order  for  John  A.  Fulton,  Esq.  of  Chilicotbe, 
Ohio,  a  gentleman  whose  liberal  encouragement  of  this  department  of  the 
arts  is  worthy  of  all  commendation.  While,  however,  the  committee  would 
applaud  the  patriotism  of  those  individuals,  or  corporate  bodies,  who  eo- 
courage  American  artists,  they  cannot  but  remark,  that  should  the  course  of 
Mr.  Holcomb  be  suddenly  arrested,  and  the  manufacture  of  these  iostra- 
ments  cease  in  this  country,  their  place  could  hardly  be  supplied  by  impor- 
tation, at  three  times  their  present  cost. 

The  four  or  five  choice  instruments  made  by  Mr.  Holcomb,  have  been 
the  result  of  twice  as  many  years  of  labour  and  perseverence,  for  which  no 
adequate  compensation  can  have  been  expected,  except  that  satisfactioo 
which  every  lover  of  science  feels,  in  improving  and  extending  the  means 
by  which  it  may  be  pursued. 

The  committee  have  little  doubt  that  under  proper  auspices,  and  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  that  already  encountered  by  some  of  our  corporate 
institutions,  in  procuring  instruments  of  little  use,  a  twenty  foot  telescope 
might  be  made,  which  should  do  honour  at  once  to  the  artist  and  the  coun- 
try. 

By  order  of  the  committee. 

March  11, 1836.  William  Hamilton,  Jleiuary. 


Ill 

Mr.  C.  fFesener^i  mamfatturt  of  Ariifidd  Soda. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  eonstitated  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  to  whom  was  referred 
for  examination,  Mr.  C.  Wesener's  manufacture  of  Artificial  Soda»  REPORT t — 

That  they  have  examined  the  varioas  samples  of  artificial  soda  laid  he- 
fore  them,  and  after  a  careful  comparison  of  them  with  different  specimens 
of  Barilla,  from  Teneriffe  and  Sicily,  are  of  opinion  that  these  products  may 
advantageously  supply  the  place  of  the  imported  salts,  for  most  purposes  in 
the  arts,  as  from  a  comparative  trial  made  hy  means  of  the  alkalimeter  of 
Duscroizilles,  it  was  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  proportion  of  soda  in  the 
several  qualities  manufactured  by  Mr.  Wesener,  rather  exceeded  that  con- 
Caioed  in  natural  barilla  of  about  the  same  market  price.  There  is,  it 
should  be  stated,  no  novelty  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  except  that 
it  is  procured  from  the  sulphate  of  soda,  left  as  a  residue  in  the  making  of 
nitric  acid,  from  the  native  nitrate  of  soda  from  Peru,  instead  of  from  the 
same  sulphate  left  after  the  extrication  of  muriatic  acid  from  common 
salt;  the  artificial  soda  made  from  the  last  mentioned  residue,  almost  always 
contains  some  chlorine,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  free  it,  whilst  that  made 
by  the  process  of  Mr.  Wesener,  is  wholly  free  from  this  body. 

The  great  consumption  of  the  inferior  qualities  of  soda,  is  by  the  soap 
makers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  natural  barillas  in  preference  to 
the  artificial,  from  an  idea  that  they  are  better  and  give  out  less  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  the  presence  of  this  offensive  gas,  although  of  no  consequence 
as  regards  the  quality  of  the  soap,  is  a  serious  evil  where  the  manufacture 
of  soap  is  carried  on  in  a  city,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  our  establishments 
of  this  kind.  Mr.  Wesener,  has  however,  obviated  this,  by  the  preparation 
of  an  article  which  can  be  afforded  at  abogt  the  same  price  as  natural 
barilla,  and  containing  62^  of  soda,  which  is  entirely  free  from  hydro  sul* 
phuric  acid,  and  which  hence  can  be  employed  by  the  soap  boiler,  without 
creating  the  nuisance  usually,  attended  on  the  lixiviation  of  the  salts  used  hy 
him. 

By  order  of  the  committee. 
May  12,  1836.  William  Hamilton,  Actuary. 


Report  on  Mr.  Charles  Poltava  Pumps  for  Steam  Engines. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  constituted  by  the  Franklin  Institute 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  to  whom  was 
referred  for  examin/ition,  a  Pump  for  Steam  Engines,  invented  by  Mr.  Charles 
Potts,  of  Philadelphia,  REPORT:— 

That  the  inventor  proposes  (for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  water  to 
steam  boilers)  to  employ,  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  forcing  pump,  a  contrivance 
by  which  the  water  runs  into  the  boiler  by  its  own  gravity.  It  consists  of  a 
chamber,  or  cavity,  connected  with  the  boiler  below,  and  a  tank  or  reservoir 
above  it,  and  communicating  with  them  alternately,  first  filling  with  water 
from  the  tank  and  then  emptying  it  into  the  boiler,  into  which  it  passes  by 
its  own  gravity  in  exchange  for  an  equal  bulk  of  steam. 

In  regard  to  the  important  question  of  novelty,  the  committee  have  to 
state  that  the  proposed  plan  is  familiar  to  them,  but  it  is  considered  to  be  of 
doubtful  utility,  as  the  chamber  must  be  below  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  at  the  lime  of  filling,  and  again  raised,  at  least  in  part,  to  that  of  the 
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steam  in  (he  boiler^  before  it  can  be  made  to  descend  Into  the  boiler.    They 
consideri  however,  that  the  apparatus  is  worthy  of  a  renewed  trial. 
By  order  of  the  committee. 
May  12,  1836.  William  Hamilton,  Jletuary. 


Meebanics^  Register. 


AMERICAN    PATENTS. 

LIST  or   AMERICAlf   PATEIfTS   WHIOH   ISSUED   IN   JANUARY,    1836. 

PFUh  Remarka  and  Exempiificaiions  by  the  £ditor» 


1.  For  Water  proof  Silk  Plush  Hats;  George  Blake  Dexter,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  January  6. 

This  patent  is  taken  for  what  is  deemed  an  improvement  in  the  manipnla- 
tion  of  applying  the  silk  plu^h  to  the  body  of  the  hat,  after  it  has  received 
the  ordinary  coating  of  dissolved  caoutchouc,  by  which  it  is  made  to  adhere; 
the  process  consists  mainly,  in  passing  a  metallic  cylinder  over  the  plash  so 
as  to  press  it  against  the  body  of  the  hat,  and  cause  it  to  adhere  to  it.  This 
cylinder  Is,  we  apprehend,  formed  by  bending  a  metallic  plate  so  that  its 
ends  shall  nearly  meet,  and  around  this  a  band  of  India  rubber  is  to  be 
placed,  which  by  its  elasticity,  is  to  keep  the  metal  in  close  contact  with  the 
crown.  The  description  is  not  very  clear,  but  such  is  our  understanding  of 
the  thing.  The  claim  is  to  *4he  improvement  in  the  application  of  plush  or 
any  other  fabric  to  the  body  of  the  hat,  by  means  of  a  bent  metal  plate,  and 
by  an  operation  as  above  described." 

2.  For  an  Elastic  revolving'  belt  Saw;  Benjamin  Barker,  Ellsworth, 
Hancock  county,  Maine,  January  6. 

The  patentee  says,  *'  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  not  previously 
known  In  the  above  described  machine  is,  the  elastic  revolving  belt  saw,  and 
the  manner  of  using  the  same.  1  do  not  therefore,  claim  as  my  invention 
any  of  the  other  several  parts  of  said  machine,  nor  their  particular  combi- 
nation.*' If  the  patentee  could  have  made  any  new  arrangement  of  tbe 
parts  for  operating  this  saw,  he  might  have  claimed  such  arrangement  with 
some  propriety,  but  the  saw  iti«elf  which  he  does  claim  is  quite  an  old  affair; 
it  is  mentioned  in  Rees'  Cyclopaedia;  has  previously  been  patented  more 
than  once  in  the  United  States;  has  been  repeatedly  tried,  and  as  frequently 
abandoned  as  worthless  in  operation;  and  such  will  again  be  its  fate,  should 
it  again  be  essayed  by  the  present  patentee. 

3.  For  a  Forest,  or  Tree  Saw;  Walter  Hunt,  city  of  New  York, 
January  6. 

Considerable  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sp* 
paratus  described  and  figured  by  the  patentee,  who  has  made  his  inveotioD 
folly  known.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  grapple  by  which  the  whole  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  tree  to  be  felled,  by  means  of  a  screw,  spike,  &c.;  the 
lever^  to  which  one  end  of  the  saw  is  to  be  attached,  and  which,  by  being 
moved  backward  and  forward  horizontally,  operates  on  the  saw;  the  saw 
and  a  spiral  springby  which  the  latter  Is  to  be  kept  up  to  Its  cutting  bearii^. 
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Tiw  particalar  coDstraction  of  these  parts  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe- 
The  pateotee  claims  ^<  the  style  of  coDstruction,  combinatioDy  and  arrange- 
nent  of  the/ofe«/  tree  saw^  as  above  specified,  &c«''  We  shall  not,  as  we 
have  said,  attempt  a  particular  description  of  the  proposed  arrangement  of 
the  parts  of  this  machine,  bat  predict  that  it  will  share  the  fate  of  other  saw 
machines  for  felling  t^ees,  and  be  found  bj  far  less  efficient  than  the  axe  of 
the  woodman.  We  apprehend  that  the  patentee  has  not  had  much  experi- 
ence in  clearing  land,  or  he  would  have  known  that  his  wedges  and  other 
contrivances  would  not  enable  him  to  determine  the  direction  in  which  his 
tree  should  fall,  and  that  the  experienced  axeman  is  sometimes  at  a  fault  in 
this  particular,  an  event  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  whole  apparatus  before 

08. 


4.  For  Separating  foreign  seeds  from  Clover  Seed;  James  Mann- 
ing, Lambertsville,  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey,  January  6. 

A  screen,  or  riddle,  is  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  flour  bolt,  or  other- 
wise, and  this  is  to  be  covered  with  wove  wire,  the  meshes  of  which  are 
obloDg,  and  a  little  narrower  than  the  diameter  of  the  clover  seed;  the 
claim  is  to  the  **  making  these  apertures  of  an  oblong  figure.^'  This  patent 
will  take  rank  with  those  which  are  the  least  worthy  of  an  exclusive  right, 
for  however  good  such  a  screen,  sieve,  or  riddle,  may  be,  it  has  been  so 
common  as  to  render  the  idea  of  claiming  it  as  a  novelty  truly  ridiculous. 


5.  For  a  Washing  Machine;  Joab  U.  Hubbard,  Bloomfield,  Harford 
county,  Connecticut,  January  6. 

By  this  machine  the  clothes  are  to  be  '^pounded''  in  a  box,  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  which  there  are  pins  projecting  upwards;  the  pounders,  two  in  num- 
ber, having  pins  on  their  lower  sides  which  pass  into  the  spaces  between 
thoee  within  the  box.  The  pounders  have  each  a  rod  extending  up  from 
tl)em  through  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  these  being  operated  upon  by  cams 
and  springs,  are  raised  by  the  former  and  forced  down  by  the  latter.  A 
horizontal  shaft  carrying  a  cog  wheel,  and  turned  by  a  winch,  causeft  a 
second  shaft,  having  a  pinion  on  it,  to  revolve,  this  latter,  carrying  the  cams, 
or  lifters — rather  a  complicated  child  of  ingenuity  this,  and  one,  which  we 
opine,  will  not  find  many  foster  mothers. 

6.  For  a  Machine  for  cutting  Wooden  Screws;  Joseph  Peavy,  Le- 
vant, Penobscot  county,  Maine,  January  6. 

This  machine  for  cutting  male  and  female  screws  upon  wood,  differs  so 
little  from  others  which  have  been  used  for  that  purpose  in  large  manufac- 
tories, as  not  to  require  any  particular  description.  The  V  is  fixed  upon  a 
sliding  frame,  the  piece  to  be  cot  being  contained  in  another  frame,  in 
which  it  is  made  to  revolve  by  turning  the  guide  screw,  which  at  the  same 
time  forces  the  V  frame  forward.  A  similar  apparatus,  with  a  suitable  cut- 
ter, is  used  for  the  female  screw. 


7.  For  Dyeing  and  colouring  Hats;  Aaron  Grould,  Washington, 
Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  January  6* 

The  hats  are  to  be  put  into  a  basket,  or  crib,  and  this  placed  in  the  dye 
kettle,  and  taken  out  for  airing  in  any  way  that  may  be  preferred,  until  the 
colour  becomes  perfect     This  is  all,  but  is  it  new? 

10» 
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8.  For  an  improvement  in  Loeka  for  Doors;  Solomon  Andreira,  dtf 
of  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey^  January  11. 

In  thiB  lock,  which  is  iotended  cliiefly  for  larg^e  doors,  the  cam  part  of  the 
icey  coDsists  of  seferal  pieces  which  are  passed  on  to  the  shank,  and  being 
of  different  lengths,  may  be  yariously  combined,  tbns  admitting  of  nnmeroot 
changes  by  corresponding  changes  in  the  tamblers  upon  which  the  cams  of 
the  key  are  to  operate. 

There  are  eight  distinct  claims  made  to  the  different  parts  of  this  lock, 
which,  however,  would  not  be  understood,  if  given  witbont  the  drawi^s 
and  description.  In  the  general  mode  of  combination  and  action  by  means 
of  movable  cams  and  tumblers*  it  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
lock  patented  by  Mr.  Kyle,  described  in  vol.  10,  p.  331. 

9.  For  a  Mill  for  cutting  Grain  and  other  articles;  William  Ger- 
rish,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  January  11. 

Two  iron  plates  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  constitute  the 
cutting,  or  grinding,  part  of  this  mill.  The  under  plate  is  to  be  the  runner 
and  to  he  driven  by  any  proper  gearing;  both  plates  are  to  be  slightljf  cod- 
ical.  The  upper  plate  is  to  have  several  perforations  in  it,  which  are  to 
receive  cutting  irons,  fixed  and  operating  in  the  manner  of  plane  irons. 
Besides  these  cutters  there  are  ridges,  or  teeth  upon  the  grinding  faces. 
The  claim  is  to  *4he  cutters  and  cavities,  their  particular  arrangements  sad 
principle,  applied  to  this  purpose.'^ 

10.  For  Building  Wharves,  Piers,  ^c;  John  G.  Pray,  Brooklin, 
King's  county,  N.  York,  January  11. 

The  building  of  wharves,  piers,  and  breakwaters,  is  treated  in  this  speci- 
fication, as  a  very  simple  and  easy  affair,  but  it  certainly  is  not  rendered  so 
by  the  clearness  of  the  description,  or  by  any  references  to  the  drawiog; 
the  former  being  extremely  general  in  its  terms,  and  the  latter,  although 
well  enough  executed,  showing  a  wharf  in  its  finished  state,  and  without  aay 
references  whatever;  nor  is  there  any  claim  made  to  any  part  of  the  inven- 
tion. 

Afler  the  foundation  has  been  laid,  *'which  is  done  with  the  greatest  ease, 
blocks,  piers,  or  pillars  of  any  dimensions,  may  be  raised  thereon  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner,''  &c.  &c.  We  are  to  take  blocks  of  stone,  or  of  cast-iroo, 
eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and  one  or  two  feet  square,  and  provide  two  of  them 
with  a  conductor  at  each  end,  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  so  placed  tbit 
when  the  stone  is  laid  for  the  foundations,  the  conductors  will  rise  above  the 
water,  down  these  the  stones,  or  blocks  of  iron  are  to  be  slid,  they  being,  we 
suppose,  drilled  with  holes  through  them  for  that  purpose.  The  stones, 
&c.  are  to  be  piled  up  in  this  way,  the  second  laying  transversely  upon  the 
first.  The  ends  having  been  prepared  so  that  they  will  come  together  in  s 
dovetail.  When  raised  to  a  sufiicient  height  they  are  to  be  arched  over.  We 
think  any  thing  further  unnecessary,  the  foregoing  being  a  fair  example  of 
the  mode  of  description  adopted  in  this  specification. 


1 1  •  For  Dressings  and  Napping  Cloth;  Stephen  Marsh,  Jerico* 
Chittenden  county,  Vermont  January  Ih 

This  machine  in  its  general  construction,  resembles  those  now  in  comnoa 
use  for  the  napping  of  cloth,  but  the  patentee  thinks  that  considerable  ad- 
vantage is  derived  from  causltag  Vhe  card  teeth  on  the  napping  cylinder  to 
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itaod  io  the  dlraction  of  radii,  or  nemrly  so,  from  its  centre.  **Said  Stephen 
Marsh,  claims  as  his  iDventioQi  the  directioD  of  the  card  teeth,  radiatiog  In 
direct  lioes  from  the  ceotre,  or  axis  of  the  cjUoder,  or  hariog  a  less  iDcli« 
nation  than  those  which  are  now,  or  heretofore  have  been,  in  ose*  Also  the 
passing  the  pivot  of  one  wheel  through  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  other, 
and  the  general  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  machinerv  as  set  forth.'* 
We  doubt  the  yalidity  of  the  claim  to  the  radiating,  or  nearly  rafdiating, 
teeth,  as  we  believe  that  they  have  been  frequently  so  employed.  The 
other  point  claimed  is  a  mere  matter  of  arrangement,  not  at  all  necessary 
to  the  action  of  the  machine. 


12.  For  a  Machine  for  Drilling  Wood,  Metal  and  Sione;  William 
Boy  Jones,  Granville,  Washington  county,  New  York,  January  11. 

If  this  be  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  drilling  and  boring,  we  should 
prefer  some  unimproved  machinery  that  we  have  seen  in  use.  A  frame  is 
made,  having  a  bed  upon  which  to  place  the  frame  to  be  drilled  or  bored; 
the  drill  is  fixed  in  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  sbaO,  or  mandrel,  which  is  to  be 
tamed  by  a  winch  on  its  upper  end.  The  mandrel  passes  through  the  centre 
of  a  wooden,  or  metallic,  screw,  turning  in  a  nut  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
frame,  which  screw  is  to  be  forced  down  by  a  handle  on  its  upper  end,  just 
below  the  above  named  winch.  The  claims  '^are  to  the  crank  (winch)  on 
the  end  of  the  screw  passing  through  the  nut,  and  the  screw  pressing  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  mandrel/' 


13.  For  Hanging  Carriages  by  means  of  tubes  and  spiral  springs; 
Henry  Mellisb,  Walpole,  Cheshire  county,  New  Hampshire,  January 
il. 

**  The  invention  here  claimed  is  the  combined  application  of  the  springs 
and  tubes  to  the  above  named  purpose."  The  contrivance  consists  simply 
of  a  spiral  spring  of  wire  enclosed  in  a  tube,  with  such  appendages  as  are 
necessary  to  attach  it  to  the  carriage,  and  to  cause  the  weight  of  the  body 
to  rest  upon  the  springs.  There  is  no  novelty  whatever  in  the  employ* 
ment  of  spiral  springs,  contained  within  tubes,  for  hanging  carriage  bodies, 
but  they  have  been  found  so  much  less  to  be  depended  upon  than  springs 
of  the  more  ordinary  kind,  that  they  have  uniformly,  after  trial,  been 
thrown  aside. 


14.  For  a  Machine  for  Planting  Corn;  Charles  R.  Belt,  Washing- 
ton county.  District  of  Columbia,  January  15. 

There  are  many  patented  machines  for  planting  corn,  cotton,  and  other 
seeds,  so  nearly  resembling  each  other,  as  to  constitute  different  modifica- 
tions only  of  the  same  machine,  and  such  is  the  character  of  the  one  before 
us.  The  claims  made  are  confined  to  two  particular  points  in  which  the 
patentee  considers  his  machine  as  excelling  its  predecessors,  but  its  so* 
periority  not  being  apparent  to  us,  we  shall  pass  on  to  other  matters. 

15.  For  a  Plough;  John  Dolhaner,  Canton,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  Jan* 
nsLTT  15. 

Xliere  is  nothing  claimed  as  new  io  this  plough,  but  the  mode  in  which 
the  parts  are  ftstened  together,  so  as  to  give  it  the  desired  stability. 
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16.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Conttrueiian  qf  Bediteadi;  Jonat 
Maguire,  city  of  rhiladelphia,  January  15. 

Dowells  are  to  be  put  into  the  ends  of  the  rails  instead  ofcntting  teaoDS 
thereon,  and  corresponding  holes  are  to  be  bored  into  the  posts  to  receive  the 
ends  of  these  pins,  or  dowels;  screws  are  to  be  nsed  for  fastenings,  m  the 
nsnal  way. 

17.  For  securing  Wella  from  the  influx  qf  Surface  Water;  Len 
Kidder,  city  of  New  York,  January  15. 

**  Th^  principle  of  this  improvement  consists  in  the  construction  of  bj- 
draulic  cement,  of  a^  protecting  cover  and  sides  to  wells,  cisterns,  reservoirs, 
and  other  vessels  in  the  earth,  whereby  the  water  within  them  will  be 
secured  against  the  influx  of  surface  water,  and  the  intrusion  of  vermin  in 
the  mode  and  by  the  means  substantially  as  described." 

The  mode  described  is  to  raise  a  wall  of  cement  upon  the  ordinarj  wall 
of  the  well,  to  cover  this  with  a  top  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  leaving  an  opeo« 
ing  in  the  middle  for  the  pump  body. 

18.  For  the  application  of  hydraulic  cement  to  making  Covers  for 
Wells y  Src;  Livi  Kidder,  city  of  New  York,  January  15. 

This  patent  is  taken  for  covers  pretty  much  like  those  above  described; 
that  is  to  say,  a  cover  for  wells,  cisteras,  &c.  is  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  a 
dome,  leaving  a  suitable  opening  for  a  man  to  pass  through,  or  for  other 
purposes;  it  appears,  however,  that  the  design  is  to  secure  the  particular 
mode  of  forming  such  covers,  which  is  as  follows: 

A  mound  of  earth  is  made  in  the  shape  of  the  inside  of  the  cover,  and 
upon  this  mound  the  cement  is  to  be  cast,  or  spread,  to  the  thickness  of  foar 
inches,  more  or  less.  When  the  cover  is  large,  it  is  to  be  divided  into  sec* 
tions  of  a  convenient  size  for  removal.  ^^The  improvement  which  this  ap* 
plicant  claims  to  have  invented,  consists  in  making  said  covers,  not  upon  the 
well,  cistern,  or  other  vessel,  where  they  are  to  be  used,  but  in  a  shop  or 
suitable  manufactory  in  which  they  can  have  time  to  season,  and  from  which 
they  can  afterwards  be  removed  to  the  place  of  use." 

19.  For  a  Machine  for  pressing  Tobacco  in;  J.  Beverly  Allen,  city 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  January  15. 

This  machine  for  pressing  tobacco  in,  is  merely  a  square  box,  four  of  the 
sides  of  which  are  of  tin,  the  other  two  being  of  wood.  The  patentee  sajs 
that  ^before  this  box  was  invented  the  manufacturers  of  pressed  tobacco 
were  compelled  to  use  oaken  boxes,  the  material  for  constructing  which 
has  recently  become  very  costly,  and  difficult  to  be  obtained.  What  I  claim 
as  my  invention,  and  not  previously  known,  in  the  above  described  machine, 
is  the  use  of  tin  for  four  sides  thereof,  instead  of  wood,  which  was  before 
exclusively  used.'' 

20.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Machinery  for  forming  and  hard" 
ening  Hopes,  of  any  required  length;  John  Whiteman,  city  of  Phila- 
delphia,  January  15.    (See  Specification.) 

21.  For  an  improvement  in  Trunks^  Valises,  Src.;  James  W.  Noble, 
Pittsfield,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  Januarv  15. 

There  is  not  any  thing  furnished  by  the  patentee  which  amounts  to  a  de« 
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MiiptioD  of  his  mode  of  makings  tranks,  yailses,  lie;  we  gather,  however, 
from  what  is  said^tbat  there  i%  to  be  a  frame,  to  wbich  the  leather  used,  is  to 
be  attached  by  meaoe  of  rivets,  without  the  use  of  sewing,  or  of  tacks.  The 
frame,  we  suppose,  mast  be  of  iron,  perforated  so  as  to  receive  the  rivets; 
but  eveo  this  is  matter  of  conjecture;  yet,  if  the  story  told  be  correct,  the 
iaprovemeot  is  worthy  of  a  good  specification,  as  we  are  informed  that  this 
traali,  &c.  will  powess  great  strength,  and  compactness,  require  less  leather 
than  ordinary  in  the  construction,  and  produce  a  saving  of  seven«eigbths  of 
the  time  ordinarily  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  of  such  articles. 

22,  For  a  Plough;  Samuel  Witheron,  Gettysburg,  Adams  county^ 
Pennsylvania,  January  15. 

The  whole  description  is  as  follows:  ^'The  improvement  consists  in  placing 
a  roller  under  the  beam,  near  the  centre  of  the  plough,  in  or  near  a  per- 
pendicular position;  the  roller  may  be  made  plain,  ridged,  grooved,  or  other- 
wise. The  use  of  the  roller  is  to  prevent  the  plough  from  choaking,  by 
rolling  off  the  vegetable  matter  that  usually  collects  under  the  beam.^' 


23.  For  an  Arty  or  method^  or  process,  of  lessening  the  consump- 
tion, and  of  increasing  and  otherwise  improving  the  effects  of  fuel; 
Isaac  Orr,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  January  20. 

It  is  not  easy  from  the  title,  to  tell  for  what  this  patent  has  been  obtain- 
ed; whether  for  a  stove  of  a  particular  construction,  or  for  the  art  of  man- 
aging the  fuel.  The  claims,  however,  fifteen  in  number,  relate  principally 
to  matters  of  construction,  but  in  a  way  so  general  and  diffusive,  as  not  by 
any  means  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  those  things  which  are  intended  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  patent  '^from  all  other  things  before  known  or  used,''  as 
required  by  the  act  of  Congress.  The  principal  feature  in  the  stove  which 
the  patentee  denominates  the  air-tight  stove,  is  the  so  constructing,or  making, 
the  sliding  or  other  doors  which  open  into  the  stove,  that  when  closed  they 
shall  be,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  air-tight,  by  which  means  the  combustion  of 
the  contained  fuel,  may  be  completely  controlled,  and  but  little,  or  no,  con- 
sumption take  place,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  within  the  stove.  That 
SQCh  a  stove  cannot,  and  must  not,  be  made  perfectly  air-tight,  will  be  at 
once  admitted,  and  we  are  not  aware  at  what  degree  of  good  fitting,  the 
affair  would  be  entitled  to  a  patent.  We  have  a  stove  in  which  the  design 
was  to  make  the  doors,  and  the  ash  drawer,  fit  as  closely  as  possible,  so  that 
the  fire  might  be  regulated  by  the  drawing  out,  or  closing,  of  the  latter; 
this  is  one  of  Spoor's,  and  there  are  many  others  similarly  codstructed  in 
this  respect,  and  in  which,  were  the  workmanship  made  a  little  more  per- 
fect, without  any  change  of  structure,  all  that  Mr.  Orr  proposes  from  this 
arrangement  would  be  accomplished. 

In  addition  to  the  close  doors,  the  patentee  has  grate  bars  placed  under 
the  fuel,  resembling  the  revolving  vertical  dampers,  or  valves,  used  in  some 
stoves,  and  consisting  of  two  plates  with  openings,  which  may  be  made  to 
coincide,  or  which  may  be  closed  by  the  onperforated  parts.  If  we  do  not 
greatly  err,  such  a  grate  will  be  obstructed  by  the  coal,  and  choak- 
ed  by  the  avhes.  There  may  be  enough  in  some  of  the  individual  arrange- 
ments pointed  out,  upon  which  to  found  and  sustain  a  claim,  but  they  are 
not  made  to  stand  alone,  and  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  put  them  in  a  situa- 
tion to  do  so. 
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24.  For  a  Portable  Reflecting'  Baker;  Lorenzo  B.  Olmstead,  Biog- 
bamptoD,  Broom  county,  New  York,  January  20. 

Tnia  tia  baker  is  to  be  heated  by  means  of  a  cylinder  of  sheet-iroo,  which 
is  to  contain  ignited  charcoal,  and  to  pass  Terticaily  dowo  through  tlie  baclc 
of  the  box  which  constitates  the  baker.  This  iatter  is  a  kind  of  eight  rided 
oven,  the  top  being  ridged  like  a  roof,  and  the  bottom  in  the  same  form  id- 
▼erted,  the  back  circolar,  and  the  front,  which  lifts  off,  being  straight;  we 
mention  these  things  because  the  peculiar  form  is  claimed.  The  articles  to 
be  baked  are  put  into  pans,  which  stand  on  wires  within  the  baker,  and  the 
fire  being  kindled,  and  the  front  reflector  affixed  in  its  place,  we  are  assured 
that  the  desired  operation  will  be  ^'  performed  sooner  than  in  any  known 
oven  or  baker,  with  an  immense  saving  of  fuel." 

26.  For  Cutting  grooves  in  Corset  rings  of  Bone,  Ivory ^  fyc.^  and 
also  in  other  articles;  Charles  Buckland,  Middletown,  Middlesex 
county,  Connecticut,  January  20. 

The  ring  to  be  cut  is  placed  upon  the  projecting  end  of  a  revolving  man- 
drel, the  frame  of  which  is  made  to  slide  so  that  the  ring  may  be  broogbt 
up  against  a  revolving  saw,  or  cutter,  which  cuts  the  groove.  The  appen- 
dages for  adapting  it  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  are  represented 
and  described,  and  the  combination  of  the  several  parts  constitutes  the  clainu 

26.  For  a  Thrashing  Machine;  Eleazer  Brown,  Chenango,  Broom 
county,  New  York,  January  20. 

This  thrashing  machine  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  about  three  ieet  in 
diameter;  its  length  is  not  mentioned,  but  from  the  drawing,  we  should  sap- 
pose  it  to  be,  at  least,  twelve  feet.  It  stands  horizontally  in  a  frame,  and 
within  it  revolves  a  shaft,  which  carries  four,  or  any  other  number  of  rows 
of  wooden  beaters.  The  grain  is  fed  into  the  cylinder  through  an  opening 
in  its  side,  near  to  one  end,  which  is  closed,  the  other  being  left  open.  On 
the  shaft  near  the  closed  end  are  spiral  fan  leaves,  which  force  a  current  of 
air  through  the  cylinder.  The  patentee  says  that  ^Hhe  rapid  motion  of  the 
shaft  separates  the  grain,  and  the  strong  current  of  air  driven  through  the 
cylinder  by  the  fans,  carries  out  the  straw  and  grain."  There  is  no  claim 
made,  the  general  construction  being  probably  considered  as  new,  which  we 
believe  it  is. 


27.  For  a  Horse  Power;  Samuel  Newton,  Dayton,  Montgomery 
county,  Ohio,  January  20. 

This  horse  power  is  one  of  that  kind  which  receives  its  impulse  from  the 
walking  of  the  horse,  or  other  animal,  upon  an  inclined  floor  forming  a 
chain  of  slats,  the  patentee  calls  it  the  *^  Friction  Obviator,  or  Double  Chain 
Horse  Power,*'  in  which  is  combined  the  joint  application  of  two  contioQ- 
ous,  or  endless,  chains.  The  second  of  these  endless  chains  consists  ol 
rollers  connected  by  suitable  straps,  which  sustain  the  movable  floor  by 
raoning  upon  a  suitable  railway  under  it,  the  part  not  so  employed  hanging 
down  beneath  the  floor.  After  a  full  description  of  the  apparatus  a  claim 
is  made  to  ^Hhe  particular  manner  of  constructing  the  friction  chain,''  &c. 
We  could  refer  to  several  patents  taken  in  the  United  States,  for  a  perfect* 
ly  similar  contrivance,  but  will  go  farther  back  than  any  of  these,  and  look 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  first  series  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  p.  366, 
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whero  we  find  the  same  machine  described  and  figaredf  ha?iDg  been  paten* 
ted  in  England,  in  January,  1795. 

28.  For  Propelling  Boats;  Philander  Noble,  Westfield,  Hampden 
county,  Massachusetts,  January  20. 

The  patentee  is,  we  apprehend,  either  a  clock  or  watch  maker,  and 
knows  very  well  that  a  spiral  spring  contained  in  a  barrel,  and  made  to  act 
upon  a  fnsee  by  means  of  a  chain,  is  a  sufficient  maintaining  power  for  his 
time  keepers,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  he  concludes  that  it  will  answer 
equally  well  for  boats.  *<This  inyention  or  improvement,  consists  in  the 
application  of  the  machinery  of  a  clock  to  the  purpose  contemplated." 
The  springs,  we  are  informed,  are  to  be  wound  up  in  the  usual  way;  by 
means  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  we  suppose.  The  plan  is  too  absurd  to 
reason  about,  and  too  contemptible  even  for  ridicule. 

29.  For  a  Plough;  John  P.  Chandler  and  Peter  Ranger,  Wilton, 
Kennebec,  Maine,  January  20. 

We  have,  for  brevity's  sake,  called  this  a  plough,  but  the  patentees  de- 
nominates it  a  '^Machine  for  ploughing  land,''  and  indeed  from  its  complexi- 
ty it  appears  to  require  some  such  appellation.  It  has  an  axletree  and  two 
wheels,  like  a  cart,  with  a  frame  somewhat  like  that  of  a  cart  body,  sus.* 
taining  a  tongue  to  which  to  attach  the  horses,  together  with  other  appen- 
dages. Under  this  frame  there  are  to  be  three  ploughs  abreast,  all  of  which 
are  to  be  managed,  by  means  of  levers  and  suspending  chains,  by  a  person 
seated  on  the  machine;  the  ploughs  being  so  suspended  that  they  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  The  claim  made  is  to  *Hhe  using  of  two  or 
more  ploughs  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  team;  and  also  having 
the  plough  suspended  so  as  to  have  the  weight  of  it  carried  on  wheels." 
The  patentees  might,  probably,  sustain  a  claim  to  their  own  mode  of  doing 
these  things,  but  double  ploughs  have  often  been  used,  and  wheeled  ploughs 
are  represented  in  the  books,  and  are  common  in  Europe. 

30.  For  an  improvement  in  Saddles  and  Horse  Collars;  Ebenezer 
Hale,  oily  of  New  York,  January  20.    (See  Specification.) 

31,  For  a  Corn  Sheller;  Warren  Carpenter,  New  Castle,  Mercer 
county,  Pennsylvania,  January  23. 

A  plank  is  to  be  slid  up  and  down  between  two  cheeks,  grooved  for  that 
purpose;  into  each  side  of  this  plank  iron  pins  are  driven,  which  project  out 
a  short  distance.  The  corn  to  be  shelled  is  to  be  dropped  in  between  this 
slide,  and  two  pieces  of  plank  near  the  lower  end  of  the  frame,  which  are 
borne  up  towards  the  slides  by  springs;  these  spring  pieces  of  plank  are 
armed  with  teeth,  like  the  slide.  The  slide  is  to  worked  up  and  down  by 
hand.  The  claim  made  is  to  *Uhe  particular  structure,  combination  and 
arrangement  of  the  respective  parts.'^ 

32.  For  a  Forcing  Pump;  Benjamin  Egbert,  Lansing,  Tompkins 
county.  New  York,  January  23. 

There  is  about  as  little  to  patent  in  this  pump,  as  in  most  of  those  which 
obtain  that  nominal  sanction.  The  claims  made  are  to  things  either  old,  or 
worthless,  and  the  whole  construction  is  as  far  from  meriting  the  name  of 
an  improyement,  as  can  well  be  imagined.    The  claims  made  are  to  *<  the 
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base  plate,  the  forked  tobe,  the  side  rods,  the  cap  piece^  and  tlie  waste  tsbei, 
together  with  the  mode  of  fastening  the  pairp  by  the  phitforoi  to  the  sink." 
The  patentee  might  with  about  equal  propriety  claim  his  shoes,  his  two arotf, 
his  legs,  his  fur-cap,  and  bis  facial  protobereuce,  together  with  the  mode  in 
which  he  seats  himself  at  the  table. 


33.  For  a  Cast  metallic  Funnel^  to  be  used  on  Stove  Pipes;  Ezra 
Ripley,  city  of  Albany,  New  York,  January  S3. 

Ferules  are  to  be  cast  which  pass  into,  or  receive  the  ends  of  the  pipe 
to  be  joined.  These  ferules  are  to  be  made  ornamental,  and  there  is  a  cob- 
trivance  for  attaching  them  to  the  pipe,  by  means  of  a  wire,  so  as  to  keep 
them  together.  These  ferules,  the  patentee  says,  ^^koprove  the  betatj, 
increase  the  heat,  and  add  strength  and  security*'' 

34.  For  an  Expanding  Sulky  Seat;  Orion  H.  Capron  and  Gardner 
Barton,  Jr.,  Shaftsbury,  Bennington  county,  Vermont,  January  23. 

The  body  of  the  sulky  is  to  be  made  so  that  the  seat  and  back  shall  coo- 
8i8t  of  slats,  or  rods,  which  may  slide  between  each  other,  so  that  it  may 
lengthen  out  and  accommodate  two  persons.  The  cushions  must,  of  coonef 
be  made  so  as  to  double  when  the  vehicle  is  in  the  sulky  mood.  The  con- 
struction of  the  afiair  is  described,  but  the  mode  of  procedure  is  not  claimed. 

36.  For  a  Machine  for  Packing  Flour  in  Barrels;  Jonathan  F. 
Barrett,  Granville,  Washington  county,  New  York,  January  23. 

This  is  certainly  a  new,  and,  we  think,  a  good  machine.  The  flour  to  be 
pressed,  runs  into  the  barrel  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  the  pressing  com- 
mences at  the  bottom,  and  goes  on  until  the  barrel  is  filled.  The  barrel  k 
placed  on  the  bed  of  the  press,  and  above  it  there  is  a  vertical  shaft,  which 
is  made  to  revolve  by  a  drum  and  band,  and  is  capable  of  rising  and  falliog 
through  the  height  of  the  barrel  At  the  lower  end  of  this  shaft  there  is 
what  is  called  a  screw,  but  this  essential  part  is  very  imperfectly  described; 
it  is  nearly  of  the  diameter  of  the  interior  of  the  barrel,  and  appears  to  be 
a  transverse  section,  containing  a  single  thread  of  a  screw,  and  it  has,  of 
course,  an  opening  from  its  upper  to  its  lower  side,  through  which  flour  may 
pass.  The  shaft,  we  suppose,  must  revolve  in  a  direction  tending  to  raise 
this  section  of  a  screw,  and  the  bottom  of  it,  forming  a  spiral  inclioed 
plane,  presses  upon  the  flour  as  it  passes  through  the  opening,  having  to  ope- 
rate upon  thin  successive  strata  only,  and  thus  gradually  rising  to  the  top, 
when  the  packing  is  completed.  The  shaft  is  loaded  with  any  arooontot' 
weight  which  may  be  found  necessary,  and  there  is  appended  to  it  the  appa- 
ratus necessary  for  raising  and  lowering  the  shaf\  rapidly,  when  requisite. 
The  claim  made  is  to  the  employment  of  *<a  screw  on  the  end  of  a  weighted 
shaf^,"  in  the  manner  described. 

The  patentee  says  that  about  three  minutes  completes  the  pressing  of  a 
barrel  of  flour;  the  manual  labour,  however,  not  exceeding  five  seconds;  that 
during  the  operation  there  is  not  any  bursting  of  hoops,  or  pressing  of  floor 
out  of  the  sides;  that  with  a  machine  made  to  test  the  improvement,  one  man 
can  readily  pack,  weigh,  and  nail  ofl*,  about  twenty  barrels  per  hour. 

36.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Construction  of  Wooden  Bridgts\ 
Stephen  H.  Long,  Lieut.  Col.  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineer  Corps, 
January  23. 

««The  improvements  claimed  as  new  and  useful  consist  In  the  appUcatioo 
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and  me  of  lattice,  work|  In  the  naooer  and  of  the  deicription  herein  ex- 
plained, for  the  purpose  of  imparting  the  reqaivite  lateral  stiffneaa  to  wooden 
bridges,  in  a  manner  more  simple,  economical  and  efficient  than  the  means 
heretofore  employed  for  that  purpose ;  it  being  understood  that  lateral 
and  horizonial  stiffness,  in  contradistinction  from  vertical  and  transvern 
flezibiltj,  is  the  object  of  this  invention." 

This  diagonal  lattice-ivork  framing,  to  be  applied  to  the  tipper,  or  the  low- 
er, string  pieces  of  bridges,  is  similar  to  the  lattice-work  truss  frame,  form- 
ing the  sides  of  Town^s  bridges, 

37.  For  an  improvemeDt  in  the  Oarden  Hoe;  Adna  Allen,  Ramapo, 
Rockland  county.  Mew  York,  January  23. 

This  patent  is  taken  for  the  manner  of  attaching  the  shank  to  the  plate  of 
the  hoe,  so  as  to  render  it  secure  from  working  loose.  The  plate  or  blade 
of  the  hoe,  is  perforated  with  a  square  hole;  the  shank  is  made  to  fit  this  hole, 
and  has  a  collar  formed  on  it  which  comes  up  against  the  plate;  a  second  plate, 
like  a  washer,  passes  oyer  the  shank  on  the  face  of  the  hoe,  and  the  whole  is 
secured  together  by  riveting;  the  shank  is  secured  in  the  handle  by  a 
ferule,  and  fastened  by  a  key  driven  through  both.  The  claim  is  to  *4he 
collared  shank,  back  plate,  and  rivets,  viz:  the  collar  on  the  shanl^  and  the 
principle  of  attaching  the  back  plate  to  the  plate  of  the  hoe.'' 

38.  For  a  Trap  for  Rate  and  other  Jinimalsi  Thomas  Neil^  Kirk- 
ersville.  Licking  county,  Ohio,  January  23. 

This  trap  is  so  much  like  some  others,  that  the  claim  to  '^  the  before  de- 
scribed machine"  appears  to  us  to  be  a  claim  to  that  which  had  been  madOf 
if  not  described,  long  before.  The  trap  is  a  long  boi,  with  a  fa41  at  each 
end,  held  up  by  a  trigger  very  much  like  other  triggers.  In  the  centre  of 
the  box  are  placed  two  pieces  of  looking  glass,  to  invite  tenants  to  enteri 
ao  old  and  well  known  device. 


39.  For  Constructing  Coffins  of  Hydraulic  Cement;  John  White, 
Syracuse,  Onondaga  county.  New  York,  January  23. 

*^  The  patentee  says,  *^all  that  I  claim  under  the  foregoing  specification, 
and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  right  of  employiojf  any  hydrau- 
lic cements,  materials,  or  mortars,  not  included  in  the  before  mentioned 
patents,  in  the  making  of  receptacles  for  the  dead;  constructtng  the  same 
in  any  form  or  shape  which  may  be  deemed  convenieot  or  desirable.'' 

The  ^^before  mentioned  patents"  above  referred  to,  are  that  granted 
Dayton,  Hoyt,  and  White,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1836,  and  that  to  John 
White  alone,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1835. 

40.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Horse  Collar;  John  Hopkinson, 
Hamilton^  Warren  county,  Ohio,  January  23. 

The  specification  tells  how  to  make  a  patern  by  which  to  cut  the  leather, 
how  to  soak  it  and  to  tack  it  on  to  a  cramping  board,  how  to  sew  the  parts 
together,  and  concludes  by  giving  advice  to  stuff  it,  make  the  pad,  and  finish  it 
off  in  the  usual  way;  but  it  says  nothing  about  a  claim.  There  Is  a  drawings 
from  which  we  cannot  learn  any  thing,  excepting  that  it  represents  a  well 
looking  horse  collar. 
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Sjpeeificaiian  of  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  the  manner  of  eomtruding 
Saddles  and  Horse  Cottars.  Granted  to  Ebjenezer  Hale,  City  of  ^tw 
Tork^  January  20th^  1836. 

To  all  whom  it  may  coDcern,  be  it  known,  that  I»  Ebenezer  Hale,  of  tbc 
ci^,  coanty  and  state  of  New  York,  have  in?eoted  a  new  and  osefal  im- 
proyement  in  the  manner  of  constmctiog  saddles  and  horse  collars,  in  which 
I  sobstitote  that  perfectly  elastic  article,  air,  as  a  stuffing,  for  the  compara- 
tively rig^d  and  non-elastic  materials  heretofore  employed,  and  I  do  faerebj 
declare  that  the  following  is  a  fall  and  exact  description  thereof. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  interpose  air  between  the  hard  materials,  which 
form  the  foundation  or  more  solid  parts  of  saddles  and  horse  collars,  and 
those  parts  of  them  which  bear  upon  the  animal.  In  the  general  form  or 
manner  of  making  these  articles,  I  do  not  profess  to  have  made  any  im- 
provement; all  that  I  propose  to  do  being  merely  to  omit  the  ordinary  stofif- 
ing  on  the  bearing  parts,  and  to  cover  them  with  leather,  cloth,  or  other 
material  rendered  impervious  to  air  by  means  of  India  rubber,  or  other- 
wise; so  forming  and  fixing  such  covering  as  that  when  inflated,  by  meaos 
of  a  condensing  syringe,  the  bearing  parts  will  become  distended,  and  as- 
sume the  intended  form.  In  some  suitable  part  of  the  articles  an  opening 
furnished  with  a  valve  must  be  made  for  the  pQrpose  of  attaching  the 
syringe. 

The  manner  in  which  the  air-tight  covering  is  to  be  attached,  does  not 
admit  of,  or  require,  any  particular  description,  as  it  may  be  varied  in  do- 
meroQS  ways*  and  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  fancy  of  the  workman, 
who,  If  skilful,  will  be  at  no  loss  in  this  particular. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  merely  the  substitution  of  air  for  other 
materials  in  forming  a  stuffing  for  the  bearing  parts  of  saddles  and  horse- 
collars. 

Ebenezer  Hilc 


Specification  of  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  the  machinery  for  form- 
ing and  hardening  Rope.  Granted  to  John  Whiteman,  dty  of  FhUadd* 
phiuy  January  15/A,  1836. 

To  all  whom  It  may  concern,  be  It  known,  that  I,  John  Whiteman,  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  have  made  an  improre* 
ment  in  the  machinery  for  manufacturing  rope,  by  which  it  may  be  made  of 
any  desired  length  in  a  manner  more  convenient  than  any  which  has  here- 
tofore been  practised;  and  1  do  hereby  declare  that  the  following  is  a  foil 
and  exact  description  thereof. 

A  shaft  or  spindle  is  to  be  made  to  revolve  horizontally,  In  a  frame  of 
suitable  dimensions,  its  size  depending  upon  the  nature  of  tiie  work  to  be 
performed  by  It.  This  shaft  runs  in  boxes,  bearings,  or  collars  at  each  eod. 
The  front  end  where  the  spinning  is  performed,  is  made  hollow  in  the  mao- 
ner  of  the  spindle  of  the  small  flax  wheel,  admitting  the  rope  which  is  to  be 
twisted,  to  pass  through  it  in  the  same  way.  In  the  eye  or  opening  thus 
made,  at  the  back  of  the  bearing  of  the  shaA,  there  is  a  small  friction  paliey 
inserted,  to  enable  the  rope  to  pass  readily  through  the  perforation  in  the 
spindle.  There  Is  a  reel  upon  the  spindle,  upon  which  reel  the  rope  is  to 
be  wound  as  it  is  made  ready  therefor.  This  reel  is  so  constructed  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  thrown  into  and  out  of  gear,  with  perfect  facility;  tbiawsj 
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be  effected  by  means  pf  a  feather  on  the  shaft,  which  is  received  in  a  notch 
made  for  the  purpose,  in  the  head  of  the  reel.  The  throwing  oat  of  gear 
is  done  whenever  the  rope  is  to  be  wound  upon  the  reel,  which  when  dis- 
engaged from  the  feather,  by  being  slid  back,  engages  by  means  of  suitable 
stops  or  projections,  with  a  wheel  and  pinion,  furnished  with  a  winch,  by 
which  the  reel  may  be  turned  back,  and  the  rope  wound  upon  it, 

1q  order  to  wind  the  rope  upon  the  reel  I  employ  a  sliding  bar,  having 
upon  it  teeth,  forming  it  into  a  rack,  into  which  teeth  a  pinion  engages,  by 
which  the  rack  can  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards.  This  sliding  bar  is 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  frame,  parallel  to  the  shaft,  and  extends  from  front 
to  back  of  the  machine;  its  motion  is  governed  by  suitable  slides.  The  pin- 
ion by  which  it  is  moved  is  placed  upon  the  vertical  shaft  at  the  back  end 
of  the  machine,  where  it  also  bears  against  a  friction  roller  acting  on  its 
smooth  side.  There  is  a  fixed  snatch  block  upon  the  front  post  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  a  second  snatch  block  on  the  inside  of  the  slide  towards  the 
spiodie,  and  when  the  rope  is  to  be  wound  upon  the  reel  it  is  first  passed 
round  the  pulleys  of  these  blocks,  when  the  reel  may  be  turned  back,  and 
the  rope  distributed  upon  the  reel  by  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion.  For  a 
more  perfect  understanding  of  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  by  which 
this  is  effected,  1  refer  to  the  drawing,  with  written  references  thereto,  de- 
posited in  the  patent  office  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  law 
in  that  case  made  and  provided. 

Although  I  have  in  the  foregoing  description  spoken  of  using  one  spindle 
ODly»  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  intend  to  combine  three,  or  any 
other  numbeif  which  I  may  prefer  of  such  spindles,  constructed  and  opera- 
ting upon  the  same  principle,  in  the  same  machine. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inyention  in  the  machinery  for  making  ropes  and  cord- 
age is  the  manner  of  distributing  the  rope,  as  within  described,  upon  a  reel 
placed  upon  a  shaft  or  spindle,  driven  by  any  of  the  ordinary  means  of  giving 
motion  to  shafts  for  spinning;  which  reel  is  so  constructed  as  to  engage  and 
disengage  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth,  whether  the 
same  be  applied  to  only  one,  or  to  a  greater  number  of  spindles  in  the  same 
frame. 

John  Whtieman. 
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Dissected  Battery  and  Standard  Battery  of  Professor  Daniel. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  influence  exerted  by  the  different 
parts  of  the  voltaic  battery,  in  their  various  forms  of  combination,  Professor 
Daniel,  contrived  an  apparatus,  which  he  designates  by  the  name  of  Me  dis- 
sected  battery^  and  which  consists  of  ten  cylindrical  glass  cells,  capable  of 
holding  the  fluid  electrolytes,  in  which  two  plates  of  met&l  are  immersed; 
each  plate  communicating  below,  by  means  of  a  separate  wire,  which  is 
made  to  perforate  a  glass  stopper  closing  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  mercury,  contained  in  a  separate  cup  underneath  the  stop- 
per, and  with  which  electric  communications  may  be  made  at  pleasure 
through  other  wires  passing  out  of  the  vessel  on  each  side.* 

*  The  arrangement  i eemi  to  us  mach  inferior  in  convenience,  to  the  battery  devised 
for  similar  objects,  by  Professor  Henry  of  Princeton,  and  described  in  the  Amer.  Phi- 
los.  Trans.  VoL  5,  Part  2.  Cox.  Pub. 
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A  series  of  experiments  performed  with  the  dissected  battery  is  next  de- 
scribed ;  fllostrating,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  difference  of  effects  with  re- 
lation to  (he  quantity  and  the  intensity  of  the  electric  current,  conseqoent 
6n  the  different  modes  of  connecting  the  elements  of  the  battery:  the  for- 
mer property  being  chiefly  exhibited  when  the  plates  of  the  respective 
metals  are  united  together  so  as  to  constitute  a  single  pair;  and  the  latter 
being  exalted  when  the  separate  pairs  are  combined  in  alternate  series. 
The  influence  of  different  modifications  of  these  arrangements,  and  the 
effects  of  the  Interposition  of  pairs  in  the  reverse  order,  operating  as  causes 
of  retardation,  are  next  inquired  into. 

In  the  course  of  these  researches,  the  author,  being  struck  with  the  grett 
extent  of  negative  metallic  surface  over  which  the  deoxidating  influence  of 
the  positive  metal  appeared  to  manifest  itself,  as  is  shown  more  especially 
in  the  cases  where  a  large  sheet  of  copper  is  protected  from  corrosion  by  a 
piece  of  zinc  or  iron  of  comparatively  very  small  dimensions,  was  indaced 
to  institute  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  circumstances  attending  this 
class  of  phenomena;  and  was  thus  led  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  variations 
and  the  progressive  decline  of  the  power  of  the  ordinary  voltaic  battery, 
one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  the  deposit  of  the  zinc  on  the  plalina  [or 
copper^  plates;  and  to  establish  certain  principles  from  which  a  method  of 
counteracting  this  evil  may  be  derived.  The  particular  construction  which 
he  devised  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  which  he  denominates  the 
constant  battery^  consists  of  a  hollow  copper  cylinder,  containing  within  it 
a  membranous  tube  formed  by  the  gullet  of  an  ox,  in  the  axis  of  which  is 
placed  a  cylindrical  rod  of  zinc.  The  dilute  acid  is  poured  into  the  mem- 
branous tube  from  above  by  means  of  a  funnel,  and  passes  off",  as  occasion 
requires,  by  a  siphon  tube  at  the  lower  part;  while  the  space  t>etween  the 
tube  and  the  sides  of  the  copper  cylinder  is  filled  with  .a  solution  of  sol- 
|>hate  of  copper,  which  is  preserved  in  a  state  of  satuation  by  a  qusn* 
tity  of  this  substance  suspended  in  it  by  a  collander,  allowing  it  to  (Msrco* 
late  in  proportion  as  it  is  dissolved.  Two  principal  objects  are  accomplished 
bjr  this  arrangement;  first,  the  removal  out  of  the  circuit  of  the  oxide  of 
ziDc,  the  deposite  of  which  is  so  injurious  to  the  continuance  of  the  effect 
of  the  common  battery;  and,  secondly,  the  absorption  of  the  hydrogen 
evolved  upon  the  surface  of  the  copper,  without  the  precipitation  of  any 
substance  which  would  tend  to  counteract  the  voltaic  action  of  that  surface. 
The  first  is  completely  effected  by  the  suspension  of  the  zinc  rod  in  the 
interior  membranous  cell,  into  which  the  fresh  acidulated  water  is  allowed 
slowly  to  drop,  in  proportion  as  the  heavier  solution  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  is 
withcfrawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell  by  the  siphon  tube.  The  second 
object  is  attained  by  charging  the  exterior  space  surrounding  the  membrane 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  instead  of  diluted  acid;  for, 
on  compleating  the  circuit,*  the  electric  current  passes  freely  through  (his 
solution,  and  no  hydrogen  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  conducting  plate, 
but  a  beautiful  pink  coating  of  pure  copper  is  precipitated  upon  it,  and  thss 
perpetually  renews  its  surface. 

When  the  whole  battery  is  properly  arranged  and  charged  in  this  maa- 
ner,  it  produces  a  perfectly  equal  and  steady  current  of  electricity  for  maoy 
hours  together.  It  possesses  also  the  further  advantages  of  enabling  as  ta 
get  rid  of  all  local  action  by  the  facility  it  affbrds  of  applying  amalgamated 
zinc;  of  allowing  the  replacement  of  the  zinc  rods  at  a  very  triflisg 
•xpeniai  of  aecurmg  the  total  absence  of  any  wear  of  the  copper;  of  re- 
quiring no  employment  of  nitric  acid,  but  aubatitatiBg  in  Its  atead  asaterials 
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of  greater  cheapneM,  namelj,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  oil  of  Titriol;  the 
total  absence  of  anj  annoying  fumes;  and  laatlj,  the  facility  and  perfectioB 
with  which  all  metallic  communications  may  be  made  and  their  arrange- 

meats  varied.     Atotnec  of  Proceedings  Boy olSoo.  in  Load,  and  Edin.  Phil.  Miff..  Haj. 

< 

On  the  general  Magnetic  rdatione  and  charaetere  of  the  MUale.    By  Pro« 

fessor  Faraday. 
lo  a  paper  in  the  number  of  the  London  and  Edlnboi^h  Philos.  Mag.  for 
March,  Prof.  Faraday  has  a  paper  bearing  the  title  just  quoted.     He  states 
that  general  views  had  long  since  led  him  to  the  opinion,  that  all  the  metals 
are  magnetic,  in  the  same  manner  as  iron,  though  not  at  common  tempera* 
tures;  iron  and  nickel  being  no  more  exceptions  to  the  magnetic  relations 
of  metals  in  general,  than'  mercury  is  in  their  relations  to  beat.    He  re- 
duced the  temperatures  of  the  following  metals  to  60  or  70°  below  zero  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  by  the  evaporation  of  sulphurous  acid,  but  could  perceive 
no  indications  of  the  development  of  magnetism  in  them.     Arsenic,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  cadmium,  chromium,  cobalt,  copper,  gold,  lead,  mercury^ 
paUadiam,  platinum,  silver,  tin,  zinc.     Plumbago  was  subjected  to  the 'Same 
result.     Prof.  Faraday  also  investigated  the  temperature  at  which  nickel 
loses  its  power  of  becoming  magnetic,  with  a  view  to  compare  it  with  the 
corresponding  point,  for  iron  which  is  worked  at  an  orange  heat.     This 
poiDt   was   found  to  be,  for  nickel,  between  630  and   640''   Fah.     Steel 
loses  its  permanent  magnetic  power  suddenly  below  the  boiUng  point  of 
almond  oil;  between  this  temperature  and  an  orange  heat  it  acts  as  soft 
iron.     The  temperature  at  which  polarity  was  destroyed,  appeared  to  vary 
with  the  hardness  and  condition  of  the  steel.     A  natural  magnet,  or  load- 
stone, retained  its  polarity  at  a  temperature  above  that  at  which  steel  lost 
the  same  power,  losing  it  when  visibly  red  in  the  dark.     On  the  contrary, 
the  same  loadstone  lost  the  action  similar  to  soft  iron,  of  becoming  magnetic 
by  induction,  at  a  lower  temperature  than  steel.     The  same  results  were 
found  when  the  loadstone  of  which  the  magnetism  had  been  destroyed  by 
heat,  bad  its  polarity  destroyed  on  cooling,  by  touching  with  an  artificial 

magnet.      Abtueet  ffom  Lond.  and  £d.  Pbiloi.  Mag. 


Ice  formed  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  Streams* 

The  formation  of  ice  in  such  situations  is  thus  explained  by  M.  Arago.* 
— 1st.  The  circumstance  already  adverted  to,  that  in  streams  the  rapidity 
of  the  current,  especially  in  falls,  carries  down  the  colder  water  of  the  sur- 
face, and  mixes  it  with  that  at  the  bottom;  so  that  the  deepest  part  here  is 
colder  than  in  still  water. 

2d.  The  rough  and  pointed  nature  of  the  substances  at  the  bottom  favour 
the  depositon  of  ice,  in  the  same  manner  as  similar  asperities  form  the 
nuclei  foi  crystalization  in  solutions  of  salts. 

3d.  The  motion  of  the  stream  near  the  bottom  is  retarded  by  friction; 
thus  there  is  less  impediment  to  the  formation  of  the  spicule  of  ice. 

Mr.  Farquharson,  in  a  recent  investigation  of  this  subject,!  admits  that 
these  causes  are  all  in  action,  but  denies  their  st/ffideney  to  account  for  the 
entire  pheDomena. 

He  assames  the  cause  to  be,  that  heat  radiates  through  water;  that  the 
same  laws  prevail  with  respect  to  the  influence  ot  the  state  of  the  surface 
in  promotii:^  radiation,  in  water  as  in  air.    Consequently,  the  rough  Bwhc% 

*  Aanaaire  dca  bufcan  dcs  Long,  he  1833.    f  ^^7^  S^«  Traas.  1835,  Fait  I. 
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df  theiClm^s,  g^i^vet,  &&,  at  the  bottom,  eoablefl  them  to  radiate  heat^ind 
€ool  faitett)  aad  there  the  groaad-gni  forms. 

A  writer  lo  a  recent  namber  of  the  London  Magazine  of  Popnlar  Sdeocei 
after  showing  the  contrariety  of  the  fact  aunmed  bj  Mr.  Farqvharsoo,  with 
the  eiperlments  of  Melloni,  offers  the  following  suggestions: 

^  There  is  another  distlnctiTO  circomstancte  not  adverted  to  either  bj  Mr. 
Farqoharson  or  other  inqnirers,  bat  which  appears  to  ns  the  most  effics- 
dons  oi  all  others  to  the  prodaction  of  the  phenomena.  The  adjacent 
gronndy  and  the  bed  of  the  river,  are  first  cooled  down  bj  a  frost  to  a  lower 
degree  than  the  water;  and  thus  the  bottom  will  be  rather  colder  than  the 
faicnmbent  strata  of  water,  even  in  the  rapids,  where  it  Is  soonest  bronghtto 
an  eqailibrinm  of  temperature;  and  this  cooling  down  of  the  whole  adjaceol 
groand^  of  covrse,  goes  on  most  rapidly  nnder  a  clear  sky,  by  radiation  at 
night;  the  groand  in  the  bed  of  the  river  acquiring  the  same  temperatare, 
or  nearly  so,  by  lateral  condaction. 

Now  solid  rock  is  a  mnch  better  tonduetar  of  heat  than  loose  gravel,  or 
sand,  &C.,  and  the  former,  it  appears,  composes  the  bed  of  the  rapids,  the 
latter  of  the  pools.  The  former,  tlierefore,  conducts  quickly  away  the 
slight  excess  of  temperature  in  the  running  water  of  the  rapids,  and  converts 
it  Into  ground-gru.  The  latter  conducts  more  slowly,  and  has  also  a  greater 
degree  of  tenmerature  to  carry  off;  tha»— the  gru  does  not  form. 

Height  of  Proves.  A  writer  in  the  Nautical  Magazine  (Eng«)  conclodei 
from  his  observation  of  waves  after  a  storm  in  the  Atlantic,  that  the  total 
height  was  not  less  than  fifty  feet,  since  *^a  horizontal  line  drawn  from  the 
apex  of  the  loftiest  wave  to  the  ship,  would  have  Intersected  the  main  mast 
about  half  way  from  the  deck."  He  gives,  further,  an  estimate  founded  on 
the  observation  which  follows: 

*^A  large  ship,  which  was  for  a  short  time  in  company  with  a  frigate  we 
were  on  board  of,  was  lost  sight  of  at  intervals  when  she  fell  Into  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  and  only  entirely  visible  when  both  vessels  happened  to  be  on  the 
ridge  of  the  respective  waves  which  bore  them  up:  this  alternation  of  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  continued  until  we  had  approached  within  less 
than  a  mile  of  the  ship,  for  at  about  that  distance,  when  one  enonnons  wave 
intervened,  she  was  bid  for  the  last  time  daring  the  approach.  Her  elera- 
tion  from  the  water-line  to  her  mast-head  could  not  have  been  less  than 
ninety  feet  When  both  ships  were  depressed,  they  were  invisible  to  each 
other;  and  when  one  was  on  the  ridge  of  a  wave,  and  the  other  in  the 
trough,  part  of  the  masts  of  the  latter  wero  visible  to  the  former. 

The  distance  between  the  ships,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
objects,  should  be  kept  in  mind:— *^  ship  compared  to  one  of  those  billows 
would  be  as  a  mere  speck,  allowing  the  breadth  of  the  wave  to  be  half 
a  nautical  mile,  or  3040  feet ;  and  if  we  admit  the  wave  to  be  only  twenty 
feet,  the  ship's  hull  thirteen,  and  five  for  the  height  of  the  observer,  the 
eye,  when  the  ship  was  on  the  ridge  of  the  wave,  would  be  elevated 
thirty-eight  feet  above  the  trough  in  which  the  other  was  situated." 

Steel  for  Magnete.  Mr.  R.  Knight  concludes  that  open-grained  blister- 
ed steel  is  well  fitted  for  powerful  magnets;  that  dosing  the  grain  bj 
heating  and  hammering  it,  though  it  should  still  remain  carbonised,  greatly 
injures  it,  and  that  the  subsequent  action  of  heat,  in  opening  it,  thoogh  it 
tnuch  improves  the  quality,  does  not  restore  it  to  the  Sane  opennesa  of 
grain  that  it  had  at  first.    Tram.  lod4.  boc  Aru. 

Ztnet  of  equal  magnetic  dip  in  (heat  Britain.  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  of  Fal- 
mouth,  has  made  a  nnaaber  of  observations  of  the  aaagoetic  dip  and  io- 
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teoiity  Id  England  and  Ireland,  and  laja  down  from  his  olMerTations  the 
approiimate  positions  of  the  lines  of  equal  dip.  A  remarkable  break  occurs 
ID  these  lines  in  passing  from  Ireland  to  England,  the  line  which  passes  near 
Dublin,  for  example,  l^ing  found  on  the  English  coast  near  the  extremity  of 
North  Wales,  or  to  the  sonthof  the  position  on  the  Irish  side  of  the  channel. 
Mr.  Fox  attribotes  an  important  effect  on  the  dip  and  Intensity  to  trap-dykes, 
and  to  basaltic  formations;  and  considers  that  the  usual  elevations  and  de- 
pressions of  a  country  modify  both  of  those  magnetic  elements,  eloTations 
increasing  the  former  of  them.    Third.  Ana.  Rep.  ODmwiu  PoiTtMb.  soe.  i83s. 

Temperature  of  the  muicles  in  Man.  By  the  use  of  thermo-magnetic 
arrangements,  M.  Becqaerel  has  determined  the  temperature  of  the  muscles 
in  man  to  be  98.2°  Fah.    The  subjects  of  experiment  were  three  young  men 

In  healthy  condition.      Ann.  de  Chim.  a  Phyi.  Tol.  LUL 


Progreti  of  Practical  and  Theoretical  Mechanles  and  Ckemlstry* 

On  th$  applieaiion  of  the  Hoi  Blast  in  the  manufacture  of  CoBt-irm.  By 
Thomas  Clarkk,  Af.  A,  Profeeeor  of  Chemistry  in  MarischaU  College^ 
Aberdeen. 

(Read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbargh,  liarch,  1835.) 

Among  persons  interesting  themselyes  in  the  progress  of  British  manu- 
factares,  it  can  scarce  faiTto  be  known,  that  Mr.  Neilson  of  Glasgow,  man- 
ager of  the  Gas  Worlcs  in  that  city,  has  talcen  out  a  patent  for  an  important 
improvement  in  the  working  of  such  furnaces  as,  in  the  ianguaee  of  the 
patent,  **are  supplied  with  air  by  means  of  bellows,,  or  other  blowing  appa- 
ratus.'* In  Scotland,  Mr.  Neilson's  invention  has  been  extensively  applied 
to  the  makine  of  cast-iron,  insomuch  that  there  is  only  one  Scotch  iron- 
work where  the  invention  is  not  in  use,  and  in  that  woric,  apparatus  is 
vnder  construction  to  put  the  invention  into  operation.  Apart  from  the 
obvious  importance  of  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
so  valuable  a  product  as  cast-iron,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Neilson  would 
merit  attention,  were  it  only  for  the  singular  extent  of  the  improvement 
effected,  compared  with  the  apparent  simplicity^!  had  almost  said  inade- 
qoacy— of  the  means  employed.  Having  therefore,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Dunfop,  proprietor  of  the  Clyde  Iron-Worics,  where  Mr.  Neilson's  inven- 
tion was  first  put  into  operation,  obtained  full  and  free  access  to  all  infor- 
mation regarding  the  results  of  trials  of  the  invention  in  those  worlcs,  on 
the  large  scale  of  manufacture,  i  cannot  help  thinking  that  an  authentic 
notice  of  these  results,  together  with  an  attempt  to  explain  the  cause  of 
then,  will  prove  acceptable  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  And  that 
these  results,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  them,  may  be  set  forth  with  clearness, 
1  shall  advert, 

1st  To  the  process  of  making  iron,  as  formerly  practised. 

2d.  To  Mr.  Neilson's  alteration  on  that  process. 

Sd.  To  the  effect  of  that  alteration. 

4th.  To  the  cause  of  that  effect. 

I.  In  proceeding  to  advert  to  the  process  of  making  cast-iron,  as  former- 
ly practised,  it  cannot  here  be  necessary  to  enter  into  much  detail  in 
expiaoatioD  of  a  process,  long  practised  and  extensively  known,  as  this  ha*" 
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been;  nor,  indeed,  shall  I  enter  into  detail,  farther  than,  to  the  geaeral 
scientific  reader,  may  be  proper  to  elucidate  Mr.  Neilson's  inTeation. 

In  making  cast-iron,  then,  the  materials  made  nse  of  were  Uireer-*the 
ore,  the  fuel,  the  flux. 

The  ore  was  clay  iron-stone,  that  is  to  say,  carbonate  of  iron,  mixed,  in 
variable  proportions,  with  carbonates  of  lime,  and  of  magnesia,  as  wellu 
with  aluminous  and  silicious  matter. 

The  fuel  made  use  of  at  Clyde  Iron-works,  and  in  Scotland,  generally, 
was  coke,  derived  from  splint-coal.  During  its  conversion  into  coke,  this 
coal  underwent  a  loss  of  55  parts  in  the  100,  leaving  45  of  coke.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  previous  convertion  consisted  in  the  higher  temperatsre 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  coke,  in  consequence  of  none  of  the  resatt- 
ing  heat  disappearing  in  the  latent  form,  in  the  vapours  arising  from  the 
coal,  during  its  convertion  into  coke. 

The  flux  was  common  limestone,  which  was  employed  to  act  npon  the 
aluminous  and  silicious  impurities  of  the  ore,  so  as  to  produce  a  mixture 
more  easy  to  melt  than  any  of  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made  op,  jast 
as  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead  serves  as  a  solder,  the  resulting  alloy  being  more 
easy  to  melt  than  either  the  lead  or  the  tin  apart. 

These  three  materials — the  ore,  the  fuel,  and  the  flux— were  pot  into  the 
furnace,  near  the  top,  in  a  state  of  mixture.  The  only  other  material  ssp- 
plied  was  air,  which  was  driven  into  the  furnace  by  pipes  from  blowing 
apparatus,  and  it  entered  the  furnace  by  nozzles,  sometimes  on  two  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  furnace,  sometimes  on  three,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  oo 
four.  The  air  supplied  in  this  manner  entered  near  the  bottom  of  the  for- 
nace,  at  about  forty  feet  from  the  top,  where  the  solid  materials  were  pat 
in*  The  furnace,  in  shape,  consisted,  at  the  middle  part,  of  the  frnstums 
of  two  cones,  having  a  horizontal  base  common  to  both,  and  the  other  and 
smaller  ends  of  each  prolonged  into  cylinders,  which  constituted  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  furnace. 

The  whole  of  the  materials  put  into  the  furnace,  resolved  themselves  into 
gaseous  products,  and  into  liquid  products.  The  gaseous  products*  escaping 
invisibly  at  the  top,  included  all  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  coke,  pro* 
bablj  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  except  only  the  small  portion  of  carbon 
retained  by  the  cast-iron.  The  liquid  products  were  collected  in  the  cylin- 
drical reservoir,  constituting  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  there  divided 
themselves  into  two  portions,  the  lower  and  heavier  being  the  melted  cast- 
iron,  and  the  upper  and  lighter  being  the  melted  slag,  resulting  from  the 
action  of  the  fixed  portion  of  the  flux  upon  the  impurities  of  the  fuel  and 
of  the  ore. 

II.  Thus  much  being  understood  in  regard  to  the  process  of  making  cast- 
iron,  as  formerly  practised,  we  are  now  prepared  for  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Neilson^s  improvement. 

This  improvement  consists  essentially  in  heating  the  air  in  its  passage 
from  the  blowing  apparatus  to  the  furnace.  The  heating  has  hitherto  beea 
effected  by  making  the  air  pass  through  cast-iron  vessels,  kept  at  a  red  heat 
In  the  specification  of  the  patent,  Mr.  Neilson  states,  that  no  particular 
form  of  heating  apparatus  is  essential  to  obtaining  the  beneficial  effect  of 
his  invention;  and,  out  of  many  forms  that  have  been  tried,  experience 
does  not  seem  to  have  yet  decided  which  is  best  At  Cljrde  Iron- Works, 
the  most  beneficial  of  the  results  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  state,  were 
obtained  by  the  obvious  expedient  of  keeping  red-hot  the  cast-iron  cylindri- 
cal pipea  conveying  the  air  from  the  blowing  apparatus  to  the  farnac^ 
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III.  Sueh  beine  the  simple  nature  of  Mr.  Neilson's  inTentioD,  I  noir 
proceed  to  state  the  effect  of  its  application. 

Daring  the  first  six  months  of  the  jear  1829,  when  all  the  cast-iron  in 
Clyde  Iron-Works  was  made  by  means  of  the  cold  blast,  a  single  ton  of 
cast-iron  reouired  for  fuel  to  reduce  it,  8  tons  1^  cwt.  of  coa1«  converted 
into  coke.  .During  the  first  six  months  of  the  following  year,  while  the  air 
was  heated  to  near  300^  Fah.,  one  ton  of  cast-iron  required  5  tons  Si  cwt. 
of  coal,  converted  into  coke. 

The  saving  amounts  to  3  tons  18  cwt  on  the  making  of  one  ton  of  cast- 
iron;  but  from  that  saving  comes  to  be  deducted  the  coals  used  in  heating 
the  air,  which  were  nearly  8  cwt.  The  nett  saving  was  thus  2i  tons  of 
coal  on  a  single  ton  of  cast-iron.  But  during  that  year,  1830,  the  air  was 
heated  no  higher  than  300^  Fah.  The  great  success,  however,  of  those 
trials,  encouraged  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  other  iron-masters,  to  try  the  effect  of 
a  stilt  higher  temperature.  Nor  were  their  expectations  disappointed. 
The  saving  of  coal  was  greatly  increased,  insomuch  that,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  1831,  Mr.  Dixon,  proprietor  of  the  Calder  Iron-Works,  felt  himself 
encouraged  to  attempt  the  substitution  of  raw  coal  for  the  coke  before  in 
use.  Proceeding  on  the  ascertained  advantages  of  the  hot  blast,  the 
attempt  was  entirely  successful;  and,  since  that  period,  the  use  of  raw  coal 
has  been  extended  so  far  as  to  be  adopted  in  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  Iron- 
Works.  The  temperature  of  the  air  under  blast  had  now  been  raised  so 
as  to  melt  lead,  and  sometimes  zinc,  and  therefore,  was  above  600^  Fah., 
instead  of  being  only  300^,  as  in  the  year  1830. 

The  furnace  had  now  become  so  much  elevated  in  temperature,  as  to  re- 
quire water  around  the  nozzle  of  the  blow  pipes,  a  precaution  borrowed  from 
the  finerj-furnaces,  wherein  cast-iron  is  converted  into  malleable,  but  sel- 
dom or  never  employed  where  cast-iron  is  made  by  means  of  the  cold  blast. 
What  is  called  the  Tweer,  is  the  opening  of  the  furnace  to  admit  the 
nozzle  of  the  blow  pipe.  This  opening  is  of  a  round  funneUshape,  tapering 
inwards,  and  it  used  always  to  have  a  cast-iron  lining,  to  protect  the  other 
boildiDg  materials,  and  to  afford  them  support.  This  cast-iron  lining  waa 
just  a  tapering  tube  nearly  of  the  shape  or  the  blow  pipe,  but  large  enough 
to  admit  it  freely.  Now,  under  the  changes  I  have  been  describing,  the 
temperatare  of  the  furnace  near  the  nozzles,  is  such  as  to  risk  the  melting  of 
the  caat-iron  lining,  which,  being  essential  to  the  iweer^  is  itself  commonly 
called  bj  that  name.  To  prevent  such  an  accident,  an  old  invention  called 
the  water-tweer  was  made  available.  The  peculiarity  of  this  tweer  cpnsista 
in  the  cast-iron  lining  already  described  being  cast  hollow  instead  of  solid, 
so  as  to  contain  water  within,  and  water  is  kept  there  continually  changing 
as  it  heats,  by  means  of  one  pipe  to  admit  the  water  cold,  and  another  to 
let  the  water  escape  when  heated.* 

Daring  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1833,  when  )ill  these  changes  had 
been  tuUj  brought  into  operation,  one  ton  of  cast-iron  was  made  by  means 
of  S  toDS  Si  cwt.  of  coal,  which  had  not  previously  to  be  converted  into 
coket.  Adding  to  this  8  cwt.  of  coal  for  heating,  we  have  2  tons  ISi  cwt. 
of  coal  required  to  make  a  ton  of  iron;  whereas,  in  18S9,  when  the  cold 
blast  was  in  operation,  8  tons  1^  cwt*  of  coal  had  to  be  used.  This  being 
almost  exactly  three  times  as  mach,  we  have,  from  the  change  of  the  cold 

*  An  incidenUl  advantage  attended  the  adoption  of  the  wateMweenb  inatmoch  as 
thete  made  it  practicable  to  lute  up  the  space  between  the  blow-pipe  nozale  and  the 
tweertp  and  thai  prevent  the  lots  or  some  air  that  formerly  escaped  by  that  space,  and 
kept  op  a  beUowmg  hSm,  which,  happily,  ia  now  no  longer  heard. 
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blast  to  the  hot,  combined  with  the  use  of  coal  instead  of  coke,  thrtt  lima 
as  much  iron  made  from  any  given  weight  of  splint  eooL 

During  the  three  successive  periods  that  have  been  specified,  the  same 
blowing  apparatus  was  in  use;  and  not  the  least  remarkable  effect  of  Mr. 
Neilson's  invention,  has  been  the  increased  efficacy  of  a  given  quantity  of 
air  in  the  production  of  iron.  The  furnaces  at  Clyde  Iron-Works,  which 
were  at  first  three,  have  been  increased  to  four,  and,  the. blast  machinerj 
being  still  the  same,  the  following  were  the  successive  weeklv  products  of 
iron  during  the  periods  already  named,  and  the  successive  weekly  consump- 
tion of  fuel  put  into  the  furnace,  apart  from  what  was  used  in  heating  the  blast: 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

In  1829,  from  3  furnaces,  111  Iron  from  403  Coke  from  888  CostL 
In  1830,  from  3  furnaces,  162  Iron  from  376  Coke  from  836  CoaL 
In  1833,  from  4  furnaces,  245    Iron  from  554  CoaL 

Comparing  the  product  of  1829  with  the  product  of  1833,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  blast,  in  consequence  of  being  heated,  has  reduced  more 
than  double  the  quantity  of  iron.  The  fuel  consumed  in  these  two  periods 
we  cannot  compare,  since,  in  the  former,  coke  was  burned,  and,  in  the 
latter,  coal.  But  on  comparing  the  consumption  of  coke  in  the  years  18£9 
and  1830,  we  find,  that  although  the  product  of  iron  in  the  latter  period 
was  increased,  yet  the  consumption  of  coke  was  rather  diminished.  Heoce 
the  increased  efficacy  of  the  blast  appears  to  be  not  greater  than  was  to  be 
expected,  from  the  diminished  fuel  that  had  become  necessary  to  smelt  a 
given  quantity  of  iron. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  application  of  the  hot  blast  has  caused  the  same 
fuel  to  reduce  three  times  as  much  iron  as  before,  and  the  same  blast  twice 
as  much  as  before. 

The  proportion  of  the  flux  required  to  reduce  a  given  weight  of  the  ore, 
has  also  been  diminished.  The  amount  of  this  diminution,  and  other  pa^ 
ticulars,  interesting  to  practical  persons,  will  appear  on  reference  to  a  tabs- 
lar  statement  supplied  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  printed  as  an  appendix  to  this 
paper.  Not  further  to  dwell  on  such  details,  1  proceed  to  the  last  divisioo 
of  this  paper,  which  is, 

IV.  To  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  foregoing  extraordinary  results. 

Subsidiary  to  this  attempt,  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  the 
quantity  of  fuel  consumed  and  the  temperature  produced.  For  instance, 
we  may  conceive  a  stove  to  be  kept  at  the  temperature  of  500^  Fah.,  and  lead 
to  be  put  into  such  a  stove  for  the  purpose  of  being  melted.  Then,  since 
the  melting  point  of  lead  is  more  than  100^  higher,  it  is  evident  that  what- 
ever fuel  might  be  consumed  in  keeping  that  stove  at  the  temperature  of 
500%  the  fuel  is  all  consumed  to  no  purpose,  so  far  as  regards  the  melting 
of  lead,  in  consequence  of  deficiency  in  the  temperature.  In  the  raanifK- 
ture  of  cast-iron  likewise,  experience  has  taught  us,  that  a  certain  tempera- 
ture is  required  in  order  to  work  the  furnace  favorably,  and  all  the  fiiel 
consumed  so  as  to  produce  any  lower  degree  of  temperature,  is  fuel  coo* 
sumed  in  vain*  And  how  the  hot  blast  serves  to  increase  the  temperatsra 
of  a  blast  furnace,  will' appear  on  adverting  to  the  relative  weights  of  the 
solid  and  of  the  •gaseous  materials  made  use  of  in  the  redaction  of  iron. 

As  nearly  as  may  be,  a  furnace,  as  wrought  at  Clyde  Iron* Works  ia 
183S,  had  two  tons  of  solid  materials  an  hour  put  in  at  the  top,  and  this 
supply  of  two  tons  an  hour  was  continued  for  twenty-three  hours  a  day,  one 
hali-hour  every  morning,  and  another  every  evening,  being  consumed  in 
letting  off  the  iron  made.    But  the  gaseous  material— the  hot  air— what 
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ni^t  be  the  wei||ht  of  it?  This  can  easily  be  aacertained  thus:  I  find,  by  com* 
pirioe  the  quantitiea  of  air  consumed  at  Clyde  Iron-Works*  and  at  Calder 
Iron-Works,  that  one  furnace  requires  of  hot  air,  from  2,500  to  3*000 
cobical  feet  in  a  minate.  I  shall  here  assume  2,867  cubical  feet  to  be  the 
qnintity;  a  number  that  I  adopt  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  inasmuch  as, 
calculated  at  an  avoirdupois  ounce  and  a  quarter,  which  is  the  weight  of  a 
cubical  foot  of  air  at  50^  Fah.,  these  feet  correspond  precisely  with  8  cwt. 
of  air  a  minute,  or  six  tons  an  hour.  Two  tons  of  solid  material  an  hour, 
put  in  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  can  scarce  hurtfolly  effect  the  temperature 
of  the  furnace,  at  least  in  the  hottest  part  of  it,  which  must  be  far  down^ 
and  where  the  iron,  besides  being;  reduced  to  the  state  of  metal,  is  melted, 
and  the  slag,  too,  produced.  When  the  fuel  put  in  it  at  the  top  is  coal,  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  before  it  comes  to  this  far-down  part  of  the  furnace — ^the 
place  of  its  useful  activity-— the  coal  has  been  entirely  coked;  so  that,  in  re- 
gard to  the  fuel,  the  new  process  differs  from  the  old  much  more  in  appear* 
ance  than  in  essence  and  reality.  But  if  two  tons  of  solid  material  an  hour, 
put  in  at  the  top,  are  likely  to  effect  the  temperature  of  the  hottest  part  of 
the  furnace,  can  we  say  the  same  of  six  tons  of  air  an  hour,  forced  in  at  the 
bottom  near  that  hottest  part?  The  air  supplied,  is  intended,  no  doubt,  and 
answers,  to  support  the  combustion;  but  this  beneficial  effect  is,  in  case  of 
the  cold  blast,  incidentally  counteracted  by  the  cooling  power  of  six  tons 
of  air  an  hour,  or  2  cwt.  a  minute,  which,  when  forced  in  at  the  ordinary  tern* 
perature  of  the  air,  cannot  be  conceived  otherwise  than  as  a  prodigious  re- 
frigeratory passing  through  the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace,  and  repressing  its 
temperature.  The  expedient  of  previously  heating  the  blast  obviously 
removes  this  refrigeratory,  leaving  the  air  to  act  in  promoting  combustion* 
without  robbing  the  combustion  ofany  portion  of  the  heat  it  produces. 

Such,  I  conceive,  is  the  palpable,  the  adequate,  and  very  simple  explana- 
tioo  of  the  extraordinary  advantages  derived  in  the  manufacture  of  cast-iron, 
from  heating  the  air  in  its  passage  from  the  blowing  apparatus  to  the  furnace* 

Mariichal  Coliege,  Merdttn^  Jan,  10, 1835. 

APPENDIX. 

The  blowing-engine  has  a  steam-cylinder  of  forty  inches  diameter,  and 
a  blowing  cyhnder  of  eight  feet  deep  and  eighty  inches  diameter,  and 
goes  eighteen  strokes  a  minute.  The  whole  power  of  the  engine  was  exert- 
ed in  blowing  the  three  furnaces,  as  well  as  in  blowing  the  four,  and  in 
both  cases  there  were  two  tweers  of  three  inches  diameter  to  each  furnace. 
The  pressure  of  the  blast  was  2i  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  The  fourth  fur- 
nace was  put  into  operation  after  the  water-tweers  were  introduced,  and  the 
opeo  spaces  round  the  blow-pipes  were  closed  up  by  luting.  The  engine 
then  went  less  than  eighteen  strokes  a  minute,  in  consequence  of  the  too 
great  resistance  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  three  furnaces  to  the  blast 
in  its  passage  upwards. 

Materials  constituting  a  Charge* 

cwt. 

1829,  Coke  •  .  .  .5 
Roasted  Ironstone,  .  3 
Limestone,          •            •            •     0 

1830,  Coke,  .  •  •  5 
Roasted  Ironstone,  •  •  5 
Limestone,                .           •  1 

1833,  Coal,  •  .  .5 

Roasted  Ironstone,  •  5 

Limestone,  •  •     1 


qrs. 

lbs. 

0 

0 

1 

14 

3 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W 
(T 

16 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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)Me  ihowing  the  wdghi  of  CoBi-lron  produeedf  and  the  avemge  wdghi  €f 
CoaU  made  ute  ofj  in  producing  a  ton  of  Catt-Ironj  ai  Ctyde  Iron-fForks^ 
during  the  years  ISSQ,  1830,  and  1833,  the  Btouring-Engine  being  the 


eame. 


COKE  AND  COLD  AIR. 

COKE  AND  HRATED  AIR. 

COAL  AND  HEATED  AIR. 

• 

1829 

Wceklypro- 
dQCC  of  Gut- 

Ayerage  of 
Coalauaed 

1830 

WeekWpro- 
dact  oi  Cast- 

Average  of 
Coals  oaed 

1833 

Weeklypro- 
duet  of  CSast- 

Arerage  of 
Goals  used 

Iron  bythree 

to  1  ton  of 

Ironbythiee 

to  1  ton  of 

Iron  by  Fear 

to  1  ton  of 

, 

Put  Daces. 

CaaMron. 

Fumacea. 

Castplron. 

Famaeea. 

Ohat-Ina. 

TonsCwtQs. 

TonsCwtQa. 

TonaCwKis. 

TonaCwtQs. 

TDnaCwtOa. 

TonaCviQs. 

Jan.    7 

137    18   2 

8    12    1 

Jan.  6 

176    lU    2 

6     3    2 

Jan.  4  376   8    0 

2    12    3 

U 

148     2    0 

6     9    2 

13 

181    12    2 

6     0    2 

id  267  18   0 

2      4    2 

21 

148     8    2 

6    11    3 

8U 

172     6    V 

5     0    2 

23  270    7    S 

2      3    1 

28 

.138     9    2 

7     0    2 

2r 

178     7    0 

4    19    0 

3u   2G0    9    0 

2      4    0 

Feb.  4 

126    13    0 

7    12    1 

Feb.  3 

164     8    0 

6     4    0 

Feb.  6  266    3    2 

2      10 

11 

136    19    0 

7    13    1 

10 

172    12    0 

6     4    0 

13 

202  10    0 

2      4    3 

13 

130    16    2 

7    11    3 

17 

163     9    U 

5     9    0 

20 

267    1    0 

3      4    3 

86 

106    12    2 

7    10    0 

91 

170     1    0 

6     8    0 

27 

264    0    0 

2      '6    1 

Bfl«r.  4 

101     8    1 

7    17    2 

Mar.  3 

164    19    0 

5    10    3 

Mar.  6 

234  13    0 

2      &    2 

11 

111      2   0 

8     2    2 

10 

164    16    U 

6     9    2 

13 

238    7    2 

2      7    1 

18 

114    10    U 

7     6    2 

17 

151      8   2 

5     9    3 

911 

205  13    0 

3     10    2 

25 

iin   14  0 

8     8    1 

2i 

163    17    0 

6     6    1 

27 

217  14    0 

2      2   3 

Aift.     1 

ill      4    0 

8     7    2 

31 

163     8    2 

5    11    0 

Ap.   3 

220    7    0 

2     14    2 

8 

107     7    0 

8     3    0 

Ap.  7 

147    10    0 

6     7    0 

10 

280    9    2 

2      0    3 

15 

91    12    2 

8    16    0 

14 

154     9    2 

6     2    0 

17 

3M    7   0 

1     17    3     i 

22 

85    13    0 
91    14    2 

9    13    U 

21 

163     4    U 

4    19    9 

21 

318  12    2 

2       3    0     ! 

29 

9     6    2 

28 

148    12    2 

6     4    0 

Maj  1 

316    7    2 

2       6    0' 

May    6 

92     7    2 

8     8    2 

May  6 

162    10    2 

6     2    2 

8 

200  17    0 

2       8    0 

13 

94      6    0 

9     2    1 

12 

149    13    0 

6     3    2 

15 

216    4    2 

2       5    3 

July    8 

88     4    2 

8    16    3 

19 

162     4    0 

6     5    0 

22 

219    1    2 

2       6    0 

16 

91    13    0 

8     6    0 

26 

166     7    2 

4    18    3 

29 

231    2    0 

3       R    0 

.22 

97     2   0 

8     2    1 

June  2 

160     4    0 

6     2    2 

June  6 

236  16    0 

2      6    2 

29 

104    16    2 

7    10    2 

9 

167    17    0 

6      1    0 

12 

232  10    0 

2       7    1 

Aag.  6 

106    17    2 

7     7    2 

16 

164     0    0 

4    17    3 

19 

271    1    2 

2       10 

12 

93      1    0 

8     6    0 

23 

149      3    0 

4    18    0 

26 

262   3    2 

2      3    1 

19 
AYenge. 

113     7    0 

8    18    2 

30 

162    16    2 

4    16    3 

|w.30 

122  16    0 

2      5    1 

2878    18    0 

309    19    0 

4215     6    0 

134     6   2 

6390    3    0 

68    16    3 

110    14    2 

8      1    1 

162     2    2 

6     3    1 

246   0    0 

2      6    1 

The  correspondent  bj  whom  we  have  been  obligingly  favored  with  the 
preceding  paper,  makes  himself  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats. — Ed.  M.  M. 

^^The  best  application  of  the  hot  blast  that  I  have  yet  seen,  is  at  the 
Wilsonton  Iron-Works,  near  Lanark  and  Whitburn.  At  these  works  the 
heated  air  is  never  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  melting  point  of  lead 
(612^).  This  is  readily  tested  by  inserting  a  small  bar  of  lead  into  an  open- 
ing in  the  pipe  for  the  purpose,  a  little  way  before  it  enters  the  furnace;  the 
lead  is  instantly  melted.  When  in  good  working  order,  zinc  is  fused  (700^) 
in  the  same  way.  The  air  is  heated  in  passing  through  a  series  of  iron- 
pipes  of  small  diameter,  fixed  upright  in  a  brick  oven,  and  kept  at  a  red 
heat;  the  heated  air  entering  the  furnace  by  four  tweers,  ^  The  Condie 
pipes,'— so  called  from  Mr.  John  Condie,  the  manager  of  the  Wilsonton 
Iron-Works,  and  late  the  Calder — last  much  longer  than  the  ill-arranged 
heating-apparatus  (with  pipes  of  large  diameter)  at  the  Clyde  Iron-Works, 
and  effect  a  much  greater  saving  in  fuel. 

The  raw  coal  when  used  as  the  fuel,  has  the  disdvantage  of  soon  filling 
the  furnace,  and  is  also  found  to  producean  inferior  quality  of  iron,  to  that 
made  by  use  of  coke.    It  is,  therefore  not  unlikely  to  be  sooo^  generalJ/, 

given  up."     Xoad.  Meeh.  Mag. 
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Bbxtisr  AssoofATtoir  for  the  Adtamobmsnt  or  Soxbmox. 
Section  of  Mechanics  appUedto  the  Jlrtn. 

The  great  press  of  business  in  the  Physical  Section  rendered  it  necessary 
to  institute  a  sub-section  for  the  Useful  Arts,  and  the  increasing  interest  felt 
Id  the  subject  of  Civil  Engineering,  induced  the  Association  to  establish  it 
as  a  permanent  Section  of  their  body,  under  the  designation  of  JUechanieat 
Sdenee  applied  to  the  Arts.  Of  this  sub-section  Mr.  Kennie  was  appointed 
President*  and  Dr.  Lardner,  Vice-President  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgekinson  re- 
ported the  result  of  certain  experiments  which  he  had  communicated  to  the 
Association  at  the  three  previous  meetings.  He  also  gave  the  result  of 
some  very  curious  experiments  in  the  Fractures  of  Wires  in  different  states 
of  tension. 

M.  Mallet  read  a  paper  .on  the  Fracture  of  bars  of  Cast  Iron. 

Mr.  Pritchard  exhibited  an  Achromatic  Microscope,  made  by  him  on  the 
priociptea  published  in  his  works,  in  which  the  angular  aperture  of  the  ob- 
ject glasses  exceeds  any  that  have  yet  been  produced. 

Mr.  Ettrick  read  an  account  of  a  Mariners^  Compass,  which  by  two  ad- 
justments, caused  the  cardinal  points  on  the  card  to  coincide  with  the  cor- 
responding points  of  the  horizon,  whereby  the  mariner  is  saved  the  trouble 
of  allowing  for  the  variation  in  steering,  and  the  expense  of  purchasing  va- 
riation plates.  It  was  eftected  by  securing  the  needle  upon  the  card  by 
moveable  clamps,  and  adjusting  such  needle  for  the  magnetic  variation  of 
Greenwich,  with  a  contrivance  for  changing  it  in  places  having  a  different 
local  variation. 

Mr.  Ettrick  read  an  account  of  certain  improvements  in  Steam  Engines, 
for  rendering  available  the  steam  of  high  pressure  boilers,  which  is  below  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  by  permitting  the  high  pressure  steam  to  pass  off 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  steam  of  low  pressure  to  pass  off  into  a  con- 
denser by  a  secondary  slide.  He  also  gave  a  report  of  certain  improve- 
ments in  securing  the  seams  of  boilers,  by  longitudinal,  instead  of  the  pre- 
sent circular,  clenches,  and  descrit>ed  a  machine  for  drilling  boiler  plates, 
as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  punched  by  the  punching  machine.  He  also  gave 
an  account  of  certain  improvements  in  the  astronomical  clock. 

Mr.  Russel  read  a  paper  on  the  Solids  of  Least  Resistance,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  construction  of  steam  vessels,  and  detailed  several  experiments 
to  prove,  that  the  object  would  be  best  attained  by  giving  a  parabolic  form 
to  the  prow. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  treasurer  of  the  British  Association,  made  a  communica- 
tion respecting  the  monthly  reports  of  the  duty  of  steam-engines,  employed 
in  draining  the  mines  of  Cornwall;  and  observed,  that  he  had  found  at  this 
and  other  meetings  of  the  Association,  considerable  interest  to  be  expressed, 
with  regard  to  this  mode  of  recording  the  actual  effect  produced  by  the  con- 
sumption of  a  given  quantity  of  fuel,  and  recommended  the  subject  to  the 
notice  of  engineers  in  general.  These  reports  gave  the  means  of  comparing 
one  engine  with  another  in  the  district;  they  aho  afforded  an  historical  view 
of  the  progress  of  improvement  in  this  important  machme;  and  they  had 
contributed  largely  to  that  improvement,  by  the  emulation  and  attention  ex- 
cited by  them,  in  the  persons  who  had  the  charge  of  constructing  and  man- 
aging the  engines.  Mr.  Taylor  testified  to  the  accuracy  of  the  duty  reports, 
declaring  that  he  had  compared  them  with  the  account  books  kept  at  the 
different  establishments,  and  found  that  the  results  of  both  coincided. 
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Dr.  Ltrdncr  then  iddrasMd  the  sectioii  on  tb«  sobjeet  of  Bail-roads. 

Professor  SteTelj  described  a  Seif-regiateriog  Barometer. 

Mr.  John  Isaac  Hawkins  explained,  on  a  model,  a  safe  mode  of  Taming 
Corners  on  a  Rail-road  bj  means  of  Mr.  Saxton's  DilTerential  Pulley.  He 
also  read  an  account  of  an  interesting  experiment  on  the  eTaporatioa  of 
water. 

Mr.  Cheyerton  read  a  paper  on  Mechanical  Sculpture,  or  the  prodactioo 
of  busts  and  other  works  of  art  by  machtnerj,  and  illustrated  the  sntiject 
by  specimens  of  busts,  and  a  statue  in  ivorj,  which  were  laid  on  the  table. 
Thej  were  beautifully  executed,  and  excited  uniyersal  admiration.  The 
machine  was  inyented  bj  Mr.  J.  I.  Hawkins,  and  perfected  bj  himself. 

Mr.  Grubb  made  some  obseryations  on  an  iroproyed  method  for  Moant- 
ing  an  Equatorial  Instrument  adopted  bj  E.J.  Cooper,  M.  P.,  in  his  private 
obseryatorj.  Mr.  Cooper  bore  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  ioitn- 
ment,  and  to  Mr.  Grubb'ff  talents  and  zeal  in  scientific  iroproyeroents. 

Lieut.  Denham,  R.  N.  made  some  obseryations  on  the  Vibratorj  Effects 
of  Rail-roads,  and  a  long  discussion  ensued  between  Dr.  Lardner  and  Mr. 
YignoUes  on  the  adyantages  arising  from  accliylties  in  rail-roads. 

Rep.  Pat  Ittfm. 

Instance  of  huaum  effort. — S^  Days*  Sawing.  A  pair  of  sawyers  in 
the  yard  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Co.,  timber-merchants.  Broad  street,  Goliieo* 
square,  executed  the  following  quantity  of  labor  in  sixty  working-hours,  in 
six  days,  beginning  about  8  a.  m.  on  Monday,  the  25th,  and  ending  aboat 
four  p.  M.  on  the  following  Saturday,  the  SOth  of  January,  in  the  present 
year. 

They  sawed  through  an  areaof  S068  square  feet  of  American  Pine,  along 
a  line  whose  total  length  was  1726  feet.  In  doing  this,  they  raised  the 
saw  124,272  times,  and  as  this  tool  weighed  30  lbs.,  they  lifted  an  acto&t 
weight  of  3,728,160  lbs.  But  this  amount  of  labour  was  not  more  ihao 
one-third  the  actual  exertion  expended;  for  tooyercome  the  friction,  in  pall- 
ing up  the  saw  through  the  kerf,  and  forcing  it  down  sgain  through  the 
wood,  at  least  two-thirds  more  was  necessary;  the  total  labour,  therefore, 
was  equal  to  lifting  11,184,480  lbs.  to  the  height  of  the  stroke,  and  as  this 
was  four  feet,  there  was  44,737,920  lbs.s:19,958  tons.  18  cwt.  raised  one 
foot  high,  in  60  hours,  which  is  12,427  lb8.BB5  tons,  11  cwt.  raised  one  foot 
high,  per  minute,  by  the  two  men,  and  2  tons,  15i  cwt.  per  man,  1  foot 

high  per  mi  no  te  .      Load.  Mag.  Pop.  science. 

Improvemenlt  in  the  manufacture  qf  Beet  Boot  Sugar,  In  a  memoir  sd« 
dressed  to  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  National  Industry  io 
France,  M.  Desormes  alleges  that  the  use  of  animal  charcoal  in  grains  for 
filtering  the  sirop,  and  the  employment  of  large  quantities  of  this  decolor* 
izing  principle,  is  the  greatest  improvement  recently  made  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  from  beets.  The  charcoal  is  heated  in  tin  plates,  and  fiosllj 
on  a  cast-iron  plate  nearly  red  hot,  by  which  the  vegetable  matters  absorbed 
by  it  are  decomposed,  and  the  material  is  again  fit  for  use  in  removing  the 
color  from  the  sirop.  He  states  the  amount  of  bone  charcoal  which  may  be 
profitably  used,  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 

sugar  to  be  obtained.      BuII.  Soe.  d'eneouragement. 

Lime  water  used  in  the  dressing  of  WooL  A  patent  has  been  taken  out 
in  England  for  the  use  of  an  imperfect  soap  formed  by  mixing  three 
parts*  by  bulk,  of  a  saturated  solution  of  lime  in  water,  with  any  of  the  oils 
used  in  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  wool.  The  patentee  states  that 
the  substitution  of  this  composition  for  oil,  will  save  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  oil  now  used,  and  much  of  the  soap  required  in  cleansing. 

Hep.  Ptk  iBvfBt.  AfS* 
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AnakfiU  tf  (hrman  Silver.  A  recent  anftljaia  of  this  compouDd,  bj 
Mr.  J.  D.  Smith,  gare  copper,  42.1,  x'mc  12.5,  nickel  1S.2,  cobalt  2.4 
from  70  graini  of  the  alloy.    Lood.  and  Bdin.  pmum.  Mm *  Ju« 
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Observaiione  on  the  Ciairificaiion  and  Details  of  the  Jirchitecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages.    Bj  E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.  Architect 

The  study  of  ancient  architecture  is  fraught  with  difficulties:  one  book 
is  eiamtned  after  another;  but,  unless  you  refer  to  ancient  buildings,  you 
seek  in  vain  for  a  brief  and  clear  classification  of  the  styles,  dates,  and 
systems,  so  essential  to  the  beginner.  Many,  and  voluminous,  indeed,  are 
the  essays  on  some  particular  parts  of  Gothic  architecture;  but  very  few 
can  give  satisfactory  information,  fit  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the  art. 
This  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  a  close  examination  of  our  ancient  buildings; 
and,  after  havine  gleaned  all  that  can  be  learned  from  books,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  acquire  the  knowledge  thirsted  after, 
without  sections  of  mouldings,  and  forms  which  can  be  studied,  properly*,  only 
in  original  buildings;  as  these  forms  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  large  enough 
for  practical  art,  in  the  numerous  works  with  which  the  world  is  stocked. 
Architectural  works,  in  fact,  should  be  looked  upon  by  the  student  as  only 
the  first  step  in  his  researches;  as,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  and 
elaborate  drawing  which  is  bestowed  upon  their  production  (and  which,  as 
it  is  well  calculated  to  lure  the  eye,  and  from  the  beautiful  representations 
of  buildings  and  general  picturesque  style  which  it  displays,  must  tend 
much  towards  improvement  in  architectural  taste,)  the  details  are  seldom 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  them  to  be  as  properly  studied  as  in  the  original 
buildings.  The  want  of  this  study  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the 
deficiency  in  effect  and  correctness  observed  in  the  modern  Grothic;  general 
forma  having  only  been  considered  by  the  architect,  who,  not  having 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  detail,  is  driven  to  his  own  in« 
vention;  and  this  generally  creates  a  meagre  and  insipid  design,  seldom 
satisfactory  to  himself,  and  often  held  up  to  ridicule  by  others. 

I  do  not  mean  that  ancient  architecture  should  ba  exactly  copied  in 
modern  buildings,  as  this  ought  never  to  be  the  case,  I  merely  recommend 
close  study,  that  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  ancient  artist  may  be  under* 
stood,  that  a  modern  design  may  be  In  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  style, 
though  not  in  the  actual  style,  and  that  the  mouldings  and  mulliona  proper 
for  one  date  may  not  be  used  in  another.  The  architect  should  always 
bear  in  mind»  that  it  is  his  duty,  as  it  was  considered  by  the  architects  of 
the  middle  ages  to  be  theirs,  to  invent  forms,  and  improve  upon  the  archi- 
tecture of  by«gone  days;  yet  still  to  follow  the  same  general  feeling,  and  to 
create  a  style  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  known  specimen,  which 
shall  be  yet  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  times  and  purposes  for  which  it 
is  intended.  This  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  the  study  of  detail,  as  well  as 
of  general  forms;  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  ancient  archi* 
tectare,  of  the  forms  belongins;  to  the  different  periods,  of  the  transitions 
from  one  style  to  another,  of  the  nature  of  the  materials,  atid  of  the  man* 
nor  of  construction. 

Architecture  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  most  important  cooneet- 
log  linka  in  the  history  of  a  country;  and  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  atyle^ 
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and  its  comparigon  with  record,  it  aflTords  us  an  interestine  insight  into  the 
castoros  of  earlier  times.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  much  to  li^  regretted 
that  while  our  national  museum  contains  some  of  the  magnificent  reroaiDS 
of  Egyptian  and  Grecian  art,  so  little  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  remains 
of  art  in  our  own  country,  particularly  at  the  present  time,  when  Gothic 
architecture  is  making  such  rapid  strides  in  the  improvements  in  our  cities. 
I  have  often  thought,  when  it  nas  been  found  necessary  to  take  down  an 
ancient  building,  that  it  was  a  public  loss,  inasmuch  as  the  principal  parts 
would  be  sold  to  the  collectors  of  relics,  and  hidden  forever,  except  to  the 
chosen  few.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  constantly  occurring:  ancient  build- 
ings are  taken  down,  being  considered  either  dangerous  or  inconvenient; 
the  stone  is  sold,  and  the  carvings,  which  have  delighted  and  instructed 
many,  are  closeted  for  the  benefit  of  one  individual.  This  is  much  to  be 
lamented,  though  it  is  at  present,  inevitable;  but,  if  there  were  a  national 
repository  for  some  of  the  best  selected  of  these  carvings,  they  might  be 
still  a  benefit  to  the  world.  Some  time  ago,  the  north-west  tower  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral  was  taken  down,  and  it  is  to  be,  or  has  been,  rebuilt,  to 
correspond  with  the  other,  which  is  of  more  recent  date,  although  a  very 
fine  tower.  What  has  become  of  the  Norman  remains  of  the  ancient 
tower?  Would  it  not  have  been  desirable  that  some  of  the  choicest  frag- 
ments should  be  preserved  in  our  national  museum?  not  only  as  a  record  of 
that  building,  but  as  an  example  of  early  character.  Many  buildings  are 
thus  destroyed,  and  leave  no  trace  behind,  which  might  contribute  consid- 
erably to  the  advancement  of  this  style  of  architecture,  if  some  of  their 
fragments  were  preserved,  and  easy  access  could  be  had  to  tliera.  At  a 
small  expense,  a  very  perfect  classification  of  Gothic  architecture  might  be 
obtained;  and,  if  well  arranged,  it  would  greatly'tend  to  diffuse  that  taste 
and  knowledge  in  architecture  which  is  so  requisite  for  the  promotion  of  the 
art.  These  relics  would  be  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  who 
would  become  familiarized  with  their  forms  and  date;  they  would  be  con- 
sidered as  sacred  and  valuable  records  of  the  history  of  the  art;  and  would 
insensibly  lead  to  the  preservation  of  ancient  architecture,  which  has  hidi- 
erto  been  so  much  neglected.  It  is  even  probable  that  churchwardens  woold 
catch  a  little  of  the  infection,  and  would  not  suffer  a  fine  building  to  be 
^^repaired  and  beautified"  by  incompetent  persons;  which  has  too  often 
been  the  case  in  many  of  our  most  beautiful  buildings.  The  approaching 
competition  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  will  at  least  assist  in  improving 
the  public  taste:  it  will  be  the  means  of  awakening  the  public  attention  to 
a  style  of  architecture  which  raises  so  many  agreeable  associations  in  the 
mind  of  an  Englishman.  In  contributing  my  aid  to  the  illustration  of  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  I  do  so  with  fear,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
consider  it  the  duty  of  every  architect  to  assist  in  promoting  that  general 
knowledge  which  is  so  essential  to  the  advancement  of  art,  and  for  Uie  par* 
pose  of  restraining  the  rude  hands  of  ignorant  men  in  power,  from  the 
spoliations  which  have  t>een  too  often  suffered  by  our  ancient  edifices.  In 
this  paper  it  is  my  intention  to  confine  myself  to  a  simple  classification  of 
the  architecture  of  our  own  country,  principally  in  the  windows,  as  these 
are  leading  features  in  all  our  ancient  building,  and  a  general  knowledge 
of  their  forms  is  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  date  of  most  other  parts  of  the 
same  building. 

The  oldest  specimens  of  ancient  architecture  found  in  our  own  country 
may  be  probably  dated  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  century,  and  ascribed  to  the 
Bomans  (as  here  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  mention  those  extraordinafy 
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works  commonlj^  attributed  to  the  sncient  Draids;)  and  these  only  afford 
ef  iciences  of  their  authenticity  from  their  mode  of  construction,  as  there  are' 
DOW  I  believot  no  records  remaining  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  exact  tide  of 
their  foundation.    The  worlcs  in  this  style  which  are  admitted  by  antiqua- 
ries to  be  genuine  Roman  works  can  be  the  only  standard  to  refer  to;  and 
the  similarity  of  other  buildin&s  to  these  will  allow  of  conjecture  as  to  their 
date.    The  nave  of  Brixworm  Church|  Northamptonshire,  retains  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  this  style  of  architecture.    The  walls  have  recently, 
in  part,  been  divested  of  their  whitewash,  which  disfigured  them,  and  the 
forms  of  the  arches  exposed:  they  are  semi-circular,  turned  with  bricks  re- 
sembling those  used  by  the  Romans,  and  of  various  dimensions;  sometimes 
in  two  rims,  with  a  course  of  bricks  laid  flat  between  them,  and  on  the  out- 
side rim  the  soffit  of  the  arch  raising  quite  plain,  and  at  rieht  angles  to  the 
face.    Among  other  buildings  supposed  to  be  of  this perioaare  the  remains 
of  Richboroufth  Castle,  in  Kent,  and  Jury  Wall,  Leicester.    In  many  of  the 
churches  in  Kent,  Roman  tiles  or  bricks,  the  remains  of  some  arches,  are 
still  visible;  though  these  remains  may  be  merely  the  Roman  materials 
brought  from  other  buildings.     In  the  tower  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  there  is  a 
window  of  two  lights  constructed  with  Roman  bricks:  in  this  example,  the 
small  pier  between  the  arches  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  prototype 
of  the  mullion  of  a  subsequent  period.  , 

As  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  constantly  involved  in  war,  little  time  was 
given  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts;  but,  about  the  time  that  Christianity 
was  introduced  in  this  country,  many  of  the  heathen  temples  were  altered 
to  the  form  required  for  the  new  religion.  Some  were  entirely  demolished, 
and  Christian  churches  raised  upon  their  foundations;  but  the  successive 
invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  the  destruction  they  every  where  committed, 
have  left  us  but  few  remains  of  this  kind  of  architecture;  and  these  few  so 
much  resemble  the  Norman  style,  that  it  requires  the  strongest  presumptive 
evidence  to  assign  a  building  to  this  period.  The  general  forms  were  round 
arches^  very  few  mouldings,  massive  columns,  rudely  carved  ornaments  and 
capitals,  buildings  generally  upon  a  small  scale,  and  frequently  of  unscien- 
tific construction.  Parts  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  are  probably  of  this  date; 
£arl8  Barton  Church,  Barton  upon  Humbar,  and  some  few  others,  are  con- 
sidered in  this  style. 

The  increased  refinement  in  the  manners  of  the  Normans,  their  general 
love  of  pomp,  and,  above  all,  the  comparative  tiranquility  which  succeeded 
to  the  Saxon  swaj,  produced  a  new  epoch  in  architecture;  though  the 
same  general  forms  were  used,  the  buildings  were  upon  a  larger  scale,  the 
mouldings  were  more  complex,  the  ornaments  were  worked  with  greater  , 
exactness,  and  the  whole  improvements  were  such  as  would  naturally  arise 
from  a  progression  of  civilization. 

This  style  is  usually  comprised  between  the  years  1066  and  1189,  which 
may  also  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The  nrst  of  these,  the  early  style, 
immediately  succeeded  the  Saxon,  and  retained  many  of  its  features,  with 
very  Jilte  decoration:  examples  of  this  period  may  be  seen  in  the  nave  of 
Rochester  Cathedral,  built  by  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  about  1077; 
the  tower  and  other  parts  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  built  by  Bishop  Wal- 
kelyan,  about  1080;  the  Chapel  of  the  White  Tower,  London,  about  the 
same  date;  and  at  many  other  places.  The  middle  period,  or  division,  may 
be  considered  the  most  perfect  of  this  stjle:  the  decorations  were  every 
where  increased,  and  the  chevron,  the  billet,  label,  embattled  fret,  indentf 
and  Dcbole  were  among  the  decorations;  the  interlacing  arches  were  also 
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proraielT  Qied.  fizamplei  of  this  dWiiion  miy  be  seen  in  St.  Buthob- 
mev*!  Church,  Smithfieldi  South  Ockendon  Church,  Essex;  the  Church  of 
the  Hospit&l  of  St.  Cross,  built  b;  Henry  de  Blois,  about  1136,  &c.  Tbe 
third  divisioD  may,  perhaps,  more  properlr  be  called  the  transition  style, 
from  its  consisting  partly  of  the  perfect  styfe,  showing  some  of  tbe  gcnenl 
features  of  the  nest.  In  thisditrision  the  pointed  arch  was  frequently  used; 
but  the  ornaments  and  mouldings  retained  the  same  character  as  in  the  lut, 
though  wrought  with  an  increased  corapleiitr-  In  some  instances  the  point- 
ed arch  appeared  earlier,  as  in  the  Church  of  St  Cross:  in  fact,  this  church 
has  almost  allthe  varieties  of  the  Norman  style.  The  circular  part  of  the 
Temple  Church  in  London,  and  Becket's  Crown,  Canterbury  Cathednl, 
are  in  this  division:  in  Durham  Cathedral  there  is  also  some  transition  work. 
The  semicircular  arch  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Norman  style;  bat  in 
it  the  horseshoe,  the  Moorish,  the  elliptical,  segmental,  and  pointed  archei 
are  sometimes  to  be  met  with.  Windows  with  three  lights,  the  centre  one 
twing  raised  considerably  above  the  sides,  are  to  be  seen  m  Waltham  Abbey, 
and  several  other  buildings.  In  Little  Snoring  Church,  Norfolk,  is  to  be 
seen  a  semicircular  arch  within  a  pointed  one,  and  these  two  are  encom|ttsl- 
ed  by  another  semicircular  arch,  with  the  tides  continued  from  the  spring- 
ing to  the  impost.  There  are  many  examples  where  the  pointed  and  semi- 
circular arches  are  both  used  in  the  same  place,  which  may  be  evidence  of 
traoiition  work.    Fig.  1.  is  a  section  of  the  jamb  mouldings  of  a  window 

Fig.  1.  Ftg.  2. 


of  the  middle  division.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  section  that  the  monldingi 
are  geometrical  figures,  and  are  formed  out  of  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  arches: 
these  arches  form  distinct  recesses,  and  are  very  numerous  in  some  build- 
ings. From  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ornament,  which,  I  believe,  is 
always  sunk,  and  never  raised  above  the  face  of  the  stone,  except  in  labels, 
strings,  &c.,  I  am  inclined  to  think  much  of  the  ornamental  work  was  carved 
when  the  arches  were  set;  indeed,  some  unfinished  work,  occasionally  to  be 
met  with  strengthens  this  opinion.  Cusps  are  sometimes  found  in  the  later 
divisions  of  this  style. 

The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  (1 169)  is  the  period  nsasl- 
ly  assigned  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch,  and  from  tbe 
decided  change  from  the  massive  proportions  of  the  preceding  periods  to  tbe 
lofty  proportions  of  the  Gothic  style,  and  to  that  general  tendency  to  per- 
pendicular lines,  instead  of  horizontal  ones,  which  characterised  iL  Of  tbe 
numerous  names  applied  to  this  style  of  architecture  each  has  iU  merit  ia 
some  peculiar  way,  though  but  few  can  be  allowed  to  be  lufficientlj  compn- 
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hiDiire:  nnder  these  circumitnnces,  I  will  Dot  presume  to  idd  to  the  nta- 
Idgae  of  titles  bj  which  it  is  designated,  but  Bhall  conleot  myself  with  tha 
term  Gothic,  which  iageDerall;  applied,  coramonlj  accepted,  and  alwajs 
nnderstood  to  signify  that  light  and  elegant  architecture  which  became  gen- 
enl  after  the  Norman  stjle,  and  which  was  characterised  bjr  the  use  ofthe 
pointed  arch  and  perpendicular  lines,  ss,  when  so  applied,  its  barbarous 
aefinitioQ  is  never  thought  of. 
The  Gothic  style  may  be  dirided  into  four  classes:  viz.  Ist  Class, 
which   is    composed  of    geometrical 
J^gt  9.  forms,  in  circles  and  segments  of  cir- 

cles, with  equilateral  and  lancet  arches; 
Sd  Class,  with  ramified  tracery,  some- 
times resembling  the  fibres  of  leaves, 
and  equilateral  lancet  arches;  3d  Class, 
with  perpendicular  tines,  and  compound 
arches;  4th  Class,  also,  with  perpen- 
dicular lines,  and  compound  arches 
continued,  but  increased  in  richness 
and  the  number  of  mouldings;  the  gen- 
eral proportions  being,  consequently, 
more  heavy  in  appearance, 

Tht  FirtI  Clatt  of  Qothie  £rthitKture^ 
commenced  in  1169,  and  continued  till 
about  1372;  and  in  the  first  division  of 
tills  class  many  of  the  mouldings  and  ornaments  retained  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Norman  style;  while  among  its  principal  decora- 
tions, slender  marble  columns,  highly  polished,  appear  very  conspicu- 
ously. These  columns  were  introduced  perfectly  unconnected,  except 
by  the  capital  and  base,  and  were  frequently  carried  to  a  great  height. 
Where  they  remain  in  our  buildings  in  their  original  state,  they  pro- 
duce, by  their  richness,  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  plain  stone.  The  - 
square  recesses  of  the  Norman  style  were  now  changed  to  plain  splays, 
chieSy  in  the  exteriors,  though  the  interior  mouldings  were  still  govern- 
ed by  the  same  general  principles.  Fig.  2,  is  a  section  ot  the  arch 
mouldings  of  the  east  window  in  the  north  aisle  of  Stone  Church,  Kent, 
which  will  show  the  character  of  the  mouldings  ofthe  middle  division 
of  this  class;  and  their  distinctive  marks  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison 
with  those  in  Fig.  1.  The  degree  of  progress  obtained  in  the  mouldings- 
of  this  period  will  also  be  seen;  and  by  again  comparing  the  section. 
Fig.  3,  with  the  elevation  Fig.  3,  something;  of  the  same  geometrical 
cbaracter  will  be  observed.  Fig.  4,  is  a  aection  of  the  window  jamb,  or 
Fig.  A. 


Fig.  6. 
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ircbitrtTc,  below  the  springiDg  of  the  arch,  which  more  distinct1)r  ihowi 
the  Bplaybefore  alluded  to;  it  will  be  proper  to  meotion  that  this  mc- 
tioD  ia  not  taken  from  the  same  window  as  the  other,  as  that  could  not 
be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  the  lower  part  being  entirely  endoied 
with  brickwork  and  platter.  In  thii,  (Fig.  4.)  which  is  from  k  window 
of  two  tights  in  the  same  church,  are  shown  two  isolated  nirblc 
columns.  Fig.  3,  Is  the  section  of  the  exterior  jarob  moulding  of  Ike 
same  window.  Fig-  6,  is  another  specimen  of  an  exterior  architrare  and 
label  moulding  from  Rochester  Cathedral.  Fig.  7,  is  a  section  of  id 
exterior  jamb  moulding  and  mullion,  of  the  first  division  of  this  clati, 
from  Rochester  Cathedral. 

The  middle  division  of  the  first  class  of  Gothic  architecture  hid 
scarcely  reached  its  highest  point  of  beauty  when  it  began  to  declhic: 
and,  first,  the  slender  loTiy  marble  column,  which  had  been,  from  inex- 
perience, formed  of  marble  the  laminx  of  which  were  perpendicuhr 
instead  of  being  horizontal,  split  into  several  pieces,  from  the  weight  it 
bad  lo  support;  and,  consequently,  a  substitute  for  thii 
Fig.  7.  was  rendered  necesaarf.     This  was  found  by  connect- 

ing the  columns  to  the  mullions  in  the  last  division  of 
this  style,  and  by  running  them  up  in  smaller  piers  of 
freestone.     The  marble  column  thus  gradually  got  inio 
disuse;  and  this  vrill  account  for  the  decay  of  man;  o( 
our  early  Gothic  buildings,  and  for  the  necessity,inthe 
next  class,  of  putting  in  new  windows.     In  buildings 
of  this  period,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  aee  cap- 
itals and  bases  without  the  shaft  of  the  column.     Here, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  once  stood  a  marble  shift, 
which  probably  split  and    fell,  though   bearing  little 
more  than  its  own  weight.     In  the  early  division  of  (his  class,  few  cuspi 
were  introduced  into  the  window  heads,  and  these  were  only  in  the  per- 
fect figures  of  the  upper  parts.     Examples  of  ibis  first  division  may  be 
seen  in  Barnes  Church,  Surrey;  Rochester  Cathedral,  Gcc;  and  of  the 
middle  division,  in  Weitminaier  Abby,  about  1345;  Wells  Cathedral, 
1320;  and    in    the  ^ast  end  of  New   Shoreham  Church,  Essex,  12:o. 
Stone  Church,  Rem,  is  of  this  division;  and  in  Uiis  church,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  this  class  of  Gothic  architecture,  it  it 
curious  to  observe  the  increase  of  richness  in  the  architecture  as  yos 
proceed  from  west  to  east:  this  practice,  which  is,  I  believe,  to  be  ttea 
in  all  our  ecclesiastical  edifices,  is,  in   (his  one  very  conspicuous.    Of 
the  third,  or  transition,  period,  some  examples  are  to  be  seen  in  Little 
Maplesiead  Church.     The  characterisdc  arches  of  this  class  are  (he 
equilateral  and  the  drop  arch,  wi(h  occasionally  the  lancet  specimens  of 
windows.     The  toothed  ornament  was  much  used  in  this  class,  in  the 
hollow  mouldings;  beautiful  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Stose 
Church,  and  in  the  arch  leading  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  Smitb- 
field;  and  also  in  the  restored  Lady's  Chapel,  Southwark. 

The  Second  Clou  of  Oolhie  Architecture  commenced  about  1373,  and 
continued  to  1377.  The  fault  discovered  in  the  marble  columns  of  the 
preceding  class  was  the  means  of  their  disuse;  and  their  places  sooa 
became  supplied  with  mullions  formed  of  the  same  moulding  as  the 
tracer;-  muUion;  and  the  geometrical  figures  of  the  window  heads  of  the 
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f^.  8.  U>t  claai  were,  by  ilov  de-  fig,  9. 

^reeB,Di&de  to  take  the  undu- 
lating form  whicb  belongi  to 
this  class.  Fig.  8,  will  show 
the  probable  origin  of  this 
style.  In  the  first  division  of 
it,  the  tracery  and  mullions 
were  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  seldom  exceeded  a  hollow  or  splsy  and  fil- 
let, both  inside  and  outside:  but  the  fertile 
genius  of'  the  ancient  architecture  soon  pro- 
duced improved  forms}  and  the  windows  of  the 
middle  division  of  this  class  are  justly  celebra- 
ted for  their  elegance  of  contour  and  diversity 
of  design;  much  of  the  tracery  resembling  in 
the  outline  the  fibres  of  leaves.  Sections  of 
the  jamb  inouldings  are  shown  in  Fig.  10.  In 
(his  section  the  splayed  jamb  shows  very  dis- 
tinctly  that  the  hollows  are  remains  of  the  last 
aiyle;  but  the  mulUon  is  very  differenL  As  1 
have  endeavored  to  point 
Fig-  10.  out,  in  the  other  class,  the 

^^^^^  connexion  in  character  be-  ~ 

tween  the  section  of  the  mouldings  and  (he  window 
heads,  here  I  will  again  mention  this  circumstance. 
The  sections  of  the  mouldings.  Fig.  9,  are  of  a  less 
abrupt  and  geometrical  style  than  those  of  the  first 
class;  and   they  partake  of  the  easy  flowing  lines 
whicb  are  conspicuous  in  the  tracery,  and  which  ia 
both  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  other  class. 
Thus  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  ancient  archi- 
tects, when  they  diverged  from  the  general  compo- 
sitions of  their  predecessors,  retained    the  sama 
spirit  in  the  new  designs;  for  when  the  change  of  circumstances  neces- 
sarily produced  a  change  in  the  buildings,  tbe  spirit  of  fitness  and  pro- 
priety was  still  adhered  to. 

The  ch&racteriatic  arch  of  this  is  the  equilateral;  and  the  bulb  orna- 
ment, or  ball  flower,  frequently  used  in  the  architrave,  or  jamb  mould- 
ings, belongs  to  this  period:  it  consists  of  three  leaves  clasping  a  kind 
of  round  petal.  In  some  windows  this  ornsment  is  carried  round  the 
hollow  of  the  mullions  and  tracery,  as  at  Gloucester  Cathedral.  Ex- 
amples of  the  first  division  of  this  class  may  be  seen  in  the  organ  screen 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  1304;  St.  Peter's  Church  in  the  Tower  of 
London;  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  Westminster,  about  1330,  Sec.  Exam- 
ples of  the  middle  division  of  this  class  will  be  found  in  the  spire  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  parts  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  and  in  manjf  of  tbe 
churches  at  Oxford;  and  in  most  of  which  buildinga  there  are  also  ex- 
amples of  the  last,  or  transition,  division,  which  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
west  end  of  Gloucester  Csthedral. 

(to  SB  coannxD.) 
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Plate  CHoBS,  The  casting  of  plate-glaM  has,  since  the  first  discore^of 
the  invention,  been  an  inportaut  branch  of  French  roanafactnre.  The  in- 
vention is  owing  to  Abraham  Thevart,  whot  in  the  year  1688,  introduced 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  French  administration,  and  received  due  encoarep- 
ment.  Under  their  protection  and  assistance,  the  manufactorj  at  the  Castle 
of  St.  Gobin,  three  leagues  from  Laon,  was  established.  This  is  the  mott 
extensive  plate-glass  foundry  in  France;  it  has  gradoallj  intreaaed  io  its 
number  of  furnaces,  fages,  and  appendages,  until  it  now  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  town,  rather  than  a  manufactory.  A  plate  has  been  lately  cut 
here  of  the  extraordinary  dimensions  of  fifteen  feet  by  twelve,  for  the  Cha- 
teau des  Thuilleries.  British  plates  are  now  equal  in  quality  to  the  best 
French  specimens,  but  they  are  more  subject  to  a  degree  of  undulation, 
which  distorts  the  appearance  of  objects:  this  defect  is  probably  owing  to 
the  mass  not  being  continued  in  a  sufficient  state  of  fusion,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  operation  of  casting.     Lond.  jour.  of  Arti. 

The  Ice  trade  between  America  and  India.  The  arrival  of  the  Tuscsdj 
with  a  cargo  of  ice  from  America,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Cslcotta. 
80  effectual  was  the  non-conducting  power  of  the  ice-huuse  on  board,  that 
a  thermometer  placed  on  it  did  not  differ  perceptibly  from  one  in  the  cabto. 
From  the  temperature  of  the  water  pumped  out,  and  that  of  the  air  in  the 
run  of  the  vessel,  Mr.  Dixwell  ascertained  that  the  temperature  of  the  hold 
was  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  ice.  Upon  leaving  the  tropic,  and  ruDniDg 
rapidly  into  higher  latitudes,  it  retained  its  heat  for  some  time;  but  after 
being  several  weeks  in  high  latitudes,  a^d  becoming  cooled  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  external  air  and  ^ea,  it  took  more  than  ten  days  in  the  tropics 
before  the  hold  was  heated  again  to  the  tropical  standard.*   asuuc  joar. 

Urat  Tunnel  under  the  bed  of  a  navigable  river.  This  tunnel  has  been 
successfully  made  under  the  stream  of  Black  Water^  at  Waymoutb.  The 
river  has  thirteen  feet  of  water  at  high  tide,  and  seven  at  low.  The  tUDnel, 
so  called,  is  intended  for  the  passage  of  a  main  gas  pipe,  and  is  seven  feet 
high  by  four  and  a  half  wide.    Its  length  is  upwards  of  four  hundred  vA 

fifty  feet.      Ahstraet  Rep.  Pat.  Invent. 

jBritieh  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  This  Institution  which  now  duid« 
bers  seventeen  years  since  its  origin,  is  about  to  publish  its  transactioDS. 
The  publication  has  ^rown  out  of  their  weekly  meetings  for  conversation  on 
business  connected  with  the  profession.     ibM 

Access  to  the  Cornish  mines.  This  is  had  by  nearly  vertical  ladders  inter- 
rupted at  intervals  by  platforms.  In  issuing  from  the  depth  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  feet  the  miner  occupies  more  than  one  hour,  and  on  a 
moderate  estimate,  it  has  been  calculated,  expends  one  fifth  of  his  force  is 
going  to  and  returning  from  work.    Ann.  Rep.  cornw.ii  piyiacb-Soc 

Spider  SilL  In  France,  M«  Bon  has  had  gloves  and  stockings  manufac- 
tured  from  the  spider's  cocoon. 

Cause  of  the  earthquakes  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  Doctor  Davy  finds  an 
adequate  cause  for  those  in  the  access  of  water  to  the  calcareons  marl  de» 
posits  of  those  engines.  The  marl  swells  when  water  is  thrown  upon  it. 
In  Aphalonia,  there  is  a  remarkable  case  of  four  descending  streams  of  lea 
water,  which  disappeared  below  the  surface.  The  subjacent  strata  are  of 
the  kind  referred  to  above.  An  ingenious  Englishman  has  put  one  of  thefe 
streams  to  practical  profit,  by  establishing  a  grist  mill  on  its  site. 
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Patent  Caautehoue  Chlh.  A  case  of  considerable  Interest  aridng  under 
the  patent  of  Messrs.  Mackintosh  &  Co.  of  Glasgow,  for  water  cloaics,  has 
recently  beeo  decided  in  the  Coort  of  Common  Pleas,  London,  before  the 
Chief  Jpstice  and  a  jniy.    The  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiflb,  Messrs.  Mack* 

intosh  &  Co.     Lond.  Meeb.  Mag. 


LUt  o/Jmerican  Patent$  which  issued  in  May^  1836. 

3S3.  FtaOuT  <lrM«if^.— B<  S.  A.  Todd«  Marietta.  Ohio.  6 

333.  JPVyer  /or  tpinnin^. — Samuel  Ladd,  Waltham,  Mass.  6 

334.  J'ump.'-J.  F.  Walther,  Easton,  Penn.  6 
S35.  Balance. — Jirah  Vaughan,  Rutland,  Va.  6 

336.  Cuiting^  vegetabUt^^Auaiiin  H.  Bobbins,  Denmark,  N.  Y.  6 

337.  Bone  j^ovtfr.—  Amos  Adams,  Augusta,  Maine.  6 

338.  Botanic  m«<itctne.— Samuel  Thompson,  Boston,  Mass.  6 

339.  Shoe  making  macAine.— James  Hall,  North  Bridgewater,  6 

340.  Thraahing  and  tkelUng  machine. — ^Nicholas  Goldsborough,  Easton,  Md*  6 

341.  Baiting' water, — Joseph  Turner,  Poland,  Maine,  6 

342.  Thraehing  machine, — George  Beaumont,  Mount  Pleasant,  Penn.  6 

343.  iS^«vtf.— Nathaniel  Rutsel,  WaterWlle,  Maine,  14 
344*  Canal  lock  indicator. — Valentine  Brown,  Clifton  Park,  N.  T.  14 

345.  Canal  2ocAr^afe.— Valentine  Brown,  Clifton  Park,  N.  Y.  14 

346.  Water,  applying,^J.  Hinds,  M.  B.  Ball,  and  S.  Pike,  Troy,  N.  Y.  l4 

347.  Sawing  machine. — ^Joseph  Peevy,  Levant,  Maine,  14 

348.  Waohing  machine. — L.  R.  Prince,  Beverly,  Mass.  14 

349.  JPearl  atheo.^J,  and  N.  Parce,  Linckland,  N.  Y.  14 

350.  JHetilUngy  cold.—A.  V.  H.  Webb,  Utica,  N.  Y.  14 
551.  Canal  lock David  Wilkinson,  Cahoes,  N.  Y.  l4 

352.  JPlane John  T.  Jones,  Philadelphia,  14 

353.  Gra/e.— James  Bennett,  New  York,  14 
334.  Jbforte power.^lsaoLC  Straub,  Lewistown,  Penn.  14 

355.  Saw  mitf.— W.  J,  McGhee,  Columbus,  Geo.  14 

356.  Sawing  timber.^JoohvoL  Webb,  Brooklin,  Conn.  14 
SSr.  Cannon  traveroe  board.— Wm.  H.  Bell,  Washington,  D.  C.  14 

358.  Spinning  macAffW.— John  Morgan,  Manyunk,  Penn.  14 

359.  J^llwheeLS.  H.  Freeman,  Cecilton,  Md.  17 

360.  JPlat/orm  balance,— C.  P.  Ladd,  Irasburg,  Vermont,  17 

361.  JGTorte  ra*c.— Erastus  S.  Root,  Mount  Morris,  New  York,  17 

362.  -Broomt  and  bruohet, — Thos.  Kinsley,  Cabolville,  Mas*.  17 

363.  jRegulating  machinery.— Nathan  Scholfield,  Norwich,  Conn.  17 
364-  ^««JK»^c*.— Jonas  Rouse,  Troy,  N.Y.  J  7 

365.  Cider  fiu'/l.— Eliaa  Jenkins,  Harmony,  Penn.  17 

366.  JPlatform  balance.— iw.  M.  Peck,  Svndon,  Vermont,  23 

367.  JR/cA«ira»^«.— Geo.  Johnson,  Philadelphia,  23 

368.  Clock  »pring.—Joai&ph  S.  Ives,  Bristol,  Conn.  23 
369-  Morse  power.t-C.  Custer  and  D.  Pennypacker,  Upper  ProTidcnce,  Penn.  23 
370.  Cart  and  carriage  w&eel#.— William  Woodbridge,  Kennebec,  Maine,  23 
SrU  Sieam  engine.— h.  S.  Dawley,  Boston,  Mass.  23 

372.  spark  extinguisher.— A,  Whitney  and  S.  S.  Burr,  Albany,  N.  Y.  23 

373.  Xrocifc*.— P.  B.  Quimby,  Belfast,  Maine,  23 

374.  jcvo^Acrrfrewcr.— George  Reynolds,  East  Hartford,  Conn.  Mi 

375.  :i\mber,»UtHng.—R.  Beale  and  M.  Bucklin,  Grafton,  N.  H.  S3 

376.  building  »tore9,Ue^U^o  Knight,  Baltimore,  Md.  23 
37-7.  yanittn^.— Simeon  Heath,  Pike,  N.  Y.  ^ 
378.  ^Pi««m»Ae«i.— William  Hitchcock,  Spencer,  N.  Y.  ^  ^,  ^  2J 
379  Ji€ed  making  wocAine.— J.  A.  WUkinaon,  Providence,  R.  Island,  ^ 
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OBOAif  Captmn  VnUed  States  Ordnance  Department. 

(COHTIVUSS'VBOM  p.  90. ) 

Of  Rolling  Shot. 

Shot  are  rolled  in  a  cast-iron  barrel  closed  at  the  ends,  having  an  ellipti- 
cal door,  and  fixed  on  an  iron  axis  which  communicates  with  the  shaft  of  a 
wheel  from  which  it  receives  motion. 

There  are  no  fixed  dimensions  for  such  a  barrel;  one  three  feet  long, 
twenty-two  or  twentj-four  inches  in  diameter,  will  serve  to  roll  as  many 
ahot  as  can  be  hammered  under  one  hammer.  The  barrel  should  be  very 
strong,  eighteen  or  twenty  lines  thick  and  hooped  with  iron.  It  should  be 
half  oiled;  7f  it  were  less  full,  the  shot  would  be  less  quickly  polished,  as 
we  might  suppose  by  considering  the  pressure  which  they  exert  on  one 
soother.  This  barrel  ought  to  make  about  twenty  or  thirty  turns  in  a 
minate:  if  the  velocity  were  too  great  the  shot  would  acquire  a  centrifugal 
force,  which,  pressing  them  against  the  sides  of  the  barrel,  would  prevent 
them  from  acting  on  each  other:  on  the  other  hand  if  the  motion  were  too 
slower  if  the  cask  were  too  full,  the  shot  would  not  strike  with  sufficient  force. 

Vol.  XYIIL— No.  S.— SsprBMBRR,  1836.  IS 
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When  the  shot  are  not  of  white  metal,  which,  on  account  o(  its  hardnen,  it 
acted  on  with  difficulty,  the  ohaige  may  \m  reaawed  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

Rolling  polishes  the  surface  of  the  shot <and  exposes  sliaht  flawsi  bat  it 
cannot  correct  a.defect  of  sphericity,  nor  can  it  remove  fie  marks  of  the 
seam  and  the  gate.  We  are>  far  from  thinking:  that  it  can  be  snbstitated 
for  hammering,  which  ought  necessarily  to  follow  it.  Shot  which  have  been 
first  rolled  may  be  hammered  more  quickly  and  at  a  lower  heat,  and  receife 
a  much  finer  surface.  The  small  expense  therefore  which  it  occasions,  is 
compensated  in  hammering,  by  a  saving  of  fuel  and  labon  of  undool^ 
advantage  to  the  service  of  the  artillery,  its  adoption  will  not  increase  the 
expenses  of  the  founder. 

Even  if  the  shot  were  parfectly.  spherical  wehea  they  come  out  of  the 
polishing  barrel,  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  hammered,  because  the 
hammer  subjects  them  to  a  certain  proof,  very  imperfect  it  is  true,  sod 
because  rolled  shot  are  liable  to  oztdation»  whilst  those  which  have  been 
hammered  are  covered  by  a  slight  coat  of  oxide,  which  generally  protects 
iron  and  preserves  it  from  further  oxidation. 

Of  Hammering  Shot. 

The  object  of  hammering  is  to  make  the  shot  more  spherical  and  its  sur- 
face more  even,  by  removing  all  the  little  irregularities,  the  mark  of  the 
gate  and  that  of  the  seam.  The  operation  is  performed  on  the  heated  shot, 
under  a  hammer  weighing  from  sixty  to  seventy  kil,  (ISO  to  150  lbs.)  the 
lace  of  which  is  a  spherical  cup  of  the  depth  of  eight  or  nine  lines. 

The  shot  are  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  of  a  particular  construc- 
tion. The  floor,  which  is  inclined^  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  long,aDd 
eighteen  inches  wide.  The  height  of  the  arch  is  fourteen  inches.  The  shot 
introduced  at  one  end  of  the  furnace,  descend  by  the  inclination  of  the 
floor,  and  reach  the  point  where  the  heat  is  greatest;  when  they  have  ac- 
quired the  requisite  degree  of  heat  they  are  taken  away  by  the  workmen, 
whilst  other  shot  descend  into  their  places..  By  such  an  arrangement  the 
work  is  facilitated  and  the  shot  are  left  the  least  possible  time  exposed  to 
the  greatest  heat,  which  prevents  too  great  an  oxidation.  The  scales  of 
oxide  fall  off  under  the  hammer,  and  leave  on  the  shot  marks  of  a  depth 
proportionate  to  the  thickness  of  the  scale« 

At  Hayange,  wood  is  used  for  heating  tl\e  shot;  at  other  places  coal  has 
been  successfully  employed.  The  degree  of  heat  ought  to  depend  both  on 
the  nature  of  the  metal,  and  on  the  degree  of  imperfection  in  the  form  of 
the  shot.  If  it  is  nearly  spherical,  especially  if  it  has  been  first  rolled, and 
if  the  metal  is  good,  of  a  clear  grey,  it  may  be  heated  very  low»  to  a 
brownish  red  only,  and  the  shot  will  be  the  better*  In  general,  cast,  like 
wrought  iron,  when  worked  under  the  hammer  or  between  rellers^  at  every 
low  temperature,  has  a  finer  appearance  than  if  the  temperature  had  been 
higher.  But  if  the  shot  be  not  spherical,  or.  if  it  be  of.  white  metal, it  is 
necessary  to  heat  it  very  much,  and  to  sufier  the  disadvantages  which  result 
from  it.  A  great  many  of  these  shot  then  break  under  the  hamoMr  and  the 
others  are  always  defective.  This  never  fails  to  ooeur  when  they  are  cast 
with  white  metal. 

They  are  generally  heated  at  Hayansse,  only  to  cherry  red.  A  weikoMa 
draws  the  shot  with  a  hook  to  the  moutn  of  the  furnace,  another  seines  it 
with  the  tongs  and  carries  it  first,  according  to  the  old  pradioe^  t*  Ike  filer 
who  removes  the  seam  and  the  (ate  with  a  rasp. 
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Thh  operation  is  faulty,  because  the  filer  often  takes  off  too  much  metal 
on  one  side,  and  makes  the  shot  sometimes  too  small;  always  more  or  less 
irregular  in  form:  it  is  not  practised  with  shot  cast  in  sand,  and  might^ery 
well  be  also  dispensed  with  for  those  which  are  cast  in  iron  moulds,  al- 
though their  seam  is  thicker  than  that  of  the  others.  The  workman  who 
has  carried  the  shot  to  the  filer,  takes  it  again,  and  places  it  under  the  ham- 
mer, where  another  turns  it  with  the  tongs  so  that  it  may  be  hammered  in 
every  direction,  but  principally  on  the  seam  and  on  the  gate.  It  should 
receive  from  ISO  to  150  blows  of  the  hammer  to  pass  insbection. 

If  the  shot  has  not  been  rolled,  it  rs  necessary  to  prolong  the  hammer- 
ing on  the  seam,  in  order  to  flatten  it  entirely;  the  yielding  of  the  metal  to 
this  compression,  produces  an  elongation  towards  the  poles.  This  effect  is 
imperceptible  in  shot  which  have  been  first  rolled;  because  after  that  opera- 
tion there  remain  but  slight  traces  of  the  seam  which  disappear  at  the  first 
blows  of  the  hammer,  and  because^  moreover,  they  ought  to  be  heated  and 
hammered  at  a  low  temperature. 

A  small  stream  of  water  is  made  to  drop  constantly  on  the  shot;  insinu- 
ating itself  between  the  metal  and  the  coat  of  oxide,  it  evaporates,  throws 
off  the  scales,  and  increases  the  polish  of  the  surface.  When  the  shot  has 
been  sufficiently  hammered,  the  workman  who  has  brought  it  pushes  it 
down  with  another,  so  that  the  hammer  is  not  stopped.  But  in  spite  of  the 
attention  and  skill  of  these  workmen,  it  is  impossible  that  a  hammer  which 
strikes  900  times  in  a  minute,  should  not  sometimes  strike  foul  when  the 
shot  is  changed;  it  would  therefore  be  better  to  stop  the  hammer,  either  by 
snppoKing  it  with  a  prop,  or  disengaging  it  from  the  moving  power.  These 
foal  strokes  leave  very  aeep  marks,  because  the  hammer  ana  the  anvil  are 
both  hollow  and  the  edges  are  consequently  very  sharp.  For  the  same 
reason  even  the  hammer  makes  small  marks,  though  much  less  percepti- 
ble than  those  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  when  it  Is  badly  fixed  on 
the  handle,  or  when,  by  use,  it  has  been  thrown  out. 

In  passing  from  one  calit>er  to  another  a  little  larger,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  change  the  hammer  or  the  anvil;  it  is  sufficient  to  heat  them  a  little,  in 
their  places,  and  to  make  the  hammer  strike  on  a  cold  hammered  shot,  of 
the  ealtber  of  those  which  are  to  be  next  hammered. 

If  the  shot  is  not  spherical  when  it  comes  from  the  mould,  it  can  be 
made  perfectly  so  by  hammering,  provided  the  inequalities  are  not  too 
great,  and  that  the  metal  is  grey.  A  slight  elongation  then  disappears  en- 
tirelj.     A  flattening  at  the  poles  is  more  difiicult  to  correct. 

Compariton  between  Shot  ca»t  in  Iron  Moulcb  and  ihoet  ca$i  in  Sand. 

Shot  cast  in  iron  moulds  are  generally  less  round  than  those  cast  in 
sand  I  they  have  besides  the  defect  of  a  coating  of  white  metal  two  or  three 
lioea  thick,  even  when  they  have  been  cast  from  the  best  metal,  that  which 
10  elear  grey. 

This  coat  of  while  metal  proceeds  from  the  sudden  cooling  of  the  metal 
wlien  poured  Into  these  metallic  moulds,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  best 
coodiaceors  of  heat.  Owing  to  these  two  eircumstaoces  it  is  necessary  to 
expose  these  shot  to  a  high  heat,  for  the  white  metal  is  difiicult  to  hammer. 
Their  Borface  becomes  therefore  much  furrowed,  and,  notwithstanding,  it  is 
not  always  practical  to  make  them  spherical.  There  are  also  many  kinds 
#f  sron  whidh  do  aet  bear  a  great  heat  Shot  made  of  such  iron,  when 
ibaated  to  a  rose  ledi  begifk  te  bitak  under  the  hammer,  the  white  kaebl 
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especially  then  breaks  verj  easily,  and  yet  it  is  this  kiod  which  requires  a 
high  heat  in  order  that  all  the  roughness  may  be  removed. 

Depressions  and  swellings,  in  short  any  defects  of  sphericity,  will  still 
appear  after  hammering,  if  the  metal  is  white;  and  the  shot  will  be  besides 
too  small. 

Whatever  care  may  be  taken  to  skim  the  metal  when  it  is  poured  into 
the  mould,  there  will  always  enter  a  certain  quantity  of  dross;  the  metal  is 
also  oxidated  in  passing  through  the  air.  This  dross  and  this  oxide*  being 
at  a  high  heat,  may  combine  with  the  sand  of  the  mould  which  abaorbs 
them.  In  the  iron  moulds,  on  the  contrary,  they  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal,  and  collect  at  the  upper  pole  of  the  shot,  arouud  the  gate.  These 
impurities  are  partly  removed  by  hammering,  and  leave  their ,  impressioas 
on  the  surface  of  the  metal;  another  part  of  them  is  incrosted  still  more 
firmly  on  the  surface  of  the  shot  which  then  becomes  rough,  uneven  and 
scarred,  or  according  to  the  expression  of  the  workmen,  scabby. 

These  defects  are  increased  by  the  use  of  an  impure  metal,  mixed  with 
ailex,  such  as  the  metal  obtained  by  the  use  of  coke  of  inferior  quality:  it 
may  be  known  by  its  want  of  fluidity. 

We  see  then  that  shot  cast  in  iron  moulds  are  defective: 

l^t.  From  want  of  uniformity  of  dimensions  which  prevents  the  reqotaite 
accuracy; 

2nd.  From  want  of  sphericity; 

3rd.  From  having  a  rough  and  furrowed  suriace,  principally  at  the  apper 
pole. 

From  these  causes  they  are  of  a  quality  very  inferior  to  that  of  shot  cast 
in  sand;  there  would  besides  be  little  gained  by  rolling  shot  cast  in 
iron  moulds,  because  their  surface  is  too  hard. 

The  faults  just  mentioned  are  not  found  to  the  same  extent  in  all  fova- 
deries,  although  they  are  inherent  in  this  method  of  fabrication.  On  the 
other  hand,  shot  which  are  cast  in  iron  moulds,  have  a  greater  specific 
gravity  than  those  cast  in  sand.  This  fact  which  seems  at  first  sight  so 
singular,  is  easily  explained:  we  have  already  remarked  that  by  a  greater 
compression  of  the  sand,  we  may  obtain,  with  the  same  models  smaller  shot 
than  if  the  sand  were  loose,  on  account  of  the  resistance  offered  to  the  ex- 
ptosion  of  the  metal;  now  this  resistance  is  very  much  increased  by  the 
use  of  iron  moulds  closely  wedged  together.  Another  cause  of  the  greater 
specific  gravity  of  such  shot  is  connected  with  their  greater  defect,  the  coat 
of  white  metal  which  envelopes  -them,  and  which  resists  the  operation  of 
the  hammer.  There  are  some  metals  however,  which  are  very  little  whiten- 
ed by  sudden  cooling,  and  shot  made  of  them,  when  cast  in  iron  moulds, 
may  be  perfectly  spherical  after  havina  been  hammered* 

Shot  cast  in  sand,  although  always  less  indented  than  those  cast  in  iron 
moulds,  are  yet  somewhat  so,  and  become  more  so  in  proportion  as  the 
metal  is  less  pure  and  less  fluid.  This  indented  surface  is  owing  to  the 
scales  of  dross  detached  from  it,  or  pressed  into  it  by  the  hammer* 

These  impurities  may  be  produced  in  the  furnace,  or  they  may  adhere  to 
the  shot  before  they  are  taken  to  the  furnace:  accidental  causes  may  also 
occasion  them.  Argillaceous  sand,  or  mud  adhering  to  the  surface^  may 
become,  vitrified  in  the  fire  by  absorbioa  oxide  of  iron,  and  may  produce 
indentations.  A  rusty  shot  has  not  so  fine  a  surface  after  hammenog  as  a 
clean  one.  It  is  therefore  very  improper  to  throw  shot  into  the  mud,  or  to 
expose  them  to  rain,  after  they  have  been  cast  l^he  sand  which  comes 
from  the  mould,  and  which  has  not  been  entirely  removed  by  the  rasp^  may 
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tiflo  oocatioii  these  deft ttttf  hettcA  again  Ike  advaati^  of  haviDg  shot  rolled 
before  tiiej  are  hammered. 

Ctvitiea*  more  or  less  appareat,  are  great  defects  iq  ihot;  almost  all 
shot  have  a  cavity  in  the  centre,  and  wneo  there  is  none,  it  is  remarked 
that  the  metal  is  less  dense  or  mdre  spongj  there  than  in  other  parts:  it 
alwars  appears  a  little  grej  at  that  point,  even  if  it  is  otherwise  white. 
But  the  principal  cause  of  rejection  in  some  foundertes,  is  the  existence  of 
small  cavities  near  the  superior  pole  of  shot;  these  holes  are  often  so 
small  on  the  exterior  that  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  a  pin,  but  thej  are 
sometimes  deep  and  always  large  within,  and  form  real  chambers.  l*he 
shot  cast  of  liquid  white  metal  have  not  this  defect;  it  appears  more  deci- 
dedl  V  in  proportion  as  the  metal  is  less  liquid  and  more  grey.  It  is  proba« 
blv  for  the  same  reason,  less  sensible  in  shot  cast  in  iron  moulds. 

The  hammer  does  not  afford  a  test  of  these  shot  which  are  full  of  little 
cavities;  it  breaks  only  those  which  are  of  white  metal,  or  those  which  have 
been  too  much  heated.  Shot  which  are  too  small  may  be  corrected  by  being 
heated  and  very  slowly  cooled,  which  is  performed  by  placing  them  in  hot 
cinders,  or  small  live  coals  mixed  with  ashes,  and  letting  them  remain 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  They  must  then  be  hammered  a  second 
time,  because  their  surfaces  become  oxidized  and  very  rough.  These  shot 
also  are  frequently  made  larger  by  hammering.  It  would  therefore  be  a 
very  bad  way  of  trying  to  diminish  the  diameter  of  the  shot  by  hammering 
It  repeatedly.  It  can  be  done  only  by  oxidizing  it  very  much,  which,  at 
last,  lessens  the  size  of  the  shot  by  corrosion;  but  the  surface  becoming  in 
that  case  very  much  indented,  that  operation  should  i\pt  be  permitted. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  make  use  of  broken  or  unserviceable  projectiles, 
by  recasting  them  in  the  Wilkinson  furnace;  but  that  operation  which  was 
performed  in  the  arsenals  has  not  been  found,  in  any  respect,  advantageous. 
Cast-iron  melted  a  second  time,  where  it  is  of  a  good  quality,  generally 
gives  better  results  than  are  obtained  from  the  ore;  bat  iron  which  is  to  be 
melted  a  second  time  ought  to  be  of  a  grey  coloar,  and  obtained  frof^  ore 
of  rather  a  refractory  kind;  it  is  alio  necessary  that  it  be  melted  in  cruci- 
bles of  considerable  hei|;hf.    When  these  conditioiis  are  not  foffilled,  the 
metal  cannot  a(iqiifpe  sufficient  Ooidity,  it  becomes  thick,  white,  and  unfit 
/or  eaating  in  moatds.    Now  the  rron  of  broken  projectiles,  generally  ob- 
tained from  very  fasibie  ores,  almost  aflways  inclines  to  white;  this  tendency 
mast  be  much  increased  by  melting  it  in  low  furnaces;  if  the  height  of  the 
craeibfes  were  Icfereased,  a  greater  power  woqM  be  required  to  move  the 
bellowa.     It  la  to  be  remembered  also,  that  good  shot  cannot  be  obtained 
witheiiC  rolling  and  hammering,  operations  which  reqaire  machinery,  the 
establishment  of  which  would  be  disproportioned  to  the  object  in  view. 
Theae  shot  too,  after  having  been  rolled  and  hammered,  would  probably  be 
Inferior  to  those  which  may  now  be  obtained  at  the  foonderies;  since  the 
naterisFl  of  them  is  not  adapted  for  melting  a  second  time,  particularly 
when  that  operation  is  performed  in  low  furnaces. 

The  experiments  just  mentioned,  prove,  however,  that  it  ia  possible,  by 
meaaa  ^terj  simple  contrivaaees,  to  make  serviceable  shot  oat  of  broken 
pieeesy  dr  shot  of  other  calibers  than  those  required.  If  therefore,  in  a  besieg- 
ed place,  (he  supply  of  shot  should  fail,  a  eertaiv  qvantity  might  be  procured 
br  this  meansc  andf  If  the  quantity  off  material  were  safficient  to  airthorize 
it,  ft  rolling  barrel  might  be  east,  add  the  shot  wmM  then  be  very  good. 
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Of  the  intpiction  of  PrejtdUct. 

The  following  inBtruments  are  used  for  the  iDspection  of  projectiles: 

Isf.  Cylinders,  five  calibers  long,  the  diameter  of  which  is  ofie  line  lesi 
than  that  of  the  piece  if  for  field  pieceSi  and  one  line  and  a  half  for  siege 
pieces.   . 

3d.  Three  gauges,  the  largest  has  the  same  diameter  as  the  cylinder^ 
the  smallest  nine  parts  less  for  shot,  one  line  less  for  bombs,  and  six  parts 
less  for  six  inch  and  twenty-four  pound  howitzes;  the  intermediate  gauge 
is  of  use  only  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  fabrication:  if  good,  three-fourths 
at  least  of  the  projectiles  ought  not  to  pass  through  that  gauge,  although 
none  can  be  rejected,  if  they  should  all  pass  through  it  It  was  an  error 
to  prescribe,  as  was  formerly  done,  to  obtain  projectiles  of  a  mean  diame- 
ter between  the  two  gauges:  the  effort  should  always  be  to  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  larger. 

Sril.  Callipers,  with  gradual  limbs,  of  different  sizes,  to  measare  the 
thickness  of  metal  in  hollow  projectiles. 

4th.  Probes,  or  gauges,  for  measuring  the  thickness  of  metal  at  the  point 
opposite  to  the  eye. 

5t)i.  Cylinders  for  verifying  the  interior  and  exterior  diametera  of  the 
eye. 

6ih.  Gauges  cut  in  small  pieces  of  sheet  iron,  showing  the  maxiraaoi  and 
minimum  thickness  of  the  shell  at  the  eye. 

rth.  A  hand  hammer,  with  one  face  flat,  and  the  other  pointed. 

8th.  Benches,  or  tables,  of  thick  plank. 

9th.  Fine  pins  for  discovering  and  sounding  cavities. 

Of  the  ifupectum  of  HoUow  Projectilu. 

Under  this  head  are  included  grenades,  twenty-four  pounderfly  six  indi 
and  eight  inch  howitzes;  ten  inch  and  twelve  inch  shells. 

Before  commencing  the  inspection,  the  instruments  should  first  be  care- 
fully examined.  The  hollow  cylinders  as  well  as  the  ring  gauges,  are  tested 
with  verifying  cylinders,  intended  for  that  purpose  only.  The  gauges  for 
the  eje  are  measured  with  a  nonius  or  else  with  a  caliber  rine  made  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  frequent  verifications  of  these  gauges, 
because  their  diameters  cannot  increase.  Not  so  with  the  ring  gauges, 
they  should  be  verified  whenever  they  are  used,  as  the  friction  to  which  they 
are  exposed  in  the  inspections  tends  to  increase  their  diameters. 

The  points  of  the  callipers  wear  away  very  rapidly;  they  should  there- 
fore be  frequently  examined  by  closing  them,  and  seeing  if  the  points 
touch  each  other,  when  the  upper  branch  corresponds  to  the  xero  of  the 
graduated  limb:  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  probe. 

The  variations  allowed  in  the  thickness  ot  the  metal,  or  the  diSerenccs 
between  the  respective  maximum  and  minimum,  are  one  line  for  tweoty-lbv 

flounders,  and  six  inch,  howitzes;  two  lines  for  eight  inch  shells,  and  four 
ines  for  ten  and  twelve  inch.  Formerly  a  variation  of  two  lines  was  allow- 
ed for  six  inch  howitzes,  but  one  line  is  amply  sufficient;  eighteen  parts 
would  be  enough  for  eight  inch  shells,  and  two  lines  for  twelve  inch;  that 
is,  one  line  above  and  one  below  the  diameter  of  the  intermediate  cange. 

The  variation  allowed  for  the  thickness  of  the  culot,  is  generally  oae 

half  of  that  allowed  for  the  sides  of  the  shell,  except  in  six  inch  and  twen- 

tv-four  pound  howitzes,  in  which  the  same  variation  ia  allowed,  if  indeed, 

they  are  not  concentric. 

There  are  no  determinate  variations  allowed  for  the  eyes;  bat  Gassindi 
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meonnMiids  the  rejeotioti  of  •hells  the  eyes  of  which  difer  three  parts  from 
the  given  dimeDsions.  The  exterior  diameter  diflfcrs  one  line  from  the  in* 
terieri  in  bombs^  and  nine  parts  in  howitzes. 

The  cylinder  gauge  is  not  used  for  bombs,  and  might  without  any  incon* 
tenience,  be  dispensed  with  for  howitzes;  it  is  much  easier  to  judge  of  the 
roundness  of  these  large  projectiles,  by  applying  the  intermediate  ring 
gtuge,  than  by  letting  them  roll  through  a  cylinder  inclined  one  inch  in  five 
calibers;  as  prescribed  in  the  aide-memoire. 

In  order  tnat  the  inspections  may  be  made  without  confbsiont  and  with 

Iiroper  accuracy  and  rapidity,  the  work  should  be  divided  between,  at  least, 
bur  inspectors,  assisted  by  four  or  six  sunners.  One  inspector  holds  the 
ring  ^nges,  another  measures  the  thicicness  of  the  shell  at  the  eye  and 
exammes  it  with  reference  to  flaws  or  cavities:  a  third  verifies  the  thick- 
ness of  metal  at  the  sides;  a  fourth,  the  thickness  at  the  bottom:  the  gun- 
ners  clean  the  projectiles,  place  them  to  the  bench,  pass  them  from  one 
inspector  to  another  and  then  throw  them  on  the  pile  to  which  they  belong. 

The  inspector  who  has  the  ring  gauges,  rejects  all  the  shells  that  will  not 
pass  through  the  larger  ^auge,  or  that  pass  through  the  smaller  one,  even  in 
one  direction.  He  distinguishes  those  that  pass  through  the  intermediate 
gauge,  and  they  are  placed  in  a  separate  pile,  after  they  have  passed  the 
other  inspectors.  He  examines  them  with  respect  to  sphericity,  which  is 
easily  judged  of  by  the  assistance  of  the  gauges,  and  he  rejects  those  which 
are  either  flattened  or  elongated  at  the  poles. 

The  inspector  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  the  flaws  or  cavities,  be* 
gins  by  measuring  the  thickness  at  the  eye,  he  then  inserts  his  finger,  to  dis- 
cover interior  cavities,  which  are  sometimes  numerous,  and  which  are  a 
cause  of  rejection.  He  afterwards  examines  the  exterior,  particularly  at 
the  gate,  or  near  the  eye.  If  he  sees  at  once,  that  the  metal  is  not  compact, 
he  searches  the  cavities  and  rejects  the  shell  if  he  finds  any  cavity  which 
becomes  larger  in  the  interior,  or  which  extends  to  the  depth  of  two  lines. 
He  strikes  with  the  face  of  the  hammer  around  the  eye,  to  detach  any 
scales  that  may  be  found  there,  and  to  judge  by  the  sound,  of  the  density 
of  the  metal.  If  he  has  doubts  with  regard  to  a  cavity,  he  uses  the  point 
of  the  hammer,  but  cautiously,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  shell  too  much;  if 
there  is  a  decided  cavity,  he  strikes  forcibly  in  order  to  lay.it  open,  and  to 
deface  the  shell  which  is  then  rejected.  In  the  contrary  case,  if  the 
dimensions  of  the  eye  are  within  the  prescribed  limits,  and  if  there  are  no 
other  defects,  he  passes  the  shell  to  the  next  inspector. 

The  inspector  who  has  the  callipers  measures  the  thickness  of  the  sides 
in  four  places:  it  is  essential  that  the  points  of  the  callipers  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  seam,  the  only  circle  on  which  the  callipers  can  measure  the 
normal  thickness;  the  minimttm  thickness  indicated  by  the  callipers  must 
be  always  taken.    Finally,  the  shell  is  passed  to  the  person  who  has  the 

Srobe.  The  manner  of  using  this  instrument  depends  on  its  form.  If  it 
e  so  constructed  that  the  stem  can  in  any  way  be  placed  exactly  in  a  di- 
rection perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  seam,  and  to  the  surface  of  the 
projectile,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  it  with  care,  and  to  take  the  measure 
indicated,  either  by  the  nonius  or  by  a  simple  division.  When  the  prolie 
has  not  such  a  construction,  its  position  must  be  a  little  varied,  as  is  done 
with  the  callipers;  but  the  measure  of  the  thickness  of  the  culot  must  be 
the  fnaximum  shown  by  the  instrument,  because  the  greatest  thickness  is 
necessarily  found  on  the  line  of  the  poles.    These  trials  are  very  rapidly 
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Miit,  a  great  fi^ility  Mtig  amb  acqniitd  by  prtotioiiy  bttiaie  tki  nfri- 
nte  modoDB  ire  few  and  limiicflL 

It  IB  to  be  observed  that  the  tidet  of  tho  eye  do  not  oerve  at  a  guide  for 
placiha  tiie  etem  of  the  probe  ia  the  directioii  of  the  line  of  the  poleoi  the 
axis  of  the  eve  mtjr  ofteo  be  out  of  that  line»  as  we  maj  suppose  frimi  the 
■tanner  in  which  the  shell  is  fioished;  the  eje  being  reamed  out  when  the 
snetal  is  hot,  aod  the  reamer  bein^  guided  onlj  by  the  hand  of  Che  work* 
roan.  Hence,  the  slightest  deviation,  almost  imperceptible  at  the  eye,  will 
throw  its  axis  out  of  the  direction  of  the  poles.  On  this  accooot  it  is  often 
requisite  to  vary  a  little  the  position  of  the  instrement,  which  is  alae  fre- 
qaently  rendered  necessary  bj  accidental  circamstances  met  witk  in  the 
shell;  suck  as  a  slight  cavity,  or  small  projection,  not  sufficient  to  eauee  its 
rejection.  In  that  case  we  must  pleee  the  instrument  by  trial,  even  if  it 
ebould  have  the  advantage  we  have  mentioned;  as  has  for  instance,  the  one 
invented  by  Col.  Moret.  It  often  happene,  that  a  defect  is  not  snSeicndj 
great  to  cause  the  rejection  of  a  shell,  whilst  it  may  still  be  rejected  for  a 
number  of  sach  small  defects. 

Bombs  are  inspected  in  the  same  manner  as  howitzes.  Great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  ears,  the  metal  of  which  is  not  always  seundi  thai  is 
the  weak  part  of  this  kind  of  projectile.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  rings 
should  have  free  play,  aod  should  fall  down  entirely  on  the  surface  wf  the 
shell.  Bombs  are  scarcely  ever  rejected  for  the  irregularities  in  the  tbick- 
ness  of  the  sides,  because  the  variations  allowed  are  so  great  that  even  Ibe 
least  skiltttl  workmen  seldom  exceed  them. 

Of  the  inspection  of  Shot. 

The  inspection  of  shot  is  much  more  simple  than  that  of  shells*  When 
they  are  well  cleaned,  (aod  they  should  always  be  inspected  as  soon  aa  tbey 
come  from  the  fouodery,.before  they  become  covered  with  rust,)  tbey  shonld 
bi^very  carefully  examined,  and  the  cavities  searched  with  a  pin  as  in  the 
case  of  shells.  They  are  made  to  turn  io  the  large  gauge,  and  the  smmU 
gauge  is  then  applied  to  them  ia  several  directioose  their  round  oeaa  is 
judged  of  by  means  of  the  intermediate  gauge.  Tbey  are  rejected  for 
depressions,  flaws,  or  other  cavities  of  two  lines  in  depth.  Those  that  pass 
this  inspection  are  made  to  roll  through  the  cylinder  gauge  which  shMld 
have  an  inclination  of  two  inches  io  a  length  of  five  calibers.  The  shot 
which  pass  through  the  intermediate  ring  gauge,  are  plaaed  ia  a  separate 
pile. 

The  cylioder  should  be  frequently  turned  that  it  may  not  be  too  much 
woro  on  one  aide.  When  a  shot  becomes  wedged  in  the  cylinder  it  is 
pushed  out  at  the  upper  endi  with  a  wooden  handle.  Formerly,  wliea  shot 
were  cast  in  iron  meulds,  this  accident  very  often  occurredf  not  being 
spherical  they  sometimes  passed  very  easily,  in  several  direetiens,  through 
the  ring  gauge,  and  afterwards  stopped  io  the  cylinder.  About  twenty  of 
the  shot  received  should  be  weighed;  their  weight  is  smierally  greater  tbeii 
that  given  in  the  tables,  or  than  their  denomination  calljs  for  i  becauae  it  is 
endeavored  to  obtain  shot  which  approach  the  dlaeosioos  of  the. large  gaoge, 
wbilst  the  tables  have  been  calculated  on  the  diameter  of  the  interasediate 
g^uge.  If  this  priactple  were  strictly  observed,  the  fsbri^atieo  wonld  be 
easier,  but  the  shot  would  have  grea^  windagie  than  these  which  are  new 
anade,  and  ia  this  respect,  wouM  b^  less  serviceable. 

The  contractors  remove  pt  their  own  eipeose  the  pvojeolitea  whiek  aie 
rejected;  but  as  their  interest  should  be  conmted  as  tar  as  is  compatible  wit 
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that  of  the  senrice,  partial  inspectioDS  are  made  at  the  foanderieBy  and  these 
give  rise  to  the  greater  number  of  rejections. 


Sqfan  of  TTios.  Jefferson  Cram^  Principal  Assist.  Prof.  Nat,  and  Exp. 
PkUos.  U,  8.  MU.  Academy^  v^pon  eocperiments  relative  to  the  strength  of 
Cast-iron  beams. 

[communicated  bt  prof.  a.  D,  BACHR.3 

1.  Soon  after  the  destructive  conflagration  which  devoured  a  large  and 
valuable  portion  of  the  citj  of  New  York,  last  winter,  as  a  verj  natural 
consequence,  the  attention  of  capitalists  became  more  full^  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  constructing  fire-proof  buildings*  Accordingly  a  demand 
was  made  upon  Gov.  Remble,  Esq.  Principal  01  the  West  Point  Foundry, 
for  estimates  of  the  cost  of  furnishing  cast-iron,  to  replace  the  combusti- 
ble parts  which  had  hitherto  been  used  in  the  interior  of  store  houses  and 
shops.  To  answer  fullj  the  demand  which  had  been  made  upon  him,  Mr. 
Remble  thought  it  expedient  to  make  a  careful  series  of  experiments  upon 
the  relative  strengths  of  cast-iron  beams  of  various  forms,  in  order, to  as- 
certain,  beyond  a  doubt,  those  which  would  be  convenient  for  the  particu- 
lar object  in  view,  and  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  afford  the  greatest 
strength  with  the  least  cost.  Through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Kemble,  1  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  present  at  the  time  of  subjecting  his  cast-iron 
beams  to  the  test  of  experiment;  and  believing  that  the  results  of  those 
experiments  will  prove  highly  useful  to  the  cause  of  constructions  in  ^en» 
cral,  the  writer  of  this  begs  leave  to  make  them  public  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

2.  It  is  presumed  that  the  accompanying  drawings  will  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  forms  of  the  experimental  beams,  it  being  remarked,  that^ 
in  each  case,  the  form  was  such  as  would  be  generated  by  giving  the  fi{^ure 
representing  the  cross  section,  a  motion  of  translation  only,  along  a  straight 
linoi— keeping  the  moving  area  constantly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
motion.  The  lower  rectangle,  e  e,  /,/,  would  thus  generate  the  ^Mower  rib,'' 
and  the  upper  rectangle  a  a^b  b^  would  generate  the  **upper  rib/'  of  the 
beam;  and  the  rectangle,  c,  df  d,  c,  would  generate  what  we  shall  call  the 
vertical  plate  of  the  beam.  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  almost  any  distri- 
bution of  a  given  quantity  of  material,  may  be  effected,  by  merely  varying 
the  dimensions  of  the  rectangles  in  constructing  the  pattern  for  the  casting. 

5.  The  arrangement,  for  augmentinff  at  pleasure,  the  pressure  upon  the 
bean^  consisted  of  a  combination  of  levers— -one  of  which  being  a  large 
Roman  steelyard  with  a  scale  at  the  extremity  of  the  longer  arm:  a  small 
weight  being  placed  on  the  scale*  had  its  effect  greatl j  augmented  by  the 
combined  multiplying  effects  of  the  levers;  and  this  increased  effect  was 
exerted  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  piece  of  iron  laid  straight  across  the 
middle  of  the  top  surface  of  the  beam;  so  that  the  pressure  acted  uniformly 
along  the  transverse  line  of  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  beam. 
Bj  this  arrangement  a  small  weight  could  be  carefully  applied  to  the  scale 
01  the  steelyard  without  exerting  a  percussive  effect. 

4.  In  every  case*  the  beam  was  supported  by  resting  each  of  its  extremi- 
ties upon  a  well  squared  piece  of  iron  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  so  that 
before  exerting  any  pressure  upon  the  beam,  the  bearing  of  each  extremity 
wu  about  two  inches;  and  it  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  that,  immediate- 
ly after  the  beam  felt  the  pressure,  the  extremities  bore  only  upon  the  inner 
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fldgo  of  the  lupportini;  pieen  of  iront  nd  bwoe,  the  <*dlitince  hetwtn 
the  points  of  Bupport"  in  what  followa,  must  Im  regarded  m  tin  ftrptm- 
dicalardigtsDce  between  the  inner  surhcesor  uid  supporting  pieces  of 

6.  The  preasurea  exerted  »e  expressed  in  Ensliah  pounds  avsirdapais; 
the  linear  dimeosiona  are  expreieed  in  English  inehes  and  part*,  and  the 
Buperflcies  in  square  inches.  The  dimensions  were  meaaared  several  tinei 
and  when  any  difference  was  found,  a  mean  of  the  whole  was  taken  as  the 
tanal  result.  The  drawings  areall  made  upon  a  uniform  scale,  the  top  and 
the  front  views  containing,  of  course,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  beam  in 
length.  The  depressions  recorded  in  the  tables,  were  measured  with  the 
vlraoat  car*. 

6.  EXPERIMENT  I, 


Fig.  1.  represeotia  crois  sectleo  of  the  beam. 
Fig.  S.  a  top  view  of  Iha  fnelureof  Ike  lower  rib. 
Fig.  5.  "  "  uaptr  " 

Fi^.  4.  a  aide  view  of  the  fractnra  oT  the  beam. 

IHmemumtt  ^c 

DepU,  a,  ft,  of  ipper  rib,       0.81  in.    Breadth  s, «,  vfapper  rib,   9.86  in. 

**      t,  d,  of  -vortical  pl«te,  4.15        T-hrckncM  d,rf,  of  vert  plate  0.S94 

"      e. /,  of  lower  rib,        0.66         Brtadlh/,/,  oflower  nb,    6.74 

total  «f  the  beam,        £.12 
Area  a,  a,  £,  i^  of  ctoai  section  of  supper  rib,  (in  M],  is.  And  ^rts,)  0.r$I6 
"     e,  d,d,C,^of  »•  of  vertical  plat*,  "  I,6SS1 

"%<./»»<'£  "  of  lower  rib,  4^4484 

"    t  Ota  o  "         of  bMnt,  8.SIJ1 

Total  length  of  beam,  60  inches;  dtstanoe  between  pwntt  of  anpport  M 
jaeheej  and  weight  of  the  beam  109  lbs. 


The  pressure  being  exerted  upon  the  top  of  the  upper  rili,  the  npper  ptrt 
of  the  beam  experieoced  a  compression  of  its  particles;  and  the  lower  part 
an  exteniioo  of  its  particles.  Augmenting  trie  pressure  b;  degrees — to 
careful!;  however,  as  not  to  produce  a  percussive  effect — the  bean  bent 
more  and  more  as  the  pressure  increased,  until  of  a  sodden  tl  roptgied. 
The-annexed  table  exhibits  the  depressioas  of  the  middle  of  Uie  beamU 
proportion  as  the  preitnre  was  augmented. 


£xptritneitUem.th6»inMgtk  of  G)w#*JhM  Seams.        IW- 


Pmmuki  upon  the  tdiddte. 

DeprcMiOM  of  the  middle. 

173*4 

19Jfl6 
30380 
31&4S 
33516 
33084 
2£B«8. 

0.00  Ig. 
058 
0.33 
0.34 
OM 
0.43 
0.4& 
0.53 
0.58 
BauB  brake. 

No  indicttions  of  rupture  were  obierved  duriog  the  Bacceuive  sugmeu- 
ttlrone  of  the  pressure,  until  the  beam  luddenl^  broke  oader  tbe  lest  pre»- 
nre  recorded  in  the  table)  and  the  whole  time  between  the  applicationi  of 
the  first  aad  laat  pressures  was  nearlj  tweotj-five  miantea.  The  drawioga 
failhrully  exhibit  the  appearance  of  the  fracture;  and  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  fracture  of  the  (op  of  the  beam  was  produced  bj  compression,  and 
that  of  the  bottom  b;  extension.  Dividing  2SS68  lbs.  bj  6.8151  square 
inches,  it  will  be  found  that  this  beam  broke  under  a  pressure  of  3796  lbs. 
per  square  inch  of  cross  section;  and  an  inspection  of  the  table  will  show 
the  ci re u IT) stances  of  its  resistance  to  flexure.  It  shonld  be  remarked,  that 
this  beana  was  cast  on  its  side,  and  therefore  had  lees  atreogththanifit  had 
been  cast  on  end. 

7.  E5PEB11IENT  U. 


:Ply.  7. 


Fig.  5.  represents  a  cross  section  of  the  beam  at  the  place  of  fracture. 

Fig.  6.  a  top  view  of  the  fracture  of  the  lower  rib. 

Fig.  7.  a  aide  view  of  tbe  fracture. 

Ditneruioni,  ^c 
N'o  upper  rib,  O.OOin. 

Depth  c,  (/i  of  vertical  pUte    5.10        Thicknesse,  e,  of  vert,  plate  Q.4&B. 

**     Cf  Ji  of  l9iitT  no,  0,74  Breadth/,/,  of  lower  rib,    5.12 

«•        total  of  beam,  5.B4 

Vreae,  e*  <^  (/,  of  cross  section  of  vertical  plate  (in  tq.  in.  and  parts,)   3.346 
"     e,  t,ftft  of  ctoBS  section  of  lower  rib,  "  3.7B88 

*«     total  of  croM  teclion  of  besoi,  *  6.1S4S 

Total  loDgth  of  beam  60  inches;  distaaca  bctwacD  paiatl  of  inpport  54 
aches;  and  weight  of  the  beam  97  Ibi. 
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.  Ciramutanea. 

There  via  no  upper  rib  to  this  beam;  therefore  the  preuare  wu  exericd 
upon  the  top,  e,  c,  of  the  vertical  plate  lo  as  to  compreis  the  upper  parti  of 
the  beam  aod  to  extend  the  lower  parts.  The  pressares  were  aagineeted 
at  iDtervals  of  a  few  mioutes,  and  with  all  posaible  care  to  preveot  pera» 
aioD.  The  following  table  contains  the  pressures  exerted,  aad  the  comi- 
poodiog  depreiiioDS,  which  were  carefulljr  noted. 


PKNUtei  npon  the  middle. 

DepresMou  of  the  middle. 

i  (97)  =  4Bj  It... 

0.00  in. 

15672 

0.98 

1&4S61 

0.28 

17240 

0.33 

18024 

O.SS 

issoa 

0.36 

19592 

0.3B 

20376 

0.40 

3U60 

0.42 

21944 

0.46 

22728 

0.48 

23512 

0.54 

34296 

Beun  broke. 

No  signs  of  &  rupture  appeared  until  all  oF  a  suddea  the  beam  brotei 
few  seconds  after  the  application  of  the  greatest  pressure  recorded  in  the 
table:  the  whole  time  between  the  applications  of  the  first  and  last  pra- 
sures,  was  about  thirty  minutes.  The  drawings  show,  that  the  fracture  it 
the  top  was  produced  by  compression,  and  that  at  the  bottom,  by  extennw 
of  the  particles  of  the  beam.  Dividing  £4296  by  &I348,  we  obUin  3960 
iba.,  for  the  pressure  per  square  inch,  of  cross  section,  which  this  form  of 
beam  sustained  before  breaking.  The  table  shows  the  state  of  the  fleiflre 
at  the  different  periods  of  the  operation,  and  the  drawings  will  explain  Ibe 
peculiarities  of  the  fracture.  This  beam  was  cast  on  end;  and  it  will  be 
eeeo,  that  this  form  sastained  more,  twfore  breaking,  by  164  Ibt.  to  Ibe 
•qnare  inch  of  section,  than  that  of  Experiment  t. 

8.  EXPEBIUENT  UL 


X 


Pig.  &  it  «  croBi  section  of  the  beam  when  mptore  took  place. 
Fig.  Q.  a  side  view  of  the  fracture.    The  fnctnrei  wer«  oearij  ilnigbt 
un»B  the  ribi. 
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Depth,  0,  6,  of  upper  rib,       aSOOio. 
'  *^      ei  d!|  of  vertical  plate,  3.12       Breadth  a,  a,  of  upper  rib,    2.42  in. 

''      ey  /,  of  lower  rih»        0.80       Thickness  e,  e,  of  vert,  plate.  0.94 

<*»-«       Breadth,  «,  e,  of  lower  rib,    2.42 

^    toUlofbeam,  4.72 

Area  a^a^byby  of  cross  section  of  upper  rib,  (in.sq.  in.  and  parts,)   1.9560 

^    tj  c,  d,  c/,  of  cross  section  of  vertical  plate,        **  2.9328 

^    e,  e,  /,/,  of  cross  section  of  lower  rib,  **  1.9360 

^    total  of  cross  section  of  beam,  '^  6.8048 

Total  length  of  the  beam  60  inches;  distance  between  points  of  support 
54  inches;  and  weight  of  the  beam  102  lbs. 

CircumBtances. 

This  beam  very  suddenly  broke  under  (the  first  pressure  applied,)  15674 
lbs.  Indeed,  it  was  doubtful  even  whether  that  amount  of  pressure  had  yet 
been  fully  exerted.  Admitting  however,  that  the  whole  pressure  was  felt, 
the  beam  broke  under  a  pressure  of  only  2304  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  cross 
section;  and  if  the  whole  amount  of  pressure^was  not  exerted,  of  course  the 
beam  was  still  less  strong.  This  beam  was  cast  on  its  side  from  the  cupola 
furnsce,  and  with  no  selection  of  metal,  but  all  from  one  ladle.  The  sudden 
rupture  of  this  beam  made  it  impossible  to  measure  the  depressions.  The 
drawing  of  the  fracture  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  broke  by  extension. 

EXPERIMENT  IV. 

9.  The  beam  tried  in  this  experiment,  was  exactly  of  the  same  form  and  di- 
mensions as  that  of  experiment  XL;  but  it  was  not  so  eood  a  casting.  It  was 
placed  with  its  rib  uppermost,  in  a  manner  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
described  in  experiment  IL,  so  that  the  pressure  was  exerted  upon  the  top 
surface  of  the  rib,  the  beam  resting  with  the  edge  of  the  vertical  plate  upon 
the  supports;  and  thus  causing  a  greater  portion  to  experience  compression, 
and  a  less  portion  to  experience  extension,  than  in  either  of  the  other  experi- 
ments. Under  these  circumstances,  the  beam  ruptured  very  suddenly  even 
before  the  pressure  arising  from  the  apparatus  of  levers  alone,  had  been 
brought  to  act  fully  upon  the  rib;  thus  affording  a  striking  example  of  the 
great  gain  of  strength,  by  giving  a  proper  position  to  the  b^am  with  respect 
to  tho  OQanner  in  which  its  different  parts  are  to  be  strained — whether  by 
compressing  or  by  extending  its  particles. 

10.  Representing  by  1.00  the  strength  of  beam  in  experiment  I.,  per  sq. 
inch  of  cross  section,  the  relative  strengths  of  the  different  forms  to  resist 
rupture,  will  be  expressed  as  follows: 

Beam  of  the  form  described  in  Exp.      I.,  Strength  to  resist  rupture,    1.00 
Beam  of  •*  Exp.    II.,  *^  *«  1.04 

Beam  of  «  Exp.  III.,  «  **  0.44 

By  comparing  the  areas  of  the  cross  sections  of  the  different  forms,  it  will 
be  seen  that  greater  strength  may  be  gained,  at  a  less-expense  of  metal,  by 
giving  the  beam  the  form  in  experiments  I.  and  IL  instead  of  the  form  in 
experiment  III. 

Ail  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Tho.  Jsfferson  Cram. 
To  Prof«  A.  D.  Baohs,  Univ.  of  Penn. 

West  Poim^sJune  1836. 
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NEW  PATENT  JUAW. 

We  insert  the  kw  reoentlj  pMBeJ,  regotatiog  the  gmntlDg  of  pttentt  for 
useful  kifentioBS.  la  meoy  of  its  proTisions  it  is  oodoiibtedljr  a  teal 
improtement  upon  the  eld  lew;  there  are,  howeveri  some  eoactmeDti  io  it 
which  we  thinlc  objectiooable,  and  others^  tlie  beneficial  operadoiiof  wbkb, 
may  admit  of  orach  doal>t.  The  exerdse  of  the  judicial  power  |^?ei  to  the 
office  will  reqaire  milch  knowledge,  gT^at  pradencey  add  a  kind  and  libera] 
feelmg  towards  applicants,  in  denbtftil  cases.  Several  alterations  woold  bare 
been  urged  previously  to  its  passage,  but  in  the  state  of  Congressional  boa- 
ness  a  trifling  opposition  would  have  defeated  it  altogether^  and  it  was 
thought  better  to  break  up  the  old  system,  as  amendments  will  be  more 
readily  grafted  on  the  new,  perfection  not  being  looked  for  in  what  ii  so- 
tried.  We  shall  ofier  some  extended  remarks  upon  this  subject  at  an  earljf 
day.  EDrroR. 

Jln  act  io  promote  theprogresi  oftutful  artn^  and  to  repetd  ail  acts  andpartt 

tf  actd  heretofore  made  for  that  purpoee. 

Be  It  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uoite^} 
States  of  America  io  Congress  assembled,  that  there  shall  be  established  and 
attached  to  the  Department  of  State,  an  Office  to  be  denominated  the  Patent 
Office;  the  chief  officer  of  which  shall  be  called  the  Commissioner  of  Pateots, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  conseot  of 
the  Senate,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretarj  of 
State,  to  superintend,  execute,  and  perform,  all  such  acts  and  things  toocb- 
ing  and  respecting  the  grantiog  and  issuing  of  patents  for  new  and  umAiI 
discoteries,  inventions,  and  improvements,  as  are  herein  provided  for,  or 
shall  hereaAer  be,  by  law,  directed  to  be  done  and  performed,  and  shall 
have  the  charge  and  custody  of  all  the  books,  records,  papers,  models, 
machines,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  said  Office.  And  said  ComiDi*- 
sioner  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  as  is  allowed  by  law  to  tbe 
Commissioner  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  sball  be  entitled  to  send  aod 
receive  letters  and  packages  by  mail,  relating  to  the  business  of  the  office^ 
free  of  postage. 

Sbc.  2.  Jind  be  it  further  enacted^  That  there  shall  be.  In  said  office,  ao 
inferior  officer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  principal  officer,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  receive  an  annual  salary  ol  sereoteeo 
hundred  dollars,  and  to  be  called  tbe  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Patent  Officr, 
who,  in  all  cases  during  the  necessary  absence  of  tbe  Commiitfioner,  or 
vrhen  said  principal  office  ahall  become  vacant,  shall  hare  the  cbaige  asd 
custody  of  the  seal,  and  of  tbe  records,  books,  papers,  machines,  models, 
and  all  other  tilings  belonging  to  the  said  office,  and  shall  perform  tbe 
duties  of  Commissioner  during  such  vacancy.  And  the  said  Comaoissiooer 
may  also,  with  Vke  approval,  appoint  an  examining  clerk,  at  an  annual  salarj 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars;  two  other  clerks  at  twelve  hundred  dollars  each, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  competent  draughtsman;  one  other  clerk  at  one 
thousand  dollars;  a  machinist  at  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  aod  a 
messenger  at  seven  hundred  dollars.  And  said  Commmissioner^clerfca,  sad 
every  other  person  appointed  and  employed  in  said  office,  shall  l>e  disqoali- 
fied  and  interdicted  from  acquiring  or  taking,  except  by  inheritance,  dafiog 
the  period  for  which  they  shall  hold  their  appointments,  respectivelj,  soy 
right  or  interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  patent  for  an  inveoUoo  or 
discovery  which  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  tie^  granted. 
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Sbc  3.  dAuf  te  U  fiirihtf  enocleA  Tint  the  Mid  principal  oScar^  and 
0f  eiy  otiier  penon  to  be  appointed  In  the  tald  oflkoi  shall*  before  be  enters 
Qpon  the  dotiea  of  his  office  or  appointment,  make  oath  or  affirmation,  tmiiy 
and  fiiithfolly  to  execute  the  trust  committed  to  him.  And  the  said  Com- 
misrioner  and  the  chief  clerk  shall  also*  before  entering  upon  their  duties, 
sererally  give  bonds  with  sureties  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States* 
the  former  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars*  and  the  latter*  in  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  with  condition  to  render  a  true  and  faithful  account  to 
bim  or  his  successor  in  office*  quarterly*  of  all  moneys  which  shall  be  by 
them  respectively  received  for  duties  on  patents*  and  for  copies  of  records 
and  drawings*  and  all  other  moneys  received  by  virtue  of  said  office. 

Src.  4.  And  be  it  further  enaefed^  That  the  said  Commissioner  shall  cause 
a  seal  to  be  made  and  provided  for  the  said  office*  with  such  device  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  approve;  and  copies  of  any  records*  boohs* 
papers*  or  drawings,  belonging  to  the  said  office*  under  the  signature  of  the 
said  Commissiooer«  or,  when  the  office  shall  be  vacant,  under  the  signature 
of  the  chief  clerk*  with  the  said  seal  affixed,  shall  be  competent  evidence 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  original  records,  books*  papers*  or  drawings,  could 
be  evidence.  And  any  person  making  application  therefor*  may  have  certifi* 
ed  copies  of  the  records,  drawings*  and  other  papers  depoiited  in  said  office* 
on  paying*  for  the  written  copies*  the  sum  of  ten  cents  for  every  page  of 
one  hundred  words;  and  for  copies  of  drawings*  the  reasonable  expense  of 
making  the  same. 

Sic.  6.  Jlnd  be  ii  further  enaeied^  That  all  patents  issuing  from  said 
office  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  United  States*  and  under  the  seal 
of  said  office*  and  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State*  and  countersigned 
by  the  Commissioner  of  said  office,  and  shall  be  recorded,  together  with  the 
descriptions*  specifications*  and  drawings,  in  the  said  office*  in  books  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose.  Every  such  patent  shall  contain  a  short  description 
or  title  of  the  invention  or  discovery*  correctly  indicating  its  nature  and 
design*  and  in  its  terms  grant  to  the  applicant  or  applicants,  his  or  their 
heirs,  administrators*  executors,  or  assigns,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  four- 
teen years*  the  full  and  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  making*  using,  and 
vending  to  others  to  be  used,  the  said  invention  or  discovery,  referring  to 
the  specifications  for  the  particulars  thereof*  a  copy  of  which  shall  be 
annexed  to  the  patent*  specifying  what  the  patentee  claims  as  his  invention 
or  discovery. 

Skg.  6.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  any  person  or  persons  having 
discovered  or  Invented  any  new  and  useful  art,  machine*  manufacture*  or 
compoeitioo  of  matter,  or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  on  any  art, 
machine,  manufacture*  or  composition  of  matter*  not  known  or  used  by  others 
before  bis  or  their  discovery  or  Invention  thereof,  and  not*  at  the  time  of 
hie  application  for  a  patent*  in  public  use  or  on  sale,  with  his  consent  or 
allofvance,  as  the  inventor  or  discoverer;  and  shall  desire  to  obtain  an  ex- 
cloeiTe  property  therein,  may  make  application  in  writing  to  the  Commls- 
aloDer  of  Patents,  expressing  soch  desire,  and  the  Commissioner,  on  due 
proceedings  had,  may  grant  a  patent  therefor.  But  before  any  inventor  shall 
receive  a  patent  for  any  soch  new  invention  or  discovery,  he  shall  deliver 
a  vrritten  description  of  bis  invention  or  discovery*  and  of  the  manner  and 
proceee  of  making,  constructing*  using,  and  compounding  the  same*  In  such 
foil*  clear,  and  exact  terms*  avoiding  unnecessary  prolixity,  as  to  enable  any 
pereon  skilled  In  the  art  or  science  to  which  it  appertains,  or  with  which  it 
ie  aaoat  nearly  connected,  to  make,  construct,  compound,  and  use  the  san< 
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and  ID  case  of  any  machioe,  he  shall  folly  eiplaio  the  principle  and  the 
several  modes  in  which  be  has  contemplated  the  application  of  that  prind* 
pie  or  character  by  which  it  may  be  distiogiiished  from  other  inTentiom; 
and  shall  particularly  specify  and  point  oat  the  part,  improveroent,  or  com- 
binatioD,  which  he  claims  as  his  own  invention  or  discovery.  He  shsll, 
furthermore,  accompany  the  whole  with  a  drawing,  or  drawings,  and 
written  references,  where  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of  drawings,  or  with 
specimens  of  ingredients,  and  of  the  composition  of  matter^  sofficient  ia 
quantity  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  where  the  invention  or  discoveiy 
is  of  a  composition  of  matter;  which  descriptions  and  drawings,  signed  bj 
the  inventor  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  shall  be  filed  in  the  patait 
office;  and  he  shall  moreover  furnish  a  model  of  his  invention,  in  all  cases 
which  admit  of  a  representation  by  model,  of  a  convenient  size  to  exhibit 
advantageously  its  several  parts.  The  applicant  shall  also  make  oath  or 
affirmation  that  he  does  verily  believe  that  he  is  the  original  and  first  inves- 
tor or  discoverer  of  the  art,  machine,  composition,  or  improvement,  for 
which  he  solicits  a  patent,  and  that  he  does  not  know  or  believe  that  tbe 
same  was  ever  before  known  or  used;  and  also  of  what  country  be  is  a  citi- 
zen; which  oath  or  affirmation  may  be  made  before  any  person  authorized 
by  law  to  administer  oaths. 

Sec.  7.  ^nd  be  U  further  enacted^  That,  on  the  filing  of  any  such  appli- 
cation, description,  and  specification,  and  the  payment  of  the  doty  hereis- 
after  provided,  the  Commissioner  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  aa 
examination  of  the  alleged  new  invention  or  discovery;  and  if,  on  any  such 
examination,  it  shall  not  appear  to  the  Commissioner  that  the  same  had  bees 
invented  or  discovered  by  any  other  person  in  this  country  prior  to  tbe 
alleged  invention  or  discovery  thereof  by  the  applicant,  or  that  it  had  beea 
patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign  coao- 
try,  or  had  been  in  public  use  or  on  sale  with  the  applicant's  consent  or 
allowance  prior  to  the  application,  if  the  Commissioner  shall  deem  U  tobe  suf- 
ficiently useful  and  important,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  issue  a  patent  therefor. 
But  whenever,  on  such  examination,  it  shall  appear  to  the  CommisaioDer 
that  the  applicant  was  not  the  original  and  first  inventor  or  discoverer 
thereof,  or  that  any  part  of  that  which  is  claimed  as  new  had  before  beea 
Invented  or  discovered,  or  patented,  or  described  in  any  printed  publicatioo 
in  this  or  any  foreign  country,  as  aforesaid,  or  that  tbe  descriptioo  is  defec- 
tive and  insufficient,  he  shalfnotify  the  applicant  thereof,  giving  him,  briefly, 
such  information  and  references  as  may  be  useful  in  judging  of  the  propri- 
ety of  renewing  his  application,  or  of  altering  his  specification  to  embrace 
only  that  part  of  the  invention  or  discovery  which  Is  new.     In  every  soch 
case,  if  the  applicant  shall  elect  to  withdraw  his  application,  retinquisbiog 
his  claim  to  the  model,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  back  twenty  dollari, 
part  of  the  duty  required  by  this  act,  on  filing  a  notice  in  writing  of  toch 
election  in  the  Patent  Office,  a  copy  of  which,  certified  by  the  Commissioner, 
shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  to  the  Treasurer  for  paying  back  to  tbe  laid 
applicant  the  said  sum  of  twenty  dollars.    But  if  the  applicant  in  such  esse 
shall  persist  in  his  claim  for  a  patent,  with  or  without  any  alteration  of  his 
specification,  he  shall  be  required  to  make  oath  or  affirmation  anew,  is 
manner  as  aforesaid.     And  if  the  specification  and  claim  shall  not  have  bees 
so  modified  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  shall  entitle  the  appli- 
cant to  a  patent,  he  may,  on  appeal,  and  upon  request  in  writing,  have  tbe 
decision  of  a  board  of  examiners,  to  be  composed  of  three  di^ntereited 
persons,  who  shall  be  appohited  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secrataiy  of  StalSi 
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one  of  whom  nt  1«mC|  (o  be  fletected,  if  pnctlcable  and  cofireoient,  fbr  his 
koowledfe  and  tkiil  In  the  partlcelar  art,  maaiifaetore,  or  branch  of  science 
to  which  the  alleged  Invention  appertains;  who  shall  be  under  oath  or 
afirmatlon  for  the  faithfol  and  Impartial  performance  of  the  dotj  imposed 
apoo  them  by  said  appointment.     Said  board  shall  be  famished  with  a  cer- 
tificate  in  writing,  of  the  opinion  and  decision  of  the  Commissioner,  stating 
the  particnlar  grounds  of  his  objection,  and  the  part  or  parts  of  the  inven- 
tion which  he  considers  as  not  entitled  to  be  patented.     And  the  said  board 
shall  give  reasonable  notice  to  the  applicant,  as  well  as  to  the  Commissioner, 
of  the  time  and  place  of  their  meeting,  that  thej  may  bare  an  opportunity 
of  famishing  them  with  such  facts  and  evidence  as  they  may  deem  neces* 
sary  to  a  just  decision  j  and  it  shall  be  'the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  to 
furnish  to  the  Iraard  of  examiners  such  information  as  he  may  possess  rela- 
tive to  the  matter  under  their  consideration.     And  on  an  examination  and 
coBsideratioB  of  the  matter  by  such  board,  it  shall  be  In  their  power,  or  of 
a  majority  of  them,  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner,  either  in 
whole  or  In  part,  and  their  opinion  being  certified  to  the  Commissioner, 
he  shall  t>e  govemed  thereby,  in  the  farther  proceedings  to  be  had  on  such 
application:  Provided^  however.  That  before  a  board  diall  be  instituted  in 
aoy  such  case,  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury,  as 
provided  in  the  ninth  section  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and 
each  of  said  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  his  ser- 
vices in  each  case,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  to  be  determined  and 
paid  by  the  Commissioner  out  oi  any  moneys  in  his  hands,  which  shall  be  in 
full  compensation  to  the  persons  who  may  be  so  appointed,  for  their  exami- 
nation  and  certificate  as  aforesaid. 

Ssc.  8.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  whenever  an  application  shall  be 
made  for  a  patent,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  would  inter- 
fere with  aoy  other  patent  for  which  an  application  may  be  pending,  or  with 
any  unexpired  patent,  which  shall  have  been  granted,  it  shall  be  the  duty  oi 
the  ComtDissioner  to  give  notice  thereof  to  such  applicants,  or  patentees,  as 
the  case  may  be;  and  if  either  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  on  the  question  of  priority  of  right  or  invention^  on  a  hearing 
thereof,  iie  may  appeal  from  such  decision,  on  the  lilte  terms  and  conditions 
as  are  provided  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act;  and  the  like  proceedings 
shall  be  bad,  to  determine  which  or  whether  either  of  the  applicants  Is 
entitled  to  receive  a  patent  as  prayed  for.     But  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  deprive  an  original  and  true  inventor  of  the  right  to  a 
patent  for  his  invention,  by  reason  of  his  having  previously  talcen  out  letters 
patent  theretbr  in  a  foreign  country,  and  the  same  having  been  published, 
at  any  time  within  six  months  next  preceding  the  filing  of  hia  specification 
and  drawing.     And  whenever  the  applicant  shall  request  it,  the  patent  shall 
take  date  from  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  specification  and  drawings,  not 
however  exceeding  six  monttis  prior  to  the  actual  issuing  of  the  patent,  and 
on  like  request,  and  the  payment  of  the  duty  herein  required,  by  any  appli- 
cant, bta  apecification  and  drawings  shall  be  filed  in  the  secret  archives  of 
the  office  until  he  shall  furnish  the  model  and  the  patent  be  issued,  not 
exceeding  the  ierm  of  one  year,  the  applicant  being  entitled  to  notice  of 
interfering  applications. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  U  further  enacted^  That  before  any  application  for  a 
pateat  ebafl  be  considered  by  the  Commissioner  as  aforesaid,  the  applicant, 
sliall  pay  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  into  the  Patent  Office, 
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or  into  any  of  the  deposite  baoki  to  the  credit  of  the  TreBBoiyt  if  he  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  an  alien,  and  sbali  have  been  a  rendeat  ia 
the  United  States  for  one  year  next  preceding*  and  shall  have  made  oath 
of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  thereof,  Uie  sam  of  thirty  dollars;  if  a 
subject  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars;  and 
all  other  persons  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars;  for  which  paynest 
dnpUcate  receipts  shall  be  taken,  one  of  which  to  be  filed  in  the  office  sf 
the  Treasurer.  And  the  moneys  received  into  the  Treasury  under  this  act, 
shall  constitute  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  officen  and 
clerks  herein  provided  for,  and  all  other  expenses  of  the  Patent  Office,  and 
to  be  called  the  patent  fund. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  where  any  person  bath  mads, 
or  shall  have  made,  any  new  invention,  discovery,  or  improvement,  so 
account  of  which  a  patent  might  by  virtue  of  this  act  be  granted,  and  soch 
person  shall  die  before  any  patent  shall  be  granted  therefor,  the  right  of 
applying  for  and  obtaining  soch  patent  shall  devolve  on  the  executor  or 
administrator  of  such  person,  in  trust  for  the  heirs  at  law  of  the  deceand, 
in  case  he  shall  have  died  Intestate;  but  if  other wise»  then  in  trost  for  \k 
devices,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  limi- 
tations, and  restrictions,  as  the  same  was  held,  or  might  have  been  claimed 
or  enjoyed  by  such  person  in  his  or  her  lifetime;  and  when  application  for 
a  patent  shall  be  made  by  such  legal  representatives,  the  oath  or  affirmatioD 
provided  in  the  sixth  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  so  varied  as  to  be  applica- 
ble to  them. 

Sec.  1 1.  £nd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  every  patent  shall  be  assignable 
in  law,  either  as  to  the  whole  interest,  or  any  undivided  part  thereof  bj 
any  instrument  in  writing;  which  assignment,  and  also  every  grant  and  coo- 
veyance  of  the  exclusive  right  under  any  patent,  to  make  and  ose,  and  to 
grant  to  others  to  make  and  use,  the  thing  patented  within  and  throogboot 
any  specified  part  or  portion  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  recorded  ia  tiie 
Patent  Office  within  three  months  from  the  execution  tliereof,  for  which  the 
assignee  or  grantee  shall  pay  to  the  Commissioner  the  sum  of  three  dollan. 

Sec.  12.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  alien,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  in  the  United  States  one  year  next 
preceding,  and  shall  have  made  oath  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citiaeo 
thereof,  who  shall  have  invented  any  new  art,  machine,  or  improvemoot 
thereof,  and  shall  desire  further  time  to  mature  the  same,  may,  on  pajiof 
to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury,  in  manner  as  provided  in  the  ninth  section  ot 
this  act,  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  file  in  the  Patent  Office  a  caveati 
settibg  forth  the  design  and  purpose  thereof,  and  its  principal  and  distio- 
guishing  characteristics,  and  praying  protection  of  his  right,  till  he  shall 
have  matured  his  invention;  which  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  in  case  the 
person  filing  such  caveat  shall  aflerwards  take  out  a  patent  for  the  inven- 
tion therein  mentioned,  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  sum  herein  required 
for  the  ^am^.  And  such  caveat  shall  be  filed  in  the  confidential  archives  of 
the  office,  and  preserved  in  secrecy.  And  if  application  shall  be  made  by 
any  other  person  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  filing  such  caveat,  for  a 
patent  of  any  invention  with  which  it  may  in  any  respect  interfere,  it  shall 
oe  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  to  deposite  the  description,  specificatiooi, 
drawings,  and  model,  in  the  confidential  archives  of  the  office,  and  to  give 
notice,  by  mail,  to  the  person  filing  the  caveat,  of  soch  applicatioo,  who 
shall,  within  three  months  afler  receiving  the  notice,  if  he  would  avail  him- 
self of  the  benefit  of  his  caveat,  file  his  description,  apecificationsi  drawiogs^ 
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«nd  model;  tod  if*  in  the  opinion  of  the  CommiMioner,  the  specifications  of 
ddm  interfere  with  each  other,  lilce  proceedings  may  be  had  in  all  respects 
as  are  in  this  act  prorided  in  the  case  of  hiterfering  applications:  Provided^ 
however^  That  no  opinion  or  decision  of  any  board  of  eiaminers,  noder  the 
proristons  of  this  act,  shall  preclude  any  person  interested  in  fa?or  of  or 
against  the  validity  of  any  patent  which  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
granted,  from  the  right  to  contest  the  same  in  any  judicial  court  in  any 
action  in  which  its  validity  may  come  in  question. 

Sbc.  13.  Jind  be  it  fiirther  enacted^  That  whenever  any  patent  which  has 
heretofore  been  granted,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  granted,  shall  be  in- 
operative or  invalid,  by  reason  of  a  defective  or  insufiScient  description  or 
specification,  or  by  reason  of  the  patentee  claiming  in  his  specification  as 
his  own  invention,  more  than  he  had  or  shall  have  a  right  to  claim  as  new, 
if  the  error  has,  or  shall  have  arisen  by  inadvertency,  accident,  or  mistake, 
and  without  any  fraudulent  or  deceptive  intention,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Commisrioner,  upon  the  surrender  to  him  of  such  patent,  and  the  payment 
o(  the  further  duty  of  fifteen  dollars,  to  cause  a  new  patent  to  be  Issued  to 
the  said  inventor,  for  the  same  invention,  for  the  residue  of  the  period  then 
unexpired  for  which  the  original  patent  was  g^nted,  in  accordance  with  the 
patentee's  corrected  description  and  specification.    And  in  case  of  his  death, 
or  any  assignment  by  him  made  of  the  original  patent,  a  similar  right  shall 
vest  in  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assignees.     And  the  patent  so  re- 
Issued,  together  with  the  corrected  description  and  specification,  shall  have 
the  same  effect  and  operation  in  law,  on  the  trial  of  all  actions  hereafter 
commenced  for  causes  subsequently  accruing,  as  though  the  same  had  been 
originally  filed  in  such  corrected  form,  before  the  issuing  of  the  original 
patent.     And  whenever  the  original  patentee  shall  be  desirous  of  adding  the 
description  and  specification  of  any  new  improvement  of  the  original  inven- 
tion or  discovery  which  shall  have  been  invented  or  discovered  by  him  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  his  patent,  he  may,  like  proceedings  being  had  in 
all  respects  as  in  the  case  of  original  applications,  and  on  the  payment  of 
fifteeo  dollars,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  have  the  same  annexed  to  the 
original  description  and  specification;  and  the  Commissioner  shall  certify,  on 
the  margin  of  such  annexed  description  and  specification,  the  time  of  its 
beiof^  annelEed  and  recorded;  and  the  same  shall  thereafter  have  the  same 
effect  ID  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  though  it  had  been  embraced  In 
the  original  description  and  specification. 

Sec.  14.  d^nd  6e  t//tir/Acr  enac/ei/.  That  whenever,  in  any  action  for  dama- 
ges for  making,  using,  or  selling  the  thing  whereof  the  exclusive  right  is 
secured  by  any  patent  heretofore  granted,  or  by  any  patent  which  may 
hereaAer  be  granted,  a  verdict  sliall  be  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  in  such 
action,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  render  judgment  for  any 
tarn  alK>Te  the  amount  found  by  such  verdict  as  the  actual  damages  sustained 
by  the  plaintiff,  not  exceeding  three  times  the  amount  thereof,  according  to 
the  circamstances  of  the  case,  with  costs;  and  such  damages  may  be  recover- 
ed by  action  on  the  case,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  to  be 
brooght  in  the  name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons  interested,  whether 
as  patentee,  assignees,  or  as  grantees  of  the  exclusive  right  within  and 
tfaroagboot  a  specified  part  of  the  United  States. 

Skc  1 5.  JStnd  be  U  further  enacted^  That  the  defendant  In  any  such 
action  ahall  be  permitted  to  plead  the  general  issue,  and  to  give  this  act  and 
any  special  matter  in  evidence,  of  which  notice  in  writing  may  have  been 
given  to  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney,  thirty  days  before  trial,  tending  to 
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prove  4liat  the  cktcriptioa  and  fpedficatioii  filed  by  pitiottff  does  Mt  cot- 
tain  (he  whole  troth  relative  to  hit  ioYentioii  or  ditcovefj,  or  that  It  ctttiiM 
more  than  It  oecetiary  to  produce  the  described  e&et;  nrblch  concetlBctt 
or  addition  shall  fully  appear  to  liave  been  made  for  the  porpose  of  dteoi- 
ing  the  pobliCf  or  that  the  patentee  wat  not  the  origloal  and  first  lofis- 
tor  or  discoverer  of  the  thing  patented,  or  of  a  oobttantlal  or  asaterlsl  ptit 
thereof  claimed  as  new*  or  that  it  hadxbeen  described  In  some  public  woik 
anterior  to  the  supposed  discovery  thereof  by  the  patenteoi  or  had  becah 
peblic  use,  or  on  sale  with  the  consent  and  allowance  of  the  psbteatee  before 
Us  application  for  a  patent,  or  that  he  had  sarreptitioosly  os^^ojnstly  ob- 
tained the  patent  for  tiiat  which  was  in  fact  invented  or  discovered  b]f 
another,  who  was  using  reasonable  diligence  in  adapting  and  perfectiag  tk 
tame;  or  that  the  patentee,  If  an  alien  at  the  time  the  patent  wat  gnotodf 
had  failed  and  neglected  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months  from  the  dite  of 
the  patent,  to  put  and  continue  on  sale  to  the  public,  on  reasonable  teraii 
the  invention  or  discovery  for  which  the  patent  was  Issued:  in  either  of 
which  cases  judgment  shall  be  rendered  for  the  defendant,  with  costs.  And 
whenever  tfae"^ defendant  relies  in  his  defence  on  the  fact  of  a  previosi 
invention,  knowledge,  or  use  of  the  thing  patented,  he  shall  state,  m  bis 
notice  of  special  matter,  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  those  whon 
be  intends  to  prove  to  have  possessed  a  prior  knowledge  of  the  thing,  ud 
where  the  same  had  been  used:  Provided^  however^  That  whenever  it  ihiil 
satisfactorily  appear  that  the  patentee,  at  the  time  of  making  his  applicatiflo 
for  the  patent,  believed  himself  to  be  the  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  tli« 
thing  patented,  the  same  shall  not  i»e  held  to  be  void  on  account  of  the  ii* 
vention  or  discovery  or  any  part  thereof  having  been  before  known  or  oKd 
in  any  foreign  country,  it  not  appearing  that  the  same  or  any  subttantftlput 
thereof  had  before  been  patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publicatioe. 
Jind  provided^  aito^  That  whenever  the  plaintifi*  shall  fail  to  sostua  fab 
action  on  the  ground  that  in  his  specification  of  claim  is  embraced  more  thao 
that  of  which  he  was  the  first  inventor,  if  it  shall  appear  tliat  the  defeadaot 
had  used  or  violated  any  part  of  the  invention  justly  and  truly  specified  aod 
claimed  as  new,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  adjudge  and  awird 
as  to  costs  as  may  appear  to  be  just  and  equitable. 

Sec.  16.  And  be  ii  further  tnacUdj  That  whenever  there  ahail  be  two 
Interfering  patents,  or  whenever  a  patent  on  application  shall  have  been 
refused  on  an  adverse  decision  of  a  board  of  examiners,  on  the  groond  that 
the  patent  applied  for  would  interfere  with  an  unexpired  patent  previoosiT 
granted,  any  person  interested  in  any  such  patent  either  by  aaslgnnieDt  or 
otherwise,  in  the  ooe  case,  and  any  such  applicant  in  the  other  case,  007 
have  remedy  by  biil  in  equity;  and  the  court  having  cognizance  tl»ereof,oo 
notice  to  adverse  parties  and  other  due  prooeedings  had,  may  adjudge  ssd 
declare  either  the  patents  void  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  er  Inoperative  ssd 
invalid  in  any  particular  part  or  portionvof  the  United  States,  accordiof  to 
the  interest  which  the  parties  to  such  suit  may  possess  in  the  patent  or  tbe 
inventions  patented*  and  may  also  adjudge  ihat  such  appttcant  is  eatitM^ 
according  to  the  principles  and  provisions  of  this  act,  to  iiave  and  veceltes 
patent  for  his  inventiooi  as  specified  In  his  claim,  or  for  any  part  therteff  •> 
tbe  fact  of  priority  of  right  or  invention,  eliall  in  any  such  ease  be  nsds  to 
appear.  And  such  A<yudication,  if  it  be  in  favor  of  the  right  ot  socb  sppti- 
cant,  shall  aititharize  the  Comndssiooer  to  issue  anoh  patent,  on  hit  tXa%  ^ 
copy  of  tbe  adjudication,  and  otherwise  complying  with  thoTeqaisHioossf  lhl> 
ect«    PrrnddiL  howeofir^  Tiiatiio^uoh  judgment  or  adjudication  shall  sis^t 
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the  righto  of  any  person  except  the  parties  to  the  action  and  those  deriving 
title  from  or  under  them,  subsequent  to  the  rendition  of  such  judgment. 

Sec.  17.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  actions,  suits,  controversieS| 
and  cases  arising  under  any  law  of  the  United  States,  granting  or  confirming 
toiQTentors  the  excluei?e  right  to .  their  inventions  or  discoveries,  shall  b^ 
originally  cognizable,  as  well  in  equity  as  at  law,  by  the  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  district  court,  having  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  a 
circuit  courtj  which  courto  shall  have  power  upon  bill  in  equity,  filed  by 
any  party  aggrieved,  in  any  such  case,  to  grant  injunctions,  according  to  the 
coarse  and  principles  of  courts  of  equity,  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the 
rights  of  any  inventor  as  secured  to  him  by  any  law  of  the  United  States,  on 
SQch  terms  and  conditions  as  said  courts  may  deem  reasonable:  Provided^ 
however^  That  from  all  judgments  and  decrees,  from  any  such  court,  ren- 
dered in  the  premises,  a  writ  of  error  or  appeal,  as  the  case  may  require* 
shall  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  is  now  provided  by  law,  in  other  judg- 
ments and  decrees  of  circuit  courts,  and  in  all  other  cases  in  which  the  court 
shall  deem  it  reasonable  to  allow  the  same. 

Sec.  18.  Jind  be  it  further  enacted^  That  whenever  any  patentee  of  an 
invention  or  discovery  shall  desire  an  extension  of  his  patent  beyond  the 
term  of  its  limitation,  he  may  make  application  therefor,  in  writing  to  the 
CommJssioaer  of  the  Patent  Office,  setting  forth  the  grounds  thereof;  and 
the  Commissioner  shall,  on  the  applicant's  paying  the  sum  of  forty  dollars 
to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury,  as  in  the  cue  of  an  original  application  for 
a  patent,  cause  to  be  published,  in  one  or  more  of  the  principal  newspapers 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in  such  other  paper  or  papers  as  he  may 
deem  proper,  published  in  the  section  of  country  most  interested  adversely 
to  the  extension  of  the  patent,  a  notice  of  such  application  and  of  the  time 
and  place,  when  and  where  the  same  will  be  considered,  that  any  person 
may  appear  and  show  cause  why  the  extension  should  not  be  granted.    And 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  So- 
licitor of  the  Treasury,  shall  constitute  a  board  to  hear  and  decide  upon 
the  evidence  produced  before  them  both  for  and  against  the  extension,  and 
shaJl  ait  for  that  purpose  at  the  time  and  place  designated  in  the  published 
notice  thereof.     The  patentee  shall  furnish  to  said  board  a  statement,  in 
writing,  under  oath,  of  the  ascertained  value  of  the  invention,  and  of  his 
receipts  and  expenditures,  sufficiently  in  detail  to  exhibit  a  true  and  faithful 
account  of  loss  and  profit  in  any  manner  accruing  to  him  from  and  by  reason 
of  said  inTention.    And  if,  upon  a  hearing  of  the  matter,  it  shall  appear  to 
the  fall  and  entire  satisfaction  of  said  board,  having  due  regard  to  the  pub* 
lie  interest  therein,  that  it  is  just  and  proper  that  the  term  of  the  patent 
should  be  extended,  by  reason  of  the  patentee,  without  neglect  or  fault  on 
his  part,  having  failed  to  obtain,  from  the  use  and  sale  of  his  invention,  a 
reaaonable  remuneration  for  the  time,  ingenuity,  and  expense  bestowed  upon 
the  same^  and  the  introduction  thereof  into  use,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Comoiiaaioner  to  renew  and  extend  the  patent,  by  making  a  certificate 
tbereoD  of  such  extension,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  from  and  after  the 
expiration  of  the  first  term;  which  certificate,  with  a  certificate  of  said 
board    of  their  judgment  and  opinion  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  entered   on 
record  in  the  Patent  Office;  and  thereupon  the  said  patent  shall  have  the 
\atoe  effect  in  law  as  though  it  had  been  originally  granted  for  the  term  of 
:wen€y-one  years.    And  the  benefit  of  such  renewal  shall  extend  to  assignees 
md  grantees  of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented,  to  the  extent  of  their 
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respective  interest  therein:  Provided^  however.  That  no  exteiHloD  of  a 
patent  sbali  he  granted  after  tlie  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  it  wai 
originally  imaed! 

Sec  19.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  there  shall  be  prorlded  for  the 
nse  of  said  office,  a  library  of  scientific  worl[s  and  pericecal  pnbllcatioiis  both 
foreign  and  American,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the  datics 
hereby  required  of  the  chief  officers  therein,  to  be  purchased  under  the 
direction  of  (he  Committee  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  And  the  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  patent  fond. 

Sec.  20.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  cause  to  be  classified  and  arranged,  In  such  rooms  or  galleries 
as  may  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  in  suitable  cases,  when  necenary  for 
their  preservation,  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  conducive  to  a  beneficial 
and  favorable  display  thereof,  the  models  and  specimens  of  compositioot 
and  of  fabrics  and  other  manufactures  and  works  of  art,  patented  or  aopat* 
ented,  which  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  deposited  in  said  office.  And 
said  rooms  or  galleries  shall  be  kept  open  during  suitable  hours  for  pabUc 
inspection. 

Sec.  21.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  here* 
tofore  passed  on  this  subject,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed:  Pram" 
ded^  however^  That  all  actions  and  processes  in  law  or  equity  sued  out  prior 
to  the  passage  of  this  act,  may  be  prosecuted  to  final  judgment  and  execu- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  though  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  excepting 
and  saving  the  application  to  any  such  action,  of  the  provisions  of  the  loar* 
teenth  and  fifteenth  sections  of  this  act,  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable 
thereto.  JStnd  provided^  also.  That  all  applications  or  petitions  for  patents, 
pending  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  cases  where  the  daty  has 
been  paid,  shall  be  proceeded  with  and  acted  on  in  the  same  maimer  as 
though  filed  after  the  passage  thereof. 

James  K.  Poix, 
tS^eaker  of  the  house  of  RepreeentaHvee. 

W,  R.  King, 
President  af  the  Senate,  pro  tempore. 

Approved,  July  4th,  1836. 
AifDABw  Jacxson. 
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History  of  experiments  on  atmospheric  electricity^  being  a  report  presented  by 
a  Commuted  of  the  '^Franklin  Kite  Club,*^  at  the  request  of  the  CkA. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  hito  the  history  of  experimeots,  upoa 
the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere;  having  given  such  attention  to  the  sobject 
as  their  other  engagements  would  allow:  beg  leave  to  submit  the  foUowiag 
report: 

The  fact  that  amber  and  some  gems,  when  excited  by  friction,  poascssed 
the  curious  property  of  attracting  light  bodies;  was  known  to  philosophen 
•everal  centuries  before  the  christian  era.    Nothing  further,  howevevi 

*  John  CCrtMOB,  Bsq.  Chairmtn* 
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than  this  simple  fact»  seems  to  have  been  ascertaioed  for  the  space  of  two 
tboassod  years. 

The  first  modem  experimeots  apoD  record  were  those  of  Dr.  Gilbert  of 
Colchestery  an  account  of  which  he  published  about  the  year  1600,  ia  a 
treatise  de  magnete.  Although  jBeveral  philosophers  repeated  the  experi- 
ments of  Gilbert,  and  somewhat  augmented  the  list  of  electric  substances, 
no  discovery  of  importance  was  effected  until  about  the  year  1670,  at  which 
period  Otto  Guericke,  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  air  pump,  construct- 
ed the  first  electrical  machine  of  which  we  have  any  account,  and  acquired 
an  additional  title  to  renown,  by  discovering  the  light  and  sound  by  which 
the  electric  fluid  is  accompanied. 

The  existence  of  electric  light  was  observed  shortly  afterwards  hi  Eng- 
land, by  Dr.  Wall,  to  whom  also  is  due  the  honor  of  first  suggesting  the  idea 
of  a  resemblance  between  electricity  and  lightoing* 

This  resemblance  was  afterwards  noticed  by  Mr.  Stephen  Gray,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  1730;  and  still  later  by  tbe""  Abbe  Nollet;  but 
neither  of  tbem  appears  to  have  attempted  any  investigation  of  the  subject. 
The  complete  solution  of  this  interesting  problem  in  electrical  science  was 
reserved  for  our  venerated  countryman,  Franklin ;  who  at  an  early  period 
of  his  investigations,  became  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  lightning 
and  electricity  were  identical.  He  accordingly  drew  up  a  statement  of  the 
principal  points  of  resemblance  between  them,  and  suggested  a  plan  for 
proving  the  truth  of  his  theory,  by  elevating  pointed  conductors  upon  a 
lofty  tower  or  spire.  This  paper,  together  with  several  others  upon  the 
Fame  subject,  he  transmitted  to  his  friend  Mr.  Collinson  of  London,  by  whom 
they  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society. 

l^he  reception  which  these  essays  met  with  in  that  learned  body  was  by 
no  means. flattering,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  following  extract  from 
Franklio's  Memoirs.    *^  Obliged  as  we  were  to  Mr.  Collinson,  for  the  pre- 
sent of  the  tube,  &c.,  I  thought  it  right  he  should  be  informed  of  our  suc- 
cess In  using  it,  and  wrote  bim  several  letters  containing  accounts  of  our 
experiments.     He  got  them  read  in  the  Royal  Society,  where  they  were 
not  at  first  thought  worthy  of  so  much  notice  as  to  be  printed  among  their 
transactions.     One  paper  which  I  wrote  for  Mr^  Kinnersly,  on  the  same- 
ness of  lightning  and  electricity  was  read,  but  was  laughed  at  by  the  con- 
noiseurs.'^      The  papers  being  afterwards  shown  to  Dr.  Fothergill|  he 
thought  tbem  of  too  much  importance  to  be  stifled,  and  advised  the  printing 
of  them.     They  were  accordingly  published  in  a  pamphlet  form  by  Cave, 
a  bookseller  in  London,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Fotbergill.    A  copy  of  this 
pamphlet  happening  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Buffon  the  naturalist,  this  emi- 
nent philosopher  Was  so  well  satisfied  of  the  justness  of  Franklin's  views, 
that  be  determined  on  making  the  attempt  to  draw  down  lightning  from  the 
clouds.     Accordingly,  he  raised  an  insulated  rod  of  iron  upon  the  tower  of 
Mootbar,  and  prevailed  upon  M.  D'Alibard,  to  prepare  an  apparatus  for  the 
same  purpose  at  Marly  La  Ville,  about  six  miles  from  Paris.    This  appa- 
ratus consisted  of  a  pointed  iron  rod,  about  forty  feet  long  and  an  inch  la 
diameter,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  was  brought  into  a  sentry  box  and 
insulated  apon  a  table  with  glass  feet.    M.  D'Alibard  entrusted  the  charge 
o{  bis  apparatus  to  a  man  named  Coiflier,  who  having  served  fourteen  years 
In  the  dragoonsi  was  supposed  to  have  sufficient  courage  for  such  an  under* 
taking. 

We  hare  beea  thus  particular  In  our  description  of  this  machine,  because 
it  was  the  fint  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  ethereal  fire;  ^nd  shall  now  pro- 
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ceed  to  ffire  a  namttYe  of  that  importatit  etrent,  extracted  from  a  paper 
laid  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  at  Paris,  three  days  aAer  the 
occurrence.  **0a  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  May,  1752,  between  two  and 
three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  M.  Coiffier,  an  oid  dragoon,  whom  I  had  en- 
trusted  to  make  observations  in  my  absence,  hearing  a  pretty  load  clap  of 
thnnder  immediately  flies  to  the  machine,  taking  with  him  a  vial  in  which 
was  fixed  a  brass  wire;  on  presenting  the  point  of  the  wire  to  the  rod  he 
sees  a  small  brilliant  spark  issue  from  it,  and  hears  a  crackling  noise;  lie 
takes  a  second  spark  stronger  than  the  first  and  with  a  louder  noise !  He 
call  his  neighbors  and  sends  for  M.  Raulet,  the  Prior  of  Marly.  The  Prior 
runs  with  all  his  might,  and  the  parishioners  seeing  his  haste  imagine  that 
poor  Coiffier  had  been  killed  by  the  thunder;  the  alarm  spread  throughout 
the  village,  and  the  hail  which  succeeded  did  not  prevent  them  from  follow- 
ing their  Pastor. 

The  honest  ecclesiastic  arrived  at  the  machine,  and  seeing  there  was  no 
danger,  tries  the  experiment  himself,  and  takes  some  strong  sparks.  The 
hail  storm  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  passing  the  zenith  of 
our  machine  and  there  was  no  more  thunder  after  the  first  clap."  As  sooo 
as  the  cloud  had  passed  and  they  could  get  no  more  sparks  from  the  rod,  the 
Prior  despatched  M.  Coiffier  with  the  following  hasty  letter. 

^'  I  announce  to  you  sir,  the  fulfilment  of  your  expectations:  the  experi- 
ment is  complete.  This  day,  at  twenty  minutes  after  two  in  the  aftemooo, 
it  thundered  directly  over  Marly,  the  clap  was  pretty  loud.  The  desire  to 
please  you,  and  curiosity,  induced  me  at  once  to  quit  my  arm  chair,  io  which 
I  was  engaged  reading.  I  was  hastening  to  M.  Coiffier,  and  met  on  the 
Toad  a  child  whom  he  had  despatched  to  call  me,  I  redoubled  my  speed 
through  a  torrent  of  hail.  Arriving  at  the  spot  where  the  rod  was  placed, 
1  took  a  brass  wire  and  advancing  it  towards  the  rod,  when  within  about  ao 
inch  and  a  half,  a  small  column  of  blueish  flame  with  a  smell  like  solphor, 
sprung  with  wonderful  quickness  to  the  point  of  the  wire,  and  occasioned  a 
noise  as  if  the  rod  had  been  struck  with  a  key.  1  repeated  the  experimect 
at  least  six  times  in  about  five  minutes,  each  experiment  requiring  about  the 
time  of  a  Pater  and  an  Ave.  I  wished  to  continue  them  but  the  action  of 
the  fire  gradually  abated,  and  at  length  ceased  altogether.  The  stroke  of 
thunder  which  had  occasioned  this  event  was  not  followed  by  any  other  and 
the  whole  was  terminated  by  a  copious  shower  of  hail. 

I  was  so  engaged  during  the  experiment,  that  receiving  a  blow  upon  my 
arm  above  the  elbow,  1  could  not  tell  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  brass 
wire  or  the  rod.  I  did  not  complain  at  the  moment,  but  the  pain  continuing 
on  returning  home,  I  uncovered  my  arm  in  the  presence  of  Coiffier,  and  we 
perceived  a  contusion  around  it,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  a  blow  from 
the  wire  upon  the  bare  skin.  When  returning  with  Coiffier,  I  met  the 
Curate,  M.  de  Idilley  and  the  schoolmaster,  to  whom  I  reported  what  had 
happened.  They  all  three  perceived  a  smell  of  sulphur,  which  increased 
as  they  approached  me:  this  odour  was  also  perceived  by  the  servants  be- 
fore I  said  any  thing  to  them  about  it. 

You  have  here,  sir,  a  hasty  recital,  but  it  is  correct  and  true,  and  I  assure 
you  that  I  am  prepared  to  testify  to  these  facts  on  ail  occasions.  Coiffier 
was  the  first  to  make  the  experiment,  and  he  repeated  it  several  times  be- 
fore he  sent  for  me.  If  any  other  testimony  besides  his  and  mine  is 
necessary  you  can  obtain  it.  Coiffier  Is  in  baste  to  depart.  1  am  yours  with 
respectful  consideration.  Raulet,  Prior  of  mariy*^ 

May  10, 1753. 
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Immediately  upon  the  aDDOUDcement  of  M.  D'AUbard's  succeset  M.  Delor 
demonstrator  of  physick,  at  Paris,  erected  a  bar  of  iron  apoD  his  dwelling 
for  the  purpose  of  repeating  the  ezperiraentt  and  succeeded  in  procuring 
9e?eral  sparks  during  a  thunder  storm  on  the  ISth  day  of  May.  On  the 
19th  ol  the  same  month|  Buffon  obtained  a  similar  result  at  JHontbar. 

Thus  was  Franklin's  hypothesis  verified  in  Europe,  while  its  illustrious 
autlior  was  waiting  for  the  erection  of  a  spire  at  Philadelphia,  by  which  he 
should  be  enabled  to  reach  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  proper  region  for 
experiment  At  length  he  devised  the  simple  expedient  of  using  a  com- 
mon kite  for  the  attainment  of  his  object,  and  in  June,  1752,  about  a  month 
aAer  the  French  discoveries,  but  before  any  report  of  them  had  reached 
America,  he  performed  his  celebrated  experiment. 

Although  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  this  place  a  narrative  with 
which  every  school  boy  is  familiar,  we  shall,  nevertheless,  annex  an 
account  of  this  famous  experiment,  believing  the  omission  would  leave  our 
report  defective  in  a  very  essential  point.  The  kite  used  by  Franklin  on 
this  occasion,  was  made  by  extending  a  silk  handkerchief  upon  two  crossed 
sticks.    To  the  upright  stick  was  affixed  an  iron  point. 

The  string  was  of  hemp,  except  a  small  portion  of  the  lower  end,  which 
was  of  silk:  where  4hc  hempen  string  terminated  a  key  was  fastened.  With 
this  apparatus,  on  the  approach  of  a  thunder  storm,  he  repaired  to  an  open 
fiel^  accompanied  by  bis  son,  to  whom  alone  he  had  communicated  his 
iorentioD. 

Having  raised  his  kite,  he  placed  himself  under  a  shed,  to  avoid  the  rain 
and  preserve  the  insulation  of  his  silk  cord.  A  thunder  cloud  passed  over 
the  kite  and  no  sign  of  electricity  appeared.  When,  almost  despairing  of 
SBccess,  he  observed  the  loose  fibres  of  the  string  become  erect  as  if  they 
were  repelled.  He  now  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key  and  received  a 
strong  spark^;  others  succeeded  even  before  the  string  was  wet;  but  when 
the  string  was  thoroughly  wetted  by  the  rain,  he  collected  the  electric  fire 
in  great  abundance. 

FrankliD  afterwards  erected  an  insulated  rod  upon  his  house,  by  means  of 
which  he  continued  to  investigate  the  subject  for  several  years,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friend  Mr.  Kinnersly.    The  new  field  of  discovery  thus  opened 
to  the  votaries  of  science,  was  speedily  entered  by  a  host  of  experimenters. 
Of  these,  it  will  be  necessary  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent, 
whose  experiments  and  discoveries  embrace  all  that  it  is  interesting  to  know. 
In  England,  the  first  attempts  to  repeat  these  experiments,  were  made  hy 
Mr.  Canton  and  Dr.  Be  vis;  but  owing  to  the  unfavorable  nature  of  the 
climate,  or  some  defect  in  their  apparatus,  it  was  not  until  after  numerous 
disappointments  that  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  feeble  indication  of 
electricity.    The  most  splendid  experiments  that  have  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  Committee,  were  those  made  in  France  by  M«  De  Romas, 
assessor  of  the  Presidial  of  Nerac*    This  gentleman  made  use  of  a  kite 
which  was  seven  feet  five  inches  in  height,  and  three  feet  in  its  greatest 
width,  having  above  eighteen  square  feet  of  surface.     The  string  was 
wrapped  with  copper  wire  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  base  string 
of  a  violin. 
On  the  7th  of  June,  1763,  at  one  o'clock,  it  thundered  in  the  west ;  at 

*  A  full  account  of  these  experiments  may  be  Ibund  in  the  Memoirs  de  Savaas  Etiao- 
^tn,  published  by  the  French  Academy. 
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half  past  two  M;  De  Romas,  had  raised  his  kite  with  a  cord  780  feet  loi^, 
iDclined  at  an  angle  of  45^  nearly;  so  that  the  eleTatioa  of  the  kite  was  about 
550  feet.  To  the  lower  end  of  the  cord  he  tied  a  ribbon  of  silk  aboot  three 
and  a  half  feet  long;  this  was  brought  under  cover  of  a  pent  bouse  and  was 
there  fastened  to  a  heavy  stone.  Near  the  junction  of  the  cord  and  ribboa 
was  suspended  a  tube  of  tin  one  foot  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  fron 
which  the  sparks  were  to  be  drawn. 

He  had  prepared  a  discharging  rod  with  a  glass  handle  twelve  inches  loof, 
and  provided  with  a  brass  chain  of  sufficient  length  to  touch  the  groond 
when  sparks  were  drawn  from  the  tube.  By  means  of  the  discharging  rod 
he  at  first  obtained  sparks  as  large  as  those  produced  by  a  good  globe,  and 
several  of  his  assistants  drew  sparks  with  keys  and  with  the  naked  6Dger. 
This  performance  continued  about  twenty-two  minutes,  when  the  electricity 
disappeared;  the  little  black  clouds  from  which  it  was  procured  having 
passed  from  the  zenith  of  (he  kite.  In  about  seven  minutes  the  electricitj 
re-appeared,  but  was  at  first  very  feeble;  it  gradually  increased,  and  sparb 
were  drawn  by  the  fingers,  canes,  and  swords,  of  the  spectators.  M.  De 
Romas  now  touched  the  tube  with  his  knuckle,  and  received  a  terrible 
shock,  such  as  he  had  never  experienced  from  the  Leyden  vial  cha^^  by 
the  best  globes.  Seven  or  eight  of  the  bystanders  having  joined  hands  re- 
ceived sparks  which  struck  the  feet  of  the  fifth  person.  The  storm  now 
approached  and  increased  in  violence,  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen;  bot  io 
the  zenith  of  the  kite  and  about  60^  around  it,  there  were  black,  clouds, 
which  indicated  a  great  increase  of  electricity. 

M.  De  Romas  therefore,  thought  proper  to  receive  sparks  only  by  the 
discharge;  and  in  this  manner  drew  several  sparks  more  than  two  iocbes 
long  and  of  proportionate  thickness.  AAer  this,  the  electricity  became  so 
strong,  that  instead  of  sparks  sheets  of  fire  three  inches  long  and  three  lina 
in  diameter,  flashed  to  the  distance  of  more  than  a  foot  from  the  tube.  At 
this  time,  when  about  three  feet  from  the  cord,  he  felt  a  senaation  as  if  a 
spider's  web  was  upon  his  face.  He  advised  his  assistants  to  keep  at  a 
greater  distance,  and  himself  retired  about  two  feet;  and  when  five  feet 
from  the  cord,  he  again  perceived  the  same  sensation  and  retired  still 
further.  M.  De  Romas  now  paused  to  observe  what  took  place  in  tbe 
clouds  above  the  kite;  there  was  no  lightning,  almost  no  thunder,  and  not 
any  rain«  the  wind  was  west  and  so  strong  that  the  kite  rose  about  100  feet 
higher  than  at  first.  Having  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  tin  tube  which  was 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground;  he  observed  three  straws  about  a  foot 
long,  and  others  four  and  five  inches  in  length,  standing  erect  upon  tbe 
ground  and  dancing  in  a  ring  beneath  the  tube  like  puppets.  This  liille 
spectacle  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  some  drops  of  rain  fell 
and  he  again  felt  the  spider  web  sensation,  and  heard  a  rostllng  noise  like 
the  sound  of  a  small  forge  bellows.  This  was  considered  a  warning  of  a 
new  increase  of  electricity,  and  he  cautioned  his  assistants  to  retire  to  a 
greater  distance.  Now  came  the  last  act  of  this  magnificent  drama,  whicb 
M.  De  Romas  says  made  him  tremble.  The  longest  straw  was  attracted  by 
the  tube,  and  then  followed  an  explosion  which  some  compared  to  tbe 
noise  of  a  petard,  and  others  to  the  sound  of  a  large  earthen  jar  dashed  opoo 
a  pavement.  The  fire  which  accompanied  this  explosion  had  the  form  of  a 
spindle  eight  inches  long  and  four  or  five  lines  in  diameter.  Tbe  straw 
which  had  caused  the  explosion  followed  the  string  of  the  kite  and  was  seen 
at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  toises  going  with  great  rapidity,  alternately 
attracted  and  repelled,  every  attraction  being  accompanied  by  riieetsof  ^e 
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md  continual  explosions.  Daring  this  part  of  the  exhibition  there  tnw  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphnr,  and  aronnd  the  string  there  appeared  a  cylinder  of 
permanent  light  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter;  which,  it  was  supposed, 
would  have  appeared  to  be  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter  if  the  experiment 
had  been  made  at  night.  Shortly  after  this  the  wind  shifted  to  the  east  and 
the  rain  fell  abnndantly,  followed  by  some  hail,  so  that  they  were  unable  to 
keep  the  kite  np  any  longer;  as  it  fell  the  string  came  in  contact  with  a 
roof;  the  kite  was  made  to  rise  again,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  released  from 
the  roof  the  person  who  held  the  string  received  such  a  violent  blow  in  his 
hands  that  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  it.  The  string  now  became  slack 
and  falling  upon  the  feet  of  one  of  the  assistants,  he  felt  a  concussion  almost 
insupportable.  On  the  16th  of  August,  1757,  M.  De  Romas,  having  again 
raised  his  kite  with  a  cord  more  than  1000  feet  in  length,  obtained  results 
even  more  astonishing  than  those  just  narrated.    . 

In  a  letter  to  the  Abb^  Nollet,  giving  an  account  of  this  experiment,  he 
says,  ^4magine  to  yourself  sheets  of  fire  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and  one 
inch  in  diameter,  with  a  noise  like  the  report  of  a  pistol:  in  less  than  an 
hour  I  had  certainly  thirty  flashes  of  these  dimensions  without  counting  a 
thousand  others  of  seven  feet  and  under.^' 

The  dangerous  nature  of  these  experiments  was  fearfully  illustrated 
about  this  time,  by  an  accident  which  created  a  deep  sensation  throughout 
the  scientific  world.  Prof.  Richman,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  being  engaged  in 
a  treatise  upon  electricity,  had  erected  upon  his  house  a  A  apparatus  for  ob- 
aerving  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  during  tliunder  storms. 
Oo  the  6th  of  August,  1753,  while  attending  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Sciences,  a  little  before  noon  he  heard  the  sound  of  dis- 
tant thunder,  and  hastened  home  accoibpanied  by  Mr.  Sokolow,  engraver  to 
the  Academy.  Upon  examining  the  electrometer  which  was  attached  to  his 
apparatus,  Richman  remarked  that  the  thread  pointed  to  four  degrees  on 
the  quadrant;  and  described  to  Mr.  Sokolow,  the  dangerous  consequences 
that  might  ensue  if  the  electricity  should  increase  to  45°  or  more*  At  this^ 
moment  while  Mr.  Richman  was  in  a  stooping  posture  with  his  head  about 
a  foot  distant  from  the  rod,  a  globe  of  white  and  blue  fire  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  fist    appeared    between  the    machine  and   Mr.  Richman's    head. 

At  the  same  time  a  sort  of  steam  or  vapour  arose  which  stupefied  the  en- 
graver and  made  him  sink  down,  So  that  he  could  not  remember  to  have 
heard  the  thunder  which  was  very  loud. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Richman  heard  the  loud  clap  of  thunder  she  hastened  to 
her  husband's  chamber,  fearful  of  some  bad  consequences,  and  found  him  en- 
tirely lifeless,  sitting  upon  a  chest  which  happened  to  be  placed  behind  him, 
and  leaning  against  the  wall. 

After  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  electricians  became  more  circumspect 
in  experimenting  upon  an  agent  so  dangerous  and  intractable.  The  pheno- 
mena of  thunder  storms  having  been  investigated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
philosophers  next  directed  their  attention  to  observations  upon  the  ordi- 
miry  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  changes  to  which  it  is 
subject.  Experiments  of  this  kind  were  prosecuted  in  America,  by  Mr. 
Kennersley,  the  friend  and  associate  of  Franklin;  in  France  by  M.  Le  Mon- 
nier,  and  the  Abb^  Mazeas;  in  Switzerland  by  M.  De  Saussure;  and  in 
England  by  Mr.  Gavallo,  Mr.  Read,  and  several  others.  But  the  labours 
of  these  philosophers  although  of  great  value  and  interest,  fall  very  far  short 
of  those, achieved  by  Siguier  Beccaria,  of  Turin;  who  continued  a  aeries  of 
accurate  experimenta  through  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
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The  obseryations  of  this  eminent  philosopher,  were  made  in  all  kind*  ef 
weather  and  every  season  of  the  year.  He  made  use  of  a  great  Tariety  of 
instruments,  and  employed  numerous  assistants,  sometimes  causing  simttl- 
taneons  observations  to  be  made  at  several  distant  places.  As  the  limits  of 
this  report  will  not  allow  a  detailed  account  of  the  phenomena  observed  by 
all  these  philosophers,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  furnish  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  general  results,  upon  which  most  of  the  observers  agree  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner. 

In  calm,  clear,  dry  weather,  the  electricity  was  always  perceptible  and 
invariably  positive.  It  was  more  abondant  in  winter  than  in  sammer. 
During  a  rain  it  was  generally  negative,  but  it  sometimes  became  positive 
while  the  rain  was  falling;  and  on  some  occasions  these  changes  occurred 
several  times  in  the  course  of  a  single  storm. 

In  cloudy,  damp,  or  windy  weather,  it  was  mostly  positive  but  Teeble. 
The  quantity  always  increased  with  the  length  and  elevation  of  the  conduc- 
tor; insulated  strings  extended  horizontally,  sometimes  gave  strong  indica- 
tions of  electricity;  a  cord  1,500  Paris  feet  in  length,  extended  across  the 
river  Po,  was  found  to  be  as  strongly  electrified  during  a  shower  unattend- 
ed by  thunder,  as  a  rod  of  metal  had  been  during  a  thunder  storm. 

The  latest  of  these  experiments  were  made  about  the  year  1791;  since 
which  period  the  interesting  phenomena  brought  to  light  by  the  discovery 
of  galvanism,  have  so  much  engrossed  the  attention  of  philosophers,  that  the 
other  branches  of  electrical  science  have  been  comparatively  neglected. 

As  far  as  the  committee  have  been  able  to  extend  their  researches,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  observers  of  atmospheric  electricity,  have  confined  their  ex-  * 
periments  to  a  region  of  comparatively  very  small  elevation,  none  of  them 
having  attained  a  greater  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  than  one 
thousand  feet;  and  even  the  few  who  reached  this  height,  made  use  of  suck 
imperfect  conductors,  as  were  not  calculated  to  furnish  accurate  results. 
It  therefore  seems  probable,  that  a  course  of  experiments  made  with  good 
conductors  elevated  to  the  height  often  or  fifteen  thousand  feet,  would  for> 
nish  such  an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  subject,  as  wonld 
fully  compensate  the  labour  and  expense  necessary  for  their  prosecution. 
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To  THB  Editor  of  tbe  Joubkal  of  thk  Fravklih  IirtnnrnE. 

Sir:— I  send  to  you  for  insertion  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
a  notice  of  the  report  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  under  a  law  of  Maryland, 
to  make  a  Topographical  and  Geological  survey  of  that  state.  The  exami- 
nation has  manifestly  been  confided  to  able  hands,  and  I  think  sir,  that  yoa 
will  concur  with  me  in  the  conclusion  that  the  course  adopted  by  Prof.  Do- 
catel,  in  devoting  so  large  a  portion  of  investigations  and  observations  in  tbe 
first  instance,  to  those  deposits  and  formations  which  may  be  at  once  avail- 
able by  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  most  judicious. 

The  state  of  Maryland  has  been  among  the  first  of  the  Union  to  adopt  the 
liberal  and  eniiehtened  policy,  which  there  is  now  good  ground  to  hope  will 
become  general.  The  report  for  1835,  is  the  thin!  which  haa  been  made 
since  the  commencement  of  the  survey  of  Maryland,  and  it  will  be  teen  that 
she*will  be  in  possession  of  an  exact  description  of  her  surface,  topographi- 
cally as  well  as  an  examination  into  the  constituents  of  her  soil  ffeofogtcally, 
by  which  her  resources  will  be  developed,  and  her  geographical  limits  and 
positions  be  determined.    The  construction  of  her  new  topographical  and 
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gtological  map  wis  commenced,  and  has  been  continued  under  (he  direc- 
tiob  of  J.  H.  Alezadder,  Esq.  and  Prof.  J.  T.  Ducatel  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  the  former  having  charge  of  the  topographical,  and  the  latter 
the  geographical  department.    The  report  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  notice,  was  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  state  during  the  last  win- 
ter, and  embraces  a  detail  of  the  progress  of  the  work  during  last  year.    It 
exhibits  industry  and  intelligence,  combined  with  the  requisite  scientific  at- 
tainments for  an  exact  and  useful  survey,  and   does  credit  to  the  already 
well  established  characters  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  its  execution.   Thfe 
report  is  divided  into  two  separate  and  distinct  papers,  each  emanating  from 
the  respective  officers,  and  treating  exclusively  of  the  matters  peculiarly  re- 
ferred to  his  charge.    That  of  the  topographer,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  de- 
tails of  local  surveys,  to  which  his  attention  had  been  especially  directed  by 
resolutions  of  the  legislature,  relative  to  the  opening  of  new  avenues  of  in- 
ternal communication,  the  draining  of  marshes,  &c.&c.  and  although  it  may 
possess  but  little  to  attract  the  general  reader,  it  is  interesting  in  the  high- 
est degree  to  the  citizens  of  Maryland.    The  erand  trigonometrical  survey 
of  the  state  has  also  occupied  his  attention,  ana  details  are  exhibited  show- 
ing its  progress,  under  the  advice  of  the  chief  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  in  connexion  with  which,  this  work  is  designed  tobeexecuted;— >re 
cfprocal  benefits  being  anticipated  from  this  mode  of  prosecuting  the  work. 
Several  well  executed  lithographic  maps  accompany  the  report,  illustrating 
particular  portions  of  it.  The  concluding  pages  of  the  report  recommending 
the  establishment  of  a  state  observatory  is  particularly  deserving  of  generiu 
perusal;  the  cause  of  science,  and  of  public  utility,  would  be  promoted  by  a 
general  attention  to  the  following  considerations  presented  in  their  remarks 
on  that  subject. 

'*After  what  has  been  said,  the  undersigned  might  terminate  here  his  re- 
port, where  it  not  that  an  object  of  great  interest  remains  still  to  be  sub- 
mitted tayour  Excellency.    This  is  a  provision  for  the  erection  of  a  Slait 
Observatory.     Although  not  indispensably  necessary  for  the  proper  comple- 
tion of  the  trigonometrical  survey,  it   would  furnish  great  and  evident  as- 
sistance, and  would  be  found  to  increase  in  utility  and  value  in  proportion 
as  the  establishment  itself  grew  older,  long  after  the  period  when  the  la- 
bours of  tliat  survey  shall  have  been  closed.    The  fact  of  the  importance  of 
astronomical  observations  in  one  place,  under  the  same  circumstances,  with 
assured  regularity,  and  in  a  proper  series,  need  not  be  adverted  to  here. 
The  first  advances  towards  civilization  and  the  sciences  were  in  the  rude 
attempts  to  collect  and  classify  knowledge  in  this  particular — their  latest 
acme  will  t>e  illustrated  by  the  efiorts  and  success  in  its  pursuit.    Already, 
in  Europe,  the  mora//orce  of  a  government  is  estimated  by  what  is  done  un- 
der its  auspices  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  acquaintance  with  facts:  and  if  for 
us  the  prosperity  of  the  present  is  no  inducement,  a  pledge  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  future  is  found  in  the  affectionate  reverence  with  which  the  memory 
of  those  especially,  who  in  this  branch  toiled,  under  greater  disadvantages, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  very  object  here  recommended. 

The  Undersigned  solicits,  then,  the  particular  attention  of  your  Excellen- 
cy and  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  this  proposition.  He  asks  for  it  no 
more  aid,  of  cdurse,  than  its  intrinsic  worth  seems  to  deserve:  but  it  appears 
to  him  that,  to  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  comparison, 
the  corttrast  between  the  amount  expended  and  benefits  gained  will  be  very 
striking.  Not  many  hundred  dollars  would  be  required  to  arranse  the  ne* 
cessarr  apparatus,  with  the  conveniences,  for  its  etfrliest  trials.    The  fruits 
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of  ten  years'  labour  in  that  obsenratorj  would  »dl  (if  it  is  to  keep  a  profit 
and  loss  account,)  for  five  times  so  much — ^at  the  same  time  that  it  is  exer- 
cising a  moral  influence  incalculablj  more  valuable. 

The  fact,  that  in  this  country  there  has  been  as  yet  no  establishment  oC 
this  kind,  and  that  extensively  indebted  as  our  commerce  is  to  the  labori- 
ous investigations  and  observations  of  citizens  and  governments  abroad,  do 
effort  has  yet  been  made  towards  repayment,  appears  to  offer  strong  gnrandt 
for  the  measure;  and  the  present  crisis  seems  not  unfavourable  for  itsexecs- 
tion.  It  may  be  added,  that  by  no  member  of  our  national  confedencr 
can  the  step  be  with  more  propriety  taken  than  by  Maryland;  who  has  aU 
ready,  within  late  years,  done  so  much  by  a  discreet  liberality  to  foster  not 
only  the  researches  of  pure  science,  but  that  happier  union  of  science  asd 
enterprize,  which  alone  will  render  the  one  valuable— -the  otlier  not^noa- 
vailing." 

A  better  index  to  what  has  been  done  by  the  ^ologtst  during  the  same     J 
period  cannot,  perhaps  be  furnished  than  by  inserting  the  foUowiag  extract     ' 
from  the  report  itself. 

<^It  will  be  remembered  that  the  final  intention  of  the  survey  is,  to  fomitii 
to  the  officer  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  topographical  and  geographial 
map  of  the  state,  on  the  accomplishment  of  his  work,  with  a  complete  sod 
minute  geological  account  of  the  whole  state,  which  will  enable  him  to  in- 
dicate upon  the  new  map  the  localities  of  valuable  mineral  deposites,  as  well 
as  to  exhibit  correctly,  the  limits  of  the  tlifferent  geological  formations,  that 
compose  the  territory  of  Maryland.  Accordin^y,.the  undersigned  has 
never  lost  sight  of  this  final  object  of  his  investigations,  so  that  it  has  been 
his  constant  care  to  collect  as  much  information  in  this  respect  as  possible: 
and  he  flatters  himself  that  he  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  all  the  knowledge 
desirable,  of  such  portions  of  the  state  as  have  been  already  traversed,  and 
over  which  ideological  surveys  have  been  completed.  But  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected of  him  to-  make  those  results  fully  known  at  present,  because 
there  remains  another  important  step  to  be  taken,  namely:  to  connect  the 
results  of  observations  made  in  one  section  of  the  country,  with  those  in 
another;  by  which  many  generalities  of  consequence  mav  be  extended,  cor- 
rected, improved,  or  modified.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  conversant  with 
the  subject,  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  a  system  of  formations,  before  any  comprehensive  description  of  such 
a  system  can  be  given.  Nor  has  it  been  in  the  power  of  the  geologist,  to 
adopt  and  pursue  such  a  plan  of  operations  more  in  accordance  than  the  one 
he  has  followed,  with  this  apparently  most  desirable  mode  of  proceeding; 
his  instructions  having  been  virtually,  to  cause  the  strict  demands  of  sci- 
ence to  yield  to  (lie  paramount  considerations  of  public  favour  and  utility* 
Hence  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  whilst  pursuing  with  great  per- 
sonal interest,  a  series  of  observations,  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  a  desire 
to  render  more  immediately  available  some  important  suggestion,  have  con- 
pel  led  him'  to  obey  calls  upon  him  to  set  on  foot  new  inquiries  in  other  dis- 
tricts. Thus,  whilst  endeavouring  to  determine  the  exact  limits  of  the  three 
tertiary  periods  that  occur  within  our  territory,  and  partly  extend  over  both 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  haying  received  specimens  of  a  valuable  ma- 
terial, forming  part  of  the  secondary  Formations,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
repair  to  this  new  field  of  interest,  to  expedite  the  benefit  that  might  be  de- 
rived from  the  discovery:  some  advantage  being  moreover  expected,  by  di- 
recting the  researches  of  those  interested  in  it,  preparatory  to  the  fatnre 
more  minute  investigations. '^ 
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Tbe  report  appears  fully  to  establish  the  existence  of  green  land  of  the 
age  of  the  New  Jersey  marl,  in  Kent  and  Cecil  counties,  and  intimates  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  same  formation  have  been  discovered  in  the  Po- 
tomac cotfnties. 

In  the  belief  that  the  legislature  which  ordered  the  survey  designed  it  as 
(he  means  for  developing  all  the  advantages  and  riches  of  the  state  for  the 
benefit  of  every  portion  of  her  population,  the  geologist  in  prosecuting  his 
labours,  has  endeavoured  to  embrace  in  his  report  every  prominent  consi- 
deration of  practical  utility  immediately  or  remotely  applicable,  to  the  vari- 
ous interests  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

In  accordance  with  this  understanding  of  his  duties,  he  has  laboured  and 
it  would  seem  successfully,  in  demonstrating  to  the  agriculturists  of  Mary- 
land,  that  they  have  within  their  reach  the  means  of  fertilizing  and  improv- 
ing their  soil  to  any  desirable  extent.  Shell  marl,  green  sand,  oyster  shell 
lime,  are  all  readily  attainable  in  their  respective  localities,  whilst  the  unu- 
sual facilities  of  traosportation  afforded  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  nu- 
merous tributaries  and  inlets,  afford  to  the  farmers  of  both  its  shores,  advan- 
tages, which  are  seldom  equalled,  and  probably  nowhere  surpassed. 

The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are,  it  is  said,  already  beginning  to  avail  them- 
selves of  what  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  former  reports,  and,  if  40,  their 
practical  experience  will  soon  corroborate  thescientinc  intelligence,  which 
pointed  out  to  them  the  sources  of  abundance  and  wealth  so  directly  at  their 
command. 

One  whole  chapter  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  considerations  upon  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  lower  counties,  which  is  too  voluminous  for  in- 
sertion in  your  pages;  I  therefore  extract  the  following  very  interesting  sum- 
mary of  them,  intended  by  the  author  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  fellow 
citizens  to  the  greater  advantages  which  present  themselves  in  their  own 
fair  territory,  than  may  be  found  in  the  ^*far  west''  whither  the  restless  spi- 
rit of  emigration  is  fast  hurrying  a  great  amount  of  the  population. 

*^Such  are  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  lower  counties  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  so  far  as  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  its  suscep- 
tibility of  improvement  are  concerned.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the 
only  incidental  resource  possessed  by  this  section  of  country,  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  facilities  of  obtaining  calcareous  matter  (in  which  the  soil  is  essen- 
tially deficient)  from  the  shell  banks,  oyster  banks,  and  other  sources  al- 
ready referred  to.  But  before  any  hope  can  be  indulged,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  portion  of  the  state  will  avail  themselves  of  these  means  of 
brioginp;  their  lands  into  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  they  seem  to  have 
any  idea  that  they  are  capable  of,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  fatal  impres- 
sion, too  generally  made,  that  the  lime  derived  from  shells  is  of  but  little 
value.  The  result  of  the  inquiries  made  to  disprove  this  opinion,  will  be 
given  ID  the  next  section  of  this  report. 

An  error  equally  fatal  prevails  among  the  citizens  of  Maryland,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  counties  that  have  just  been  passed  in  review,*— «that  they  are  as 
devoid  of  interest  as  they  have  been  believed  to  be  of  resources.  It  is  hop- 
ed that  the  minute,  and,  at  the  same  time,  faithful  account  given  of  them — 
more  minute  than  would  otherwise  have  seemed  necessary — will  have  a 
tendency  to  rectify  the  false  judgment  so  commonly  passed  upon  this  por- 
tion of  our  territory,  and  contribute  likewise  to  cheer  those  of  its  inhabitants 
who  have  t>ecome  disheartened  at  the  present  aspect  of  things,  and  who  are 
too  prone  to  believe  that  their  industry  could  be  better  rewarded  at  a  dis- 
tance." 
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The  imibenM  heaps  of  oyster  shells,  farnislting  vast  flopplies  of  liiiic«  hss 
induced  Prof.  Ducatel  to  deTote  An  entire  chapter,  to  a  conparisoft  of  tbe 
value  of  shell  and  stone  lime— an  opinion  prevalent  among  Marylaad  far- 
mers that  the  former  was  inferior,  for  agricultural  purposes,  to  the  latter,  is 
satisfactoril  j  refuted.  The  analysis  of  the  respective  krndi  of  liide,  showed 
a  decided  advantage  in  the  employment  of  equal  weighis  of  lime  obtaiaed 
from  calcined  shells,  over  that  obtained  from  limestone. 

The  annexed  extract  furnishes  a  general  summary  of  the  comparison;  it  is 
preceded  by  a  particular  account  of  the  analysts  of  ten  specimens  of  Uffle- 
stone,  from  Baltimore,  Harford,  and  Frederick  counties. 

^*lt  will  be  perceived  that  three  out  of  the  ten  are  magnesian  limestoo»; 
all  of  them  contain  more  silica  or  sand  than  has  been  found  in  oyster  sheili, 
and  one,  said  to  be  most  extensively  used  in  Harford  county,  contaiosas 
much  as  eleven  per  cent,  of  inert  matter.  It  follows,  therefore,  that^u 
oyster  shells  are  composed  nearly  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  they  will  afibrd 
a  lime  containing  scarcely  an  appreciable  quantity  of  impurities.  If  well 
burnt,  (which  is  the  case  when  no  effervescence  is  observed  on  treating  theA 
with  a  weak  acid,)  lime  obtained  from  them  may  be  deemed,  with  a  fnc> 
tional  difference,  equal,  weight  for  weight,  to  the  best  stone  lime;  and  is 
their  chemical  composition  does  not  vary,  there  is  nothing  to  be  deducted  from 
the  value  of  the  product  in  consequence  of  the  impurities  that  exist,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  foregoing  table,  in  most  limestones,  and  that  must  necessarilj 
form  a  part  of  the  residue  when  these  are  burnt. 

If  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  products  be  estimated  by  measure,  a 
greater  difference  is  discovered;  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  dispropor- 
tionate difference  in  price.  A  bushel  of  the  best  alum-lime  weighs  from 
ninety  to  a  hundred  pounds;  whereas,  the  same  bulk  of  shell  lime,  qd« 
ground,  weighs  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  pounds,  and  perhaps  when 
ground  would  weigh  eighty  pounds, — ^a  difference  of  from  twenty  to  twentj- 
Ive  per  cent.  But  the  former  costs  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents  at  Bal- 
timore, the  roost  convenient  spot  for  its  delivery  on  tide-water,  where  the 
latter  can  be  had  for  ten  cents;  whilst  farmers,  conveniently  situated  on  the 
bay  side»  might  themselves  burn  the  shells  at  an  expence  not  exceeding  six 
cents  a  bushel.  These  remarks  refer  to  the  lime  obtained  from  recent  or 
fresh  oyster  shells;  but  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  it  and  that 
procured  by  the  burning  of  those  contained  in  the  Indian  shell  banks,  pro- 
vided proper  care  be  taken  to  separate  them  from  the  black  mould  and  dirt 
with  which  they  are  mixed. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  because  alum-lime  has  been  found  to  admit  of 
a  greater  admixture  of  sand  than  shell  lime,  in  the  making  of  mortar,  it  was 
to  be  inferred  that  it  is  correspondingly  better,  or,  as  It  iS  termed,  stronger 
for  agricultural  purposes.     But  this  is  an  unwarrantable  conclusion;  for,  as 
this  circumstance  seems  to  depend  upon  the  peculiar  aggre^tion  among  the 
particles  of  the  lime,  which  prevents  it  from  getting  too  rapidly,  (or,  in  other 
words,  attracting  water  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  sooner  than 
the  wants  of  the  mason  require,)  it  would  appear,  on  the  contrary,  that,  if 
any  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  it,  it  is  adverse  to  the  conclusion;  whilst^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  shell  \me  nts  very  qttickhfh  favoaitble  to 
the  opinion,  entertained  by  some  persons,  of  its  superior  efficacy  in  agricol- 
ture, — it  being  generally  underetood  that  lime  acts  in  the  soil  in  the  coodi* 
tion  of  carbonate  of  lime.     Admitting,  however,  that  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles  in  stone  lime  which  renders*  it  in  generut  coMerthan 
the  lime  obtained  from  shells,  may  better  fit  it  as  a  mechanical  ameudaent 
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tocertaiD  soils,  the  differeDce  is  at  most  as  ono  to  three,  according  to  the 
datum  upoQ  which  its  superioritj  is  predicated;  nameljr,  that  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  mortar,  stone  lime  will  bear  three  times  as  much  sand  as  shell  lime. 
Bat  even  in  this  respect  the  conclusion  is  not  warranted,  except  perhaps 
ia  the  case  of  a  purely  sandy  soil,  in  which  lime  aione  would*  it  is  believedi 
prove  of  little  service." 

The  discovery  of  green  sand,  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  agricultur- 
al history  of  the  state^  on  account  of  its  value  as  a  manure;  and  a  considera- 
ble space  is  devoted  to  its  consideration.  The  author  combats  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  Farmer's  Register,  that  the  fertilizing  properties  of  this 
mart,  are  due  to  the  sulphate  oTlime  which  it  contains,  and  attributes  them, 
>vith  much  reason,  to  the  potassa  found  by  analysis  to  exist  in  it,  adapting 
thus,  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  in  regard  to  the  Jersey  green 
sand.  The  geologists  account  of  this  interesting  formation,,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  micacrous  black  aand  associated  with  it,  will  well  reward  a  careful 
perusal. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  an  examination  of  the 
three  lower  counties  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  but  there  is  a  chap- 
ter containing  a  '^Geological  examination  of  St.  Mary's  county,  in  reference 
to  its  agricultural  resources" — and  a  number  of  localities  of  shell  marl  or 
fossiliferous  deposites  are  pointed  out  which  may  be  made  available.  The 
gypseous  clay  mentioned  in  the  first  report,  is  also  alluded  to  as  doubtlessly 
affording  a  valuable  agricultural  resource.  In  addition  to  the  marl,  St. 
Mary's  county  also  possesses  the  Indian  shell  banks, already  referred  teas 
existing  in  the  Eastern  Shore  counties. 

Under  the  title  ^^Progress  of  the  Geological  survey  of  the  State"  the  ge- 
ologist, gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  extent  of  country  visited  by  him  dur- 
ing his  tour  of  duty.  Twelve  of  the  nineteen  counties  of  the  state  have  been 
visited,  and  six  of  them,  it  is  said,  thoroughly  examined  so  far  as  the  pur- 
poses of  the  survey  appear  to  require. 

It  is  believed  that  this  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  report,  will  suf- 
fice to  justify  the  assertion  made  at  the  commencement  of  this  notice,  that  the 
industry,  skill,  and  scientific  attainments  of  the  gentlemen  employed  by  the 
state  of  Maryland,  are  such  as  eminently  qualify  them  to  execute  the  task 
which  they  have  undertaken.  And  should  the  citizens  of  that  state  duly 
appreciate  and  employ  the  resources  at  their  command,  prosperity  and 
wealth  will  abound  in  situations  where  the  soil  has  been  hitherto  deemed  as 
of  but  little  value;  the  same  rich  treasures  being  within  their  reach  which 
were  so  long  unknown  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  which,  since  their 
value  has  been  known,  has  caused  the  wilderness 'to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

It  appears  from  information  which  ma^  be  relied  on,  that  the  able  manner 
in  which  Prof.  Ducatel  has  discharged  his  duty,  and  the  judicious  construc- 
tion which  he  has  placed  upon  the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  have  already 
much  more  than  repaid  the  expenses  which  have  or  will  attend  the  examina- 
tion. Lands  have  risen  in  value,  new  products  are  beginning  to  be  obtained 
from  the  soil,  and  instead  of  exhausting  its  fertility  by  continued  cultiva- 
tion, without  the  attempt  at  renewing  it,  the  means  pointed  out  have  been 
resorted  tOy  by  which  it  may  regain  its  original  vigour,  and  even  the  **old 
fields"  again  become  laden  with  harvests.  From  present  indications,  it  ap- 
pears almost  certain  that  the  splendid  schemes  of  Internal  ImprovementB, 
now  projected  by  the  state  of  Maryland,  will  be  carried  into  operation  at  a 
very  early  day,  thus  affording  the  means  of  communication  throughout  the 
larger  portion  of  her  territorry.    The  fruits  of  the  husbandman's  labour,  and 
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tte  nioeral  treasares  from  the  mine,  ivith  which  Bhe  appears  to  be  libeitllj 
aapplied,  will  thus  find  a  ready  market.  And  we  may  fairly  hope  thatwben 
the  blessiugs  which  must  result  from  such  inproremeiitsare  fally  experienc- 
ed, it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  will  be  due  tot)i«Be 
branches  of  science,  without  whose  aid  the  hidden  treasure  would  Bever 
have  been  brought  into  view;  and  that  a  flourishing  community  wiU|  in  its 
lum,  contribute  liberally  to  their  further  advancement. 

A  Fribnd  to  Ini*erkal  iMPaovBMBirr. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — We  had  read  with  much  pleasure  the  Report  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  notice*  and  had  marked  for  abstract  aod 
insertion  in  the  Journal,  most  of  the  passages  quoted  by  our  correspond eot, 
which  we  should  have  accompanied  with  such  Vemarks  as  might  have  appear- 
ed to  us  pertinent;  we,  however,  have  preferred  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  1^ 
hours  of  others,  which,  we  believe,  will  also  be  equally  acceptable  to  oar 
readers. 


Note  on  the  oeeurrenee  of  Biiuminous  Coal  near  the  eity  of  Havana^  in 

Cuba;  6y  R.  C.  Taylor,  Mining  Engineer. 

TO  THE  COXXITTIK  O^  fT7BUCAtlOSB. 

Gentlemen: — I  observe  with  much  interest  the  notice  of  your  corres- 
pondent, in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  (p.  SfS] 
of  apian  for  extensively  working  the  beds  of  bituminous  coal  in  Illinois. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  an  abundant  supply  of  coal,  of  the  quality  be 
describes,  will  be  of  great  public  utility  in  the  South, — will  supersede,  for 
tnany  purposes,  the  employment  of  other  fuel; — and  will  have  a  widely  ex- 
tended market,  even  down  to  New  Orleans,  to  the  great  private  advantage 
also,  I  trust,  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  put  this  undertaking;  in  execution. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  Illinois  coal  will  form  a  large  articleof 
export,  to  the  Havana  for  instance,  as  your  correspondent  suggests.  The  a* 
iatence  of  extensive  veins  of  coal  within  the  tropics  is  now  established.  Pro- 
bably it  is  not  yet  generally  known,  that  there  have  been  recent  discoveries 
of  coal,  of  very  extraordinary  quality,  at  at  least  two  points  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  near  the  Havana.  One  of  these  is  only  three  leagues  from  thatcitj, 
and  two  miles  from  the  sea  at  a  place  of  embarkation.  This  mine  has  verj 
recently  been  investigated  by  Mr.  Clemson  and  myself,  and  forms  the  sott- 
ject  of  a  joint  report  to  the  proprietors,  on  the  quality,  quantity,  and  mode 
of  working  it  efficiently. 

I  do  not  enter  into  a  description  of  this  singular  coal,  because  we  are  fctr 
paring  a  separate  communication  for  a  scientific  institution. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  coal,  which  contains  so  remarkable  i 
proportion  of  bitumen,  will  be  exported  from  the  Havana  to  most  of  the 
ports  on  the  southern  extremity  of  this  continent. 

I  may  add  that  coal  occurs  near  the  north-east  end  of  Jamaica.  Mr. 
De  la  Beche  informs  me,  however,  that  these  coal  seams  are  very  thin,  aod 
that  none  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  render  them  worth  working  have  been 
discovered. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  respectfully, 

Philadelphia,  July  IS,  1836.  Richard  C,  Tatlox. 
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FrjHiklto  Iii0tlt«te. 

Committee  on  Soienob  aud  the  Arts. 
Rqiort  on  Ues$r8.  QartM  and  Easiuri€h*8  Loeomotive  Steam  Engin$$^ 

The  Conmiittee  on  Science  and  the  Arti,  conttituted  by  the  Fnnkltn  Institute  of  the 
State  of  Penmiylvaniafor  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  to  whom  was  referred 
for  examination,  the  Locomotive  Engines  made  by  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Eastwick, 
REPORT:— 

That  they  have  examiDed  one  of  these  engines  now  in  progress  of  con- 
straction,  at  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Eastwick,  and  witnessed  the 
performance  of  another  which  has  been  completed  and  placed  on  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Trenton  Rail  Road  for  trial. 

They  are  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  outside  connections,  the 
general  arrangement  being  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Baldwin, 
with  some  nKMifications,  howeveri  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  them  a 
distinct  and  original  character.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  is  in  the 
manner  of  reversing.  This  operation  is  performed  in  the  different  engines 
heretofore  in  use,  by  various  contrivances,  all  of  which  involve  the  neces- 
sity of  ungearing  the  connection  of  the  eccentric  rods  with  the  rock  shafts: 
consequenti  V  their  action  depends  upon  the  contingency  of  throwing  these 
parts  again  into  gear,  which  can  be  effected  only  at  particular  points  in  the 
revolution  of  the  eccentrics. 

In  the  engines  under  consideration,  the  reversing  is  performed  by  means 
of  movable  valve  seats,  which  are  placed  between  the  slides  and  the  true 
seats,  and  connected  with  hand  levers  by  rods  passing  through  stuffing 
boxes  in  the  steam  chest 

In  each  movable  seat  are  five  passages,  four  of  which  are  steam  ways 
and  one  for  the  exhaust;  two  of  the  steam  ways  and  the  exhaust  opening 
pass  directly  through  the  seat,  the  other  two  steam  ways  pass  only  about 
one-third  through,  and  communicate  with  chambers  which  form  oblique 
passages  from  one  end  of  the  seat  to  the  other,  so  that  the  steam  which 
enters  the  upper  opening  at  one  end  of  the  seat,  escapes  by  the  lower  open- 
ing at  the  opposite  end. 

When  the  movable  seat  is  so  adjusted  that  the  direct  passages  coincide 
with  the  openings  In  the  true  seat,  the  action  of  the  valve  is  similar  to  the 
common  snort  slide:  but  if  the  seat  be  shifted,  so  that  the  communication 
shall  be  through  the  oblique  passages,  the  course  of  the  steam  to  the  cylin- 
der will  be  reversed  without  any  change  in  the  motion  of  the  slide.  This 
arrangement  possesses  the  merit  of  simplicity  in  a  high  degree,  and  as  its 
action  does  not  depend  upon  any  contingency,  the  engine  can  be  reversed 
with  certainty  and  precision.  A  small  loss  of  steam  results  from  the 
increased  thickness  or  the  valve  seat,  but  it  is  believed  the  amount  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  produce  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  power  of  the  engine. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  inequality  of  wear  to  which  the  movable 
seat  will  be  subjected  in  its  different  positions,  must  render  its  surface 
irregular,  and  impair  the  tightness  of  the  valve;  some  inconvenience  may 
arise  from  this  source,  the  extent  of  which  can  be  determined  only  by^ex- 
perience;  it  is  not  apprehended,  however,  that  the  evil  will  be  of  a  serious 
nature. 

The  situation  of  the  cylinders  and  driving  wheels  in  engines,  with  out^ 
side  connections,  allows  a  leverage  to  the  working  strain  which  very  much 
increases  the  wear  between  the  driving  axles  and  their  boxes,  and  also 
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twists  the  frame  out  of  its  proper  form.  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Butwick 
have  endeavored  to  ^ard  against  the  injury  resulting,  from  this  cause  bj 
some  slight  changes  in  the  parts  most  exposed  to  its  effects. 

Instead  of  turning  down  the  bearings  of  the  driving  axle  to  obtain  t 
shoulder  for  pre vien ting  lateral  motion  in  the  axle,  they  leave  the  axle  iti 
full  size  throughout,  and  provide  against  lateral  motion  by  facing  the  hobi 
of  the  wheels,  so  as  to  form  shoulders  which  bear  against  the  outer  ends  of 
the  boxes.  The  increased  extent  of  bearing  surface  which  is  thus  obtiined 
both  within  the  boxes  and  at  their  ends,  enables  them  to  resist  more  effec- 
tually, the  thrust  of  the  engine  and  adds  to  their  durability. 

The  firmness  of  the  whole  machine  has  been  increased  by  bracing  tbe 
cylinders  to  the  fire  box,  and  bolting  to  the  under  side  of  the  frame  a  strooe 
plate  of  iron,  which  passes  entirely  around  it  and  is  secured  to  tbe  pall 
bar. 

The  Committee  have  been  informed  that  the  engine  which  is  upon  the 
Trenton  Road,  has  given  entire  satisfaction  during  a  trial  of  several  weeb 
constant  service;  the  exhibition  of  its  performance  witnessed  by  them  was 
highly  gratifying,  and  they  feel  themselves  warranted  in  saying  that  these 
engines  afford  evidence  of  ability  to  manufacture  locomotives  equal  to  loj 
in  the  country  for  excellence  of  workmanship  and  general  finish. 
By  order  of  the  committee. 

July  14, 1836.  William  Hamilton,  Jletuary, 


Rtpori  en  Mr,  Frutznum^s  Lever  Lock  and  Key. 
The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  constituted  by  tbe  Franklin  Institute  of  tbe 
State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  to  whom  was  referred 
for  examination,  the  Lever  Lock  and  Key,  invented  by  Mr.  Prutzman  of  Phiiidei- 
phia,  REPOBT.^ 

That  they  have  exainined  the  lock  and  key  and  find  it  to  be  a  specimen 
of  both  ingenuity  and  workmanship. 
The  main  feature  in  the  lock  is  the  manner  of  securing  the  bolt,  so  as  to 

Srevent  its  being  operated  on  by  means  of  a  pick^  and  to  prevent  a  key 
eing  fitted  to  it  unless  in  detached  parts.  The  lock  is  arranged  with 
tumblers  workins  vertically,  and  horizontally,  so  as  to  secure  the  £>lt  in  its 
position,  when  locked  or  unlocked.  The  tumblers  are  operated  on  by 
means  of  a  lever  inserted  in  the  bit  of  the  key,  and  working  on  a  centre. 
This  lever  is  put  in  motion  by  a  plate  so  arranged  in  the  lock,  as  to  pass 
into  one  of  the  wards  of  the  Key,  and  press  the  lever  towards  the  barrel  or 
stem.  One  end  of  this  lever  acts  on  a  projection  raised  on  one  of  the 
tumblers,  causing  it  to  descend,  whilst  a  portion  of  the  key  acts  on  s 
parallel  tumbler,  causing  it  to  ascend,  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever  acts 
on  a  horizontal  tumbler,  and  thereby  relieves  the  bolt.  When  the  bolt  is 
shut  the  tumblers  resume  their  iormer  position  and  secure  it  in  its  place. 
A  lever  is  placed  between  the  two  parallel  tumblers  and  working  on  a  ceo* 
tre,  the  bolt  is  secured  at  one  end  and  moved  by  means  of  a  key  at  the  other 
causing  the  bolt  to  move  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  key. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  lock  is  simple  and  good,  and  we  may  add 
the  best  that  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee.  From  the  comooB 
key  an  impression  may  be  taken  so  as  to  form  a  duplicate,  but  from  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  of  a  key,  with  a  lever  inserted,  it  will  not  be  practicable, 
owing  to  the  great  accuracy  required  in  the  formation  of  the  lever. 
Mr.  Prutzman  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  his  ingenuity.   The 
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Committee  undentand'that  ievertl  oF  the  locks  are  at  present  in  nsei  ooe 

in  the  banking  house  of  the  U.  S.  Bank»  and  others  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

The  Committee  recommend  it  to  the  public,  particularly  to  Bank  directors. 

Bj  order  of  the  committee. 

May  12,  1836.  William  Hamilton^  Actuary. 

Report  on  Mr.  RaubU  SlearA  Gauge, 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  constituted  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
.    the  State  of  Penniylvania  for  the  promotion  of  the  Meebanio  Arts  to  whoitf  was 
referred  for  examination,  Mr.  Raub's  Steam  Gauge,  REPOBT: — 

That  Mr.  ^ub's  Steam  Gauge  consists  of  a  safety  valve  or  piston,  dif- 
fering iQ  no  essential  feature  from  ordinary  safety  valves,  except  that  there 
is  connected  with  it,  by  means  of  a  lever,  a  weight,  suspended  m  the  water 
of  the  boiler,  in  such  manner  that  when  the- water  gets  below  a  certain  point, 
at  which  the  weight  is  placed,  the  increased  power  of  the  weight,  arising 
from  its  losing  the  support  of  the  water,  assists  Hi  opening  the  safetj  valve. 
The  practical  eflfect  is  this:— *lf  the  safety  valve  is  so  graduated  that 
steam  will  be  blown  oflfata  certain  pressure,  saj  seventy-five  pounds  to  the 
inch,  when  the  boiler  is  properly  filled  with  water,  it  will  escape  at  a  lower 
pressure,  say  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  to  the  inch,  according  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  weight,  when  the  water  is  too  low.  In  this  way  it  is  proposed  to 
avoid  the  explosions*  or  other  evil  effects  which  might  arise  from  a  portion 
of  the  boiler  becoming  bare  of  water  and  heated  to  a  high  degree. 

The  principle  on  which  the  weight  acts,  is  like  that  of  the  floats  which 
have  been  heretofore  used,  to  show  the  height  of  water  in  the  boiler,  except 
that  the  weight  in  Mr.  Raub's  machine  is  connected  with  the  ordinary 
safety  valve,  and  the  steam  is  blown  off  in  large  quantities  when  the  water 
is  too  low,  instead  of  a  simple  alarm  being  sounded. 

The  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  is  whetherthis  cora» 
bination,  is  advantageous.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  blowing 
oft*  of  a  quantity  of  steam  when  the  water  is  deficient  in  the  boiler,  is  not 
pernicious,  as  tending  still  more  to  exhaust  the  water}  and  whether  the  old 
application  of  the  float  to  regulate  the  supply  of  water  ia  not  better. 
Waving  these  questions,  however,  it  appears  evident  to  the  Committee 
that  if  a  weight  or  float  is  to  be  used  to  cause  the  escape  of  steam,  when  the 
water  is  too  low,  it  is  better  to  have  it  attached  to  a  separate  valve,  instead 
of  being  connected  with  the  ordinary  safety  valve;  because  on  the  latter  plan 
it  will  not  operate  when  the  steam  is  at  a  low  density  or  pressure,  although 
the  water  be  deficient;  and  because  when  it  does  operate,  the  engineer 
cannot  know  whether  its  action  is  in  consequence  of  the  water  being  too 
low,  or  the  steam  too  high.  Hence  the  advantages  usually  anticipated  from 
the  use  of  floats,  cannot  be  rpalized  from  this  machine. 

Whether  floats  or  weights  can  safely  be  relied  on  for  showing  the  low 
state  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  for  obviating  its  effects,  is  a  question 
of  experience  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Raub  does  not  claim  to  have  originated  them,  but  to  have  made  an  improve- 
ment in  their  application:  and  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  the  Committee 
are  not  satisfied  that  his  steam  gauge,  in  its  present  form,  will  be  found 
practically  advantageous. 

By  order  of  the  committee. 

Matf  12,  18S6.  William  Hamilton,  Jletuary. 
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AMERICAN   PATENTS. 

LIST  OF  AMSRICAir  PATENTS  WHICH  ISSUED  IV  FEBRUARTt   18301 

fFUh  Bemarks  and  Exempiifieaiioni  by  the  EUtor. 


1.  For  a  Machine  /or  peeling  Apples  and  Peaches;  J.  W.  Hatclh 
er,  Bedford  county,  Virginia,  February  3. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  siith  peeling  macbioe  that  has  been  patea- 
ted,  and  we  do  not  think  it  anj  improvement  upon  the  first,  which  was  thai 
of  Moses  Coates,  obtained  in  1803.  The  one  before  us,  has  a  spindle,  with  a 
fork  to  receive  the  apple,  a  second  spindle  with  an  endless  screw,  a  co|^ 
wheel,  pinion,  whirl  and  band,  and  other  appendages  tor  moving  the  knife; 
the  apparatus  for  moving  the  knife  is  the  onlj  part  claimed. 

2.  For  a  Cooking  Stove;  J.  R.  Cochran,  Francestown,  HiUsbofxiogb 
county.  New  Hampshire,  February  3. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  stove  worthy  of  special  notice,  its  virtues  depend- 
ing upon  the  particular  arrangement  of  the  passages  for  heated  air,  and  the 
dampers  or  valves.  The  claims  are  to  *Hhe  form  and  constructioo  of  the 
apertures  for  the  passage  of  the  6re,  and  the  dampers  for  closing  either  of 
them,  or  the  passage  under  the  oven,  and  the  division  of  the  pamages  for 
fire,  by  partitions,  whereby  the  whole  volume  of  fire  is  thrown  on  one  nde 
of  the  stove,  and  a  greater  heat  thus  produced  on  that  side,  and  vanoos 
degrees  are  produced  in  different  parts  of  the  stove  at  the  same  time,  sait- 
able  for  the  different  processes  of  cooking,  and  with  less  fuel  than  in  aoj 
other  stove  of  equal  dimensions.''  As  one  object  professed  to  be  attained 
In  a  new  cooking  stove  Is,  In  nearly  every  case,  to  save  fuel,  we  shall,  bj 
the  time  we  have  another  five  hundred  stoves  patented,  not  only  save  the 
whole,  bat  have  some  to  spare,  should  each  of  them  save  a  little  upwards 
of  one  five  hundredth  part  only. 

8.  For  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  Manufacturing'  Rope  and 
Cordage;  William  Fanning,  city  of  New  York,  February  3.  (See 
specification.) 

4.  For  a  Cooking  Stove;  Daniel  Williams,  Scaghticoke,  Rensselear 
county,  New  York,  February  3. 

This  stove  resembles,  in  form,  a  number  of  other  cast-iron  cookiog 
stoves,  having  a  body  nearly  rectangular,  a  fire  place  furnished  with 
folding  doors,  an  oven  similarly  furnished  above  it,  and  openings  to* 
wards  the  back  of  the  top  plate,  for  cooking  utensils.  Its  claim  to  novelty 
consists  in  making  the  fire  place  a  sliding  drawer,  which  can  be  brought 
forward  upon  the  bottom  plate;  this  drawer  has  a  grate  upon  which  the 
fuel  is  sustained,  and  a  top  plate,  perforated  for  cooking  utensils.  When 
pushed  in,  there  is,  necessarily,  a  double  plate  between  the  fire  and  the 
Interior  of  the  oven. 

The  claims  are  to  the  movable,  sliding  fire  place,  the  manner  of  con- 
necting It  with  the  other  parts  of  the  stove,  and  particularly  to  the  obtiun- 
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ing  by  its  means,  a  doable  bottom  to  the  oyeo,  and  thereby  regalating  the 
intcDsitj  of  the  heat;  the  pro? isions  for  carrying  off  the  steami  Slc 


5.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Cultivator}  James  W.  Garnet,  Loret- 
to,  Essex  county,  Virginia,  February  3. 

This  is  called  an  improvement  on  the  X,  or  Echelon  Cultivator.  ^^  It 
consists  of  a  curved  cast-iron,  marked  No.  3,  having  in  the  underside  two 
dovetail  grooves,  which  the  wrought  iron  marked  No.  4,  [shown  in  the 
drawing]  is  made  to  fit,  so  that  when  one  point  is  worn  out  the  other  may 
he  turned.  Four  of  these  are  fixed  in  a  bar  of  wood  diagonally,  at  an  angfe 
of  45^^  to  a  straight  beam  of  the  length  and  size  of  a  common  plough  beam 
for  a  single  horse." 

^  For  a  Machine  for  Shelling  Corn;  Isaac  A.  Hedges,  Elmira, 
Tioga  county,  New  York,  February  ^ 

This  machine.  In  its  general  principles,  resembles  the  first  shelling  ma- 
chiae  which  was  patented.  It  has  a  revolving  cylinder  and  a  concave, 
between  which  the  ears  of  corn  are  to  be  shelled.  The  cylinder  is  to  be 
forsied  of  cast-iron  staves,  having  teeth  upon  it,  and  the  concave  is  also  of 
cast-iron  staves,  with  spaces  between  them  for  the  escape  of  the  grains  of 
corn;  the  concave  is  borne  up  by  springs.  The  ears  are  to  be  put  into  a 
hopper  above  the  cylinder,  and  to  be  conducted  through  a  proper  aperture 
to  the  shelling  part.  The  claim  is  to  ^'the  concave  cylindrical  surface  by 
a  combination  of  staves,  with  springs  attached  as  herein  described;  and  the 
application  of  such  surface  so  formed  to  the  purposes  of  corn  shelling;  as 
also  the  application  of  such  surface  to  a  cylinder  for  the  same  purpose.'* 

T.  For  an  Oven  to  be  used  over  the  common  Fire  Place;  Samuel 
Pollard,  Orono^  PeDobscot  county,  Maine,  February  3. 

This  patent  is  taken  for  an  improvement  upon  the  oven  patented  by  the 
same  person  in  June,  1835,  and  noticed  at  page  46,  vol.  XVil.  The  sneet- 
Iron  oven  is  placed,  as  before,  across  the  chimney,  above  its  throat,  and  in 
addition  to  tne  flue  leading  to  it,  about  level  with  the  surface  of  the  fire, 
there  is  a  second  flue  near  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  which  is  closed  by  a 
door.  A  grate  is  fixed  in  the  flue  to  sustain  fuel,  that  a  fire  may  be  lighted 
there  when  there  is  none  in  the  fire  place.  The  claim  is  to  *Hhe  introduc- 
tion of  the  second  described  flue,  damper,  and  grate;  the  outside  cylinder 
and  the  damper  above^  or  on  the  top  of  it,  these  being  the  additions  now 
made,  as  improvements.^'  The  second  cylinder  forms  the  flue  around  the 
oven,  and  Is  like  that  in  common  use  in  similar  ovens  set  in  jambs. 


6.  For  an  impirovement  in  Saw  Mills;  George  W.  Black,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Tennessee,  February  3. 

The  object  in  constructing  this  mill  is  to  apply  the  power  above  the  sur* 
face  of  the  ground.  The  main  cog  wheel,  driven  by  any  suitable  power, 
gears  into  a  pinion  on  a  pitman  shaft  above  the  sills,  the  pitman  extending 
thence  to  a  rocking  shaft  which  gives  motion  to  the  saw  frame,  hung  in  the 
Qsual  way.  The  claim  is  to  the  horizontal  pitman  and  its  appurtenances, 
including  *^the  entire  mode  of  driving  the  saw,  or  saws,  and  the  mode  of 
Applying  the  power  to  them,"  in  which  the  patentee  perceives  numerouf 
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adT«Qtages»  which  we  apprehend  will  not  be  jrealized  in  muij  titnatifliia, 
and  no  where,  assuredljr,  where  water  power  U  employed. 

9.  For  a  Straw  Cutter;  Isaac  S.  Wright,  Elbridge,  Onondaga  coun- 
ty, New  York,  February  3.     (See  specification.) 

10.  For  a  Machine  for  Harvesting^  Thrashing,  and  Cleaning 
Grain;  Eliakim  Bnggs  and  George  W.  Carpenter,  Covington,  FrankliD 
county,  New  York,  February  5. 

.  This  machine  is  to  ran  on  four  wheels,  like  wagon  wheels,  the  adhesion 
of  the  hind  wheels  to  the  ground  carrying  revolving  scythes,  a  cy Under 
thrashing  machine,  and  other  appurtenances.  The  apparatus  is  wX  fully 
described,  and  we  are  very  apprehensive  that  it  had  not  been  fairly  tried 
before  being  patented,  as  we  are  of  opinion  that  its  promise  upon  paper 
would  not  be  realized  in  the  wheat  field.  Its  power  to  cut,  convey,  thrash, 
and  clean  grain,  and  the  satisfactory  concurrent  action  of  all  its  parts, 
Would  not,  we  think,  have  given  it  a  passport  to  the  Patent  Office. 

The  claim  is  to  ^the  manner  and  principles  of  applying  the  power  o(  a 
team  to  cutting,  thrashing,  and  cleaning  grain,  by  moving  forward  the 
machine;  of  cutting  grain,  of  carrying  it  to  the  thrasher,  of  thrashing,  and 
of  cleaning  grain,  by  power  so  applied.**  This  claim  does  not,  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness,  state  the.  particnlar  machinery  for  effecting  the  object, 
refers  to  no  individual  part  of  it,  but  appears  to  relate  more  to  tbe  ead 
than  to  the  means,  whilst  the  latter  is  the  only  thing  patentable. 

11.  For  an  improved  Saddle  Tree;  Andrew  R.  McBride,  William- 
son county,  Tennessee,  February  5. 

This  saddle  tree  is  to  be  made  of  four  pieces  of  wood  only.  The  crotch 
or  front  piece  is  to  be  formed  from  the  natural  growth  of  the  timber.  The 
cantle  is  also  to  be  a  single  piece,  and  these  are  to  be  connected  by  the  two 
side  pieces.  Whether  the  crotch  is  to  be  made  from  a  crotch,  or  how  the 
natural  growth  is  to  be  obtained,  we  do  not  learn,  nor  are  the  directions 
given,  in  general,  specific  in  their  character;  the  claim  is  entirely  omitted, 
and  we  are  left,  therefore,  to  infer,  for  ourselves,  what  it  is  intended  to 
patent. 

13.  For  a  Horse  Rake  for  Hay  and  Grain;  Joseph  W.  Webls 
Mount  Morris,  Livingston  county,  New  York,  February  5. 

Behind  an  axletree  with  two  wheels,  there  is  a  frame  which  sustains  the 
rake-frame,  and  the  latter  slides  up  and  down  between  cheeks,  furnished 
with  grooves  for  that  purpose;  upon  the  t>ottom  edge  of  the  rake-frame  tre 
teeth,  curved  forward  and  reaching  to  the  ground;  a  man  stationed  on  a 
platform  above  the  axle  tree,  raises  the  rake-frame  by  means  of  a  lever,  when 
it  has  collected  the  desired  quantity,  and  thus  deposites  it.  The  points  of  the 
rake  teeth  curve  back  suddenly  to  prevent  their  catching  in  tbe  ground, 
'  The  claim  is  to  ''the  manner  of  raising  or  depressing  the  rake  at  pleasure, 
by  means  of  the  perpendicular  grooves  and  the  l^er;  and  the  manner  of 
curving  the  teeth  backwards,  for  the  purpose  set  forth/' 

13.  For  a  Machine  for  cleaning  smut  from  Buckwheat  and  JRke; 

Samuel  Richardson,  Elnoira,  Tioga  county.  New  ITork,  Februarv  5.  . 

It  is  very  well  that  the  patentee  seta  forth  no  exclusive  claim  to  this  ms« 
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chiDe,  u,  were  he  to  do  to,  he  would  encounter  a  host  of  competiton.  The 
whole  coDftistt  of  a  hollow  east-iron  cone,  in  which  runa  a  conical  nntt  both 
properlj  grooTed,  in  the  well  known  old  coffee  mill  faahion. 

14L  For  a  Press  for  Cotion^  TobaceOf  Src.;  Azd  M.  McLean,  Ru8- 
aelyiUe,  Logan  county,  Kentucky,  February  5. 

This  preM  conaiits  of  a  lever  working  on  a  fulcrum  between  two  opri^t 
poita,  the  articles  to  be  pressed  beine  placed  under  the  lever,  and  resting 
on  sills,  or  a  platform  on  the  ground.  A  rack  and  pinion  below  the  long 
end  of  the  lever  serves  to  raise  or  lower  it;  and  the  improvement  claimed 
consists  in  estending  the  lever  bejond  the  uprights,  so  that  it  shall  have  a 
short  arm  projecting  out  for  enough  to  press  the  articles  by  the  elevation  of 
the  long  arm,  as  they  are  pressed  on  the  opposite  side  by  its  depression. 

15.  For  a  Horse  Power;  Dudley  Marvin,  Canandaigua,  Ontario 
county.  New  York,  February  5.  » 

This  machine  is,  in  its  general  construction,  like  many  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  consisting  of  an  endless  chain  floor  upon  which  the  animal  walks, 
which  floor  is  sustained  by  friction  rollers  running  upon  ways,  and  connect- 
ed so  as  to  form  endless  chains;  it  is  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  these 
are  pot  together,  upon  which  the  patentee  must  depend  to  sustain  a  claim, 
and  he  says,  *4  confine  my  claim  to  the  particular  manner  in  which  I  con- 
struct the  power  chain,  and  the  friction  chain,  as  described*  together  with 
their  combmation  with  those  accessary  parts  which  are  necessary  to  their 
action.  I  do  not  claim  either  of  the  individual  parts  as  separate  and  un- 
combined.'* 


16.  For  a  Chum;  Hezekiah  Roberts,  Seneca  Falk,  Seneca  countyi 
New  York,  February  5. 

A  vertical  churn  is  to  have  the  dasher  made  to  revolve  alternately  in 
reversed  directions,  by  means  of  a  double  strap,  the  two  ends  of  which  are 
wound  round  the  shaft,  and  are  alternately  acted  upon.  To  produce  this 
motion,  the  patentee  employs  a  wheel  and  pinion,  on  the  shaft  jof  the  latter 
of  which  there  is  a  cranlc  and  fly  wheel.  A  pitman  from  the  crank  is  made 
to  vibrate  a  wheel  which  communicates  the  alternating  revolution  by  means 
of  the  straps.  The  claim  is  to  ^^the  crank,  connecting  rod,  spur  wheel, 
pinion,  and  balance  wheel.''    All  of  which  are  well  known  affairs. 


17.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Process  of  preparing  bark  and  ob^ 
tainifiK  the  extract  therefrom;  Daniel  Williams,  Boston,  Maasachu- 
aetts,  February  5. 

We  are  informed  that  the  bark  is  to  be  first  divested  of  its  outer  part, 
after  which  the  inner  bark  is  to  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  the  tanning 
principle  extracted  therefrom  by  boiling,  or  by  steam;  the  water  is  then 
evaporated  and  the  extract  fit  for  use.  The  thing  claimed  is  the  extracting 
tannin  from  the  inner  bark  cut  into  pieces,  instead  of  grinding  or  pulver- 
izing it,  by  which  means,  it  is  said,  the  extract  is  more  pure,  being  free 
from  the  admixture  of  the  minute  particles  which  remain  in  it  when  pro* 
cured  from  the  ground  material. 

How  many  thousand  times  the  chemist  has  thus  obtained  the  extract  of 
bark  io  his  laboratory,  we  cannot  tell,  but  certainly  more  frequently  than 
from  the  pulverized  material. 


18..  For  an  improTement  in  the  Cotton  Saw  Oin;  Wiffiam  and  JamA 
M'Creight,Winn8borough|  Fairfield  district^  Sonth  Carolina,  Februarys. 

The  gin  retains  its  usual  ferm,  bat  the  natentees  claim,  **First,  a  mofa- 
ble  breast;  second,  sliding  ribs,  and  thira,  the  centres  of  the  brush,  and 
the  pirota  on  which  thej  turn,"  which  improvements,  they  say,  render  the 
apparatus  more  durable,  and  more  easily  kept  in  order. 

<*Tfae  breast  is  hung  to  the  front  of  the  gin  with  two  hinges,  and  can 
always  be  raised  so  as  to  get  at  the  saws,"  when  they  require  any  attentioo. 
The  sliding  ribs  are  so  called,  because  they  are  made  so  aa  to  shift,  or 
slide,  and  eipose  new  portions  of  them  to  the  action  of  the  seed,  so  that 
they  may  be  shifted  endwise  four  or  five  times,  before  they  require  to  be 
renewed;  they  are  confined  at  their  ends  by  screwed  cleats,  which  are 
loosened  when  the  ribs  are  to  be  shifted.  The  pivots  of  the  brush  are 
made  of  square  cast-steel,  pointed  at  each  end,  and  fixed  in  a  manner 
which  allows  of  their  being  shifted  readily  when  one  end  is  worn. 

19.  For  an  improvement  upon  a  Oriat  Mill;  William  and  James 
M'CreightyWinnsborough,  Fairfield  district,  South  Carolina,  February  5. 

This  is  said  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  grist  mill,  patented  by  Ed. 
Newman,  in  February,  1827. 

The  improvement  consists  in  the  lengthening  of  the  spindle  to  twice 
the  original  amount,  and  in  the  mode  of  fixing  and  regulating  the  hard 
wood  bushes  which  bear  against  it.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  par- 
ticularize the  mode  of  fixing  the  hard  wood  for  this  purpose,  but  will  lDer^ 
,ly  say  that  the  bush  consists  of  four  pieces,  standing  endwise  against  the 
spindle,  confined  in  their  places,  and  regulated  in  their  bearing,  by  means 
of  screws. 


20.  For  an  improvement  in  Zoc/^mo/ive  5'/eam  Engines;  Henry  R. 
Campbell,  Northern  Liberties,  Philadelphia  county,  Pennsylvania,  Feb- 
ruary 5. 

^*My  improvement  consists  in  the  combination  and  application  to  each 
locomotive  steam  engine,  of  two  pair  of  driving  or  propelling  wheels,  and 
two  pair  of  guide  wheels.  \  also  claim  as  a  modification,  and  as  a  part  of 
my  improvement,  the  combination  and  application  to  each  locomotive  stean 
engine,  of  two  pairs  of  driving  or  propelling  wheels,  and  one  pair  of  guide 
wheels.'  What  I  denominate  guide  wheels^  are  those  which  carry  a  portion 
of  the  weight  of  the  engine  and  conduct  it  along  the  rail  road,  withoat 
direct  connexion  with  the  driving  wheels." 

The  objects  in  view  are  to  increase  the  weight  and  power  of  the  engine; 
to  extend  its  bearing  and  weight  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  road;  to  in- 
crease the  adhesion  by  doubling  the  number  of  driving  wheels;  ''to 
increase  the  facility  of  turning  curves  by  compounding  the  leverage  of  the 
engine  upon  the  flanches  of  the  wheels  against  the  edges  of  the  rails;"  to 
reduce  tlie  wear  and  tear,  and  consequently  the  expense  of  transportation 
on  raiUroads. 


21.  For  a  Bee  Hive;  James  W.  Hubbard,  Canterbury,  Merrimac 
county,  New  Hampshire,  February  5. 
There  is  not  any  thing  in  the  contrivance  of  this  hive  which  appears  to 
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nerit  particular  notice,  the  thing  clatoied  is  a  mere  trifling  matter  of 
arrangement 

22.  For  Flasks  for  moulding  hallow  bulge  Wares  Lewis  H.  Maus, 
Danville,  Columbia  county,  Pennsylvania,  February  5. 

At  page  60  of  the  last  volume^  we  published  the  specification  of  a  patent 
obtained  by  David  Stewart  of  Danville,  under  a  title,  and  for  a  purpose, 
similar  to  the  foregoing.  We  have  not  had  time  to  compare  the  two  plana 
with  all  that  care  which  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  point  out  their  resem- 
blances and  differences,  but  our  present  impression  is,  that  they  are  sub- 
stantially the  same.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a  distinct  claim  made, 
pointing  out  the  particulars  of  the  improvement,  as  majr  be  seen  by  turning 
to  the  specification;  in  that  before  us,  certain  peculiarities  in  the  plan 
pursued  are  spoken  of,  but  there  is  not  any  formal  claimi  although  one  may 
probably  be  made  out  by  construction*  \Ve  shall  probably  publish  Mr. 
Maus^  specification  hereafter. 

23.  For  a  Thrashing  Machine;  Lewis  H.  Maus,  Danville,  CoIudh 
bia  county,  Pennsylvania,  February  5. 

This  is  said  to'  be  an  improvement  on  James  Parson's  thrashing  machine. 
The  cylinder  and  concave  are  to  be  of  cast-iron,  and  the  improvement  ap« 
pears  to  consist  in  the  casting  it  in  parts  more  li^ht  and  convenient  than 
the  original  machine;  there,  however,  is  no  speq^hc  claim,  nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  operation  of  the  machine,  as  now  patented,  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  cylinder  and  concave  thrashing  machines. 

24.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Saw  Mill  Saw;  Benjamin  K.  Barber^ 
Johnsburgb,  Warren  county,  New  York,  February  6. 

Two  teeth  in  the  middle  of  the  saw  are  to  be  set  in  a  winding  position, 
and  are  to  be  ground  *^to  an  edge  on  the  outside,  so  that  the  upper  outer 
edge  of  the  teeth  shall  be  sharp,  and  stand  out  on  each  side  of  the  saw 
more  than  even  with  the  outside  edge  of  the  points  of  the  other  teeth,  when 
set  about  half  as  wide  as  is  usual  for  common  sawing."  There  is  also  to 
be  a  kind  of  tooth  attached  to  the  back  of  the  saw,  and  set  in  a  winding 
position,  so  as  to  cot  up  on  one  side  and  down  on  the  other.  We  confess 
that -we  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  description,  nor  do  we  see  how  teeth  in 
the  centre  of  a  saw  are  to  operate  on  stuff  to  be  sawed  which  is  wider  than 
the  double  length  of  the  crank;  a  kind  of  stuff  not  unfrequently  cut.  There 
is  no  claim,  and  we  do  not  know  that  one  is  required,  as  the  whole  thing 
may  be  new. 

25.  For  a  mode  of  Equalizing  the  blood  of  the  human  system; 
Solomon  R.  Terrell,  Burton,  Yazoo  county,  Mississippi,  February  5. 

The  arm,  leg,  or  whole  budy,  is  to  be  enclosed  in  a  tube,  or  vessel,  ren- 
dered air  tight  by  India  rubber,  or  other  suitable  substance,  and  the  air  is 
then  to  be  eitracted  by  means  of  an  air  pump,  so  as  to  take  off  atmosphe- 
ric preaaure  from  the  part  enclosed,  and  thereby  cause  an  influi  of  blood; 
to  promote  which  additional  warmth  is  to  be  applied.  This  is  the  sum  and 
aoDstance  of  the  patent.  About  thirty  years  ago  a  patent  was  obtained  in 
England  for  a  similar  apparatus,  and  an  a^nt  came  into  this  country  to 
carry  the  plan  into  effect  here.  It  was  intended  not  only  to  exhaust  the 
air  aa  at>ove  proposed,  but  to  admit  steam  or  gases,  to  act  upon  the  limbr*- 
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other  part)  encloied.    We  repettedlj  saw  the  iostramenta  in  Phihridfihii, 
but  after  die  lapse  of  three  or  four  months  heard  no  more  of  them. 

26.  For  an  improvemeDt  in  Mortise  and  other  Locks;  PhOos  and 
Eli  W.  Blake,  New  Haven,  Connecticuti  February  5. 

This  lock  exhibits  much  ineenuity  and  skill  in  its  construction,  hot  the 
description  and  drawing  would  both  be  necessary  to  make  the  plan  ide- 
quately  known.  There  are  eight  specific  claims,  which  if  gi?en  alone, 
would  not  afford  an  idea  of  the  structure;  we  must  therefore  pass  it  over, 
as  requiring  more  space  for  illustration  than  can  be  afforded. 

27.  For  Preventing  the  heating  of  Flour  and  Meal  in  CMnding; 
feaiah  Pape,  Windham,  Cumberland  county,  Maine,  February  5. 

A  strap  of  leather  is  to  be  buckled,  or  otherwise  fastened,  round,  aod 
near  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  stone  or  runner;  and  to  this  are  attached 
fifteen,  or  any  other  preferred  number  of  blocks,  or  pieces  of  iron,  whid 
hang  loosely  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed  stone;  these  are  to  prevent  the  floar 
accumulating  between  the  stones  and  curb,  and  remove  it,  consequentlj, 
from  the  source  of  heat. 


S8.  For  Preventing  malt  liquors  from  becoming  sour;  Jooah 
Stowell,  Manchester,  Hillsborough  county,  New  Hampshire.  (See 
specification.) 

29.  For  a  Crimping  Fornix  for  crimping  boots;  William  Gerrish, 
Poland,  Cumberland  county,  Maine,  February  10. 

The  form,  with  the  screws  and  nuts  by  which  the  leather  is  to  be  dravn 
on  to  it,  are  fully  described,  but  there  is  no  claim  made,  or  any  attempt  (o 
discriminate  between  this  and  the  numerous  other  contrivances  for  the  siDe 
purpose. 

90.  For  an  improvement  in  Oun  Locks;  Samuel  Morrison,  Miltoo, 
Northumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  February  10. 

One  object  in  this  lock  is  to  enable  the  gunner  to  fire  off  either  one  or 
two  loads  at  the  same  time,  or  at  separate  times,  from  a  single. barrel.  The 
first  load  is  received  in  a  chamber  somewhat  smaller  than  the  general  bore 
of  the  gun,  and  the  charge  is  covered  by  its  ball,  after  which  the  secood 
load  is  rammed  down;  there  must  be  two  cups  for  percussion  powder,  or 
nipples  for  two  caps,  with  a  contrivance  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  (be 
first  charge,  when  one  only  is  to  be  fired  off.  There  are  six  separate  clains 
to  distinct  parts  of  the  lock  and  its  appendages,  which  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  give.  It  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  to  place  several  cbariget 
in  a  single  barreU  to  be  fired  in  succession,  and  the  mode  of  effecting  it  bM 
been  described,  but  there,  we  believe,  the  matter  has  ended,  and  is  likelf 
again  to  end. 

31.  For  a  Twain  Water  Wheel f  William  L.  Elgar,  Chester  couotf, 
New  Hampshire,  February  10. 

Here  are  to  be  two  shafts  each  having  buckets,  or  floats,  at  one  end,  aod 
geared  together  at  the  other  by  cog  wheels.  The  water  is  to  be  ^'apjrfied 
at  the  centre,  so  as  to  exert  its  power  on  both,"  and  the  claim  made  is  to 
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^tbe  appIjiBg  the  two  wheels  toeether,  tberebj  obtaintDg  a  mnch  grenler 
power  from  the  same  quantity  of  water/' 

We  are  oot  instructed  in  the  manner  of  causing  the  water  to  act  upon 
the  floats  in  the  centre  onlj,  and  we  really  cannot  tell  how  it  is  to  be  effect- 
edj  the  thing,  however,  is  altogether  unworthy  of  thought. 

32.  For  a  machine  for  Planinj^  and  Dressing  Boards^  Melzer 
Tweils,  Milo,  Yates  county,  New  York,  February  10, 

A  fare  wheel  is  to  revolve  vertically,  carrying  four,  or  any  other  number 
of,  plane  irons,  and  close  to  the  periphery  are  (o  be  cutting  bits,  or  hooks,, 
to  precede  the  double  or  single  irons  in  their  operation.  The  boards  are  to 
be  held  edgewise,  resting;  against  standards  upon  a  suitable  carriage,  and 
held  against  the  vertical  standards  by  dogs.  The  plane  wheel  is  to  be 
driven  by  one  band  and  whirl,  and  the  carriage  to  be  moved  by  another. 
This  comprises  all  the  information  given,  and  there  is  not  any  claim.  The 
plan  has  nothing  in  it  having  the  remotest  alliance  to  novelty,  nor  does  it 
bear  tho^e  features  of  maturity  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
had  been  tried.  The  fact,  is  that  as  presented  in  the  specification,  it  will 
not  work  well,  and  if  it  would,  a  parent  could  not  be  sustained  for  it. 

33.  For  a  Machine /or  Shelling  Corn;  Henry  G.  Neale,  Poultney, 
Rutland  county,  Vermont,  February  10. 

A  rubbing  board/ furnished  with  teeth,  or  cased  with  a  toothed  cast-iron 
plate,  is  made  tp  slide  horizontally  in  grooves,  by  means  of  a  handle,  a 
second  rubbing  board  being  placed  under  it,  and  borne  up  towards  it  bj 
steel  or  wooden  springs  attached  to  the  frame.  The  claim  is  to  the  whole 
ipachiae  as  constructeil. 


34.  For  a  Machine/or  cutting  Straw,  Hay,  ^c.  fyc;  C!hauncy  D. 
Skinner  and  Dana  Reed,  Haddam,  Middlesex  county,  Connecticut,  Feb« 
ruary  10. 

The  specification  of  this  patent  gives  a  verbose  description  of  the  dimen« 
B10D8  of  the  different  parts  of  the  machine,  and  ends  by  claiming  ^^the  com« 
bination  of  the  various  parts  as  described."  The  material  to  be  cut  is 
placed  in  a  trough  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  knife  is  fixed  upon  the  face  of 
awheel  revolving  vertically;  the  hhaft  of  this  wheel  has  a  crank  on  it,  and 
is  to  be  driven  by  the  aid  of  a  treadle,  in  the  manner  of  a  foot  lathe* 
There  is  no  feeding  apparatus,  or  any  thing  of  moment  not  pointed  out 
by  us. 

35*  For  a  Churn;  Lyman  Wbittier,  Vienna,  Kennebec  county* 
Maine,  February  10. 

A  churn,  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  vertical  kind,  is  so  hung  as  to  swing 
backwards  and  forwards  like  a  pendulum,  there  being  a  suitable  frame  to 
sustain  it.  A  vertical  shaft  pluses  through  the  top,  and  runs  in  a  pivot  at 
the  bottom  of  the  churn;  wings,  or  dashers,  being  attached  to  it  to  agitate 
the  cream.  A  small  cog  wheel,  or  pinion,  surrounds  the  vertical  shaft^ 
above  the  lid  of  the  churn,  and  the  teeth  of  this  wheel  take  into  teeth  on 
a  piece  of  timber,  forming  a  rack,  and  attached  to  the  frame,  which,  when 
the  churn  is  swung,  causes  the  shaft  to  revolve;  the  swinging  may  be  effect- 
ed by  means  of  a  rod,  or  other  contrivance,  attached  to  it  for  that  purpose^ 
The  claim  is  to  the  mode  of  producing  motion  by  the  aqtion  of  the  cogs. 
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36.  For  a  Machine  for  Cutting  Straw;  Joseph  Evered,  an  alia, 
iivho  has  resided  two  years  in  the  United  States,  February  10. 

The  description  of  this  machine  refers  to  the  drawing  tnrooghoiit,  and 
ends  with  a  claim  to  **the  finger  wheels;  the  rising  and  rauing  of  the  rotlen; 
the  compression  produced  by  the  lever  and  weight)  the  concnTity  of  the 
knives  edges|  the  plan  of  the  face  of  the  wheel  throagh  which  the  straw  it 
drawn;  the  centre  screw  on  the  worm  and  spindle,  and  its  rise."  The 
general  form  of  the  machine  is  such  as  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  half  t 
oentury,  the  straw  being  contained  in  a  trough,  furnished  with  fluted  feed- 
ing rollers,  and  the  cutting  effected  by  curved  knives  on  the  arms  of  a  llj 
wheel,  revolving  at  one  end  of  the  box;  these  curved  knives,  it  will  be  sees, 
are  claimed  as  new;  if  the  inventor  could  go  back  as  far  as  we  can  in  the 
i^collection  of  the  use  of  curved  knives,  in  a  manner  precisely  the  saiae 
with  their  employment  in  this  machine,  he  would  not  place  hun»eff  among 
the  novelties  of  the  day.  There  are  other  things  claimed,  which  are  in  the 
same  predicament,  and  where  so  many  individual  things  are  particularized, 
it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  such  an  error,  as  few  persons  are  fully  informed  of 
what  has  previously  been  done  in  those  cases  where  machines  have  bees 
long  employed,  as  in  cutting  straw. 

97.  For  a  Thrashing  Machine;  Thomas  Beede,  Sandwich,  Staf- 
ford comity,  New  Hampshire,  February  10. 

This  is  a  cylinder  and  concave  machine,  with  some  peculiarities  about  it 
apon  which  to  found  a  claim,  but  not  substantially  different  from  nnmerMt 
ethers  of  the  same  general  construction. 

88.  For  a  Cooking  Stove;  John  J.  Giraud,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Feb- 
ruary 5. 

The  main  improvement  spoken  of  in  the  specification  of  this  stove,  is  a  te 
door^  which  is  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  ordinary  Buteh  oven,  but  «rhit 
are  the  peculiarities  of  its  construction  we  cannot  discover,  as  it  is  mes- 
tioned  in  the  specification  in  the  most  general  way.  There  is  a  drawiog, 
with  letters  on  the  respective  parts,  but  we  find  no  references  to  them,  ssd 
most  of  the  things  represented  have  no  novelty  whatever.  The  claim  it  to 
<^the  door  oven  at  the  front  of  the  fire  place,  as  well  as  the  general  conbi- 
nation  and  structure  of  the  entire  instrument"  The  door  o^en^  which  ii 
specially  claimed,  is  to  be  dispensed  with  when  the  stove  is  used  for  warm- 
ing only. 

89.  For  an  improved  Molasees  Oate;  Charles  W.  Perkham,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  February  10. 

This  gate  is  constructed  like  those  In  general  use,  bnjt  a  spring  is  used  t» 
press  the  gate,  or  sliding  plate,  against  the  orifice  of  the  instrument,  sod 
the  employment  of  the  sprmg,  exclusively,  is  the  subject  of  tbe  claim. 

40.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Flyer  for  twisting  roping^  and 
yarn  of  cotton^  hemp^  or  flax;  Willard  T.  Eddy,  Ithaca,  Tompkins 
county,  New  York,  February  10. 

The  claim  made  is  to  ^the  combination,  arrangement,  and  adaptation  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  spindle  and  flyer  for  twisting  roping;  but  psrttet- 
lari^  the  mode  of  hanging  the  spindles  on  a  joint,  and  securiogit  by  a 
•pnogi  also  the  spring  bearing  against  the  end  of  the  spool."  The  par* 
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ticoUn  referred  to  cannot  well  be  described  without  the  aid  of  the  draw- 
lag. 

41.  For  a  Slide  Valve  for  Steam  Engines^  Alexander  M'CaiUK 
land,  Jr.  CSty  of  Philadelphia,  February  10. 

Thii  vaUe  it  constructed  with  a  view  to  easj  action,  and  facilitj  of  re- 
Tcrsin^  the  motion;  the  description  refers  throughout  to  the  drawing ;  the 
claim  18  to  ^the  opening  through  the  valve,  thus  admitting  the  steam  to  act 
eqoailj,  and  at  once,  upon  the  lid,  or  upper  plate  of  the  steam  chest;  and 
also  the  manner  described  of  packing  the  top  of  the  valve  with  metallic 
pscking." 

42.  For  a  Crane  for  moving  heavy  bodies:  Elias  Marsh,  Oswego, 
Oswego  county,  New  York,  February  10. 

In  this  crane  the  power  is  applied  to  a  horizontal  lever  attached  to  a 
vertical  shaft,  in  the  manner  of  the  common  horse  mill.  At  the  upper  end 
of  this  shaft  there  is  a  drum,  round  which  the  hoisting  rope  is  to  coil.  The 
other  end  of  the  rope  extends  to  the  outer  extremity  of  the  arm  of  a  com- 
mon crane,  and  leads  over  pulleys  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  a  block.  Over 
the  shaft  of  the  crane  there  are  two  guide  pulleys  for  the  hoisting  rope, 
keeping  it  in  its  place  as  the  crane  is  turned  in  any  direction.  The  drum 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  first  named  shaft,  turns  upon  an  iron  gudgeon,  and 
rests  upon  a  coupling  box,  so  that  when  the  load  hits  been  raised,  and  the 
crane  is  turned  to  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  dumped,  by  pulling  on  a  lever 
the  drum  is  disengaged  from  the  couplina  box,  and  the  load  descends.  The 
claims  are  to  *Hhe  arrangement  by  which  the  arm  is  left  free  to  traverse 
whilst  the  force  is  operating,  or  by  which  the  force  applied  is  made  to  act 
and  react  in  the  direction  of  the  arm,  without  the  intervention  of  check 
ropes,  windlasses,  &c.,  attached  to  the  boom,  as  in  ordinary  use."  So  far 
as  this  applies  to  the  allowing  the  crane  to  turn  freely  whilst  the  hoisting 
rope  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  guide  pulleys,  there  is  no  novelty  in  the 
thiog,  and  It  seems  to  us  as  though  this  was  mainly  alluded  to. 

43.  For  an  innprovemeDt  in  Piano  Fortes;  John  Pethick,  Gty  of 
New  York,  February  12. 

The  improvements  claimed  relate  to  the  action  of  the  instrument,  and 
consist  in  ^  making  the  breast^  and  lip^  or  notch  of  the  hammer  butt^  or 
knuckle^  about  double  the  thickness  of  those  heretofore  made;  to  wit,  of  the 
same  breadth  as  the  hinge  butt^  or  a  trifle  less,  to  admit  of  its  moving  freely 
without  chaffing  each  other;"  to  accomplish  this,  the  shape  of  the  hinge 
batt  is  altered,  in  a  way  described  and  shown  in  the  drawings,  and  allowing 
'^more  than  the  usual  width  of  the  cloth,  or  other  soft  and  suitable  sub- 
stance, for  the  centre  pin  to  work  on.  In  preserving  the  full  breadth  of  the 
Jack  flyer^  or  connecting  lever,  instead  of  passing  it  down  to  a  breadth  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  hammer  teeth,  as  heretofore  practised."  These 
improvements  are  upon  the  French,  or  grand  action,  invented  by  Papp,  of 
Paris. 


44.  For  Constructing  Boats  to  be  used  under  water;  Edward  P. 
Pitzpatrick,  Mount  Morris,  Livingston  county,  New  York,  February  12. 

These  boats  are  to  be  constructed  with  a  triangular  cross  section,  one 
ingle  forming  the  lower  point,  or  keel;  the  stem  and  stern  are  to  be  sloped 
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from  the  lower  angle  to  the  upper  side,  bat  thej  tre  to  bC}  otherwiie,  per- 
fectij  straight.  These  boats  are  to  be  coDDected  toeetheri  and  to  be 
entirely  submersed;  of  course  they  must  be  air-tight.  Pillars  from  tbea 
-are  to  support  a  platform  above  the  water,  upon  which  the  load  is  lobe 
placed.  Upon  the  lower  side  of  this  platform  there  are  to  be  semi-cyli^ 
4lrical  hollow  trunks.  ^*The  intention  of  these  semi-cylinders  is  to  presem 
the  equilibrium  of  the  platform,  or  receiving  vessel,  when  in  motioo,  aid 
when  the  hollow  triangular  boats  are  suflBiciently  sunk."  The  propellingis 
to  be  effected  by  means  of  a  paddle  wheel,  or  of  a  spiral  screw,  pism 
between  the  boats.  The  claim  is  to  *^the  form  and  constroation,  as  betig 
better  suited  to  the  purpose  intended,  of  preventing  the  agitation  of  the 
aurface  in  so  great  a  degree  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore." 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  Nicholson's  Hydrometer,  will 
not  need  to  be  told  of  the  difficulty,  we  might  say  impossibility,  of  regslttng 
the  load  of  such  a  boat;  but  independently  of  this  the  whole  plan  is  open  to 
numerous  valid  objections,  and  proceeds  upon  the  false  assumption  that  the 
water  may  be  agitated  just  below  the  surface,  whilst  it  remains  compan- 
tively  tranquil  Uiere. 

45.  For  a  Churn;  John  £.  Thomas,  Winchester,  Preble  countj, 
Ohio,  February  12. 

The  body  of  the  churn  is  to  be  a  box,  or  case,  through  which  two  shal^i 
are  to  run,  furnished  with  slats,  or  dashers,  passing  between  each  other;  oq 
the  outer  end  of  each  shaft  there  is  to  be  a  pinion,  which  is  to  be  turned  bj 
a  cog  wheel;  numerous  examples  of  this  churn  exist  in  the  patent  office,  aod 
protMbly  elsewhere. 

46.  For  a  Horse  Power;  Joseph  Austin,  Franklin  county,  VermoDt, 
February  12. 

No  claim  is  made  by  the  patentee  to  the  construction  of  this  horse  power 
and  although  such  an  omission  is  sometimes  to  be  regretted,  it,  in  the  pit- 
sent  instance,  will  not  be  productive  of  the  slightest  loss  or  inconvenience^ 
a  claim  having  been  made  thereto  more  than  forty-one  years  ago,  and  i 
drawing  and  description  of  it  having  been  given  in  the  second  volameof 
the  Repertory  of  Arts,  published  in  1795.  The  plan  is  to  obtain  power 
by  placing  the  animal  near  the  top  of  a  large,  revolving  drum. 


47.  For  a  Machine  for  Cleaning  and  Dressing  Feathers;  Daniel 
K.  Hall,  City  of  New  York,  February  12. 

Feather  dressing  machines  are  now  the  order  of  the  day,  and  have  be- 
come so  numerous  as  to  prevent  our  looking  after  any  thing  new,  in  a  new 
patent,  excepting  merely  a  change  of  form,  whilst  the  principle  of  action  is 
identical.     We  find  no  cause,  in  the  example  before  us,  to  alter  these  views. 

The  feathers  are  to  be  put  into  a  cylindrical  screen  which  may  be  formed 
of  wire,  with  solid  ends.  A  shaft  furnished  with  pins  to  agitate  thefealhen 
passes  through,  and  may  be  made  to  revolve  in,  this  screen.  When  cbar^- 
ed  with  feathers  it  is  to  run  upon  ways  into  a  chamber,  or  oven,  in  which  it 
is  to  be  enclosed  by  a  door,  admitting  the  shaft  to  pass  through  it.  The 
heated  air  from  a  stove,  and  the  vapour  of  water  from  a  vessel  placed  spoo 
it,  aided  by  the  agitation  of  the  feathers,  effect  the  purpose  intended. 
There  is  not  any  claim  made. 
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48.  For  Securing  Hie  Drop  Doors  of  Rail  Boad  Cars;  John  K. 
Smithy  Port  CliotoD,  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania^  February  12. 

This  is  not  ad  aflBiir  which  will  interest  many  of  oar  readers,  nor  one 
which  could  be  intelligibly  placed  before  them  without  the  drawings;  the 
diiai  being  *^to  the  various  pieces  which  compose  the  fastening,  and  their 
geDersl  arrangement." 

49,  For  a  Sieam  Feather  Dresser;  Samnel  Keplinger,  Gty  of  Bal- 
timore, February  12. 

The  feathers  are  to  be  put  into  a  cylinder,  similar  to  that  described  at 
No.  87,  provided  with  a  shaft  and  agitators,  also  similar.  A  second 
cylinder  is  to  surround  the  first,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  from  it; 
and  into  this  steam  is  to  be  admitted  from  a  boiler.  The  claim  is 
made  to  **  the  combination,  arrangement,  and  adaptation  of  the  several 
urts  of  the  before  described  machine."  A  standing  claim  which  fits  eonaU 
ly  on  to  every  contrivance,  be  the  same  old  or  new;  but  to  this  is  added 
^^particularly  the  mode  of  heating  the  feathers  by  iteamf  in  the  manner 
described.^' 


50.  For  a  Washing  Machine;  Luther  Davison,  Norwich,  New  Lon- 
don county^  Connecticut,  February  12. 

A  cylinder,  the  ends  of  which  may  be  of  wood,  and  the  barrel  part  of  xinc, 
is  to  revolve  borieontally;  round  bars  of  wood  are  to  reach  from  head  to 
head,  on  its  inside,  standing  at  a  small  distance  from  its  periphery,  and 
allowing  a  space  between  each  of  them.  A  partition  is  also  to  extend  across 
the  middle  of  the  cylinder,  formed  of  similar  bars,  and  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  parts.  A  door  on  the  side  of  the  cylinder  allows  the  clothes  to  be 
pat  into  either  division  of  it 

^  What  I  claim,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  bars  in  said  cylinder,  the  par- 
tition of  the  cylinder,  and  the  principle  of  washing  the  clothes  in  two 
separate  parts  of  the  same."  A  prineiplej  the  discovery  of  which  will 
scarcely  confer  immortality. 

51.  For  apparatus  for  Drying  Cottonqfterit  has  been  picked^^c; 
John  Philbrick,  Wilkinson  county,  Mississippi,  February  12.  (See 
Specification.) 

52.  For  a  Blowpipe  for  Furnaces ;  John  Barker,  City  of  Bal- 
timore, February  12. 

The  patent  for  this  blowpipe,  is  about  to  be  re«isstted  under  an  amended 
specification,  which  we  shall  give  at  length. 

53.  For  a  Sliding  Coal  Grate;  John  C,  Howard,  Howard's  Valley, 
Windham  county,  Connecticut,  February  13. 

A  cast-iron  grate,  upon  which  a  fire  may  be  made,  is  to  run  in  and  out 
upon  ways,  on  the  sides  of  a  fire  place.  The  description  of  the  thing  is 
venr  imperfect,  but  a  claim  is  made  to^Hhe  manner  of  constructing  this  grate 
and  its  appendages,  so  as  to  be  passed  in  and  out  of  the  chimney  back,  fire 
frame,  or  slove."  Sliding,  or  **rail  way  grates,"  are  no  novelties,  there, 
however,  may  be  some  unperceived  advantages  in  the  plan  intended  to  be 
described. 
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64.  For  a  Machine  far  Shelling  Com;  Ira  Smith,  Downii^tffWDf 
CSiester  county,  Pennsylyaiua,  February  13. 

This  machine  does  itg  work  by  means  of  a  yertical  reToIving  plate,  coa* 
atructed  in  the  well  known  way  of  making  such  plates.  The  sappowi 
DOTelty  will  appear  from  the  claim,  which  is  to  ^'putting  teeth  or  projec- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  wheel,  instead  of  on  one  side,  as  in  the  commm 
method,  thereby  shelling  twice  as  fast."  It  so  happens,  however,  that  this 
contrivance  is  old,  having  been  patented  some  years  since,  and  subsequent- 
ly re-invented  more  than  once. 

55.  For  a  Machine  for  making  Screws;  William  Keone,  Monroe, 
Orange  county,  New  fork. 

This  machine  is  for  catting  the  threads  upon  wood  screws;  it  is  con- 
trived with  considerable  ingenuity,  and  possesses  much  originality;  it 
appears  likely  to  operate  well,  and  should  it  do  so,  and  make  screws  with 
sufficient  speed,  it  will  be  of  great  valae;  from  want  of  the  latter  propertj, 
several  such  machines,  in  other  respects  very  perfect,  have  been  abandoDcd. 
The  dies  in  this  machine  consist  of  two  cast-steel  wheels,  about  an  iach 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  fixed  so  as  to  revolve  on  axes,  with  their  edges  near* 
ly  in  contact;  upon  these  edges  the  female  screw  is  cut  They  are  so  con* 
structed  as  to  be  borne  up  towards  each  other,  whilst  the  screw  is  beiog 
cat,  and  they,  and  the  apparatus  to  which  they  are  attached,  are  contained 
within  a  can,  or  vessel,  nlled  with  oil  and  water.  A  hollow  vertical  shaft 
passes  through  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  through  this  sliaft  the  requisite 
revolving  motion  is  communicated.  The  contrivances  to  effect  this,  and  the 
otber  requisite  objects,  are  too  complex  for  verbal  description.  The  clsin 
is  ^Ho  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the  macbioe 
for  making  screws,  particularly  the  mode  of  giving  the  dies  a  simoltaneooi 
horizontal  and  vertical  movement  in  oil  and  water,  whilst  cutting  the 
screw."    We  do  not  think  the  former  part  of   this  claim   sufficieBtl; 

guarded,  as  the  combination  and  arrangement  may  be  much  varied,  whibt 
le  result  will  be  the  same,  and  the  means  substantially  similar. 

56.  For  an  improvement  in  the  /Fheai  Fan;  David  Flanders  and 
Calender  Rathbum,  Fort  Covington,  Franklin  county.  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 13. 

The  general  construction  of  this  wheat  fan  is  the  same  as  those  in  com- 
mon use,  and  although  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  describe  its  indiTid- 
ual  parts,  we  are  not  told,  and  are  unable  to  discover,  in  what  its  special 
utility  and  novelty  oonslst. 

57.  For  a  Machine  for  Cutting  Sausage  Meat;  Ambrose  Henkek 
Shenandoah  county,  Virginia,  February  13. 

The  general  construction  of  this  machine  may  be  inferred  from  the  claim 
to  **a  cylinder  with  knives;  secondly,  their  catting  between  bars  of  any 
kind;  and  thirdly,  the  general  construction  of  the  machine."  This  claim 
is  much  too  broad,  the  two  first  items  in  it  not  being  sustmned  by  their 
novelty,  and  not,  therefore,  sustaining  the  third. 

58.  For  an  improvement  in  £^draulic  Docks;  Zebedee  Kinj^  Gij 
of  New  York,  February  13. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  diflhrent  plana  which  have  beta 
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devisdl  for  raising  vesselt  out  of  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  repair,  know 
that  the  priaciple  of  Bramah's  press  is  applied  to  that  purpose  ia  the 
Hydraulic  Dock,  at  New  York,  and  probably  elsewhere.  The  preseBt 
patent  is  taken  for  improvements  on  the  mode  of  constructing  ana  using 
certain  parts  of  that  apparatus,  which  impro?ements  are  explained  at  large, 
and  fully  shown  in  the  drawingSi  but  cannot  well  be  presented  in  a  sum- 
mary. 

Qto  be  GONTINUBD.3 


Speeificaiion  of  a  patent  for  an  in^inwement  in  the  art  of  manufacturing 

Hope  or  Cordage,    Granted  to  William  Fanning,  City  of  New  Tork^ 

February  Srcf,  1836. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  be  it  known,  that  I,  William 
Fanning,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  county  and  State  of  New  York, 
ha?e  invented  a  new  and  useful  improvement  on  the  art  and  manufacture 
of  rope,  or  cordage,  made  from  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  manilla,  cicol,  or  grass, 
and  that  the  following  is  a  full  and  exact  description  of  the  method  of 
making  the  circumvolved  rope. 

What  I  claim  as  my  own  improvement,  and  not  previously  known,  in  the 
art  and  manufacture  of  rope,  or  cordage,  is  making  the  ready,  or  strand,  of 
the  rope,  with  as  many  true  and  separate  spiral  twists  and  turns,  as  there 
are  circles  of  threads  in  the  ready,  or  strand,  when  finished;  which  is  done 
by  first  taking  as  many  threads  as  are  necessary  to  form  the  inner,  or 
centre,  circle  of  the  ready,  or  strand,  placing  them  through  as  man^r  holes 
made  circular  on  a  plate;  they  are  then  fastened  to  a  machine  sufficient  to 
give  sufficient  turn,  and  drawn  through  a  tube  of  proper  size,  giving  to 
threads  and  centre  circle  of  ready,  or  stand,  a  spiral  form  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  its  size.  The  first  circle  formed  is  then  pat  through  the  centre 
nole  of  the  plate,  and  as  many  threads  rove  through  the  holes  of  the  plate 
in  a  circular  manner,  as  are  necessary  to  form  the  second  circle;  the  threads 
and  centre  circle  first  formed,  is  then  fastened  to  a  second  machine,  stand- 
ing a  proper  distance  from  the  first  named,  and  drawn  together  through  a 
second  tube  of  proper  size,  the  circle  of  threads  last  rove  completely  cir- 
cumvoling  the  centre  of  first  circle  formed,  giving  to  yarns  and  second 
circle  a  spiral  form  in  exact  proportion  to  size  of  circle  formed,  and  every 
succeeding  circle  is  rove  through  the  plate,  tubed,  twisted,  and  formed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  above  described  second  circle,  giving  to  each  circle 
a  spiral  form  in  exact  proportion  to  its  size,  and  every  circle  of  threads 
rove  separately  through  the  holes  of  the  plate  tubed  and  formed,  giving  a 
true  spiral  form  to  each,  will  be  completely  circumvolved  by  the  succeeding 
circle  and  rendered  impervious  to  water:  the  threads  are  reeled  separately 
on  bobbins,  and  placed  in  a  frame,  as  usual,  in  making  other  ropes.  The 
machine  used  in  making  the  circumvolved,  together  with  the  rope,  or  band, 
applied  to  the  same,  is  such  as  has  been  in  common  use  for  many  years,  to 
which  I  have  no  claim  of  invention  or  improvement. 

William  Fanning. 


Spedftcatum ,  of  a  patent  for  an  improved  machine  for  Cutting  StraWm 
Granted  to  Isaao  S.  Wright,  Etbndge^  Onondaga  county^  New  York^ 
February  Srrf,  18S6. 
To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Isaac  S«  Wri|ht] 
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BIbridge,  in  the  county  of  Onondaga,  and  the  State  of  New  York,  hrn 
hiTented  certain  improTementa  in  the  conBtruction  of  machinea  for  cnttiog 
atraw,  and  I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  following  ia  a  full  and  enct 
deacription  thereof. 

The  atraw  to  be  cot  la  placed  in  a  trough  in  the  naoal  waj^  bat  tbe 
trough  differa  in  form  from  those  generally  employed,  being,  moat  commoo- 
ly,  made  out  of  two  piecea  of  plank,  joined  together  lengthwise,  at  right 
angles,  or  at  any  angle  greater  or  less  than  a  right  an^le,  aa  may  be  pre- 
ferred. This  trough  haa  a  cutting  knife  at  one  end,  which  is  fixed  into  » 
frame  sliding  up  and  down  in  grooves,  like  a  mill  aaw  frame.  This  knife 
consists  of  two  cutting  parts,  united  together  at  the  middle,  ao  aa  to  fomi 
a  right  angle,  or  any  angle  greater  or  less  than  a  right  angle,  aa  nay  be 
prefierred.  The  angle  of  the  trough  points  downwards,  and  the  angle  of 
the  knife  upwards,  the  cutting  edge  being  downwards.  The  gate,  or 
frame,  which  carries  the  knife,  may  be  moved  up  and  down  by  means  of  t 
lever,  a  treadle,  a  crank,  or  in  any  of  the  known  ways  of  producing  such  a 
motion.  The  fore  edee  of  the  trough  is  armed  with  iron  and  steel  for  the 
knife  to  cut  against.  Both  the  knife  and  the  trough,  may,  instead  of  being 
in  the  angular  shape  described,  be  made  curvilinear,  in  which  case  it  will 
be  best  to  make  the  curve  a  segment  of  a  small  circle  in  the  middle,  cor- 
responding with  the  angular  point  above  mentioned.  The  object  in  viev 
will,  in  either  case,  be  equally  well  attained;  this  object  being  so  to  form 
the  knife  and  the  trough,  that  as  the  former  comes  down  upon  the  straw  thej 
shall  concur  in  gathering  and  forcing  it  into  a  compact  state.  The  same 
end  may  be  partially  attained  by  giving  the  described  shape  to  the  kaife 
alone.  I  intend  sometimes  to  surmount  that  part  of  the  trough  which  is 
against  the  knife,  by  a  short  angular  or  curved  piece  in  the  same  form  with 
the  trough  inverted,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  upper  portion  of  the 
atraw  more  completely  together  whilst  feeding.  The  feeding  may  be  per- 
formed in  any  or  the  usual  ways. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  intend  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  angular,  or  curved,  form  of  the  knife  above  described,  whether 
used  with  or  without  a  trough,  similarly  formed  for  the  pi^rpose  set  forth. 
I  do  not  claim  the  angular  trough  when  used  alone,  the  same  having  been 
previously  employed,  but  without  an  angular  or  curved  knife,  auch  as  is 
nerein  described. 

Isaac  S.  Wright. 


jSjifeeification  of  a  patent  far  a  method  of  preventing  ofe,  6eer,  and  (dherm^ 
tiquortfrom  becoming  add  in  warm  weather.  Granted  to  Josiah  Stow- 
ELL,  Manchester^  IMehorough  county^  New  Hampshire^  F^ruary  Sih, 
1836. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Josish 
Stowell,  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Hillsborough,  and  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  have  discovered  and  applied  to  use  a  new  and  useful  method, 
or  process,  for  preventing  ale,  beer,  and  other  malt  liquors,  from  becomiof 
acid,  or  aour,  in  warm,  or  hot,  weather,  and  from  preventing  the  wash,  or 
maah,  of  distillers,  from  becoming  acid:  and  that  the  following  ia  a  foil  and 
exact  deacription  thereof. 

To  preserve  malt  liquor  where  the  temperature  of  the  weather  is  fron 
aeventy-four  to  ninety^foor  degrees,  Fahrenheit^a  thermometeri  for  ^^ 
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one  hoDdred  and  seventy  gallons  of  liquor  apply  one  pound  of  raisins  in  the 
following  manner:  Pat  the  raisins  into  a  linen,  or  cotton,  bag,  and  then  put 
the  bag  containing  the  raisins  in  the  liqoor  before  fermentation.  The 
liqaor  may  then  be  let  down  at  sixty-five,  or  as  high  as  seventy  degrees 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

The  ba^  containing  the  raisins  most  remain  in  the  vat  until  the  process  of 
fermentation  has  so  far  advanced  as  to  produce  a  white  appearance,  or 
scum,  all  over  the  surface  of  the  liqoor,  which  will  probably  take  place  in 
about  twenty-four  hours*  The  bag  containing  the  raisins  must  then  be 
taken  out,  and  the  liquor  left  until  fermentation  ceases.  The  degree  of 
heat  in  the  place  where  the  working  vat  is  situated,  should  not  exceed 
sixty-six,  nor  be  less  than  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

To  prevent  distillers*  wash,  or  mash,  from  becoming  acid  in  hot  weather, 
put  about  two  pounds  of  raisins  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  thtf  mash, 
the  raisins  to  be  chopped  and  put  into  the  liquor  without  a  bag,  the  wash 
may  be  let  down  into  the  working  vat  at  seventy-five,  on  eighty  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  if  the  temperature  of  the  place  where  the  work- 
ing vat  may  be,  does  not  exceed  seventy  degrees.  One  pound  of  hops 
should  be  put  into  the  wash,  or  mash,  vat,  for  every  eight  bushels  of  malt, 
at  the  time  of  mashing,  and  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  hops  for  every 
bushel  of  malt  brewed,  to  be  boiled  in  the  liquor  in  the  copper. 

JosiAH  Stowell. 


Sp^Jieaiion  of  a  paientfor  an  apparaitisfor  the  drying  of  cotton  and  other 

articles^  and  of  protecting  them  from  the  effects  of  rain  and  atorma* 

Granted  to-  John  Pbilbriok,  Wilkinson  county^  Missiasippi^  February 

i2/A,  1836. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it  known,  that  I,  John  Philbrick  of  the 
county  of  Wilkinson,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  have  invented  an  apparatus 
for  the  drying  of  cotton,  after  it  has  been  picked  from  the  plant,  and  of  a 
great  variety  of  vegetable  and  other  substances,  which  reauire  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  air;  and  by  which  apparatus  they  may  be  immeaiately  protected 
from  the  efiects  of  rain  and  storms;  and  I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  follow- 
iogisa  full  and  exact  description  thereof,  reference  being  had  to  the  drawing 
which  accompanies,  and  makes  a  part  of,  this  specification. 

J  erect  a  staging,  consisting  of  parallel  rails,  which  are  to  support 
platforms,  troughs,  or  cars,  upon  which  the  cotton,  or  other  articles,  to  be 
dried,  are  to  be  spread.  These  cars,  or  platforms,  may  be  of  any  conven- 
ient dimensions,  but  for  the  sake  of  description,  we  will  suppose  them  to  be 
made  five  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  long,  and  the  wheels,  or  rollers,  upon 
which  they  run,  to  be  six  inches  in  height.  In  the  accompanying  drawing 
one  of  these  rails  is  marked  with  the  letter  C,  and  rises  six  inches,  or  the 
heieht  of  the  platform,  above  the  rail  upon  which  it  reclines  at  its  left  end. 
P,  B,  K,  L,  are  platforms,  troughs,  or  cars,  which  rest  and  run  upon  the 
rails^  having  wheels,  or  rollers,  upon  their  under  sides  for  that  purpose. 
The  rails  upon  which  the  platforms  rest,  rise  one  above  the  other  in  the  form 
of  steps,  as  seen  in  the  drawing;  the  platform  marked  K,  is  represented  as 
having  passed  from  the  right  hand  rail  on  to  the  next  platform,  having  been 
pushed  forward  by  the  man,  H,  and  now  stands  upon  the  platform  on  the 
neit  rail,  against  which  it  catches,  and  both  pass  together  under  the  shed  in 
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the  centre)  the  pur,  marked  P,  being  shown  as  already  there.  Those  at  the 
left  hand  of  the  shed  are  to  be  slid  in,  in  the  same  wa j,  when  necessary,  and 
pass  above  the  others.  I,  is  a  latch,  or  catch,  by  which  the  two  platforms 
are  held  together,  or  released,  at  pleasure.  B,  are  movable  steps,  for  con- 
veniently reaching,  charging,  and  discharging,  the  platforms. 

Although  two  only  of  such  platforms  are  represented  as  eitending  oa 
each  side  of  the  shed,  the  number  to  be  used  is  limited  only  by  the  con- 
venience with  which  they  may  be  managed;  and  this  is  the  case  also  with 
their  demensions.  The  mode  of  managing  them  also,  will  admit  of  being 
varied,  whilst  the  principle  upon  which  they  operate  will  remain  unchanged. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  shed  may  be  made  to  cover  the  highest  platform, 
and  be  itself  pushed  on,  so  as  to  gather  all  the  cars,  or  platforms,  under  it, 
in  its  progress;  the  platforms  may  be  in  a  single  row,  or  there  may  be  two 
or  more  rows  in  width,  two  being  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  platform  may 
be  run  under  the  shed  by  hand,  or  by  means  of  a  winch  with  a  windlass  and 
ropes,  or  otherwise. 

Having  thus  fully  exemplified  the  general  construction  and  use  of  my 
said  apparatus,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  do  not  intend, 
by  the  examples  given,  to  limit  myself  thereto,  but  to  vary  the  same  in  any 
way  I  may  think  proper,  whilst  the  proposed  end  is  attained  by  analagous 
means.  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  construction  of  a  rail  way, 
in  successive  steps,  and  having  upon  them  cars,  or  platforms,  upon  which 
articles  to  be  dried  may  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  which  may,  in  a 
few  seconds,  be  posited  upon  each  other  under  a  shed,  to  protect  them  from 
the  weather  when  necessary,  in  the  manner,  or  upon  the  principle,  herein 
set  forth. 

John  Philbriok. 
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Absorption  of  light  by  nitrous  acid  gas.  Sir  David  Brewster  has  found 
that  heat  so  modifies  the  absorptive  power  of  this  gas  for  the  different 
coloured  rays,  that  while  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  has  an  orange  colour, 
by  raising  the  heat  it  becomes  red,  and  finally  black,  not  a  ray  of  any  colour 
penetrating  it.  This  gas  produces  in  a  spectrum  formed  from  artificial  light, 
dark  bands  analagous  to  those  exhibited  by  the  solar  spectrum.  By  im- 
proving the  arrangements  and  methods  of  observation  originally  devised  by 
Fraunbofer,  of  Munich,  Brewster  has  succeeded  in  detecting  two  thousand 
easily  recognised  portions  of  the  spectrum,  separated  by  thin  dark  lines, 
resulting  from  the  absorption  of  specific  rays. 

Apparent  irregularities  in  the  dark  bands  of  the  solar  spectrum,  were 
traced  to  the  greater  or  less  proximity  of  the  sun  to  the  horizon,  the  efiect 
being  greatest  when  the  son  sinks  below  the  horizon. 

Sir  David  Brewster  infers  from  a  comparison  of  the  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum  with  those  produced  in  the  spectrum  from  artificial  light  by 
nitrons  acid  gas,  that  the  same  absorptive  elements  whicb  exist  in  the  gas 
also  exist  in  the  atmospheres  of  the  sun  and  of  the  earth. 

Liquid  nitrous  acid  produces  none  of  the  fixed  lines  above  alluded  to. 

Abstract  from  Lond.  and  Edin.  Plillos  Mag. May. 

Fact  in  the  theory  of  vision:  On  the  ret^pa  and  pigment  of  the  eye  of 
the  calamary  (Sepia  Loligo).  It  will  be  recollected  that  an  important  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  that  theory  of  vision  which  assigns  the  choroid  coat  and 
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not  the  retloa  m  the  teat  of  yision  is  drawn  from  the  supposed  stractoreof 
the  eye  of  the  cattle  fish.  Mr.  T.  W,  Jones  has  recently  made  a  new  dii- 
section  and  microscopic  examination  of  the  eye  of  the  Sepia,  in  which  be 
finds  that  the  supposed  pigment  in  front  of  the  retina  is  not  really  sacli,  but 
anenroQS  expansion  of  a  peculiar  texture,  tinged  of  a  reddish  brown  cokrar, 
a  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  Uie  error  of  supposing  it  merelj  a 

pigment.  Lona.  aid  Edln.  Phihw.  Mag  Jannaiy. 

Fox^s  dipping  needle  deflector.  This  is  a  compendious  instrument  for  d^ 
termining  the  magnetic  dip,  intensity,  and  variation^  invented  by  R.  W.  Fox, 
Esq.  of  Falmouth,  England.  It  consists  of  a  dipping  needle  accantelj 
poised  on  an  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  to  be  deflected  from 
the  position  of  the  dip  by  two  bar  magnets  fitting  into  tubes  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  instrument,  and  the  tubes  being  capable  of  motion  round  the 
axis  of  the  needle  so  as  to  produce  a  greater  or  less  proximity  of  the  mag- 
nets  to  the  poles  of  the  needle.  The  needle  having  first  been  broogbt 
into  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the  approximate  dip  is  obscured  while  the 
bar  magnets  or  deflectors  are  not  in  place.  The  plate  to  which  the  deflec- 
tors are  screwed  is  then  moved  to  make  a  convenient  angle  with  this  dip 
and  the  magnets  inserted  the  north  pole  of  one  near  the  north  pole,  and  tbe 
south  pole  of  the  other  near  the  south  pole,  of  the  dipping  needle.  Tbe 
needle  is  thus  deflected  to  a  certain  angle  which  is  measured.  The  deflec- 
tors are  then  moved  by  moving  the  plate  which  carries  them  until  tbej 
make  the  same  angle  with  respect  to  the  first  dip,  but  on  the  opposite  of  it. 
The  needle  is  thus  again  deflected,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  tbe 
half  sum  of  the  observed  angles  is  the  dip.  By  varying  the  position  of  tbe 
deflectors  several  observations  may  be  obtained  on  diflerent  parts  of  tbe 
limb  of  tbe  instrument,  and,  with  a  greater  or  less  leverage,  in  the  force  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  The  relative  intensities  are  observed  by  tbe  amooot 
of  deflection  produced  by  the  magnets  at  a  given  angular  distance  from  tbe 
line  of  dip,  or  by  weights  placed  upon  a  flexible  cord  passing  over  a  wheel 
attached  to  tbe  axis  of  the  needle,  either  with  or  without  the  use  of  the  defle^ 
tors.  A  telescope  attached  to  the  plate  or  arm,  carry iog  the  deflectors,  senei 
to  determine  the  variation  by  a  star,  or  by  the  image  formed  by  a  lens  upon 
a  plane  of  plaster  of  Paris,  when  an  observation  of  the  sun  on  tbe  meridian 
is  preferred.  The  readings  of  the  vertical  circle  on  which  the  needle  plays 
are  made  accurate  by  a  second  graduated  circle,  placed  near  to  the  front oi 
the  box  and  of  course  between  tbe  eye  and  the  needle.  Verniers  are  pro- 
vided for  reading  tbe  angle  of  the  deflectors  and  the  azimuths.  Tbe  io- 
strument  is  provided  with  the  usual  means  of  levelling.  When  packed,  tbe 
magnets  form  a  circuit,  with  a  view  to  a  permanent  condition  in  the  several 

needles,  or  bars.      Ann.  Rep.  Comwall  Polytwh.  Soc. 

On  the  electrical  relations  of  certain  metals  and  melattiferous  mtneralt.^ 
Mr.  R.  W.  Fox  finds  that  the  crystalized  grey  oxide  of  manganese,  holds  a 
much  higher  place  in  the  electro-negative  scale  than  any  other  body  witb 
which  he  has  compared  it,  when  immersed  in  various  acids,  and  alkalioe 
solutions.  This  and  some  of  the  other  bodies  examined  by  him,  rank  thos: 
1,  manganese;  2,  rhodium,  loadstone,  platinum,  arsenical  pyrites,  plumbago, 
nearly  equal ;  3,  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites  nearly  equal  to  the  second;  i, 
salina;  5,  standard 'gold ;  6,  copper-nickel ;  7,  silver;  8,  copper;  9,  sheet 

iron.      Extract  from  Trans.  Royal  8of .  Lend.  1835. 

On  the  propertiee  of  liquid  carbonic  add.  According  to  M.  Thilorier, 
this  liquified  gas  presents  the'  strange  and  paradoxical  fact  of  a  liquid  more 
expansible  than  the  gases  themsei?es:  from  32^  to  86?  Fahr.,  its  volume 
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increases  from  20  to  29,  that  is  to  say,  that  at  86®  Fahr.,  the  iDcrease 
of  volume  is  nearly  equal  to  half  the  Tolume  at  32®  Fahr.  Its  expansion  is 
four  times  greater  than  that  of  atmospheric  air,  which  from  32°  to  86®  Fab. 
only  expands  ^^  whilst  the  expansion  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  on  the  same 
scale  is  ^^.  If  the  temperature  of  a  tube  containing  a  portion  of  liquid 
cari)onic  acid  is  raised,  this  liquid  boils,  and  the  empty  space  above  the 
liquid  is  saturated  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  vapour  according  to  the 
elevation  of  the  temperature.  At  86®  Fahr.,  the  quantity  of  liquid  at  32® 
Fahr.  sufficient  to  saturate  the  empty  space,  is  represented  by  a  portion  of 
liquid  equal  to  one  third  of  the  space  in  which  the  vaporization  has  been 
effected.  At  32°  Fahr.  the  portion  of  liquid  of  saturation  is  only  ^  of  the 
epace  saturated. 

The  pressure  of  the  vapour  formed  by  the  liquified  gas  from  32®  to  86^ 
Fahr.,  amounts  from  36  to  73  atmospheres,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  in- 
crease of  one  atmosphere  for  every  centigrade  degree.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  weight  or  density  of  the  vapour  increases  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  the  pressure,  and  that  the  law  of  Mariotte  is  no  longer  ap- 
plicable within  the  limits  of  the  liquefaction.  If  the  density  of  the  vapour 
is  taken  for  the  base  of  the  pressure,  the  pressure  at  86°  Fahr.  will  be 
equal  to  130  atmospheres,  whilst  the  manoscope  will  only  indicate  73  atmos- 
pheres. If  a  tube  of  glass  containing  a  portion  of  liquid  and  a  portion  of 
g^as  be  heated,  two  contrary  effects  will  take  place : 
1st,  the  liquid  will  augment  by  expansion; 
2nd,  the  liquid  will  diminish  by  vaporization. 

The  thermoscopic  effects  are  very  different  according  as  the  portion  of 
liquid  is  greater  or  smaller  to  the  portion  of  gas:  the  liquid  in  the  tube  will 
either  expand,  contract,  or  remain  stationary.  These  anomalies  furnished 
the  mdans  of  verifying  the  numbers  which  the  preceding  researches  had 
giren  on  the  expansion  and  vaporization.  According  to  these  numbers,  the 
points  of  equilibrium  above  which  the  liquid  increases,  and  below  which  it 
diminishes  on  the  addition  of  heat,  result  from  such  a  proportion  when 
enapty  or  full,  that  at  zero  the  liquid  occupies  \^  of  the  whole  tube.  If  the 
liquid  at  32®  Fahr.  occupies  one  third  of  the  tube  it  seems  as  a  retrogade 
thermometer,  of  which  the  liquid  increases  by  cold,  and  diminishes  by  heat. 
If  the  liquid  at  32®  Fahr.  occupies  two  thirds  of  the  tube  it  acts  as  a  reg^ 
lar  thermometer ;  that  is  to  say,  the  liquid  increases  and  diminishes  accord- 
ing^ to  the  laws  of  expansion.  This  thermometer  is  limited  at  86®  Fahr.  as 
at  this  temperature  the  tube  is  entirely  filled  by  the  liquid. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquefied  gas  at  32®  is  0.83,  water  being  1. 
It  presents  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  liquid  which  from  —  68^  to  + 
SG'^  Fahr.,  runs  through  the  scale  of  densities  from  0.90  to  0.60.  It  is  in- 
soluhle  in  water,  with  which  it  does  not  mix;  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  aether, 
naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  in  every  proportion;  it 
is  decomposed  in  the  cold,  with  effervescence,  by  potassium;  it  does  not  act 
sensibly  on  lead,  tin,  iron,  copper,  &c. 

When  a  jet  of  liquid  carbonic  aid  is  directed  upon  the  bplb  of  an  alcohol 
thermometer,  it  falls  rapidly  to  — •  194®  Fah.;  but  the  frigorific  effects  do  not 
correspond  with  this  decrease  of  temperature,  which  is  accounted  for  by 
the  almost  absolute  want  of  conducting  power,  and  the  little  capacity  for 
heat,  of  the  gases;  therefore  the  intensity  of  the  cold  is  enormous,  but  the 
sphere  of  action  is  limited  in  some  measure  to  the  point  of  contact.  If  the 
g^ases  have  little  effect  in  the  production  of  cold,  such  is  not  the  case  with 
the  TapourSy  of  which  the  conducting  power  and  the  capacity  for  heat  are 
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much  ffreater.  If  sether,  for  iDStance,  could  be  placed  io  the  same  cod£- 
tioDB  of  expansion  as  the  liquefied  gas,  a  much  greater  frigorific  effect  would 
be  obtained  than  by  liquified  carbonic  acid*  To  accomplish  this  object  it  is 
necessary  to  render  asther  explosire,  which  is  easily  effected  by  mtiiog 
aether  with  liquid  carbonic  acid.  In  this  intimate  combination  of  two  liquid 
which  dissolve  one  another  in  every  proportion,  the  aether  ceases  to  be  a 
liquid  permanent  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  it  becomes  expan- 
sive similar  to  a  liquefied  gas,  at  the  same  time  preserving  its  properties  s 
a  vapour;  that  is  to  say,  its  conductibility  and  capacity  for  caloric. 

The  effects  produced  by  a  tube  filled  with  explosive  aether  are  rennrt 
able;  a  few  seconds  were  sufficient  to  congeal  722  grains  of  mercury  io  a 
glass  vessel.  On  exposing  the  finger  to  the  jet  which  escapes,  the  seosstia 
is  intolerable,  and  seems  to  extend  much  further  than  the  point  of  contact 

M.  Thilorier  intends  to  replace  aether  by  sulphuret  of  carbon;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  effects  obtained  will  be  still  more  poweifoL 

AnoalMde  Cbiinl*.  et  de  Phyt  and  Loud,  and  Ed.  PkH.  Mifr 

Solidtficaiton  qf  Carbonic  ^dd.  M.  Thilorier  has  read  to  the  Academj 
of  Sciences  a  memoir  containing  an  account  of  the  means  by  which  he  ren- 
dered carbonic  acid  solid;  and  he  also  gave  somie  details  respecting  liqua! 
carbonic  acid. 

He  finds  the  finds  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  acid  to  be  .83,  water 
being  1.;  it  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  aether:  potassiam  de- 
composes it,  but  the  common  metals  do  not  A  jet  of  carbonic  acid,  direct- 
ed upon  a  spirit  thermometer,  caused  it  to  fall  194°  below  zero  Fahr. 
The  cold  would  have  been  still  greater  if  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
could  have  been  entirely  covered  by  the  jet. 

The  solidification  of  carbonic  acid  was  effected  in  the  following  maDser. 
it  jet  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  was  received  in  a  glass  vial;  the  expansion  d 
which  it  undergoes  is  about  400  times  its  original  volume,  and  by  this  » 
intense  a  cold  is  produced,  that  one  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  congeals  is  a 
white  powder  and  adheres  to  the  glass.  This  powder  exists  for  some  mia- 
utes,  and  without  any  pressure.  If  the  finger  be  placed  in  solid  carbooic 
acid,  the  heat  converts  it  into  gas,  the  expansion  of  which  repels  the  finger. 
A  few  grains  of  this  powder,  closed  in  a  vessel,  soon  expelled  the  cork. 

Solid  carbonic  acid  contains  a  little  water,  which  is  doubtless  derived  froa 
the  moisture  of  the  air.  In  order,  however,  to  remove  all  doubts,  it  wooM 
be  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  hygiometric  moisture,  both  of  the  air  and  of  the 
vessels,  because  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  water  facilitates  the  conge- 
lation of  the  acid,  as  is  the  case  with  chlorine* 

As  to  the  temperature  of  this  congelation,  it  was  determined  by  uiing  a 
spirit  thermometer  graduated  to  187^  below  zero,  to  which  about  44°  bmmi 
be  added  for  the  tube  of  the  thermometer  which  could  not  be  cooled,  so  that 
the  cold  observed  was  not  less  than  231°*^. 

These  experiments  were  verified  by  conmiissioners,  among  whom  were 
MM.  Thenard  and  Dolong. 

Journal  de  Ctaim. Med.,  tome  ii.  &  3,  and  Lond.  and  Bdio.  Phitas.  Mif- 

Waier  of  the  EUon^  Dead^  and  Caspian  Seae.f  The  Elton  sea  lies  to 
the  east  of  the  Volga,  274  vents  (I8U  miles),  south  from  Saratov.  It» 
greatest  diameter,  from  east  to  west,  is  17  (lli  miles),  and  its  soiallest 
diameter  13  versts,  (8i  miles). 

*  These  are  lower  tempentares  than  have  ever  before  been  artifieially  ptodii0e4» 
and  lower  aleo,  we  believe,  than  any  which  have  yet  been  observed  in  &atnre.->Es* 
t  Poggendorff 's  Annalen  xxxv.  169, 
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The  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  at  531°,  is  1.27288,  according  to  Rose, 
Its  contents  are,  according  to  Rose  and  Erdmaon:— - 

Rose  ERBXAMN. 

Chloride  of  sodiam,        .  •            .         38.3        •        .        71.35 

Chloride  of  potassiam,  •            •                 2.3            • 

Chloride  of  magnesiam,  •             .        197^        •        •      165.39 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  •            .                 53,2            •            18.58 

Sulphate  of  lime,  •            •                       •        •            .36 

Sulphate  of  soda,  •             .                                    .3.84 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  •            .                       •         •             .38 

Water  and  organic  matter,  .               708.7           •           740.10 

1000.0  .  ,  1000.00 
When  the  temperature  of  the  sea  falls,  Epsom  salt  precipitates.  Here 
it  is  evident  that  the  specific  gravity  and  composition  must  change  with  the 
temperature.  The  shore  of  the  Elton  sea  exhibits,  in  summer,  crystals  of 
gypsuna  and  common  salt;  and,  in  winter,  besides  these,  Epsom  salt,  which, 
iD  summer,  is  again  dissolved,  so  that  pure  common  salt  may  be  obtained 
here.  In  the  cool  summer  nights,  according  to  Pallas,  Epsom  salt  Is  deposi- 
ted, and  is  again  dissolved  during  the  day.  The  greater  the  quantity  of 
chloride  of  magnesium  and  Epsom  salt,  so  much  the  less  is  there  of  common 
salt;  which,  from  the  elevation  of  the  temperature,  dissolves  in  no  greater 
quantity  in  the  same.  Hence,  the  reason  for  the  small  quantity  of  common 
salt  which  Rose  obtained.  When  an  analysis  of  such  a  saturated  water  is 
^veo,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  specific  gravity  and  the  temper- 
ature. The  reasons  given  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difierence  in  the 
two  analysis. 

Krdmann  found  the  constituents  of  the  Bogden  sea. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  .  •  ...  ,74 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  •  .  •  •  10.30 

Sulphate  of  soda,  •  •  .  •  215.76 

Muriate  of  lime,  .  •  .  •  8.85 

Muriate  of  magnesia,      •  •  .  •  48.53 

Water,  .....  715.72 


1000.00 
"The  water  of  the  Elton  sea  resembles  that  of  the  Dead  sea,  but  the  latter 
bas  a  less  specific  gravity,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  solid  constituents.  The 
quantity  of  salt  diminishes  when  the  Jordan  is  overflowed.  Gay  Lussac 
allowed  the  water  to  cool  to  19^  F.  without  separating  any  salt;  while 
Klaproth  states,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask  which  contained  the  sped- 
meo  which  he  examined,  crystals  of  common  salt  were  deposited,  which 
BOon  disappeared.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  Dead  Sea  varies,  and  the 
reason  Is  obvious.  Macquer,  Lavoisier,  and  Sage  found  it  1.240;  Marcet 
and  Tennant  1.211;  Klaproth  1.246;  Gay  Lussac  at  62''.6, 1.2283;  Hermb- 
Btadt  at  60^  1.240.  The  proportion  of  ingredients  also  varies.  Gay  Lussac 
foand  them  26.24  per  cent;  consisting  of  chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  mag- 
pesium,  and  potassium,  and  traces  of  gypsum,  differing  from  that  of  the 
Elton  Sea  by  the  absence  of  Epsom  salt,  and  the  presence  of  chloride  of 
[calcium* 

According  to  Marcet,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  of  the  Sea  of 
LJrmia  is  1.16507,  and  its  constituents  22.3  per  cent,  consisting  of  common 
salt,  Epsom  salt,  and  sulphate  of  soda.    The  saline  contents  of  Urmia  and 
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the  Dead  Sea  are,  therefore!  iaferior  to  those  of  the  Elton  Sea.    Rose  has 
appropriated  all  the  sulpharic  acid  to  the  magnesia,  becanae  he  has  foond 
that  when  common  salt  and  Epsom  salt  are  di8Sol?ed  in  a  safficient  qmDtitj 
of  water  and  evaporated  in  a  summer  heat,  the  two  salts  separate;  and  wbeo 
much  common  salt  is  dissolved  along  with  a  smpiU  qaantltj  of  Epsom  ntt, 
a  part  of  the  common  salt  separates  first,  and  then  the  Epsom  salt,  while 
common  salt  remains  in  solution;  as  by  the  heat  of  summer,  Epsom  salt  b 
less  soluble  than  common  salt.     When  the  temperature  is  raised  above 
122?  F.  or  sunk  to  zero^  in  both  cases,  glauber  salt  and  chloride  of  magne- 
sium are  formed. 

Rose  found  the  specific  gravity  of  water  brought  from  the  Caspian  Sea 
75  versts  from  the  islands  formed  by  the  Volga,  at  54$^,  1.0015;  aod  its 
contents, 

Chloride  of  sodium,  .  •  .  •  .  .754 

.    Sulphate  of  soda,        ......      .036 

Sulphate  of  lime,  .  .  .  •  .  .406 

Bicarbonate  of  lime,  •  •  •  •  .      -Old 

Bicarbouate  of  magnesia,  •  •  .  .  .440 

Water  with  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter,  •  99.348 

1000.000 

Reeoid  Gen.  Be.  February 

Rationale  of  cold  produced  by  sulphate  of  Soda  and  muriatic  adi 
Doct.  Kane  makes  the  following  statement  in  a  paper  on  the  action  of  mo- 
riatic  acid  on  the  sulphates.  '4t  has  been  long  known  that  Glauber's  nit 
treated  with  muriatic  acid  constitutes  a  powerful  freezing  mixture,  the  tb^ 
ory  of  which  is  at  once  explained  by  the  results  of  the  experiment.  Wbeo 
sulphate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  liquid  muriatic  acid  there  are  formed  bisal- 
phate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  and  as  the  former  salt  ccystalizes  with 
only  four  atoms  of  water,  the  remaining  quantity  of  the  water  of  crystalizi- 
tion  of  the  Glauber's  salt,  is  disengaged  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  atoms.^ 
^*This  large  quantity  of  water  suddenly  separated  from  a  state  of  combioatioD 
in  which  it  had  been  solid,  produces,  by  its  absorption  of  caloric  of  Uquiditji 
the  frigorific  property.'^    Load,  and  Edm.  Pbiios.  Mac*  mmj. 
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Dtncription  of  a  new  Detached  Pendulum  Eecapemeniy  invented  by  dkxan' 

der  Witherspoon^  watch-maker^  Tranent.* 

A,  is  the  pendulum  rod,  represented  as  having  nearly  reached  thelioutof 
its  vibration  to  the  left,  and  as  about  to  touch  the  small  friction  roller  attached 
to  the  arm  C  D  of  the  impeller  BODE.  The  upper  part  of  the  pendolaffi 
rod  is  broken  off  to  show  the  axis  B,  concentric  with  the  axis  of  motioo  of  the 
pendulum  itself,  on  which  the  impeller  turns.  The  two  axes  coinddiDg  io  di- 
rection, no  rubbing  ought  to  take  place  though  there  were  no  friction  roller 
at  D ;  the  roller  is  merely  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Ind 
effects  of  any  small  error  in  the  adjustment  In  the  drawing,  the  weight  of 
the  impeller  is  represented  as  sustained,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
eleader  spring  £  F,  by  the  lifting  pin  F,  which  is  placed  near  the  centre  of 

*  Bead  bdfora  the  Socicly  of  Arts,  13th  April,  1831. 
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the  Bcapement  wheel;  this  wheel  ilseir  being  prevented  from  Bdvancing;  by 
the  opposition  of  the  detent  to  the  detBiamg  tooth  H.  The  end  of  the 
spring  E  F  is  furcRled,  the  pin  resting  in  the  bottom  of  the  notch,  and  keep- 
ing the  spring  bent  opwards  from  its  natural  positioo  b;  a  distance  rather 
more  than  the  minute  diameter  of  the  pin. 

The  oidllntion  of  the  pendulum  is  so  nearly  completed,  that,  when  6ii- 
i«bed,  the  impeller  B  C  I)  E  may  be  lift- 
ed lill  the  eztremitj  of  the  spring  just 
escapes  from  the  pin  F,  and  takes  up  a 
poeilion  a  little  to  the  1e(l  of  its  present 
one.  The  whole  weight  of  the  impeller 
BOW  rests  npon  the  pendulum;  but  when 
the  pendulum  begins  to  retire,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  spring  is  not  arrested  by 
the  pin  F,  hut  passes  close  by  it,  directing 
its  motion  towards  the  pin  G. 

The  impeller  continues  to  press  agaiosl 
(he  pendulum  rod,  and  increases  its  mo- 
mentum until  the  arm  B  E  reaches  a  pin 
at  L,  projected  from  the  bratich  of  the 
deteol  H  K  L.  After  this  the  pendulum 
continues  its  oscillation  uninterrupted. 

The  detent  turns  npon  an  axis  at  K,  so 
that  the  presanre  of  the  impeller  upon  the 
pin  L  elevates  the  detent,  and  allows  the 
detaioiog  tooth  H  to  pass  forward. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  second  lifting  pin  G  Is  entangled  between  the 
sides  of  the  notch  in  the  extremity  of  the  spring  E  F;  the  motion  of  the 
wheel,  therefore,  again  elevates  the  impeller,  the  rise  of  which  allows  the 
detent  to  descend  upon  the  stop  N  and  awatt  the  arrival  of  the  secood  de- 
taioing  tooth  I,  whose  arrest  is  announced  by  a  distinct  beat. 

The  whole  of  the  escapement  has  now  assumed  a  position  exactly  analo- 
gous to  that  which  it  had  at  first,  and  awaits  the  approach  of  the  pendulum, 
to  solicit  anew  its  maintaioiog  power. 

During  the  whole  of  Ibis  action  the  pendulum  Is  never  connected  with 
the  train  of  wheels.  The  only  body  which  acts  npon  it  is  the  impeller, 
and  Ibis  Commanicates  to  it  the  impulse  which  ji  generated  by  a  descent  of 
a  constant  weight  through  a  determinate  distance.  The  lightoess  of  the 
parts  renders  oil  either  on  the  axis  B  or  on  the  pin  F  unnecessary,  so  that 
this  action  is  entirely  freed  from  any  error  which  might  have  arisen  from 
changes  in  the  adhesiveness  of  oil.  Id  order  to  solicit  the  impulsion,  the 
pendulum  has  to  raise  the  impeller  through  a  distance  determined  by  the 
thickness  of  the  pin  F,  and  has  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  spring 
against  that  pin.  But  the  diameter  of  the  pin  is  so  small  and  the  3exure  of 
the  spring  so  slight,  that  the  errors  caused  by  them  mast  be  exceedingly 
small,  especially  when  we  consider  that  they  are  not  liable  to  any  varia- 
tion.  The  unlocking  of  the  detent  H,  instead  of  being  performed  by  the 
pendulum.  Is  effected  by  the  impeller;  so  that,  however  vBriahle  may  be 
the  maintaining  force,  provided  it  is  never  so  small  as  to  be  nnable  to  raise 
the  impeller,  nor  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  antocUng  of  the  detent,  the 
gi^Dg  of  the  clock  can  never  be  In  the  slightest  degree  affected. 

When  the  pendulum  rod  reaches  the  frictioQ-roller,  it  ts  movii^  witb  a 
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Tery  small  velocity,  sioce  it  is  almost  at  the  limit  of  its  oscillation,  to  that 
nothing  analogous  to  the  blow  of  the  common  ^scapements  takes  place;  and 
cTen  the  sudden  removal  of  the  pressure  of  the  impeller,  when  the  ano 
reaches  the  pin  h^  can  hardly  excite  any  tremour  in  the  pendulum. 

In  almost  all  delicate  escapements,  high  finish  in  the  rubbing  surfaces  and 
great  accuracy  in  the  workmanship,  are  absolutely  essential  to  good  gotog. 
In  every  case  the  advantage  of  careful  execution  cannot  fail  to  be  felt;  bot 
in  this  escapement  that  advantage  is  by  no  means  great  The  executioo  nl 
the  train  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference;  and  even  in  the  most  vital  part, 
though  the  distances  of  the  detaining  teeth  were  inaccurately  laid  off,  the 
errors  would  occur  at  every  revolution  of  the  escapement  wheel,  and  their 
effects  on  the  going  would  be  generated  and  destroyed  in  the  same  period, 
so  that  the  daily  or  hourly  rate  could  not  be  affected* 

The  motion  of  tlie  train  resembles  that  of  a  perfect  dead-beat«  ahboi^ 
the  escapement  certainly  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  recoil,  since  the  qd- 
hooking  of  the  spring  is  only  effected  after  a  slight  elevation  of  the  impeller. 
The  beat  is  made  only  at  each  second  oscillation,  so  that,  in  order  to  beat 
seconds,  a  half  second  pendulum  must  be  used.  In  escapements  which  beat 
at  each  vibration,  it  is  difficult  to  have  two  consecutive  intervals  eiKtlj 
equal,— the  one  being  less,  and  the  other  as  much  more  than  an  esact 
second;  but  when  the  beat  is  given  only  on  one  side,  no  such  inequalitj  cao 
exist. 

The  parts  of  the  impeller  are  liable  to  expansion  by  heat,  bot  (he  effects 
of  this  can  easily  be  obviated  by  extending  an  arm  made  of  some  expansiTe 
metal  such  as  zinc,  on  the  other  side  of  the  axis  B,  while  the  braocbes 
represented  in  the  figure  are  made  of  glass.  This  arm  also  will  allow  a 
weight  to  be  slid  along  it  so  as  to  regfulate  the  intensity  of  the  impulse. 

When  the  spring  is  released  from  the  pin  F,  it  does  not  merely  assume  its 
position  of  rest,  but  continues  for  a  moment  to  vibrate  on  each  side  of  it 
As  there  might  appear  to  be  some  risk  of  its  catching  again  the  same  pisi  a 
damper  has  been  put  on  to  dimiuish  these  oscillations;  but,  as  in  some  other 
escapements  which  I  have  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  it  was  sot 
found  necessary;  it  has  been  omitted  in  the  drawing.  I  need  hardly  poiot 
out  that  the  numbep  of  lifting  pins  b  not  limited  to  foun  jamemi^ionniai. 

CapUiary  Tubes  in  Metal.  The  sum  of  five  pounds  was  presented  to  Mr. 
J.  Roberts,  64  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  for  his  method  of  subdividing  a  pii>e 
into  capillary  tubes;  a  specimen  of  which  has  been  placed  in  the  Society's 
Repository.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Hen,  Wilkioson, 
Esq.  Pall  Mall,  for  his  method  of  producing  a  ring  of  capillary  tubes.  For 
gas-burners,  for  the  safe  combustion  of  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
and  for  other  purposes,  it  is  often  desirable  to  divide  the  end  of  the  dif« 
charge*pipe  into  fine  capillary  tubes,  of  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  or  more. 
It  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  bore  such  apertures  in  a  piece  of  solid  metal, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  executed  at  all  if  the  apertures  are  required 
to  be  of  very  small  diameter. 

Mr.  Roberts  very  ingeniously  and  expeditiously  subdivides  the  end  of  a 
metal  pipe  into  small  tubes  of  any  required  depth,  by  means  of  pinion-wire. 
Pinion-wire  is  made  by  taking  a  cylindrical  wire  of  soft  steel,  and  passiog  it 
through  a  draw-plate  of  such  a  figure  as  to  form  on  its  surface  deepgroovea 
in  the  direction  of  riadii  to  the  axis  of  the  wire:  the  ribs  which  separate  tbete 
grooves  from  one  another  may  be  considered  as  leaves  or  teeth,  and  of  loch 
wire,  when  cut  into  proper  lengths,  are  made  the  pinions  used  by  watch* 
makers.    Hence  arises  the  name  by  which  this  wire  ia  commonly  kaowo. 
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if  BOW  a  piece  of  ibis  wire  be  driven  into  the  end  of  a  brass  pipe  of  such  a 
size  as  to  make  a  close  fit  with  it,  it  is  evident  that  that  part  of  the  pipe  has 
thus  been  subdivided  into  as  many  smaller  tubes  as  there  are  grooves  in  the 
wire.  By  using  a  draw-plate  fitted  to  make  smaller  and  shallower  and  more 
numerous  grooves  than  are  required  in  common  pinion-wire,  it  is  manifest 
that  wires  or  cores  may  be  produced,  which,  when  driven  into  metal  pipes, 
as  already  described,  will  subdivide  them  into  capillary  tubes  of  almost  any 
degree  of  tenuity. 

Mr.  H.  Wilidnson^s  method  is  described  in  the  following  letter 

PaU  MatU  May  ^bth,  1835. 

Sir,  In  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  artificial  light,  which  I  was  en* 
gaged  in  about  twelve  months  since,  I  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  great  num- 
ber of  extremely  minute  apertures  for  a  gas-burner;  and,  finding  it  impos* 
sible,  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  obtain  them,  a  new  method  occurred  to  me, 
which  immediately  produced  the  desired  effect.  1  showed  it  at  the  time  to 
several  eminent  scientific  men,  who  were  unable  to  conceive  how  these 
apertures  were  formed;  and,  as  I  made  no  secret  of  the  method,  they  were 
equally  pleased  at  the  simplicity  of  the  operation;  and  the  specimen  here- 
with sent  has  been  exhibiting  at  the  Gallery  of  Practical  Science  for  several 
months.  I  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  it  myself;  but,  as  I  do  not  find 
that  it  is  at  all  known,  and  now  think  it  might  be  useful  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  I  have  sent  it  to  you  to  be  laid  before  the  Society;  and  should  they 
be  of  the  same  opinion,  I  shall  feel  much  pleasure  in  communicating  the  mode 
of  operation,  by  which  any  number  of  apertures,  hardly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  of  any  length  (evenafootj  ifreqtdred)^  may  be  made  in  any  metal 
in  ten  nUnuieal ' 

I  am,  sir,  &c  kc 

Henry  Wilruvsom. 

A.  Anav,  Esq.  Seereianff  fye. 

The  process  consists  merely  in  turning  one  cylinder  to  fit  another  very 
accurately,  and  then,  by  milling  the  outside  of  the  inner  cylinder  with  a 
straight  milling  tool  of  the  required  degree  of  fineness,  and  afterwards  sli- 
ding the  milled  cylinder  within  the  other,  apertures  are  produced  perfectly 
distinct,  and  of  course  of  the  same  length  as  the  milled  cylinder.  A  similar 
effect  may  be  produced  on  flat  surfaces,  if  required.  H.  W. 

Trint.  LoDd.  Soc.  Arti. 

Duty  of  Cornish  Steam  Engines.  The  mode  of  estimating  the  perform- 
aaces  of  steam-engines,  by  the  number  of  lbs,  lifted  one  foot  high  by  the  con- 
sumption of  a  bushel  of  coal^  was  introduced  into  Cornwall  by  Watt,  when 
it  became  requisite  to  keep  a  regular  account  of  the  work  done  and  the 
coal  consumed,  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  his  share,  which  was  one- 
third  of  the  saving  of  coal  effected  by  his  engine  in  comparison  with  New- 
comen's. 

The  performance  of  two  atmospheric  engines,  at  Poldice,  had  been  as- 
certained as  a  standard  of  comparison,  and  declared  by  a  committee :  for 
coDvenience  the  present  dynamic  unit  was  afterwards  adopted,  and  the 
work  done  when  thus  expressed  was  equal  to  7,037,800  lbs.  lifted  one  foot 
high  by  each  bushel  of  coal.  A  dispute  arose  in  1798  between  Messrs. 
Boalton  and  Watt  and  the  mining  adventurers  in  Cornwall,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  average  duty,  which  was  proved  to  be  17,671,- 
^^  Ibi.:  this  was  rather  less  than  in  1793,  when  the  average  of  seventeen 
cogioeawaa  19,569.000  lbs.     After  the  expiration  of  the  patent  in  1800,  nr 
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accountfl  were  kept  of  the  work  performed  by  the  engioes  oDder  thefirec- 
tioD  of  the  miniDg  eDgineers. 

In  Aagast,  1812,  the  average  duty  of  several  eDgioes  on  a  month's  trkd 
proved  to  be  only  13}  miilioost  and  the  truth  of  the  prevailing  opniioD  be- 
came apparent,  that  less  work  was  done  than  during  Watt's  patent  The 
present  monthly  report  of  ^work  performed'  was  then  established  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Lean,  aud  since  his  decease  has  been  conducted  by  his 
son,  so  that  there  exists  a  series  of  reports  for  twenty-two  years,  showiog 
the  duty  for  each  month,  of  the  engines  employed  in  Cornwall,  including  the 
size  of  the  pumps,  and  their  depths,  number  of  strokes,  bushels  of  coal  con- 
sumed, &c  &c.;  a  reference  to  which  would  point  out  at  what  period,  and 
by  whom,  every  increase  of  duty  was  obtained. 

Woolf  introduced  the  use  of  high  pressure  steam  worked  ezpansivelj  m 
two  cylinders,  and  first  succeeded  in  performing  fifty  millions.  Other  engi- 
neers worked  high  steam  expansively  in  one  cylinder,  which  plan  becaiae 
general  on  the  introduction  of  Trevithick's  cylindrical  boilers. 

Several  engines  now  constantly  perform  a  duty  exceeding  70  millions, 
double  that  of  the  best  of  Watt's,  and  of  which  one  has  reached  91,200,00(V, 
another  mentioned  last  meeting  by  our  President,  averages  about  90,000,- 
000;  its  best  performance  was  97,800,000,  for  one  month. 

Part  of  the  increase  of  duty  must  be  attributed  to  the  improved  pitwork ; 
the  most  rapid  increase,  however,  took  place  on  the  introduction  of  a  most 
complete  system  of  clolhing^  the  present  practice  of  which  is  so  efficieot, 
that  in  two  instances,  though  the  steam  in  the  jacket  was  at  least  270°,  the 
outside  casing  did  not  exceed  78^; — the  thermometer  was  covered  by  a  »lk 
handkerchief  to  prevent  the  draught  of  air  in  the  engine-house  affecting  the 
results;^— the  air  outside  was  in  one  experiment  56%  and  in  the  engine-house 
about  66^;-~the  surface  of  the  ashes  over  the  boilers  was  about  90^." 

Ann.  Report  Cornwall  Poly  tech.  Soc^Lood.  Mech.  Mag.  A|hl. 
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Observaiiom  on  the  Classification  \and  Details  of  the  Architecture  of  thi 
Middle  Jiges.     By  E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq*  Architect 

(cOlTTIirUXS  7KOX   p«    141.) 

The  TTiird  Class  commenced  about  1377,  and  continued  till  1460.  Id 
the  first  division  of  this  class  the  equilateral  arch  was  given  up  for  one 
struck  with  two  centres,  of  an  obtuse  form,  which  was  much  used  with 
the  four-centred  arch  {Fig,  ll,).  The  window  heads  were  filled  with 
tracery  in  the  perpendicular  lines  {Fig>  12,}  the  predominating  charac- 

Fig.  12 

Fig.  11. 


ter  of  the  whole  of  this  class,  and  the  mouldings,  became  gradually  more 
complex.     The  windows,  for  some  time,  retained  the  simple  archi  tho 
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compound  aixb  only  being  u>ed  in  smxll  openlnga.  Windows  were  di- 
vided in  their  height  b;  iranBoms,  and  Bometimes  columns  were  added 
to  roullions.  Fig.  IS,  is  a  selection  of  a  Bmall  window  jamb,  at  Ifly 
Churcb)  wbich  shows  the  general  character  of  the  mouldings  of  the 
second  division  of  this  class.  Figa.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  all  resemble  each 
other,  and  mark  the  distinctness  of  the  mouldings  from  those  of  the 
second  class.  In  these  sections  it  will  be  obserred,  that,  although  the 
roullions  do  not,  in  a  very  great  degree,  appear  to  differ  from  the  mill- 
lion  mouldings  of  the  second  class,  yet  the  extended  hollow  moulding  in 

Fig.  U. 

Fig.  13. 


the  jan^b  fs  perfectly  in  character  with  the  depressed  simple,  and  also 
:  with  the  compound,  arch.  It  is  verj  different  from  the  easy  flowing 
hncs  of  the  second  class;  and  the  multions,  though  they  appear,  as  I  be- 
fore mentioned,  to  resemble  those  of  the  other  class,  upon  closer  exam- 
inatioD  will  be  found  generally  to  be  of  a  more  bulliy  character.  The 
elegant  flowing  lines  of  the  second  class  are,  indeed,  in  no  instance  to 
be  seen  in  this,  and  the  expreision  is  of  a  widely  different  nature;  for, 
Fig.  15. 
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while  theformer indicated  a  gntcefal  unduUtin^ chiracter,  withont  intn- 
ruption,  the  Utter  is  expretsive  or«  degree  of  abruptnetB  and  criipMM 
peculiarly  its  own:  at  leait,  these  are  impreisions  made  upon  me  by 
these  two  classeB;  and  ther  appear  to  arise  from  the  obvious  differtsce 
in  the  expression.  A  profusion  of  heraldric  devices  were  among  the 
principal  decorations  of  this  period.  Among  the  examplesof  this  clui 
are,  of  the  first  division,  New  College  Chapel,  Oxford;  a  window  u 
Westminster  Hallj  and  the  west  door  of  St.  Saviour's  Church,  which ii 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  middle  division ;  a  window  in  St.  Peter's  Chnrcli, 
Oxford,  of  which  Fig.  14,  is  the  section  of  the  jambj  also  Merlon  Col- 
lege Chapel,  Oxford,  1434;  and  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
1443.  Of  the  latter,  or  transiiion,  division  of  this  class,  mzj  be  mn- 
tioned  the  Chapel  on  the  Bridge,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire. 

TTie  /blirtA  Clait,  is  a  coDlinualton  of  the  same  general  forms,  from  1460 
to  about  1547.  The  mouldings,  arches,  ornameots,  be,  were  now  nroi^hl 
to  a  greater  degree  of  richness;  and  the  most  delicate  work  was  bettowed 
on  canopies,  nitcheS)  groioings,  and,  in  fact,  on  every  part,  the  prindpil 
aim  appealing  to  be  to  produce  stone  carving  of  a  net-like  character,  ralbcF 
(ban  to  preserve  good  compo»itioD  by  sgreeable  contrasts.  The  resall  of 
this  lavish  display  of  ornament  ended  io  a  generally  depraved  taste,  and  (bt 
consequent  dechne  of  the  art.  Examples  of  this  class  will  be  found  in  Mi^ 
daleo  College,  Oxford,  about  1473;  centre  tower  of  Canterbury  Catbednl 
■bout  the  same  dale ;  St.  George's  Cbiptl 
Ftg.  17.  Windsor,  1481;  and  Henry  Vil's  Chapel,  W«(- 

minster,  about  1303.  In  Henry  VH's  Cbapel, 
and,  in  fact,  in  many  of  the  buildings  ol  llie 
fourth  class,  we  can  trace  a  general  declioeiD 
art.  without  alluding  to  the  wearisome  richatB, 
which  becomes  fatiguing  to  the  eye  for  want  of 
repose.  1  have  no  doubt  1  lay  myself  open  to 
much  reproof  for  presuming  to  differ  from  tbi 
accepted  opinion  with  regard  to  this  clasi  ol 
architecture;  but  1  think  I  need  only  refer  U 
the  exterior  of  Henry  Vll's.  Chapel  in  viadiu- 
tion  of  my  assertion.  This  exterior  is  cut  islo 
BO  many  small  parts,  that  there  is  scarcely  an; 
situstioD  from  which  a  pleasing  view  of  it  caa  be 
obtained;  and  the  principal  charm  which  it  pos- 
sesses in  point  of  effect  is  borrowed  from  its  cov- 
trast  with  the  Abbey:  the  whole  exterior,  is 
short,  is  a  multiplicity  of  angular  projectioDJ, 
which    throw    no   shadow,  and,  cooseqaeDllj, 

produce  no  relief.     The  interior  is  much  bellei: 

the  effect  here  is  good;  the  light  and  shade,  being  distributed  from  the  la^ 
clerestory  windows,  are  more  pleasing;  and  the  fan-groining  and  pendant!  of 
the  nave  and  aisles  produce  a  rich  effect  but,  still,  1  cannot  see  (he  besotj 
of  these  angles  and  curves,  even  in  the  interior;  though  they  are  ceitaiol; 
belter  here  than  on  the  outside. 

In  the  latter  division  of  this  class,  the  mouldings  and  mullions  were  chinj;- 
ing  their  pure  form,  and  becoming  mixed  with  the  Italian  architecture,  whicb 
was,  about  this  time,  making  great  progress  in  the  formation  of  that  moo^l 
style  now  called  Elizabethan;  and  many  examples  of  this  traosilion  work  are 
to  be  seen  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London.    Eastbnry  House,  fiarkio;, 
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in  Eitei,  ii  a  fine  Bpecimen  or  the  brick  bDildingfi  of  tbe  earl;  pirt  of  tba 
reign  of  Heory  VIU.,  and  contaiai  more  pure  moaldin^  than  most  of  the 
other  bDildiogs  of  that  time:  it  ia  bailt  enlirel;  of  brick  work ;  malliooa, 
tnuonu,  and  the  most  delicate  onaroentst  being  all  execated  la  brick.  F%g. 
ISiisasecUonof  oneof  the  windotr  jambs  and  mullionB.  Pig.  19,  Is  a  sec- 
tion of  a  mnliioD  and  jamb  of  the  trBosilion  character.  In  this  Ggore  it  will 
be  Men  that  the  jamb  moaldiogs  are  a  holloir  and  ovolo,  and  that  the  muilion 
is  a  fillet  on  one  side*:  tbe  other  aide,  in  the  same  section,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
lecood  class  occasionally. 

Fig.  18.  Fig.  19. 


Tbe  Elizabethan  arcbitectare  now  became  the  prevailing  style,  and  con- 
tinaed  to  hold  its  rank  until  Inlgo  Jones  succeeded  In  chaogiog  the  public 
taste  in  favor  of  what  was  then  called  the  perfect  Italian  style, 

Tbe  characlerislics  of  the  Elizabethan  style,  are  the  regular  enlablatares, 
column",  pedestals,  and  arches  of  Italian  architecture,  interwoven  with  the 
pointed  arches,  enriched  spandriis,  beraldric  devices,  aod  other  decorations 
ofthe  Gothic.  Orders  were  used  over  orders,  and  in  situations  where  they 
were  placed  in  direct  violation  to  all  reason.  In  one  of  the  Colleges  at 
Oxford,  the  ithole  of  the  five  orders  are  piled  one  above  another  in  one 
narrow  front.  These  entablatures  and  columns  were  adorned  wilb  the  most 
clomBy  devices;  such  as  scrolls  abruptly  terminating  in  angles,  carvings  of 
vegetables  in  boncbes,  &c.,  aod  buildings  being  surmounted  with  obelisks, 
balls,  scrolls,  and  nuroeroos  fantastic  devices,  without  the  least  reason  being 
shown  for  their  use.  In  some  instances,  this  style  has  a  very  picturesque 
effect;  and,  when  n  sufficient  excuse  can  be  shown  for  its  introduction  in 
poblic  buildings,  that  ia  the  time,  aod  the  only  time,  where  it  should  be  in. 
troduced;  but  national  buildings  shouid  be  in  a  more  perfect  style.  Tbe 
bad  taate  shown  by  the  building  committee  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
recommending  this  atyle  of  architecture  for  their  Senate  House,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  person  who  is  tbe  least  acquainted  with  its  details  :  there 
is  ample  scope  for  talent  in  the  pure  Gothic  style;  therefore,  why  revive  a 
stjle  which  only  marked  the  decline  ofthe  art? 

It  only  remains  for  roe  now  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  Gothic  mui- 
lion. Windows  are  divided  into  lights  by  mullioas  of  various  sizes  and  sec- 
tions; and  each  window  consists  of  an  outer  arch,  or  frame,  the  jamb  or  archi- 
trave mouldings  of  which  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  muilion,  or  colnmn. 
Mulliona  are  divided  into  orders;  and  the  small  muilion,  which  generally 
coDsists  of  a  hollow  aod  a  fillet,  or  of  a  splay  and  fillet,  is  the  first  order:  It 
ia  from  this  order  that  the  cusps  spring  in  every  class;  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  BometinieB  called  tbe  caap  mnllion.    Windows  of  two,  three,  and  some- 
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times  more,  ligbts,  have  only  one  order  of  mallioDS,  particnlarij  windows  of 
the  second  class;  and  this  single  order  is  continued  through  the  whole  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  window  head.     An  increase  of  strength  and  lichnea 
was  produced  by  the  Introduction  of  the  second  order  of  mullions;  and  this 
was  obtained  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  first  order,  and  adding  ao* 
other  moulding  to  the  fillet;  which,  from  the  Increased  tlilckneaa,  required 
something  to  fill  up  the  fillet,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  add  to  its  atrei^th. 
Fig.  2,  will  show  the  two  orders  of  mullions  of  the  first  class.    These  bad 
different  offices  assigned  to  them:  thus,  the  first  order,  l>eing  the  smallest, 
formed  the  smallest  composition;  the  second  order,  from  Its  increased  size, 
formed  the  larger  divisions  of  the  window;  and  so  they  might  proceed  to  a 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  &c,  each  successively  growing  out  of  the  other:  and 
the  window.  Fig,  3,  will  show  their  application.     I  need  scarcely  say,  that 
the  largest  order  of  mullions  contains  all  the  others,  so  that  the  smallest 
goes  round  the  whole  of  the  window  head.    Figs.  5,  7^  show  only  one 
order  of  mullions;  Fig.  2,  shows  two  orders  of  the  first  class;  Fig,  9,  shorn 
three  orders  of  the  second  class,  the  first  of  which  is  the  tracery  or  cusp 
mullion;  Fig,  10,  shows  one  order.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  traceij 
mullion  is  the  same  in  every  window  in  these  figures;  and  that,  though  there 
are  instances  of  two  orders  being  used  in  tracery^  even  then  the  cosp  pro- 
ceeds always  from  the  first  order.     The  cusp  rises  out  of  the  hollow  of  the 
first  order,  and,  in  the  first  class,  frequently  terminates  with  a  flower,  and 
sometimes  square,  in  the  second  class  it  is  formed,  generally,  by  the  inter- 
sections of  two  segments  of  circles,  but  is  sometimes  square,  or  a  kind  of 
blunted  point;  and,  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  it  terminates  io  an  angle, 
and  sometimes  a  flower  is  attached  to  it.    These  rules  are  not  withont  ex* 
ceptions;  for  the  artists  who  could  produce  sucR  wonderful  combinations  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  so  full  of  variety  aod 
originality  in  every  class,  would  not  be  restrained,  io  the  flights  of  genius, 
to  the  same  forms  or  ornaments  throughout  the  same  building;  and,  in  every 
building  we  examine,  we  find  something  to  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge 
which  we  never  dreamed  of  before. 

In  tracing  the  change  of  mullions  through  the  difiierent  classes  of  Gothic 
architecture,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  mullions  of  the  fourth  clan 
have  been  continued  down  to  the  present  day  in  our  sash  bar.  In  Queea 
Elizabeth's  time,  windows  were  divided  into  a  greater  number  of  lights  with 
transoms;  in  king  James  the  First's  time,  they  became  still  more  numerous 
in  their  divisions,  but  the  mullion  was  not  so  bulky;  and  by  degrees  the  win- 
dows had  as  many  transoms  as  mullions,  while  every  fresh  complication  of 
mullions  and  transoms  produced  a  decline  in  the  thickness;  and  even  the 
general  introduction  of  the  Italian  style  only  tended  to  decrease  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  mullion,  but  not  to  alter  its  general  form. 

Fig.  20.  Fig.  21.  Fig.  22. 

::3 


j%i, 


I  am  not  aware  of  the  exact  time  when  the  lines  and  weights  for  windows 
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were  first  introdaced;  bot  when  they  were  known  they  soon  became  very 
general,  and,  I  have  no  doabt,  assisted  in  the  redaction  of  the  nrallion, 
which  continued  to  dwindle  to  what  are  now  called  the  orolo,  and  the 
astragal  and  hollow  sash  bars.  Figa,  20  and  21,  will  show  these  sections* 
lig.  22^  is  the  section  of  the  mollion  of  Queen  Elizabeth^s  reign.  The 
great  demand  for  novelty  in  the  present  day,  and  the  use  of  large  squares 
of  glass,  have  been  the  means  of  producing  new  forms,  which  are  so  very 
tliia  as  to  be  scarcely  visible:  these  are  designated  by  the  titles  of  lamb's 
tODgue,  and  the  bevel  bar. 

Id  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  classification  of  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  very  imperfectlyi  I  am  aware;  but  if  these 
observations  should  induce  some  one  to  institute  a  fuller  enquiry  into  the 
architecture  of  this  country,  and  if  my  remarks  should  be  of  the  least  ser- 
vice to  the  general  reader,  in  assisting  him  to  find  the  cause  which  produced 
the  great  effects  in  the  edifices  of  our  forefathers,  it  will  be  a  gratification 
to  think  that  1  have  not  studied  in  vain. 

Henrietta  Street^  Brunswick  Square^  August j  1835. 


On  the  Expansibility  of  different  kinds  of  Stone.  By  Mr.  Alexander  J. 
Adie,  Civil  Engineer.— -^^This  paper  contains  the  results  of  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments  made  upon  different  kinds  of  stone,  as  well  as  upon 
iron  and  upon  brick,  porcelain,  and  other  artificial  substances.  The  instrq- 
meot  employed  was  a  pyrometer,  of  a  simple  construction,  capable  of  de- 
termining quantities  not  greater  than  ^^^^  of  an  inch.  The  length  of  the 
sobstances  generally  employed  was  23  inches.  The  general  result  of 
these  experiments  is,  that,  the  ordinary  building  materials  of  stone  expand 
bat  very  little  differently  from  cast  iron,  and  that,  consequently,  the  mixture 
of  those  materials  in  edifices  is  not  injurious  to  their  durability.  The  ex- 
periments from  which  the  expansibility  of  the  substances  was  numerically 
determined  were  made  between  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  atmospheric  tem- 
perature and  that  of  212®;  steam  being  introduced  for  that  purpose  between 
the  double  casing  of  the  instrument.  The  following  results  were  obtained 
for  the  fractional  expansion  of  the  length,  for  a  change  of  temperature  of 
180<>  Fahr.:— 


Table  of  the  expansion  of  Stone^  ^c. 


X.  Roman  cement, 

2.  Sicilian  white  marble 

3.  Carrara  marble, 

4.  Sandstone  from  the 
Liver  Rock  of  Craig- 
leith  Quarry, 

5.  Gtst-Iron  from  a  rod 
cot  from  a  bar  caat  3 
in.  square, 

6.  Cast-iron  from  a  rod 
cast  htif  an  in.  square 

7.  Slate  from  Penrbyn 
Quarry,  Wales,     - 

ProceedlDgi  of 


Dec.  of  length 
of  180O  Fahr. 
.  .0014349 
.  .00110411 
.  .0006539 


-  .0011743 


-  .00114676 
.  .001102166 


8.  Peterhead  red  granite, 

9.  Arbroath  pavement, 

10.  Caithness  pavement, 

11.  Greenstone  from  Ratho 

12.  Aberdeen  grey  granite, 

13.  Best  stock  brick, 

14.  Fire  brick, 

15.  Stalk  of  a  Dutch  to- 
bacco-pipe, 

16.  Round  rod  of  Wedge- 
wood  ware  (11  in.  long) 

17.  Black    marble    from 
Galway,  Ireland, 


Dec.  of  length 
of  180<'  Fahr. 

-  .0008968 

-  .0008985 

-  .0008947 

-  .0008089 
.00078943 
.0005502 
.0004928 


.0004573 

i)0045294 

.00044519 


-    .0010376 
tlM  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.    Jaineeoa*B  £dln.  New  Phil.  Joamal/ 
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Soap  from  Flinta.  Mr.  Sheridan  takes  the  common  black  flint,  calcioed, 
and  redaces  it  to  powder  by  wet-grinding ;  then  mixes  it  with  the  camtic 
soda  leys,  or  potash  leys,  and  boils  it  till  it  attains  saponification.  The  mix* 
tare  so  obtained*  is  added  to  the  present  soap  materials  after  the  latter  hare 
been  boiled  to  that  state  when  they  hare  become  soap,  and  are  ready  to  be 
poured  into  the  frames.  The  miiture,  which  has  a  high  detergent  qoalitj, 
requires  to  be  well  crutched  along  with  the  soap  materials;  and  when  thus 
crutched  together,  the  result  is  a  soap  of  excellent  quality.  The  mixture 
becomes  intimately  incorporated  with  the  soap  materials,  and  may  be  added 
in  proportion  of  from  40  to  50  parts  of  the  mixture  to  50  of  the  soap  mate- 
rials. Thus  the  common  silex,  which  is  obtainable  at  a  very  low  price, 
takes  the  place  of  tallow  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-half.    Lend.  Mech.  Mif. 

Comparative  table  of  Speed.  From  the  Physical  and  Chemical  Journal  d 
Science,  and  the  Arts  of  Husbandry  in  France,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tract, which  will  be  found  no  less  curious  than  useful,  and  cannot  fail  to 
interest  our  readers : 

Feet  per  secood 

The  ordinary  rate  of  a  man  walking,        ...  -         4 

Of  a  good  horse  in  harness,          ....  12 
(Or  2,000  toises  (yards)  in  8  minutes). 

Of  a  raindeer  in  a  sledge,  on  the  ice,       .        -  •        26 

Of  an  English  race-horse,            ....  4S 

Of  a  bare,              •            -            -        •        -  -        88 

Of  a  man  casting  a  stona  with  all  his  force,          -  €0\ 

Of  a  good  sailing  ship,             -        -        -        -  -        19 

Of  the  wind,            -            -        •        -        -        -  82 

Of  sound, Ii038 

Of  a  cannon-shot  (d4-poQnder)            .        «        -  1,300 

Of  the  air  which  returns  into  space  so  Avided,  •    1,300 

l4Kid.  FteBcn*  INf ' 


List  of  American  Patents  which  issued  in  June^  1836. 

Jtme- 

380.  Open.— Wm.  H.  Atkins,  Berkshire,  N.  Y.  | 

381.  Cooking'  8tove. — E.  G.  Currier,  Warner,  N.  Y.  ^ 

382.  Cooking  stove^-^'^.  G.  Currier,  Warner,  N.  Y.  \ 

383.  PUntgK-^^coh  Plank,  Carlisle,  Penn.  ^ 

384.  Generating  Ught  and  heat. — Horace  L.  Bamum,  N.  Y.  * 

385.  Granite  dresnng  machine, — ^J.  D.  Buzzell,  Cape  Elizabeth,  lAaine»  * 

386.  Cylindrical  breaker. — Smith  Cram,  N.  Y.  ' 

387.  Chopping  meat. — ^J.  Maaser  and  S.  Smitli,  Mayentown,  Peon.  ^ 

388.  Smut  machine. — Robt.  En^le,  Burlington  city^  N.  J.  i 

389.  Stove  for  anthracite. — Adrian  Jones,  Hartford,  Conn.  i 

390.  BUut/umace.^-Btnjtimin  Kugler,  Philadelphia, 


ash; 

will ,  „„ ,  ^ ^      ^ 

an  add,  combining  with  alkalis,  and  forming  salts,  which  are  called  silicatas.  it  m 
be  considered  a  curious  fact,  if  the  above  statement  be  correct,  that  this  weak  mtn«^ 
acid  should  be  able  to  take  the  pUce  of  the  weak  animal*  or  regetable,  acida  uaitea 
with  alkalis  in  ordinary  soaps.  .  ^ 

t  We  believe  this  calculation  to  be  incoRect.    A  stone  cast  with  the  stiengtb  oi  a 
man'a  arm  will  outstrip  a  hare. 
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391.  Throihing  macAtn^.— Jtcob  S.  BoIlinSp  New  Gloucester,  Hune*  2 

392.  Mvwing  machine. — Henry  Allen,  Fayetteville,  Tenn.  2 

393.  Water  wheeL— Henry  Allen,  Fayetteville,  Tenn.  2 

394.  Pump,  /rtcfion^M.— Edward  Whitfield,  K.  T.  2 

395.  Esmp  &c,  apinrting'.^Mmes  Day,  Roxbury,  Mass«  2 

396.  Clover  c2«ramnf .— John  Goodyear,  South  Middleton,  Penn.  3 

397.  Propelling  boato,  £^c.— Gideon  Hotchkins,  Broom  county,  N.  Y.  2 

398.  Cooking'  stove. — Charles  HignrinB,  Turner,  Blaine,  2 

399.  Saw  fluT^— Thomas  B.  Naylor,  Jonesville,  N.  C.  2 
40a  Tunnelling  rivers.-^.  B.  Bucklin  and  J.  Jacobs,  West  Troy,  N.  T.  11 

401.  MetcUlic  coffins. — Jonas  A.  Grant,  Richmond,  Ya.  11 

402.  Cars,  taking  over  elevations. — Smith  Cram,  N.  Y.  It 

403.  Weaving,  improvement  m.— CuUen  Whipple,  Douglass,  BCass.  It 

404.  FTo^ib'n^  macA>ne.—Amory  Davidson,  Littleton,  Mass.  It 

405.  BooU,  tucking  machine.—^,  C.  Blodgett,  Rowley,  Mass.  It 

406.  Bubs  for  w^e^^— Jonathan  Atherton,  Philadelphia,  11 

407.  Setting  bones,  apparatus.— Juats  H.  Willard,  Brownhelm,  Ohio,  11 

408.  Columns  for  building.-~JoTdM  L.  Mott,  N.  Y.  H 

409.  Iron  and  steel,  fnoJWny.— William  P.  Boyden,  N.  Y.  H 

410.  Distances,  measuring.— RvSua  Porter,  Bellerica,  Mass.  H 

411.  Borse  power.^RvifaB  Porter,  Bellerica,  Mass.  11 

412.  CAum  cTotfA.— Samuel  Jackson,  Jay,  Maine,  H 

413.  Screv,  packing  wiacAintf.— Stephen  Terry,  De  Kalb,  Georgia,  11 

414.  Endless  chain  propeller,— -tAvris  Chevier,  Philadelphia,  It 

415.  Bat  bodies,  stifening.—J.  P.  Ketiell  ind  J.  Wright,  Worcester  coaoty,  Mass.    11 

416.  Garden  J7oe.^ Isaac  W.  Averille,  Plymouth,  Mich.  H 

417.  Bedsteads.— Chnst\9Ji  Knisly,  Meadville,  Penn.  16 

418.  Malleable  iron  cannon.— Gto.  W.  Chapman,  N.  Y.  16 

419.  Oven^  heating  by  anthracite.— T.  C.  Tredwell,  BrooUin,  N.  Y.  16 

420.  Stove,  conicaL— Robert  Robertson,  Albany,  N.  Y.  16 

421.  Washing  machine.— Amoi  Sarcum,  Troy,  N.  Y.  16 

422.  Clover  seed  hulling.— Cyrus  B.  Baldwin,  Fincastle,  Va.  16 

423.  Scythe.— Ezrsi  Burnett,  Warner,  N.  H.  16 

424.  Cotton  planting  machine—Henry  Allen,  Fayetteville,  Tenn«  16 

425.  CAun*.— Amasa  Wharff,  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  16 

426.  P^otfgrA.— Joshua  Gibbs,  Canton,  Ohio,  16 

427.  Mortising  machine.— J.  C.  Channell,  Dunstable,  N.  H.  16 

428.  Planing  machine.— Lorrzm  Curtis,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.  16 

429.  Smut  milL— John  T.  Towne,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  16 

430.  Stove,  or  air  warmer.— John  J.  Heintzelman,  Philadelphia,  16 

431.  Leather,  shaving Herkimer  Johnston,  Brooklin,  Conn.  16 

432.  Cooking  **<wtf.— Will.  A.  Arnold,  Northampton,  Mass.  16 

433.  Bice,  Uc.  hulUng.— Lewis  Cole,  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  16 

434.  Fire  proof  chest.— Jsmes  Matthews,  N.  Y.  16 

435.  Mortinng  timber.—Ssm\ie\  B.  Babcock,  Alatead,  N.  H.  16 

436.  Comhing  vooL—S.  and  S.  Couilbrd's  assignees,  Boston,  M&M.  16 

437.  Combs  ^  metal.— Henry  Dnvall,  N.  Y.  20 

438.  iMmp  burner,  Itght  Ao«m«— Isaac  Dunham,  Bristol,  Maine,  20 

439.  White  lead,  ^c— Edward  Clark,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  20 

440.  C«/ft»5-andp£o>M«^»*one.— A,CIark&C.H.  Boynton, West  Stockbndge,  Mass.  ^0 

441.  Winding  «7A.— Adam  Brooks,  South  Scituate,  Mass.  20 

442.  Winding  gimp  or  corA— Adam  Brooks,  South  Scituate,  Mass.  20 

443.  Thrashing  machine.— J.  Bailey  and  J.  Sprinkle,  Rockingham,  Va.  20 

444.  flarwj>(wer.— William  Whitman,  Haverhill,  N.  H.  20 

445.  Truss.— John  W.  Newson,  N.  Y.  20 

446.  Windov  fastenings.— Msrcns  Merriman,  jr..  New  Haven,  Conn.  20 

447.  Mortising  machine.— John  Hawkins,  Stockbridge,  Mass.  20 

448.  Stone  cutHng  machine.— J.  and  J.  Sutton,  Reading,  N.  Y.  20 

449.  Back  wrcncA.— Alonzo  G.  Hall,  Troy,  N.  Y.  20 

450.  Saddle,  eto»fic.— William  McCormick,  Bath  county,  Kentucky,  20 

451.  BevoMng  lancet^T.  C.  Harrison,  New  Egypt,  N.  J.  20 

452.  Clover  seed,  cleamng.^Bl\dreth  Bobbins,  Kennebec,  Maine,  30 

(to  be  continued.) 
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CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA,  FOR  OCTOBER,  1836. 
Calculated  by  S.  C.  Walker. 
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DEVOTED  TO 

Meehanleal  anA  Physical  Scienee, 

CXTXZi  BBNUMBSBSNOy  TBB  AMTU  AXD  MAKUTAOmSBf 

AND  THE  RBOORDIIIO  OF 

AMERICAN  AND  OTHER  PATENTED   INVENTIONS. 


CWTOBKR.  ISSe. 


Practieal  and  Theoretical  Mechanics. 


S^ort  qf  the  Comtmltte  of  the  FrankUn  InatiiiUeof  the  State  of  Pennsylva^ 
nia  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Jfrts,  on  the  Explorions  of  Steam 
Boilers.    Part  II.,*  containing  the  General  Report  of  the  Committee.^ 

The  Committee  appointed  ^to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  explo- 
sions of  the  boilers  used  on  board  of  steamboats,  and  to  devise  the  most 
e£Pectual  means  of  preventing  the  accidents,  or  of  diminishing  the  ex- 
tent  of  their  injurious  effects,"  respectfully  submit  to  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  undertook  the  task  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  it  involved. 
On  the  one  han4,  ^  series  of  disasters  by  which  human  life  was  sacrificed, 
called  loudly  for  an  investigation  of  the  causes  which  produced  them; 
on  the  other,  an  untimely  or  ill-directed  interference  with  a  branch  of 
industry,  which  has  been  a  source  of  unparalleled  advantage  to  our 
country,  was  truly  to  be  deprecated. 

£manating  from  an  Institute  ^^for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic 

•  For  Part  I.  See  Vol.  XVIL 

t  The  copy  right  for  this  report  is  secured  aecordinj^  to  lav,  by  the  FrankUn  Insti- 
tute. Cox  Pub. 
Vol.  XVllL^No.  4.— October,  1836.                        19 


Si8  Practical  and  Theoretical  Mechanics. 

Arts,"  the  Committee  felt  advantageously  situated.  Thej  could  not 
justly  be  suspected  of  a  desire  to  trammel  the  progress  of  any  art;  and 
yet  the  public  confidence,  which  had  always  been  accorded  to  the  insti- 
tution, would  naturally  attach  to  a  Committee  selected  by  it. 

The  Committee  further  believed  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  pnblic, 
aroused  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  accident,  could  only  be  satisfacto- 
rily allayed  by  an  investigation,  which  would  show  that  such  accidents 
were  not  unavoidably  incident  to  the  useful  agent  which  they  distrusted, 
but  resulted  from  a  want  of  due  regulation  of  its  power,  or  from  cir- 
cumstances incidental  to  its  use  which  could  be  foreseen,  and  therefore 
guarded  against.  If  disappointed  in  this  anticipated  result  of  inTcstiga- 
tion,  the  Committee  hoped  to  satisfy  those  who  are  public  carriers,  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  provide  protection  for  those  who  trust  life  in  their 
hands,  against  an  agent  thus  found  to  be  uncontrollable. 

With  these  views  the  Committee  commenced,  actively,  the  collection 
of  information  upon  the  subject  intrusted  to  them.  The  replies  to  their 
circular  were  canvassed  in  their  meetings,  and  finally  laid  before  the 
public*  It  occurred  most  opportunely  for  the  ultimate  success,  thoogh 
not  for  the  rapid  completion  of  their  labours,  that  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  them  for  experiment,  by  which  to  test  many  of  the  suggested 
causes  of,  and  preventiv.es  to,  the  ^plosions  of  steam  boilers. 

These  experiments,  originally  proposed  by  our  public  spirited  fellow- 
citizen,  S.  D.  Ingham,  Esq.,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  brought  to  completion  and  presented  to  the 
public  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  Secretary.t 

The  Committee  trust  that  they  have,  by  the  experiments  just  referred 
to,  shown  not  only  what  are  some  of  the  causes  of  explosion,  but,  which 
is  quite  as  important,  what  are  certainly  not  causes.  In  this  way  they 
hope  to  have  turned  away  the  attention  of  ingenious  men  from  false 
hypotheses  which  cannot  furnish  the  remedies  they  are  in  quest  of,  and 
to  have  pointed  out  some  directions  in  which  their  labours  may  be  profit- 
ably bestowed. 

A  desire  to  complete  the  reports  upon  their  experiments,  has  induced 
a  delay  in  the  present  report,  which,  thus  far,  however,  the  Committee 
are  satisfied  will  be  found  to  have  been  judicious.  This  conclusion  they 
rest  upon  the  many  references,  which  will  appear  in  the  following  pages, 
to  those  experiments,  which  have  given  an  authority  to  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions,  that  could  not  have  been  claimed  for  them  unless 
thus  strongly  supported  by  facts. 

They  regret  much  that  the  part  of  their  report  referring  to  the 
strength  of  materials  will,  from  circumstances,  be  unavoidably  incom- 
plete. This  deficiency,  they  hope,  will  hereafter  be  made  up,  the  ex- 
periments on  the  subject  having  been  some  time  since  concluded;  and 
they  do  not  feel  warranted,  by  this  cause,  in  any  longer  delaying  their 
general  report. 

*  At  these  replies  will  be  frequently  referred  to  in  what  follovit  it  it  proper  to  ttste 
here,  that  the  references  are  made  to  the  pamphlet  distributed  by  the  Committee  to 
their  correspondents  and  others  and  that  Nos.  I.  to  XIII.,  both  inclusive,  were  pah* 
lished  in  the  **Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  promotion  of 
Mechanic  Arts,"  Vol.  YIII.;  Nos.  XIV.  to  XXVin.,  both  inclusive,  in  the  same  Joorasl, 
Vol,  1X.(  No.  XXVIU.,  part  second,  and  XXIX.,  in  Vol.  X.;  and  No.  XXX.  in  Vol.  XI. 

t  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  for  whose  promptness  in  forwarding  their  views,  the  Com- 
mittee  beg  leave  here  to  return  thanks. 


Stport  on  tht  JEapMans  cf  Steam  Boilers.  tl9 

In  this  report  the  Committee  haye  endeavoured,  by  examining  the 
different  accounts  of  explosions  on  record,  and  the  writings  on  collateral 
subjects,  to  ascertain  what  causes  have  been  operative  in  producing  these 
disasters.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  satisfactory  testimony  in  regard 
to  them,  has  been  often  pointed  out.  Most  frequently  those  from  whose 
mismanagement  or  want  of  vigilance  they  have  immediately  resulted, 
have  been  victims  to  them,  and  when  they  have  survived,  the  precise 
state  of  things  before  the  occurrence  was  imperfectly  known  to  themi 
and,  however  honest,  their  minds  have  received  a  bias  towards  the  non* 
existence  of  certain  circumstances  judged  likely  to  have,  produced  the 
results. 

It  hence  follows  that  in  regard  to  many  explosions,  either  none  of  the 
circumstances  which  immediately  preceded  them,  and  bearing  upon 
them,  are  known,  or  by  inaccurate  statements  of  them,  an  appearance  of 
mystery  is  thrown  around  the  whole  matter,  calculated  to  baffle  research, 
and  to  alarm  the  community,  who  are  exposed  to  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  dangers.  Thus  it  happens  that  of  the  numerous  explosions  on 
record,  few  are  made  to  subserve  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  a  knowledge 
of  their  proximate  causes.  The  details  of  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded,  and  of  the  more  or  less  entire  destruction  of  the  boilers  and  of 
the  boats,  are  given  in  the  daily  prints,  and  public  curiosity  is  satisfied. 

In  making  their  examination,  then,  of  the  cases  of  explosion,  the  Com* 
mittee  have  selected  such  as  they  have  found  most  directly  to  the  points 
in  support  of  which  thej  are  cited;  omitting  others  in  which  the  facts  are 
less  clearlj  made  out,  or  in  which  the  causes  assigned  may  be  resolved 
into  matters  of  opinion.  Having  themselves  no  theory,  or  theories,  to  sup* 
port,  they  have  of  course  not  been  biassed,  bj  such  views,  in  the  selections 
made. 

This  mode  of  proceeding  is,  obviously,  not  calculated*  by  one  effort,  to 
exhaust  a  subject  But  the  Committee  believe,  that  thej  are  able  to 
make  a  decided  step  forward  in  the  knowledge  at  present  existing,  in  a  con* 
nected  form,  on  this  subject.  That  to  the  causes  pointed  out  by  a  Comi- 
Diittee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,*  In  18ir,  namely,  improper  con- 
struction or  material  of  a  boiler  and  undue  but  gradual  increase  of  pressure, 
they  will  be  able  to  add  others  as  important,  and  as  fully  proved  as  the 
former.  Nor  will  any  cause  for  alarm  result  from  this  extension,  since  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  only  ignorance  of  these  circumstances  which  consti- 
tutes their  danger,  and  that  they  may  be  prevented  from  occurring  and 
remedied  when  they  occur.  It  will  be  full  time  after  the  well-ascertained 
causes  of  explosion  have  been  dulv  guarded  against,  to  look  for  others  more 
occult  in  their  nature,  if  indeed  there  are  such. 

In  the  following  report,  the  Committee  propose  to  examine  separately 
the  circumstances  which  they  consider  as  the  proximate  causes  of  explo- 
sions in  steam  boilers,  and  the  preventives  or  remedies  which  have  been 
proposed  to  meet  them.  Under  each  division  of  the  subject  thev  will  make 
^^  suggestions  or  recommendations  to  constructors  and  others,' which 
they  base  upon  the  previous  discussion ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  Beportf 
will  present  a  project  of  a  law  for  carrying  into  effect,  in  regard  to  steam- 
boat boilers,  those  recommendations  which  are  of  primary  importance. 

it  will  be  observed  thus,  that  while  they  do  their  duty  to  the  arts  by 
pointing  out  as  far  as  their  knowledge  extends  what  they  consider  improve* 

*  Charles  Hsrreyt  EtQ't  Chairman. 
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tnents  or  Talaable  alteratione,  they  do  not  propose  to  render  impentifeny 
measures  but  such  as  are  required  for  public  safefy.* 

In  submitting  this  project  the  Committee  obviously  do  not  entertaia  t 
doubt  of  the  competency  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  matters  embraced 
In  it.  The  several  discussions  in  that  boily  on  the  subject,!  the  recan- 
mendation  of  the  President  of  the  United  State84  *nd  especially  the  very 
detailed  provisions  of  the  bill  recently  proposed  in  the  Senate,  fully  sastais 
them  in  this  opinion.  They  consider  the  question  now  to  be«  not  whette 
any  regulations  may  be  made,  but  how  thos^e  to  be  made  may  be  rendered 
most  efficient  and  complete.  For  this  completeness  the  very  respectable 
Committee^  who  reported  the  bill  referred  to,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  have  expressed  themselves  anxious;  and  the  labours  of  this  Com- 
mittee, so  far  from  being  an  interference,  will,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  they  ma; 
be  approved,  be  loolced  upon  as  forwarding  the  views  thus  expressed. 

The  good  effects  which  have  attended  the  adoption  of  partial  preveutiTei 
in  England,  and  the  excellent  effects  from  the  more  complete  ones  in 
France,  should  urge  us,  as  Americans,  to  do  our  part  in  preventing  further 
destruction  of  life  and  property  by  these  disastrous  explosions.  Aod 
while  we  apply  means  for  this  purpose,  experience  and  reason  both  teach 
us  that  they  will  produce  no  undue  or  severe  restraints  upon  mechanical 
skill  or  commercial  enterprise,  but  rather  that  they  will  aid  both,  by  in- 
creased  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public.jl 

The  Committee  propose  to  investigate  the  diff*erent  causes  of  the  expio* 
sions  in  steam-boilers- under  the  following  general  divisions. 

I.  Explosions  from  undue  pressure  within  a  boiler,  the  pressure  being 
gradually  increased. 

II.  Explosions  produced  by  the  presence  of  unduly  heated  metal  withia 
a  steam-boiler. 

III.  Explosions  arising  from  defects  in  the  construction  of  a  boiler  or  its 
appendaees. 

IV.  Explosions  resulting  from  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  those  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  steam-engine. 

y.  An  examination  of  the  particular  cases  of  collapse  of  a  boiler,  or  its 
flues,  by  rarefaction  within. 

L  Explosion  from  undue  pressure  unthin  a  boiler^  the  pressure  being  tnort 
or  less  gradually  increased* 

t.  This  is  one  of  the  most  natural  causes  to  look  to  as  producing  the 
bursting  of  steam-boilers,  and  one  which,  probably,  is  as  frequently  opera- 
tive as  any  other.  It  might  be  supposed  that  with  a  safety  valve  always 
applied  and  a  mercury  gauge  so  easily  applicable,  the  low  pressure  boiler 
should  have  been  exempted  from  explosion.    But  such  has  never  been  the 

*  This  project  is  put  forth  with  a  view  to  free  diicuision,  without  which  the  Coa- 
mittee  woold  feel  entirely  unwilling  that  it  should  be  adopted.  They  propooe»  with 
this  view,  to  distribute  it  as  widely  as  possible,  and  invite  espedally  a  discusiion  of  iti 
provisions,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

f  See  Act  regulating  steam  vesiels,  proposed  in  1824,  mainly  founded  on  the  acdoa 
of  the  Committee  of  Councils  of  Philadelphia)  and  especially  the  report  of  Mr.  Wiek- 
liiTe,  from  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives^  May  1833.  [Pub. 
Doc.  Rep  No.  478.] 

^  In  the  annual  message  for  1833. 

%  The  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.    Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  Chairman. 

I  Professor  8iUiman«  in  an  article  on  the  safety  of  steamboats^  has  the  tbOovioi: 
strong  ezpresnon  of  opinion:  ^  The  boat  which  is  first  ascertained  to  sfford  ahsointe 
Kcuntj  will  be  a  fortuno  to  its  proprietors.'*— Silliman'a  Joonia]»  vd.  JUL  p.  146. 
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cue,  and  we  Sad  t  select  CommUlee  of  the  British  Houie  of  Comioona,  in 
18ir,  specially  directing  their  inquiriei  1q  the  cause  above  ttated,  ts  pro- 
ducing  the  diiastraui  eiplosiooB  which,  even  at  that  daf,  called  for  legii. 
lativfl  tnterfereDce. 

2,  That  a  gradual  increase  ofpreHiure  can  produce  all  the  eSecta  of  the 
most  violent  explosions,  may  be  interred  Trum  manj  cases  on  record,  at- 
tributed with  probability  to  this  cause;  and  was  proved  concluiivelj'  b^  the 
direct  ezperimentB  of  this  Committee.  In  these  latler,  cylinders  orcop- 
per  and  iron  were  violently  torn  asunder,  the  parts  thrown  from  their 

S laces,  Kattering  the  materials  of  the  temporary  furnaces  over  which  they 
ad  been  heated,  and  of  the  Gre,  to  considerable  distance!.*  There  are 
also  cases  well  made  out  in  which  a  weak  place  in  a  boiler  has  acted  as  a 
safety  valve,  but  such  fortunate  circumstances  are  not  always  to  be  looked 
for,  and  better  methods  have  been  devised  of  effecting  the  same  object,  than 
to  imitate  them  by  the  use  of  thin  plates.  The  idea  stated  to  be  current,! 
namely,  that  a  boiler  does  not  explode  if  duly  supplied  with  water,  is 
wholly  untenable  and  highly  mischievous  in  its  tendency. 


•  This  effect  ii  well  illuitnted  by  the  rendering  of  a  copper  cylinder  just  p. _ 

to.  The  lubjoined  figure  and  extract  are  &oii>  the  finlpart  of  the  report  of  the  Coin- 
mittee  an  Biploiiani,  Sec.  p.  68.  (Jour.  Fnnlclin  Iniiitute,  vol  xvii.  pp.  334,  335.) 

"Ai  bsfore,  nothing  remvkable  occurred  previout  to  the  imtant  of  eiplowon,  and 
the  memben  of  the  committee,  employed  in  the  ezpErimenli,  were  engired  in  obMrv- 
inj;  Ibe  boiler  at  (he  initant  it  exploded.  A  denie  cloud  of  amoke  and  flame,  capped 
by  iteim,  roie  from  the  pit;  the  atones  and  combustiblei  were  widely  acattered,  and 
ibE  boiler  waa  throvn,  in  a  single  mau,  aboul  fifteen  feet  from  the  furnace.  The 
Boiie  attending  thia  exploiion  wm  like  that  from  the  firing  of  an  eight  inch  mortar. 

"The  binler  wai  rent  u  ihown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  giving  way  in  an  irregu- 
\u  line,  juat  aboTe  the  probable  water  line  on  one  aide  of  the  boiler,  but  not  conform- 
ing to  it.     J  and  b  were  the  loweat  points  in  the  two  beads  before  the  ezplouon.    The 


*Mt  of  copper  wa»  lorn  from  the  heads,  unrolled  and  irregularly  bent,  adhering  to 
<l«  Iwada  for  only  a  short  distance  near  the  top  of  each)  and  the  heads  were  bent  out- 
»>r4i.  The  thickness  of  tbe  copper  along  the  line  of  rupture  varies  from  0,25  to  0J5 
*f  "1  inch,  and  the  metal  appears  to  have  been  highly  heated  at  one  end  of  the  torn 
(ortion." 

t  Rtpliei  to  CircuUr  of  Com.  on  Explosion*,  Ua.  No.  XII.  Heport  of  Thot.  Bake- 
»«ll,  Eiq._"at  a  subsequent  period  and  afier  the  capUin  hul  conversed  with  some  of 
*=>«  who  contend  that  a  boiler  cannot  burst  with  'f.ir  play,'  aa  it  i«  termed.  —To 
*f«  Ibis  prejudice,  the  Committee  have  chiefly  selected  their  proofs  worn  acadenU 
">«>  h»e  occurred  abroad. 
!  19* 
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S.  We  are  warranted,  then,  in  looking  to  the  fiiilnre  of  the  appintvf 
designed  to  prevent  undue  preMnre,  or  to  the  misase  of  it,  as  the  caine  of 
esplosions  of  the  most  Tiolent  kind.  The  current  of  testinionj  is  tes 
strong  to  permit  the  former  view  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter.  It  his 
been  too  clearly  shown  that  those  who  have  charge  of  the  steam  engiDe 
sometimes  not  onlj  neglect  the  means  of  safety  provided,  but  actually  ren- 
der them  inoperative.  Not  to  multiply  instances,  the  Committee  refer  to 
the  following  as  entirely  well  made  out,  and  in  which  the  connexion  be* 
tween  the  misuse  of  the  means  of  safety  and  the  explosion  is  fairly  to  be 
inferred.  First;  That  of  a  cast-iron  boiler  used  in  a  sugar-house  in  WeiU 
close-square,*  London,  the  mercury  gauee  attached  to  which  was  plowed 
up  and  the  safety-valve  purposely  overloaded  at  the  time  of  explostoo. 
Second ;  The  case  of  a  steam  tow-boat  on  the  Rhone,t  in  France,  wbes 
the  safety-valves  of  the  four  boilers  were  fastened  down,  so  as  to  be  im- 
moveable. Third;  The  explosion  of  one  of  Trevithick*s  locomotives,! 
when  the  safety-valve  was  Kept  down  to  raise  steam  at  starting.  Fourth; 
The  explosion  in  the  steam  carriage  of  Messrs.  Borstalland  Hin,§  when  is 

foing  over  a  soft  piece  of  road,  in  which  the  coach  laboured,  the  engioeer 
ept  down  the  safety-valve,  by  pressing  upon  the  lever.  And  Fifth;  The 
explosion  of  the  boiler  of  the  steamboat  New  England  from  a  ^*pressnre  of 
steam,  produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  accumulated  to  a  degree  of  teo- 
sion  which  the  boilers  were  unable  to  iustain.^'D 

4.  If  the  apparatus  devised  for  the  low  pressure  boiler  has  been  render- 
ed inoperative,  the  high-pressure  boiler  has  had  to  contend  with  pecolitr 
difficulties.  No  gauge  applicable  to  it  has  yet  been  brought  into  use.  T^ 
open  gauge  must  be  of  undue  height,  or  cumbrous  in  its  serpentine  foro; 
and  the  closed  gauge  requires  great  nicety  in  construction,  and  a  correc- 
tion for  the  temperature  of  the  air  enclosed  in  it.  A  graduated  aafty-valve 
would  give  the  engineer  desirable  information,  and  has  been  to  a  certain 
extent  used.  The  engineer  of  a  locomotive  engine,  where  the  spring 
weighing  machines  are  used  with  the  safety-valves,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
ascertain  at  any  moment,  the  pressure  within  the  boiler. 

He  has  it  is  true  besides,  the  power  of  keeping  the  valve  down  even 
when  the  pressure  within  may  be  unsafe,  but  then  he  and  his  assistants 
would  probably  be  the  only  victims  of  its  abuse. 

*  Minutes  of  evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Cooiidom^  Sbc  fce* 
by  Geo.  Dodd,  Civ.  Eng.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Braithwaite»  Mr.  Richter»  &c  Abo,  Fff- 
tington  on  the  Steam  Engine. 

I  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Long.,  1830,  p.  14t.  Jour.  Frank.  Inst  vol.  v.  |k  401. 
It  IS  stated  in  the  London  Jour,  of  Arts^  that  the  pistons  of  the  engine  had  beoone 
fixed  in  the  cylinders  hf  being  expanded  more  rapidly  than  these  latter*  and  thit 
Mr.  Steele,  the  manufacturer  of  the  engine,  supposed  the  steam  to  be  insafficient,  sod 
was  induced  by  the  desire  to  have  his  engine  succeed,  to  adopt  a  device  which  remit- 
ed  so  fatally.  London  Jour.  Arts,  voL  xiii.  p.  346. 
.  #  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Sec.    Evidence  of  Mr.  Chspman. 

4  Reply  to  Circular  of  Com.  on  Explosions  by  L.  Hebert,  Esq.  of  London,  No.  H. 
See  also  the  bursting  of  one  of  Hancock's  boilers,  from  the  fastening  down  of  a  safety- 
valve.    Lond.  Mech.  Mag.  vol.  xviii.,  snd  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  xi.  p.  377. 

I  The  psrt  marked  with  inverted  commas  is  the  conclusion  drawn  by  »n  able  com- 
mittee who  investigated  the  cause  of  this  explosion.  It  is  unpleassnt  to  see  in  tbif 
case,  how  those  concerned  in  the  press  of  steam,  were  biassed  in  their  views  given  to 
the  committee  and  communicated,  as  the  committee  testify,  as  honest  eonvictioo^  sod 
without  intention  to  deceive.  The  engine  men  were  not  injured  by  the  exphwoo* 
The  form  of  these  boilers  was  no  doubt  defective,  and  one  part  of  them  will  be  oon- 
mented  on  hereafter.  The  two  boilers  exploded  almost  nmultaneoosly.— Joor.  Ki^b** 
Inst.,  vol.  xiiL  pp.  55  and  126. 
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'  5.  Th«  eitraordinary  and  fatal  increase  of  prestore  which  the  Committee 
have  abOTc  shown  to  be  produced  designed  I  j  at  times,  has  at  others  beeo 
attributed  to  the  adhesion  of  the  safety-vaWe.  A  practical  eoeineer,  Mr. 
John  B.  Calhoun,  has  given  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind*  as  occur- 
ring to  a  safetj-Talve  on  the  boiler  of  the  steamboat  Legislator,  then  nari- 
gating  the  Hudson.  The  mercury-ffuage  indicating  an  undue  pressure 
within  the  boiler  without  the  raising  of  the  Talve,  the  engineer  endeavoured 
first  to  raise  it  bj  a  cord  which  passed  into  the  fire-room:  failing  in  this 
he  went  to  the  top  of  the  boiler  wnere  the  valve  was,  and  moved  the  weight 
upon  it  towards  the  fulcrum,  but  without  effect.  He  then  applied  his  force 
at  the  end  of  the  lever  to  raise  it,  when  suddenly  the  valve  opened  with  a 
loud  report,  and  the  flow  of  steam  commencing  lasted  some  time  before  the 
elasticity  had  diminished  to  its  usual  degree. 

6.  In  this  case,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  valve  had  corroded 
upon  its  seat  or  was  fastened  by  the  drying  of  oil,  or  other  matter,  to  it. 
The  carelessness  of  the  fire-man  who  had  charge  of  the  boiler,  and  whose 
duty  it  was  probably  to  raise  the  valve  from  time  to  time,  is  folly  proved 
by  his  allowing  the  steam  to  get  so  high,  that  the  rod  of  the  mercury-gauge 
was  against  the  boiler-deck,  without  giving  notice  to  the  engineer.  Had 
not  the  latter  observed,  from  the  rapid  working  of  the  engine,  that  the 
steam  was  high,  and  investigated  the  matter,  the  lives  of  many  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  sacrificed. 

7.  The  experiments  made  by  M.  Clement  Desormest  on  the  tendency  of 
disks,  when  placed  in  front  of  an  aperture,  through  which  air  is  forcibly 
issuing,  to  approach  it,  led  him  to  condemn  the  safety-valve  entirely,  and 
especially  the  disk  form.  This  sentence  does  not  seem  to  the  Committee 
to  be  jost,(  since  the  tendency  upward,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances to  its  action,  is  very  limited  in  amount,  and  may  easily  be 
counteracted  by  a  device,  which  will  lessen  the  acting  weight,  when  a 
safety-valve  is  raised.  Besides,  the  proportion  which  the  area  of  the  disk 
bears  to  that  of  the  aperture  materially  affects  the  amount  of  this  tendency, 
and  is,  in  practice,  very  much  less  than  was  used  in  the  experiments  of  M. 
Clement.  The  insenious  experiments  of  M.  Hachette  and  Messrs.  Hopkins 
and  Roberts  of  Manchester,  have  shown  the  truth  of  these  remarks.§    If 

*  Account  of  an  eztraordinaiy  adhesion  of  the  safety-valve  of  the  boiler  on  board 
the  steamboat  LegisUtor,  on  the  Hudson.  By  the  Engineer.  Jour.  Frank.  Inst,  vol. 
V*  p.  355. 

t  Notice  in  Franklin  Journal  vol.  iv.  p.  97.  See  also  explanations  of  the  pbenome- 
Bon  offered  by  Jacob  Perkins,  Esq.  in  the  same  volume,  p.  253,  and  in  London  Jour. 
Arts,  vol.  xiii.  p.  375.  By  Doct  Hare  in  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  ii.  p.  SS.  By  James 
P.  Espy,  Esq.  in  the  same  voL  p.  59^  and  by  Asa  Spencer,  Esq.  in  the  same  vol.  p.  61. 
also  remarks  on  p.  303. 

i  In  this  view  the  Committee  coincide  entirely  with  If.  Arago.  See  Annuure  do 
Bureau  des  Long.  1830,  p.  157,  and  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  v.  p.  408.  In  fact  the  com* 
mittee  named  in  the  next  note  did  not  sustain  the  deduction,  above  referred  to  in  the 
text,  remarking,  in  very  guarded  terms,  that  the  limits  within  which  the  phenomenon 
occurs  were  then  not  sufficiently  known,  to  decide  upon  the  possibili^  of  an  acddent 
from  it. 

S  M.  Hachette  who  investigated  this  subject  shows  in  a  strong  point  of  view  the 
effect  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  disks.  When  one  is  not  many  times  the  other 
in  size  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Annales  de  Chim.  et 
de  Phys.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  44^  &c.  The  Committee  who  examined  this  subject  in  its  re1a« 
tion  to  the  Steam  Engine,  consisting  of  MM.  Biot,  Poisson  and  Navier,  made  an  experi- 
>s«nt  in  which  with  a  disk,  nearly  six  times  the  diameter  of  the  opening,  and  a  pressure 
of  steam  about  3.8  atmospheres,  the  tendency  to  adhesion  when  the  disk  was  .01  of  ar 
inch  from  the  opening,  was  but  half  a  pound.    Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  y 
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however,  this  action  were  allowed  to  hare  full  effect,  by  dimensions  in  tte 
Talve  expressly  intended  to  produce  it,  an  increased  area  of  valve  would 
entirely  obviate  the  objection.  Different  effective  means  of  lessening  tbe 
acting  weight,  on  the  rise  of  a  safety-valve  have  been  used  or  pro|WMd| 
such  as  that  employed  by  MM.  Arago  and  Dulong*  in  their  experinesti, 
on  the  elastic  force  of  steam  at  different  temperatures,  or  the  very  similar 
one,  described  by  Mr.  L.  Hebert  in  his  interesting  communication  to  thii 
Comroittee.t  In  them  the  weight  rolls  towards  the  fulcrum  when  the 
▼alve  opens.}  The  Committee  apprehend  that  this  form,  although  verf 
effective  while  in  order,  would  tend  by  disuse  to  lose  its  power  of  action. 
They  would  prefer,  in  practice,  a  construction  similar  to  the  second  form 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hebert  in  which  the  lever  being  curved  effects  the  same 
object,  while  the  weight  is  not  required  to  be  moveable.  They  intend  to 
recommend  a  suitable  form  of  lever  of  this  kind. 

The  practice  of  passing  the  stem  of  a  safety-valve  through  a  stoffiDe 
box,  as  it  is  calculated  entirely  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  valve,  should 
never  be  allowed.  In  fact  the  more  open  to  inspection  all  the  parts  of  the 
apparatus  are  the  better.  If  it  is  necessary  to  carry  off  the  steam  from 
that  which  the  engine-man  has  the  control  of,  it  can  be  accomplised  with- 
out resort  to  packing. 

9.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  form  of  the  safety-valve  raateriallf 
influences  the  certainty  of  its  action.  Although  the  disk-valve  was  earlj 
recommended,  the  nicety  of  workmanship  required  to  make  it  tight  hai 
limited  its  use,  and  perhaps  the  experiments  of  M.  Clement  have  pro- 
duced a  prejudice  against  it  The  cone,  which  is  in  common  use,  aiay 
be  more  easily  tightened  when  perfectly  fitting  the  seat;  but  this  viiry 
fact  is  an  objection  to  it.  No  pressure  can  cause  the  disk  valve  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  steam,  if  the  valve  and  seat  be  clean,  unless  tbey  bare 
been  ground  to  fit.  The  Committee  adopted  this  form  of  valve  in  their 
experiment8,§  and  in  no  instance  was  undue  adhesion  observed.  Throngh- 
out  their  experiments,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  corresponding  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  valve  with  its  different  weights,  was  noted  by  the  steam-gauge, 
or  by  the  temperature  of  the  water  within  the  boiler.  No  means  were 
used  to  keep  the  valve  in  other  than  what  might  be  considered  fair  working 
order,  but  when,  from  the  action  of  dirt,  it  had  become  leaky,  the  grindiDg 
upon  the  seat  was  very  easily  performed,  and  restored  its  efficiency.  Two 
valves  of  the  same  form  were  used,  and  the  comparison  of  the  calculated 
pressures  due  to  the  weight  upon  the  valve,  with  the  observed  pressures  at 
which  the  valve  rose  entirely,  or  leaked  so  badly  as  to  require  additional 
weight,  uniformly  gave  the  former  in  excess.  The  average  ratio  in  the 
experiments  was  1  to  1.035,  the  former  number  representing  the  observed, 
and  the  latter  the  calculated,  pressure. 

zzzvi.  p.  70.  In  the  experiments  of  Messn.  Hopkins  and  Boberia,  with  an  ezcea  of 
pressure  in  the  effluent  air  of  .05  of  an  atmosphere,  ovar  atmoepherie  pressure;  the 
total  tendency  to  adhesion  at  its  maximum,  was  but  .005  of  an  atmosphere,  inth  aa 
opening  of  3  j  inches,  and  a  disk  of  six  inches  in  diameter.  With  a  disk  of  eight  inches 
in  diameter  the  total  tendency  was  increased  from  32  oz.  avoirdupois,  to  48  os:  tod 
with  disks  4^  in.  diameter  and  under,  no  such  tendency  was  manifeated,  the  apertuK 
of  efflux  remaining  the  same.  Mandiester  Trans,  vol.  v.  N.  S.  and  Jour.  Frank.  Imt 
vol.  s.  p.  188. 

*  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phys.  vol.  zliii. 

t  See  replies  to  circular  of  Com.  on  Explosions,  No.  XI. 

t  In  that  of  MM.  Arago  and  Dulong  there  was  also  an  arm  projeetingon  the  oppai>^ 
side  of  the  fulcrum  from  that  on  which  the  weight  keeping  down  the  vaire  was  placed; 
upon  this  a  weight  rolled  from  the  fulcrum  on  opening  the  valve. 

§  Report  of  Com.  on  £zplosionfi|»  part  L  pp.  71,&e.  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  z?iL  p.  S2S* 
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10.  These  conclusions  are  sostained,  in  a  general  way,  by  the  soecest 
which  has  attended  the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee  of  the 
British  House  off  Commons.  The  law,  based  upon  their  investigations^. 
requires  that  there  should  be  two  safety*valves  upon  ererj^  boiler,  one  of 
which  is  out  of  the  control  of  the  engineer,— and  further  provides  a  penalty 
for  (he  overloading  of  either  valve,  by  any  person  whatever.* 

11.  In  addition  to  two  safety* valves,  the  regulations  for  the  safety  of 
the  steam  engine  in  France,  require  two  fusible  plates  or  plugs,  of  suitable 
diameter,  to  be  attached  to  every  boiler.  These  plugs  are  intended  to  act 
by  the  heat  of  the  inclosed  steam,  and  to  give  way  when  it  has  reached  a 
certain  point.  In  the  application  of  them  which  we  are  now  considering, 
they  are  exposed  .to  a  pressure  corresponding  to  the  temperature,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  giving  way  as  they  verge  towards  the  fusing 
point,  they  are  covered  with  wire,  or  with  perforated  disks  or  gratings  of 
metal. 

12.  This  mean  of  safety  was  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  experiments 
by  this  Committee.t  The  result  was,  that  when  alloys  of  tin,  lead,  and 
bismuth,  such  as  are  used  for  fusible  plates,  are  exposed  to  heat  and  pres* 
sore,  parts  of  them  soften  at  temperatures  below  that  at  which  the  entire 
plate  would  become  liquid.  Beins  exposed  to  pressure,  these  fluid  parts 
are  forced  ou(.|  leavine  a  less  fusible  mass.  In  one  case  described  by  the 
committee,  this  operation  was  carried  so  far  before  the  plate  gave  way, 
that  from  a  plate  melting  at  254®  to  275®  Fahr.,  was  produced  a  mass 
fusible  only  at  312^  to  345^.  One  part  of  the  alloy  which  oozed  out  was 
found  to  melt  at  223^  and  another  at  d33®.§    To  this  action  a  fusible  plug 
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*  The  regulations  relating  to  the  safety-valves  of  iteamboat  boilen,  are  as  follows: 

That  every  such  boiler  shall  be  provided  with  two  Buffieient  safety-valveib  one  of 
which  should  be  inacce«ible  to  the  engine-roan,  and  the  other  accessible  to  him  and  to 
the  persons  on  board  the  packet. 

That  the  inspector  shall  examine  such  safety-valves,  and  shall  certify  what  is  the 
pressure  at  which  such  safety-valves  shall  opan,  which  pressure  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  that  by  which  the  boiler  has  been  proved,  nor  one-aizth  of  that  which  by  cal« 
culation  it  shall  be  reckoned  to  austain. 

Tliat  a  penalty  ahall  be  inflicted  on  any  person  placing  additional  weight  on  either  of 
the  safety-valves. 

Of  twenty-three  witnesses,  practical  ensnneers  and  others,  examined  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  seventeen  recommended  explicitly  the  additional  safety-valve,  out 
of  the  control  of  the  engine-roan. 

t  Report  of  the  Com.  on  Exploaiona,  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Part  I.  p.  t3.  "  V* 
laquiry  in  relation  to  plates  of  fusible  alloys."    Jour.  Frank.  Inst  vol.  xvii.  p.  74. 

i  This  imct,  but  to  a  limited  extent,  seems  to  have  been  noticed  by  M.  Gualtier  de 
Clsubry,  who  did  not,  however,  follow  out  the  suggestion.    Receuil  Industtiel,  1829. 

^  l*he  entire  series  of  conclusions  from  these  experiments,  which  formed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  branches  of  the  Comroittee'a  investigations,  are  aa  follows: 

"  The  conclusions  deduced  flrom  the  foregoing  experiments^  on  metallic  alloys^  may 
be  thua  sUted. 

"1st  The  impurities  of  common  lead,  tin,  and  biamatb,  are  usually  not  aneh  aa  to 
affect  materially  the  fusing  points  of  their  alloya. 

**^.  When  mixed  in  equivalent  proportions,  tin  and  lead  formed  alloya,  not  pr^ 
seating  the  characters  of  distinct  chemical  coropoundsy  in  definite  proportions.  The 
alloys  between  the  range  of  one  equivalent  of  im,  to  one  of  lead,  and  one  equivalent 
of  tin  to  six  of  lead,  varied  considerable  in  the  Interval  between  the  temperature  of 
eommencing  to  loae  fluidity,  and  that  at  which  a  thermometer,  immersed  in  the  solidi- 
fying roetal  became  stationary.  Theae  different  alloya  produced  neariy  the  aame  sta- 
tionary tempeimtnre  In  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the  solidifying  metal. 

*3d.  Fosible  metal  plates  covered  by  a  perforated  metallic  disk,  and  plaeed  upon 
s  steam-boiler,  show  signs  of  a  fluidity  at  the  diak,  before  the  steam  has  attamedthe 
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woald  be  alto  exposed,  tod  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  method  of 
application  in  which  the  presanre  acts  upon  these  compoands,  can  be  ei- 
cient  in  practice. 

In  the  experiments  referred  to,  the  plates  being  thin,  were  genertllj 
burst  bj  pressure;  not,  however,  acting  precisely  as  thin  plates  of  copper 
or  iron  would  have  done,  but  being  partially  softened  by  heat. 

IS.  While  the  Committee  deem  it  very  desirable  that  a  conveutent 
steam  gauge  applicable  to  high  pressure  boilers  should  be  devised,*  they 
consider  that  until  this  is  done,  a  substitute  should  be  furnished  in  a  grad- 
uated safety-valve,  marked  with  numbers  expressing  directly  in  posnds 
to  the  square  inch  the  burstingf  pressure  of  the  steam,  and  within  the  cos* 
trol  of  the  engine-man.  This  would  act  as  a  convenient,  and,  for  practice, 
a  sufficiently  exact  method  of  knowing  what  he  ought  always  to  be  inforai- 
ed  of,  the  bursting  pressure  in  the  ordinary  working  of  the  boiler.  Besides 
this,  however,  there  should  be  a  lock-up  valve,  for  the  original  weighting  of 
which  there  should  be  a  proper  responsible  agent,  and  which  should  be 
capable  of  being  raised  by  the  engine«man«  but  not  of  being  kept  dowo. 
With  a  valve  of  this  kind  of  sufficient  dimensions,  of  proper  form,  and 
duly  weighed,  the  Committee  believe  that  danger  from  gradually  increasiog 
pressure  might  be  entirely  avoided. 

A  thermometer  suitably  graduated  and  passing  into  the  steam  or  water 
of  the  boiler,  would  prove  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  useful  gaugei 
and  may  be  conveniently  applied  as  described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
report. 

14.  With  a  view  to  meet  the  dangers  which  have  been  discossed  in  tbii 
section,  the  Committee  would  make  the  following  recommendations,  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  principal  of  which,  by  law,  will  be  found  sag' 
gested  at  the  close  of  the  report  ^—- 

temperature  of  fusion  of  the  alloy  of  which  the  plate  is  composed.  This  fluid  metil 
ooset  through  the  perforations  in  the  disk,  and  the  plate  thus  looses  much  (tf  its  lab- 
atance  before  finally  giving  ?ent  to  the  steam, 

*'4th.  The  under  parts  of  the  plate  are  not  kept  from  fuuon  by  a  protecting  fila  of 
oxide  there  formed. 

^  "5th.  The  thicknesa  of  the  plate  is  not  important*  provided  only  that  it  is  ssffi- 
ciently  strong  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  steam  at  temperatures  below  its  point  of 
fusion. 

^'eth.  The  temperature  at  which  the  platea  are  cast*  and  the  rate  of  cooling  of  tbe 
cast  metal,  do  not  aflfect  the  temperature  at  which  the  plates  give  vent  to  atesm. 

«*7th.  The  effect  sUted  in  conclusion  third,  is  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  sBoft 
used,  which  are  formed  of  portions  of  different  fluidities;  the  more  fluid  parti*  sre 
forced  out  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  leaving  the  leas  fusible.  These  latter,  in  fta- 
eral,  «re  burst,  not  melted. 

**8th.  By  pressure  in  a  receptacle  provided  with  small  openings  this  eiTcct  of 
aeparating  the  differently  fluid  portions  of  an  alloy,  may  be  imitated* 

"9th.  Fusible  alloys,  used  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  any  part  of  a  steam-boiler, 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  steamy  at  least  not  in  such  a  way  that 
the  separation  of  the  differently  fusible  constituents  of  the  alloys  may  be  effected."*- 
Report  of  Com.  on  Expl.  Part  I.  p.  34,  and  Jour,  of  Frank.  Inst  vol.  xvii.  p.  8i 

*  I'he  Committee  regret  that  the  hydrostatio  safety-Talve  of  Mr.  Ewbank  bai  aot 
been  brought  into  use.  It  would  answer,  by  a  alight  modification,  as  a  gaugsi  mkI  ^ 
doubt  can  exist  of  its  being  applicable  to  the  stationary  engine.  The  otcillstion  « 
the  liquid  may  interfere  with  its  operation  on  board  of  steamboats,  but  to  what  tjXti^ 
the  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  say.  See  description  and  figures  Jour.  FI*bi* 
Inst.,  vol  ix.  p.  64,  andfvol.  x,  p.  3. 

t  This  term  is  used  to  signify  the  excess  of  pressure  of  tbe  ateam  within,  ovsf*^'^ 
pheric  pressure,  in  contradistinction  to  the  -morking  preaattre»  which  is  used  to  eipK* 
the  total  eUstio  force  of  the  steam. 
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Fini,  That  every  boiler  be  prorided  with  two  Mfetj-valTeSv  each  of 
which  shall  be  competent  to  dischai^  the  steam,  made  in  the  ordinary 
working  of  the  engine.  The  first  of  these  valves  should  be  graduated  by 
the  maker  of  the  engine,  and  have  stamped  upon  the  lever  by  which  it  is 
weighed,  the  bursting  pressure  at  which  it  will  open,  by  calculation,  when 
the  moveable  weight  is  placed  at  the  several  notches.  The  pressure  cor- 
responding to  the  last  notch  to  be  equal  to  the  bursting  pressure,  under 
which  the  engine  is  to  work.  The  second  valve  to  have  a  weight  fiied 
immoveably  upon  it,  the  pressure  of  which  upon  the  seat,  together  with 
that  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  valve,  is  equal  to  the  working  pressure  of 
the  engine.  This  valve  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  raising,  but 
not  of  placing  additional  weight  upon  it.  To  this  end  it  should  be  inclosed* 
The  rise  allowed  by  the  inclosure  should  rather  exceed  half  the  radios  of 
the  valve  seat. 

Second.  The  Committee  recommend  to  constructors  the  disk  valve. 
The  diameter  of  the  disk  should  not  exceed  once  and  a  half  that  of  the 
valve  seat,  as  a  less  ratio  than  this  will  leave  sufficient  margin,  and  any 
sensible  tendency  to  close  from  the  effect  of  the  issuing  current  will  cer- 
tainly be  avoided. 

Third,  That  a  cord  be  attached  to  the  lock-up  valve,  by  which  it  may 
be  raised  at  the  same  time  with  the  free  valve.  And  that  the  working  of 
each  be  ascertained  at  least  every  two  hours. 

Fourth,  That  an  open  mercury.gauge  be  provided  for  each  boiler  of 
every  engine  not  carrying  more  than  two  atmospheres  of  working  pressure* 
The  height  of  the  mercury  to  be  indicated  by  a  float  which  shall  truly 
msrk  upon  a  graduated  scale  the  bursting  pressure  in  inches. 

For  high-pressure  boilers  they  recommend  the  thermometer,  graduated 
to  show  the  pressures  corresponding  to  the  temperatures  of  saturated  steam^ 
as  a  convenient  gauge. 

Fifih.  That  the  lever  of  the  lock-up  valve  be  bent  upwards  at  the  end, 
so  that  in  rising  it  shall  relieve  the  valve  of  part  of  the  weight.  A  suita- 
ble proportion  for  such  relief  would  be  about  one-tenth  of  the  pressiire 
derived  from  the  weight,  and  the  height  of  the  bend  above  the  lever  should 
be  regulated  to  meet  this. 

The  lever  wou|fl  have  a  form 
simitar  to  the  annexed.  The  part 
a  gi  which  is  turned  up,  may  be 
straight  or  otherwise.  The  adiust- 
ment  should  be  made  so  that  a  c  is 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  a  e.  g  bein^ 
the  centre  of  eravity  of  the  ball, 

lever,  &c,  will  Tie  a  little  out  of  the 

____^ centre  of  the  weight,  towards  the 

fulcrum. 

Sixth.  As  therecan  be  no  doubt  that  the  competition  in  reeafd  to  speed 
is,  or  has  been,  a  strong  temptation  to  an  undue  increase  of  pressure  by 
engineers  or  firemen,  it  should  be  expressly  prohibited  by  law. 

II.  Explo9ion»  produced  by  the  presence  of  unduly  heated  metal  unthin 
a  steam^oUer. 

15.  In  a  properly  constructed  steam-boiler  no  part  of  the  metal  is  exposed 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire  without  being  immediately  in  contact  with 
water:  the  temperature  of  the  metal  cannot  be  raised  above  that  of  the 
water,   and  is  thus  determined  by  the  weight  upon  the  safety-valve. 
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"When,  from  asy  cause,  the  metal  is  not  so  ciroamstanced,  it  becomei 
unduly  heated,  and  danger  maj  arise  from  two  sources;  firsts  the  metal  is 
weakened  and  rendered  less  capable  of  resisting  even  ordinary  pressure; 
second,  it  serves  as  a  reservoir  of  heat  ready  to  brin^  into  existeace  highly 
elastic  steam,  whenever  water  shall  obtain  access  to  it. 

16.  The  first  of  these  positions  rests  upon  the  basis  of  direct  experimeot, 
and  is,  the  Committee  believe,  generally  admitted.*  Their  experimests 
on  the  strength  of  materials  have,  however,  developed  a  curious  fact  in  re- 
gard to  the  strength  of  malleable  iron,  namely,  that  it  slowly  increases  at 
brst  with  an  increase  of  temperature,  and  attains  its  maximum  at  a  tem- 
perature above  that  at  which  any  of  the  steam-engines  used  in  practice,  are 
worked.  Above  this  maximum,  the  decrease  of  strength  is  very  rapid;  so 
as  to  be,  at  a  red  heat,  but  about  one-sixth  of  that  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Copper,  on  the  contrary,  is  weakened  by  any  increase  of  temperature  abofc 
the  lowest,  which  was  tried,  namely,  3£°  Fah.  The  fact  just  stated  in 
regard  to  iron,  is  interesting  in  its  application  to  the  proof  of  iron  boilers, 
by  the  water-press,  and  as  showing  the  sreat,  and  rapitflj  increasing,  dan^ 
from  diminished  strength,  as  the  metal  is  raised  above  the  temperature  of 
maximum  strength. 

17.  Secondly  the  heated  metal  serves  as  a  reservoir  of  heat  to  furnish 
highly  elastic  steam,  when  water  is  in  any  way  brought  into  contact  with 
it.    That  highly  heated  metal  can  produce  steam,  rapidly,  has  hitherto 
been  a  controverted  position.    In  the  experiments  of  Klaproth,  saccessive 
drops  of  water  thrown  into  an  iron  spoon,  originally  heated  to  redness,  vapor- 
ized  the  more  rapidly  as  the  metal  lost  beat.      In  the  experimeots  of 
Perkins  and  others,  larser  quantities  of  water  in  highly  heated  nuetallic 
vessels,  vaporized  very  slowly.     It  is  (rue  that  by  injecting  water  into  an 
Iron  cylinder,  heated  to  redness,  Mr.  Perkins  found  a  sudden  increase  of 
elasticity;  but  he  attributed  the  effect  to  the  hot  and  unsaturated  steas 
which    the    cylinder  contained,   and  through   which  the  ejected    water 
passed.t    The  Committee  found  that  the  temperature  of  clean  iron  at  which 
it  vaporized  drops  of  water  most  rapidly,  was  334^  Fah.)    The  deveJope* 
mentof  a  repulsive  force  is  so  rapid  above  this  temperature  that  drops  which 
required  but  one  second  to  disappear,  at  the  temperature  of  maximum 
vaporization,  required  152  seconds  when  the  metal  was  heated  to  595^ 
One-eighth  of  an  ounce  of  water  introduced  into  an  iron  bowl,  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  thick,  and  supplied  with  heat  by  an  oil  bath,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  546°  Fah.,  was  vaporized  in  fifteen  seconds,  while  at  the  initial 
temperature  of  507°  Fah.,  that  of  most  rapid  vaporization  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  disappeared  in  thirteen  seconds.     The  cooling  effect  of  the 
water  upon  the  metal  is  here  strikingly  shown,  by  the  increased  tempera- 
ture to  which  the  latter  has  to  be  raised  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
in  order  to  give  the  most  rapid  vaporization.    A  further  illustration  of  the 
same  kind  is  afforded  by  comparing  the  temperature  giving  most  rapid 
vaporization,  when  the  metal  of  the  bowl  is  supplied  with  heat  by  a  good 
and  a  bad  conductor,  or  imperfect  circulator,  as  by  a  bath  of  tin  and  one  of 

*■  In  the  minutes  ofthe  Select  Committee  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  tbere  is  m  state- 
ment by  Mr.  John  Steel  that  cast-iron  is  strongest  at  the  tempentore  of  300^^  but  it  b 
not  supported  by  reference  to  experiment. 

t  Franklin  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  418.    Lond.  Mechs.  Mag.  or  Jour.  Fnmk.  Inst.  voL  ix. 
p.  348. 

#  Report  of  Com.  on  Explosions.  Part.  L  Yaporixadon  of  drops.''  Beply  to  Queiy 
VL  Jour.  Frank.  Inat^voL  xvii«p*  90. 
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oil.  With  a  rongli  eurface*  ed  iron  bowl  one-qaarter  of  Aa  inch  thick, 
vaporized  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of  water  most  rapidly  by  introducing  it 
when  the  metal  was  at  555"*  Fah.,  the  bowl  being  in  an  oil  bath;  while  in 
a  tin  bath  the  corresponding  temperature  was  508^  Fah. 

18.  By  carrying  out  this  idea  we  have  the  clue  to  the  action  of  water 
thrown,  in  considerable  quantities,  upon  heated  metal;  and  find,  accord- 
ingly, that  when  the  water  was  increased  sixteen  times,  or  from  one-eighth 
of  an  ounce  to  two  ounces,  the  temperature  of  most  rapid  vaporization 
was  raised  from  460°  to  600''  Fah.;  the  surface  of  the  metal  being  smooth, 
and  the  heat  supplied  through  tin.  Now,  although  differences  in  the  mode 
of  applying  heat  will  alter  these  temperatures,  it  is  clear  that  they  rise 
rapidly  with  the  quantity  of  water  thrown  upon  the  metal.  In  the  case 
where  as  much  water  was  thrown  into  an  iron  bowl  as  it  could  contain 
without  loss  by  ebullition,  the  temperature  of  greatest  vaporization,  upon 
a  clean  surface,  was  600^  Fah.  or  about  200  degrees  below  a  red  heat, 
and  would,  according  to  analogy,  have  been  higher  if  on  a  rough,  or  oxida- 
ted, surface.* 

19.  These  observations  explain  the  direct  experiments  made  by  the 
Committee,  in  which  highly  elastic  steam  was  always  rapidly  produced  by 
injecting  water  into  a  boiler  heated  to  bright  redness.f  In  one  case,  by 
the  injection  of  ten  ounces  of  water  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  was  raised, 
in  less  than  two  minutes,  to  upwards  of  twelve  atmospheres,  and  a  minia- 
ture explosion  produced.  The  remarks  made  in  this  experiment  show, 
that  wherever  the  water  slid. along  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  the  spot  of 
contact  was  for  the  instant  blackened,  by  the  sudden  reduction  of  tempe- 
rature, and  this  under  the  unfavorable  circumstance  of  the  introduction  of 
a  limited  quantity.  The  bottom  of  the  boiler  in  these  experiments  was 
clean,  but  not  bright.  The  time  required  for  the  generation  of  explosive 
steam  under  these  circumstances  does  not  yet  admit  of  calculation,  but 
this  may  be  affirrtied  with  certainty,  that  a  safety-valve  which,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  may  be  adequate  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  steam  pro- 
duced in  a  boiler,  will  prove  wholly  insufficient  for  its  escape,  in  the  sup- 
posed case. 

20.  These  experiments  are  entirely  supported  by  well  authenticated 
cases  of  explosions  in  steamboat  boilers.  Mr.  Bakewell|  gives  an  instance 
in  the  case  of  the  steamboat  Grampus,  where  six  cylindrical  boilers,  each 
thirty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  exploded  simultaneously.  The  engineer 
had  discovered  that  they  contained  very  little  water,  and  had  suddenly 
thrown  in  a  plentiful  supply.  When  one  of  the  boilers  of  the  steamboat  Car 
of  Commerce$  exploded,  it  was  well  known  that  the  pumps  had  not  furnished 
the  requisite  supply  of  water;  and  just  after  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  diffi- 
calty,  the  head  of  one  of  the  boilers  was  thrown  off.  This  boiler  was,  it 
seems,  differently  constructed  from  the  others,  with  which  it  was  connected, 
and  which  did  not  give  way. 

The  first  of  these  cases  is  distinctly  made  out,  and  the  second  cannot  be 
resolved  into  a  matter  of  opinion,  as  may  perhaps  be  done  with  other  acci- 

*  Report  of  Com.  on  Ezpl.  &c.    Reply  to  Query  IV.    ^  Vaporization  of  increased 
quantities  of  water."    Jour.  Frank.  Inst,  vol.  xvii.  p.  160. 

t  Ibid.     Reply  to  Query  II. 

i  Letter  to  Sec'y.  of  Treasury,  communicated  to  Com.  on  Ezpl.     Reply  to  Circular 
of  Com.  No.  XII.     Also,  Letter  of  Thos.  J  Haldermann,  No.  XXL  of  Replies. 

%  Letter  of  Thos.  J.  Haldermann,  No.  XXI.  of  RepUea  to  CircuUr^  &c. 
Vol.  XVIIL— No.  4 Ootobeb,  1836.  20 
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dents,  which,  though  there  is  a  stroDc  probabilitj  that  they  are  tobetiued 
to  this  caasei  the  Committee  refrain  from  quoting. 

dl.  It  iS|  of  course,  not  assumed  that  an  explosion  mast  necessarily  fol« 
low  the  presence  of  heated  metal;  for  other  circumstances  must  conspire  ts 
produce  such  a  result  Facts  indeed,  may  be  brought  to  show  tbatf  is 
certain  cases,  these  attendant  circumstances  have  been  accidentally  want* 
ing,  or  have  been  judiciously  avoided. 

As  examples  of  this,  may  be  taken  instances  mentioned  by  Col.  Long* 
in  which  timber  on  the  top  of  cvlindrical  boilers  has  been  known  to  take 
fire,  though  considerably  remote  from  any  fire-flue.  Those  to  which  Mr. 
Bakewellf  has  been  an  eye  witness^  when  the  steam  has  been  so  highij 
heated  after  leaving  the  boiler,  as  still  to  burn  the  hempen  packing  of  (be 
steam  cylinder,  and  where  wood  contiguous  to  the  boiler  has  been  fired. 
Similar  incidents  not  followed  by  explosions  have  occurred  in  the  raiaes  of 
Cornwall,}  and  in  one  of  the  Liverpool  and  Dublin  packets.$  Examples  of 
the  second  kind  will  be  referred  to  subsequently. 

22.  With  such  a  powerful  agent  present,  as  the  highly  elastfc  steasi 
which  it  has  been  proved  may  be  rapidly  generated  by  the  heated  metal, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  no  other  cause  for  explosion  would  have 
been  looked  for,  than  the  action  of  this  steam.  The  case  is,  however, 
otherwise,  and  the  Committee  must  turn  aside  from  their  direct  course  to 
examine  briefly  the  theory  which  assigns  the  production,  and  sobsequest 
destruction  of  hydrogen  gas,  as  the  cause  of  the  explosion.  According  to 
this  view,  the  water  thrown  upon  the  metal  is  decomposed,  and  hydrugeo 
gas  evolved;  or  a  similar  decomposition  of  the  steam,  by  the  hot  metaU 
takes  place.  This  hydrogen,  becoming  mixed  with  oxygen,  is  Ignited  bjf 
the  red  hot  metal,  and  an  explosion  ensues.  The  difficulty  of  fornishiDf 
oxygen  for  the  hydrogen  to  combine  with,  has  lately  been  met  more  satis- 
factorily by  Mr.  Perkins,  than  it  had  been  by  any  preceding  theorists.  He 
asserts  that  air  is  frequently  drawn  in  by  the  operation  of 'the  forcing  punp, 
and  is  thus  accumulated  in  the  boiler.  The  primary  hypothesis,  in  regsAl 
to  the  production  of  hydrogen,  having  been  fully  disproved  by  the  experi* 
ments  of  this  Committee,  there  is  no  necessity  for  examining  the  mioor 
ones;  it  may  be  well,  however,  to  observe,  that  if  air  were  introduced  into 
a  highly  heated  boiler,  containing  hydrogen  in  too  large  a  quantity  either  to 
combine  explosively,  or  silently,  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  that  elemeol 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  heated  metal;  and  that  gases  cannot  enter,  and 
remain  without  mixing  with  the  steam,  and  being  carried  out  with  it.  lo 
the  experiments  of  the  Committee  which  have  been  referred  tOtD  water  was 
thrown  upon  the  bottom  of  a  boiler,  heated  to  orange  redness,  withost 
being  decomposed.  In  fact  the  scale  of  oxide  existing  upon  the  bottom 
prevented  the  decomposition  of  water,  by  enfeebling  the  affinity  which  wosld 

*  Replies  to  Circulart  &c.  No.  II. 

t  Replies,  Sec.  No.  Xn. 

t  Mr.  Perkins  states  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Moyle,  that  a  ladder  accidentally  reftinji^ 
upon  the  top  of  a  boilef»  was  set  on  fire  by  beat  communicated  from  thence.  FrankEo 
Jour.y  vol.  iii.,  p.  417»  or  Lond.  Jour.  Arts,  voL  xiii.,  p.  95. 

%  Eridence,  before  Com.  of  House  of  Comroonsi  18ir.  Hazard  oo  Ezploaaooi. 
Frank.  Jour.  vol.  iii.  Ewbank  on  Explosions.    Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  x. 

I  The  reader  should  refer  to  these,  that  he  may  see  the  care  which  was  tskeo  in 
them.  A  negative  result  requires  so  much  more  caution  than  a  podtive  one,  that  more 
time  was  devoted  to  those  experiments  in  order  to  make  them  satis&ctory,  than  the 
Committee  deemed  warranted  by  the  importance  of  the  subject  Bsport  oif  Cooi.  on 
Bzplosioiiti  Parti,  p, 61»  S(c.  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  zviit  p. 317. 
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l^ace  it  Thii  boiler  was  carefullj  cleaned,  and  in  good  workine  con* 
dition;  a  condition  in  which  no  one  need  be  told,  a  boiler  has  not  a  oright 
metallic  sttrrace. 

23.  Carburetted  hydrogen  does  no  doubt  exist  at  times  in  a  boiler,  in 
greater  or  less  quantities,  from  the  decomposition  of  oil,  or  of  vegetable 
sobstances  introduced  to  stop  leaks,  or  to  prevent  depositee,  but  nothing 
warrants  the  idea  that  it  can  accumulate  and  mix  with  air,  so  as  to  be 
dangerous. 

In  furnaces  where  coal  is  used  as  a  fuel,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel 
that  gas,  if  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  closing  of  a  damper,  majr  col- 
lect, and  maj  possibl j  be  a  source  of  danger.*  The  Ignition  of  a  mixture 
of  coal  gas  and  air  in  a  furnace  has  'been  known  to  destroy  it,t  as  also  of 
a  mixture  of  gas  from  resinous  wood  and  air;  but  these  are  cases  alto- 
gether foreign  from  the  subject  under  di8cu8ftion4 

^4.  The  explosion  of  the  steamboat  Enterprise,  on  the  Savannah  river, 
is  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  instant  the  boat  was  struck  by  lightning. 
This  has  been  advanced  as  confirming  the  hydro^n  hypothesis;  but  no 
inference  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  an  accident,  m  regard  to  which  the 
circumstances  are  so  little  known.  If  there  was  hydrogen  present,  there 
must  have  been  unduly  heated  metal,  and  the  direct  action  of  electricity  on 
the  nonconductors  around  the  boiler,  may  have  so  displaced  It  as  to  bring 
water  upon  the  heated  metal,  and  thus  to  effect  an  explosion.  This,  like 
the  other  supposition,  is  mere  hypothesis.  It  is  certainly,  however,  quite 
as  contrary  to  analog,  that  an  electric  spark  should  pass  through  any  part 
of  a  space,  like  the  interior  of  a  boiler  surrounded  by  a  conductor,  and  thus 
explode  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  within  it,  as  that  it  should  shatter 
this  extensive  conductor  by  its  direct  action.  The  Committee  consider  the 
circumstances  of  this  case  as  too  illy  defined  to  draw  any  inference  from  it, 
certaialj^  not  one  which  is  contrary  to  sound  theory,  by  which  they  mean 
general  induction  froiti  numerous  well  observed  facts. 

£5.  Another  case  has  been  urged  with  much  more  appearance  of  direct- 
ness In  the  testimony.  A  boiler  in  the  Union  rolling  mills  at  Pittsburgh 
burst  with  a  tremendous  explosion;  a  cylinder  with  one  of  the  heads  attach- 
ed, was  thrown  out  of  the  works,  and  rising  to  a  considerable  height  In  the 
air,  fell  nearly  two  hundred  yards  from  its  former  bed.  A  passenger  in  a 
boat  which  was  near  at  the  time,  describes  a  stream  of  fire,  as  issuing  from 
behind  the  boiler,  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis  under  discussion,  was 
a  Btream  of  burning  hydrogen.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  if  hydro^n 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  explosion  it  would  not  have  burned  in  a  stream 
behind  tht  empty  boiler  as  it  rose ;  the  observation  is,  however,  perfectly 
well  explained  by  Doct  Jones,$  by  the  stream  of  light  which  appears  to 
attend  every  luminous  substance  moving  rapidly,  on  account  of  the  duration 


— ^ »ii  in  the  Gold  mines  as  given  by  John  Taylor,  Esq.  Philos.  Mag.  vol.  i. 

t  M.  Arago  itatet  thia  to  be  the  fact  on  the  authority  of  M.  Gay  Luiaae.  A  furnace 
wu  thoa  destroyed  at  the  Paris  arsenaL  Annuaire  du  Bureau  das  Long.  1830»  p.  19r, 
and  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  yoI.  vi.  p.  54. 

i  Bee  the  ease  of  an  explosion  of  a  sheet-iron  drum  attached  to  an  anthracite  stove^ 
vith  ite  explanation  by  Prof*  Hare.  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  toI.  vi.  p.  337.  Pine  shavings 
veie  osed  to  kindle  the  fire»  the  gas  from  which,  mixing  with  the  air  in  the  pipes  and 
drum,  produced  an  explosion,  when  the  flame  from  the  kindled  shavings  rose  into  it. 
Be&r  also  to  the  explosion  of  the  bellows  of  a  smith's  forge.  Sillimsn*s  Jour.  voL  X3dv. 
p.  192.  • 

i  Joan  Fmnk,  Inst,  vol  iii.  pp.  70,  71.    "Editor  on  explosions  in  Steam  Boilers." 
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of  the  impression  upon  the  eje.    That  the  boiler  was  red  hot,  there  appeut 
no  doubt. 

£6.  From  this  digression  the  Committee  return  to  the  pursuit  of  thdr 
subject  Thej  conceive  that  it  has  been  Tally  established,  that^the  pretesce 
of  unduly  heated  metal  is  dangerous,  both  from  the  weakness  of  the  material, 
and  the  possibility  of  its  producing  highly  elastic  steam.  They,  therefur, 
proceed  to  examine  the  probable  causes  leading  to  this  result,  and  which 
have  been  su^ested  either  in  the  communications  made  to  them  or  in  other 
documents,  and  the  proposed  remedies  for,  or  precautions  against,  the 
danger. 

[to  bb  continued.] 


On  the  fneUdlurgic  treaiment  of  the  Galena  of  H  ley  berg  in  Carinthia*   I\rom 
the  lYeneh  of  M.  Boulanobr,  Candidatej  Engineer  of  MneeJ* 

A  very  simplci^nd  commodious  method  of  treating  galena,  is  pursued  at 
Bleyberg,  in  Carinthia,  the  theory  of  which  process  forms  an  interesting 
subject  of  enquiry,  and  it  was  this  which  induced  me  to  make  the  following 
analysis  of  the  products  of  the  various  operations  parsued  at  these  workSi 
I  shall  first  give  a  short  description  of  the  operations,  extracted  from  the  jjoor- 
nal  of  a  tour  made  in  this  country  in  183^*33,  by  MM.  Groner  Harle 
and  Foy. 

The  mineral  employed  at  Bleyberg  is  galena,  found  in  veins  in  limestDoe, 
of  which  two  kinos  are  chiefly  worked ;  in  one  of  the  beds  the  galena  is 
accompanied  by  pyrites  and  blende,  with  traces  of  silver;  the  other  contains 
pyrites  likewise,  but  rarely  blende,  and  encloses  sulphate  of  baryta  and 
molybdate  of  lead  without  a  trace  of  silver. 

The  two  ores  are  dressed  with  much  care,  and  mingled  in  such  propor- 
tions as  to  be  of  good  quality;  for  in  order  to  be  worked  to  advantage,  thej 
ought  to  yield  65  or  70  per  cent,  in  a  small  assay.  When  prepared  for 
smelting,  they  contain  a  little  pyrites,  blende,  sulphate  of  baryta  and  lime- 
stone. 

The  operations  are  conducted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  eleven  feet  long 
and  four  and  a  half  broad,  (figs.  1,  £,  3,)  parallel  to  the  longer  side 
of  which  is  the  fire  place.  The  bottom  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  25^;  the  fire 
place,  formed  of  brick  arches,  at  about  36^.  The  flame  and  smoke  escape 
through  the  chimney,  situated  at  the  side  of  the  charging  hole.  The  bottom 
is  formed  of  clay,  old  bottoms  and  refuse  pounded  together  in  a  dry  state; 
it  is  slightly  cylindrlc  in  its  whole  length,  forming  a  kind  of  trough  in 
which  the  lead  nows. 

When  the  bottom  is  well  beaten,  it  is  fired  for  five  or  six  days,  the  heat 
being  increased  towards  the  last,  to  soften  it,  and  it  is  then  smoothed. 

Each  operation  for  the  reduction  of  the  galena  consists  of  three  parts;  !• 
roasting,  2.  raking,  3.  the  operation  termed  presaen^  in  which  the  lead  is 
acted  upon  by  air  and  charcoal. 

1.  Roasting.  The  furnace  is  charged  with  three  quintals,  twenty  lbs.t 
of  the  washed  ore  of  two  different  sizes  and  qualities,  the  mean  prodact 
of  which  should  be  at  least  70  per  cent.  lead.     When  the  forcing 

*  Trandated  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  PuMicatioiu,  fW>m  Aim.  des  Bfine^ 
3pd  Serie,  T.  VII.,  by  J.  C.  Booth, 
t  The  quintal  i«  221  lbs.  avoirdupoii,  Englisb,  and  the  French  lb.  about  3H>.So2. 

T«AJ«. 
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operation  is  conplete,  the  furnaca  ii  coffered  to  cool  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  ud  then  charged  with  the  ore,  which  is  spread  uDirormlj  hj  an  iron 
nAe,  The  heat  is  tnaiDtaioed  at  iacipient  rednegs  to  avoid  ihe  fuaioD  of 
the  BulphDret,  and  ought  to  be  lower,  in  proportion  to  the  puritj  of 
the  material,  because  its  tendencj  to  fuse  is  diminished  hj  the  infunble 
nature  of  the  matrix.  It  ia  stirred  up  everj  half  hour  bj  an  iron  rod,  the 
handle  of  which  rests  on  a  hook  suspended  bj  a  chain;  not  howevert  too 
freqaeatiy,  for  that  would  retard  the  roasting. 

lig.  3.  i:g.  s 


Fig. 


lig.  1.  is  a  horizontal  pr^ection 
along  A,  B,  of  Fig.  2,  Rg.  2,  a 
vertical  section  through  C,  D,  of 
Fig.  l,and  f\g.  3,  a  vertical  sec- 
tion through  E,  F,  of  Fig.  £.  a, 
represents  a  fire  place  arched  with 
bricks,  b,  is  the  sole,  aod  c,  the 
basin  to  receive  the  lead. 


This  first  operation  lasts  from  four  to  five  hours,"  during  which  the  tern 

Ceralare  is  gradually  raised,  and  that  without  inconvenience,  since  the  fusi- 
llitv  of  the  material  diminishes  in  prgportion  to  its  oxidalion;  besides  which 
an  elevation  of  temperature  causes  a  re-action,^  producing  lead  which  often 
begins  to  flow  out  in  a  couple  of  hours.  The  heat  ought  not,  however,  to 
be  carried  so  far,  that  the  lead  coraes  red  from  the  furnace.  This  ia  called 
vir^n  lead,  and  is  received  into  an  Iron  vessel  placed  beneath  the  charging 
hole. 

S.  Railing  or  Stirring.  While  the  roasting  is  going  forward,  the  fire  ii 
increased  to  cause  a  more  energetic  re-action  of  the  materials,  caasing  the 
lead  to  flow  abundantly.  The  workman  frequently  stirs  the  mineral  b^ 
spreading  it  out,  and  again  bringing  it  into  a  heap,  and  at  length  pushes  it 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  where  the  heat  is  more  intense,  at  the 
same  time  surrounding  the  chsrging  hole  with  biszing  wood.  This  second 
part  gives  with  the  first,  two-thirds  of  the  lead,  and  when,  notwithstanding 
the  itirring,  the  lead  ceases  to  mo,  the  next  operation  follows. 

S.  The  PreutH  '»  only  performed  every  second  smelting,  because  it  pro- 
duces but  little  lead  and  requires  much  fuel,  besides  which  the  ore  is  dimin- 
iriiedin  bulk.    When  the  second  operation  is  completed,  the  refuse,  called 
the  rich  scrapings  (kr&tzej,  is  taken  out;  fresh  ore  is  added  and  treated  like 
•  Accordinr  to  ViUefoMC,  Ax  to  seven.— Tumi. 
20" 
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the  fint;  the  first  refuse  Is  then  added  to  the  Jest,  thej  are  spread  orer 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  several  shovels  of  live  coals  taken  fron  the 
fire  placoy  scattered  over  it.  The  workman  mixes  the  whole  bj  means  of  the 
iron  rake,  pushes  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  increases  the  fire  and 
stops  the  charging  hole  with  blazing  faggots.  The  lead  flows  oot,  and  upon 
hs  ceasing,  the  workman  again  spreads  out  the  pile  for  roasting,  after  whick 
he  adds  more  charcoal  and  brings  the  whole  again  into  a  heap.  This  alter- 
nate oxidation  and  reduction  is  continued  till  there  are  no  longer  traces  of 
lead. 

This  operation  lasts  three  hours,  and  when  completed,  the  residue, 
termed  the  '^poor  scrapings^"  is  taken  out,  and  the  bottom  beaten  to 
prepare  it  for  another  charge.  The  poor  residues  are  stamped,  washed  and 
mingled  with  the  ore. 

One  poste^  composed  of  two  charges,  lasts  twenty-one  hours,  during  which 
one  and  the  same  workman  performs  all  the  labor,  who  afterwards  rests 
for  two  posies.  Each  poste  gives  from  four  quintal,  forty  lb.  to  four  quintal, 
sixty  lb.  of  lead. 

Wtt  now  pass  over  to  the  examination  of  the  products  of  these  open* 
tions.  The  roasted  ore  taken  out  of  the  furnace  before  being  stirred,  is 
composed  of  a  slightly  caked,  sandy  mass,  showing  only  a  fusion  of  the 
lead,  when  subjected  to  a  high  heat  in  an  earthen  crucible.  With  black 
flux  it  gave  50  per  cent,  metallic  lead,  which  gave  no  trace  of  silver  bj 
cupellation.  This  substance  is  very  heterogeneous,  presenting  oxides, 
unchanged  galena,  and  metallic  lead,  the  greater  part  of  which  may  be 
separated  by  stamping  and  sifting.  The  powder  thus  obtained,  was  boiled 
with  water,  which  dissolved  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  and  oxide  of  lead;  the  lime 
was  present  in  larger  quantity  than  was  necessary  for  saturating  the  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  to  this  excess  was  probably  owing  the  solution  of  lead  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  But  did  sulphate  of  lime  pre-exist  in  the  mass,  or  was  it  not 
rather  afterwards  generated  by  the  action  of  water?  In  order  to  ascertiio 
this,  I  boiled  water  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lead  and  caustic  lime, 
and  found  that  all  the  acid  was  dissolved,  together  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  lead,  which  varied  with  the  quantity  of  lime  and  water  employed.  The 
acid  might,  therefore,  have  existed  in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  only 
combined  with  lime  through  the  interposition  of  water;  but  since  the  sulphate 
of  lime  is  more  fixed  than  that  of  lead,  the  same  might  have  occurred  in  the 
dry  waj,  and  the  salt  of  lime  have  been  formed  in  this  case  likewise;  it  is 
hence  impossible  to  say  in  what  state  of  combination  the  sulphuric  acid 
existed. 

Boilins;  acetic  acid  extracted  from  the  remainder,  insoluble  in  water,  lime, 
oxide  of  lead,  and  protoxide  of  iroD. 

From  this  remainder,  hydrochloric  acid  disengaged  sulphuretted  hydrogen* 
Having  ascertained  that  silica  was  dissolved,  which  would  be  in  a  gelatinous 
state,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  extract  this  by  means  of  liquia  potassa, 
before  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid;  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphurets 
might  be  apprehended  by  this  means,  and  possibly  a  small  portion  of  oxide  of 
lead,  found  In  solution  in  the  potassa,  arose  from  decomposed  suphuret,  for 
an  excess  of  sulphur  was  found  by  analysis;  but  without  doubt  the  greater 
part  of  the  oxide  pre-existed  in  the  substance  in  the  state  of  oxisulphnret, 
and  could  not  be  taken  up  by  the  acetic  acid. 

The  residue  insoluble  in  potassa  was  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  aod 
the  liberated  sulphuretted  hydrogen  received  into  ammoniacal  nitrate  of 
copper;  an  analysis  of  the  resulting  sulpburet  gave  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
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contained  in  the  metftllic  talphnrets;  the  hjdrocbloric  •elation  contained 
iroD,  zinc  and  lead. 

The  reaidae  inaolnble  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  contained  a  little  lead, 
which  wa»  taken  op  bj  weak  nitrio  acid,  and  added  to  that  obtained  bj 
sifthig.  Lastlj,  roasting  the  last  residue  gave  a  little  sulphar  from  its  lost 
of  weigh tt  and  there  remained  onlj  solphate  of  baryta,  as  was  ascertained 
hy  an  analysis  with  carbonate  of  potassa  in  a  silver  crucible* 
According  to  this  analysis,  the  roasted  ore  is  composed  of 

Oiide  of  lead,  -  -  -  •  0.310 

Sulphuric  acid,     ....  0.023 

Lime,  •  ....  0.04£ 

Oxide  of  iron,  .  .  •  •        0.004 

Sulphuret  of  lead,       •  •  :  ?.  0.2d5 

*«  iron,  ....        0.022 

"  zinc,  .  -  -  0.069 

Sulphur,  ...        0.002 

Silica,  .  -  0.016 

Sulphate  of  baryta,  ....        0.034 

Metallic  lead,  ....  0.233 

0.980 
It  follows  from  this  analysis,  that  the  roasted  ore  is  principally  composed 
of  metallic  lead,  its  sulphuret  and  oxide,  for  even  supposing  all  the  sulphu* 
ric  acid  to  be  in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  lead,  still  there  would  be  but  8  per 
cent,  of  it;  now  the  roasting  process,  in  heaps,  generally  gives  a  larger  quan. 
tity  of  this  sulphate;  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  roasting  in  a  reverbe- 
ratory  furnace  gives  rise  to  so  small  an  amount,  because  it  is  performed  in 
this  case  at  a  very  low  temperature,  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  that  ought 
to  be  highly  oxidizing;  in  fact,  the  very  inclined  position  of  the  fire  place 
creates  a  current  of  air,  which  minsles  with  the  flame  above  the  fire,  mde- 

Sendently  of  the  one-  below  -it;  besides,  In  order  to  enter  the  furnace,  the 
ame  is  obliged  to  pass  through  an  opening  only  four  inches  in  height,  (an 
arrangement  analagous  to  the  smoke-consuming  furnaces  of  M.  Lefroy) 
necessarily  causing  an  eddy  and  a  consequent  mixture  of  the  air  and  com- 
bustible gases,  which  ought  to  deprive  the  latter  of  every  deoxidizing 
property;  notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  so  favourable  to  the  produc* 
tion  of  a  sulphate,  but  little  is  formed,  it  appears  to  me  explicable  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  first  effect  of  the  roasting  is  to  produce  oxide  of  lead,  which  tends 
to  nnite  with  the  sulphuric  acid  generated;'  the  production  of  this  sulphate 
ought  therefore  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  free  oxide;  now  in  a  re- 
▼erberatory  furnace,  the  oxidation  takes  place  superficially,  and  the  oxide  is 
in  contact  with  the  unchanged  sulphuret  beneath  it;  a  reaction  occurs,  with  the 
consequent  production  of  metallic  lead,  while  very  little  oxide  is  formed; 
it  is  hence  easy  to  perceive  that  too  frequent  raking  would  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  oxide,  part  of  which  would  be  converts  into  sulphate,  because 
the  reaction  could  no  longer  as  easily  occur;  and  we  have  seen,  that  at 
Bleyberg,  the  surface  is  renewed  every  half  hour.* 

lo  roasting  in  heaps,  the  ore  is  put  in  layers  alternating  with  charcoal, 
where  reaction  would  only  take  place  between  the  substances  in  the  same 

*  The  theory  m%y  be  stated  thus:  the  bssic  sulphate  of  lead  forms  with  the  unchang- 
ed ore  a  pasty  mass,  a  lower  sulphuret  than  galena,  from  which  the  lead  flowi»  by  a 
convernon  of  a  part  into  a  higher  sulphuret — ^Tajjii* 
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lajer,  but  u  all  are  equally  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  cvrrent«  they  are  woo 
roasted  in  an  equable  mauoer,  and  the  production  of  sulphate  ought  cooae- 
quently  to  be  considerable.  In  fact,  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  sulphate 
produced  bj  roasting  the  same  ore  in  neaps,  or  in  a  reverberatory  fansccy 
we  shall  find  these  suppositions  verified;  at  Holzapfel,  for  instance,  roasting 
in  heaps  produces  19  per  cent,  of  sulphate,  in  a  rcTerberatory  8  per  cest^ 
at  Pezej,  in  the  one  case»  65  per  cent,  of  sulphate  is  obtained,  while  the 
other  operation  produces  none.  Roasting  in  reverberating  fnmaces  ofen 
therefore,  great  advantages,  since  it  generates  the  least  possible  amount  of 
sulphate. 

Bj  exposing  the  roasted  ore  to  a  strong  heat,  a  reaction  is  caused  between 
the  oxide  and  the  sulphuret,  with  the  pr(Kiuction  of  a  fresh  qaantitjof  lead, 
an  operation  termed  stirring  (Bleirtihren). 

The  resulting  **nch  scrapings"  have  absolutely  the  same  appearance  u 
the  roasted  ore,  containing,  like  it,  metallic  lead  imbedded  in  the  mass,  and 
through  the  whole  are  perceptible  brilliant  scales  of  galena.  Assayed  with 
black  flux,  they  give  51  per  cent,  metallic  lead,  which  leaves,  by  cupella- 
tion,  a  button  of  unalloyed  lead. 

An  analysis  of  this  substance,  made  in  the  same  manner,  gave  the  follov- 
ing  results: 

Oxide  of  lead,  ....  0.305 

Sulphuric  acid,  ....        0.037 

Lime,  -  -  <-  -  .  0.116 

Oxide  of  iron,  ....        0.012 

*'  zinc,  ....  0.038 

Sulphuret  of  lead  ....        0.061 

**  iron,  ...  0.0S9 

•*  xinc,  .  .i  -  .        0.074 

Silica,  -  -      '      -  -  0.028 

Sulphate  of  baryta,  ....        0.051 

Metallic  lead,  ....  0.183 


0.934 
An  examination  of  the  above  analysis  will  show  that  this  substance  dif- 
fers  but  little  from  the  roasted  ore,  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  product  of 
roasting,  except  that  the  oxides  are  present  in  laiger  quantity  from  the  nstsro 
and  length  of  the  process.  By  comparing  the  lime  with  the  sulphate  of 
baryta,  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  base  has  nearly  doubled.  Can  this  be 
attributed  to  the  want  of  homogeneousness  of  the  substance,  or  may  we  oot 
rather  suppose,  that  a  small  Quantity  of  lime  has  been  added  during  the 
process,  (which  is  sometimes  aone,)  either  to  saturate  the  sulphuric  scid, 
produced  in  abundance  by  continued  roasting,  or  to  diminish  the  fnsibilitj 
of  the  substance  exposed  to  a  more  elevated  temperature  during  the  stirring 
process? 

The  ^<rich  scrapings"  yield  no  more  lead  by  a  simple  reaction,  because  a 
part  of  the  oxide  undoubtedly  forms  with  the  sulphuret,  an  oxisulphuret,  oo 
which  the  oxide  does  not  act;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  recoune  to 
charcoal  for  reducing  the  latter  and  liberating  the  sulphuret;  by  again  roastiag 
it,  the  newly  generated  oxide  acts  on  the  sulphuret,  and  thus  by  successive 
reductions  and  oxidations,  the  scrapings  are  exhausted  of  nearly  all  tbe  leid. 
The  charcoal  has  also  the  effect  of  rendering  the  mass  porous  and  offeriog 
channels  to  the  metallic  lead  imbedded  in  the  mass  for  flowing  into  tbe  iron 
receivers;  indeed,  both  the  preceding  substances  contained  much  metallic 
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had,  while  the  **poiir  Bertps'' now  remftiDlDg^  are  almoat  whollj  deslitota 

of  it 
This  residne  diffim  from  tha  pracadiag  ia  not  containing  metallic  lead, 

and  in  ppoeoting  a  more  homogjeneena  appearance.    Heated  with  black 

flux,  it  yields  5.7  per  cent  of  leady  which  gives  a.batton  of  silver  bj  oopeU 

latioD,  much  larger  than  that  of  the  rich  residue. 
It  contains  no  sulphuric  acid  except  in  combination  with  barjta$  the 

analysis  was  conducted  by  first  treating  it  with  acetic  acidf  and  then  the 

operation  was  continued  as  in  the  preceding  materials|  there  was  found  as 

in  the  preceding;  cases,  it  is  composed  of: 

Oxide  of  lead,  «...  0.020 

Lime,  •  •  -  -        0.318 

Protoxide  of  iron,  ...  0.062 

Oxide  of  zinc,  ....        0.154 

Sttlphuret  of  lead,  ...  0.050 

<«  iron,  .  «  .  .        0.0S8 

^  zinc,  -  -  .  0.138 

Silica,  0.056 

Sulphate  of  baryta,  ...  0.148 

Metallic  lead,  ....        0.012 

0.996 

It  is  apparent  from  this  analysis  that  the  charcoal  had  the  effect  ot 
destroying  the  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid;  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is,  however, 
unaltered,  which  probably  arises  from  the  great  resistance  to  decomposing 
agents,  which  natural  bodies  present* 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  last  product  endoses  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphoret  of  zinc,  the  more  surprising  as  blende  is  generally 
the  first  to  be  roasted. 

Another  not  less  remarkable  anomaly  relates  to  the  silver  contained  in 
the  ere,  the  quantity  of  which  is  small,  but  while  the  lead  obtdned  during 
the  first  process,  gives  no  indication  of  it,  it  is  found  in  the  other  product^ 
particularly  in  the  last.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude,  though  contrary  to 
what  generally  occurs,  that  the  silver  is  concentrated  in  the  last  products.t 

This  refuse  yields  no  more  lead,  because  the  great  amount  of  oxidized 
matter  prevents  the  ulterior  oxidatloo  of  the  snlphurets;  instead,  however, 
of  rejecting  them,  they  are  stamped,  washed  and  mixed,  with  the  crude  ore. 

From  the  preceding  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  process  pursued  at  Bley- 
berg  is  very  simple,  consisting  in  the  transformation  of  a  part  of  the  sulphn- 
ret  into  oxide,  in  causing  these  to  act  on  each  other  to  produce  lead,  and 
lastly,  in  setting  the  sul|^ret  again  at  liberty  to  enable  the  fresh  oxide  to 
act  upon  it.  . 

During  the  whole  of  this  treatment,  the  substances  are  merely  soften- 
ed, and  preserve  their  sandy  state,  which  is  favorable  to  the  successive 
oxidations  and  reductions  that  could  not  be  performed  on  liquid  or  pasty 
masses.  Care  is  also  taken  at  the  commencement,  to  heat  moderately  to 
a?oid  smelting  the  galena,  and  to  raise  the  temperature  gradually,  and  only 

.  *  The  ittlphste  of  baryta  is  at  all  times  difficult  of  deoomposition*  and  should  be  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  decomposing  agenty  which  may  not  be  the  case  in  the 
•bore  operation.  Would  it  not,  however,  be  decomposed  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
«wcoal  were  present?— Travb. 

t  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  presented  us  with  an  aeeurate  snalyBls 
w  the  metaUio  lead  obtained  during  the  dlfierent  stages  of  the  psooes^  aa  it  might 
pn  OB  Tsluable  hinu  in  regard  to  theory  and  practice.— Taavs. 
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in  proportion  as  the  sulphnret  diminiBhes*  for  then  the  fanon  of  the  svb- 
stances  is  not  to  be  feared. 

As  already  stated,  the  roasted  ore*  or  the  scrapings,  subjected  to  a  bright 
red  heat  in  a  clay  crucible,  did  not  undergo  fusion,  which  must  tie  attributed 
to  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  to  lime,  for  probably  the  lime  added  during 
the  process,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  purpose.  This  is  directly  oppoied 
to  the  ideas  of  M.  Tournet  (in  a  note  in  Ann.  des  Mines,  de,  S^ne,  T.  H 
^  Th^orie  do  traitement  de  la  galena  au  r^verbdre/'),  who  asserts  Uiat  wl- 
phate  of  baryta  is  added  in  Carinthia,  to  promote  the  fusion  of  the  gypasn 
which  is  generated.  The  assertion  is  incorrect,  for  the  heavy  spar  is  foood 
in  the  matrix,  and  if  aught  be  added,  it  is  lime,  not  however,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  rendering  the  gangue  fusible,  for  it  is  important  to  prevent  it,  sod 
by  this  very  means  the  end  is  attained,  for,  according  to  Berthier,  (Ann.  da 
Mines,  3e  S^rie,  T.  II.,)  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  baryta  do  not  fora  i 
fusible  combination. 

There  remains  7*3  per  cent,  lead  in  the  *'poor  scrapings,"  the  araooDtof 
which,  retained  by  the  diflferent  combinations  it  forms  with  foreign  sib* 
stances,  ought  of  course  to  increase  with  these.  A  tariff  is  enplayed  at 
the  works  regulating  the  loss  of  lead  according  to  the  prodncttTeneu  of 
the  ore. 

When  the  ore  contains  82  per  cent,  the  loss  should  not  exceed  S  per 
cent.,  80,  3;  78,  4;  76^  5;  74,  6;  72,  7}  70,  8j  68, 9;  66, 10;  64,  11;  6i, 
12;  60,  13. 

The  poor  residues  were  formerly  treated  alone,  with  a  loos  of  2&  per 
cent.  The  workmen  receive  2i  kreuzer,  (2  sous)  for  every  pound  thej 
obtain  beyond  the  tariff,  and  pay  5  kreuzer  for  everjr  pound  wanting.  The 
table  shows  that  the  loss  increases  in  rapid  proportion,  as  the  qnantitj  rf 
ore  diminishes,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  only  very  rich  ores  cm 
be  employed  in  this  process,  and  indeed  they  only  receive  such  as  give  50 
per  cent,  in  a  small  assay. 

In  order  to  bring  the  different  ores  to  a  convenient  state  of  ric:baess,  thcf 
are  subjected  to  preparatory  mechanical  operations,  and  very  carefully 
washed;  hence  the  work  would  be  expensive  with  a  biah  price  for  laboor; 
at  Bleyberg,  however,  a  day  labourer  receives  a.very  moderate  compeasaticMk 
It  were  impossible  to  make  the  ore  productive  in  many  places^  even  stp* 
posing  wages  to  be  very  low;  it  is  when  the  metallic  substances  mccompaay* 
ing  the  lead,  such  as  the  blende  and  pyrites,  contained  silver,  in  which  ctie 
all  these  substances  should  remain  in  the  ore.  It  follows,  therefore,  chat  (be 
process  ot  Bleyberg  ought  to  be  limited  to  certain  localities^  where,  u  is 
Carinthia,  the  contents  of  silver  amount  to  almost  nothing.^ 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  derivable  from  theCarinUiian  method*  thsj 
are  considerable,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  economy  of  fueU  as  may  lie 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  analagous  process  pursued  at  Poulli- 
ouen.  At  Bleyberg  eleven  to  twelve  cubic  feet  of  wood  are  consumed  is 
obtaining  the  quintal  of  lead.  Acc<Nding  to  a  treatise  of  M.  Baillot,  th^ 
obtained  at  Poullaouen,  in  1824,  from  an  ore  containing  60  per  cent,  lesd, 
only  42  per  cent.,  showing  a  loss  of  30  per  cent;  but  this  loss  is  not  reil, 
for  a  part  of  the  lead  is  obtained  on  an  ore  hearth,  though  it  then  reqoirei 
another  operation.  The  loss  at  Bleyberg  for  ores  containing  60  per  cent  ii 
only  13  per  cent.  In  order  to  obtain  one  quintal  of  lead,  forty«seveo  to 
forty-eight  cubic  feet  of  wood  are  cbnsumed,  or  four  times  as  much  u  at 
Bleyberg.  Again,  they  destroy  six  pounds  of  iron  instruments  per  qsiotsi; 
at  Bleyberg^  on  the  other  hand,  only  one-fifth  of  a  pound;  this  arises  mm  the 
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fbrmttioD  of  inoch  ralphate  during  rotstiDg»  which,  being  afterwtrds  decom- 
posed b^  the  charcoal  and  iron,  converts  the  latter  into  sulphuret  The 
Carinthian  method  possesses,  therefore,  great  advantages,  being  convenient 
and  easy  of  execution,  requiring  onl j  one  workman  during  a  poBit  of  twen- 
ty-one honr4,  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  loss  of  lead  being  inconsiderable. 
Bat  only  small  quantities  can  be  operated  on  in  this  manner,  for  in 
twenty -one  hours  the  amount  of  lead  produced,  does  not  exceed  four  and  a 
half  t>r  fife  quintals,  French.  At  Poullaouen,  they  obtain  in  the  same  time, 
or  even  in  eighteen  hours,  twelve  to  thirteen  quintals. 

It  is  probable  that  the  employment  of  a  large  furnace  in  this  method, 
would  destroy  its  advantages,  the  facility  of  labour  and  economy  of  fuel;  in 
fact,  at  Poullaouen,  the  greatest  expense  for  fuel  is  incurred  during  the 
reducing  process,  when  the  temperature  must  be  very  high,  although  the 
furnace  is  considerably  enlaiged  by  a  diminution  of  the  substances.  '  At 
Alsau  and  Holzapfel,  they  likewise. employ  the  Carinthian  method,  opera- 
ting only  on  small  quantities. 
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No.  IV. 

North  East  Starmif  Volcanoes^  and  Columnar  QoudB. 

If  all  other  proofs  were  wanting^  our  great  N.  £.  storms  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  miles  in  diameter,  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.,  and  of  unknown  extent 
from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  would  afibrd  us  an  undeniable  proof  of  an  upward 
vortex.  These  storms  always  set  in  from  near  the  N.  £•  and  terminate  near 
the  west.  So  we  have  proof  positive,  that  the  wind  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  is  always  blowing  both  east  and  west  of  the  storm  towards  the  storm 
itself.  I  have  observed  these  storms  for  many  years,  and  I  have  never 
known  but  two  to  terminate  with  the  wind  from  the  eastern  quarter, 
and  then  the  anomaly  was  soon  explained  in  both  instances,  by  another 
storm  coming  on  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours.  But  even  in  these  cases, 
after  the  termination  of  the  first  storm,  the  wind  was  very  gentle,  nearly 
calm« 

The  wind  always  commences  from  the  N.  E.,  some  hours  (from  ten  to 
forty)  biefore  the  beginning  of  the  rain  or  snow,  and  does  not  change  till 
near  the  end:  however,  it  is  believed  that  the  upper  clouds  during  all  this 
time,  continue  to  come  from  the  S.  W. 

They  certainly  do  so  till  they  are  concealed  from  view  by  the  lower 
clouds,  which  generally  form  a  short  time  before  it  begins  to  rain,  and  the 
moment  the  lower  clouds  break  away  a  little,  near  the  end  of  the  storm,  the 
upper  clouds  are  seen  moving  in  the  same  direction.  Besides,  I  have  more 
than  once  got  a  peep  through  the  lower  clouds,  during  the  progress  of  a 
storm,  and  discovered  thick,  dense,  clouds  above,  coming  from  the  S.  W. 

I  have  also  seen  instances  of  a  strong  wind  at  the  surface,  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  motion  of  dense  clouds  alMve,  which  were  evidently  not  very 
high,  from  their  great  velocity,  and  I  afterwards  learned  that  at  the  same 
moment  there  was  a  very  great  rain  about  one  hundred  miles  distant,  in  the 
direction  towards  which  the  lower  wind  was  blowing.  The  extent,  how- 
ever, of  these  rains,  I  did-not  learn.  It  must  depend  upon  future  and  more 
extended  observations,  to  learn  whether  the  outward  motion  of  the  air  ia 
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the  vpper  ^art  oF  the  vortex,  extends  -beyosd  the  bemJery  to  which  the 
inward  metion  of  the  air  below  reaches. 

On  the  ocean,  it  is  known  that  these  storms  are  attended  with  immsDie 
awells  reaching  beyond  the  agitation  of  the  atmosphere.  This  effisct  is  piO' 
bablj  much  more  dependent  on  the  diminished  pressare  of  the  atmosphere  m 
the  ocean  under  the  vortex,  than  on  its  horizontal  velocitj.  Fora  fall  of  three 
inches  in  the  barometer  will  cause  a  rise  of  the  water  of  more  than  three 
feet  to  produce  equilibrium,  and  as  the  waters  would  move  in  all  directioos 
towards  the  point  of  least  pressure,  their  momentum  would  cause  a  rise  two 
or  three  times  this  quantity  independent  of  the  effect  caused  bv  the  frictioo 
of  the  air.  How  far  the  reciprocation  of  this  wave  would  extend,  I  am  sot 
at  present  able  to  saj.  I  throk  I  have  read  of  considerable  elevations  of  the 
water,  at  one  end  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  were  evidently  not  prodsced 
by  the  wind  blowing  over  the  surface  of  the  lake  in  a  direction  fovounble 
to  such  an  elevation;  if  there  was  a  spout  passing;*  near  the  time  of  the  ele- 
vation, it  would  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Indeed,  if  the  spout  should 
even  pass  over  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  the  barometer  should  fall  there 
three  inches,  it  would  cause  such  a  swell  that  its  reciprocations  would  reach 
its  extremities  after  the  spout  had  passed  away,  and  thus  these  swells  woold 
appear  to  take  place  in  the  midst  of  a  calm,  and  so  be  apparently  uncon- 
nected with  the  wind.  Mr.  Dalton  informs  us  that  the  surface  of  Lake 
Derwent  is  sometimes  agitated,  when  no  wind  can  be  perceived,  in  so  vio- 
lent a  manner,  that  it  exhibits  large  waves  with  white  breakers.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  called  a  bottom  wind;  but  the  cause  of  it  is  utterly  unknown. 
Lake  Wetter,  in  Sweden,  is  affected  in  a  similar  manner.*  The  theorj  of 
upward  vortices  shows  how  such  an  effect  might  be  produced. 

Even  as  to  the  barometer  itself,  I  have  not  seen  any  theory  which  if 
able  satisfactorily  to  account  for  its  great  and  sudden  falls.  It  caooot 
be  the  diminished  pressure  which  takes  place  from  the  deposition  of  raiof 
tor  if  ten  inches  of  rain  were  to  fall  so  suddenly  that  the  air  would  oot 
have  time  to  rush  in  an^  restore  the  equilibrium,  it  would  not  cause  the 
barometer  to  fall  one  inch. 

Indeed,  so  great  has  been  the  difficulty  on  this  point,  that  the  author  of 
the  Art.  Physical  Geography,  in  the  Edinburgh  EncyclopsBdia,  thinks  these 
depressions  are  caused  by  the  destruction  of  large  portions  of  the  air  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  by  electricity  acting  on  the  combustibles 
which  ascend  there  from  the  earth.  I  need  hardly  add  that  this  phenome- 
non is  a  corollary  from  the  theory  here  advanced. 

It  has  been  thought  also,  that  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  wind  blowioj; 
over  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface,  might  cause  these  great  depres* 
sions  of  the  barometer.  But  if  we  suppose  the  whole  of  the  air  in  motion 
with  a  velocity  of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  and  calculate  its  centrifu^sl 
force  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  before,  its  gravity  would  be 
diminished  when  the  wind  was  west,  only  about  one  hundred  thousandth 
of  its  whole  weight,  which  would  cause  the  barometer  to  fall  .0003  of  so 
inch;  and  if  the  wind  is  east,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  its  gravity 
will  be  increased  to  the  same  amount.  The  theory  will  also  account  fortbe 
great  depression  of  the  barometer,  which  is  known  sometimes  to  accomptnf 
the  action  of  volcanoes. 

Oq  the  i9th  of  December,  1821,  a  violent  eruption  commenced  from  the 
old  volcano  Eyaf  jeld  Jokkul,  in  Iceland,  which  had  been  quiet  since  the 
jrear  1612.    On  the  very  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  eroptioo  the 

*  Ed.  Kncy.  Art.  Pbyucal  Geogmpby. 
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waters  of  the  riven  which  desceoded  from  the  surroundiog  mouDtaiD8«  were 
CDQsiderablj  increased.  All  over  Europe  dreadful  storms  of  wind,  hail  and 
rain  succeeded  the  commencement  of  this  eruption.  On  the  24th,  particular- 
ly, eztraordinarj  devastations  were  experienced  in  very  distant  parts  of 
Europe,  and  generally,  wherever  the  hurricane  appeared,  deluges  of  rain 
accompanied  it.  At  Genoa,  and  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  storm  is 
described  as  particularly  severe,  (wind  S.  and  S.  E.,)  many  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  roads  being  entirely  submerged;  and  the  next  day,  the  25th, 
the  barometer  fell  unusually  low  all  over  Europe,  including  Great  Britain, 
Now  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  threw  out 
immense  quantities  of  vapour,  and  if  so,  the  condensation  of  this  vapour 
would  heat  up  the  atmosphere  by  the  evolution  of  its  latent  caloric,  as  was 
explained  t)efore,  and  this  heated  air  would  rise  and  spread  out  in  all 
directions;  and  a  vortex  being  thus  established  and  kept  up  b^  the  action  of 
the  volcano,  both  by  mechanical  force  and  by  a  diminution  of  specific 
gravity,  the  air  rolling  out  on  all  sides  above,  and  pressing  in  on  all  sides 
below,  a  general  rain  would  be  the  consequence,  ana  this  rain  might  spread 
out  so  far  from  the  centre  of  action,  as  to  reach  even  the  south  of  Europe 
in  five  days.  The  barometer  continued  to  fall,  in  Iceland,  from  the  day 
before  the  appearance  of  the  volcano,  till  the  twenty-sixth  day  after  it  was 
at  the  lowest  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  two  days  after  the  prevalence 
of  great  storms  in  Italy  and  France.  During  all  this  time  the  volcano  was 
in  active  operation,  and  even  as  late  as  the  23rd  of  February,  it  emitted 
smcke  greatly  resembling  steam  of  boiling  water.  The  whole  quantity  of 
rain  which  fell  from  the  19th  till  the  24th,  must  have  been  very  great;  for 
even  as  far  south  as  Genoa,  the  air,  for  several  days  previous  to  the  24th, 
when  the  great  tempest  occurred  there,  had  been  filled  with  thick  vapours, 
which  vented  themselves  in  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  wind  blew  from  the 
south  with  intense  violence.  This  south  wind  would  bring  from  the  Medi- 
terranean an  immense  quantity  of  vapour,  to  be  condensed  when  it  entered 
Into  this  vast  upward  vortex.  Let  us  suppose  then,  what  is  certainly  within 
bounds,  that  five  inches  on  an  average  of  rain,  fell  over  the  surface  of 
Europe,  from  the  19th  till  the  24th,  or  the  morning  of  the  25th;  and  in  Paris, 
where  the  flood  was  not  as  great  as  in  many  other  places,  there  fell  6.4 
inches.  From  the  principles  explained  before,  the  caloric  given  out  by  the 
vapour  in  condensing  into  rain,  would  heat  the  whole  atmosphere  11.4°  for 
every  inch  of  rain,  or  in  the  present  case  57.  degrees.  And  as  the  mean 
temperature  of  ihe  air  was  certainly  below  32°  the  expansion  due  to  this 
increase  of  teifiperature  would  be  more  than  -^^  of  the  whole,  which  would 
cause  the  ai^  to  stand  at  its  surface  five  and  a  half  miles  higher  over  the 
region  where  the  rain  had  been  deposited,  than  in  surrounding  countries, 
provided  it  was  forty-five  miles  high  before  the  deposition,  and  none  had 
flowed  ofi*. 

This  last  supposition,  however,  cannot  be  true,  for  the  moment  it  began  to 
swell  up  by  expansion,  it  would  begin  also  to  flow  off,  and  the  depression  of 
the  barometer  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  rolling  off*  above, 
greater  than  that  which  ran  in  below  towards  the  point  of  least  pressure. 
This  difference  would  be  considerable  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  air  below 
would  not  begin  to  run  in  until  the  air  above  had  rolled  out;  for  a  mere 
expansion  and  swelling  up  of  the  air  would  not  diminish  its  gravitation; 
and  second,  its  resistance  would  be  less  from  friction  than  the  lower  air 
would  experience  rubbing  along  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Besides,  its  out- 
ward motion  from  the  centre  of  the  vortex,  would  not  so  much  be  a  rolling 
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down  an  inclined  plane  in  consequeDce  of  its  being  swelled  into  a  greater 
perpendicular  height,  as  a  shoving  out  of  the  surrounding  air  at  an  elevatioQ 
of  about  three  and  a  half  miles  and  upwards,  where  the  air  in  the  Tortex 
would  overbalance  the  surrounding  air,  as  will  easily  be  conceived  bv  aoj 
onb  who  will  consider  the  effect  of  an  up-heaving  of  the  atmosphere  bj  ex- 
pansion. From  all  these  causes  facilitating  the  outward  motioo  of  the 
upper  air  in  the  vortex,  it  is  probable  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  quantity 
6f  air  elevated  in  the  vortex  above  the  surrounding  air,  bj  expansion,  would 
flow  off,  and  if  so,  it  would  cause  a  depression  of  the  barometer,  within 
the  region  of  the  rain,  of  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half.  And  thia  corres« 
ponds  with  the  depressions  given  in  many  places. 

This  depression  would  cause  a  velocity  of  the  air  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  on  the  outside  of  the  vortex,  towards  the  centre  of  rarificatioB, 
of  114  miles  per  hour,  if  there  was  no  friction;  but  as  the  friction  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  very  great,  the  velocity  would  prot>ably  not  be  more 
than  one  half  this  quantity,  or  fifty-seven  miles  per  hour.  This  velocity 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  overflowing  of  the  sea  at  Genoa, 
Leghorn  and  Trieste,  but  if  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  we  add  the  diminish- 
ed pressure  of  the  air  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  increase  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  outside  of 
the  storm,  by  the  rush  of  the  air  outwards  above  the  rise  of  waters,  there 
might  be  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  disastrous  effects  which  spread 
consternation  over  so  much  of  the  southern  part  of  Europe. 

Was  the  remarkably  warm  winter  of  1821  and  1822»  in  all  the  north  of 
Europe,  caused  by  the  immense  quantity  of  latent  caloric  given  out  during 
these  great  rains,  together  with  the  southern  winds  which  prevailed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  upward  vortex  of  air  over  Iceland  during  this  whole  win- 
ter? At  St.  Petersburg,  dreadful  floods  of  rain  repeatedly  occurred  during 
the  winter,  and  the  snow  had  entirely  disappeared  by  the  first  of  Febraart; 
and  even  beyond  Tobolsk,  wai-m  winds  prevailed,  and  generally  in  the 
interior  there  was  no  snow.  And  on  the  2d  of  March,  the  Dwina  wa^  free 
from  ice  at  Riga.* 

If  this  were  the  only  fact  on  record,  of  rain  accompanying  volcanoes,  it 
ought  in  this  case,  to  be  considered  accidental  and  unconnected,  bot 
nothing  is  better  established  than  the  connexion  of  volcanoes  with  rains, 
from  their  very  frequent  concomitancy.  Indeed,  Baron  Humt>oldt,  speaks 
of  the  mysterious  connexion  of  volcanoes  with  rains,  and  adds,  that  they 
sometimes  on  breaking  out  change  dry  seasons  into  rainy  in  South  America. 
This  connexion  will  be  considered  mysterious  no  longer.  It  may  here  be 
added  as  a  reason  why  volcanoes  do  not  always  produce  rains,  that  in  the 
most  unfavourable  state  of  the  dew-point,  rains  cannot  be  produced. 

Volcanic  eruptions  are  sometimes  attended  with  tornadoes.  In  the 
Island  of  Sumbawa,  eastward  of  Java,  a  most  dreadful  volcanic  eruptioo 
commenced  from  the  mountain  of  Tomboro  on  the  5th  of  April,  1815,  and 
was  most  violent  on  the  11th  and  12th.  Out  of  a  population  of  twelve 
thousand  persons  only  twenty-six  escaped  destruction.  Violent  whirlwinds 
swept  away  men,  horses,  cattle,  and  every  thing  which  came  within  their 
vortex,  tore  up  the  largest  trees,  and  covered  the  neighbouring  seas  with 
floating  timber,  that  had  been  scorched  in  passing  through  the  names. 

These  volcanic  vortices   sometimes   carry  up  the  drops  of  rain  high 
enough  to  freeze  them.     The  Rev.  W.  B,  Clarke,  says  in  the  Magiiioe 

*  See  Phil.  Journals  of  1822. 
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Nat.  Hist.  vol.  vii,  pace  800,  <<  that  Mr.  Kelaall,  who  waaan^je  witoeaa  ^f 
the  great  eruption  of  Etna  in  1809f  writes  thus;  At  fifteen  minutes  past  9 
A.  M.9  April  Ist,  a  quantity  of  dense  vapour  or  smoke  proceeded  from  two 
rents,  which  rose  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  atmosphere,  before  serene, 
was  dilated,  and  formed  a  black  cloud  above  2000  paces  in  diameter,  which 

f presently  discharged  a  copious  shower  of  large  hail  stones,  on  the  red  hot 
ava.     In  the  same  page  he  sajs,  that  during  an  eruption  of  a  volcano  in 
Iceland,  in  1793,  not  only  did  rain  fall  in  torrents,  but  also  hail  in  showers* 

Mr.  J.  R.  Jackson,  in  his  Aide-Memoire  Du  Yoyageur,  says,  **I  have 
seen  in  the  planes  of  Agra,  Hindostan,  Lat.  £7%  enormous  columns  of 
sand,  sometimes  thirty  at  a  time,  several  feet  in  diameter,  rising  perpen- 
dicularly out  of  sight,  and  followed  frequently  by  a  shower  of  &rge  hail 
stones,  containing  such  a  quantity  of  sand  in  large  grains,  that  in  filling  a 
goblet  with  this  hail,  when  it  was  melted,  there  was  a  sediment  of  sand 
almost  half  an  inch  thick. 

From  these  accounts  it  is  manifest  that  hail  is  sometimes  produced  by  an 
upward  motion  of  a  column  of  air,  both  with  and  without  volcanic  agency* 
That  snow  is  produced,  and  even  not  permitted  to  fall  down  in  the  region 
of  the  upward  motion  when  that  motion  is  very  rapid,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  following  facts: 

In  Scoresby's  Arctic  Regions,  vol.  I,  page  404,  the  author  says,  ''About 
10  b.  the  snow  abated,  and  several  ships  were  seen  about  three  or  four 
miles  ofi.  As  all  these  ships  were  sailing  on  the  wind,  it  was  very  easjr  to 
ascertain  the  direction  of  the  wind  where  they  were.  Two  ships  bearing 
N.  E.  from  us  had  the  wind  N.  E.;  two  bearing  E.  at  E.  or  E.  N.  E.;  two 
bearing  S.  E.  had  the  wind  S.  E.  while  with  us  it  blew  from  the  N.  W. 

In  each  of  these  places  a  fresh  breeze  prevailed;  but  in  some  situations 
where  there  happened  to  be  no  ships,  there  appeared  to  be  no  wind  at  all. 
The  clouds  above  us  at  the  time  were  constantly  changing  their  forms,  and« 
showers  of  snow  were  seen  in  various  places  at  a  distance.''  At  another  time, 
he  says,  ^'while  a  gentle  breeze  from  N.  prevailed  with  us,  a  heavy  swell 
from  the  S.  S.  E.  came  on,  and  a  dense  t}lack  cloud  appeared  in  the  southern 
horizon,  which  rapidly  rose  into  the  zenith  and  shrouded  one  half  of  the 
heavens.  The  commixture  of  this  dense  air  with  the  cold  wind  from  the 
N.  produced  a  copious  discharge  of  snow.  When  the  snow  ceased, 
(though  we  were  nearly  becalmed,)  we  observed  several  ships  a  few  miles 
to  the  south-eastward  under  close-reefed  topsails,  having  evidently  a  gale 
of  wind,  blowing  in  the  direction  of  the  swell.  In  about  two  hours  the 
southern  wind  reached  us,  and  as  we  stood  to  the  eastward,  gradually  increas- 
ed to  a  gale.  Previous  to  this  storm  the  barometer  fell  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  twelve  hours.  Now  as  the  wind  in  both  these  storms  blew  towards 
a  particular  point  from  all  sides  round,  it  must  have  blown  upwards  at  and 
over  that  point,  and  hence  the  snow  was  not  permitted  to  fall  there,  but 
fell  at  ^'various  places  at  a  distance." 

It  is  equally  clear,  that  a  strung  gale  could  not  blow  towards  Captain 
Scoresby  in  sight  of  him  for  two  hours,  before  it  reached  him,  without  blow- 
ing upwards  at  some  point  between  him  and  the  ships  seen  labouring  in  the 
gale. 

A  remarkable  circumstance,  which  I  think  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  cloud  mentioned  moved  upwards,  is  related  in  the 
next  page.  He  says,  ''my  father  was  engaged  on  a  particularly  fine  day  in 
admiring,  from  an  eminence  of.  £000  feet  on  Charles  Island,  the  extensive 
prospect,  when  the  rapid  approach  of  a  small  cloud  attracted  his  attention ; 
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When  it  reached  the  place  where  he  was  setting  in  a  calm  air,  a  torrent  of 
Mrind  assailed  him  with  such  Tiolence  that  h^  was  obliged  to  throw  hioiself 
on  his  bodj  and  stick  his  hands  and  feet  into  the  snow,  to  prevent  KimseK 
from  being  hurled  over  a  tremendous  slope  which  threatened  his  intttnt 
destruction.    The  cloud  having  passed,  the  air  again  became  calm,  and  he 
immediately  descended/'    Now  this  is  just  the  effect  which  a  large  misi 
of  air  would  produce  by  moving  upwards  rapidly,  from  being  of  leas  specific 
gravity  than  the  surrounding  air,  which  is  too  plain  to  need  demoDstratioo. 
This  cloud  was  probably  formed  in  the  following  manner:  Air  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  below  became  heated,  as  it  always  does  io  clear,  calm 
days,  some  degrees  hotter  than  the  air  a  little  above  the  surface,  and  thai 
produced  an  unstable  equilibrium,  so  that  the  least  agitation  would  csqm 
an  upward  motion  to  commence  at  the  point  of  greatest  heat,  especially  if 
that  point  contained  a  higher  dew  point,  as  it  generally  does.     As  soon  u 
this  motion  commenced,  other  air  rushed  in  below,  and  the  higher  and 
longer  the  column  of  heated  air  became,  the  more  rapid  would  the  upward 
motion  become,  and  finally,  after  the  upper  end  of  the  column  was  as 
many  hundred  yards  high  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  the  ground  was 
above  the  dew-point  in  decrees  of  Fahr.,  the  cold  produced  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  air,  would  begin  to  condense  the  vapour  and  form  clouds;  and 
still  as  other  air  rose  to  that  elevation  it  would  begin  to  condense  lik^ 
wise,  and  thus  the  base  of  the  cloud  would  remain  at  the  same  elevation, 
while  the  cloud  would  eo  on  increasing  in  perpendicular  height  above. 
This  is  the  kind  of  cloud  which  is  formed  almost  every  clear  day  in  the 
summer  when  the  dew-point  is  not  very  low,  but  never  forma  when  it  is 
over  cast.    When  the  air  is  calm,  if  these  clouds  are  observed  carefallj 
when  they  are  forming,  they  will  be  seen  to  increase  in  perpendicolar 
height  while  their  bases  remain  at  the  same  level.    They  rise  in  the  form 
of  pyramids  or  cones,  with  dense,  well-defined  outlines,  as  white  as  snow. 
If  they  do  not  meet  with  an  upper  current  causing  their  tops  to  lean  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  moving,  they  rise  perpendicularly,  and  as  they  are 
broad  enough  even  at  their  tops  to  lift  up  betore  them  a  considerable  mass 
of  air,  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  reaching  strata  of  air  highly  charged 
with  vapour  it  lifts  them  to  a  higher  elevation  and  causes  a  thin  streak  of 
cloud  to  be  formed  at  some  distance  above  the  top  of  the  columnar  cloud. 
This  streak  so  formed  I  have  denominated  a  cap.     It  is  generally  a  little 
curved  convex  above  and  concave  below,  and  as  it  moves  slower  upwards 
than  the  columnar  cloud,  the  latter  overtakes  it  and  passes  through  it 
Meanwhile  the  cap  appears  like  a  thin  vapour  spread  over  a  mass  of  soov. 
Sometimes  when  a  columnar  cloud  is  very  strong  and  rapid  in  its  ascent  a 
second  and  even  a  third  cap  is  formed,  with  similar  appearances.    Wbea 
this  happens,  rain  from  the  cloud  is  certain.    First,  however,  the  top  of  the 
cloud  is  seen  to  change  its  dense  and  well-defined  appearance  and  become 
hazy.    This  is  a  sign  that  the  cloud  is  about  to  rain,  and  in  a  few  minotes,  i( 
the  cloud  is  favorably  situated,  rain  will  be  seen  descending  from  its  basSi 
These  appearances  are  all  best  seen  when  the  base  of  the  cloud  is  a  few 
degrees  above  the  horizon.    The  top  of  the  cloud  as  it  hazes  is  eenerallj) 
in  this  climate,  carried  off  by  the  upper  current  towards  the  N.  B.  and 
forms  that  feathery  cloud  which  is  so  different  in  appearance  from  all  other 
clouds.     It  is  the'highest  of  all  the  clouds  except  the  tops  of  these  coian- 
nar  clouds,  which  generally  rise  through  it. 

In  passing  through  it  the  columnar  clouds  gtenerally  form  a  very  dense 
cap,  and  are  sure  to  haze  and  rain  aoon  after  their  paaaage.    After  tbej 
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begin  to  rain  thej  soon  cease  to  rise;  but  other  columns  spring  up  coiu 
tiguotts  to  theni|  generally  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  them,  as  far  as  I  havQ 
observed,  and  as  theory  seems  to  indicate*  and  go  through  the  same 
process  of  cap-forming,  hazing  and  raining  as  the  parent  cloud. 

These  new  columns  when  they  first  make  their  appearance  I  have 
denominated  aprouia.  This  name  is  not  inappropriate,  for  these  sprouts 
are  evidently  generated,  or  at  least  assisted  in  their  growth,  by  the  parent 
column,  in  the  following  manner.  As  the  parent  column  rises  into  the 
upper  current  of  air,  which  generally  comes  from  the  S.  W.  or  W.  8.  W. 
its  top  is  made  to  lean  towards  the  N.  £.  or  E.  N.  £.,  but  by  its  inertia  it 
causes  the  current  there  to  run  a  little  slower,  and  so  the  column  which 
may  be  about  to  form  behind  it  towards  the  S.  W.  finds  less  difficulty  in 
rising,  and  preserves  a  more  erect  position,  and  thus  can  attain  a  greater 
elevation.  Hence,  the  first  attempts  of  columnar  clouds  to  rain  are  gen- 
erally failures,  because  their  tops  are  generally  shaved  off  or  pressed  over 
towards  the  N.  E.,  and  thus  dissipated  without  raining:  each  succeeding 
cloud  in  its  wake  finding  a  stiller  air  in  its  upward  motion  attains  a 
greater  elevation.  Finally,  one  reaches  a  height  sufficient  to  produce  rain, 
and  then  a  new  source  of  power  is  called  into  action,  powerfully  aiding  the 
formation  of  sprouts.  This  is  the  descending  rain  cooling  the  air  below  the 
cloud,  and  causing  it  by  its  greater  specific  gravity,  and  also  by  the  weight 
of  the  drops  of  rain,  to  move  outwards  in  all  directions  from  the  centre  of 
the  rain. 

Now  as  the  air  all  round  the  parent  cloud  Is  running  in  at  the  base  of 
the  cloud  and  below  towards  the  cloud,  this  air  is  obliged  to  rise  up  over 
the  stratum  of  cold  heavy  air,  pressed  outwards  around  the  borders  of  the 
shower,  and  thus  its  upward  motion  is  increased;  and  as  the  dew-point  Is 
more  likely  to  be  higher  on  the  south  side  of  the  cloud  than  on  the  north, 
sprouts  will  on  that  account  be  more  likely  to  form  on  the  south  than  on 
the  north.  To  see  the  formation  of  sprouts  to  the  greatest  advantage  then, 
the  cloud  should  be  to  the  north  of  the  observer. 

If  these  theoretical  deductions  are  correct,  and  as  far  as  observation 
extends  it  does  not  contradict  them,  it  would  follow,  that  the  progress  of 
rain  may  be  from  a  northern  direction,  though  the  upper  current  may  be 
constantly  carrying  the  hazy  cloud  formed  from  the  tops  of  all  these 
columns  towards  the  east.  Further  observations  are  wanting  on  this  point. 
I  would  recommend  that  gentlemen  residing  in  mountainous  districts* 
where  the  clouds  sometimes  form  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  should 
ascertain  the  perpendicular  height  of  these  clouds  at  their  base,  and  see 
whether  they  are  one  hundred  yards  high  for  every  desree  of  Fahr.  which 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  above  the  dew-point  at  tne  moment  of  their 
formation. 

If  gentlemen  have  no  means  of  taking  the  dew«poiot  directlv,the  follow- 
ing method  will  be  found  eaually  correct  in  ascertaining  the  height  of  the 
base  of  these  particular  clouds,  at  any  time  of  the  day,  for  the  height  varies 
every  hour.  Swing  a  thermometer  (Fahr. )  rapidly  in  the  air  to  avoid  the  effect 
of  radiation,  note  its  temperature,  then  cover  its  bulb  with  a  wet  rag  and  swing 
it  aa  before  until  it  sinks  as  low  as  evaporation  can  make  it,  then  divide  one 
hundred  and  three  times  the  difference  of  these  temperatures  by  the  wet 
bulb  temperature,  the  quotient  will  be  the  height  of  the  base  of  the  clouds 
in  qoeation,  in  hundred  yards.  For  example,  suppose  the  dry  bulb  is  SSi"* 
ami  the  wet  one  5U°,  then  the  base  of  the  clouds  will  be  1000  yards  high. 
Tbia  height  is  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  air  cools  at  4^  Fahr.  in 
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Mcendiog  to  a  height  where  the  barometer  would  be  one  ioeh  lower  ftan  tt 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  4^  more  for  trtrj  additional  inch.  If  Uui 
latter  law  is  not  strictlr  correct,  the  height  of  the  base  of  the  closd  is 
question  will  vary  accordingly,  and  the  law  itself  may  be  accurately  inves- 
tigated by  this  method,  for  the  precise  degree  of  refngeration  necesssrj  to 
condense  vapour  at  a  particular  dew-point  is  known,  after  making  an  silow- 
ance  for  the  expansion  of  the  vapour  itself  and  the  fall  of  the  dew-point  oo 
this  account.  As  the  discovery  of  a  method  to  ascertain  by  the  thermome- 
ter, the  height  of  a  particular  kind  of  cloud  easily  distinguishable  fron  all 
others,  is  a  matter  highly  curious  in  itself,  independent  of  its  connexion 
with  the  theory  here  advocated,  it  will  no  doubt  receive  that  immediate 
attention  which  it  deserves. 
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Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts. 

Report  of  Committee  to  try  experiments  with  Spark  Jlrresiers, 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  conititoted  by  the  Frmnklin  Institnte  of  tke 
State  of  PennoylTaniafor  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arta»to  whom  waarefemd 
for  ezaroination»  by  experiments,  the  apparatus  for  stopping  the  sparks  from  iwiiiif 
from  the  flues  of  Locomotive  Engines,  sabmitted  in  competition  for  the  premhifi 
offered  on  behalf  of  the  Newcastle  and  Frenchtown  Tunpike  and  fUil  Road  Cob- 
pany,  REPORT:— 

That,  from  the  plans  sabmitted  in  competition  for  the  offered  reward, 
they  selected  three  of  the  most  proroising,  which  they  recommended  the 
respective  inventors  to  put  in  order  for  trial;  at  the  same  time  they  inform- 
ed the  other  competitors  that  theirs  also  would  be  tried,  if  they  requested  it 

Through  the  liberality  and  kindness  of  the  Beaver  Meadow  Rail  Road 
Company,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Rail  Road  Company,  the  Coed- 
mittee  have  been  favored  with  the  use  of  the  engine  of  the  former,  and  of 
the  road  of  the  latter  for  making  their  experiments.  One  of  the  plans 
selected  having  been  withdrawn,  and  none  of  the  others  claiming  the  priri* 
lege  of  a  trial,  there  remained  but  two  to  be  subjected  to  a  practical  test, 
viz:  one  invented  by  Jas.  P.  Espy,  Esq.  and  the  other  by  Mr.  S.  Gerhard. 

The  one  by  Mr.  Gerhard,  consists  of  a  series  of  revolving  fan  whceb 
placed  horizontally  one  above  the  other  near  the  top  of  the  chimney  or 
smoke  pipe,  the  wheels  or  fans  were  placed  nearly  in  contact  one  abore 
the  other,  having  just  sufficient  space  to  admit  of  motion  independently  of 
each  other,  and  the  twist  of  the  fans  reversed  in  the  middle  one,  so  that  its 
revolution  should  be  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  other  two.  The 
revolving  motion  to  be  produced  after  the  manner  of  a  smoke  jack,  by  the 
current  of  air  and  steam  passing  up  the  chimney. 

This  apparatus  was  first  put  upon  the  engine  and  the  fire  attempted  to  be 
made,  but  it  was  found  that  owing  to  the  too  small  capacity  of  the  passagfe 
through  the  fans,  the  firing  was  difficult  and  tedious,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  the  steam  for  a  moderate  velocity  of  the  engine  and  tender. 
The  effect  in  arresting  the  fire  sparks  was  rather  unexpected,  as  not  a 
single  spark  was  seen  to  make  its  escape,  although  care  was  taken  to  use 
such  fuel  as  would  furnish  them  in  the  greatest  profusion.  This  resali 
could  only  be  ascribed  to  one  of  the  three  following  causes,  either  the  ope* 
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ration  of  the  fans  had  been  effSectnal  In  beating  back  and  destroying  the 
sparks,  or  as  the  engineer  who  accompanied  the  Committee  supposed,  the 
obstruction  to  the  draft  being  great  the  steam  was  necessarily  so  damp  as  to 
tingolsh  them,  (and  being  in  the  night  time  they  were  invisible,)  or  what 
considered  highly  probable,  the  obstraction  was  so  great  as  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  an  upward  current  sufficiently  powerful  to  raise  the  sparks 
to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  that  any  other  obstruction  operating  in  the 
same  degree,  would  be  attended  with  the  same  results.     Accordingly,  at  a 
sobeequent  trial,  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  eight  inches  wide  was  secured  across 
the  top  of  the  smoke  pipe  leaving  an  opening  on  each  side  three  and  a  half 
ioches  wide,  with  the  intention  of  making  about  the  same  amount  of  ob- 
straction as  had  been  caused  by  the  before  mentioned  fans.    The  result  of 
the  experiment  was  nearly  similar.    The  obstruction  in  the  latter  case  was 
eTidently,  from  other  indications,  not  quite  so  great  as  in  the  former,  and  a 
▼ery  small  number  of  sparks  occasionally  made  their  appearance.  Whilst  the 
committee  acknowledge  that  their  experiments  go  no  farther  than  to  show 
that  the  favorable  results  obtained  by  the  inventor,  previously  to  his  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  examination  of  the  Committee,  and  that  obtained  by  the 
Committee  as  above  mentioned,  may  have  been  owing  rather  to  its  efficacy 
as  a  draught  obstructor^  than  to  any  good  principle  of  action  as  a  spark 
arrester,  they  can  see  no  good  reason  for  advising  the  inventor  to  incur  the 
farther  expense  of  constructing  one  of  larger  dimensions,  being  persuaded 
that  one  of  sufficient  capacity  to  allow  a  free  passage  of  the  smoke  and 
escape  steam,  would  be  attended  with  Utile  or  no  impediment  to  the  sparks. 
The  apparatus,  called  a  draft- increasing  chimney  cap.  Invented  by  J.  P. 
Espy,  Esq. ,  is  of  sheet  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  is  placed  upon  the  top 
of  the  smoke  pipe,  with  its  axis  horizontal  and  its  lower  side  pierced  about 
midway  to  receive  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe.     The  base  is  open  with  the 
exception  of  a  wir^-gauze  coveriog,  which  is  intended  to  retain  the  sparks 
within  the  cap.    It  is  intended  to  turn  upon  a  swivel  and  be  governed  by  a 
▼aae,  so  as  always  to  present  the  apex  pf  the  cone  towards  the  wind:  the  in- 
tention of  which  arrangement  is  to  create  a  partial  vacuum  at  the  base  of, 
and  within  the  cone,  to  compensate  for  the  obstruction  consequent  upon  the 
oae  of  the  wire-gauze.     The  Committee  upon  trial,  found  that  this  appa- 
ratus did  produce  the  effect  of  increasing  the  draught  to  some  extent,  but 
although  the  gauze  used  was  of  the  6nest  kind  in  use,  No.  19,  or  19  meshes 
per  inch,  yet  the  sparks  found  their  way  through  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
troublesome.     How    far    the    draft-increasing  property  of  this  cap  may 
operate,  to  compensate  for  the  resistance  of  the  gauze,  when  that  shall  be 
of  sufficient  fineness  to  effectually  prevent  the  escape  of  sparks,  the  Com- 
mittee have  not  the  means  of  judging  with  any  degree  of  precision,  but 
they  Incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  compensation  would  not  be  complete 
without  such  an  arrangement  as  would  render  the  apparatus  inconvenient 
if  not  unmanageable,  particularly  on  roads  which  require  the  pipe  to  be 
dropped  for  passing  under  bridges.    An  objection  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  sparks,  dirt  and  water,  when  any  such  escape,  being  thrown 
backward,  and  consequently  more  likely  to  incommode  the  engineers,  than 
when  discharged  from  the  top  upward,  and  all  around  the  sides.     There 
seems,  likewise,  a  want  of  some  means  of  disposal  of  the  sparks  arrested, 
as  they  are  necessarily  retained  against  the  gauze  until  they  become  so 
much  reduced  by  combustion  as  to  be  forced  through  It,  and  likewise  of  a 
trap  or  valve  to  remain  open  when  the  draught  is  not  urged  by  the  exhaust 
steam.    Upon  the  whole,  the  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  arrester 
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does  not  come  withio  the  termf  aod  conditiont  of  the  offered  pFemiQin,  and 
though  they  confess,  that  the  trials  ha?e  not  heen  sufficiently  namerous  and 
diversified  to  enable  them  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  its  comparatire 
merits,  yet  they  feel  constrained  to  say,  that  they  do  not  perceive  how  the 
objections  already  alluded  to,  can  he  so  far  removed  as  to  bring  it  into  com- 
petition with  one  or  two  which  have  been  since  invented. 

The  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  due  to  Messrs,  Garrett  and  Eastwick, 
for  their  kindness  in  keeping  the  locomotive,  at  their  own  risk,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Committee, 
By  order  of  the  committee. 

Mgu$t  11,  1836.  WnxiAM  Hamutoh,  Jlctuary. 
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(COVTIVUXS  VBOM  p.  195.) 

59.  For  Sawing  with  a  Band  Sows  William  Carey,  Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess  county.  New  York,  February  17, 

The  patentee  claims  as  his  invention,  ^*  the  band  saw  running  on  two 
wheels,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  machine  in  which  it  is  to  operate.^ 
For  the  validity  of  which  claim,  see  our  remarks  upon  the  patent  of  Benj. 
Barker,  p.  112  of  the  present  volume;  every  remark  respecting  vhicb 
applies  fully  to  the  present  patent. 

60.  For  Cannon  for  firing  chain  shot;  Edward  Gordooy  Hingham, 
Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts,  February  17. 

A  double  barrelled  cannon  is  to  be  made,  one  vent  discharging  each.  A 
ball  is  be  put  into  each  gun,  the  two  being  connected  by  a  chain  of  soS* 
cient  length  to  admit  of  this.  The  guns  are  to  diverge  a  little^  in  order  to 
stretch  the  chain  before  the  balls  reach  their  intended  objecL  There  ii 
not  any  claim  made*  but  the  patentee  descants  on  the  use  of  bis  invention, 
and  the  destructive  effects  of  balls  so  connected,  as  though  chain  shot  had 
never  been  used.  Now  it  certainly  behooves  a  man,  before  he  attempts  to 
improve  a  system  of  any  kind,  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  what  has  tiees 
previously  done,  for,  when  science  and  interest  have  long  been  combined  is 
order  to  obtain  the  best  result^  it  rarely  happens  that  an  indifierent  penoo 
will  stumble  upon  any  great  improvement,  all  vulgar  adagea  to  the  cootnry 
notwithstanding. 

We  do  not  know  that  chain  shot  have  been  fired  from  deutile  barrelled 
cannon,  nor  do  we  believe  that  they  ever  will.  We  offer  the  fellowiog 
opposite  quotaion  from  '^L'Allemand's  Artillery."  <'Tbe  Annals  pf  F«n« 
and  Vienna  alone,  are  crowded  with  contrivances,  all  carioas  in  their  wiji 
but  offering  models  that  do  more  credit  to  the  imagination  than  tothejotl^ 
ment  of  their  authors.  Amons  a  thousand  laTeationa,  or  fancied  iaprove- 
ments,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  smgle  one  that  has  not  already  boaa  nsde  m 
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condemned;  and  eren  if  it  be  new,  it  cannot  be  admitted  into  a  system 
until  it  has  been  submitted  to  practice  during  the  course  of  a  war." 

61.  For  a  Machine  for  hulling  Clover  Seed;  John  B.  and  William 
F.  Poagiie,  Lexington,  Kockbridge  count j,  Virginia,  FebruaiT'  17. 

A  conical  stone  is  to  revolve  is  a  corresponding  hollow  cone  of  the  same 
material.  The  mode  of  fixing^  driving,  &c.,  are  all  quite  antique;  and  the 
claim  is  to  the  **before  described  machine;"  which  claim  maj  be  perfectly 
correct,  if  bj  the  before  described  machine,  we  are  to  understand  a  machine 
which  has  been  repeatedly  before  described. 

6^.  For  a  mode  of  fastening  Mail  Bags,  Src.;  Ira  Atkins,  Hanover, 
Grafton  bounty.  New  Hampshire,  February  17. 

There  is  to  be  a  lock,  with  a  bolt,  shot  rorward  by  a  key  in  the  usual 
way,  but  to  the  end  of  the  bolt  is  to  be  hinged  a  flat  plate  of  iron,  which  is 
one  ef  a  series  hinged  to  each  other,  and  forming  a  chain,  or  flat  strap,  each 
plate  has  a  tongue  on  it  which  is  to  shoot  into  a  staple;  a  row  of  such  sta* 
pies  being  fixed  on  one  side  of  the  bag,  and  passing  through  openings  on 
the  other  side.  The  claim  is  to  the  whole  arrangement,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ordinary  lock  bolt.  The  contrivance  appears  to  us  to  be  one  which 
will  be  more  troublesome  than  useful. 


63.  For  a  Mortice  door  latch;  William  Coover,  Erie,  Erie  coanty, 
Pennsylvania,  February  12. 

This  mortice  latch,  or  bolt,  presents  no  feature  of  novelty,  nor  is  any  part 
of  it  claimed.  It  consists  merely  of  a  bolt  with  a  zigzajg  spring  behina  it; 
the  bolt  bein^  contained  in  a  suitable  case,  and  bavmg  a  tumbleri  and 
handle,  by  which  it  is  to  be  acted  upon. 

64.  For  a  Spark  Extinguisher;  Abraham  McDonongb,  City  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  February  17. 

In  this  spark  extinguisher  there  is  to  be  a  lining  of  sponge  within  the  cap 
which  constitutes  the  upper  part  of  the  chimney,  and  this  lining  is  to  be 
kept  wet  by  the  percolation  of  water  through  small  tubes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trough,  which  is  fixed  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  cap;  there  is  to  be  a 
water  trough  also  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cap,  into  which  sparks  are  to  fall. 
The  description  and  drawing,  although  not  models  of  clearness,  may  suflSce 
to  enable  a  shrewd  workman  to  construct  the  apparatus,  but  there  is  not 
any  thing  to  guide  us  to  a* knowledge  of  what  is  claimed;  it  cannot  be  the 
use  of  water,  and  the  lining  of  the  cap,  as  these  are  not  new,  and  this  lining 
and  upper  trough  may,  according  to  the  patentee,  be  omitted.  We  are 
apprehensive,  however,  that  amending  the  specification  would  not  remove 
the  main  difficulty,  as  it  will  not  enable  the  machine  to  attain  the  proposed 
end,  which  we  very  much  doubt  its  ability  to  do. 

65.  For  an  improvement  in  the  manner  of  raising  and  depressing 
Ike  steam  and  exhaust  valves  of  Steam  Engines;  William  Duff  and 
Thwnas  Murphe^,  City  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  February  17. 

The  object  of  this  arrangement  appears  to  be  to  operate  upon  the  induc- 
tion and  eduction  puppet  valves  by  rods  acting  in  a  direct  line.  The 
ciiims  are,  **  First,  the  arrangement  of  the  valve-stem  in  the  top-chesty  in 
M  inverted  position,  so  as  to  be  connected  by  means  of  the  rod  with  the 
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•tern  of  the  yalve  of  the  lower  chest,  id  a  direct  line.  Seeondlj,  the  cod- 
nection  faj  means  of  the  straps,  as  set  forth,  of  the  stuffing  box  of  the 
female  stem  of  the  top  chest,  which  box  is  also  inverted,  so  as  to  be  thas 
connected  in  a  straight  line  with  a  stuffing  l>os  of  the  lower  chest;  tod, 
finally,  the  adaptation  of  the  two  connected  rocking  shafts  as  described,  (t 
produce  bj  means  of  the  lifters  and  lugs,  the  alternate  motion  of  the  stems 
and  straps." 

66.  For  an  improved  Tire  for  Carriage  Wheels;  James  H.  Rogen, 
Mount  Morris,  Livingston  county,  New  York,  February  17. 

The  tire  is  to  be  made  hollow  on  the  inside,  so  that  its  cross  section  sbail 
present  a  curve,  or  two  straight  lines,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  in  the  ceo- 
tre.  ^^The  use  or  application  of  the  hollowed  or  grooved  tire,  Dor  the  psr* 
pose  of  carriage  and  other  wheel  building  generally/^  constitutes  the  cltia* 


67.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Manufacture  of  Star  A;  Walter 
and  Thomas  Leveredge,  Dorchester,  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts. 
February  17. 

^We  claim  a  patent  for  manafacturiog  starch  from  rice,  or  for  the  appK- 
cation  of  rice  as  a  substitute  for  other  substances  heretofore  used  io  the 
manufacture  of  starch. ''  Whether  so  broad  a  claim  as  this  can  be  sostaioed 
is  a  very  doubtful  point.  Rice  is  the  principal  food  of  a  very  large  portios 
of  the  human  race,  and  Is,  by  millions,  eaten  to  the  exclusion  of  oearlj 
every  thing  else,  and  that  among  a  people  who  use  starch  largely  in  Ibdf 
manufactures!  we  have  not  at  hand,  or  in  memory,  any  direct  iniormatioo  « 
the  subject,  but  the  probabilities  are  much  against  the  absolute  novell;  if 
the  manufacture. 

The  process  followed  by  the  patentees,  but  not  claimed,  is  the  fdlowiog: 
fifty  pounds  chloride  of  lime  are  dissolved  in  one  hundred  gallons  of  water^ 
and  to  the  liquid  when  drawn  off  clear,  eight  pounds  of  sulphoric  acid  are 
added.  Upon  any  quantity  of  rice  as  much  of  this  liquor  is  to  be  poarcNltf 
will  just  cover  it,  and  it  is  to  remain,  with  occasional  stirring,  for  forty-eigl^l 
hours.  The  liquid  is  then  to  l>e  drawn  ofi^  and  the  rice  ground,  with  water, 
to  about  the  consistence  of  cream.  To  every  one  hundred  gallons  of  this 
liquid,  as  much  water  Is  to  be  added,  after  which  it  is  to  be  strained  throogb 
a  bolting  cloth,  to  be  allowed  to  settle  for  twenty-four  hoursy  the  clear 
liquid  drawn  off,  and  the  starch  dried. 

We  do  not  understand  the  chemistry  of  this  proceeding,  the  first  step  of 
which  is  to  make,  and  to  destroy,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 


68.  For  a  Rotary  Steam  Engine;  Aaron  Clark,  Bangor,  Penobscot 
county,  Maine,  February  17. 

The  construction  of  this  engine  is,  in  nearly  all  its  parts,  the  same  wttb 
that  of  many  others  of  the  rotary  kind.  A  stationary  and  a  retolviog  cjlio- 
der  are  employed,  the  latter  being  within  the  former,  and  furnished  with 
two  sliding  valves  capable  of  being  forced  into  the  body  of  it,  by  that 
portion  of  the  outer  cylinder  which  projects  into  the  chamber  for  that  po^ 
pose.  These  valves  are  widened  on  that  edge  which  is  within  the  iooer 
cylinder,  and  upon  these  ends  the  steam  Is  admitted,  and  is,  by  its  preasare, 
to  force  them  out.  The  claim  is  to  «*the  mode  in  which  the  floati  ai« 
forced  out  and  into  the  revolving  cylinder.''    The  advantages  pointed  oot 
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by  the  patentee  are  the  same  as  those  anticipated  bj  the  projectors  of 
rotary  eagioes  generally,  and,  generaily,  terminating  in  disappointment. 

61>.  For  a  Truss  for  Hernia;  William  Adair,  Pleasaiit  Hill,  Monroe 
county,  Kentacky,  February  17. 

A  straight  strap,  partly  of  leather,  and  partly^ of  India  robber,  is  to  pass 
roaad  the  body,  and  to  have  on  it  a  wooden  pad,  covered  with  buck- 
skin. Two  narrow  straps  are  to  be  used  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  one  passing 
round  the  thigh,  and  the  other  over  the  shoulder.  This  trass,  we  are  told, 
'^causes  a  pressure  in  tbe  direction  of  the  abdominal  canals  [qu^  by  the  ine- 
lastic hard  wooden  pad,  thus  effecting  a  permanent  adhesion  of  the  parts, 
Sic."  The  claim  is  to  **the  before  described  truw."  Such  a  truss  is  wor- 
thy of  such  a  claim,  as  it  is  not  distinguishable  by  any  novel  or  good  feature. 

TO.  For  an  improvement  on  the  Paper  making  machine;  Charles 
Porbes,  administrator  of  Robert  Rose,  deceased,  East  Hartford,  Hart- 
ford county,  Connecticut,  February  20. 

An  endless  webb  of  wire  fourteen  feet  long,  is  to  pass  round  two  rollers 
io  situated  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  webb  shall  form  an  inclined  plane; 
eighteen  or  twenty  small  rollers  are  used  to  support  this  webb  on  its  under 
iurface,  and  the  lower  end  is  to  form  a  part  of  one  end  of  a  vat  containing 
[he  paper  stuff.  The  claim  is  to  *Uhe  sustaining  the  webb  in  a  slanting 
position,  so  as  to  form  the  end,  and  in  part,  the  bottom  of  the  vat  containing 
:he  stuff,  or  pulp,  so  that  the.  pulp,  by  means  of  the  water  draining  through 
:be  webb,  may  be  properly  deposited  on  the  webb  for''  the  formation  of 
laper.*' 


71.  For  an  improvement  in  Spectacle  glasses;  Isaac  Schnaitman, 
STorthern  Liberties,  Philadelphia  county,  Pennsylvania,  February  20. 

Many  persons  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  segments  of  two  glasses  in 
sach  eye  of  spectacle  frames,  the  segments  being  of  different  focii,  so  as  to 
idapt  them  to  distant  or  near  objects.  The  patentee,  instead  of  having 
iivided  glasses,  grinds  each  glass  so  as  to  have  two  focal  centres,  and  claims 
Hhe  invention  of  grinding  two  separate  and  distinct  focii  in  one  piece  of 
^lass,  adapted  to  various  optical  purposes,  but  principally  to  be  used  and 
ipplied  as  spectacle  glasses.'* 

We  think  this  specification  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  it  only  informs  us  re^ 
ipecting  the  end  attained,  and  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  regards  the  means  of 
irriving  at  it;  the  decisions  say  that  a  patent  cannot  be  sustained  for  a  result 
nerely,  but  that  it  must  be  granted  for  the  means  of  accomplishing  it;  and 
t  will  not  be  pretended  that  glasses,  such  as  are  here  described,  can  be 
^ound  by  tbe  ordinary  tools,  or  by  the  ordinary  manipulation. 

72.  For  a  machine  for  Sawing  Slaves;  Aaron  Bard  and  Simeon 
Hey  wood,  Lunenburg,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts.  First  paten- 
ted July  8th,  1834.     Patent  surrendered,  and  re-issued  February  20, 

We  noticed  this  patent  at  page  93,  Vol.  zv,  and  mentioned  the  existence 
3f  a  previous  one  for  the  same  thing.  The  patent  has  been  surrendered 
for  the  purpose  of  claiming  those  particular  things  in  which  the  present 
patentees  view  their  improvements  as  consisting;  namely,  ^Hhe  manner  of 
running  the  saw  on  friction  wheels^  lapped  by  each  other;  also  the  flancb> 
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or  flanches,  to  keep  the  saw  from  rooDiDg  off  its  bearings  abo  the  riide 
boxes  tor  the  axles  of  the  friction  wheels  to  ran  in  and  set  them  to  the  nw." 
The  saw  is  a  complete  hoop,  which  was  included  in  the  patent  of  Somoer 
King,  noticed  in  Vol.  xiii,  page  121«  and  belieyed  to  be  nei^  If  this  opiDioD 
was  correct,  it  is  presumed  that  the  present  patentees  have  acquired  a  right 
to  ity  without  which  their  improvements  would  be  of  no  valae. 

73.  Yov  Supplying  Salt;  Peter  Cooper^  New  York. 

This  has  been  registered  in  the  Patent  Office  bj  mistake,  the  pateot  ool 
haying  issued;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  never  may,  as  the  plan  proposed 
is  one  which  caps  the  climax  of  absurdity,  being  no  other  than  to  coovert 
the  water  of  our  canals  into  brine^  in  order  that  salt  may  thereby  fiod  a 
cheap  and  easy  conveyance. 

74.  For  an  improvement  in  Suction  and  Forcing  Pumps;  Thomas 
C.  BartoDy  WashrngtoD,  Warren  county,  New  Jersey,  February  20. 

This  patent  is  not  taken  for  any  improvement  in  the  principle  of  coo* 
struction,  but  for  certain  modes  of  putting  the  parts  together;  these  id- 
provements  are  described  as  to  be  applied  to  a  double  cylinder  pomp,  socb 
as  is  generally  employed  in  fire  engines,  and  without  the  drawings  so 
attempt  to  describe  them  would  demand  too  much  space  and  time  for  the 
subject  matter. 

75.  For  Hollow  Cylindrical  Flyers^  to  be  used  in  manufactorii^ 
yarn  and  thread;  Samuel  Ladd,  Waltham,  Middlesex  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, February  20. 

The  hollow  cylindrical  flytrn^  is  merely  a  cylinder  which  surrouDds  the 
spindle,  in  the  manner  of  the  cap  spinner,  and  we  are  unable,  from  the 
description,  claim,  or  drawing,  (or  rather  scratching,}  to  discover  if  bete 
the  novelty,  or  invention,  lies. 

76.  For  a  Saw  Mill  wherein  hand  saws  are  used  for  cutting  o/ 
cross  sections  of  wood;  Rufus  Ricker,  Dexter,  Penobscot  count}* 
Maine,  February  20. 

The  claim  made  is  to  ^Mhe  described  combination  of  levers  to  mwm 
hand  saws,'  (either  one  or  more,)  for  sawing  cross  sections  of  timber  or 
other  substances.'^  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  cross  cutting  i$ 
to  be  effected  by  hand  aaws^  but  by  frame  saws,  moved  by  a  combiostioo 
of  levers  not  specially  meriting  a  description. 

77.  For  a  Wash  for  curing  fever  sores^  King's  evilf  and  most  kindi 
of  old  sores;  Reuben  Rood,  Lisle,  Broome  county,  New  York,  Febm- 
ary  20. 

**Take  2i  drams  of  blue  vitriol,  4  drams  of  allom,  6  drams  of  loaf  sugar* 
dissolve  them  in  one  pint  of  good  vinegar;  add  three  table  spoonsful  oi 
honey,  and  the  mixture  is  fit  for  use.  Keep  the  sore  clean,  and  wash  it 
twice  a  day  with  the  above  mixture  until  completely  healed.'' 

78.  For  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  Constructing  Clocks;  Wil- 
liam Pardee,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  county.  New  York.  First  paten- 
ted May  22d,  1835.     Patent  surrendered,  and  re-iwued  Febroaiy  ^^ 

A  notice  of  this  instrument,  as  originally  patented,  is  contained  in  Vol.  zri, 
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page  401.  Id  the  present  patent  the  title  Is  changed  from  an  Improvement 
In  the  eoniiruetion  of  time  pitcea^  to  that  of  the  art  of  eomtrUetmg  ebcka§ 
this  is  certainly  no  improvement  in  nomenclature  as  the  affair  is  not  a  clock, 
there  not  being  any  striking  movement  whatever,  bat  simply  a  watch,  or 
time^piece,  movement  The  following  is  the  claim  now  made,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  an  exposition  of  what  are  deemed  its  characteristics. 

«'The  principle  of  this  improvement  consists  essentially  in  this,  that  it  Is 
a  combination  of  a  clock  movement,  in  which  the  force  is  applied  to  the 
arbor  that  carries  the  minate  hand,  substantially  as  aforesaid,  whence  the 
force  Is  communicated  by  wheels  and  pinions  to  the  hour  hand,  and  to  the 
pallet  wheel,  where  it  is  regulated  by  a  pendulum  of  any  convenient  struc* 
tare,  with  a  clock  case,  or  front,  cast  in  any  convenient  form.  In  one  piece, 
substantially  as  aforesaid.  The  force  may  be  by  weight  and  pulleys,  or  by 
spring." 

That  which  appears  to  be  considered  an  essential  difference  between  this 
and  other  time  pieces,  namely,  the  application  of  the  power  to  **the  arbor 
that  carries  the  minute  hand,"  is  not  new,  this  having  been  done  by  Dr. 
Franklin  in  a  time  piece  of  his  contriving.  See  article  ^'Clock''  in  Rees' 
Cyclepssdia,  and  most  other  works  treating  upon  Horology. 

79.  For  a  Copper  Stilly  for  the  purpose  of  running  alcohol  from 
whiskey.  First  patented  October  22d,  1834.  Surrendered  and  re- 
issued February  20. 

This  patent  is  taken  for  an  improvement  upon  a  still  patented  in  Europe, 
and  known  under  the  name  of  Saintmarc's  still.  The  claims  to  Improve- 
ment consist  in  '*the  particular  manner  of  arranging  the  tubes  and  caps 
throughout  the  series  of  chamlmra,  and  the  addition  of  the  first,  or  goose 
neck,  condenser,  and  its  appurtenancea,  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  purpo- 
ses set  forth.^^  The  original  still  has  been  figured  n»d  ilAscribed  In  the 
English  Journals,  and  those  interested  in  such  matters  may  learn  Its  cumw««, 
tion  by  consulting  them ;  the  improvements  would  require  a  drawing  for 
their  illustration.  ■ 

80.  For  a  machine  far  Thrtuhins^  out  Clover^  and  other  small 
Meeds;  James  Cooper,  Greene  county,  Ohio,  February  20. 

A  cylinder  is  to  be  made  of  wood,  armed  with  strips  of  iron,  which  are  fo 
rob  the  seeds  against  a  concave  placed  under  it;  the  concave  is  to  consist  of 
straw,  broom-corn,  or  other  fibrous  substances  placed  endwise  in  a  box,  and 
compressed  firmly  together,  the  surface  of  which  must,  of  course,  be  cut 
Into  such  a  form  as  will  adapt  it  to  the  cylinder.  The  claim  is  to  Hhe 
mode  described  of  making  the  concave,  or  bed,  of  straw,  broom-corn,  split 
woody  bristles,  split  whale  bone,  or  of  other  similar  materials:  also  thc$ 
mode  of  ironing  the  cylinder.'' 

81.  For  a  Winnowing  Machine;  David  Wilson,  Johnson,  Franklin 
county,  Vermont,  February  20. 

This  is  denominated  a  horizontal  winnowing  machine,  and  it  receives  this 
name,  we  suppose,  from  the  fan  being  made  to  revolve  horizontally,  to  do 
which  its  shaft  is  acted  on  by  l>«vel  gear.  This  appears  to  be  the  only 
thing  about  it  which  stands  a  chance  of  being  called  new,  and  e?en  this,  it 
seems,  was,  correctly,  accounted  unworthy  a  claim,  which  extends  only  to 
'Uhe  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  before  describ- 
ed horizontal  winnowing  machine.'' 
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82.  For  an  Injection  Jtpfarattts;  Joseph  Ralphi  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 25. 

A  very  forinal  description  is  given  of  this  instrament,  which  is  intended 
for  administering  injections  in  diseases  of  the  urethra.  It  consists  of  an 
India  mbber  bag*  with  an  ivory  female  screw  tied  in  the  month  of  it,  which 
is  to  receive  a  stopper,  to  retain  the  water  pot  into  it,  **which  water  h 
intended  to  be  converted  into  a  lotion' by  the  admixture  therewith  of  cer- 
tain powders  prepared  for  this  purpose.^'  Other  letters  patent  are  to  be 
obtained  for  these  eertmn  powders,  of  which  due  notice  will,  no  doubt,  be 
given  and  properly  displayed,  in  the  public  newspapers. 

SB.  For  a  Truss  for  Herniai  Francis  Hollis  Newman,  HantsviUe, 
Alabama,  February  25. 

In  this  trass  the  inain  novelty  consists  in  making  tlte  pad  of  sooie  flexible 
material  which  Is  impervious  to  air  or  water;  which  pad  is  to  be  kept  dis- 
tended by  one  or  other  of  those  fluids.  Where  pressure  is  required  from  a 
less  yielding  material,  a  cap  of  metal  is  to  be  placed  over  the  pad.  The 
particular  manner  of  confining  the  pad  to  the  body  is  described,  bot  Is  this 
there  is  not  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  or  differing  materially  frona  what 
has  been  frequently  done.  A  claim  is  made  to  the  application  of  pressure 
by  means  Of  liqoide  or  gases,  whether  combined  or  not  with  the  use  of  hard 
substances. 

84.  For  an  improved  Lathe  for  turning  Oun  Stocks;  Abner  Town* 
Woodbury,  Caledonia  county,  Vermont,  February  25. 

We  are  informed  that  *Hhe  construction  of  the  improved  lathe  ornDacbme 
is  such  that  both  the  guide  ami  fly  wheels  remain  stationary,  while,  io  tlie 
operation  ^  4«ntitng,  the  pattern  and  block  pass  them;  whereas  in  the  origi- 
mn  gun  stock  lathe,  those  wheels  are  movable  and  pass  the  pattern,  and 
block,  both  of  which  remain  stationary.  Also,  in  the  improved  machine  tlie 
pattern  and  block  have  each  a  se|terate  mandrill  turned  by  a  wheel,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  the  original  lathe.  Also  the  machaneiy  attached  to  the 
carriage  in  the  improvement  is  such  as  to  produce  a  rocking  motion  ioatead 
of  ttie  swinging  motion  of  the  original  lathe,  &c.'' 

We  cannot  attempt  a  verbal  description  of  the  difierencea  pointed  ont  in 
the  foregoing  abstract,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  coostitoting  the  claii^ 


85.  For  Sawing  by  Lever  Power;  Jeremiah  Walker,  Philips,  Som- 
erset county,  Maine,  February  25. 

A  pulley  on  a  double  crank  shaft  is  connected  by  a  strap  or  band  to  an- 
other  carrying  a  circular  saw.  The  two  cranks  on  the  first  shaft  are  io 
opposite  directions,  and  each  of  them  is  connected  by  a  pitman  to  a  horizon- 
tal lever  under  the  frame  work,  so  that  these  levers  may  work  up  and  down 
like  treaSfts:  one  of  these  levers  is  made  long,  and  is  to  be  worked  op  and 
down  byliand,  the  other  is  short,  and  is  loaded  ft ith  a  weight  at  its  vibrat- 
ing end;  as  the  long  lever  is  forced  down  the  weight  is  raised,  and  as  the 
long  lever  is  raised,  the  other,  with  its  weight,  descends.  This  constitutes 
the  whole  affair,  and  he  who  does  not  pronounce  the  contrivance  for  con- 
tinuing the  power,  greatly  inferior  to  tfaiat  of  the  ordinary  fly  wheels  knowa 
bot  little  of  machinery. 
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Mw  For  a  Cooking  Siov$i  Billy  Titiui»  of  Marshal,  Oneida  cowty, 
and  Anson  Titus,  of  Phelps,  Ontario  county.  New  York,  February  %& 

The  claiBS  made  are  to  ^Hha  applicatioa  of  a  tin  or  sheet  iron*  baker  or 
corer,  for  the  purpose  of  baking  or  cooking  on  the  mofable  hearths  in  the 
aanaer  specified;  and  the  applicatioa  of  a  box  stove  of  very  small  size,  and 
ID  its  simplest  and  clieapest  shape,  to  cooking,  as  described."  The  stove 
and  i(S  fistares  appear  to  us  so  much  like  many  others^  that  we  cannot  ven^ 
tare  to  teil  what  is  meant  by  the  foregoing  claims. 

87.  For  a  Vibrating  Pump;  Sampson  Davis,  Derby,  Orleans  coun- 
ty, Vermont,  February  25. 

The  patentee  says,  ^ what  I  claim  as  new,  is  a  new  Improvement  of  prin- 
ciple in  the  method  of  raising  and  conveying  water,  by  means  of  the  vj^n^ 
ting  pump.  I  claim  no  more.'^  This  new  application  of  principles  consists 
of  a  small  overshot  wheel,  sapplied  with  water  in  the  usual  wio^,  and  hav- 
ing a  crank  upon  one  end  of  its  shai),^which  is  to  work  the  piston  of  a  small 
force  pump.  The  cylinder  of  the  pump  is  made  to  vibrate,  like  that  of  the 
vibrating  steam  engine,  and  the  water  is  to  lite  delivered  through  a  flexible 
hose,  admittiog  thereby  of  a  free  vibration. 


88.  For  a  Spark  Consumer;  Francis  Milo,  Albany,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 25. 

The  specification  and  drawing  of  this  apparatus  do  not  render  its  con- 
struction clear,  and  the  claim  to  *Uhe  before  described  apparatus''  does  not 
lend  any  aid  in  ^'distinguiahing  the  same  from  all  other  things  before  used  or 
known.'^ 

89.  For  a  Smut  Machine;  Abraham  Mudge,  OmMJohaire,  Mont- 
gomery county,  New  York,  February  25. 

^The  principle  which  1  claim  to  have  applied  to  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
grain  from  smut  and  other  impure  substances,  by  means  of  the  machine 
above  described,  and  which  application  I  claim  to  have  invented,  is  that  of 
throwing  the  grain  by  means  of  wings,  or  flanches,  attached  to  a  circular 
plate  as  above  described,  against  some  hard  substance  with  sufficient  force 
to  break  smut  balls,  &c" 

This  apparatus  appears  to  be  very  well  calculated  to  effect  the  proposed 
object,  and  to  blow  off  the  dust  from  the  smut  and  other  sources,  but  the 
form  of  the  claim  is  objectionable,  as  the  same  principle  has  been  before 
applied  for  attaining  the  same  end,  and  it  is  the  particular  method  of  apply- 
ing the  principle,  alone,  which  is  the  proper  subject  for  a  claim. 

00.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Saw  Mill;  David  Wortbington,  Peru, 
Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  February  25. 

The  saw  used  is  to  be  furnished  with  teeth  on  each  of  its  edges,  and  is  to 
cat  the  stuff  as  the  carriage  travels  in  either  direction.  There  are  to  be 
two  rag  wlieels  with  teeth  in  opposite  directions,  and  two  feed  hapds,  one 
for  each  wheel;  the  double  toothed  saw  is  not  new,  and  is  not  claimed  as 
such,  the  claim  being  confined  to  the  particular  arrangement  adopted  for 
moving  the  rag  wheels;  a  thing  in  which  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever, 
every  machinist  knowing  methods  of  accomplishing  this  object^  which  do 
patent  can  prevent  him  from  employing. 
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91.  For  a  Bee  House;  £benezer  Beard,  New  Sharon,  Eeiuiebec 
county,  Maine,  February  25. 

The  claim  made  is  to  ^'the  maooer  of  coDstroctiog  and  arranging  the 
bives  and  boxes  within  the  boose,  aod  the  manner  in  which  the  bees  com* 
monicate  therewith.'^  We  have  no  doobt  that  the  arrangement  described,  is 
convenient  and  beneficial,  bat  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  safficiently  distia- 
goished,  in  the  description,  from  other  similar  contrivances,  to  admit  of  a 
claim  so  general. 

92.  For  a  machine  for  Washing  and  Pressing  Chthesi  Caleb  An- 
gevine,  City  of  New  Fork,  February  25. 

The  claim  is  to  ^4he  circular  wash  cask;  the  manner  and  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  steam;  the  dog  or  other  animal  power  to  the  cylinder;  together 
with  the  formation  of  the  horizontal  press,  and  also  the  perpendicolAr  lever 
press,  as  described  in  the  specification.^^ 

We  cannot  say  much  for  the  novelty  of  the  individual  things  claimed,  as 
will  be  evident  from  a  brief  description.  There  is  a  boiler  with  a  fomace 
under  it,  and  a  steam  pipe  leading  from  it  into  a  horizontal  cylinder,  wtthio 
which  the  clothes  are  to  be  placed,  and  agitated  by  dashers,  made  to 
revolve  by  a  winch,  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  pressing  is  effected  by 
placing  the  clothes  within  a  cylinder,  and  forcing  tiiem  together  by  means 
of  a  piston,  or  follower;  the  application  of  dog  power,  is,  we  apprehend,  a 
mere  embellishment,  giving  some  life  to  the  affair. 

93.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Cotton  Gin;  Henry  Clark,  Mont- 
ville,  New  London  county,  Connecticut,  February  25. 

This  improvement  consists  in  making  the  iron  ribs  between  which  the 
saws  pass,  in  two  liuoliotssses,  the  front  being  of  steel,  and  attached  to  the 
iron  b^  «creW8.  The  claim  is  to  *4he  making  the  ribs  In  two  parts,  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  detached  and  repaired/' 

94.  For  a  Floom  Gate;  Harvey  Frink,  Hanover,  Chautauque  coun- 
ty, New  York,  February  25. 

We  have  read  the  description  of  the  floom  gate  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  patent,  but  the  drawing  has  been  mislaid;  the  former  without  the  lat- 
ter, would  not  be  clear,  and  we  shall  not,  at  present,  therefore.  Feature 
any  opinion  respecting  the  affair. 

95.  For  an  Instrument  for  determining  the  variation  of  the 
needle,  the  true  meridian,  and  the  apparent  time;  William  A.  Burt, 
Mount  Vernon,  Macomb  county,  Michigan,  February  25. 

The  graduated  arcs  of  circles,  and  the  other  appendages  used,  must  be 
placed  upon  a  circumferentor,  or  other  analagous  instrument,  faraished  with 
a  level.  The  particular  construction  of  the  parts  might  be  made  known  by 
verbal  description,  did  we  think  proper  to  give  the  necessary  space  and 
time,  but  these  we  cannot  now  afford.  There  is  nothing  in  the  principle 
which  would  be  new  to  the  scientific  observer;  the  only  novelty  bekg 
the  particular  arrangement  of  its  parts. 

96.  For  Saw  Mill  Dogs;  Martin  Rich,  Caroline,  Tompkins  cooDty, 
New  York.  First  patented,  March  6th,  1834.  Surrendered  and  re* 
issued  February  25. 
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This  pttent  wag  originally  noticed  pader  its  proper  dato,  tince  which  'it 
has  been  diBcovered  that  the  claim  made  was  too  broad,  and  it  is  now  Umit- 
ed  to  what  appears  to  be  new  in  the  iqyentioo. 

97.  For  Saw  Mill  Dogt;  Pbineas  Beonet,  Hector,  Tompkins  counfy, 
New  Yoric  First  patented  December  8d»  1634*  Patent  surrendered 
and  re*issued  February  85. 

The  obserratioos  upon  the  preceding  patent  apply  to  this  also;  they  are 
DOW  both  owaed  by  the  same  indifidaali  aod  parts  of  the  two  are  combined 
In  practice.  The  owoer  of  them,  by  assignment)  is  GbM.  £•  Handy, 
£sq.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

98.  For  an  improvement  in  Fire  •Srnu;  Samuel  Colt,  Hartford, 
Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  February  25. 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  ingenious  application  of  the  rerolving  breech, 
to  pistoisy  and  other  fire  arms.  The  description  is  of  considerable  length, 
and  refers  throughoat  to  numerous  figures  which  are  necessary  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  tbe  particular  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  parts. 
The  claim,  alone,  would  not  afford  any  correct  ideas  respecting  them. 

99.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Boot  TVee;  Mathew  Mathews, 
Wavne  county,  Ohio,  February  25. 

The  members  of  the  craft  if  they  feel  an  interest  in  the  peculiarities  of 
this  last  of  the  boot  trees,  must  apply  at  the  patent  office  for  a  copy  of  the 
specification  and  drawing,  the  latter  being  necessary  to  the  understandfbg 
of  the  former. 


100.  For  a  House  Warmer;  O.  Kiodrick,  and  W.  Elwell,  Gardiner, 
Maine,  February  25. 

A  hollow  box  of  iron  is  placed  across  the  back  of  the  fire  place,  whIi  «w 
tube  from  one  end  of  it  leading  into  a  cellar,  or  other  place,  for  a  supply 
of  cold  air,  the  other  end  being  furnished  with  a  tube  to  conduct  the  heat- 
ed air  into  tbe  room;  this  latter  tube  is  to  pass  to  Some  distance  op  the 
chimney,  where  it  is  to  be  elbowed,  so  as  to  admit  the  heated  air  into  the 
room;  and  the  patentees  say,  **what  we  specifically  claim  as  our  improve- 
ment, and  for  which  we  ask  an  exclusive  right,  is  the  making  of,  and  apply- 
ing a  box,  cistern,  or  cockle,  as  above  described,  to  a  common  fire  place, 
fire  frame,  or  stove,  for  the  purpose  of  heating,  or  warming,  rooms." 

This  plan  is  equally  old,  and  inefficient  Would  it  not  be  well  to  add  a 
dog  wheel,  or  some  other  motive  power,  to  force  air  through  the  tube  by 
means  of  a  blowing  apparatus? 
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Formation  of  JEth^u  By  If.  Mitscheruch. 
The  decomposition  of  alcohol  into  ssther  and  water  is  not  interesting  merely 
by  the  production  of  aether,  but  is  especially  so  as  an  example  of  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  decomposition,  which  cannot  be  so  well  followed  with  any  other 
substance,  and  which  is  manifested  in  the  formation  of  some  Important  pro- 
ducts, for  example,  in  that  of  alcohol  Itselfl  M.  Mitscherlich  has  endeavor- 
ed to  elucidate  the  phoenomena  of  this  decomposition  by  the  foUowmg 
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ezperimeDts:  Take  a  mixtare  of  100  parts  of  snlphnric  acid,  SO  of  water,' 
and  50  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  heat  it  gradaallj  aotil  its  boifiag-poiat 
becomes  284^  Fahrenheit  Alcohol  is  then  allowed  to  fall  gradoally  into 
the  vessel  which  contains  the  mixtare,  and  the  cnrrent  is  to  be  so  regulated 
that  the  heat  of  the  mixture  remains  constantly  at  284^.  If,  for  example, 
the  operation  be  conducted  with  a  mixture  of  six  ounces  of  sulphuric  add, 
one  ounce  and  one-fifth  of  water,  and  three  of  alcohol,  and  if  the  density  of 
each  two  ounces  of  product  as  it  Is  obtained  be  taken.  It  will  be  obsenred 
that  this  density  passes  gradually  from  0.780  to  0.788  and  a798,  sod 
afterwards  remains  constantly  at  the  last  mentioned  density,  which  b 
exactly  that  of  the  alcohol  employed. 

If  the  operation  be  properly  conducted,  an  unlimited  quaotltj  of  alcohol 
may  be  converted  into  stber,  provided  that  the  sulphuric  acid  does  sot 
change.  The  distilled  liquor  is  formed  of  two  distinct  fluids;  the  upper  one 
is  aether,  containing  a  little  water  and  alcohol;  the  lower  one  is  water  with 
a  little  alcohol  and  sether.  Its  weight  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  alcohol 
employed,  and  it  is  composed  of 

iBther,  •  •  •  •  •  65 

Alcohol,  .  •  •  •  .  18 

Water,  •..•-.  17—100 

If  into  six  ounces  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  six  ounces  of  pore 
alcohol  are  suffered  to  flow  gradoally,  a  product  of  constant  density  is  net 
obtained  until  the  sulphuric  acid  has  taken  its  proportion  of  water.  Take, 
on  the  contrary,  three  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  ounces  of  water,  asd 
let  alcohol  be  added,  drop  by  drop;  the  first  two  ounces  distilled  are  merelr 
spirit  of  wine,  of  specific  gravity  0.926,  containing  scarcely  a  trace  of  aether. 
The  density  decreases  until  the  quantity  of  water  of  the  salphuric  add  is 
reduced  to  its  proportion,  and  the  product  of  the  distillatioa  has  acquired 
the  density  of  thp  alcohol.'  If  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to 
aAKy«irous  alcohol  in  excess,  pure  alcohol  distils  at  first;  but  when  the 
temperature  reaches  nearly  260^  the  first  traces  of  aether  begin  to  appear; 
the  production  of  aether  is  at  its  maximum  between  284^  and  302^. 

It  results  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  alcohol  when  In  contact 
with  sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  into  aether  and  water  at  a  temperature  of 
about  284°.  A  great  number  of  analagoos  decompositions  and  combinatioos 
are  known  which  may  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  contact 
of  bodies.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  coo- 
version  of  oxygenated  water  into  water  and  oxygen,  by  the  slightest  trace 
of  the  peroxide  of  manganese  and  some  other  substances.  The  decompo- 
sition of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  the  oxydizement  of  alcohol 
when  it  is  changed  into  vinegar,  are  phoenomena  of  the  same  kind;  and  so 
also  is  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  M. 
Mitscherlicb,  observing  that  in  the  preparation  of  carburetted  hydrogen  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  water  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  attri- 
butes this  decomposition  of  alcohol  to  the  influence  of  mere  contact,  and  not 
to  the  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water. 
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*  ^Report  of  Magnetic  experiments  tried  on  board  an  Iron  Steam*Vessef, 
by  order  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.'^ 
By  Edward  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Commander,  R.  N.,  accompanied  by  plans  of 
the  vessel,  and  tables  showing  the  horizontal  deflection  of  the  Magoetic 
needle  at  diflierent  positions  on  board,  together  with  the  dip  and  magaetic 
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iDtensity  observed  at  those  positions,  and  compared  with  that  obtained  on 
shore  with  the  same  instruments. 

This  report  commences  with  a  description  of  the  iron  steam-vessel,  the 
^^Garrjowen/'  belonging  to  the  city  of  Dablin  Steam  Packet  Company,  and 
built  by  the  Messrs.  Laird,  of  Liverpool.  She  is  constructed  of  malleable 
iron,  is  281  tons  borthen,  and  draws  only  bi  feet  water,  although  the  weight 
of  iron  in  the  hull,  machinery,  &c.  is  180  tons. 

The  experiments  having  been  interrupted  by  a  continuance  of  wet  and 
stormy  weather,  the  author  proceeds  to  draw  the  following  general  practi- 
cal conclusions,  deduced  from  the  series  of  observations  already  made,  and 
points  out  the  further  experiments  which  he  considers  necessary  to  be  tried. 

1st.  The  ordinary  place  for  a  steering-compass  on  board  ship  is  not  a 
proper  position  for  it  in  an  iron  steam-vessel. 

2nd.  The  binnacle -compass  in  its  usual  place  on  board  the  Garry  owen  is 
too  much  in  error  to  be  depended  upon. 

3rd.  In  selecting  a  proper  position  for  a  steering-compass  on  board  iron 
steam- vessels,  attention  should  be  paid  to  its  being  placed,  as  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable, not  only  above  the  general  mass  of  iron,  but  also  above  any  smaller 
portions  of  iron  that  may  be  in  its  vicinity;  or  such  portions  of  iron  should 
be  removed  altogether. 

4th.  The  steering-compass  should  never  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
ends  either  of  horizontal  or  perpendicular  bars  of  iron. 

5tb.  The  extreme  ends  of  an  iron  vessel  are  unfavorable  positions,  in 
consequence  of  the  magnetic  influences  exerted  in  those  situations.  The 
centre  of  the  vessel  is  also  very  objectionable,  owing  to  the  connecting  rods, 
shafts^  and  other  parts  of  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  steam-engine  and 
wheels,  which  are  in  continual  motion;  independently  of  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  great  iron  tunnel  in  this  part  of  the  ship. 

6th.  No  favorable  results  were  obtained  by  placing  the  compass  either 
below  the  deck,  or  on  a  stage  over  the  stem. 

7th.  It  was  found  that  at  a  position  of  20i  feet  above  the  quarter-deck, 
and  at  another  13^  feet  above  the  level,  and  about  one-seventh  the  length 
of  the  vessel  from  the  stem,  the  deflections  of  the  horizontal  needle  were 
less  than  those  which  have  been  observed  in  some  of  His  Majesty ^s  ships. 

The  author  proceeds  to  point  out  various  methods  of  determining,  by 
means  of  a  more  extended  inquiry,  whether  the  position  above  indicated,  or 
one  nearer  to  the  deck,  is  that  at  which  the  steering-compass  would  be 
most  advantageously  placed. 

The  concluding  section  contains  an  account  of  some  observations  made  by 
the  aathor.on  the  effects  of  local  attraction  on  board  diffierent  steam-boats, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  influence  of  this  cause  of  deviation  is  more 
considerable  than  has  been  generally  imagined;  and  he  points  out  several 
precautions  which  should  be  observed  in  placing  compasses  on  board  such 

vessels.     Proceedlnf ■  Boy.  Boe.  Lond.  and  EdiD.  Pbilos.  Mag. 

Hydraulic  Lime,  M.  Vicat  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  on  the  sole  efficacy  of  magnesia  in  rendering  certain 
limestones  hydraulic.  This  paper  has  for  its  object  the  correction  of  an 
opinion  given  by  M.  fierthier  in  the  Journal  des  Mines  of  1832,  that  mag- 
nesia alone  has  no  more  efficacy  than  alumina  to  ^render  lime  hydraulic; 
from  which  it  would  follow  that  silex  was  the  only  essential  principle  in  all 
cases. 

M.  Vicat  was  for  a  long  time  of  the  same  opinion,  which  he  now  declares 
i  incorrect;  and  says  that  magnesia  alone,  when  in  sufficient  quantity,  will 
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render  pure  lime  hydrBolic.  He  doe9  not  explain  the  d^^ree  of  ewiu  cf 
these  new  species  of  lime,  bat  only  affirms  that  they  will  solidify  bom  tk 
6th  to  the  8th  day,  and  contioae  to  harden  in  the  same  maniier  as  ovdiBaiy 
hydraulic  lime. 

Until  his  eiperiments  are  further  advanced,  he  states  that  the  pn»orii«i 
of  magnesia  taken  and  weighed  after  calcination,  should  be  from  80  to  40 
for  every  40  of  pure  anhydrous  lime.  The  native  limestones  examined  sad 
cited  by  H.  Berthler  contained  only  from  20  to  36  of  BMigneaia  lor  eveiy 
78  to  60  of  lime:  it  is  probable  that  this  want  of  proper  proportiona  was  die 
cause  of  his  negative  results.  M.  Vicat,  in  conclusion,  points  onl  the  inper- 
tance  of  these  observations, — hydraulic  lime  never  having  been  found  in  tlie 
calcareous  formation  below  the  lias,  is  because  the  dolomites  have  nerer 
been  examined,  but  it  is  now  probable  it  may  be  found  in  this  lower  fora»> 

lion.      VlniUtnt,  No.  153.,  Md  Loud,  aad  £d.  PUL  Mag. 

Liquefaction  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  Mr.  Kemp  discovered  a  veiy 
beautiful  process  for  the  liquefaction  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen :  he  fomd 
that  if  dry  persulphuretted  hydrogen  be  introduced  into  a  liqaefylng-tobe, 
it  slowly  resolves  itself  into  liquid  protosulphuretted  hydrogen,  whilst  eul' 
phur  in  crystals  is  deposited.  If  previously  there  has  been  Introduced  isto 
the  end  of  the  tube  iodine  in  a  dry  state,  then  the  protosulphuretted  hydro- 
gen* when  it  comes  over  upon  it,  dissolves  it  rapidly,  and  a  dark  yellowisii 
brown  coloured  liquid  results.  If  now  to  this  there  be  added  the  least  pM- 
slble  proportion  of  water  (which  is  accomplished  by  a  peculiar  bend  in  the 
tube),  instant  reaction  stakes  place,  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  hydriodic  scid 
in  a  most  condensed  and  liquid  state  results.  It  is  only  necessary  that  a  trace 
of  water  be  present  to  commence  the  deconipositioo  of  the  former  browo 
compound,  whiclf  I  suppose  to  be  the  hydrosulphuret  of  Iodine;  for  wbeo 
this  once  commences,  it  goes  on  to  any  extent,  and  the  liquid  hydriodic  acid 
formed  may  be  called  almost  BAhydrous.  It  boils  by  the  heat  of  the  hand 
like  other  concknsed  gases;  it  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  resembles  sooe- 
wnat  liqueOed  chlorine.     Lopd.aad  Bdio.  Phii<».  Msf. 

Experimental  Be$earche$  in  the  luwa  of  the  motion  of  Hooting  Boditt. 
By  J.  S.  Russell.  It  was  the  object  of  these  inquiries  to  assist  in  briagio; 
to  perfection  the  theory  of  Hydrodynamics,  and  ascertain  the  causes  of  cer- 
tain anomaloui  facie  in  the  resistance  of  fluids,  so  as  to  reduce  them  uoder 
tbe  dominion  of  known  laws. 

The  resistance  of  fluids  to  the  motion  of  floating  vessels  Is  found  In  prse* 
tice  to  differ  widely  from  theory,  being,  in  certain  cases,  double  or  triple  of 
what  theory  gives,  and  in  other  and  higher  velocities,  much  less.  These 
deviations  have  now  been  ascertained  to  follow  two  simple  and  very  beaeli- 
ful  lawe:  1st.  A  law  giving  a  certain  emerMOFt  of  the  body  from  the  fluid  ai 
a  function  of  the  velocity,  2nd.  A  law  giving  the  resistance  of  a  fluid  u  s 
function  of  the  velocity  and  magnitude  of  a  wave  propagated  through  tbe 
fluid,  according  to  the  law  of  Lagrange.  These  two  laws  comprehend  tbe 
anomalous  facts,  and  lead  to  the  following  results: 

1.  That  the  resistance  of  a  fluid  to  Uie  motion  of  a  floating  body  wUl 
rapidly  increase  as  the  velocity  of  the  body  rises  towards  tbe  velocity  of  tbe 
wave,  and  will  become  greatest  when  they  approach  nearest  to  equality. 

2.  That  when  the  velocity  of  the  body  is  rendered  greater  than  that  dae 
to  the  wave^  the  motion  to  the  body  is  f  realty  facilitated:  it  rematos  pMed 
on  the  summit  of  the  wave  in  a  position  which  may  be  one  of  stable  eqoi* 
librium;  and  this  effect  is  such  that  at  a  Telocity  of  nini  nU«  mi  boor  the 
resistance  is  less  then  et  a  velocity  of  sU  mUes  beUid  the  wave. 
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t.  The  Telocity  of  tbe  wave  Is  independeDt  of  the  breadth  of  the  fluid 
nd  Taries  with  the  eqaare  root  of  the  depth. 

4.  It  is  established  that  there  is  in  every  navigable  stream  a  certain  velo- 
city at  which  it  will  be  more  easy  to  aeeend  the  river  ag^ainst  the  current 
than  to  deecend  with  the  carrent.  Thos,  if  the  current  flow  at  the  rate  of 
one  mile  an  hoar  in  a  stream  foar  feet  deep,  it  will  be  easier  to  ascend  with 
a  velocity  of  eight  miles  an  hoar  on  the  wave,  than  to  descend  with  the 
same  velocity  behind  the  wave. 

5.  That  vessels  may  be  propelled  on  the  summit  of  waves  at  the  rate  of 

between  «0  and  30  miles  an    hour.      Tranf.  Brit.  Aane.  it  Lond.  and  Edin.  Phil».  Mag. 

Communication  of  VWrations  through  soU.  By  Capt.  Deitham.  Capt. 
Denbam  ascertained  that  the  vibrating  effects  of  a  passing  laden  rail  road 
train  in  the  open  air  extended  laterally  on  the  same  level  1110  feet,  (the 
•obstratam  of  tbe  positions  being  the  same,)  whilst  the  vibration  was  quite 
exhausted  at  100  feet  when  tested  vertically  from  a  tunnel. 

Tbe  tunnel  was  through  a  stratum  of  sandstone  rock:  the  rails  laid  in  the 
open  air  on  a  substratum  of  12  feet  of  marsh  over  sandstone  rock.  The 
method  of  testing  was  by  mercury  reflecting  objects  to  a  sextant.  The  ex- 
periments were  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liverpool. 

*  Tnuf.  Biit.  Aaaoc,  Ltond.  and  Ed.  Pliiloa.  Mag. 
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Cutting  Veneers.  Veneers  used  to  be  cut  by  the  hand-saw;  at  present^ 
the  drcalar  saw  is,  I  believe,  universally  employed  in  England  for  this 
purpose,  with  the  advantage  not  only  of  otMApneiis  and  expedition,  but  of  a 
smaller  waste  of  wood  in  saw  dust,  and  of  greater  accuracj  and  precision 
in  tbe  thickness  of  the  veneer-— a  quality  essentially  requisite  to  produce 
good  work  in  the  finished  article. 

In  a  large  veneer-mill  which  I  had  an  opportunity,  through  the  kindness 
of  one  of  our  members,  of  visiting,  there  are  five  circular  saws.  Each 
consista  of  a  strong,  stiff,  circular  frame-work,  of  the  shape  of  a  plano- 
convex lens,  or  rather  a  low  hollow,  cone,  tapering  gradually  to  the  edge, 
from  which  projects  a  ring  of  sof\  steel  a  few  inches  broad,  pierced  witli 
many  holes.  The  saw  is  a  plate,  or  rather  a  flat  ring,  of  well-tempered 
steel,  about  twelve  inches  broad,  pierced  with  as  many  boles  as  the  tormer 
ring,  and  firmly  secured  to  it  by  means  of  screws:  a  band  over  the  axis  of 
the  saw  communicates  motion  to  it,  by  connecting  it  with  the  first  mover, 
which  is  a  steam  engine.  The  wood  to  be  cut  is  laid  on  the  cross-bars  of  a 
frame,  which  are  previously  covered  with  glue,  and  remains  in  a  horizontal 
position,  loaded  with  heavy  weights,  till  the  glue  has  become  dry.  The 
frame,  with  the  log,  or  JHtch^  as  it  is  technically  called,  adhering  to  it,  la 
then  fixed  sideways  in  a  carriage  which  traverses  backwards  and  forwards, 
the  frame  itself  being  likewise  capable  of  motion  at  right  angles  to  tbe  run 
of  the  carriage,  in  order  to  project  the  log  sufficiently  to  bring  it  within  the 
action  of  the  saw.  The  quantity  of  the  latter  motion  is  regulated  by  a 
•crew,  one  torn  of  whiclf  throws  forward  the  frame,  and,  consequently,  the 
log,  aboot  ^  of  an  inch.  The  saw  being  put  in  motion,  tbe  workman  first 
tnma  the  regulating  screw  more  or  less,  according  to  the  required  thickness 
of  th€  veneer;  be  then,  by  pulling  a  lever,  throws  the  apparatus  into  geaty 
which  gives  motion  to  the  carriage,  and  takes  his  seat  by  the  inner,  or  con* 
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v«x,  tide  of  the  saw.  As  sood  m  the  log^  oooms  up  to  the  saiVi  k*  tracts 
the  bead  of  the  veoeer  into  a  carved  frame,  which  It  readiij  eQteis,  ea 
account  of  its  fiexihility,  heiag  so  very  thin,  and  then  enploya  bimself  ia 
holding  in  each  hand  a  chip  of  wood  obliquely  against  the  teelb  of  the 
screw,  ia  order  to  clear  theod  of  the  particles  of  saw  dust  which  elbcrwlse 
would  more  or  less  clog  op.  Ia  a  minute  or  two  the  l<%  haa  paaaed  the 
saw,  the  motion  of  the  carriage  ia  reversed,  and  it  ia  bnraght  back  to  the 
point  from  which  it  first  started.  Being  then  thrown  out  of  gear^  Use  rc^ 
ulating  screw  ia  again  turned,  to  project  the  log  as  much  aa  the  mteoded 
thickness  of  the  next  veneer;  and  then  all  those  motions  are  repeated  which 
I  have  already  described.  The  usual  thiclKaess  of  a  veneer  is  abcHii  -^  ol 
an  inch;  but  some  kinda  of  wood  may  be  cut  as  thia  as  aboul  ^  of  an  ira. 
About  half  the  wood  is  converted  into  saw  dust 

Of  the  fine  saws  employed  at  these  miUs^  the  latest  is  eigbtecn  feet  is 
diameter,  and  makes  thirty  revolutions  In  a  mioate.  Three  are  each  tea 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  speed  of  about  sixty  revoiutioos  ia  a  mioole  ;  the 
small  saw  is  six  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  speed  of  eighty  revolytiooa  ia  s 
minute,  which  is  sometimes  increased  to  one  hundred,  or  eveo  ooe  hwpdrrd 
and  twenty  revolutions.  The  teeth  of  the  saws  are  nearly  a  qoarter  of  aa 
inch  deep.  A  saw  lasts  about  a  year;  for  the  first  six  months  it  ia  eoaploycd 
in  coarse  work,  and  afterwards,  till  worn  out,  in  fine  work. 

The  veneer  is  necessarily  spKt,  lor  an  inch  or  two  at  its  head,  io  getting 
it  on  the  curved  frame;  and  as  it  is  likewise  liable  to  split  fn  dryia|^,  a  thin 
strip  of  linen  is  glued  along  the  two  cross  edges  of  each  veneer,  which  pre- 
▼ents  this  accident:  the  holes«  at  least  those  of  an  inch  or  more  acroea,  are 
also  covered  in  the  same  manners 

The  general  method  of  laying  dowa  yfHieers  is  very  simple,  although  ts 
do  this  well  and  correctl>,  rAqoireai  as  every  thing  else  doea,  practice^ 
attention,  and  patience.  The  under  side  of  the  veoeer,  if  previoosly  aaaootli, 
mut  be  scored  by  means  of  a  loot hing> plane;  bot  if  cut  by  a  circolar  saw, 
it  generally  acquires  a  sufficient  tooth  by  that  operatiooL  The  aorlace  la 
be  veneered  is  covered  over  with  strong  glue,  and  before  it  chiila  or  gelati- 
niaes,  the  veneer,  previously  prepared  and  cut  to  the  shape  required,  ia  laid 
down  upoa  it,  care  being  taken  ia  doing  so,  to  enclose  as  little  air  as  poasi- 
Ue.  When  it  has  been  pressed  dowa  to  Its  proper  beariag  in  every  part, 
the  compound  piece  is  enclosed  between  two  hot  boards,  secured  at  the 
edges  by  thumb  screws,  or,  which  ia  still  better,  is  put  into  a  press  bet 
two  hot  plates,  where  it  remains  till  perfectly  dry. 

The  next  process  is  to  give  a  smooth  surface  to  the  veaeer,  w] 
effected  by  first  filling  up  any  holes  by  plugs  of  the  same  hind  of  wood  cat 
to  fit  them,  or  by  making  a  paste  of  fine  saw  dust  and  glue,  and  proaaiog  it 
Into  the  holes  by  hand,  and  then  by  the  successive  use  of  snsall  plaacs, 
acrapers,  files,  glass-paper,  Dutch  rushes,  and  fish  skin.    Lastly,  a  Taraish 
la  added,  which  has  the  effect  of  briogiag  op  the  colour  and  lustre  of  the 
wood,  and  protecting  it  from  the  action  of  the  air.    If  the  colour  of  Che 
wood  if  itself  unexceptionable,  the  varnish  should  be  aa  colourlesa  aa  poes»> 
ble;  but  if  a  little  raellowaess  or  warmth  is  required,  a  xamish  eoloared 
accordingly  must  be  applied.    The  so  called,  French  ^wraish^  has  withia 
the  last  few  years  almost  entirely  superseded  the  oil  vamishea,  as  heiag 
more  quickly  applied,  possessing  more  losire  and  hardness^  bemg  lasa  liahle 
to  be  injured  b^  any  commonSpquid  spilled  upon  it,  and  not  requiring  to  Do 
renewed  or  refreshed  except  at  long  lotervak.     U  ia  made  by  dissolvinf  hM 
lo  spiriu  of  wiae»  and  than  ahaUng  it  up  with  olivet  to  the 
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•f  aa  emiilflioQ,  in  tviikh  state  ftinost  be  used.    It  ia  fixed  on  the  surface  of 
the  wood  by  means  of  a  linen  robber,  applied  witb  a  clrcolar  or  spiral 

nM>(i0D,     Tnrfey  in  iVaiw.  liond.  fioclcty  Art*. 

lAghUng  and  VemiiaHon.  Questions  proposed  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Atheoaeam  to  Mr.  Faraday,  od  Lighting  and  Ventilation,  with  the  an* 
swers.     Originally  printed  February  i4th,  1831. 

[We  re-print  the  present  article,  by  permission,  from  a  document  which 
has  been  circulated  nmoiMP  the  members  of  the  Atheosum.] 

Q.  What  is  the  ratio  of  light  of  an  oil  and  gas  burner? 

A.  In  an  experiment  made  at  the  AthensBum,  with  an  excellent  Argand 
ml  lamp,  regulated  by  Mr.  Hancock,  and  compared  with  a  IS^hole  gas 
burner,  the  light  of  the  gas  was  to  that  of  the  oil  as  21  to  13. 

q.  What  is  the  ratio  of  heat; 

A.  In  experiments  made  to  determine  the  heat  evoWed  for  equal  quantity 
tf  Hght  from  oil  and  gas  burning  brightly  from  Argand  burners,  the  heat 
from  the' oil  being  2,  that  from  the  gas  was  nearly  3. 

Q.  Is  either  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid  formed  by  the  combustion  of 
coal  gas  in  the  ordinary  way? 

A.  A  little  sulphoroQS  or  sulphuric  acid  is  generally  formed  from  the 
combustion  of  coa^  gas.  If  well  purified  gas  be  used,  this  product  is  rarely 
sensible:  It  is  less  sensible  as  sulphuric  than  as  sulphurous  acid.  Upon 
closely  questioning  persons  who  have  declared  that  they  smelt  sulphur  from 
gas,  I  ha?e  usually  found  they  meant  something  else^-generally  the  oppres* 
sive  heat,  or  the  dry  sensation,  or  the  smell  of  a  little  gas  unburot,  none  of 
which  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  sulphur-product  from  gaa. 

Q.  From  a  gas  light,  properly  regulated,  is  gas  respired? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  gas  escapes  unburnt  from  a  gas  light  well 
regulated,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  oil  vapo^ir  should  escape  unconsomed 
from  an  oil  burner,  than  gas  from  a  gas  burner. 

Q.  Will  an  oil  or  gas  light  soonest  soil  the  ceiling  of  a  room? 

A.  Neither  oil  nor  gas  ought  to  soil,  or  will  soil,  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  if 
well  regulated.  Either  will  do  so  when  badly  regulated.  1  think  of  the 
two,  oil  is  most  likely  to  do  so;  because  of  the  changes  which  take  place  In 
the  wick,  in  the  temperature  of  the  oil,  &c.,  during  burning,  and  which  do 
not  occur  with  a  gas  lamp  properly  regulated  by  a  governor. 

Q,.  What  efiect  will  the  heat  evolved  have  on  the  temperature  of  a  room? 

A.  This  efiect  depends  upon  so  many  circumstances,  as  the  size  and  tights 
ness  of  the  room,  the  proportion  of  light,  &c.  Sic,  that  it  can  only  be 
deduced  from  a  series  of  observations. 

Q.  What  are  the  comparative  effects  of  oil  and  gas  lights  on  the  quality  of 
the  air,  light  for  light? 

A.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  if  ascertained,  to  describe 
correctly  the  efiiects  of-'ttg^ts  on  air  so  as  to  convey  a  just  opinion  of  their 
infiuence ;  thus,  with  regard  to  their  greatest  efiect,  which  is  the  power  of 
heating,  it  is  of  advantage  and  desirable  op  to  a  certain  point,  and  above  that 
point  is  unpleasant  and  disagreeable:  but  that  point  depends  upon  many  other 
things  as  well  as  the  lights,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  differs  for  dif- 
ferent persons,  so  that  It  becomes  in  that  respect  impossible  to  please  all. 
Gas  Hght  will  heat  air  faster  than  oil  light;  it  therefore  at  first  does  good 
quicker,  and  afkerwards  does  harm  quicker,  than  oil.  As  to  the  proportion- 
ate deterioration  of  air  by  the  oxygen  abstracted,  I  think  it  probable  that 
gas  would,  Hght  fbr  HghU  have  the  greatest  effect;  but  1  do  not  believe 
that  effect  would  be  aenrible  in  either  case.    As  to  the  deterioration  of  air 
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by  the  tulphiiroiii  add  aod  aoborot  gas  thrown  iato  the  roon,  I  thhk  little 
of  it  in  the  preseot  case.  I  think  that  to  be  rather  a  popular  error,  earned 
by  peraoDS  ascribing  effects  which  they  feel  hot  cannot  discriminate,  to  the 
first  single  cause  which  occars  to  them,  thinking  of  quality  only  and  forgeW 
ting  quantity. 

Q.  What  are  the  comparatire  qualities  of  the  light  from  oil  and  gisf 

A.  When  the  oil  was  burning  in  its  best  manner,  still  it  gave  a  much  yel- 
lower flame  than  the  gas;  the  whiteness  of  the  gas  flame  is  a  necesnrj 
consequence  of  its  higher  temperature. 

Q.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  what,  in  your  opinion, 
is  the  cause  of  the  oppressive  feeling  complained  of  in  certain  rooms  in  tb« 
AtheoaBum^ 

A.  In  my  opinion  the  principal  cause  of  complaint  is  of  the  following  ai* 
tore:  A  house  has  been  built,  and  every  endeavor  made  to  render  floorsi 
oeiliogs,  windows,  walls,  and  doors«  tight  and  close;  the  rooms  in  it  are  well 
warmed  during  the  day,  and,  having  been  brought  to  such  a  temperature 
and  state  that  the  first  person  who  enters  is  fully  satisfied;  from  fifty  to  tvo 
hundred  persons  are  introduced,  evolving  both  heat  and  effluvia;  a  nomljer 
ef  powerful  burners  are  put  into  and  continue  in  action;  and  when  the  iojo- 
rious  agency  of  these  causes  has  continued  for  one,  two,  or  three  hooR, 
complaints  are  made  that  the  heat  is  oppressive,  or  the  odour  oopleasaot 
Things  are  arranged  so  as  to  produce  a  perfect  effect  under  one  set  of  cer- 
cumstaoces,  and  then,  changing  the  circumstances,  the  effect  is  expected  to 
remain  the  same,  though  it  must  of  necessity  be  different.  The  large  room 
and  the  library  are  made  quite  warm  enough  by  daylight,  when  there  are 
only  a  few  persons  there:  then  they  are  lighted,  many  persona  enter,  an) 
they  must  of  course  very  soon  expect  an  oppressive  sensation.  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  believing  that  the  cause  of  these  complaints  might  be  removed 
by  eiteoding  aod  adjusting  the  system  of  ventilation  in  those  rooms. 

Q.  Why  has  oil  been  displaced  by  gas  in  the  public  rooms  of  the  Rojal 
Institution]^ 

A.  Oil  has  been  displaced  by  oil  gas,  in  the  first  place,  because  of  tlte 
economy  of  the  latter;  then  because  of  Its  superior  cleanlineaa,  and  its 
facile  management.  Much  harm  was  done  to  our  seats  in  the  lectare- 
room  during  the  use  of  oil  lamps.  We  still  bom  oil  in  table-lampain  oor 
Kbrary,  on  other  evenings  than  the  Fridays,  because  we  require  less  light 
on  those  occasions. 

Athenaum^  London^  26ih  April ^  1836.  Rep.p«L  ibwbu 

Franklin's  machine  for  making  Tips  for  Umbrdlas.  The  ribs  or 
stretchers  of  umbrellas  are  terminated  blelow  in  balls  or  some  other  orna- 
ment which  are  tips.  These  tips  are  sometimes  of  bone  or  of  metal,  and 
sometimes  the  ribs  are  setf-tipped;  that  is,  the  tip  is  made  by  rounding  tbe 
end  of  tbe  whalebone  itself  into  the  required  figure.  Considerable  difficul- 
ty has  been  experienced  in  making  these  tips  with  sufficient  precision,  as 
they  must  of  course  be  made  in  some  cheap  and  expeditious  manner.  The 
usual  method  was  by  rough-filing  them  into  shape,  and  then  giving  the 
requisite  degree  of  smoothness  by  means  of  glass-paper.  Mr.  Franklin, 
perceiving  the  tediousness  of  this  mode,  and  yet  knowing  that  whalebooe, 
from  its  fibrous  and  elastic  structure,  requires  to  be  brought  into  shape 
rather  by  filing  and  scraping  than  turning,  which  would  be  liable  to  tear  ap 
the  fibres,  has  devised  a  tool  possessing  the  properties  of  the  file  aod 
scraper  combined,  and  at  the  same  time  working  with  great  speed. 

Mr.  Franklin  obviates  the  necessity  of  fiixing  the  whalebone  in  the  chock 
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by  hol^Dfr  it  in  a  hand-vice  and  preseDting  it  betwaeo  three  compoaod  cat- 
ten  (hat  project  from  the  fica  of  a  chuck,  and  reToWe  with  the  full  speed 
of  the  latbe,  by  which  the  determined  form  ii  almost  instantaneoualy  giTea 
to  it 

In  &^.\  aa  is  the  chock  which  screwa  on  to  the  noie  of  a  mandril:  it  hai 
«  seat  turned  in  it  lo  receiTe  the  circnlar  plate  b  b,  and  a  carity  deep 
enoogb  for  screw-nuls  at  the  back  of  the  plate.  In  (hit  plate  are  three 
radial  opening  with  adjust ing-screwa  e  e  at  tbeir  eods,  in  which  are  fitted 
<be  three  forked  frames  ddd,  which  are  fixed  by  Krew>aala,  one  of  which 


c  is  shotrn  in  fig,  3.  These  frames  hold  the  compoand  cullers///  by  the 
screws  at  g  g,  oa  which  they  turn  as  joints.  Fig.  3,  shows  a  side  view  oJ 
one  pair  of  cutters,  and  Gg.  4,  a  front  view  of  their  cutting  edges-  They 
nre  made  of  thin  steel:  Ibe  triangular  plate  /  is  filed  along  the  edge  h  t  lo 
the  exact  form  of  the  lip,  and  is  set  to  a  sharp  catling  edge ;  on  this  ie 
placed  the  second  plate  j,  having  collets  interposed  [o  keep  them  a  little 
asunder,  as  shown  In  fig.  4.  This  plate  is  at  first  formed  so  as  lo  correspond 
perfectly  with  the  under  one;  it  is  then  filed  into  a  waved  edge,  almoat  as 
if  making  a  saw:  these  small  notches  are  ioclined,  as  shown  in  fig.  4.  in  order 
to  make  their  culling  edges  meet  Ihe  whalebone.  The  three  pairs  of  Iheoe 
cutlers  are  made  exactly  alike,  and  Ibe  holes  g,  by  which  thej'  are  jointed  in 
the  frames  d,  are  aha  quite  alike.  The  cotters  so  prepared  are  put  into 
their  frames  d,  and  Ihete  are  slightly  bound  in  their  places  by  the  nuts  r; 
they  are  then  placed  exactly  at  equal  distances  from  Ihe  centre  by  Ihe 
adjusting-screws  c  c,  and  then  the  nuts  e  are  bound  quite  fast  to  fix  them. 
It  is  requisite  for  these  cullers  of  themselves  to  keep  open  enough  to 
receive  the  whalebone;  and  il  Is  also  requisite  for  them  to  close  exactly 
alike  on  the  whalebone  when  Iho  workman  presses  it  in.  To  press  them 
outwards  or  open,  a  spiral  spring  is  placed  on  a  neck  projecling  from  the 
centre  of  the  plate  b  b;  and  to  make  them  open  or  close  equally  together, 
a  poppet  k  slides  in  the  central  neck,  as  shown  in  fig.  3:  this  has  a  tbin  cir- 
cular bead  k,  and  the  cutters  have  exactly  similar  notches  as  at  i,  fig.  3,  into 
which  Ibis  bead  enters,  and  thereby  causes  them  to  move  simultaneously. 
The  calters  would  fiy  outwards,  poppet  and  all,  if  there  were  not  a  stop; 
hut,  as  they  can  only  move  together,  a  stop  to  one  cutter  is  enough— the 
screw  /,  fig.  1,  is  that  stop:  the  back  of  the  cutter/  comes  against  it  when 
they  are  all  open  enough,  m,  fig.  5,  represents  Ihe  end  of  a  wbalebona  pre- 
viously rounded,  ready  to  be  thrust  in  between  the  cutters  described,  wbilsr 
they  are  in  rapid  rotation:  the  waved  cutters  come  first  in  contact  with  the 
whalebone,  and  cut  tbrongb  the  fibres  without  teanng  them  up;  the  clear 
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cuttera  foHow,  aod  senile  off  ihn  tidg^  m  fnsi  as  they  tee  tne^  by  Ae  waTed 
cotten.  This  operation,  bebg  thus  divided  betweeD  two  cotters,  prevents 
the  breaking  up  of  the  fibre.  Fig,  6,  shows  the  form  given  to  the  tip  by 
these  cotters.  The  cutters  are  never  stopped  to  change  the  whalebone ,  but 
are  kept  constantly  revolving,  and  the  tips  are  formed  almost  as  fast  as  the 
workman  can  press  them  in  and  take  them  oat.  Experience  sooo  teaches 
him  to  give  the  pressure  at  which  the  cutters  will  act  best  on  the  material, 
which  comes  from  this  tool  smooth  enough  to  be  varnished,  or  to  be  poUshed 
with  oil  and  charcoal  dust  on  leather.  For  this  purpose  the  whalebone  'm 
turned  quickly  round  with  one  hand,  being  at  the  same  time  supported  on  the 
thigh,  whilst  the  other  holds  the  leather  round  the  tip  to  polish  it. 

Trans.  Load.  Soc  Arts. 

HowUWb  Crayons  for  Drawing  on  Glass.  Mr.  Hewlett's  perspective 
tracing-glass  consists  of  a  plate  of  clear  glass  fixed  in  a  frame,  and  set  op- 
right  on  a  tripod  stand,  so  as  to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  the  eye  of  the  arti&t. 
From  the  top  of  the  tripod  projects  horizontally  a  light  frame,  with  a  hole 
at  the  end,  tor  the  purpose. of  supporting  in  a  vertical  position  a  pin,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  a  small  perforation,  through  which  the  artist  looks  while  he 
traces  on  the  glass  the  objects  seen  through  it. 

So  far  the  instrument  does  not  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  those 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  But  as  the  glass  is  not  capable  of 
receiving  the  traces  made  by  the  pencil,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  surface 
of  the  glass  with  some  substance,  at  the  same  time  as  transparent  as  possi- 
ble, and  capable  of  being  marked  by  a  pencil.  These  conditions,  however, 
have  not  hitherto  been  lound  to  be  reconcilable:  the  most  transparent  paper 
that  can  be  made  is  not  capable  of  allowing  distant  objects  to  be  seen 
through  it  with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  glass  itself,  though  unexception- 
able with  regard  to  tri^nparency,  will  not  retain  traces  from  a  blacrk  lead 
pencil,  or  from  any  other  of  the  materials  usually  employed  in  sketching. 

The  way  in  which  Mr,  Hewlett  has  solved  this  problem,  is  by  the  inven- 
tion of  crayons  capable  of  bearing  a  fine  point,  and  of  leaving  traces  on 
the  surface  of  glass.  In  the  use,  therefore,  of  this  instrument,  the  objects 
are  delineated  with  the  crayon  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  afterwards  a 
piece  of  paper  is  laid  over  the  drawing,  and  is  secured  by  its  four  corners 
to  prevent  it  from  slipping;  the  glass  with  the  attached  paper  is  then  held 
up  to  the  light,  and  the  objects  already  drawn  on  the  glass  are  traced  on 
tlie  paper  with  a  common  pencil.  If  the  paper,  instead  of  being  laid  on  the 
drawings  is  placed  on  the  opposite  surface  of  the  glass,  the  copy  will  be  made 
in  a  reversed  position,  and  is  thus  immediately  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  en- 
graver: or  the  tracing  on  the  glass  may  be  transferred  to  the  paper,  by 
laying  the  paper  over  the  tracing,  and  rubbing  them  together  with  an  ivory 
handled  knife. 

If  the  tracing-paper  employed  is  thick  or  opaque,  so  tha(  the  lines  on  the 
glass  are  only  seen  indistinctly  through  it,  a  great  degree  of  blackness  may 
be  given  to  them,  by  dusting  the  surface  of  the  glass  over  with  dry  lamp* 
black,  and  then  rubbing  it  off  with  a  soft  camel-hair  brush,  very  lightlj 
applied;  the  traces  made  by  the  crayon  being  somewhat  adhesive,  the  lamp- 
black will  be  fixed  on  them  by  the  action  of  the  brush,  while  it  is  swept  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  surface. 

.  The  crayons  are  made  of  three  degrees  of  hardness,  to  suit  any  climate, 
and  are  not  acted  on  by  water,  either  fresh  or  salt.  Asphalturo  and  yellow 
bees-wax,  in  equal  proportions,  are  melted  together,  and  then  lamp-black, 
just  sufficient  to  give  it  colour,  stirred  in;  the  mixture  is  then  cast  into 
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•ticks,  tnd  forms  »  cn^on  snitabte  for  t,  temperate  degree  of  he«t]  but,  for 
verj  hot  weither,  the  hardest  kiod  of  heelbill,  lowered  wLtk  t  little  talloir, 
SBSwera  admirebly. 

TheglBBS  plete,  previous  to  drawiog  it,  shoald  be  nibbed  well  with  a 
leathert  in  order  to  free  it  from  moisture  or  dirt,  and  the  artist,  while 
makiog  the  drswioKt  should  wear  a  Boger-stall. 

It  is  lometimes  difficult  to  briog  the  crajon  to  a  fine  point  with  a  com> 
mon  penknife;  for  if  the  edge  of  Uiia  latter  it  set  to  the  shape  of  a  verj  fiae 
wedge,  it  will  slip  throu^  the  crajon,  as,  on  the  other hano,  a  blunt  wedge 
will  break  off  the  piHut  before  it  has  been  cut  sufficiently  fine ;  but  if  the 
knife  is  set  chisel' shaped,  the  oblique  inrface  being  applied  next  to  the 
cnroD,  shavings  of  extreme  tenuity  may  be  taken  off;  and  a  very  fine  point 
will  be  the  result.      tiuk  boc  Am. Land. 

Pearce'*  Sloping  for  a  Steering- Wheel.    The  pressure  of  the  sea  on  the 
rodder  is  sometimes  so  strong,  as  to  overpower  the  man  or  men  at  the 
steering-wheel;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  men  are  knocked  down,  and 
often  seriously  hurt,  and  the  safety  of  the  ship  itself  may  be  endangered  by 
the  rudder  suddenly  flying  round.     Mr.  Pearce  has  done  for  the  steering- 
wheel    what  has  long  ago   been   done  for  the  crane  and  other  similiar 
machines;  that  is,  he  has  attached  a  brake  to  it,  capable,  by  its  friction,  of 
so  far  controlling  the  pressure  of  the  rudder,  as  to  enable  the  helmsman  to 
retain  the  command  of  it 
The  annexed  figure  presents  a  section  immediately  behind  the  wheel, 
and  before  its  post,  the  spectator  look' 
ing  a  head.    The  axis  of  the  wheel  a  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  a  copper  band, 
the  extremities  of  which,  b  and  e,  are 
attached  to  the  short  arms  of  a  T-shaped 
lever  turning  on  a  centre  between  b 
and   c   and  from   the  longer  arm  of 
which  is  suspended  the  leaden  Weight  <L 
The  end  c  of  the  copper  band  is  split, 
and  its  halves  psss  on  each  side  of  the 
T-shaped   lever.     The    whole   of    this 
apparatus  is  contained  in  a  case  formed 
in  front  of  the  post,  the  sides  of  the 
case  e  »  being  shown  in  section.    It 
will   be  seen   that   the  effect  of   the 
weight  cf,  acting  through  the  instrumen- 
tality  of   the   T-shaped    lever,  is   to 
lichten  the  copper  band  round  the  axis 
of  the  wheel,  and  thus,  if  not  to  super- 
sede, at  least  very  much  to  relieve,  the 
labour  of  the  steersman  in  holding  the 
wheel   during  rough  weather,     Whpn 
mJ^mamiimii/iimmiimsmm!J/fmi/\        *^J  alteration  in  the  ship's  course  is  re- 
quired, the  wheel  may  be  set  free  by 
pressing  the  foot  on  either  of  the  levers  g  g,  which  turn  on  the  centres  A  h. 
raiae  the  weight  d,  and  thus  relieve  its  pressure  on  the  copper  band.    The 
levors  g  g,  may,  when  required,  be  kept  permanently  down,  in  which  case 
they  form  a  part  of  the  small  floor  or  platform  1 1,  raised  a  few  inches  above 
tiie  surface  ot  the  deck  k  k,    uu. 
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^ggif^9  Oblique  Candlestick.    In  the  annexed  figure  a  a  is  the  tube 
which  contains  the  candle,  resting  on  the  spiral  spring:  it  is  about  foarteeo 

inches  long,  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  dim- 
eter, and  is  inclined  about  thirty  degrees  from 
a  vertical  line.  The  cap  or  nozzle  a  b  slipi 
on  with  a  bayonet  joint,  and  has  a  hole  at  the 
end  aboat  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
through  which  the  wick  protrades.  A  small 
lip  c  projects  from  the  nozzle,  to  catch  any 
trifling  overflow  of  tallow  which  may  possiblj 
happen  when  the  candle  is  first  lighted*  The 
base  of  the  candlestick  </,  and  the  curved 
support  e  to  which  the  extinguisher  is  attached, 
do  not  require  description.  It  is  obvioos  that 
the  spiral  spring  must  be  of  such  a  length  as 
to  keep  the  candle  close  up  to  the  cap  b  till  it 
it  entirely  consumed. 

From  several  experiments  it  appears  that  t 
candle  placed  in  this  stick  is  burned  more  per- 
fect1y,and  with  less  waste  and  guttering,  the  more  it  is  blown  aboot  by  the 
wind,  provided  the  draft  is  not  so  violent  as  to  extinguish  it.    ibid. 

Indian  Sword-Blades,  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Capt 
Bagnold,  R.  N.,  of  Blackheath  Villa,  Saxmundham,  for  the  following 
account  of  the  manufacture  and  tempering  of  Sword  Blades  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Cutch,  from  information  communicated  to  him  bv  hia  brother, 
Lieut.  Colonel  Bagnold,  late  President  of  the  Regency  in  Cutch.  Theie 
swords  are  celebrated  thronshout  India  for  their  peculiar  strength  and  edge, 
and  are  thus  made:— An  inch  bar  of  fine  Swedish  or  English  steel  is  for^ 
out  into  plates  seven  inches  long,  one  inch  broad,  and  one^sixth  of  a  inch 
thick.  Similar  bars  of  fine,  soft  iron  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 
These  are  smeared  with  a  paste  of  borax  dissolved  in  water,  and  laid  in 
piles  of  twelve— nine  of  steel  to  three  of  iron,  or  three  to  one  alternately: 
each  pile  is  wrapped  round  with  a  rag  thickly  plastered  with  mud  made  of 
a  loamy  earth;  then  heated,  welded,  and  drawn  out  to  a  bar  one  inch  and 
one-eighth  broad,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  thick:  this  is  bent  zig-zag  three 
or  four  times;  is  again  welded  and  drawn  out  to  half  an  inch  thick  ;  and, 
during  the  heat,  borax  is  frequently  dropped  on  the  metal  while  in  the  fire. 
Two  of  these  bars  are  next  welded  into  one,  and  when  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  long,  it  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  loop  or  staple  ;  in  the 
middle  of  this  a  piece  of  fine-grained  file  is  inserted,  of  the  same  width, 
and  nearly  as  thick:  all  is  then  welded  together,  and  the  blade  is  formed. 

Tempering. 

An  earthen  pot  twelve  inches  wide  and  six  deep^  is  notched  on  the  edges 
(the  notches  being  opposite  each  other),  with  a  file  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep,  is  then  filled  nearly  up  to  the  notches  with  water,  and  oil  ia  then 
poured  on  the  surface.  The  blade,  being  heated  equally  to  a  light  red,  is 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  point,  entered  into  the  notch  on  the  ^^^  is 
passed  to  the  opposite  one,  keeping  the  edge  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
m  the  oil:  it  is  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  rather  slowly  till  the  hissing 
ceases  and  the  rest  of  the  blade  above  the  fluid  has  become  black;  a  jag  w 
water  without  oil  is  then  poured  along  the  blade  from  heel  to  point.  In  order 
to  take  out  the  warp  produced  by  tempering,  the  blade,  when  nearly  cold|  is 
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pasMd  orer  the  fire  three  or  four  times;  then  being  brought  to  the  anvil,  is 
set  straight  by  striking  it  refttilarlji  but  moderateljt  with  a  hammer;  bj  this 
means  (be  Dsmaseus-curYed  blade  may  be  brought  nearly  straight  Blades 
made  in  this  way  in  my  brother's  presence,  when  he  was  President  of  the 
regency  in  Cutch,  were  proved,  previous  to  grinding,  by  striking  at  stones, 
nun-rods,  musket  barrels,  and  even  wheel-tires,  without  injury  to  the  edge. 

Ibid. 

i^ik  Worms,  To  meet  the  objections  on  the  score  of  climate,  I  would 
suggest,  first,  that  we  ought  to  breed  silk  worms  id  hot-houses  throughout 
the  year;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Pavonia  Moths  of  Europe  and  other  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  Atlas  Moths  of  Asia,  should  be  reared  in  like  manner.  It 
has  already  been  remarked,  that  several  crops  are  obtained  in  the  east 
within  the  year;  and  why  may  we  not  also  expect  in  England  several,  by 
means  of  breeding  the  worms  in  hot-houses.  In  India  the  longest  period  for 
a  generation  of  silk  worms  appears  to  be  forty  days:  even  allowing  fiAy 
days  in  England  for  a  generation,  we  may  then  expect  seven  crops  of  silk. 
If  we  only  obtain  four,  that  is  double  the  number  produced  in  Italy,  where 
they  annually  rear  but  two.  I  need  now  scarcely  add  that  four  crops  will 
repay  the  speculator  for  rearing  silk.  To  reduce,  however,  the  expendi- 
ture as  much  as  possible,  I  would  recommend  bim  to  feed  the  silk  worms 
with  lettuce  instead  of  mulberry  leaves;  first,  as  there  is  less  expense  in 
the  cultivation;  secondly,  as  the  lettuce  can  be  grown  cheaply  in  cucumber 
frames  during  the  winter  months;  and,  lastly,  as  the  quality  of  the  silk  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  the  qucdity  of  the  leaf^s  it  does  on  the  degree  of  tem- 
perature in  which  the  worm  is  reared,  I  would  strenuously  recommend  the 
lettuce.  Should  the  food  of  the  mulberry  tree,  however,  be  preferred  to 
the  lettuce,  we  can  still  adopt  the  discovery  of  Ludovico  Bellarde.  of  Turin. 
His  plan  consisted  in  giving  the  worms  the  pulverized  leaves  of  the  mul- 
bery  trees  slightly  moistened  with  water,  the  leaves  were  gathered  in  the 
previous  summer,  dried  in  the  sun,  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  stowed 
away  in  jars  for  the  winter  food,  or  till  the  tree  was  in  full  foliage.  Repeat- 
ed experiments  made  by  Bellarde  prove  that  the  worm  preferred  this  kind 
of  food  to  any  other,  as  they  devour  it  with  the  greatest  avidity.  To 
reduce  still  further  the  expenditure,  old  men,  women,  and  children  might 
be  employed  in  feeding  the  worms,  as  is  the  case  at  present  in  India:  indeed, 
might  not  the  poor  in  the  work-houses  be  rendered  available,  thus  affording 
them  amusement  and  profit?    ibid. 

Dr.  Church's  Sieam-Coach.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that 
Dr.  Church  has  at  length  completely  and  satisfactorily  accomplished  the 
construction  of  a  steam  carriage,  in  ^ytrj  way  suited  to  run  on  ordinary 
roads. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  carriage  is  made  exactly  to  resemble  a 
stage-coach,  and  is  about  the  same  dimensions.  It  consists  of  a  frame 
work  with  a  casing  enclosing  the  boiler  and  engines;  the  furnace,  fuel-box, 
water  chamber,  and  condenser,  all  of  which  hang  upon  springs,  supported 
by  the  running  wheels,  require  no  auxiliary  tender. 

The  casing  is  formed  and  painted  like  an  ordinary  stage-coach,  the  con- 
ductor sits,  for  the  purpose  of  steering,  in  the  place  of  a  coachman,-  on  the 
box  in  front;  the  engineer  who  attends  the  fire  and  the  machinery,  and  has 
command  of  th^  steam,  stands  also  in  front,  in  an  open  compartment,  below 
the  conductor. 

There  are  seats  for  the  persons  on  the  roof  before  and  l>ehind,  as  in 
other  stage-coaches;  but  as  this  carriage  is  intended  merely  to  be  the  loco- 

•23 
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motWe  engine  For  impelling  a  train  of  carriages  connected  to  it,  the  seatt 
upon  this  are  to  be  considered  as  of  an  inferior  class. 

Some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  locomotive  carriage  as  now 
completed,  viz.  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  boiler  and  arrangement  of 
the  working  parts  of  the  machinery,  form  portions  of  the  subject  of  a  patent 
granted  to  Dr.  Church,  on  the  16th  March,  18S5;  the  specification  of 
which,  embracing  other  matters,  is  too  elaborate  for  insertion  m  oar  present 
number,  but  willmost  probably  appear  in  our  next 

As  several  partially  successful,  but,  in  our  opinion,  very  unsatisfactory 
attempts  have  been  made  by  other  persons,  to  impel  carriages  on  ordinary 
roads  by  steam  power,  we  consider  it  necessary  to  point  out  some  of  the 
peculiarities  in  Dr.  Church's  present  carriage,  which  we  consider  to  be  its 
striking  features  of  advantages. — Firstly,  though  the  engines  work  at  hig^ 
pressure,  the  eduction  steam  is  so  effectually  condensed  after  passin^^  frora 
the  working  cylinder,  that  no  visible  portion  of  it  escapes  into  the  air,  but 
the  whole  is  converted  into  water,  and  re-conducted  into  the  boiler  in  a 
heated  state.  Secondly,  the  flues  are  so  constructed  and  arranged,  thtt 
no  smoke  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  chimney;  and  the  consequences  of 
these  two  novel  features,  as  regards  locomove  engines  running  on  ordinary 
roads,  are  very  important,  viz.  that  neither  is  there  any  perceptible  noise 
arising  from  the  discharge  of  steam,  or  any  offensive  effluvia  emitted  from 
the  combustion,  so  that  the  carriage  proceeds  along  the  road  without,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  attracting  the  attention  of  horses  which  may  pass  it. 

We  have  only  space  to  say  further,  that  the  Birmingham  and  L<ondon 
Steam-carriage  Company,  with  whom  the  Doctor  is  connected  in  this 
invention,  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  carriage  as  now  completed;  and 
though  alterations  and  slight  improvements  may  and  will  necessarilj  be 
adopted  in  the  future  exercise  of  the  plans,  yet  they  deem  the  present  car- 
riage to  be  so  fully  effective  and  satisfactory,  that  they  have  advertised  for 
a  practical  engineer  to  superintend  the  erection  of  a  sufiKcient  number  of 
these  carriages  at  their  works,  exactly  according  with  the  model  produced. 

We  understand  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  company  to  establish  three 
stations  between  London  and  Birmingham  for  their  trains  of  carriages  to 
halt  at,  and  to  supply  a  fresh  locomotive  engine  at  each  station,  io  order 
that  the  engines,  after  running  about  twenty-six  miles,  may  be  severally 
examined,  and  such  little  matters  as  cleaning,  oiling,  and  adjusting  parts 
attended  to:  which  arrangement  will  avoid  subjecting  passengers  to  the 
inconvenience  of  delay,  and  tend  greatly  to  prevent  accidents. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  having  witnessed  the  manner  in  which  this 
carriage  performs  its  duty  on  the  public  road,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  we  are  now  satisfied  that  steam  may  be  safely,  and,  we  tielieve, 
economically,  employed,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Churches  improved 
machinery,  as  an  effective  substitute  for  horses,  in  the  ordinary  transit  of 
stage-coach  passengers  on  all  the  turnpike  roads  in  the  kingdom. 

Load.  Joar.  of  Arts,  Aa^. 
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Principles  of  Railway  Transit^  ai  they  regard  the  force  of  iraetion^  expense^ 

and  speed.    By  John  Herapath,  Esq. 
Ibrce  of  Traction. 
If  t  denote  the  force  of  traction  of  a  ton  on  a  level,  and  z  the  angle  of 
inclination  of  any  plane, 

tcoBz+  sin  z, 
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U  obviously  the  force  of  traction  in  ascending  or  descending  the  plane,  the 
plus  sign  being  used  for  ascending  and  the  minus  for  descending.  And 
Decause  in  all  practicable  railways  z  is  very  small,  which  gives  cos  izm  1, 
and  t  by  eiperiment  about  ^;p  the  force  ot  traction  is  as 

1±25-  ▼erynearly.....(l) 

in  which  unity  is  the  force  of  traction  on  a  level,  and  A  the  height  in  feet 
per  mile  of  the  inclined  plane. 

Expense  of  TraneiL 

Since  this  force  of  traction  is  the  same  for  all  velocities,  it  follows  that, 
the  load  being  the  9ame,  and  the  temperature  of  steam  the  same,  the  quan- 
tity of  steam  consumed,  supposing  it  to  follow  in  a  column,  would  be  the 
same  for  a  given  distance,  whatever  be  the  velocity;  and  as  the  distance 
run,  that  is,  as  the  velocity,  for  a  given  time.  Consequently,  the  expense, 
which  I  presume  must  be  proportional  to  the  amount  of  such  steam  so  con- 
sumed, is  the  same  for  a  given  distance,  at  whatever  velocity  run.  There- 
fore if  /  be  the  load,  d  the  distance,  and  e  the  expense. 

e  aI  X  d. 

For  two  engines  would  be  required  under  the  same  circumstances  to  tow 
a  double  load,  three  a  triple  load,  &c.;  and  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  infer, 
that  the  expense  of  the  same  engine  exerting  a  double,  triple,  &c.  force, 
would  not  sensibly  differ,  if  at  alU  from  the  same  rule.  Consequently,  if 
for  I  we  put  (1)  multiplied  by  a  /, 

where  a  is  a  constant  to  be  determined  from  experience.  It  is  hardly  fair 
to  apply  the  theorem  in  descending  planes,  particularly  unless  the  descent 
is  less  than  22  feet  per  mile,  owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  waste  of 
steam  by  turning  it  off^  and  in  the  second  to  the  breaks  being  generally 
used  to  check  the  descending  velocity.* 

Now,  according  to  the  average  experience  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway,  the  expense  of  transit,  Mr.  Dixon,  the  Company's  intelli* 
gent  engineer,  informed  me,  is  about  a  half-penny  per  ton  per  mile,  though 
there  are  other  railways,  I  believe,  in  which  it  does  not  exceed  half  of  this 
sum,  or  a  farthing  per  ton  per  mile.  Hence  /  being  the  load  in  tons,  and 
d  the  distance  in  miles,  we  have  in  pence, 

Under  anv  other  circumstances  the  2  must  be  changed  into  the  divisor  of  a 
penny,  which  the  cost  of  transport  happens  to  be. 

Velocity  of  Transit. 

If  we  suppose  a  piston  one-half  the  area  of  another,  it  must  evidently 
travel  with  twice  tne  velocity  to  consume  the  same  quantity  of  steam  at 
the  same  elasticity  and  temperature,  and  its  force  will,  of  course,  be  just 
one-half.  Therefore  a  half  load,  under  such  a  circumstance,  would  be 
driven  with  a  double  velocity.    In  the  same  way  a  third  and  a  fourth  of  a 

*  If  A— 23  feet,  it  ii  obvious  that  f-0,  or  the  friction  of  340th  would  be  in  equilib- 
viom  with  graTity  without  any  aniiting  power.  If  A  is  mater  than  22,  there  will  be 
ao  aceelerating  force  derived  from  the  weight  of  the  body,  whioh  corresponds  to  the 
negatiTe  value  of  /•  B. 
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load  woold  be  drifeii  with  three  or  four  times  the  yelocityi  and,  geoerall j^ 
other  thingB  beiog  alike,  the  velocitj  would  be  inyersdj  as  the  load*  toe 
area  of  the  piston  varying  as  the  load. 

But  supposing  the  piston  and  fire  to  remain  the  same,  what  would  be  the 
velocity  of  a  double,  triple,  &c.  load?  This  is  a  question  which  I  am  not 
aware  has  ever  been  satisfactorily  answered,  physically  or  experimentally. 
Indeed,  on  the  received  doctrine  of  airs,  I  do  not  think  it  admits  of  an 
answer.  I  shall  endeavour  to  solve  the  problem  physically,  on  the  only 
reasonable  principle  I  can  imagine,  and  on  laws  of  aeriform  bodies  published 
and  constated  with  experiment  by  me  fourteen  years  since  in  the  Anoala  of 
Philosophy.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  not  being  quite  certain 
of  the  principle  alluded  to,  I  do  not  offer  it  as  a  demonstrated  solation;  but 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  whenever 
it  shall  be,  1  do  not  expect  it  will  be  found  much  in  error.  If  so,  it  vnll 
have  the  merit  of  bringing  within  the  grasp  of  physical  science  one  of  the 
most  important  points  in  the  action  of  the  steam  engine. 

The  principal  referred  to  is  this: — That  the  number  of  steam  particles' 
emitted  every  moment,  drawn  into  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  is  always 
proportional  to  the  heat  simultaneously  communicated  by  the  fire  to  the 
water. 

If,  therefore,  the  heat  communicated  be  uniform,  and  N  denote  the  nam* 
ber  of  particles  momentarily  emitted,  and  T  the  true  temperature  of  tbem, 

N  T  is  a  constant  quantity. 

But  if  E  be  the  elasticity  of  the  steam,  and  n  the  number  of  its  particles 
contained  in  a  given  space, 

E  *  n  TS 
by  Prop.  8,  Annals  for  May,  1821,  p.  345.     And  if  V  be  the  velocitj  of 
the  piston,  n  V  is  evidently  as  the  number  of  particles  of  steam  momentarily 
carried  off  or  emitted.    Therefore, 

n  V  «  N,  and  T  n  V  «  N  T  a  constant.     Hence, 

E  *nT««4,  xT«i,I  ^•F+448, 
TV  V  V 

(according  to  Cor.  2,  Prop.  1,  p.  98,  Annals  for  Aug.  1821)  F  being  the 
Fahr.  temperature.  But  £,  the  elasticity  will  be  as  the  load  or  force  of 
traction,  and  V  as  the  velocity  of  the  engine.     Consequently, 


{^+^yy-y^¥+44S (4) 


Moreover,  because  when  the  elasticity  of  steam,  at  its  proper  tension,  is 
tripled,  the  right  hand  member  of  the  equation  will  increase  only  about  5 
per  cent,  we  may  consider  this  member  constant  for  all  practical  purposes; 
and  hence  the  velocity  of  transit,  other  things  alike,  will  be  inversely  as 
the  load  and  force  of  traction. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  three  rules  of  comparisiouj  as  simple  and 
correct  as,  I  believe,  it  is  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
to  make  them. 

First,  the  force  of  traction  on  any  plane  inclining  with  the  horizon  A  feet 
per  mile  is, 

9(  1+ J-)  Jbs.  up,  or  9  (  l+J-)lbs.  down 
per  ton^  allo^riog  the  drat^t  per  ton  on  a  level  to  be  9  lbs. 
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Secondly,  the  expense  of  transit  per  ton  per  mite  is,  in  pence, 

soppposing  the  steam  at  all  times  to  act  as  the  motive  or  retarding  power. 
Thirdly,  the  speed,  if  it  be  SO  miles  per  hour  on  a  level,  is 

SO 


^+22 


We  can  hardly  apply  this  formula  to  descents,  unless  they  are  very 
small;  for  if  the  descent  was  22  feet  per  mile,  it  would  make  the  velocity 
appear  to  be  infinite  in  consequence  of  gravity  doin^  all  the  work,  and  the 
object  to  be  propelled  amounting,  therefore,  to  nothmg. 

For  the  more  readily  examining  the  capabilities  and  economy  of  any 
line,  I  have  computed  the  subjoined  table.  The  last  column  was  computed 
by  multiplying  the  third  with  SO,  and  as  the  succeeding  decimals  were  not 
taken  into  account,  it  may  not  be  quite  correct  in  the  decimal  figure;  but 
it  is  quite  near  enough  for  any  practical  purpose. 


Elevttion  per 

Force  of  TMction,^.^_f.,_^  | 

Ezpenie  per  ton 

Velocity   per 

mile  in  feet. 

in  poundi  par  ton. 

A   MA  ti«  Wl  «  a  WW. 

per  mile  in  pence. 

hour  in  miles. 

0 

9.00 

1.00 

.500 

30.0 

2 

9.82 

.92 

.545 

«7.6' 

4 

10.64 

.85 

.591 

25.5 

6 

11.45 

.79 

.636 

23.7 

8 

12.27 

.73 

.682 

21.9 

10      . 

13.09 

.69 

'     .727 

20.7 

12 

13.91 

.65 

.n3 

19.5 

14 

14.73 

.61 

.818 

18.3 

16 

15.55 

.58 

.864 

17.4 

18 

16.36 

M 

.909 

16.5 

SO 

17.18 

.52 

.955 

15.6 

22 

18.00 

.50 

1.000 

15.0 

24 

18.82 

.48 

1.045 

14.4 

26 

19.64 

.46 

1.091 

13.8 

28 

20.45 

.44 

1.136 

13.2 

30 

21.27 

.42 

1.182 

12.6 

32 

22.09 

.41 

1.227 

12.3 

34 

22.91 

.39 

1.273 

11.7 

36 

23.73 

.88 

1.318 

11.4 

38 

24.55 

.87 

1.364 

11.1 

40 

25.36 

.35 

1.409 

IQM 

45 

27.41 

.33 

1.523 

9.9 

50 

29.45 

.31 

1.636 

9.3 

55 

31.50 

.29 

1.750 

8.7 

60 

33.55 

.27 

1.862 

7.1 

John  Hbrapath. 

Kensingionj 

■/tme,  1835. 
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[ExtT*eta  froM  k  oonuaaniotiim  to  the  Londcm  lfe«huici'  Ihguki^] 
Dagluh'i  Prize  RaiU  and  PedettaU.  I  herewith  lend  joa  drawinn  of 
my  parallel  rail  and  joint  and  iatermediate  pedestali,  with  the  moae  of 
fattening  tbem  to  the  atone  blocks  or  sleepers,  and  also  aty  method  of  kejing 
the  raiU  into  their  respective  pedestal;  for  all  which  I  obtained  the  pnmiim 
latelj  offered  by  the  London  and  Birrainghin)  Railway  Directors,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mode  of  fastening  the  pedestals  to  the  stone  blocks,  whid) 
the  Committee  of  reference  are  said  to  have  thoaght  inferior  to  the  lewis- 
pin  of  Mr.  Swinburn,  to  whom  the  Directors  accordin|l7  awarded  a  third 
of  the  premium.  I  have  also  added  sketches  of  certain  stodifiutioot  of 
inj  raifand  pedestals,  which  it  might  be  advisable  to  adopt  under  partico' 
lar  circumstances,  and  in  some  peculiar  localities. 

Fig.i.  Iig.i. 


Fig.  1,  is  an  end-section  of  the  parallel  rail  and  joinZ-pedestal  (tb*  pedes- 
tal where  two  ends  of  different  lengths  of  rail  roeet)j  showing  also  the 
mode  of  keying  the  rail  by  cotter  bolts.  Fig.  2,  ia  a  plan  of  the  above;  and 
Fig.  3,  a  side  section.  The  weight  SOIbs.  per  yard.  The  stone  blocks  are 
from  10  to  12  inches  thick,  and  contain  from  4  to  5  cubic  feelj  the  cotter 
bolts  are  I  inch  round. 


1^.5. 


I  have  tried  thia  form  of  rail  against  ten  other  forma  of  rail  of  the  like 
weight  per  yard  or  thereabouts,  not  only  by  actually  running  heavy  loco- 
motive engines  over  them,  but  by  means  of  the  steelyard  and  lerer,  and 
havq  always  found  that  it  will  carry  more  weight  than  any  other  with  the 
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least  deieetioB.    The  ttnipiicity  of  iti  coMtniotion,  loo,  it  grettly  in  faTor 
of  its  being  aoaiidlj  made. 

Fig.  4,  is  an  end  section  of  the  sane  jcind  of  rai],  with  tho  miermediate 
pedestalsi  and  Fig.  5,  plan  of  the  aame. 

The  joint-pedestal  is  made  of  nearly  twice  the  bearing  of  the  intemedi- 
ate  ones,  in  order  that  the  ends  may  be  the  more  eft'ectually  secured. 

Mr.  Bat  low  made  his  experiments  with  my  form  of  rail,  which  Iw  *pro- 
nounces  to  be  by  far  the  best,  and  recommends  the  mode  which  I  proposed 
of  filing  the  pedestal  to  the  stone  block,  and  not  Mr.  Stpmbttm'a^ 

Indeed^  to  all  who  are  practically  conversant  with  railways,  it  must  seem 
as  ineiplicable  as  surprising,  that  the  lewis^pin  method  should  hare  beea 
thought  worthy  of  favorablo  mention  at  all,  far  less  of  being  honoured  with 
a  premium.  Were  such  a  mode  of  fastening  adopted  (as  it  most  assuredly 
never  will),  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  concussions  from  the  passage 
of  heavy  locomotive  engioes,  at  great  velocities,  would  infallibly  split  the 
stone  to  the  depth  of  the  lewis. 

The  mode  of  fastenioo;  practised  bjr  me,  and  approved  of  by  Mr.  Barlow, 
consists,  as  will  be  partly  seen  from  inspection  of  the  figures,  in  inserting 
plain  cotter  bolts  through  the  stone,  and  countersinking  the  hole  up  from 
the  tKittom  for  the  space  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  point  of  the  bolt  to  drop  below  the  base  of  the  pedestal.  I  first 
tried  screw-bolts,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  them  in  consequence  of  the 
Dttts  getting,  through  corrosion,  so  fast  to  the  bolts  as  to  twist  the  l)olt-end8 
o4f  before  they  would  unscrew.  Fifteen  years^  experience  has  now  satisfi^ 
ed  me  that  the  plain  cotter  bolt  is  the  only  one  that  will  answer. 

Mr.  Barlow,  speaks  of  this  method  of  fastening  as  if  it  were  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  VIgnoles.  But  how  he  should  have  fallen  into  such  a  mistake, 
1  cannot  comprehend;  for  it  was  not  only  fully  shown  in  the  models  I  sent 
In  to  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Directors,  but  the  advantages 
of  it  were  particularly  dwelt  upon  id  the  letter  which  accompanied  them. 
To  place  this  beyond  all  doubt,  I  will  here  repeat  those  passages  of  my 
letter  which  relate  to  this  point:-— 

'«The  pedestal  for  the  joint  I  would  particularly  recommend  to  be  fasten- 
ed to  the  sleeper  with  cotter  bolts;  I  would  also  prefer  fastening  all  the 
intermediate  ones  in  like,  manner,  though  they  would  answer  to  be  well 
nailed  in  the  usual  way,  bat  much  better  with  cotter  bolts,  as  you  then 
derive  the  greatest  effect  from  the  parallel  rail,  by  keeping  every  pedestal 
firmly  down.  If  only  nailed,  this  may  prevent  the  intermediate  pedestals 
becoming  fulcrums,  in  which  case  the  fibres  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
rail  are  not  called  into  tension  in  the  same  ratio  with  those  on  the  under 
side  of  the  rail,  immediately  between  the  pedestals,  while  the  locomotive 
or  any  other  heavy  carriages  are  passing  along  the  line." 

Affain:— 

<^  i  prefer  the  mode  of  fastening  the  pedestals  with  cotter  bolts  as  by  far 
the  most  effectual  for  general  use;  if  even  they  have  to  be  fastened  with 
smaller  bolts  (say  Iths  diameter),  more  especially  when  they  can  be  thus 
secared  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  if  fastened  by  nails.  The  holes  for  the  small 
bolts  can  be  drilled  through  the  stone  sleepers  for  less  than  the  large  holes 
necessary  to  receive  the  wooden  plugs;  and  the  small  bolt  and  cotter  will 
only  cost  a  trifle  more  than  the  nail  and  wood  plugs,  as  both  the  bolts  and 
cotters  can  be  made  by  a  machine  for  that  purpose." 

Mr.  Yignoles,  though  he  certainly  did  not  suggest  the  use  of  the  cotter 
bolt,  bas  done  me  the  honour  to  cause  it  to  be  adopted  in  the  construction 
of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway,  instead  of  the  nails  or  spikes  com- 
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Mr.  Barlow  makes  some  very  forcible  obsenrations  on  the  importance  of 
exact  fitting  and  fastening;  bat  to  show  yon  that  all  practical  men  have  not 
been  so  indifferent  to  these  matters  as  Mr.  Barlow  imagines,  I  will,  witili 
your  leave,  make  another  short  extract  from  my  letter  to  the  I^ondon  and 
Birmingham  Railway  Directors,  which  has  an  immediate  bearing  npoo  thii 
part  of  the  subject:— 

^I  am  quite  sure  a  velocity  of  from  50  to  60  miles  per  hour  may  be 
obtained  upon  a  well-constructed  railway,  with  greater  safety  than  one  of 
20  miles,  upon  any  of  the  present  lines  yet  in  operation;  not  only  frooi 
their  having  too  light  a  rail  and  ill-constructed  pedestal,  but  from  the  node 
of  fixing  them,  especiaUy  at  thejainis^  which  is  the  great  cause  of  so  nsch 
deflection  and  sudden  action,  both  vertically  and  horizontally^— «so  that  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  make  a  locomotive  engine  to  staod  the  action 
they  are  subject  to  long  together. 

*'I  have  frequently  stated  to  companies,  that  every  public  railway  oogbt 
to  be  laid  down  as  accurate  and  as  firm  as  it  is  possible  for  hands  to  do 
them;  and,  when  that  is  done,  to  put  a  steam  engine  upon  them  to  plane 
the  surface,  the  same  as  we  do  our  slide  rails/' 

I  must  also  use  the  freedom  to  observe  that,  correct  as  Mr.  Barlow-s 
views  are,  of  the  importance  of  executing  all  railways  in  the  best  possible 
style  of  workmanship,  he  shows  in  nearly  all  that  regards  the  details,  great 
want  of  practical  knowledge.  Speaking  of  keying  the  rails  to  the  pedes- 
tals, he  says,  that  ^^if  the  rails  and  chairs  be  not  permanently  fixed  to  each 
other  by  direct  means,  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted  by  indirect  means,  viz. 
by  cotter  keys  or  wedges,  for  either  these  will  hold  the  rail  to  the  chair,  or 
they  will  not ;  if  they  do  hold  fast,  they  produce  all  the  mischief  whicb 
permanent  fixing  would  occasion;  and  if  they  draw,  then  they  do  no  good, 
although  they  may  still  do  mischief.*'  Now,  if  the  Professor  ever  had  as 
opportunity  of  carefully  watching  for  a  summer's  day  the  passing  of  heavj 
steam  carrisges  and  long  trains  of  other  heavy  carriages  over  a  rei(> 
way,  he  would  never  have  ventured  such  a  statement.  He  woald 
have  witnessed,  that  it  is  scarcely  in  the  power  of  man  to  fasten  tbc 
rails  permanently  to  the  pedestals.  Aware  of  the  impracticability  of 
doing  so,  I  do  not  allow  the  D  key  proposed  by  me  (see  fig.  1),  when 
used  to  key  the  rail  to  the  jotnZ-pedestal,  to  be  driven  wirh  more  thsn 
a  single«hand  hammer;  and  also  stop  it  at  its  place  when  d%  iven,  the  key 
being  here  merely  intended  to  act  as  a  steadiment  to  the  rail.  For  before 
a  locomotive  engine  or  heavy  train  has  passed  twice  over  the  rails,  the  whole 
of  the  keys  give  or  yield  of  necessity  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  rails 
to  expand  or  contract  more  than  what  they  really  do«  or  are  subject  to,  from 
the  differences  of  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed.  With  respect, 
however,  to  the  intermediate  pedestals  of  the  five-ysrd  rails,  the  more 
soundly  they  are  keyed  to  the  rail  the  better,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  pedes- 
tal by  over-driving  the  key,  as  there  is  more  latitude  in  the  holes  through 
the  base  of  the  pedestals  where  the  bolts  pass,  than  would  compensate  for 
treble  the  expansion  and  contraction  the  rails  are  subject  to.  Besides,  eacli 
of  the  holes  drilled  through  the  stone  blocks  upon  which  the  pedeatals  rest, 
is  drilled  ith  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  bolts,  and  the 

Sedestals  can  never  be  so  hard  cottered  down  to  the  surface  of  the  stone 
ut  what  they  will  give  a  little.  All  difficulties  on  this  head  I  got  com- 
pletely over  several  years  back,  in  both  wrought  and  cast-iron  railwajs 
which  have  been  laid  under  my  direction.  1  could  refer  Mr.  Barlow  \o 
several  miles  of  railway  which  have  been  worked  for  years,  and  remain  at 
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I     present  perfectly  firm  without  the  least  dittortiony  either  yerticall j  or  hori* 
I    zontttllj. 

Again:  notwithstanding  Mr.  Barlow  has  actually  proved  by  experiment 

,    that  the  parallel  rail  is  superior  to  the  parabolic,  or  fish-bellied  rail,  and 

i.    has  taken  some  pains  to  show  the  neutral  axis,  which  has  little  or  nothing 

to  do  with  the  best  form  of  rail|  yet  he  has  forgotten  to  point  out  one  of 

(    the  most  essential  advantages  which  the  parallel  rail  has  over  the  parabolic 

.    rail,  as  I  have  frequently  proved  by  the  steelyard-lever.     I  have  found  that 

,    bv  holding  the  ends  of  the  rails  firmly  down,  at  the  joint-pedestal  especi- 

;.    all  J,  the  parallel  rail  of  fifty  pounds  per  yard  will  carry  upwards  of  a  ton 

more,  with  the  same  deflection,  than  the  ends  will  do  if  they  are  allowed  to 

i    rise,  which  they  will  of  course  do,  if  the  end-pedestals  are  merely  nailed 

.    down  in  the  bad  and  ineffectual  manner  hitherto  usual,  namely,  by  common 

nails  or  spikes.    When  the  rails  are  kept  firmly  down  by  proper  means,  the 

,    intermediate  pedestals  become  so  many  fulcrums,  and  the  tension  of  the 

,    fibres  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  rail  is  called  into  play;  as  will  be  readily 

understood  from  inspection  of  the  following  diagram,  in  which  A  A  repre- 

/^     /r\  sents  the  points  of  tension,  and  B  B 

I  A.^  \PJ    KPJiL  the  points  of  deflection. 

,    u        u        ii  U         U    — 4J       f  perceive  further  from  Mr.  Barlow's 

^         '  experiments,  that  he  considers  that  the 

best  rail  for  strength  ought  to  be  from  4|  to  4i  inches  deep,  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  surface.    I  am  quite  confident,  however,  that  it  will  be  found 
^   that  the  best  form  of  wrought  iron  rail  ought  not  to  exceed  Si  inches  deep, 
,   or  4  inches  at  most;  for  by  making  the  rail  higher,  not  only  will  the  pedes- 
tal be  much  weakened,  but  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  holding  the 
pedestals  firm  on  their  base,  by  cotter  bolts  or  any  thing  else,  more  par- 
ticularly at  the  shunts  and  curvatures  of  the  line  of  railway,  and  even  the 
stone  blocks  will  be  continually  shaken.    It  is  well  known  in  practice, 
that  the  lower  any  rail  and  pedestal  can  be  kept,  the  less  is  the  destruction 
in  them,  and  the  less  the  action  on  the  foundation  upon  which  the  stone 
blocks  are  placed.     It  is  also  equally  well  known,  that  a  sufllcient  wrought 
iron  rail  can  be  made  of  the  depth  I  have  stated,  (namely,  S|  or  4  inches), 
to  resist  the  action  of  a  locomotive  of  12  to  14  tons  weight,  at  a  speed  of 
40  or  50  miles  per  hour,  (or  even  more  if  necessary,)  if  it  is  properly  laid 
and  adjusted. 

I  find  that  the  different  railway  companies  are  now  going  to  have  their 
rails  manufactured  to  weigh  as  much  as  60lbs.  per  single  yard.  The  addi- 
tional lOlbs.  per  yard,  ought,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  be  employed 
partly  to  strensthen  the  lower  edge  and  make  it  rest  more  firmly  on  its 
basis,  and  partly  to  increase  the  width  of  the  upper  surface;  both  in  the 
manner  shown  in  fig.  6,  which  is  a  sectional  view  of  what  I  consider  the 
best  form  of  a  rail  of  this  weight.  My  object  in  these  modifications,  is  to 
increase  the  adhesion  of  the  locomotive-engines,  as  well  as  to  give  a  little 
more  bearing  on  the  peripheries  of  their  wheels,  in  order  to  make  them  last 
longer. 

I  understand  the  Directors  of  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Railway 
(the  Grand  Junction),  have  recently  given  an  order  for  one  or  two  thousand 
tons  of  parallel  rails,  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  which  are  both  alike. 
Now,  the  fact  is,  that  twelve  months  ago,  I  gave  one  of  their  engineers  a 
set  of  drawings,  of  rails  and  pedestals,  of  a  variety  of  forms,  ana  this  was 
one  of  them.  And  in  my  letter  to  the  Directors  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
VoL.  XYIlLi^No.  4 OoTOBBB,  1836.  24 
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niDghain  Railway,  before  quoted  from,  I  also  expressly  made  nentm  of 
this  form  of  rail,  as  one  that  might  be  employed;  but  pointed  oat,  at  die 
same  time  certain  objections  to  its  use,  which  restrained  me  from  propowig 
it  for  adoption*    Mr  words  were  these: — 

**l  have  hesitated  with  myself,  whether  or  not  to  make  a  pattern  with 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  exactly  alike,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  either  side, 
in  case  the  former  should  prove  a  little  unsound  in  any  part,  which  has 
hitherto  been  frequently  the  case,  especially  at  the  ends,  as  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  more  metallic  material  that  can  be  brought  to  the  lower  side, 
adds  considerable  strength  to  the  rails;  but  as  you  seem  disposed  not  to 
exceed  50lbs.  per  single  yard,  a  little  would  be  lost  in  the  depth  and  height 
of  the  rail.  Allow  roe  to  assure  you,  that  no  public  railway  company  will 
ever  regret  having  sufficient  strength  in  the  rails  at  the  beginning,  aod  that 
they  ought  not,  by  any  means,  to  confine  themselves  to  a  pound  or  two  id 
the  yard,  in  order  to  make  the  work  as  complete  and  substantial  as  possible 
at  the  commencement.  But,  as  it  is,  after  mature  consideration,  and  takin| 
every  thing  into  question,  I  prefer  the  models  I  have  furnished  (Nos.  8  and 
9),  as  the  keys  will  be  more  effectual." 

Fig.  8,  is  a  section  of  the  form  of  rail  that  I  recommended,  and  would 
still  recommend,  for  adoption  where  it  is  desired  to  construct  it,  so  that  it 
may  be  inverted  if  necessary.  It  is  what  I  call  a  *^fancy  rail,"  but  ought  to 
weigh  at  least  55  lbs.  per  yard. 

Where  a  railway  is  intended  for  loco- 
fig*  8.  lig,  9.  motive  engines  of  only  from  eight  to 

ten  tons  weight,  a  rail  of  the  form  re- 
presented in  fig.  9,  and  weighing  onlj 
45  lbs.  per  yard,  will  be  found  to  an- 
swer sufficiently  well. 

For  America,  where  they  have  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  stone  blocks^  and 
are  in  the  custom  of  fixing  their  rails  on 
wooden  sleepers  of  lengths  varying  froa 
SO  to  50  feet,  secured  by  cross  sleepers,  the  best  form  of  rail  is  that  shown 
in  fig.  7.  I  have  been  informed  by  American  engineers  that  they  can  get 
plenty  of  a  hard  durable  timber,  very  suitable  for  the  purpose,  for  little 
more  than  the  expense  of  cutting  it  down  in  the  forests,  and  sending  it  to 
the  saw  mills  to  be  cut  into  scantlings  fit  for  immediate  use;  and  that  a 
railway  bed  of  this  description  will  last  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Some- 
times they  lay  their  rails  on  cross  sleepers  only,  dispensing  with  the  side 
pieces.  Several  orders  for  rails  of  the  form  above  referred  to,  are  now 
executing  under  my  inspection  for  railway  companies  in  America. 

Load  Slech.  Mait. 

JBerginU  Patent  BaUway  Buffing  JJpparatus.  Immediately  after  com* 
mencine  the  traffic  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  (the  first  on 
which  long  trains  of  carriages  were  moved  by  locomotive  en^nes  at  high 
velocities),  it  was  found  that  every  time  a  train  was  put  in  motion  or 
stopped,  violent  concussions  took  place  between  the  several  carriages, 
equally  disagreeable  to  the  passengers  and  destructive  to  the  carriages 
themselves.  These  concussions  arose  from  the  following  cause:  viz.  by 
reason  of  the  inertia  of  all  heavy  bodies,  the  same  engine  power  which 
would  be  adequate  to  draw  a  given  load  along  a  railway  at  any  required 
speed,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  start  the  same  load  from  a  state  of  rest; 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  connect  the  several  carriages  by  chains  of 
some  considerable  length,  say  three  or  four  feet,  by  which  arrangement  the 
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inertia  of  the  train  wasi  as  it  were,  divided  into  as  roanj  parts  as  there  were 
carriages,  and  these  seyeral  parts  being  each  within  the  power  of  the 
engine,  were  overcome  in  succession;  but  as  the  first  carriage  would  have 
attained  a  certain  amount  of  velocity  when  the  connecting  chain  came  to 
pull  the  second,  this  second  must  of  course  be  at  once  dragged  from  rest 
into  motion  at  a  speed  nearly  equal  to  that  already  acquired  by  the  first, 
and  so  on  through  the  entire  train.  Now  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  mechanics  teaches  that  the  concussions  already  mentioned 
were  the  necessary  result  of  the  action  described;  the  same  principle 
(inertia)  produced  the  same  effects  at  stopping  a  train,  and  also  at  every 
change  in  the  relative  velocities  of  the  individual  carriages  when  in  motion; 
and  aa  the  force  of  these  shocks  was  dependent  on  the  velocities,  the 
greater  the  speed  of  traveling  the  more  violent  they  became. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of  was  to  provide  a  means 
by  which  the  full  amount  of  motion  acquired  by  any  part  of  the  train 
should  be  gradually,  not  instantaneously,  communicatedi  to  the  other  parts; 
th«  elasticity  of  a  spring  was  a  suitable  means,  and  an  apparatus  was 
accord inely  added  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  passenger  coaches,  a 
sketch  ofwhich  is  annexed,  and  which  has  been  termed  a  buffing-apparatus. 


This  apparatus  is  complex  and  consequently  expensive;  it  also  requires 
to  be  very  strong,  as  on  a  little  consideration  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
spring-bars,  levers,  and  frame  of  the  first  carriage  have  to  bear  the  resist- 
ance of  the  entire  train;  a  very  rigid  spring  is  therefore  necessary,  the 
range  of  action  of  which  is,  of  course,  very  limited*  (in  practice  not  exceed- 
ing a  few  inches,)  consequently  the  concussions,  although  much  diminished, 
are  still  very  considerable.  The  apparatus  being  attached  to  the  carriage- 
frame,  which  is,  of  course,  supported  on  bearing  springs,  it  rises  and  falls 
according  to  the  load;  whence  it  constantly  occurs,  from  the  carriages  beins 
tmeaually  weighted,  that  the  buffer-heads,  opposed  to  each  other,  and  which 
by  nght  should  be  at  the  same  level,  vary  by  nearly  their  own  diameter, 
hence,  in  the  event  of  a  violent  blow,tne  bars  to  which  they  are  fastened 


^ 


are  almost  certain  either,  to  be  bent  so  as  not  to  plav  in  their  sockets, 
vfaereby  the  whole  apparatus  becomes  inoperative;  or  else  to  be  broken  off, 
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(raeh  we  bare  found  to  be  the  case  in  every  instance  when  an  nnoiullj 
serera  blow  took  place).  After  the  apparatus  described  was  added  ta  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  carriages,  it  was  found  that  the  train  do  longer 
prooeeded  in  a  steadj  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  rails,  but  that  eadi 
carriage  had  acquired  a  very  considerable  lateral  motion,  by  which  the 
flanges  of  the  wheels  were  constantly  striking  or  rubbine  ai^inst  the  rails, 
so  as  to  cause  a  considerable  increased  resistance  from  side  fricUon;  indeed, 

on  looking  '^'®''tL5  ^'^'^  ^^  *^^  ^^  ^*S^^  carriages,  the  serpentine  motion  is 
very  striking.  The  cause  of  this  unsteady  motion  will  be  evident,  when 
we  recollect  that  the  point  from  which  each  carriage  is  drawn  is  in  one 
direction,  the  centre,  and  in  the  other  the  after  extremity.  These  consid- 
erations, the  result  of  numerous  careful  examinations  of  the  carriages  oa 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  previous  to  ordering;  our  own^  led 
me  to  seek  for  a  remedy;  as  on  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway,  ao  very 
large  a  proportion  of  the  traffic  of  which  would  be  passengers,  the  extent 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  anticipate,  but  which  must  of  necessity  be 
immense,  it  became  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  attain,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  most  perfect  comfort  and  security,  and  also  to  reduce  as 
inuch  as  possible  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  numerous  csrriages  which  the 
company  must  provide.  The  apparatus  which  I  designed,  and  which  has 
been  successfully  applied  to  thirty-five  of  our  carriages  may  be  thas 
described. 

A   slight  frame  of  sheet-iron,  consisting  of  two  similar  plates^  three 
inches  apsrt,  each  about  -^  thick,  secured  together  by  rivets,  rests  oa 
turned  bearings  on  the  centres  of  the  axles;  a  single  bar  B  ([  have  used 
a  welded  iron  tube  of  -f^  inches  thick  and  three  inches  diameter,  as  being 
the  stiflest),  the  entire  length  of  the  carriage,  and  extending  about  two  feet 
beyond  each  end,  passing  through  an  oblong  hole  about  three    inches 
wide    and    nine    inches    long,  is  supported  on  this   frame  by   rollers, 
allowing  it  to  be  moved  lengthwise  with  great  facility;  on  this  tube  or  har 
B  is  placed  at  either  end  (within  the    framing  of  the  carriage)   about 
four  feet  of  spiral  springs,  D,  of  graduated  strengths;  one  end  of  each 
of  these  sets  of  springs  rests  against  a  strong  collar  or  boss,  E,  fixed  to 
the  bsr  or  tube,  and  the  other  end  against  a  small  box  of  iron,  attached 
to    the    frame  and   furnished  with  one  of  the  rollers  previously    men- 
tioned, also   with    two    friction   rollers    projecting  a  little  beyond    its 
surface,   and    resting  against   the   inner  side  of  the  carriage-frame  end. 
To  each  extremity  of  the  tube  B  B  is  attached  a  buffer  head,  by  means  of 
a  bar  of  iron,  passing  through  B  B,  and  furnished  with  a  nut  and  screw 
at  each  end;  immediately  within  the  buffer  head,  and  resting  against  it,  is 
a  bar  of  iron,  for  attaching  the  carriages  together.     It  will  be  observed, 
that  this  apparatus, ' Jiog  loosely  on  the  axles,  is  perfectly  independent  of 
the  frame  work  of  the  carriage,  which  is  supported  in  the  usual  manner  on 
bearing   springs,   and,  in    consequence  of   the   oblong    holes    rises    or 
falls  according  ^to  the  load,  without  affecting  the  buffing-apparatus.     The 
action  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows: — The  train  being  to  be  moved  in  the 
direction  of  the  upper  arrow,  the  motive  power  is  applied  and  draws 
orward    the   central    tube  B  B,   thereby  compressing  the  springs   D 
between  the  boss  E  and  the  friction  roller-box  which  rests  against  the 
end  of  the  carriage-frame,  without  moving  this  latter  until  the  elastic  force 
of  the  compressed  springs  becomes  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance 
presented  by  the  friction  and  inertia  of  the  carriage,  when  the  latter  begins 
to  move  forward  so  gently  aa  not  to  be  perceptible  to  persona  seated  there* 
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io;  the  second  and  each  succeieding  carriage  in  the  train  is  bj  similar  means 
brought  from  a  state  of  rest  into  motion,  as  (altogether  independent  of  the 
springs  D)  the   tube   B  B  acts  merely  as  a  simple  connecting  chain, 
rope,  or  bar,  would.    In  case  of  a  concussion  from  behind,  or  of  one 
carriage  running  against  another,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  resistance 
is  offered  by  the  furthest  end,  the  effect  being  to  drive  the  tube  B  B  forward, 
compressing  the  springs  at  the  remote  end ;  and  the  carriage  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  blow  until  (as  in  drawing  the  train^  the  elasticity  communi- 
cated to  the  springs  overpowers  the  inertia  of  tne  carriage,  which  then 
begins  to  move,  actuated  by  a  force  just  sufficient  to  start  it;  any  ordinary 
velocity  might  be  thus,  theoretically,  resisted  by  sufficient  length  of  spring, 
without  any  strain  or  violence  to  the  carriage  receiving  the  blow;  but,  prac- 
tically, the  springs  are  limited  to  about  four  feet,  allowing  a  range  of  action 
of  about  two  feet,  beginning  to  be  compressed  by  a  force  equal  to  about 
twenty  pounds,  and  presenting  a  gross  resistance  to  entire  compression  of 
upwards  of  two  tons,  and  which  have  been  found  sufficient  for  aii  practical 
purposes.    It  will,  be  observed,  that  as  the  springs  of  each  carriage  act 
totally  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  all  the  carriages  in  the  train, 
except  that  to  which  they  are  attached,  each  has  but  to  bear  its  own  share 
of  the  resistance,  the  sum  of  which  is  made  up  of  the  separate  resistances 
of  all  the  springs  acted  on:  thus,  if  one  set  offers  a  resistance  equal  to  two 
tons  receding  through  two  feet,  and  that  there  be  ten  carriages  in  the  train, 
the  gross  resistance  to  a  concussion  would  be  equal  to  twenty  tons  through 
two    feet ;  and  if  the  buffer-heads  of  each  carriage  were  in  contact,  this 
great  amount  of  resistance  would  be  opposed  without  the  carriages  being 
necessarily  moved  forward  as  in  the  case  of  any  obstruction  on  the  rails, 
or  any  of  them  bearing  more  than  two  tons.    On  the  contrary,  in  the  other 
apparatus,  supposing  each  spring  also  to  resist  a  force  of  two  tons,  and  to 
recede,  as  is  the  case  in  practice,  about  eight  inches,  each  spring  being 
acted  on  by  all  that  preceded  it,  the  resistance  off*ered  by  a  train  of  ten  car- 
riages would  be  but  equal  to  two  tons  through  ten  times  the  space  each 
separate  springe  moved,  or  10x8ss80  inches,  or  six  feet  eight  inches;  con- 
sequently the  first  and  each  succeeding  carriage  would,  to  enable  all  the 
springs  to  act,  be  forced  through  a  space  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  spaces 
through  which  the  separate  springs  act;  thus  the  first  carriage  of  the  ten 
would  be  forced  through  eight  inches  for  each  of  the  remaining  nine  car- 
riages, or  in  all  six  feet,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  difference  of  the 
effect  in  the  two  cases.     Experiments  have  been  tried  on  this  railway,  by 
placing  a  single  carriage,  fitted  with  the  new  apparatus,  on  the  rails,  and 
running  an  engine  and  tender  against  it  with  a  velocity  of  six  to  seven  miles 
an  hour,  without  producing  any  injurious  effect.     I  have  more  than  once  sat 
in  a  carriage  so  struck,   without  sustaining  any  injury,  or  other  effect, 
greater  than  is  felt  on  starting  a  train  of  carriages  fitted  with  the  old  appa- 
ratus. 

Another  effect  which  has  been  realised  by  the  adoption  of  this  apparatus, 
is  a  perfectly  steady  forward  motion  in  the  trains,  whereby  verj  much  of 
the  side  friction  of  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  against  the  rails  is  avoided; 
and  instead  of  that  undulating,  lateral  motion  previously  described,  all  the 
carriages  constituting  the  train  move  forward  in  a  steady  path,  as  if  they 
had  not  the  power  of  motion  independent  of  each  other.  Carriages  are 
hereby  rendered  much  less  liable  to  go  off*  the  rails,  and  can  be  pushed 
before  the  eneine  in  case  of  necessity  with  far  greater  confidence  and  less 
liability  to  accident;  as  although  the  impulse  is  given  to  the  central  bar  from 
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behindf  yet  it  ia  obvioas  the  carriage  ia  acted  opon  from  the  front,  preciiely 
aa  it  woald  be  if  drawn  in  the  aame  direction.  I  have  frequently,  dnring 
oar  experimental  triala  before  opening  the  railwajr,  propelled  one  and  two 
carriagea  in  thia  manner  at  a  Telocity  of  thirty  milea  per  hour  with  perfect 
aafety.  The  diminution  of  aide  friction  neceaaarily  diminiabea  the  power 
reqaiaite  to  draw  a  train:  the  amount  of  aaving  in  tbiareapect  I  have  aayet 
been  unable  to  aacertain  experimentally  with  aufficient  accuracy  to  atate  in 
thia  place;  I  hare,  howcTer,  ascertained  that  it  ia  very  considerable. 

One  other  object,  of  no  trifling  importance  to  a  concern  like  the  Dublia 
and  Kingstown  Railway,  which  must  have  an  exceedingly  large  stock  of 
carriagea,  ia  also  effected ;  namely,  a  diminution  of  first  cost  of  between 
50/!.  and  60JL  per  carriage. 

In  describing  the  figures,  I  omitted  to  state  that  aa  the  entire  reaiatanceto 
the  action  of  the  springs  D  is  on  the  ends  of  the  carriage^fratDe,  the 
centre  of  each  is  armed  with  a  atrong  plate  of  iron,  about  fifteen  iDches 
squarct  through  which  pass  the  tension  rods  N  N  to  the  outer  angles  of  the 
oppoaite  ends  of  the  frame;  consequently  these  rods  receive  the  entire  force 

of  the  springs.      L0Bd.Mccli.Maf. 

DuenpHon  of  a  new  method  of  forming  a  7%e  to  a  roof,  where  a  dirtd 
:  T\e  from  WaU  Piaie  to  Wall  Plate  cannot  be  introduced.    By  W.    Cmxi, 
Esq.,  Architect.    Fig.  214,  is  a  plan  which  1  have  found  answer  well  as 
a  tie  to  a  roof,  where  a  direct  tie  from  plate  to  plate  could  not  be  intro- 
duced; and,  as  far  as  I  know^  it  is 
Hg.  214.  original.     I   introduced    it    in   Ibii 

neighborhood  in  the  roof  of  a  cot- 
tage, in  a  case  where  the  walls, 
having  been  carried  up  about  four 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  attic 
story,  a  direct  tie  across  the  haild- 
iDg  would  ha?e  prevented  tbe 
commuDication  from  one  room  to 
he  other. 

Id  the  figure,  a  truss  on  the  aos* 

pension  principle   is  formed   by  a 

bar  of  iron  (about  three-qoartera  of 

an  inch  in  diameter),  which  passes 

over  the   collar  of  the  atraioiog 

beam  a,  through  a  mortise  in  the 

tie  b»  and  down  through  the  floor-joist  at  c,  and  is  tightened  with  a  nat  and 

screw  at  each  end. 

KmgBgate  Street ^  Wveicheeterj  Aprils  1835.  LoBd.AKUiae.M«c. 
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HdUeyU  Comet.  The  comet  of  1835,  when  it  came  in  1456,  waa  encono- 
tered  by  the  anathemaa  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  headed  by  the  Pope. 
Dismayed  at  once  by  the  proffreas  of  the  Turica  and  the  progreaa  of  tlie 
comet,  Calixtus  included  them  ooth  in  the  same  prayer  of  conjuration  order- 
ed to  be  said  in  all  the  churches. 
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It  came  tgpiin  id  155 1,  tnd  foimd  America  discoTeredf  printiag  inrented 
and  in  general  ase,  and  the  reformation  begun.* 

1607  again  completed  its  cycle.  And  now  the  Ccptmican  sjstem  had 
been  published  to  the  world;!'  the  telescope  had  been  discovered;  uaiileo  and 
Kepler  had  been  bom,  and  had  probab!  j  laid  the  foundations  of  their  dti« 
coveriesy  the  one  in  mechanicsi  and  the  other  in  astronomy. 

Next  came  1 682  and  the  comet,  and  the  laws  of  motion  were  ascertained 
and  published  to  the  world;  the  discoveries  of  Kepler  were  made,  and  New* 
tonliad  built  up  upon  them  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation. 

1759  was  to  be  the  next  period  of  its  appearance,  and  its  coming  was 
now,  for  the  first  time,  foreseen,  Halley,  afterwards  Savilian  Professor  at 
Oxford,  having  undertaken  to  calculate  the  orbits  of  different  comets  which 
bad,  up  to  that  time,  been  observed,  presented,  in  1705,  to  the  Royal  Society^ 
a  work  called  Comeiographiaj  in  which  he  predicted:):  the  return  of  the 
comet  of  1688  in  1758,  an  announcement  received  in  those  days  with  no 
little  surprise  and  interest.  It  was,  however,  immediately  foreseen  by 
astronomers,  that  the  path  of  this  comet  would  be  disturbed  by  the  attract 
tion  of  the  planet  Jupiter.  Lalande  and  Clairaut  undertook  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  this  disturbance.  The  work  was  one  of  enormous  labour, 
which  they  would  never  have  undertaken,  as  Lalande  himself  admits,  had  not 
assistance  been  rendered  to  them  (strange  to  say)  by  a  lady.  To  Madame 
Lepaute,  the  wife  of  a  celebrated  watch-maker  in  Paris,  was  assigned  a 
principal  portion  of  their  calculations,  and  to  that  lady  is  due  a  principal 
share  in  their  success.  ^<  During  six  months  we  calculated  from  mornine 
till  night,  even  during  meals,"  says  Lalande.  They  determined  the  actual 
perturbations,  during  150  years,  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  they  arrived 
finally,  at  the  conclusion,  that  its  coming  would  be  delayed  no  less  than 
518  days  by  the  attraction  of  Jupiter,  and  100  more  days  by  Saturn.  The 
time  of  its  perihelion  passage§  was  thus  brought  to  13th  April,  1759:  it 
was,  nevertheless,  stated  that  errors  might  have  been  made  amounting  to  a 
month  either  wajr. 

These  conclusions  Clairaut  published  to  the  world  in  November,  1758, 
when  astronomers  had  already  begun  to  look  for  the  comet.  It  was  first 
seen  by  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Palitzch^  near  Dresden,  on  December  25, 
1758,  and  at  Paris,  on  January  21,  1759.  It  passed  its  perihelion  on 
March  13,  1759,  just  one  month  after  the  time  predicted. 

The  comet  of  1759  was  next  to  complete  its  orbit  in  1835;  and  of  its 
appearance  in  that  year  an  account  will  shortly  be  given,  when  we  shall 
first  have  answered  two  questions,  which  will,  no  doubt,  have  suggested 
themselves  to  every  one  who  has  read  so  far  of  this  paper.  They  are 
these: 

The  comet  of  1835  was,  in  its  last  revolution,  influenced  appreciably  by 
the  attractions  of  the  four  planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn.  Uranus,  and  the  Earth, 
and  of  course  by  the  attraction  of  the  Sun;  and  MM.  Damoiseau  and 
Pont^coulant,  severally  and  independently,  undertook  the  task  of  calcula* 
ting  their  amount,  and,  separately,  completed  it.  M.  Pont^coulant  found 
that  the  action  of  Jupiter  would,  as  compared  with  the  last  revolution  of 


*  This  time  is  wasaccoiately  observed  by  one  Apian,  a  Professor  of  mathematies,  at 
Inglestadt 

t  The  great  work  of  Copemicos,  De  BevoluHonibut,  was  published  in  1543* 

^  His  words,  translated,  are,  ''  Hence  I  dare  venture  to  foretel  that  it  will  return 
•gun  in  1758." 

§  TUs  term  win  be  explained  in  the  coone  of  this  paper. 
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the  comet*  on  the  whole  accelerate  it  135.34  dajs;  that  of  Satam,  retard 
it  51.53  dayg;  that  of  Uranus,  retard  it  6.or  dajs;  and  that  of  the  Earth, 
11.7  days.  The  principle  portion  of  the  influence  of  the  Earth  on  its 
motions,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  year  1759,  or  the  very  beginning  of  its 
revolution,  at  which  time  it  passed  very  near  the  Earth. 

Allowance  being  made  for  these,  the  whole  period  of  the  comet^a  last 
revolution  was  brought  to  27937  days,  and  counting  from  the  13th  of 
March,  1759,  when  it  last  passed  through  its  perihelion,  or  nearest  extrem- 
ity of  its  orbit  to  the  sun,  this  brought  its  next  perihelion  passage  to  the 
13th  of  November,  1835.*  At  the  same  time  M.  Pont^coolant  expressly 
stated,  that  there  might  be  an  error  of  a  few  days  in  this  time,  and  aaaignd 
as  a  proximate  cause  of  such  an  error,  a  possible  incorrectness  in  the 
assumed  masses  of  some  of  the  planets.  His  words  are,  <*we  most  here 
once  more  repeat,  that  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  time  announced  for  the 
comet^s  return  to  its  perihelion  may  not  be  in  error  some  days."  Else- 
where he  says,  ^  Thus  then  it  is  conciunve  that  about  themiddte  t^  Novem- 
ber, 1835,  the  passage  of  the  comet  through  its  perihelion  will  take  plaee.^ 

We  next  compare  the  results  with  the  predictions.  It  had  bees 
announced  that  the  comet  would  probably  be  visible  during  the  first  days 
of  August.  li  was  seen  on  the  5ih  of  .August,  at  Bome^i  by  MM.  Zhtmou- 
chel  and  Ftco,  its  light  being  then  exceedingly  feeble.  But  more  than  this, 
the  precise  place  in  the  heavens  which  the  comet  would  occupj  on  every 
day  whilst  it  should  be  visible,  had  been  calculated  and  announced  before- 
hand, and  it  was  when  they  directed  their  telescope  to  that  point  in  the 
heavens  which  had  been  so  predicted  for  the  5th  of  August^  that  MM.  Lhawm- 
ehd  and  Vico  saw  it.  It  had  been  foretold  that  it  would  pass  its  perihelioa 
•n  the  13th  of  November,  that  there  might  be  an  error  of  a  few  days,  but 
that,  nevertheless,  it  certainly  would  pass  it  about  the  middle  of  Noveo- 
ber.    //  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  16th  of  November. 

It  had  been  assigned  by  M.  Pontecoulant,  as  a  reason  for  the  uncertainty 
which  he  thus  felt  in  respect  to  the  time  of  the  perihelion  passage,  amount* 
ing,  however,  only  to  a  few  days,  that  the  masses  usually  assigned  to  some 
of  the  planets  by  astronomers,  and  used  by  him  in  his  calculations,  might 
require  correction.  Of  all  the  planets,  Jupiter  exercised  the  greatest  io- 
fluence  over  the  motions  of  this  comet.  Any  error  in  the  mass  which  bad 
been  assigned  to  Jupiter,  would,  therefore,  most  affect  the  result.  Nov 
the  mass  he  had  assigned  to  Jupiter,  was  such,  that  1054  such  masses  would 
equal  the  mass  of  the  sun.  Recent  observations  have  shown,  that  the 
mass  of  Jupiter  repeated  only  1049  times,  would  equal  the  mass  of  the  sun; 
and  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  if  M.  Pontdcoidant  had  used  in  hi9  ealcu^ 
lotion  this  corrected  measurement  of  the  mass  of  Jupiter,  instead  of  that 
which  he  did  use,  it  would  have  protracted  the  predicted  time  of  the  perUie- 
Hon  passage  three  daySj  and  brought  it  to  the  16/A,  and  to  unthin  six  hours 
of  the  time  when  it  actually  took  placey-^-an  error  of  six  hours  in  a  period  tf 
seventy-six  years  !    Lond,  Maf.  Pop.  sc. 

Gas  Lighting.  On  Feb.  £8,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  after  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  gas-illumination  in  London  and  its  environs, 
Mr.  Brande  proceeded  to  details  connected  with  the  present  state  of  the 
manufacture,  illustrating  the  various  sources  of  its  extension  and  improve* 
ment.     He  began  by  adverting  to  the  curious  and  complicated  pro- 

*  M.  Damoiseau  fixed  its  perihelion  passige  to  the  4th  of  November. 

t  The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  how  pure  and  dear  is  the  atmo^hereof  Bone. 
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ducts  resnltiDg  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  pit-coal;  the  principtl 
elements  of  which  he  stated  to  be  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxjgen^and  nitrogen^ 
in  conjunction  with  sulphur  and  iron  derived  chiefly  from  pyrites;  tnese 
substances,  by  their  mutual  action  during  the  application  of  a  heat  gradu- 
ally raised  to  redness,  yield  olefiant  gas^  carburetted  hydrogen,  hydrocar* 
bonous  vapours,  naphtha,  naphthalin,  tar,  carbonic  acid  and  oxide,  cyano* 
gen,  hydrocyanic  and  sulphocyanic  acids,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia, 
and  several  of  its  salts,  water,  and  certain  other  products,  of  which  a 
copious  table  was  shown,  containing  also  a  statement  of  the  relative  pro* 
portions  of  ess,  condensible  products,  and  coke,  afforded  by  three  varieties 
of  coal.  Models  and  drawings  of  gas  apparatus  were  then  described, 
especially  as  illustrating  the  different  modes  of  setting  the  retorts;  and  the 
progress  of  the  gas  from  them  was  traced  through  the  hydraulic  main, 
where  the  tar,  water,  and  ammoniacal  liquor,  are  chiefly  deposited  to  the 
condensers,  purifiers,  and  gasometers.  Some  observations  were  then  made 
in  reference  to  the  uses  and  properties  of  the  various  products,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: — 

1.  w^tnmoniacal  Liquor.  This  was  shown  to  be  a  complicated  solution 
of  several  ammoniacal  and  cyanic  compounds  in  water.  It  is  extensively 
used  for  the  production  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  which  is  obtained  by 
saturating  it  with  muriatic  acid,  evaporating,  crystalizing,  carefully  drying 
the  crystalized  salt,  and  subliming  it  into  large  leaden  receivers.  A  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  this  salt,  prepared  by  Mr.  Leeson,  of  Greenwich,  and 
weighing  2  cwt.,  was  exhibited.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  also  prepared 
from  the  liquor;  this,  in  its  dry,  crystalline  state,  is  mixed  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  affords  carbonate  of  ammonia,  of  which  a  large  mass,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Leeson,  was  also  shown.  The  presence  of  sulphocyanic  and  hydro* 
cyanic  acid  in  the  ammoniacal  liquor  was  shown  by  saturating  it  with  muriatic 
acid,  and  adding  persulphate  of  iron:  the  detection  of  these  compounds  and 
their  application  to  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue,  Mr.  Brande  said  was 
owing  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Lowe.  This  product,  therefore,  of  the 
^as  manufacture,  once  considered  as  useless,  yields  a  variety  of  useful  and 
important  compounds,  and  has  opened  a  new  field  of  chemical  art. 

2.  Tar, — This  product  is  useful  as  a  coarse  paint,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  and  caulking  vessels:  it  is  also  more  importantly  applicable  as 
fuel  in  the  gas-works,  where,  mixed  with  water,  it  is  suffered  to  dribble  into 
the  fire;  three  gallons  of  this  mixture  per  hour  being  sufficient  to  heat. five 
retorts.  When  distilled,  it  yields  naphtha,  a  highly  volatile  and  inflamma- 
ble liquid,  which  is  occasionally  burned  in  lamps,  or  used  as  a  solvent  in 
the  manufacture  of  certain  varnishes. 

S.'Lime  Liquor. — ^This  is  the  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  through  which 
the  gas  has  been  passed,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  freeing  it  from  carbonic 
acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen:  it  is  from  time  to  time  drawn  from  the 
purifiers  and  suffered  to  subside.  The  deposit,  or  thick  portion,  is  made 
again  into  lime,  or  is  used  for  luting  the  retort-lids;  the  clear  portion  is 
pumped  into  shallow  vessels  placed  in  the  ash-pits  of  the  retort-furnaces, 
where  it  evaporates,  and  tends  to  preserve  the  bars,  probably  by  keepine 
them  cool.  Another  use,  however,  is  now  made  of  it,  as  follows: — Acid 
persulphate  of  iron  (copperas  liquor)  is  added  to  it,  which  throws  down  a 
^een  precipitate,  that  may  itself  be  used  as  a  paint,  but  which,  digested 
in  a  solution  of  potash,  vields  a  ferrocyanate  of  potash,  sufficiently  pure  to 
throw  down  Prussian  blue  from  common  copperas  liquor. 

4.  Gm.— The  specific  gravity  of  the  purified  gas,  and,  consequentlyf  its 
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compositioni  vary  considerably  at  different  periods  of  the  diatillation;  iti 
average  specific  gravity,  as  taken  from  the  gasometers,  is  0.410;  each  cubic 
foot  weighing  £40  grains.     After  some  remarks  upon  the  roanafactare  of 
gas  generally,  and  upon  the  various  forms  of  carbon,  and  other  products 
occasionally  found  in  the  retorts,  Mr.  Brande  made  some  observations  upon 
the  sources  of  the  luminosity  of  different  gases,  and  on  photometers;  and 
then  proceeded  to  details  connected  with  the  process  as  carried  on  upoa 
the  large  scale  by  the  different  companies;  stating  that  his  experience  wu 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Chartered  Gas  Company,  the  officers  of  which 
had  most  assiduously  assisted  him  in  all  inquiries  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject generally,  and  with  the  particular  object  of  the  present  inquiry;  Mr. 
Lowe,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Winsor,  had  kindly  given  him  access  to  their 
information;  and  Mr.  Crossley  had  supplied  models  of  gas-meters  and  their 
appendages,  with  much  of  the  other  apparatus  upon  the  table.     Mr.  Braude 
estimated  the  number  of  retorts  worked  by  the  above-mentioned  compaoj 
at  750;  and  assuming  them  to  be  about  one-fourth  of  the  number  emplojed 
in  London,  the  whole  amount  will  be  3,000  retorts,  of  about  15  cwt.  each; 
so  that  the  cast  iron  thus  employed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  amouot 
in  pipes  and  other  apparatus,  amounts  to  2,240  tons.    The  total  stowage 
for  gas  in  the  gasometers  of  the  chartered  company,  Mr.  Brande  estimatttl 
at  820,000  cubic  feet;  or,  for  London,  3,280,000  cubic  feet     He  said,  that 
the  number  of  burners  supplied  by  this  company  amounted  to  about  4S^O00; 
or,  for  the  whole  of  London,  to  168,000;  and,  estimating  the  consumptioa 
of  each  burner  at  five  cubic  feet  per  hour,  the  average  hourly  consumptioa 
of  gas  would  amount  to  840,000  cubic  feet;  and  taking  five  hours  per  day 
as  the  average  time  of  burning,  we  have  4,200,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  as  the 
daily  average   consumption.     Mr.  Brande  concluded  by  explaining  the 
different  checks  resorted  to  by  4he  companies  in  reference  to  the  quantity 
of  gas  produced  and  consumed;  and  by  a  description  of  the  gas-meters, 
pressure-gauges,  telUtales,  and  governors,  all  illustrated  by  a  aeries  of 
excellent  models  and  apparatus.    The  following  tables  were  exhibited,  as 
furnishing  data  and  details  connected  with  several  of  the  points  referred 
to  in  thisiecture,  together  with  some  others  which  we  have  not  room  for, 
showing  the  relative  weights  and  volumes  of  gas,  and  of  the  consamptioQ 
of  atmospheric  air  in  its  combustion:-^ 

For  the  total  annual  supply  of  gas  to  the  metropolis,  there  are  required 
200,000  chaldrons  of  coal,  yielding  2,400,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas;  the  gas 
weighing  75,000,000  lbs.  The  light  thus  produced  is  equal  to  160,000,000 
lbs.  of  mould  candles,  of  six  to  the  pound;  the  bulk  of  the  coal  is  equal  to 
10,800,000  cubic  feet,  or  400,000  cubic  yards;  or  to  a  cube  of  222  feet  ia 
tha  side^  or  of  74  yards.    ^re«nA  or  soience,  i835. 
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453.  Dry  rfocX?.— J.  Houtton,  A.  Kinman,  &,  J.  Ingraharo»  Baffalo,  N.  Y.  22 

454.  Borte  coUar9,fomiin^,^Q.  Warner  and  R.  Robinson,  Canajobarie,  N,  Y.  22 

455.  Rainntp  water.-^eBae  C.  Wood,  EuphraU,  N.  Y.  22 

456.  Fence  pickettf  cutting, — ^J.  Tichnor,  S.  Goodrick,  ii  G.  A.  Hart,  Itbaca,.      Y.  22 
45t,  StraVf  com^  &c.  cutting, — E.  Tarboz  and  C.  F.  Kneeland,  Ogden,  N.  Y.  22 

458.  Wheel  plough.— J,  G.  Ferguson,  HydesYille,  Missouri,  22 

459.  Wagon  />&«w— Stephen  Beebe,  Norwich,  Conn.  22 

460.  Cottony  aptnm'n^.— William  P.  Bray  ton,  N.  Y.  25 

461.  Chocolate^  grinding. — G.  W.  Wait,  Baltimore,  25 
46^.  Chocolate^  moulding.—G.  W.  Wait,  Baltimore,  25 

463.  Chocolate  ingredienta^  heating, — George  W.  Wait,  Baltimore,  25 

464.  Chum, — Samuel  Tyler,  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  25 

465.  Planing  machine, — P.  M.  Martz,  Marion  county,  Ind.  S5 

466.  Oven,  reflecting, — Benj.  Ames,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  25 

467.  Hair  and  oakum,picking,'^TtobeTt  B.  Lewis,  Hallowell,  Maine,  25 

468.  Cooking  atove,—GoM\d  Thorp,  N.  Y.  25 

469.  Water  heating  machine,^!},  B.  Bsrnum,  N.  Fairfield,  Conn.  25 

470.  Diotilling.-^VeitT  Swartz,  Jr.  Moncey,  Penn.  25 

471.  Cooking  stove, — Thomas  Shaw,  North  Yarmouth,  Maine,  25 

472.  Flyerafor  cotton  apinmng, — Jason  Morse,  Newtown,  Mass,  25 

473.  Water  vheel9,'^Onon  Waldo,  Newark,  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.  25 

474.  Palm  leafhatt, — Fred;  Groening,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  25 

475.  Planing  macAtntf.— Ira  Gay,  Dunstable,  N.  U.  25 

476.  Thraohing  machine. — ^Peter  Cleveland,  Yancy  mills,  Ya.  25 

477.  notary  ateam  engine, — Shepherd  Whitman,  New  Albany,  Ind.  25 

478.  Parlour  gratea, — William  Anderson,  N.  Y.  25 

479.  Boot  cramp, — Hubbard  L.  Pierce,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  ^5 

480.  Vegetable  cutter.-^Henry  Mellish,  Walpole,  N.  H.  25 

481.  Sadilea, — Benjamin  Kraf^,  Reading,  Penn.  28 

482.  Compaaa,  aurveyora, — Nathan  Bassett,  Wilmington,  Del.  2S 

483.  Harveating  macAsittf.-— H.  Moore  and  J.  Hascal).  Kalamanzo,  Mich.  28 

484.  Cara,  Rail  Road  attaching, — L.  Pickering  and  J.  Lightner,  Boston,  Mass.       28 

485.  Steam  power, — William  Avery,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  28 

486.  Power  loom, — Benjamin  Lapham,  Waterford,  N.  Y.  28 

487.  Cooking  atovea. — Sebastian  H.  Laciar,  Macungy,  Fenn.  28 

488.  Buildingat  conatructing,-^ljtwh  Knapp,  N.  Y.  28 

489.  Feathera,  ciretnn^.— Benton  P.  Coston,  Philadelphia,  28 

490.  Drawing  ibu/e.— Edmund  Richards,  Hingham,  Mass.  28 

491.  Chair,  ca»y.— Andrew  Wood,  Cbarlestown,  Va.  28 

492.  Spoona,  ca»<in^.— William  Mix,  Prospect,  Conn.  28' 

493.  Cooking  atove,—V,  F.  Perry,  Rockingham,  Vermont,  28 

494.  Plane,  rcro^twn^.— Samuel  Hedge,  Brattleboro'  Vermont,  28 

495.  Clwer  aeed,  hulling.-^J,  Hopper  and  A.  Douty,  Moresborough,  Pena.  30 

496.  Pottery,  moulding,— -J.  C.  Mendell  and  R.  B.  Ricketts,  Maysville,  Ky.  30 

497.  Mowing  machine,— John  Drummond,  Waterford,  N.  Y.  30 

498.  Leather,  glazed.—^  G.  Adams,  Decatur,  Georgia,  30 

499.  Horae power,-" John  Abbott,  South  Reading,  Mass.  30 

500.  ^»«-*tocJb.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Hebron,  Conn.  30 

501.  iSfovet.— James  Atwaier,  New  Haven,  Conn.  30 

502.  Saw  fiiJH.— Simon  Willard,  N.  Y.  30 

503.  Cultivator.— J.  S.  Eastman,  Baltimore,  30 

504.  Parlour  atove.—Beriah  Douglass,  Albany,  N.  Y.  30 

505.  Cooking  #«ow.— Beriah  Douglass,  Albany,  N.  Y.  30 

506.  Pum^.— Abraham  T.  Mixscll,  Oxford,  N.  J.  30 

507.  Ooert^ct.— Daniel  H.  Bond,  Canterbury,  Conn.  30 

508.  mdea,  wnAoirin^. —Jamea  Banks,  Dexmont,  Maine,  30 

509.  Bee  «««.— John  M.  Weeks,  Salisbury,  Vermont,  30 

510.  Sawing  atavea.'—ChuB,  M.  Keller,  Washington,  D.  C.  30 

511.  Craiitf.— Gilbert  Sherwood,  Erie,  Penn.  30 

512.  Baiaing  vets efo.*-Tobfai  Cook,  Sdtuate,  Mast.  30 

f 
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Practical  and  Theoretical  Meclianics. 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Franklin  Jnetituleof  the  State  of  Penrisylva- 
nia  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  »&rt8^  on  the  Explosion^  of  Steam 
toilers.    Part  II.,  containing  the  Generai/  Repout  of  the  Committee. 

(COHTIVUSB  VBOM  p.  132.  ) 

27.  I%r8t.    Unduly  heated  metal  may  result  from  a  deficiency  of  toaler 
within  a  boiler.    This  seems  to  be  a  frequent  and  generally  acknowledged 
source  of  explosion.    The  forciog-pump,  bj  which  a  boiler  is  supplied  with 
water^  if  at  first  well  regulated,  so  as  to  furnish  an  adequate  suppljr,  and  if 
kept  constantly  in  action  by  the  machinery,  is  subsequently  liable  to  derange- 
ment of  various  kinds.     The  valves  may  be  put  out  of  order,  the  passages 
to  or  from  the  pump  may  be  choked  by  sedimentary,  or  saline,  matter.    The 
pump  may  in  some  cases  be  heated  so  as  to  inject  steam  and  not  water. 
Any  accident  of  this  sort  will  cut  off  the  due  supply  of  water,  and  the  level 
of  that  within  the  boiler  will  be  lowered  more  or  less  rapidly.     This  will  be 
true  of  self-acting,  as  well  as  of  ordinary,  means  of  supplying  boilers.     No 
one  we  believe  has  yet  been  applied,  the  working  of  which  can,  at  all  times, 
be  t-elied  on.    There  are,  besides,  cases  in  which  the  forcing-pump  is  not  in 
action,  when  the  production  and  use,  or  waste,  of  steam  is  going  forward. 
Id  some  stationary  engines,  the  feeding  of  the  boiler  only  goes  on  at  inter* 
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yals,  and  the  due  sapply  is  therefore  dependant  on  the  attention  of  the  fire- 
man. The  same  is  true  of  steamboat  tniilers  when  the  boat  stops  tt  s 
landing)  and  indeed  the  mischief  is  frequently  increased  by  opening  the 
safety-yaWe  bj  hand,  and  allowiog  the  steam,  and  of  coarse  the  water,  to 
waste  freely.  By  an  'approximate  calculation*  it  may  be  seen  that  to  lower 
the  water  one  inch  in  a  cylindrical  boiler  with  an  interior  furnace,  or  in  a 
boiler  of  the  same  form  where  the  fire  is  applied  directly  to  the  exterior, 
and  with  an  interior  flue,  will  require  but  from  five  to  nine  minutes.  If  bj 
this  depression  an  interior  flue  of  eighteen  inches  should  be  laid  bare  for  an 
inch  in  depth,  between  102  and  103  square  inches  of  surface  would  be 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  for  every  foot  in  length  of  the  flue,  sup- 
posed level. 

28.  It  thus  appears  that  by  accident,  or  in  the  ordinary  management  of 
the  steam  engine,  a  deficiency  of  water  may  occur,  and  highly  heated  metal 
be  produced  within  a  boiler.  Recorded  instances  show  that  such  has  fre- 
quently l>een  the  case.t 

29.  The  metal,  then,  being  softened  by  heat,  may  give  way  to  the  orcii- 
nary  working  pressure  of  the  steam.  This  will,  uf  course*  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  this  pressure,  and  upon  the  temperature  which  the  metil  has 
reached.  The  frequent  rupture  of  boilers  near  the  usual  water-line, 
and  in  a  horizontal  plane  containing  very  various  thicknesses  of  meUl« 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  is  connected  with  undue  heatinsTt  ^^hich 
if  all  circumstances  were  equal  in  the  parts  of  a  boiler,  would  take  effect 
equally,  at  equal  distances  from  the  water-line.  But  the  Committee  have 
not  before  them  any  well  established  instance  in  which  a  boiler  without 
interior  flues  has  exploded  merely  by  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  steam, 
when  the  boiler  had  been  unduly  heated.  The  case  of  the  explosion  of  a 
cylindrical  boiler,  at  the  foundry  of  Mr.  McQueen,  in  New  York,  roaj 
have  been  an  exception  to  this  remark,  but  the  fact  of  the  water  having 
been  very  low,  though  rendered  probable,  is  not  entirely  made  out.}    The 

*  In  the  case  of  a  cylindrical  boiler  with  an  interior  furnace  and  flue,  calling  /  the 
length  of  fire-Burfacev  d  the  diameter  of  the  furnace,  and  »  the  ratio  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  to  its  diameter,  ^r  Id  mm  the  extent  of  lire-aurface.    Then  since  in  a 
boiler  of  th\s  kind  1  sq.  foot  (144  iq.  inches)  of  6re-surfmce  can  conTert  into  steam 
.356  cub.  inches  of  water,  per  second;  r  /  J  x  'H^=sthe  number  of  cubic  inches  of 
water  vaporized  per  second.      Again  if  we  denote  by  x,  the  depression  in  the  water 
level  in  one  second,  c  the  breadth  of  the  water-line,  and  assume  the  length  of  the  boiler 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  interior  cylinder,  x  c  I  will  be  an  approximate  value  for  the 
quantity  of  water  yaporized.     Equating  the  two  values  found,  and  cancelling  /,  we 
have  ^  cf  X  'fff  =r  x  c.    The  depth  of  water  may  be  assumed  at  two-thi^s  the 
diameter  of  the  exterior  cylinder,  which,  calling^  I)  that  diameter,  gives  c  —.98  D,tod 
9r  tf  X  '^44  ss  .98  X  D.    The  ratio  of  J  to  D  in  a  number  of  cases  in  practice  ▼uics 
from  .4  to  .6  and  even  .7;  taking  the  lower  limit  or  </  -«  .4  D,  we  have  .4  a*  D  X  'fl; 
—  .98  X  D.    Whence  c  —  .003  inches  per  second .     Or  to  lower  the  level  one  incb 
would  require  5  mins.  16  sees.,  supposing  the  water  not  to  reach  the  interior  flue. 

For  a  cylinder  with  an  interior  flue,  but  where  the  fire  is  applied,  externally,  suppos- 
ing the  effective  fire-surface  to  be  half  that  of  the  boiler,  the  depression  per  second, 
wUl  not  be  less  than  two-thousanths  of  an  inch. 

f  As  instances,  may  be  taken,  the  boiler  of  the  steamboat  Huntress,  No.  Yll.  S^ 
plies,  &c.  of  the  Western  Engineer,  No.  II,  Replies,  &c.  Legislator,  Eagle,  and  Mis* 
sachusetts,  No.  XVII.  Replies,  &c.  Explosions  at  Pittsburg,  No.  XII.  Replies  kcvad 
Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

^  Thomas  Ewbank  '*On  the  Explosion  of  Steam  Boilers,'*  Jour.  Frank.  Inst  rol.  x. 
p.  3.  That  the  pressure  was  unusually  greats  is  satisfactorily  shown;  snd  with  or  with- 
out undtte  heating,  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  explosion.    In  the  case  of  the  Etiii» 
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copper  boiler  exploded  in  the  ezperiinents  of  the  Committee,  maj  be  con- 
siaered,  however,  as  iUastratin^  the  possibility  of  such  an  occarrence.* 
The  explosions  in  boilers  with  interior  flues,  arising  from  these  circum* 
stances,  have  been  found' to  affect  those  flues  which  ^'collapse,'*  that  is, 
are  crushed,  and  rent,  and  are  frequently  separated  from  the  boiler.  The 
case  of  the  accident  on  board  the  steamboat 'Patriot,  which  occurred  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ohio,  in  18£8,  distinctly  illustrates  this  pointt  It 
is  stated  that  the  engine  was  kept  in  motion  after  it  was  known  that  the 
water  was  below  the  flues;  an  act  of  temerity  which  was  followed  by  the 
collapse  of  one  of  the  flues. 

SO.  It  is  highly  probable,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  water  is  thrown 
upon  the  hot  metal,  in  cases  where  the  engine  has  just  been  set  in  motion, 
cr  when  the  safety-valve  has  been  opened,  just  prior  to  an  explosion,  and 
hence  we  are  not  warranted  in  adducing  such  cases  here. 

31.  The  following,  is  a  well  authenticated  instance  in  which  the  pressure 
was  not  sufficient  to  produce  explosion,  or  in  which  the  metal  was  cooled 
by  its  change  of  figure,  but  when  the  danger  was  obviousljr  imminent.  It 
was  that  of  the  boiler  of  the  steamboat  Legislator,!  of  which  an  oval  flue 
was  flattened  by  exposure  to  the  steam  pressure,  when  known  to  be  unduly 
heated*  An  explosion  was  avoided  by  the  fire  being  put  out,  as  soon  as  the 
deficiency  of  water  was  ascertained. 

3£.  The  Committee  next  proceed  to  consider  the  means  which  have  been 
pointed  out,  by  which,  in  the  event  of  an  undue  heating  of  a  boiler,  water 
may  obtain  access  to  the  heated  metal. 

Pariotu  meane  by  which  water  may  he  brought  into  contact  tvith  heated 
nutal^  have  been  suggested.  This  may  occur  by  the  intentional  or  acci- 
dental removal  of  an  obstruction,  or  by  some  other  repair,  to  a  forcing- 
f(ump,$  or  by  the  injection  of  water  bj  a  hand-pump.||  When  it  is  recol 
ected  that  one  cubic  inch  of  water  will  produce  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  cubic  inches  of  steam  of  three  atmospheres,  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  inches  of  steam  of  eleven  atmospheres,  and  that  this  steam  is 
produced  far  more  rapidly  than  in  the  usual  action  of  the  boiler,  we  are  at 
no  loss  to  understand  that  an  ordinary  safety-valve  cannot  give  vent  to  it. 
The  explosions  on  board  of  the  steamboats  Grampus,  Constitution,  &c., 
should  serve  as  warnings  against  the  introduction  of  water  into  a  boiler 
under  such  circumstances,  and  the  course  taken  by  the  engineer  of  the 
Legislator  as  an  example  to  be  followed.  In  this  latter  case  there  can  be 
DO  doubt,  from  the  circumstances  stated  by  Mr.  Le8ter,t  that  an  explosion 

the  boiler  was  unduly  heated,  but,  whether  it  gave  way  to  the  pressure,  ascertained 
from  the  working  of  the  engine,  to  be  lower  than  usaal,  or  whether  water  bad  access 
to  the  hot  metal,  is  not  known. 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Explosions,  Part  I.  p.  68.  Jour.  Frank.  Inst  voL 
XTii.  p.  225. 

f  Replies  to  Circular,  &c.  No.  XXI.  Thomas  J.  Haldermann,  Esq.  The  explosion 
on  tMMurd  the  Tricolour  might  be  cited  as  another  example.  The  boat  was  at  rest.  Mo. 
XXI.  Replies,  &c. 

i  Replies  to  Circular,  No.  XVII.  E.  A.  Lester,  Esq.  of  Boston. 

4  In  the  case  of  the  boilers  of  the  Car  of  Commerce,  (No.  VU.  Replies,  &e.)  of  the 
Grampus,  (No.  XII.  Replies,  &c.O  &c. 

I  See  explosion  of  a  boiler  at  Aston  Forge,  (No.  XI.  of  Replie8»  &c.]i    Boiler  of 
the  steamboat  Constitution,  (No.  VIII.  of  Replies,  &c.,}  &c. 

t  See  Replies  to  Circular  of  Com.  on  Explosions,  No.  XVII*  Letter  of  E.  A>  Lester 
Esq.f  to  Sec  of  Treasury. 
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was  prereDted  bj  cooliDg  the  boilers  previous  to  the  iatroductMO  of  vster, 
when  the  deficiency  was  discovered.  No  circttmstance  of  mere  coDvenience, 
should  be  suffered  to  ioterfere  with  such  a  course. 

33.  A  second  means  assigned  for  bringing  water  in  contact  with  undulj  heat- 
ed metal  in  a  boiler,  is  bj  the  foaming  produced  bj  the  opening  of  a  safety- 
valve,  or  in  the  ordinary  working  of  the  engine.  This  foaming  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  direct  experi- 
ments made  on  the  subject  by  this  Committee,  may  be  seen  in  their  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.*  Since  the  foamiog 
is  caused  by  making  an  opening  in  the  boiler,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it 
cannot  be  adequate  to  do  more  than  to  produce  steam  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  which  escapes.  This  view  of  the  subject  derives  some  support  fron 
the  experiments  incidentally  made  by  M.  Arago^t  ^nd  directly  with  this 
object  by  the  Committee,  but  is  contradicted  by  those  of  M.  M.  Tabareai 
and  Rey4  In  the  experiments  of  M.  Arago,  the  boilers  were  not  uDdolj 
heated;  in  those  of  the  Committee,  there  was  present  a  considerable  aoiattpt 
of  heated  metal,  and  in  those  last  referred  to,  and  in  which  an  increase  in 
the  elasticity  of  the  steam  was  produced  by  opening  a  safety-valve  upoo  a 
small  boiler,  the  boiler  was  surrounded  by  a  charcoal  fire.  There  cao  be 
little  doubt,  then,  that  the  result  must  depend  upon  the  precise  circom- 
stances  of  the  case,  and  that  danger  may  result,  tlKiugii  it  does  notneeeiifl- 
riiy  follow^  from  making  an  opening  in  the  boiler  when  the  water  is  low. 
This  effect  from  foaming  would  be  increased,  if  in  addition  to  the  agitatiofi 
produced  by  the  first  working  of  the  engine,  after  stopping,  the  safety-Yalve 
should  be  opened.  This  was  the  common  practice  on  the  Hudson,  a  fev 
years  since;  the  safety-valve  bdng  opened,  by  hand,  on  putting  the  boat  ic 
motion  after  the  landing  or  taking  up  of  passengers. 

34.  The  successive  explosions  of  connected  boilers  such  as  occurred  at 
the  Polgooth§  mines,  and  on  board  the  steamboat  Rhone,!  are  easily  ex- 
plained if  referred  to  the  effect  of  foaming,  and  difficult  to  understapd  od 
any  other  principle,  since  just  before  the  explosion  of  the  secood  boiler  a 
lai^e  opening  was  made  for  the  escape  of  steam.f 

S5,  It  has  been  assumed  by  our  countryman  Perkins,  in  his  hypothesis 
on  the  subject  of  the  explosion  of  steam  tioilers,  that  the  hot  steam  formed 
by  contact  with  unduly  heated  metal  is  the  true  source  of  danger.  This 
opinion  has  been  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  deductions  trom  soand 
theory.**     The  ii^ection  of  water  into  hot  and  unsaturated  steam*  should 

*  Reply  to  query  first.  <*  To  ascerUin,  by  direct  experiment,  wl)ether  on  relieriog 
water  heated  to,  or  above,  the  boiling  point,  from  pressure,  any  commotion  b  produced 
in  the  fluid."  See  also  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  Peale,  whose  observations  were  contempo- 
raneous with  experiments  of  the  Com.  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  viii.  p.  145,  and  Re- 
plies, &c.  No.  XXI.     Potts  on  Explosions,  Jour.  Frank.  Inst,  vol.  vi.  p.  327. 

f  M.  Arago.  Sur  lea  explosions,  &c.  Annuaire  du  Bureau  dea  Long.,  1830,  pp< 
148,  and  180,  and  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  v.  p.  404,  and  vol.  vi  p.  47. 

#  Ibid. 

\  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  «*0n  the  accidents  incident  to  Steam  Boilers."  Lend.  Pbiloi. 
Mag.  Tol.  i.,  1827. 

I  Annuaine  du  Bureau  des  Long.,  1830,  and  Jour.  Frank,  vol.  t.  p.  401. 

1  The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  M.  Arago,  Annuaire,  &c,  p.  184.  Tkvnslated 
in  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  49.  The  other  cases  referred  to  by  him,  ib  wbteh  m 
explosion  followed  the  opening  of  a  stop-cock  by  hand,  as  at  Lyon%  or  of  a  f^' 
valve  by  the  steam,  as  at  Essone,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  openiiift  im^ 
ficient  to  give  rent  to  the  steam,  which  was  produced  by  the  action  of  the  boQertiA 
the  circumstances  then  existing. 

**Duk>ng.    Annalea  de  Chim.  et  de  Pbys.  vol.  xlviiL 
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red^ice,  not  increase^  its  elasticitj.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  if  any  cir- 
cumstances bad  been  omitted  in  the  application  of  theory  to  this  problem, 
the  Committee  made  direct  experiments  on  the  subject  The  water  was 
introdaced  both  in  a  full  stream,  and  through  small  apertures.  In  no  case« 
an  increase,  and  in  all  but  one  a  perceptible  decrease,  of  elasticity  in  the  hot 
and  unsaturated  steam,  was  observed.  Fourteen  ounces  of  water,  injected 
into  steam  at  533°  reduced  its  pressure  .34  of  an  atmosphere.*  The  steam 
had  in  this  experiment  a  temperature  corresponding  to  the  pressure  of  sixty 
atmospheres,!  and  an  actual  elasticity  of  only  6.82  atmospheres.  There 
was  besides  a  fire  which  supplied  heat,  as  it  was  absorbed  by  the  vaporiza- 
tion of  the  injected  water. 

56.  A  correspondent  has  suggested!  that  when  a  steamboat  is  first  set  in 
motion,  the  inertia  of  the  water  may  cause  it  to  rise  at  one  end  of  the  boiler 
and  then  to  oscillate,  by  which  it  would  be  thrown  upon  parts  of  the  boiler 
which  might  be  unduly  heated.  This  is  no  doubt  a  true  cause,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  it  would  be  effective.  The  subsequent 
suggestion  that  water  can  take  a  charge  of  heat  in  a  latent  state,  which  may 
be  rendered  free  by  mechanical  means,  the  Committee  do  not  conceive  to  be 
valid.  Experiments  which. have  been  referred  to  as  showing  this,  are  fully 
explicable  upon  well  established  principles. 

57.  There  are  two  other  important  circumstances  to  be  examined  falling 
under  this  division  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  effect  of  the  careening  of  a 
boat,  especially  one  having  connected  boilers,  and  the  effects  of  the  sudden 
cracking  of  deposits  of  mud  or  sediment,  beneath  which  the  metal  is  unduly 
heated.    These  will,  however,  be  treated  under  separate  heads. 

38.  The  Committee  now  proceed  to  examine  the  means  propoud  for  pre- 
venting the  occurrence  of  the  dangerous  circumstances  now  under  discussion. 
These  of  course  have  reference,  mainly,  to  the  original  source  of  the  danger, 
that  is  to  the  deficiency  of  water  within  the  boiler,  though  an  avoidance  of 
the  secondary  causes  might  prove  effectual. 

S9.  First. — Various  self-regulating  apparatus  for  the  supply  of  boilers 
have  been  proposed  and  partially  used.  Second.— -Methods  for  ascertaining 
the  level  of  the  water  or  of  giving  notice  when  it  falls  to  a  certain  level, 
are  in  use,  or  have  been  suggested.  Tlijrd. — Some  methods  for  ascertain- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  boiler,  or  of  particular  parts  of  it,  have  been 
contrived. 

40.  1st.  One  of  the  most  common  methods  of  regulating  the  supply  of 
water  to  a  boiler  is  by  the  use  of  the  float.  This  is  understood  to  have  been 
entirely  successful  in  the  low  pressure  boiler,  the  float  being  applied  to 
raise  a  valve  connecting  a  reservoir  of  water  with  the  boiler  to  be  supplied. 
A  self'feeding  apparatus  in  which  a  float  was  used  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Potts,§  who  exhibited  to  the  Franklin  Institute  a  very  neat  working 
model,  in  which  a  glass  boiler  was  kept  at  nearly  a  constant  level  by  this 

*  In  a  certain  theoretical  case,  namely,  that  in  which  all  the  heat  to  vaporiza  the  in- 
jected water,  is  derived,  from  the  hot  steaoi,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which  that 
steam  can  vaporize,  without  reduction  of  temperature  below  that  of  saturated  vapour 
of  the  same  elasticity,  is  injected,  the  precise  reduction  of  elasticity  has  been  calcula- 
ted by  M.  Dulong.     See  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  378. 

f  Calculated  from  the  formula  deduced  by  M.  M.  Arago  and  Dulong  ftom  their  ex- 
periments. 

t  Replies  to  Circular  of  Com.  on  Explosions,  No.  XX. 

^  Journal  of  the  Franklin  InstitutCi  vol.  vi.  p.  42,  and  also  p.  327,  te.,  where  the 
Apparatus  is  illustrated  by  a  figure. 

♦£5 
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method,    lis  application  is  most  diflScult  in  the  case  of  a  small  big|h  pressore 
boiler  with  interior  flaes. 

Eneineers  differ  very  much  in  the  amount  of  confidence  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  float:  those  who  have  seen  it  in  operation  in  the  large  boiler sC 
a  low  pressure  engine  give  it  implicit  confidence,  others  who  have  tried  it 
in  the  small  high  pressure  boiler  consider  its  action  too  uncertain  to  answer 
a  good  purpose,*  even  when  in  its  best  form.  If  the  objections  to  the  float 
are  not  valid,  and  we  apprehend  that  they  are  only  partially  ao,  the  reil 
difficulty  will  be  found  to  lie  in  general  objections  to  all  Belf-r^;n1atiDg 
apparatus.  This  obviously  is  one  which  is  liable  to  get  out  of  order  since  it 
communicates  between  the  exterior  and  interior  of  a  boiler,  and  hence  most 
have  a  packed  ioint,  liable  when  the  stem  is  not  in  constant  motion  to  be- 
come tightf  and  therefore  beyond  the  power  of  the  change  of  buoyancy  io 
the  float  to  move. 

41.  A  most  ingenious  method  of  feeding  boilers  was  patented  in  1825,  bj 
Mr.  Eve.t  It  consisted  of  a  revolving  cock,  bored  in  part  through,  and 
playing  alternately  into  the  boiler,  and  into  a  box  of  water.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  this  cock  being  placed  at  a  proper  level  of  the  water  within  a 
boiler,  would  merely  draw  out  and  return  water  while  this  was  at  a  doe 
height,  but  when  it  sunk  too  low  would  draw  out  steam  and  return  water. 
The  difficulty  of  condensing  the  high  steam|  drawn  out,  and  of  making  the 
returned  water  flow  out  of  the  openings,  seems  to  have  rendered  this,  as  well 
as  other  promising  schemes  of  the  same  sort,  abortive.§  An  attempt  to 
obviate  these  objections  which  was  seen  by  some  of  the  members  of  this 
Committee  was  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Charles  PottsD  has  recently  proposed  i 
plan  which  is  similar  in  principle.  It  will  have  to  encounter  the  difficoltj 
of  the  flow  of  water  from  moderately  large  openings  when  the  pressure  on 
the  two  ends  of  the  column  is  the  same,  and  the  necessity  for  the  alternate 
heating  and  cooling  of  the  revolving  plus  or  chamber  which  acts  as  a  feeder, 
and  of  at  least  a  part  of  its  contents.  They  agree  entirely,  however,  with 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts  that  this  principle  merits  further 
trial.ir 

42.  The  Committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  self-feeding  appa- 
ratus has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  invented  which  can  be  a  substitute  for  the 
care  of  an  engineer;  and,  indeed,  they  consider  the  carelessness  which  is 
liable  to  result  from  their  use  as  a  very  serious,  though  not  an  insuperable* 
objection  to  them. 

43.  2nd.  Methods  for  ascertaining  the  level  of  the  water  in  a  boiler,  or 
of  giving  notice  when  it  falls  to  a  certain  level. 

The  imperfection  of  the  gauge-cocks  in  ordinary  use  has  been  often  point- 
ed out,  and  indeed  is  generally  admitted.     Originating  in  the  very  infancy 

*  D.  J.  Burr  on  the  explosion  of  itcMXi  boilers.  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  ▼!.  p.  335. 
Mr.  Redfield  objects  to  its  use  in  steamboat  boilers,  see  Report  to  Secy.  Tres.  U.  S.  in 
Doc.  H.  R.,  No.  478,  session  1831--2. 

f  Lond.  Jour,  of  Arts,  vol.  zii.  p.  230.,  Lond.  Mechs.  Mag.  vol.  vti.  p.  344^  Rep.  Pit* 
Invent,  vol.  iii.  p.  70.  A  revolving  wheel  for  the  same  purpose  has  been  patented  by 
Mr.  Jesse  Fox.    Jour.  Frank.  Inst  vol.  x.  p.  161. 

t  See  also  J.  8.  'Williams'  patent  for  supplying  boilers  with  water.  Jour.  FHnk. 
Inst.  vol.  vii.  p.  183,  which  though  ditTerent  in  action  is  liable  to  this  objection,  in  erea 
greater  force. 

^  Walker's  feeding  plugr-  trans.  Soc  Arts,  fiu:.,  voL  U  part  i.  p.  63*  Slidiognhe 
and  box.    Lond.  Mechs.  Msg.  vol.  xxi.  p.  376. 

I  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  May,  1836,  vol.  xvii.  p.  303. 

1  Report  on  a  **Plan  of  a  new  pump  for  feeding  steam  boilers."    Jour.  Fruik.  lait 
ol.  xviii,  p.  3.  1836. 
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of  the  art  in  Saverj's  engine,  they  remain  at  this  day,  a  stain  upon  its  more 
mature  age.  At  best,*  when  the  water  is  tranquil  within  a  boiler,  they  only 
show,  roughly*  the  position  of  the  water  line;  and  when  it  is  above  the 
highest  cock,  or  below  the  lowest,  they  fail  entirely;  and  cannot  be  placed 
far  apart  without  making  their  indications,  within  these  limits,  too  rude  even 
for  practice.  When  a  boiler  is  in  action*  particularly  if  it  is  small  and 
contains  high  pressure  steam,  the  foaming  is  so  considerable  as  to  interfere 
with  their  use.  In  the  report  of  experiments  by  this  Committee,  abundant 
evidence  is  to  be  found  of  this  imperfection;  as  an  example  of  which  may 
be  taken  the  case,  where  by  raising  the  safety-valve,  of  the  small  experi- 
niental  boiler,  indications  of  water  appeared  at  a  ^auge-cock,  below  which 
the  hydrostatic  level  was  known  to  be  nearly  two  inches.t 

44.  The  method  of  indicating  the  level  of  the  water  by  a  floatt  ^^  liable 
to  all  the  objections  urged  against  the  feeding  apparatus,  depending  for  its 
action  upon  that  instrument.  It  has  not,  however,  except  in  very  rare 
cases,  been  used  in  this  country.  An  alarm  float  was  tried  by  the  Commit- 
tee, which  is  not  subject  to  the  objection  in  regard  to  the  stuffing-box,  since 
it  is  entirely  within  the  boiler.  This  is  by  no  means  a  new  device,§  though 
the  particular  arrangement  was  made  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Mason  for  the  Commit- 
tee; and  is  figured  and  described  in  the  first  part  of  their  report.ll  This 
device  is  intended  to  allow  the  escape  of  a  small  jet  of  steam  whenever  the 
water  rises  above,  or  falls  below,  a  determinate  level.^  The  alarm  by  the 
issue  of  steam  through  a  trumpet  tube,  being  only  applicable  to  engines 
working  at  very  low  pressures,  does  not  require  special  notice  here. 

45.  With  due  care  on  the  part  of  the  Engineer,  and  the  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  no  substitute  has  yet  been  found  for  such  care,  the  glass 
tube  afibrds  the  best  means  known  to  us,  for  observlngi  the  level  of  the 
water  within  a  boiler.  It  seems  strange  that  this  excellent  device  which 
has  stood  the  test  both  of  experiment  and  of  practice,  has  met  with  so  limit- 
ed a  degree  of  favour.  In  the  great  progress  made  of  late  years,  in 
the  locomotive  engine,  it  has  been  so  Qlearly  shown  that  engineers  and 
their  assistants  can  be  induced  to  employ  any  machinery,  the  use  of  which 
is  insisted  upon,  that  the  excuse  of  their  indisposition  to  change  should  not 
be  urged  any  longer.  In  this  very  case,  in  which  the  glass  tube,  is  probably 
more  exposed  to  fracture,  than  in  any  other,  it  is  practically  used.  The 
objection  on  the  score  of  its  breaking  by  unequal  expansion  and  contraction 

•  Prom  the  remarks  which  follow,  exclusive  of  the  objection  on  the  score  of  the 
efifect  of  foaming,  we  mast  except  the  shifting  gauge-cock  of  Mr.  Pbilos.  Tyler  de- 
scribed in  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  zv.  p.  178. 

f  Report  of  Com.  on  Explosions,  Part  I.  pp.  11,  12,  &c.  Jour.  Frank.  Inst,  vol. 
xvii.  pp«  9,  10.  Peale  on  the  height  of  water  in  boilers  of  locomotives,  Jour.  Frank. 
Inst.,  vol.  vlli.  and  Replies  No.  XXI.  Potts  on  explosions.   Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  vi.  p. 

329. 

\  The  hydrostat  described  in  No.  XXX.  of  replies  is  inadmissible,  from  the  interior 
of  tbe  boiler  being  occupied  by  a  second  cylinder  leaving  only  an  annular  space  for 
the  production  of  steam.  For  the  alarm  floats  of  J.  L.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  see  Silliman's 
Journal,  vol.  zx.  p.  1. 

%  See  the  alarm  float  of  Siebe.  Lond.  Joor.  of  Arts,  vol.  ziii.  p.  273.  The  first  of 
those  known  to  the  Colnmittee. 

I  Report  p.  p.  14,  15,  Plato  4,  Fig^.  A.  Jour.  Prank.  Inst.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  13, 14. 

^  It  IS  exposed  to  a  slight  objection  from  steam  pressure  acting  to  keep  the  disks 
upon  the  openings,  these  latter  are,  however,  quite  smallf  and  the  pressing  surfiices  of 
tbe  disks  may  be  reguhited  accordingly. 

The  float  described  by  Mr.  Ewbanl^  Jour.  Frank.  Init.  vol.  X.  p.  7«  is  also  referred 
to  by  the  Committee  as  deserving  a  fall  trial. 
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of  the  ^lasB,  and  of  the  metal  with  which  it  is  connected,  has  beeaobriitod, 
bj  passing  the  ends  of  the  tube  into  stuffing  boxes;  that  on  the  score  of  its 
breaking  by  shocks,  bj  giving  it  great  thickness;  and  that  of  its  breakiagbj 
sudden  variations  of  temperature  by  using  well  annealed  glass.  The  difr 
culty  {of  the  glass  clouding  when  high  steam  is  used,  by  the  actiin  of 
the  steam  on  the  alkali,  is  got  rid  of  by  using  green  glass.  The  experi- 
ments which  the  Committee  made  on  this  apparatus,  were  highly  satiabc- 
tory  and  they  confidently  recommend  its  use  to  practical  men** 

46.  3rd.  The  danger  resulting  from  a  deficient  supply  of  water,  beii^ 
produced  by  the  undue  heating  of  parts  of  a  boiler,  many  means  have  ben 
proposed  for  showing  such  an  increase  of  temperature,  before  it  attains  i 
dangerous  degree.  The  fusible  plates  applied  to  the  top  of  the  boiler  iut 
be  intended  to  indicate  the  general  temperature  of  the  steam  when  sats- 
rated  with  moisture  or  not,  or  the  local  temperature  resulting  from  tiie 
rising  of  hot  and  unsaturated  steam,  produced  by  undulj  heated  metiL 

*  The  foHowing  description  of  the  tube  water  gauge  used  by  the  Committee  is  tike 
from  the  first  part  of  their  report,  p.  12,  &c.  (Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  XTii.  p.  10). 

"The  tube  gauge  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  w  x  is  a  tube  of  green  gltf 
pasung  into  the  stuffing  boxes,  •w'  x\  the  stuffing  enables  an  adjustment  to  be  dk^ 
for  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  glass  and  metal  by  heat,  and  prevents  fracture  oa  the 
subsequent  cooling  of  the  apparatus,  y  and  z,  are  pipes  connecting  the  tube  with  tbe 
boileri  these  have  conical  terminations,  by  which  tbe  pipes  are  readily  attached  t(s  vA 
detached  from,  the  tubes  connecting  them  with  the  boiler,  which  are  provided  vis^ 


8top.coclu:  coupling  screws  might,  in  prsctiee,  be  substituted  for  these  oomcil  tM* 
nations.  To  protect  the  tube,  w  jt,  firom  currents  of  air,  it  was  surrounded  by  s  secosd 
tube,  loosely  applied.  A  scale  was  attached  to  w  x,  to  indicate  the  lefel  of  the  nX^ 
within  the  boiler. 
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In  any  case  thej  will  be  exposed  to  pressure;  though  to  less  in  the  second 
case  than  in  the  first.  The  objections  already  urged,  and  derived  from 
experimentt  will  apply  to  their  use,  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  any  bne  of 
these  cases.  Indeed  without  this  objection,  it  appears  that  as  the  scarce  of 
danger  is  the  heated  metal,  to  this  the  indicator  of  temperature  should  be 
applied. 

47.  Various  methods  of  indicating  the  temperature  of  a  part,  or  parts,  of 
a  boiler  have  been  contrived.  One  of  the  most  simple  is  to  apply  the 
common  thermometer,  inserting  the  bulb  and  as  much  of  the  stem  as  is 
necessary,  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  and  fastened  into  the  boiler.  The 
tube  should  contain  mercury,  through  which  the  heat  is  conducted  to  the 
thermometer.  Such  a  tube  may  be  placed  at,  or  near,  the  water  line  of  a 
boiler,  at  the  fire  end  of  a  flue,  or  in  general  at  the  place  of  greatest  expo- 
sure to  heat  from  a  deficiency  of  water,  of  which  there  will  usually  be  one 
or  more  well  determined,  according  to  the  form  of  the  boiler.  A  mark  upon 
the  scale  of  the  thermometer  will  show  the  temperature  above  which  the 
metal  must  not  be  allowed  to  rise,  either  from  an  increased  elastic  force  in 
the  steam,  or  from  a  deficient  supply  of  water.  The  fragility  of  the  instru- 
ment, its  inconvenient  length,  or  position  in  certain  cases,  and  its  not  acting 
as  an  alarm,  are  the  principal  objections  to  its  use.* 

48.  The  expanding  rods  proposed  by  Mr.  Cadwallader  Evans  are  ingeni- 
ous; they  give,  however,  not  the  local  temperature  of  the  boiler,  but  its 
general  temperature,  along  the  lines  to  which  the  rods  are  applied.  A  much 
more  appropriate  device,  is  the  application  of  fusible  metal  proposed  by  the 
same  gentleman .t  This  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  fusi- 
ble plate,  and  to  avoid  the  difficulty,  originally  existing,  but  since  reme- 
died}:, of  replacing  the  plate  when  it  had  fused.  In  the  apparatus  submit- 
ted to  the  Committee§  by  their  chairman,  and  subsequently  made  the 
object  of  experiment,  the  fusible  metal  is  applied  to  the  most  exposed  part 
of  a  boiler:  it  is  so  small  in  quantity^  that  it  will  serve  to  indicate  a  local 
temperature,  while  the  motion  which  indicates  its  fusion  is  independent  of 
the  quantity  of  fusible  metal.  These  instruments  are  intended,  respec* 
tively  to  give  notice  when  the  steam,  or  the  metal  of  the  boiler  is  exposed  to 
a  temperature  much  below  that  which  would  produce  danger.  Both  of 
them,  after  giving  an  alarm,  can  be  immediately  restored  to  action  if  the 
temperature  within  has  been  made  to  decrease. IJ 

*  For  m  detailed  deicriptton  of  the  mode  of  applying  the  thermometer  see  the  report 
of  Com.  on  Ezpl.  Part.  I.  pages  7  and  8,  and  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  zvii.  pp.  5,  6. 

f  Communication  to  Com.  on  Explosion,  No.  XXII.  of  Replies,  ibc.  Jour.  Frank.  Inst, 
vol.  iz.  February,  1832.  Patented  in  May,  1834.  See  specification  in  Jour.  Frank. 
Inst.  vol.  xiv.  p.  391.  The  Committee  prefer  this  to  the  apparatus  acting  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  mercury. 

i  Hall's  method  of  applying  the  fusible  plate.  Bulletin  de  la  Soo.  d'Encouragement» 
&c. 

§  Described  in  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  x.  p.  217. 

I  The  apparatus  devised  by  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  was  made  the  subject 
of  experiments,  and,  with  them,  is  thus  described  in  Part  I.  of  the  Report  of  Com.  on 
Ezpl.    It  is  obviously  as  applicable  to  a  common  boiler^  as  to  one  with  interior  flues. 

''A  tube  of  iron,  or  copper,"  accordin^^  to  the  material  of  the  boiler,  ^^losed  at  the 
lower  end,  passes  through  the  top  of  the  boiler,  its  closed  end  reaching  the  flue  to 
which  it  is  attached."  '*Thistube»  it  will  be  observed,  affords  a  ready  access  to  the 
flue,  to  ascertain  its  temperature,  without  any  restraint  from  packing."  **A  mass  of 
fasible  metal  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,"  "will  become  fluid  very  nearly  as 
soon  as  the  flae  takes  the  temperature  of  the  fusion  of  the  alloy."  *To  show  when 
the  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  becomes  floidt  a  stem  is  attached  with  a  oofd  and 
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By  very  simple  changes  in  the  apparatus,  the  fusible  metal 
ed  to  the  boilers  of  locomotive  eogines. 


be  i|iplt- 


weight,"  "or  with  a  lever  and  weight."  *'The  weight  and  longer  arm  of  the  lever, 
descending,  may  be  made  to  ring  a  bell,  or,  by  appropriate  attachmenti^  to  ton  i 
cock,  permitting  just  enough  steam  to  issue  to  gire  the  alarm,  and  then  to  be  closed  it 
once.  A  projection  on  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  prevents  it  from  being  drawn  froos 
the  metal  until  this  latter  is  funed,  and  by  widening  ihe  lower  part  of  tbe  tube,  mskiog 
it  slightly  tapering,  the  metal  is  kept  from  being  drawn  out  by  the  rod.*' 

In  the  annexed  figure  ''AB  is  a  secUoo 
through  the  top  of  the  boiler;  CD,  a  cor- 
responding section  of  its  flue;  EH  repit- 
sents  a  tube  closed  at  the  lower  end,  which 
is  attached  to  the  upper  side  of  the  floe. 
The  mode  of  attachment  by  a  projectks 
on  tbe  tube  and  a  ring  screwed  to  tbe  floe, 
is  shown  in  the  figure,  as  also  the  stuffia; 
box  RS,  through  which  the  upper  end  c^ 
the  tube  passes.  The  lower  part  HI,  fi 
the  tube,  is  made  tapering,  to  retain  Ui£ 
fusible  metal.  KL  is  the  stem,  tbe  lover 
part  being  inclosed  by  tbe  fusible  metal, 
the  upper  part  attached  by  a  chain  to  a 
lever  KP.  The  weight  M,  draws  the  rod 
KL  upwards,  and  on  the  fusion  of  the  tllef 
HI  carries  the  lever  below  the  bell  N,  whtcb 
being  attached  to  a  spring,  rings  an  alarm." 
The  form  of  this  apparatus,  which  was  subjected  to  trial  by  the  Committee,  wa>ci> 
aentially  the  same  with  that  described.  One  of  the  tubes  in  which  the  thenaonetes 
were  ordinarily  placed,  was  used  to  contain  the  fusible  metal,  and  as  giving  tbe  bhr 
severe  test,  the  short  one  entering  only  into  the  steam,  was  selected.  For  the  cos- 
venience  of  removing  the  metal,  it  was  placed  in  a  metallic  case,  fitting  loosely  isto 
the  iron  tube,  and  having  a  wire  attached,  by  which  it  could  be  drawn  out  of  the  tube. 
This  certainly  diminished  the  sensibility  of  the  apparatus,  particularly,  as  the  casevs 
quite  as  thick  as  the  enclosing  tube,  and  as  there  was  a  small  space  between  its  cotra 
surface  and  that  of  the  tube;  it  was  required,  however,  for  the  cooveiueBce  of  the  es- 
periments. 

The  results  of  the  several  trials  are  contained  in  the  following  table.  The  teiip» 
ature  was  registered  by  the  adjoining  thermometer  dipping  into  the  water  of  the  bolkr. 
and  already  often  referred  to;  it  was  raised  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  all  the  experimeDti 
except  the  first.  The  lirst  four  trials  were  made  on  an  occasion  specially  devoted  ts 
this  purpose,  the  last  two  were  made  incidentally  when  upon  another  subject. 


Number 
of  trial. 

Temper- 
ature. 
Fah.o 

REMARKS. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

268 
370 

274 

274 
253 

Stem  rises.      No  particular  attention  paid  to  raising  the  tempei*- 

ture  rapidly. 
Stem  rises.    Steam  raised  rapidly. 
Metal  drawn  out  and  suflfered  to  cool,  re-deposited  cold  in  tubfr 

Steam  at  258^  and  raised  to  274^  in  2i  minutes. 
Stem  rises. 
Metal  drawn  out  and  cooled.    Steam  at  250^,  when  metal  was  re> 

placed.    Steam  rises  at  274^  in  3  minutes. 
Stem  rises. 
Meul  bad  become  solid  again.    Steam  let  off  rapidly. 

5 

6 

270 
256 

Melted  below  this  tem  perature. 

Stem  rises.      Metal  remains  in  a  soft  solid,  so  that  the  slen  as 
be  drawn  out,  until  240°. 

A  &ct  noticed  during  the  experiments  on  fusible  alloys  wu  again  verified  in  tbeiei 
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49.  Seeond.'^The  undue  heating  of  parte  of  a  boiler  may  be  produced  by 
depositee. 

No  cause  of  undue  heating  is  better  made  out  than  this  one,  and  the 
remedy  is  of  the  most  simple  kind. 

The  water  of  ail  rivers  contains,  in  suspension,  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tities, the  muddy  particles  detached  from  their  banks  or  beds,  and  may 
contain  in  solution,  salts  derived  from  the  same  sources,  or  from  the  springs 
which  supply  the  stream.  The  water  of  springs  generally  contains  so  large 
an  impregnation  of  saline  matter,  as  to  decompose  soap.  The  rivers  of  our 
Atlantic  States,  where  perfectly  fresh,  contain  few  dissolved  impurities, 
while  many  of  those  of  the  Western  States  are  highly  charged  with  calcare* 
oua  matter.  When  waters  holding  substances  in  suspension,  or  solution,  are 
evaporated,  a  sediment  is  deposited,  varying  in  nature  with  the  water  em- 
ployed. As  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  contained  in  the  water  varies,  so 
the  time  required  for  such  a  deposite  to  take  place,  from  the  feeding  water 
of  a  steam  boiler,  must  be  very  variable.  If  a  deposite  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  a  boiler,  it  gradually  increases  in  thickness  and  in  density;  the  heat  which 
before  passed  rapidly  from  the  metal  to  the  water,  is  now  impeded  by 
a  mass  of  viscid  or  of  solid  matter,  which  is  a  bad  circulator  or  conductor  of 
heat,  and  the  temperature  of  the  metal  rises.  The  sediment  thus  heated  in- 
creases in  denseness,  and  may  even  form  a  hard  crust  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler.  A  complete  non-conducting  coat  is  thus  formed,  which*  if  from 
its  nature  liable  to  crack  or  fissure,  may  allow  water  to  have  access  to  the 
heated  metal  below,  and  produce  an  explosion.  This  supposition  is,  how- 
ever, as  will  be  seen,  bj  no  means  necessary  to  such  a  result.  The  most 
usual  action  of  the  sediment  would  seem  to  be  as  follows.  When  it  has 
accumulated  in  thickness,  sufficiently  to  produce  a  temperature  in  the 
metal,  at  which  its  strength  is  inadequate  to  bear  the  pressure  without  ex- 
tending, it  yields,  and  becoming  more  and  more  attenuated,  finally  bursts. 
It  seems  that  the  first  yielding  may  bring  water  in  contact  with  the  metai 
so  as  to  cool  it,  when  the  steam  produced  is  not  sufficient  materially  to 
increase  the  pressure  within  the  boiler.  Thus  the  attenuation  may  im:rease 
for  a  considerable  time  and  gradually,  and  at  last  the  bursting  not  produce 
any  more  injurious  effect  than  to  stop  the  working  of  the  engine. 

Accidental  circumstances  of  figure,  heat,  &.c.,  seem  frequently  to  deter- 
mine the  places  of  deposite  of  these  masses  of  sediment,  but  it  is  princi- 
pally observed  at  the  fire-end  of  the  boiler,  where  its  presence  is  most 
dangerous. 

namely,  that  the  mixtures  of  metals  require  a  considerable  time  te  change  their  state 
of  solidity,  or  of  fluidity,  so  that  in  the  former  ease  they  may  be  raised,  if  heated  rapidly, 
above  the  true  temperature  of  fluidity,  and  in  the  latter  case  they  may  be  cooled  much 
below  this  temperature,  without  solidifying.  The  alloy  used  in  these  experiments  ap- 
pears to  have  put  the  apparatus  very  fully  upon  its  trial  in  this  respect,  and  the  experi- 
roenta  were  performed  so  rapidly  as  to  give  a  further  severe  test.  On  the  occasion  de- 
voted to  the  trials  when  the  steam  was  not  urged  up  with  its  greatest  rapidity,  the  stem 
was  drawn  out  at  268^  when  more  rapidly  at  270^,  and  with  the  fire  at  its  maximum  in- 
tensity, when  the  water  was  raised  in  temperature  24^  in  three  minutes,  the  stem  was 
drawn  out  at  274^.  In  other  experiments  it  gave  way  at  256^.  The  range  is  18^  Fab. 
corresponding  at  ten  atmospheres,  to  less  than  two  atmospheres,  under  the  test  of  very 
severe  comparisons.  There  appears  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  when  tested  by  no  more 
rigid  modes  than  practice  would  furnish,  this  apparatus  would  not  only  apply  as  an 
alarm  to  prevent  undue  heating  of  the  parts  of  the  boiler,  but  as  a  manageable,  and 
useful  check,  in  ordinary  cases,  upon  the  safety-valTe.  Report  &c.  Part  I.  and  Jour. 
Frank.  Inst.  vol.  xvii.  p.  85. 
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B7  very  tiropic  changes  ID  theappantoi,  therutiUe  m^      ^ 
ed  to  the  boilers  of  locomotive  eDgioea.  %.     ^ 

weight,"  "or  with  ■  lerer  and  weight."    "The  weight  tr  ^.       ^       C 
detcending,  tiwy  be  made  to  ring  >  bell,  or,  by  approp-^^        ^      '^ 
cock,  permitting  just  enough  iteam  to  issue  to  gire  the-^  ^-  *       ^         ' 
once.     A  projection  on  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  pr^  %^  %      "^ 
the  meti]  until  thit  Islter  \*  TiMcd,  and  by  widening  !►:  g  ? .       S       "fl^ 
it  ilightly  lapering,  the  metal  ii  kep-  from  beinc  61  ^^_6        «        ^ 


The  rorm  of  thii  app^ , 
■entUly  the  aame  with,. ' 
were  ordinarily  placet*/  /  >  < 
•erere  teat,  the  abort .,  /  j ' 
Tenience  of  removi;  ■ .  / 
the  iron  lube,  and  '.  / ' 
Thia  certainly  dtr  .  ' 
qiute  aa  thick  m  i 


-dicareous  mittn 

.>d  given  of  the  exptoston  ofi 
.fiississippi,  show  that  the  di»s<tr 
-  deposUe  within  the  boiler.     The  bni 
filers  of  wrought  iron.  Tor  high  steam,  (hirtr 
.jt;  feet  long,  with  iaterior  flues.     The  en|i« 
.f  geveo  consecutive  dajs,  prior  to  the  accident,  (d<I 
■urface  and  tbi-.  .currence,  been  stopped  for  about  eight  hours,  to  rtpx! 

perimcDts.  Juring  the  time  of  stopping,  the  boilers  were  not  bl«" 

The  reaul'  jupg  after  resuming  the  working  of  the  eD|ine  the  eiplmiw 
aiid'alr«i>'  jn  subsequent  examination,  it  was  found  to  have  occurrttl  iot 
except  t'  ich  had  been  put  on  the  jear  before  with  copper  rivets;  the  stii- 
tbia  pu'  J  (he  bottom  of  the  boiler  was  found  to  have  been  heated,  10  ai  '^ 

^  It  very  hard.    The  rent  began  at  about  one-third  of  the  diameter  or  thi 

Nu'/^from  the  bottom,  that  is,  at,  or  near,  the  £re  line,  and  passed  apwtni*' 
<^^,e(liment  had  caused  the  healing  of  the  copper  rivets,  and,  it  is  proba- 
-  Jel  lliat  the  working  pressure  of  the  steam  accomplished  the  resL 

$3.  The  effect  of  adeposite  of  a  difTereDt  kind,  in  a  boiler,  near  Kich- 
^ond,  Vit^inii,  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Burr-t  The  boiler  wu  of 
^roughl'iron,  five-sis  lee  nth  a  of  an  inch  thick;  the  water  used  for  its  suppl; 
htm  a  chalybeate,  but  not  so  strong  as  to  prevent  its  common  use,  »> 
beverage,  by  the  workmen.  A  few  weeks  after  the  engine  had  beeo  put  in 
operation,  a  crack  was  observed  in  the  boiler,  just  over  the  fire,  sad  <» 
eiamiDation,  a  deposile  of  oxide  of  iron  was  found  in  this  place.  The 
fire-end  is  stated  to  have  been  lowest  in  the  setting  of  the  boiler.  A  plt« 
of  wrought  iron  was  substituted  for  that  which  bad  cracked.  In  fonror 
five  weeks  a  swelling  began  to  form  upon  this  plate,  which  contioaed  U 

*  Replies  to  Circular  of  Com-  on  ExpL  No.  IL 

f  Keply  to  Circular  of  Com.  on  EipL.,  by  Enwmua  W.  BentOD,  No.  TUL 

f  Jour,  FtBok.  losl.,  voL  vL  p-  334. 
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^   *^  'tained  a  considerable  size,  and  in  ten  days  from  the  first 

^     •^  ranee  had  been  observed,  the  boiler  burst*    No  great 

^^   ^^  '^e  iron  was  found  to  have  been  diminished  in  thick- 

>     \.   ^.  '  e  rent  occurred,  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

Tip     ^    ^k;  Mlers  using  salt  water  are  no  less  dangerous. 

V  ^     ^^   1^  ^  of  the  case  of  the  boilers  in  the  steamboat 

?  \    ^   ^%^    S^  '  after  being  in  use  two  or  three  weeks,  and 

J!^^      ^      "3^  t^                       ^AiQ  A  deposite  of  from  two  to  three  inches 

%^S^    ^%      ^  *^                      'AS  so  hard  as  to  require  the  use  of  a 

\%  *%;  *%      ^ct              *  *  '^^  *'^®  effects  of  deposites  in  boilers, 

^**a^  ^'U      'i     ^     *^  *"  selected  convey  all  the  infor- 

^"^^  *^^^      •^.  *  •!  ^  as  to  the  time  of  cleansing  a 

^^^^'^^^^     "^       '^  necessity  for  care  upon  this 

c^   ^    ^  ^*V      1      ^-  #ti                       boiler  may  tend  to  render 

^p^^%^<f%!%^   ^     V.     *"       **  entary  matter,  but- can- 

%J'^J'^<^  \  ♦^^^        ^^  ^                                   fety»  require  frequent 

.  r.  ^.:W  r.  ^  ^-,        1  The  least  that  can  hap- 

.le  iigury  of  the  boiler,  per- 

lesult.     Two  violent  explosions, 

mill  in  Pittsburgh,  are  fairly  attribu- 

.a  there  does  not  appear,  in  either  case,  to 

cf  at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 

oduction  of  materials  which  are  bad  conductors  of 

,  may  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  deposites  just 

^entonO  suggests  that  loose  packing  from  the  steam  cylin- 

.«ie8  passed  through  the  force-pump  and  collecting  under  the 

.«es  them  to  be  highly  heated.     M.  Arago  mentions  an  instance  of 

.  made  in  a  boiler,  at  Paris,f  by  the  accidental  resting  of  a  rag  on  the 

Atom  of  the  boiler. 

5r.  Frequent  cleansing  of  the  boiler,  or  blowing  out  the  lowest  portions 
b?  small  quantities  at  a  time,  are  the  true  preventives  to  accidents  from 
deposites.  Besides  them,  however,  the  use  of  chemical  reagents  has  been 
proposed  for  limestone  water,  and  filtering  in  the  case  of  muddy  water. 

*  Letter  to  Sec^  Treu.  U.  S.  Replies  to  Com.  on  Expl.,  No.  XVII.  See  alao  Jour. 
I'^Bnk.  Inst,  ▼ol.  vii.  p.  289,  6m, 

t  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  a  gentleman  of  Boston,  states 
that  in  a  boiler  using  salt  water,  a  deposite  of  more  than  two  inches  in  thickness  oc- 
curred in  less  than  twenty  days.  Mr.  West  states  that  deposites,  chiefly  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  occar  in  from  one  to  six  weeks  of  use,  in  the  boilers  at  Manchester.  See 
•^ur;  Royal  Institution,  vol.  i.  p.  42.  See  also  F.  Naested's  letter  to  Sec.  Treas.  U.  S., 
Doc.  H.  Rep.  U.  S.,  1832^,  No.  478,  p.  52. 

i  It  was  stated  on  the  authority  of  Sig.  Ferrari,  that  coarse  charcoal  prevents  or 
removes  deposites  in  boilers.  (Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  iz.  p.  420.)  The  Society  of  Arts 
of  London  awarded  in  1&33,  a  premium  to  Mr.  Jas.  Bedford  for  rendering  deposites 
readily  removeable  by  introducing  sperm  oil  into  the  boiler.  We  are  not  aware  to  what 
extent  this  device  has  been  tried.  (Trans.  Soc.  Arts.  vol.  xlix.  Fart  II.  p.  88.)  The 
use  of  grease  for  the  flame  purpose  is  recommended  in  the  Lond.  Mechs.  Mag.  vol.  vi. 
p.  308,  and  in  the  same  Journal  (Vol.  ii.  p.  206. )  it  is  stated  that  the  radicles  of  barley 
produced  in  the  process  of  malting  prevent  depositee.  These  act  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  the  fecula  of  potatoes.  They  merely  retard  the  formation  of  a  deposite,  and  by 
rendering  the  fluid  viscid,  no  doubt  ultimately  affect  the  generation  of  steam. 

§  Replies  to  Circular^  &e.  Na  XIL  Letter  of  Thos.  W.  Bakewell,  Esq.  to  Sec. 
Treas.  U.  S. 

I  Replies*  &c.  No.  YUI. 

1  Used  in  producinfc  steam  to  heat  the  exchange. 
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Bj  very  simple  changes  in  the  apparatus,  the  fusible  metal  might  be  appli- 
ed to  the  boilers  of  locomotive  engines. 

weight,"  *<or  with  a  leyer  and  weight."  *'The  weight  and  longer  arm  <if  thelero, 
descending,  may  be  made  to  ring  a  bell,  or,  by  appropriate  attachments,  to  ton  i 
cock,  permitting  just  enough  steam  to  issue  to  give  the  aUrm,  and  then  to  be  cloiedat 
once.  A  projection  on  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  prevents  it  from  being  drawn  from 
the  metal  until  this  latter  is  funed,  and  by  widening  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  makio^ 
it  slightly  tapering,  the  metal  is  kept  from  being  drawn  out  by  the  rod.** 

In  the  annexed  figure  *<AB  is  a  seetioB 
through  the  top  of  the  boiler;  CD,  a  cor- 
responding section  of  its  flue;  EH  repn* 
sents  a  tube  closed  at  the  lower  end,  vtucb 
is  attached  to  the  upper  side  of  the  fise. 
The  mode  of  attachment  by  n  projectks 
on  the  tube  and  a  ring  screwed  to  the  fi«, 
is  shown  in  the  figure,  as  also  the  stuSog 
box  RS,  through  which  the  upper  end  d 
the  tube  passes.  The  lower  part  HI,  tsf 
the  tube,  is  made  tapering,  to  retain  tk 
fusible  metal.  KL  is  the  stem,  the  losr 
part  being  inclosed  by  the  fusible  nital 
the  upper  part  attached  by  a  chain  to  t 
lever  KP.  The  weight  M,  dravs  the  roc 
KL  upwards,  and  on  the  fusion  of  tbealjvf 
HI  carries  the  lever  below  the  bell  N,  vhid^ 
being  attached  to  a  spring,  rings  an  slana' 
The  form  of  this  apparatus,  which  was  subjected  to  trial  by  the  Committee,  wi>» 
sentlally  the  same  with  that  described.  One  of  the  tubes  in  which  the  thermometeo 
were  ordinarily  placed,  was  used  to  contain  the  fusible  metal,  and  as  giving  the  ook 
severe  test,  the  short  one  entering  only  into  the  steam,  was  selected.  For  the  c» 
venience  of  removing  the  metal,  it  was  placed  in  a  metallic  case,  fitting  loosely  ists 
the  iron  tabe,  and  having  a  wire  attached,  by  which  it  could  be  drawn  out  of  the  tube. 
This  certainly  diminished  the  sensibility  of  the  apparatus,  particularly,  as  the  case  f» 
quite  as  thick  as  the  enclosing  tube,  and  as  there  was  a  small  space  between  its  colrts 
aurface  and  that  of  the  tube;  it  was  required,  however,  for  the  conveiueiice  of  the  es- 
periments. 

The  results  of  the  several  trials  are  contained  in  the  following  tables  The  tenpa" 
ature  was  registered  by  the  adjoining  thermometer  dipping  into  the  water  of  the  b<»kr, 
and  already  often  referred  to;  it  was  raised  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  all  the  experimeQ^ 
except  the  first.  The  lirst  four  trials  were  made  on  an  occasion  specially  devoted  ts 
this  purpose,  the  last  two  were  made  incidentally  when  upon  another  anhject. 


Number 
of  trial. 

Temper- 
ature. 
Fah.o 

REMARKS. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

868 
270 

274 

274 
252 

Stem  rises.      No  particular  attention  paid  to  raising  the  tempei** 

ture  rapidly. 
Stem  rises.    Steam  raised  rapidly. 
Metal  drawn  out  and  suffered  to  cool,  re-depo»ted  cold  in  tabe. 

Steam  at  258^  and  raised  to  274''  in  2^  minutes. 
Stem  rises. 
Metal  drawn  out  and  cooled.   Steam  at  250^,  when  metal  «ss  re 

placed.    Steam  rises  at  274^  in  3  minutes. 
Stem  rises. 
Metal  had  become  solid  again.    Steam  let  off  rapidly. 

5 
6 

270 
256 

Melted  below  this  temperature. 

Stem  rises.      Metal  remains  in  a  soft  solid,  so  that  the  stem  ctnj 
be  drawn  out,  until  240°.                                                         i 

A  fiict  noticed  during  the  experiments  on  fusible  alloys  was  again  verified  in  tbetr; 
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49.  Seeond.^'-^The  undue  heating  of  parts  of  a  boiler  may  be  produced  by 
deposiies. 

No  cause  of  undae  heating  is  better  made  out  than  this  one,  and  the 
remedy  is  of  the  most  simple  kind. 

The  water  of  all  rivers  contains,  in  suspension,  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tities, the  muddy  particles  detached  from  their  banks  or  beds,  and  may 
contain  in  solution,  salts  derived  from  the  same  sources,  or  from  the  springs 
which  supply  the  stream.  The  water  of  springs  generally  contains  so  large 
an  impregnation  of  saline  matter,  as  to  decompose  soap.  The  rivers  of  our 
Atlantic  States,  where  perfectly  fresh,  contain  few  dissolved  impurities, 
while  many  of  those  of  the  Western  States  are  highly  charged  with  calcare* 
ous  matter.  When  waters  holding  substances  in  suspension,  or  solution,  are 
evaporated,  a  sediment  is  deposited,  varying  in  nature  with  the  water  em- 
ployed. As  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  contained  in  the  water  varies,  so 
the  time  required  for  such  a  deposite  to  take  place,  from  the  feeding  water 
of  a  steam  boiler,  must  be  very  variable.  If  a  deposite  is  allowed  to  remaio 
in  a  boiler,  it  gradually  increases  in  thickness  and  in  density;  the  heat  which 
before  passed  rapidly  from  the  metal  to  the  water,  is  now  impeded  by 
a  mass  of  viscid  or  of  solid  matter,  which  is  a  bad  circulator  or  conductor  of 
heat,  and  the  temperature  of  the  metal  rises.  The  sediment  thus  heated  In- 
creases in  denseness,  and  may  even  form  a  hard  crust  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler.  A  complete  non-conducting  coat  is  thus  formed,  which,  if  from 
its  nature  liable  to  crack  or  fissure,  may  allow  water  to  have  access  to  the 
heated  metal  below,  and  produce  an  explosion.  This  supposition  is,  how- 
ever, as  will  be  seen,  by  no  means  necessary  to  such  a  result.  The  most 
usual  action  of  the  sediment  would  seem  to  be  as  follows.  When  it  has 
accumulated  in  thickness,  sufficiently  to  produce  a  temperature  in  the 
metal,  at  which  its  strength  is  inadequate  to  bear  the  pressure  without  ex- 
tending, it  yields,  and  becoming  more  and  more  attenuated,  finally  bursts. 
It  seems  that  the  first  yielding  may  bring  water  in  contact  with  the  metal 
so  as  to  cool  it,  when  the  steam  produced  is  not  sufficient  materially  to 
increase  the  pressure  within  the  boiler.  Thus  the  attenuation  may  increase 
for  a  considerable  time  and  gradually,  and  at  last  the  bursting  not  produce 
any  more  injurious  effect  than  to  stop  the  working  of  the  engine. 

Accidental  circumstances  of  figure,  heat,  &c.,  seem  frequently  to  deter- 
mine the  places  of  deposite  of  these  masses  of  sediment,  but  it  is  princi- 
pally observed  at  the  fire-end  of  the  boiler,  where  its  presence  is  most 
dangerous. 

namely,  that  the  mixturafc  of  metals  require  a  considerable  time  te  change  their  state 
of  solidity,  or  of  fluidity,  so  that  inthe  former  Case  they  may  be  raised,  if  heated  rapidly, 
above  the  true  temperature  of  fluidity,  and  in  the  latter  case  they  may  be  cooled  much 
below  this  temperature,  without  solidifying.  The  alloy  used  in  these  experiments  ap- 
pears to  have  put  the  apparatus  very  fully  upon  its  trial  in  this  respect,  and  the  experi- 
ments were  performed  so  rapidly  as  to  give  a  further  severe  test.  On  the  occasion  de- 
voted to  the  trials  when  the  steam  was  not  urged  up  with  its  greatest  rapidity,  the  stem 
was  drawn  out  at  268^  when  more  rapidly  at  270^,  and  with  the  fire  at  its  maximum  in- 
tensity,  when  the  water  was  raised  in  temperature  24^  in  three  minutes,  the  stem  was 
drawn  out  at  274^.  In  other  experiments  it  gave  way  at  256^.  The  range  is  18°  Fah. 
corresponding  at  ten  atmospheres,  to  less  than  two  atmospheres,  under  the  test  of  very 
severe  comparisons.  There  appeara  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  when  tested  by  no  more 
rigid  modes  than  practice  would  furnish,  this  apparatus  would  not  only  apply  as  an 
alarm  to  prevent  undue  heating  of  the  parts  of  the  boiler,  but  as  a  manageable,  and 
useful  check,  in  ordinary  cases,  upon  the  wfety-valve.  Report  &c.  Part  I.  and  Jour. 
Frank.  Inst.  vol.  xvii.  p.  85. 
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50.  The  Coaunittee  have  deriTed  much  informatioii  of  a  pnetial  kiod 
on  this  sobject)  and  coining  as  it  does  from  entirelj  different  qoirten  of 
the  coantrj,  where  the  water  depositing  the  sedimeot  was  of  diffisrtak 
qualities,  the  details  agree  very  remarkably. 

Col.  S.  H.  Long*  describes  a  deposite  found  in  one  of  ^e  boilers  of  the 
Western  Engineer,  a  boat  used  in  the  exploring  expedition  of  1818.  The 
sediment  had  collected  in  less  than  two  days  so  as  to  be  two  inches  thick, 
and  was  found  in  parts  of  the  boiler,  where,  from  its  constmctioo,  the  hcit 
was  greatest.  A  difficulty  in  making  steam  enough  for  the  supply  of  the 
engine,  was  observed,  and  induced  an  examination  of  the  boilers,  in  ooeof 
which,  the  metal  at  a  particular  spot  was  found  to  have  been  made  to  pro- 
ject an  inch  and  a  half.  In  this  case  timely  precaution  prevented  further 
evil  consequences. 

51.  The  plan  of  ^'blowing  off"  the  lower  parts  of  the  fluid  in  a  boiler. 
which  is  very  generally  used  in  turbid  streams  to  the  West,  is,  no  doabt. 
of  considerable  service  while  the  boat  is  running,  but  should  never  be  qmiI 
as  a  substitute  for  cleaning  the  boilers,  when  opportunity  is  afforded  fortbb 
complete  operation.  Indeed  it  must  be  carefully  executed,  since  if  t)K 
flues  are  bared  by  it,  any  deposite  upon  them  may  become  hardened  before 
the  boiler  is  replenished  with  water. 

52.  A  practical  engineer  of  New  Albany,  Indiana,  Mr.  Benton,t  stites 
that  he  has  found  deposites  in  boilers,  used  on  our  western  waters,  '^almost 
as  hard  as  the  iron  itself.'*  These  consist  of  a  mixture  of  calcareous  matter 
with  the  ordinary  mud  of  the  rivers. 

The  very  consistent  and  satisfactory  accounts  given  of  the  explosion  of  i 
boiler  of  the  steamboat  Caledonia,  on  the  Mississippi,  show  that  the  disaster 
had  its  origin,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  deposite  within  the  boiler.  The  boit 
had  eight  connected  cylinder  boilers  of  wrought  iron,  for  high  steam,  thirtj 
inches  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  long,  with  interior  flueS.  The  engine 
had  been  in  operation  for  seven  consecutive  days,  prior  to  the  accident,  and 
had,  just  before  its  occurrence,  been  stopped  for  about  eight  hours,  to  repair 
the  machinery.  During  the  time  of  stopping,  the  boilers  were  not  biovo 
out,  and  two  hours  after  resuming  the  working  of  the  engine  the  explosion 
occurred.  On  subsequent  examination,  it  was  found  to  have  occurred  Id  > 
patch,  which  had  been  put  on  the  year  before  with  copper  rivets;  the  sedi- 
ment on  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  was  found  to  have  been  heated,  so  as  to 
render  it  very  hard.  The  rent  began  at  about  one«third  of  the  diameter  of  the 
boiler  from  the  bottom,  that  is,  at,  or  near,  the  fire  line,  and  passed  upwards. 
The  sediment  had  caused  the  heating  of  the  copper  rivets,  and,  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  working  pressure  of  the  steam  accomplished  the  rest. 

53.  The  effect  of  a  deposite  of  a  different  kind,  in  a  boiler,  near  Rich- 
mond, Virgioia,  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Burr.}  The  boiler  was  of 
wrought-iron^  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick;  the  water  used  for  its  sopplj 
was  a  chalybeate,  but  not  so  strong  as  to  prevent  its  common  use,  as  a 
beverage,  by  the  workmen.  A  few  weeks  after  the  engine  had  been  putio 
operation,  a  crack  was  observed  in  the  boiler,  just  over  the  fire,  and  oa 
examination,  a  deposite  of  oxide  of  iron  was  found  in  this  place.  The 
fire-end  is  stated  to  have  been  lowest  in  the  setting  of  the  boiler.  A  plate 
of  wrought  iron  was  substituted  for  that  which  had  cracked.  In  foor  or 
five  weeks  a  swelling  began  to  form  upon  this  plate,  which  continoed  \fi 

*  Repliee  to  Circular  of  Com.  on  ExpL  No.  IL 

f  Reply  to  Circular  of  Com.  on  ExpL,  by  Erasmus  W.  BentOB,  No.  VOL 

#  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  vL  p.  334. 
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^  increase  antil  it  attained  a  considerable  size,  and  in  ten  days  from  the  first 
on  which  the  protaberance  had  been  observed,  the  boiler  burst.  No  great 
damage  was  done.  The  iron  was  found  to  have  been  diminished  in  thick- 
ness, at  the  spot  where  the  rent  occurred,  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

54.  The  deposites  in  boilers  using  salt  water  are  no  less  dangerous. 
Mr.  Lester*  gives  an  account  of  the  case  of  the  boilers  in  the  steamboat 

'   Bagle^  of  Boston,  which  leaked  after  being  in  use  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
'   on  examination  were  found  to  contain  a  deposite  of  from  two  to  three  inches 
'   thick,  and  which,  in  some  parts,  was  so  hard  as  to  require  the  use  of  a 
hammer  and  chisel  to  remove  it.t 

55.  Various  other  cases  are  on  record  of  the  effects  of  deposites  in  boilers, 
but  the  characteristic  ones  which  have  been  selected  convey  all  the  infor- 
mation necessary.  They  show  that  no  rule  as  to  the  time  of  cleansing  a 
boiler  can  be  general,  and  fully  enforce  the  necessity  for  care  upon  this 
point.  Farinaceous  substances  introduced  into  a  boiler  may  tend  to  render 
frequent  cleansing  less  necessary  m  cases  of  sedimentary  matter,  but 'Can- 
not dispense  with  it4  Sound  economy,  as  well  as  safety,  require  frequent 
cleansing  of  a  l>oiler  using  hard  or  muddy  water.  The  least  that  can  hap- 
pen, after  the  accumulation  of  sediment,  is  the  injury  of  the  boiler,  per- 
haps its  bursting,  and  a  true  explosion  may  result.  Two  violent  explosions, 
at  Bowen's  milT,§  and  at  McMickle's  mill  in  Pittsburgh,  are  fairly  attribu- 
table to  the  effect  of  sediment,  and  there  does  not  appear, in  either  case,  to 
have  been  a  deficiency  of  water  at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 

56.  The  accidental  introduction  of  materials  which  are  bad  conductors  of 
heat  within  a  boiler,  may  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  deposites  just 
described.  Mr.  BentonO  suggests  that  loose  packing  from  the  steam  cylin- 
der is  sometimes  passed  through  the  force-pump  and  collecting  under  the 
flues,  causes  them  to  be  highly  heated.  M.  Arago  mentions  an  instance  of 
a  rent  made  in  a  boiler,  at  Paris,1[  by  the  accidental  resting  of  a  rag  on  tha 
bottom  of  the  boiler. 

57.  Frequent  cleansing  of  the  boiler,  or  blowing  out  the  lowest  portions 
by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  are  the  true  preventives  to  accidents  from 
deposites.  Besides  them,  however,  the  use  of  chemical  reagents  has  been 
proposed  for  limestone  water,  and  filtering  in  the  case  of  muddy  water. 

*  Letter  to  Sec  Treu.  U.  S.  Replies  to  Com.  on  Ezpl.,  No.  XVII.  See  alto  Jour. 
Frank.  Inst.,  voL  vii.  p.  289»  &c. 

-f-  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  a  gentleman  of  Boston,  states 
that  in  a  boiler  using  salt  water,  a  deposite  of  more  than  two  inches  in  thickness  oc- 
curred in  less  than  twenty  days.  Mr.  West  states  that  deposites,  chiefly  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  occur  in  from  one  to  six  weeks  of  use,  in  the  boilers  at  Mancihester.  See 
Jour:  Royal  Institution,  vol.  i.  p.  43.  See  also  F.  Naested's  letter  to  Sec.  Treas.  U.  S., 
I>oc.  H.  Rep.  U.  S.,  1832-3,  No.  478,  p.  52. 

^  It  was  stated  on  the  authority  of  Sig.  Ferrari,  that  coarse  charcoal  prevents  or 
removes  deposites  in  boilers.  (Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  iz.  p.  420.)  The  Society  of  Arts 
of  London  awarded  in  1&33,  a  premium  to  Mr.  Jas.  Bedford  for  rendering  deposites 
readily  removeable  by  introducing  sperm  oil  into  the  boiler.  We  are  not  aware  to  what 
extent  this  device  has  been  tried.  (Trans.  Soc.  Arts.  vol.  xlix.  Fart  II.  p.  88.)  The 
uae  of  grease  for  the  same  purpose  is  recommended  in  the  Lond.  Mecbs.  Mag.  vol.  vi. 
p.  30S,  and  in  the  same  Journal  (Vol.  ii.  p.  206. )  it  is  stated  that  the  radicles  of  barley 
produced  in  the  process  of  malting  prevent  depositef.  These  act  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  the  fecula  of  potatoes.  They  merely  retard  the  formation  of  a  deposite,  and  by 
rendering  the  fluid  viscid,  no  doubt  ultimately  affect  the  generation  of  steam. 

%  Replies  to  Circular^  &c.  No.  XIL  Letter  of  Thos.  W.  Bakewell»  Esq.  to  Sec. 
"^reas.  U.  S. 

I  Replies,  &e.  No.  Vm. 

^  Used  in  producing  steam  to  heat  the  exchange. 
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The  former  of  these  would  prove  but  a  partial  remedy,  and  in  nnskilfol 
hands  would  be  dangerous,  and  the  latter  would  probablj  be  objected  to  on 
the  score  of  its  considerable  expense.  When  the  escape  steam  is  all  owed 
to  run  to  waste  this  would  be  especial Ij  the  case. 

58.  It  has  been  also  proposed  to  use  boxes  for  collecting  the  sediment, 
but  from  them  the  Committee  would  not  anticipate  anj  very  good  result, 
though  they  might,  in  part,  facilitate  the  cleansing  of  a  boiler. 

59.  Third, — The  careening  of  a  steamboat  may  expose  parts  of  the  boiler 
to  heat  without  their  being  covered  by  water^  and  a  subsequent  return  to  Us 
level  unll  bring  water  in  contact  with  the  heated  metal. 

There  is  no  evidence  known  to  the  Committee  that  the  careening  of  a 
boat  has  ever  produced  accident  in  any  other  than  the  small   cooaected 
cylinder  boilers,  so  extensively  used  in  the  boats  navigating  the  westera 
waters.    In  these,  the  danger  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out  bj  several  cor- 
respondents,* and  means  of  remedying  it  suggested.!    These  boilers  coid- 
municate  by  pipes  below  the  ordinary  water  level,  and  are  supplied   by  the 
same  forcing-pump.    The  fire  is  most  generally  applied  to  the  exterior  &f 
the  boilers,  and  they  have  besides  interior  flues.     Being  placed  side  by  side. 
the  length  of  the  boiler  being  parallel  to  the  keel  of  the  boat,  they  occapj 
according  to  their  size  and  number  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  its 
breadth.     The  six  contiguous  boilers  of  the  steamboat  Helen  McGregor, 
and  the  eight  of  the  Caledonia  occupied  certainly  not  less  than  twenty-two 
feet  in  breadth  of  the  boat.     Calculating  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  boilers 
in  the  first  named  boat,  and  taking  into  view  the  circumstances   under 
which  the  water  has  access  to  the  heated  metal,  we  find  that  a  depressioo 
of  nine  inches,  at  the  extreme  boiler,  taking  place  about  the  axis  of  the  set 
of  boilers,  would  expose  a  surface  of  boiler  and  flue  together  competent  to 
supply,  when  the  water  returned  upon  them,  one-third  more  steam  than  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  boiler  could  furnish:  this  supply  being  kept  up,  «t 
an  average,  during  the  cooling  of  the  elevated  boilers  to  their  ordinary  work- 
ing temperature.     This  danger  might  easily  be  met  by  an  increased  area 
of  safety-valve,  if  indeed  those  commonly  used  would  be  insufficient,  for 
the  escape  of  the  extra  steam.j:    But  the  danger  from  even  the  working 
pressure   acting  upon  the  metal,  of    which  the  tenacity  has  been    much 
decreased,  is  the  real  source  of  danger,  and  is  not  thus  to  be   parried. 
There  are  but  about  440  degrees  of  Farenheit's  scale  between  the  working 
pressure  of  eleven  atmospheres,  and  a  red  heat  visible  in  the  dark. 

This  careening  of  the  boat  is  liable  to  occur  at  every  landing  place  and 
to  last  for  a  considerable  time.  Whenever  a  passing  boat,  an  engaging 
view,  or  accident,  shall  call  the  passengers  to  one  side  of  tlie  boat  it  will  be 
thrown  out  of  trim. 

60.  in  the  small  boats  on  our  Atlantic  rivers  there  are  heavy  carriages  osed 
to  keep  the  deck  level ;  these  are  also  used  in  the  English  steam-packets 
which  carry  sails,  but  the  Committee  are  not  aware  that  they  are  employed 
in  the  boats  of  our  western  waters. 

*  The  first  communication  made  to  the  Committee  on  this  subject  was  by  James  J. 
Rush,  Esq.  of  the  firm  of  Rush  and  Muhlenberg;  by  some  accident  the  draviDgs  pre> 
sented  by  him  were  not  deposited  among  the  papers  of  the  Committee,  and  a  simSar 
diagram  to  that  of  Mr.  Rush  being  afterwards  presented  by  Mr.  C.  Evans  was  pablisbed 
among  the  Replies  to  the  Circular  of  the  Com.,  No.  XXII. 

t  Replies  to  Circular,  &c.  No.  XXII.  Earle  on  Explonons,  Jour.  Frank.  Inst,  vol 
vii.  p.  154. 

%  We  are  not  able  to  make  the  calculation  corresponding  to  this  remark^  not  haTiog 
[he  dimensions  of  the  safety-valve,  or  valves,  of  tb^  boilers  of  any  one  of  the  westeia 
Boats. 
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61.  Differeni  modes  of  remedying  the  evil  under  dtfcfffnon,  and  to  he  tqh 
plied  to  the  boUera  themedves  heme  been  suggested. 

The  first  of  these  which  came  before  the  Committee,  and  which  we  be- 
lieye  has  been  applied  in  practice,  was  by  Mr.  James  J.  Rash*  Doors  are 
placed  io  the  flues,  at  a  point  farthest  from  the  fire-ead,  which,  when  open- 
ed, check  the  draught  through  the  furnace  and.  flues,  and  consequently 
prevent  their  becoming  unduly  heated.  These  are  to  be  thrown  open  at 
each  landing  place.  They  do  not,  however,  meet  the  case  of  accidental 
careening  of  the  boat,  unless  made  self-acting  by  expanding  rods,  as  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Rush.  They  expose  the  flues  to  the  action  of  air  contain- 
ing its  full  supply  of  oxygen,  and  must  tend  therefore  to  oxidize  them 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  ordinary  wear  of  the  engine. 

62.  The  other  devices  before  the  Committee  are  those  of  Mr.  C.  Evans,* 
and  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Williams.t  The  first  places  the  mouth  of  the  feeding-pipe 
just  below  the  proper  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  so  that  it  shall  be 
laid  bare  by  a  change  of  level,  and  the  water  be  prevented  from  escaping 
from  the  higher  boilers.  This  would  remedy  the  evil,  except  in  cases 
where  the  careening  was  sufficiently  long  continued  to  exhaust  the  upper 
boilers  of  water  by  the  ordinary  working  of  the  engine ;  those  boilers  of 
which  the  supply  pipes  are  bare  not  being  likely  to  receive  any  supply  from 
the  pump.  Mr.  Williams  places  the  supply  pipes  below  the  boilers  and 
feeds  through  valves  opening  upwards,  which  of  coarse  prevent  any  return 
of  water.  The  valves  in  this  machine  and  also  those  proposed  by  Mr. 
Evans,  to  prevent  any  escape  of  water  from  the  higher  boilers,  would  be 
objectionable.  The  method  of  cleansing  the  pipes  proposed  by  Mr.  Evans 
18  very  ingenious. 

63.  After  a  careful  examination  of  these  devices,  the  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  they  present  but  partial  remedies  for  the  evils  which  they  are 
ioteoded  to  meet,  and  they  consider  that  nothing  less  than  detaching  these 
boilers  from  each  other,  and  feeding  them  singly,  or  at  most  in  pairs,  will 
prove  effectual.  They  would  therefore,  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  urge 
this  upon  constructors  and  owners. 

64.  Fourth.  Are  there  cases  in  which  the  meted  of  a  boiler  may  become 
unduly  heated  when  in  contact  with  water? 

After  much  reflection  and  examination  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
6uch  cases  may  occur.  They  believe  that  such  have  occurred,  though  not 
frequently,  and  that  with  the  common  thicknesses  of  iron  and  copper  boilers, 
and  modes  of  arranging  the  furnaces,  there  is  very  little  liability  of  their 
occurrence.  Still  il  is  well  to  recognise  that  such  may  be  the  case,  as  it 
may  prevent  accident  by  watchfulness  in  the  use  of  a  new  construction  of 
boiler,  or  application  of  the  fire. 

SS,  Mr.  F.  Grafi*!  mentions  specially  an  instance  ^in  which  the  heads  of 
tbe  bolts  burning  off  over  the  fire-place,  and  the  joints  parting;^'  'Hhe  boiU 
iDg^  water  passed  into  the  ash  pit.^'  From  his  known  carefulness,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  there  was  sediment  in  this  boiler,  which  was  one 
of  the  low  pressure  boilers  used  at  tbe  Philadelphia  water-works. 

6Q,  Mr.  Hebert§  gives  two  cases,  in  the  first  three  different  rents  of  an 

*  Replies  to  Circular,  &c.  No.  XXII. 

f  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  viii.  p.  289.  The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Redfield, 
plsices  the  means  of  feeding  separately,  or  in  the  connected  way,  within  the  control  of 
tbe  engineer.  .This  was  not  presented  to  the  Committee,  but  may  be  found  alluded  to 
in  the  Documents  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  1832-3,  No. 
478,  p.  17. 

#  Letter  to  Councils.    Replies  to  Circular,  &Cm  4th  of  No.  I. 
i  Replies,  &c.  No.  XI. 
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iroD  boiler  occarred  at  the  same  spot,  at  different  times.  Preyions  to  the 
first  ^^disruptioD,  there  was  observed  a  bulging,  or  swelling  oat,  of  the  metal, 
which  gradnally  Increased  until  It  became  nearly  of  a  hemispherical  figore, 
when  It  burst  open  and  let  the  water  out  of  the  boiler  into  the  fire.  The 
boiler  was  repaired  by  putting  a  thick  patch  of  malleable  plate  iron  over 
the  hole,  when  after  about  six  weeks  wear  and  exposure  to  the  fire,  this 
metal  bulged  out  again,  and  burst  asunder ;  a  third  patch  was  substituted, 
and  in  about  a  similar  period  of  time  was  destroyed  in  like  maDoer."  ^'The 
cause  of  these  ruptures  appeared  upon  investigation  to  be  owing  to  a  par- 
tial and  very  intense  heat  impinging  against  that  particular  spot  where  tbej 
took  place.''  If  to  this  detail  had  been  added  proofs  that  the  first  roptare 
was  not  caused  by  sediment,  nor  by  a  defect  in  the  metal,  the  evidence 
would  have  been  complete.  It  is  not,  however,  probable,  that  either  of 
these  causes  were  actually  operative,  since  the  second  and  third  plates  are 
stated  to  have  bulged  out,  In  the  manner  of  the  first,  and  if  sediment  bad 
collected  at  this  spot,  It  could  not  thrice  have  escaped  notice.  The  defect 
in  malleable  iron,  to  which  the  Committee  alluded  above,  Is  the  want  of 
connection  in  parts  of  a  plate,  resulting  from  imperfect  welding  before  roll- 
ing, and  which  sometimes  separates  the  plates  into  distinct  layers,  for  i 
considerable  extent. 

In  the  communication  just  referred  to,  Mr.  Hebert  further  states,  that 
the  disruption  of  a  boiler,  occurring  twice  in  the  same  place,  was  traced 
by  Mr.  John  Martineau,  a  respectable  engineer  of  Londouj  to  the  implod- 
ing of  a  current  of  air  upon  this  spot. 

67.  A  case  apparently  of  the  kind  now  under  discussion,  bat  which  was 
found  subsequently,  to  be  doe  to  the  imperfect  union  of  the  parts  of  a  sheet 
of  metal  of  the  boiler  is  as  follows:  Part  of  a  boiler  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Merrick  and  Agnew,  of  this  city^  was  observed  to  be  protruded,  tn  a  similar 
way  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Hebert.  Suspecting  the  presence  of  sedi- 
ment, the  boiler  was  examined  and  found  to  be  clean.  It  was  a  cylindrical 
boiler,  of  wrought  iron,  the  fire  applied  on  the  exterior  and  at  one  end,  aod 
without  interior  flues«  The  fuel  was  anthracite  coal.  The  effect  was  next 
attributed  to  the  intense  local  heat  produced  by  this  fuel,  and  the  grate  bars 
being  lowered  the  swelling  made  no  further  progress.  It  has  been  since 
ascertained  that  there  was  a  separation  into  lamina  of  the  iron,  at  this 
place,  requiring  the  removal  of  part  of  the  sheet. 

68.  While,  then,  the  evidence  in  the  cases  preceding  the  last  ia  certaloJj 
incomplete,  the  Committee  conceive  that  they  are  leaning  towards  the  side 
of  safety  by  admitting  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  danger,  to  the 
engineer  and  fireman  at  least,  from  peculiarities  hi  the  arrangement  of  a 
boiler,  or  of  the  fire  which  heats  it. 

69.  In  these  remarks  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  a  considi^raMe 
column  of  water  over  the  metal;  if  that  should  not  be  the  case  it  may  welt 
happen  that  the  steam-bubbles  wilt  form  so  nuoierously  on,  or  near,  the  iroo 
as  to  allow  it,  while  they  rest  there,  to  become  heated  above  what  it  would 
be,  if  the  water  were  in  absolute  contact  with  the  metal;*  This  will  espe* 
dally  occur  with  a  viscid  fluid,  such  as  salt  water,  or  water  with  much  8edi- 
ment  suspended. 

70.  The  views  suggested  by  the  several  sections  of  the  preceding  head 
are  the  following: 

*  Bepliesb  fcc.,  No.  IL    Communication  of  **an  Engineer.^    Pbilos,  llig.  loL  i.  ^ 
403. 
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1.  The  feeding  of  a  steambdat  boiler  should  not  be  done  at  iater?alSy  bat 
go  oo  throughout  the  workiog  of  the  eogioe,  ^ 

When  the  engine  is  stopped,  as  at  a  laDding,  or  to  take  up  passengers, 
&c.,  the  water  should  still  be  supplied  by  the  engine  itself,  or  bj  a  subsidiary 
one,  or  by  hand.  la  this  case  the  free  safety  valre  should  be  raised. 
The  practice  of  wasting  water  by  opening  a  val?e,  when  the  forcing-pump 
is  not  in  action,  is  considered  dangerous. 

2.  If  the  water  should  by  any  accident  get  down  so  as  to  expose  a  flue 
or  flues,  the  fire  should  be  in  part  extinguished,  to  cool  the  boiler  before 
adding  water.  If  ttie  engine  is  at  rest,  in  such  a  case,  it  should  not  be  put 
in  motion.  If  it  is  in  motion  it  should  be  slackened,  or  stopped,  the  fur- 
nace doors  opened,  and  the  heat  got  down.  Then  water  may  be  thrown 
in.  The  opening  of  a  safety  valve  should  in  such  a  case  be  avoided.  The 
eogiaeer  should  remember  that  as  life  is  at  stake,  he  cannot  be  too  prudent 

Such  a  condition  of  things,  however,  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  occur, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  danger  which  results  must  rest  upon  the  mas- 
ter, the  engineer,  and  his  assistants. 

3.  If  a  self-regulating  apparatus  for  the  supply  of  water  is  used  it  should 
be  closely  watched,  and  on  no  account  be  implicitly  trusted  to«  It  may  be 
a  convenience,  but  can,  in  no  case,  be  a  substitute  for  human  care. 

4.  For  ascertaining  the  level  of  the  water  within  a  boiler,  the  Committee 
recommend  the  glass  tube  water-gauge,  a  form  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
foregoing  pages  (p.  296). 

5.  The  Committee  recommend  for  every  boiler  a  fusible  metal  apparatus, 
the  metal  of  which  shall  be  inclosed  in  a  tube,  so  as  not  to  expose  it  to 
pressure. 

In  boilers  without  flues  it  should  be  attached  at  the  water-line;  in  those 
with  flues,  at  the  highest  part  of  the  flues;  or  if  level,  at  the  part  likely  to 
be  most  rapidly  heated,  as  at  the  juncture  of  several  flues  into  one,  a 
sudden  change  of  direction,  or  the  place  of  most  active  combustion  of  the 
iire. 

The  form  described  in  the  report  (pp.  297-298,)  is  convenient,  and  the  lever 
should  act  upon  a  bell,  and  upon  a  small  cock.  The  apparatus  should  be 
inclosed,  the  master  of  the  steamboat  having  the  key  of  the  inclosure,  which 
should  further  be  so  arranged  as  to  protect  the  apparatus  from  the  weather. 

The  quantity  of  metal  should  be  no  greater  than  is  required  to  keep  the 
rod  in  its  place.  The  metal  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  melt  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  fifteen  degrees*  above  that  corresponding  to  the  working  pressure^ 
Tables  for  this  purpose,  will  be  found  annexed.! 

*  ThU  difference  of  pressure  corresponds  at  a  pressure  of  two  atmospberesy  to  half 
an  atmosphere  or  one-half  the  bursting^  pressure,  and  at  eleven  atmospheres  to  rather 
more  than  two  atmospheres,  or  one*fif'.h  of  the  bursting  pressure.  The  difference  is 
not,  however,  too  great  at  low  pressures,  because  an  excess  of  strength  toay  rather  be 
expected  in  the  low  pressure  boilers  as  now  made,  and  the  alloys,  containing  bismuth, 
pass  through  the  different  states  from  solidity  to  liquidity,  by  slow  degrees. 

-\  "While  correcting  the  proof  sheets  of  this  No.  of  the  Journal,  we  notice  in  the 
X^XTioH  IfAGAziiTE  OF  POPULAR  SCIENCE,  for  last  month,  (September,  1836,)  a  paltry 
criticism  of  this  proposition  of  the  Committee— "  to  enclose  the  fusible  metal  in  a  case 
in  which  it  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  but  only  to  its  bettinr 
efiect.**— After  quoting  the  sentence,  the  Magazine  critic,  triumphing  in  the  fancied 
discovery  of  a  good  American  bull,  exclaims— "but  cui  bono? — for  what  purpose? — 
the  metal  is  in  a  case!  not  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam!  How  then  is  it  to  act 
efficaciously  as  a  means  of  relief  to  a  boiler  dangerously  increasing  in  temperature? 
iEfbv  is  it  to  act  at  alL  though  fluid  as  in  a  crucible?"    The  conclusion  be  then  arrives 

*  *26 
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If  the  metal  is  melted*  the  iDJection  of  water,  or  the  opening  of  the  fur- 
nace doors,  will  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  heated  parts;  or  lower  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  if  that  should  haye  been  toe  high,  and  the  safety 
TaWes  be  out  of  order. 

By  soundtog  with  the  rod,  it  will  be  ascertained  when  the  metal  is  about 
to  recongeal,  as  it  becomes  a  soft  solid  into  which  the  rod  may  be  forced 
If,  accidentally,  the  metal  congeals  without  taking  m  the  rod,  the  end  of  tke 
latter  being  heated,  will  melt  the  fusible  alloy. 

If  the  safety-valves  do  their  duty,  this  metal  will  never  be  melted  by 
increase  of  temperature,  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  elastic  force  of  the 
steam. 

6.  The  true  remedy  for  undue  heating  of  boilers  by  depoeites  is  fn- 
quently  cleansing  them.  When  this  is  impracticable,  blowing  ont  should  be 
cautiously  resorted  to,  so  as  not  to  lay  the  flues  bare  of  water.  The 
danger  from  these  deposites  is  especially  great  in  salt  water,  and  muddy 
water  mixed  with  calcareous  matters.  It  should  be  guarded  against  l^ 
ascertaining  the  time  required  for  the  water  used,  to  make  a  sensible 
deposlte.  No  general  rule  in  regard  to  this  can  be  given,  since  boilers  in 
different  places  and  even  those  fed  by  springs  at  short  distances  apart  are 
liable  to  deposites  in  different  times. 

Negligence  on  this  point  will  always  produce  the  rapid  destrnction  of  a 
boiler,  and  may  cause  it  to  burst,  or  even  to  explode. 

No  substitute  for  the  care  just  recommended*  has  yet  been  found. 

7.  The  following  table  of  fusible  alloys  applicable  to  boilers  working  at 
pressures  from  one  to  thirteen  atmospheres,  is  deduced  from  the  experi- 
ments  of  the  Committee.*  The  alloys  are  those  determined  approximately, 
which  at  temperatures  severally  15®  Fab.  above  the  working  temperatures 
will  allow  a  metallic  stem  to  be  drawn  out  from  the  mass.  The  principles 
which  guided  the  Committee  In  their  experiments  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  Part  I.  of  their  Report  (p.  36,  &c.)  The  proportions  are  given  in  parts 
by  weight. 

Table  of  alloys  for  use  in  closed  tudes^  and  with  a  mttaUic  etem. 
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(to  be  continued.) 

at  is, — **There  must  be  a  district  in  Pennsylrania  where  the  Shamrock  is  worn"!  And 
he  further  thinks,  that  our  sage  Committee  would  be  likely  to  propose,  as  the  best 
means  of  preventing  th^  loss  of  a  key  which  would  alone  open  a  box,  to  ghut  it  up  is 
the  box!  We  recojnmend  ttx.tbis  ingenious  critic  to  read  this  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  carefully  over  again,  and  try  whether  he  can  discover  no  good  reason  sag* 
gested  for  enclosing  the  fusible  alloy  in  a  tube, — and  no  substantial  answer  to  bis  cut 
bono? — If  his  own  vision  should  fail  him,  perhaps  he  will  do  us  the  favour  to  horror 
that  of  some  intelligent  friend.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  "Shamrock"  is  at  all  tnd'^ 
nous  to  this  country,  though  we  have  thistles  and  thorns  a  plenty.  G. 

*  Report  of  Com.  on  Ezpl.  Part  I.  p.  36.    Jour.  Franks  Init.  ToK  x?u.  p.  86. 


Deier^Honof  tht  ntw  Coining  Prttte$  Uatly  vatraAuetd  Mo  tht   U.  S. 
Mintf  Fhiladtlphia.     By  Franklin  Pkalk,  Esq. 


Gbmtlemeh: — After  seven  moDtha  of  experience,  it  will  not  be  couidered 

^  premature,  to  lend  for  pubiicatioo,  a  biief  notice  of  the  Coioing  Preas,  a 

model  of  which  I  bad  the  pteaaare  to  exhibit  and  deicribe,  at  one  of  the 

CoQTersation  Meetings  at  the  Instilate  last  year. 

Tbla  press  baa  been  in  operHtlon  since  the  23rd  of  March  last,  the  period 

;  of  the  first  coinage  by  steam  in  the  Mint  of  the  United  Stales;  and  the 

-  resalts,  which  are  more  than  satisfactory,  have  aotborized  as  to  proceed  with 

the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  formation  of  the  presses  for  the  Branch 

.  Mints  at  New  Orleans,  and  at  Charlotte  and  Dahlooega,  in  North  Carolina 

and  Georgia;  also,  with  the  mannfacture  of  others  for  the  nse  of  this  Mint, 

all  of  which,  it  la  probable,  will  be  completed  at  an  early  period  in  Ihfl 

eofnlug  year. 

iSItfe  view  of  the  Prett. 


The  above  detign  exhibits  a  side  view  of  the  medlam  size  press,  intended 
to  strike  eagles,  quarter  dollars,  and  cents.  Three  grades  have  been 
adopted,  correspoadioff  in  linear  proportions  to  the  numbers  9i,  7  and  6, 
suited  to  all  (be  denominations  of  our  coin  respectively. 

The  design  eihibits  the  general  proportions  and  arrangement  of  parts, 
coDsieling  of  a  shaft  with  ft  fast  and  loose  pulley  to  receive  motion  by  means 
of  a  itrap  from  the  moving  power,  whether  water,  sisam,  hoi«e,  oi  hand:^ 
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the  latter,  of  course,  being  leait  derinbls,  will  on);  be  Mfld,  when  ndlbn 
of  the  otbera  li  arailable.  Upon  this  ibaft  la  placed  the  fl;  nM, 
(be  momeatuoi  of  wbich,  doring  one  revolatioa  at  tbe  rate  of  siitj  per 
minute,  is  fooad,  on  trial,  to  be  quite  Bofficient  to  overcome  the  rcaslnu 
offered  b;  the  piece  wbilst  labjecied  to  the  pressure  of  (be  dies.  Upoclbt 
same  shaft  Is  tbe  craok,  nbich  gives  motioa,  through  tbe  pitmao,  to  a  Icth 
and  toggle-joint,  the  structure  of  nhich  is  exhibited  to  the  lell  upper  mI' 
ner  of  tbe  front  vieir  presented  in  the  neit  figure. 

The  feeding  in  of  the  bisnks,  or  planchets,  and  their  dischargeiflerbeiu 
■truck,  is  performed  by  an  eccentric  and  set  of  levers,  all  combiaed  in  u 
simple  a  manner,  as  to  be  effectoal,  and  Dot  subject  to  deraogemeal;* 
much  of  these  parts  as  are  visible  iu  tbe  two  views,  are  faitbfullj'  eitiibUei 
but  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  iotelligibly  without  the  aid  of  dranriif 
of  the  separate  parts ;  end,  further,  since  tbe  drawings  were  eiecuta^ 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  position  and  form  of  the  ecceDlriCi  if 
which  the  press  has  been  much  improved;  a  general  notice  is  all  tht!: 
intended  in  tbe  present  communication. 

Front  view. 


RJ=: 


Tbe  feeding  tube  is  a  vertical  pipe  to  receive  the  blanks,  in  wliich  b(J 
are  placed  by  hand,  and  from  which  they  are  taken  by  the  ktdtjr,  tM 
latter  are  so  arranged,  that  when  a  crooked,  or  otherwise  fsoltj  ^l**^ 
Impedes  the  motion,'  (not  an  uofrequeat  occnrrence  in  coiniDp,}  tbe  "hoK 
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is  immediately  released  from  actioBi  and  will  not  again  operate  ontil  the 
impediment  be  removed. 

A  few  familiar  facts  are  added  as  evidences  of  the  pecnliar  adaptation  of 
the  toggle-joint  to  coining,  as  proved  by  the  operation  of  the  press  which 
is  the  snbject  of  this  notice. 

1.  The  pressure  acts  with  increasing  force  until  the  close  of  the  opera- 
tion, at  which  time  its  intensity  is  greatest,  and  it  is  always  carried  to  the 
same  extent 

2.  No  injury  occurs  from  the  absence  of  a  blank  from  between  the  dies 
when  the  blow  is  given,  an  accident  that  results  in  the  destruction,  or  great 
injury,  to  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  dies,  in  presses  of  the  ordinary  construction. 

3.  An  immense  saving  of  labour.  From  trial,  we  have  ascertained,  that  a 
man,  with  one  hand  applied  by  means  of  a  common  winch  handle,  can  coin 
eighty  pieces  per  minute,  (the  experiment  was  tried  upon  cents,  which  have 
a  diameter  of  1-^  inches,).  A  boy,  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  able  to  coin 
sixty  per  minute,  without  any  unusual  exertion;  and  lastly,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  operator  to  tell,  by  the  resistance  offered  to  his  exertions,  whether 
the  pieces  were  being  coined  or  not. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  wish  to  be  considered  the  first  who  has  applied  the 
toggle-joint  to  the  striking  of  coin.  It  is  difficult  to  say  to  whom  priority 
belongs;  for  presses  on  similar  principles,  are  in  use  in  more  than  one  city 
of  Germany,  and  their  successful  operation  was  witnessed  at  Carlesrhue,  la 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  Particular  advantage  has  also  been  derived  from 
a  carefal  examination  of  the  coining  presses  of  Monsieur  ThoDoelUer  of  Paria. 
It  is  just  to  observe,  that  none  of  these  presses  were  perfectly  satisfactory* 
I  have,  therefore,  made  my  own  distribution  and  proportion  of  parts,  thrown 
off  whatever  was  complex,  and  added  such  as  were  necessary  to  its  perfec- 
tion, particularly,  the  arrangement  for  the  disengagement  of  the  feeders  in 
case  of  the  presence  of  defective  pieces. 

Oar  esteemed  friend  and  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  M.  W.  Baldwin,  several  years 
since,  commenced  the  construction  of  a  press  on  similar  principles.  His 
talents  and  mechanical  skill  are  amply  sufficient  for  its  completion;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  his  numerous  occupations  have  prevented 
bis  prosecution  of  the  subject. 

I  take  advantage  of  the  present  occasion,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
ipplication  of  steam  power  to  coinage,  as  applied  in  the  Royal  Mint,  on 
rower-hill,  London,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  mechanics 
;hat  I  have  ever  seen,  exhibiting  consummate  skill  and  great  resources,  on 
;he  part  of  the  inventor,  who,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  was  Mr.  Boulton  of 
Sobo  Works.  For  a  series  of  years  this  machinery  was  kept  rigidly  secret; 
oaie  even  of  the  officers  of  the  Mint  not  having  the  favour  of  seeing  it 
iccorded  to  them,  and  it  might  yet  have  remained  so,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
idvancement  of  liberal  principles,  which  bid  fair  to  keep  pace  with  the 
"apid  increase  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill. 

The  direct  application  of  high  steam  to  the  screw  press,  would  have 
iDsvrered  every  purpose,  but  still  better,  the  substitution  of  the  toggle- 
oiat  for  the  screw  has  rendered  all  this  ingenious  complexity  unnecessary; 
at  mechanicians  may  make  their  own  inferences  from  the  following  sketch. 

A  low  pressure  engine,  is  employed  to  create  a  vacuum  in  a  large 
eceiveTf  (in  this  case  a  misnomer,)  by  means  of  an  air  pump,  which  serves 
s  a  reservoir  of  power,  through  the  agency  of  which  the  pressure  of  the 
tmo«phere,  is  exerted  as  occasion  requires,  both  for  the  bhw  and  ncoU  of 
le  screw  press,  the  former,  produced  by  a  cylinder  and  piston,  furnished 
ritfa  valves,  one  of  which  opens  to  the  reservoir,  and  the  other  to  the  exter« 
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nal  air,  Ibe  Utter,  by  a  cylinder  and  pMon,  comlanlly  aclii^,  bst  iiilh  \tm 
power  than  (he  former.  The  valTeg  are  mored  by  lerera  whWmi 
strack  at  the  proper  lime  by  a  plug  frame  of  simitar  constroclioo  to  Itat 
employed  io  the  ancient  atmospheric  engine.  The  power  ia  conunnnicild 
to  the  screw  by  lumbltng  shafts,  connecting  rods,  and  levers,  the  coMtnt 
tion  and  operation  of  which  coold  not  be  rendered  intelligible  withonl  foil 
drawings  for  reference.  More  words  would,  perhaps,  render  this  btid 
notice  as  myslerioas  as  the  contrivance  of  which  it  treats;  I  wilt,  therefm. 
clo«e,  by  adding  that  eight  of  these  systemi,  attached  to  ^ht  screw  pfeaa 
constitute  the  coining  power  of  the  British  Mint. 


On  the  management  of  Thm-culi  on  Raii  Road:    By  A.  C.  Jonw,  £mv 


Grhtlehbk: — At  the  present  rapid  rate  of  trareling  on  rail  roads,  il  is' 
desideratum  (in  point  oi'  safely,)  to  know  that  the  twitches  of  the  tuni-oac- 
are  in  the  line  of  the  road,  ho  (bat  the  train  ia  not  necessitated  to  be  nmd 
checked,  in  passing  over  them.  The  best  method  for  insuring  the  rifi: 
position  of  the  swilches,  is  that  used  on  tome  short  road!,  by  ha* iog  >  lUi 
stationed  at  them;  but  on  long  lineyof  road,  where  there  are  many  lunHWft 
this  is  not  practised,  owing  to  the  expense  attending  it.  As  a  sub8lilol^l 
ball  is  placed  on  the  end  of  the  lever  used  to  shift  the  switches,  loiW" 
their  poulion.  Tbie,  1  believe,  la  the  best  plan  in  use;  that  il  is  defcttw 
is  proved  by  the  numerous  accidents  occurring  on  rsul  roada  by  rannins* 
at  the  tum-outi,  it  not  being  foreseen  that  the  switches  are  wrong,  ffbw 
the  tnm-nut  is  io,  or  at  the  end  of  a  curve,  it  ia  difficult  to  tell  by  ihe  W 
how  (he  tum>out  stanila,  until  you  are  ao  uear  as  to  make  it  imposBble  U 
stop  in  time,  if  it  is  not  right 

The  following  arrangement  will  have  a  tendency  to  proaola  stfelp 
this  particular,  and  the  additional  expense  will  he  but  tiifling:.  iDSlead  of  IK 
ball,  1  propose  having  a  board  placed 
00  the  post,  its  face  at  right  angles 
to  the  road,  with  hinges  fastened  to 
one  edge,  and  from  its  face  extends 
a  short  lever,  which  ia  connected  to 
the  lever  that  movea  the  tura-out, 
so  that  when  the  switches  are 
changed,  the  dial,  or  board,  lakes 
either  the  horizontal  or  vertical  po- 
sition. This  will  be  shown  more  fully 
by  an  inspection  of  the  cuts.  ' 

On  a  curve  or  grade,  thia  method 
would  have  the  same  advaolBges  as  , 

on  a  BtrHight  part  of  the  road,  and  it  I 

is  evident,  the  face  or  edge  being  _ 
presented  to  the  engineer,  that  be 

will  he  thereby  enabled  to  judge  hnw  the  tam-ont  stands,  at  a  B***'"^ 
tance  from  it,  than  by  the  method  in  practice,  and  will  coneeqDcatly  i»>" 
of  hie  stopping  the  train  in  time  to  prevent  accidents. 

A.  The  post.     B.  The  lever.    C.  Connecting  rod.    H.  Dial. 
Retpectfolly,  yoan, 

Phiiadeiphia,  S^t.  1886.  A.  C.  Jo^ 

This  appears  to  be  a  good  rafnieitlon.     A  board,  or  disk,  witb  ■  h"^ 
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coDspicaoas,  aod  its  position,  io  the  way  proposed,  more  easily  perceived 
than  the  ball  now  in  use.  In  tarn-outs  that  are  much  used,  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  keep  a  lamp  burning  during  the  night,  to  show  the  position  of 
the  disk.  It  seems  desirable,  however,  that  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  stopping  a  locomotive  train  in  order  to 
adjust  the  switches  of  a  turn-out.  J.  6. 


Franklin .  Institnte. 


Committee  on  Soienoe  and  the  Arts. 

Report  on  Mr.  C,  Kenzie^s  Water  Wheel. 
The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  constituted  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  to  whom  was  referred 
for  examination  the  model  of  a  Water  Wheel,  invented  by  Mr.  C.  Kenzie,  of  Troy, 
New  York,  REPORT:— 

That  they  have  carefully  examined  the  object  submitted  to  them,  and 
find  that  it  is  a  modification  of  the  tab  and  the  undershot  wheel.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  invention  consists  in  receiving  the  water  from  a  number 
of  chutes  at  once,  distributed  around  the  periphery  of  the  wheel.  The 
backets  or  float-boards,  are  set  in  the  direction  of  the  radii,  and  the  water 
is  directed  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  line  of  a  tangent  to  each  float. 
In  this  arrangement  the  water  is,  of  necessity,  discharged  from  the 
wheel  within  the  rim,  or  shrouding,  and  is  allowed  a  free  escape  on  both 
sides  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fall,  entirely  under  water,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  box  or 
tank  of  an  equal  depth  with  the  wheel,  to  which  it  is  accuri^tely  fitted  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  water  between  them,  whilst  it  permits  the  latter  to 
revolve  freely. 

The  supply  of  water  is  through  a  water-tight  trunk  connected  with  the 
tank,  by  which  the  entire  head  and  fall  is  made  available,  the  wheel  being 
sunk  below  the  lower  level  as  before  stated. 

One  of  the  benefits  arising  from  this  arrangement,  is  that  of  the  water 
being  received  on  the  wheel  in  a  compact  form,  owing  to  the  spaces  being 
kept  always  full  by  the  centrifugal  force.  A  principal  advantage,  however, 
is  that  of  being  able  to  employ  a  much  greater  quantity  of  water  than  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  floats  by  any  other  wheel  of  equal  size. 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  advantages  above  enumerated,  are  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  hydrodynamics,  and  that  its  inventor  has 
attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  that  description  of  wheel,  and  they 
are  happy  to  add,  that  so  far  as  their  knowledge  extends,  the  arrangement  is 
Dew. 

The  Committee  take  leave  to  suggest,  that  since  the  water  always  retains 
a  part  of  its  power,  proportionate  to  the  square  of  its  velocity,  on  leaving 
the  wheel,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  would  be  saved  in  this  instance 
by  extending  the  buckets  to  the  centre,  so  as  to  deliver  the  water  at  as  low 
a  velocity  as  possible;  and  they  would  also  recommend  the  use  of  a  parti* 
tion  which  should  cause  all  the  water  to  take  the  same  coarse  in  the  floats. 
In  this  case  the  rim  must  of  course  be  made  wider  so  as  to  contract  the 
diameter  of  the  opening  to  what  would  be  just  sufficient  for  a  free  deiivery 
of  the  water. 

By  order  of  the  committee. 

Oct.  1S»  18S6.  William  HAMiLToiry  Actuary. 


S18 
Xqiort  an  Mr.  Bokamb'i  R^kdvng  Tdeieope. 

The  CommittM  on  Science  and  the  Arti^  eonitituted  by  the  ynnkfin  InrtHate  of  the 

State  of  PenmylTaniafor  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arta,to  whom  was  r^cmd 

ibr  examination  a  Reflecting  Telescope,  made  by  Mr.  Amasa  Holcomb,  Of  Soe^ 

wick,  Mastachusettf,  for  the  Newark  College,  Delaware,  REPORT: — 

That  the  following  description  of  the  itistrument  is  giVeti  bj  Mr.  Ho!- 

comb:  ^The  telescope  submitted  to  the  ezaminatfon  of  the  Committee  is  a 

Reflector  on  the  plan  of  Sir  Wm.  HercheL     It  is  fourteen  feet  long  ind 

ten  inches  in  diameter.    It  has  six  different  magniTjing  powers  from  70  to 

1000." 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  telescope  on  tk 
evening  of  the  17th  instant.     A  trial  Was  made  of  its  tsHohb  powers  fnn 
70  to  IOOO9  upon  the  moon,  upon  several  hebulse,  clusters,  and  dooMe 
stars,  and  thej  beg  leave  to  report  as  the  result  of  that  examination,  thit 
the  instrument  possesses  all  the  superiority  ovel*  any  reflectors  hitherto  sib- 
mitted  by  Mr.  Holcomb,  which  its  increased  length  and  aperture  wosld 
lead  us  to  expect,  and  that  it  has  every  attribute  of  excellence  whlich  tbc 
best  optical  skill  could  give  to  an  instrument  of  these  dimensiona*     Tbe 
Committee  cannot  forbear  again  commenting  upon  the  excellence  and  sin- 
pi  icity  of  Mr.  Holcomb's  method  of  mounting  the  instrument,  which  not- 
withstanding its  size,  is  portable,  with  all  its  mounting,  by  a  single  persos. 
The  object  is  easily  followed  Jby  the  rack  work  and  the  inconvenieoce 
from  the  motion  of  carriages  at  stiort  distances  from  it,  was  not  found  to  be 
greater  with  a  power  of  1000,  than  with  a  power  of  100,  in    the   comrooQ 
mode  of  mounting  achromatics,  moveable  by  rack  work  on  an  upright  stand. 
The  short  time  allowed  the  Committee  prevented  them   from  making 
observations  on  close  double  stars,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  limit 
of  its  optical  capacity.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
By  order  of  the  committee. 
OcL  13,  1836i  William  Hamilton^  Aetuanfk 


Mecliaiiles^  Register^ 


AMERICAN   PATENTS. 

LIST   OF   AMERICAir   PATENTS  WHICH   ISSUED   Iff   MARCH,    1830. 

With  Remarks  and  Exemplifications  by  the  Editor. 

1.  For  a  machine  for  making  and  Cutting  Crackers;  William  & 
Nevins,  city  of  New  Vork,  March  3. 

A  claim  is  made  to  ^the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  machinery  as  de- 
scribed, by  which  the  operation  of  the  rolling  of  the  dough,  and  cutting  the 
biscuit,  or  crackers,  is  performed  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  sane 
machine.  Also,  as  an  improvement,  the  horizontal  rack  or  pinion  by 
which  motion  is  given  to  the  cutters." 

The  description  of  the  machine  is  very  imperfect,  and  the  drawing  lends 
but  little  aid  in  exhibiting  the  **peculiar  arrangement"  of  its  parts.  There 
are  to  be  two,  or  more,  pairs  of  rollers  to  roll  out  the  dough;  a  moveable 
table,  or  apron,  to  carry  it  under  the  cutters,  and  the  frame  carrying  these 
cutters  is  to  be  raised,  we  believe,  by  cams,  or  lifters,  and  is  to  fall  by  its 
'^wn  gravity.     There  are  many  other  machines  in  which  the  rolling  and 

itting  are  performed  at  the  same  time,  this»  in  fact,  is  common  to  the 

imerous  instruments  which  have  been  contrived  for  making  crackers* 
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2.  For  a  Power  Printing  Presi;   Isaac  Adams,  city  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  March  2. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  gire  any  description  of  this  press,  the  specification 

E    of  which  occapies  sixteen  pages*  with  numerous  references  to  the  drawings; 

:  the  claims  amount  to  twenty  •one  in  number,  and  it  will  be  a  fortunate,  and 
very  remarkable,  circumstance,  should  the  whole  of  them  prove  tenable. 
The  press  has  been  tried,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  operates  well,  and  is 

^  much  superior  to  that  patented  by  the  same  ^ntleman,  which  was  itself  a 
good  one.  The  combinations  in  the  present  instance  are  sufficiently  novel 
and  characteristic  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to  minute  particulars 
in   the  claims,  a  course  which  is  commonly  pregnant  with  danger;  if  one 

•  thing  only  that  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  machine  is  claimed,  it  is 
safe  to  trust  to  this  alone.  In  the  case  before  us,  we  could  point  out  more 
than  one  thing  claimed  which  is  not  new,  and  the  patentee  himself  informs 
us  respecting  one  of  them,  that  **the  claim  last  above  written,  on  the  nip- 
pers, is  not  to  extend  to  cylinder  printing  machines;"  a  court  and  jury,  we 
apprehend,  would  not  regard  such  a  limitation. 

3.  For  a  Stove  for  Cooking  and  Warming  Rooms;  Foster  Stevens, 
Springfield,  Hampden  county,  Massachusetts,  March  2. 

The  general  form  of  this  stove,  as  represented,  is  that  of  the  common 
Franklin,  or  open,  stove;  but  in  this  form  it  is  to  be  used  for  heating  only; 
when  employed  for  cooking,  a  close,  or  box,  fire  place,  is  produced  by 
means  of  two  plates  hinged  together,  and  folding  up  against  the  back  of  the 
stove;  one  of  them,  when  unfolded,  forms  the  top  of  the  close  stove,  and 
has  perforations  for  cooking  utensils;  the  other  makes  the  front,  and  has 
folding  doors  to  supply  the  fire.  There  are  wing  plates,  which  when  not 
used  to  complete  the  enclosure,  fold  against  the  sides  of  the  stove. 

The  claim  is  to  *Mhe  combining  the  cooking  stove  with  the  common  fire 
place,  or  fire  frame,  by  means  of  the  folding  plates  and  wings,  and  the 
closing  of  the  lower  flue  by  means  of  the  plate  when  folded  back,  so  as  to 
cause  the  smoke  and  heat  to  pass  off  as  in  a  common  fire  place." 

Such  folding  plates  are  apt  to  be  troublesome,  and  are  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  by  warping  from  heat,  the  insinuation  of  ashes,  &c.  about  the 
joints.  Should  there  be  no  difficulty  of  this  kind,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
thing  which  will  interfere  with  the  claims  of  the  patentee. 

4.  For  Apparattis  for  heating  buildings^  and  for  Cooking*,  Lovell 
Lewis,  licwiston,  Niagara  county,  New  York,  March  2. 

A  stove  of  any  of  the  usual  kinds  is  to  be  employed  for  the  combustion 
of  the  fuel,  and  this  is  to  be  surrounded  by  a  casing  of  tin,  allowing  a  space 
between  them;  the  stove  pipe  is  to  be  surrounded  in  the  same  way  by  a  tin 
case,  which  is  to  be  closed  at  top.  From  this  casing  tubes  are  to  lead  into 
any  part  of  a  building  to  be  heated;  and  when  cooking  is  to  be  performed, 
the  articles  to  be  operated  on  are  placed  within  the  casing,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  doors  for  that  purpose.  The  claim  is  to  'Hhe  method,  or  manner 
of  collecting,  retaining,  conducting,  and  using,  heat,  for  the  purpose  afore- 
0aid." 

Although  we  have  good  and  bad  conductors,  and  good  and  bad  radiators 
of  heat,  we  cannot  by  any  of  our  devices,  bottle  up, and  retain  this  subtile 
medium,  as  we  can  bottle  up  and  retain  water;  neither  will  it,  at  our  bidding, 
pass  through  tubes,  or  be  drawn  off  by  pumps  a^d  cocks,  in  the  manner  of 
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jRqH>rt  an  Mr.  Hokomb'i  Seeding  Td^ 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  constituted  by  the'  ^ 
State  of  Pennaylyaniafor  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanify'^. ' 
ibr  examination  a  Beflecting  Telescope,  made  by  M^*^  ^ 
wick,  Ifassachasetts,  for  the  Newark  College,  BelafT*^  ^  ^ 


withstanding  its  size,  is  p^ //       ^%  'i\  ^ 

The  object  is  easily  i^i       ^  %% 
from  the  motion  of  carr;|^^    £        J*^ 

The  short  time  uWA  -        X'^^f^  'J^^^*^  ^  ^         ,       , 

observations  on  cl^'/ 1 ^?  -*"«  ^*^'"S  for  casks,  &c. ,  bot  tbst 

of  its  optical  caprv/P  fk "u^  ^    ^^^T  ^\  ^^  ««fficientlj  ne^ 

By  order  ^SiiW  ^^\  heading  is  to  be  cut  rounding  by  mean^ 

Oc/w  13   183^  P  '"  *  revolving  shaft,  within  which  saw  there  is  * 

^      '        /  *  -what  less  diameter  than  the  saw,  and  in  contact 

/  <.n  teeth  so  formed  as  to  give  the  proper  bevel   to  ose 

/'  A  similar  cutter  on  another  shaft  bevels   the    opposite 

)  the  latter  being  properly  secured  on  a  revolving  platforir. 

^  chuck.     The  drawing  is  very  indifferently  executed,  affoni- 

jneral  idea  of  the  machinery,  and  is,  therefore,  not  such  as  the 

,res.     The  specification  aflTords  a  ^ood  general  description,  bat  oi 

^fld  the  claim  is  to  *Hhe  combination  of  the  several  parts  of  th€ 

I     yi2e,  and  the  placing  them  in  the  position  which  effects  the  object  at 

|^!|^^and  forming  heads  for  any  casksof  any  dimensions."    Such  aclaic 

/^not  think  good,  as  it  does  not  designate  any  particular  combination}, 

p   '^characteristic  of  the  machine,  whilst  several  of  the  things  combined. 

tft  been  similarly  arranged  in  other  machines,  for  the  same,  or  other  pD^ 

/        8.  For  a  Self-sJiarpening  pick  for  dressing  mill  stones;  Samiid 

/      £theridge»  Tecumseh,  Lenawa  county,  Michigan,  March  2. 

I  This  invention  is  claimed  as  applicable  to  stone  hammers,  as  well  as  to 

/        picks  for  mill  stones.     The  hammer,  or  pick,  consists  of  two  pieces  of  iron, 

'  embracing  a  plate  of  steel  between  them;  to  one  of  these  pieces  the  handle 

is  fastened,  by  passing  through  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  against  this  the 

'*        iece,  or  law,  is  to  be  forced  by  means  of  a  wedge,  so  as  to  bold  the 

\e  firmly. 
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I  claim  as  my  tnventioii|  and  not  previoasly  known,  in 
^ick  axe,  and  chisel,  is  the  making  of  the  point  or  cut- 
^  distinct  piece  from  the  body;  the  manner  of  hold- 
Md  together  by  a  strap,  with  the  key,  or  a  screw; 
^^     ^"^.,1^*^  ^^  *°^  fastening  so  that  it  will  not  drive  back 

i  t^     "^    ^  M>int  of  one  thickness  of  steel  between  two 

*?  ^^    ^.     ^  'he  iron  will  wear  off  faster  than  the  steel, 

d,  ^^^^        ^      ^^  '  noint." 


*%^ 


%^^<^^J^%       «•     ^  ^*^*  ^®  ®®®"  ***  *^®  ^"*  member  of 

tg  ^  ^J^  ^      ^      '^  '^'iot  be  sustained. 


Wood;  John  B.  Pell,  city 

5^^^*^*^^%^   <^%        ^  '^ndrical  steel  tube,  well 

,y^  ^'  ^^T^  %%^       ^     ^  *ing  lip,  and,  if  prefer- 

f<%%>o>XK V^  ^^  ^                       H  handle  like  that  of 

^i^^%^  4.^i.^>-&<^^^     ^  ,  than  at  the  handle 

^.  <^  ^,>VV^-/*%>A.'^  --^*^»  »^^  obstructed  in 

.'^^  %^V5>r^  VVf^^  '«g  instrument,  the  spccifi- 

'<>»  "^z*  '^a;^^**V%-'^**  working  and  directing  it,  by 

'^''<^/<i-X/i>A*^  uages- 

.«^  %%   4^  1  the  tube  perforator  which  casts  its 

'^^^^ ^/^'>J^  -«*rt  of  the  instrument,  and  bores  without 

^ '  j^^  ^4$  and,  secondly,  the  laboor  savins  machine 

^  io  the  (perforator,  more  advantageously  than  by 

.  manner  of  a  common  auger.'' 
» 

Amprovement  in  Piano  Fortes^  Isaiah  Clark,  Cincinnati, 

.ounty,  Ohio,  March  2, 

patentee  states  that  he  makes  an  entire  and  distinct  frame  of  iron, 

M  frame  is  to  bear  the  whole  strain  of  the  wire,  or  strings,  and  claims 

the  entire  iron  frame,  made  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  or  any  other  suitable 

detail  also  the  sounding  board,  on  account  of  its  being  attached  to  the  said 

frame;  and  also  the  peculiar  direction  of  the  treble  strings."    The  treble 

Btrings  are  nearly  at  right  angles  with  those  of  the  bass. 

We  did  not  suppose  that  there  existed  a  single  piano  forte  maker  who 
^as  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  pianos  had  been  made  with  entire  iron 
frames,  in  France,  England,  and  the  United  States;  it  appears,  however, 
that  we  were  mistaken. 


11.  For  a  Brick  Press;  Phineas  Ball,  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  county, 
Ohio,  March  2. 

This  machine  is  intended  for  pressing  untempered  clay  by  what  is  de- 
nominated the  double-actioned  joint  levers;  the  main  point  depended  upon 
appears  to  be  the  pressing  of  the  brick  clay  in  the  mould  by  a  follower 
00  each  side  of  it,  one  working  up,  and  the  other  down.  The  general  con- 
struction of  the  machine  is  shown  in  the  drawing,  but  there  are  several  par- 
ticulars not  so  explained  as  to  enable  a  workman  to  construct  a  complete 
machine.  The  claim  is  certainly  broader  than  the  invention;  it  is  to  the 
giving  to  the  levers  that  double  action  which  causes  the  material  to  receive 
an  equal  pressure  from  above  and  below;  and  also  the  invention  of  pressing 
toe  brick  on  the  edge,  or  face;  likewise  the  improvement  in  the  art  of 
inakiag  brick  by  pressing  untempered  clay;  together  with  the  general  com  - 
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bination  and  arrangement  of  the  respectiTe  parti,  as  herein  detcribed^  bj 
which  this  machine  ii  distinguished  from  all  others  constructed  for  the  uoe 
purpose." 

We  are  confident  that  bricks  have  been  pressed  bj  double  followers  in 
machines  previousij  made,  and  there  are  numerous  patents  for  makifig 
brick  bj  pressing  unteropered  clay. 

12.  For  Forge  furnaces^  and  steam  engine  boilers,  in  comUna- 
tion;  Alexander  Harrison,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  March  2. 

The  body  of  this  combined  forge  and  furnace  is  represented  as  nearly 
egg-shaped;  into  the  lower  part,  or  air  chamber,  the  wind  is  to  be  forced, 
and  is  to  pass  up  through  a  grate  upon  which  the  fuel  lies;  the  furnace,  or 
forge,  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  the  apparatus;  into  this  part  there 
are  several  openings,  or  doors,  giving  access  to  the  fire;  the  upper  part  of 
the  egg-formed  body  constitutes  the  boiler,  which  in  part,  also,  surrounds 
the  fire. 

The  claim  is  to  the  ^^combination  of  a  steam  engine  boiler  with  a  for^ 
furnace,  constructed  substantially  as  aforesaid;  that  is,  with  a  t>oiler  &<• 
formed  as  to  constitute  the  sides  and  top  of  the  forge  furnace." 

There  are  several  things  alluded  to,  which  are  not  explained;  the  o«e 
and  application  of  the  apparatus  are  also  very  vaguely  presented. 


13.  For  a  Saw  mill  dog,  or  carriage  stock;  Jesse  Reed,  Marsbficid, 
Plvmouth  county,  Massachusetts,  March  2. 

Various  modes  of  forming  dogs  for  holding,  and  slides  for  setting,  the 
logs  on  saw  mill  carriages,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  patents.  The 
things  claimed  by  the  present  patentee,  are  a  '^notched  slider,  a  baod, 
weight  and  lever,  a  lock  joint  of  a  knee,  a  swivel  brace,  right  augled  dog«. 
and  the  method  of  confining  them,  as  described,  with  their  arraiigemeoC 
Some  of  the  parts  individually  claimed  are  not  new;  as,  for  example,  the 
notched  slider^  which  is  a  bar  of  iron  forming  a  rack  on  its  lower  edge^  ami 
having  the  right  aogled  dogs  on  its  upper  side.  The  notches,  or  teeth,  ot 
the  lower  side  of  the  slider,  are  for  setting  the  log,  which  is  to  be  efiected 
by  the  running  back  of  the  carriage,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  adopt- 
ed  by  Phineas  Bennett.  The  mode  of  action  is  not  exhibited  sufiicieotlj  ic 
detail,  to  instruct  a  workman,  we  cannot,  therefore,  speak  with  confidence 
respecting  its  originality. 

14.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Axles  of  wagons j  carriages^  j*c^ 
Spencer  Coleman,  Mount  Pleasant,  Spottsylvania  county,  Virginia^ 
March  2. 

These  axles  are  called  rolling  axles,  and  from  the  description  it  appears 
that  they  are  so  denominated  from  the  whole  axle  being  allowed  to  revolve 
in  boxes  fixed  on  the  bolster,  or  other  suitable  part,  of  the  frame  of  the 
carriage;  whether  the  wheels  are  also  to  revolve  freely  on  the  axles  we 
are  not  told,  but  suppose  that  they  are,  otherwise  there  would  be  a  diffi* 
culty  in  turning  the  carriage.  There  is  not  any  claim  made,  and  the 
patentee  is  In  error  in  supposing,  as  be  must,  that  the  revolution  of  the 
whole  axle  is  a  novelty. 

15.  For  a  machine  for  breaking  doughy  for  making  bread; 
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£>.  Shackford,  and  Theodore  Sbackford,  Westbrook,  Cumberland 
county,  Maine,  March  2. 

A  circular  platform,  sarroanded  by  a  curb,  or  rim,  converfiog  it  Into  a 
shallow  tube,  or  trough,  is  made  to  revolve  borizootally  by  suitable  gearing; 
ivithin  this  the  dough  to  be. broken  is  placed,  and  is  operated  on  by  a  fluted 
rrustrum  of  a  cone  which  presses  upon  it;  tbis  frustrum  has  projecting  axes 
which  are  suspended  by  a  rope,  or  chain,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  frame 
of  the  machine,  ailowing  it  to  roU  freely,  and  to  adapt  itself  to  the  surface 
of  the  dough.  The  claim  is  to  "the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the 
roregoing  machine  for  breaking  dough." 

Machines  nearly  identical  with  tbis  have  been  used  for  washing  clothes. 


16.  For  Rotary  stove  caps;  Maynard  French,  city  of  Albany,  New 
York,  March  2. 

According  to  our  understanding  of  the  description  of  these  rotary  caps, 
or  tops,  of  cooking  stoves,  they  differ  from  those  used  in  Stanley's  well 
known  rotary  stove  in  being  elevated  three,  or  more  inches  above  the  upper 
fixed  plate  of  the  stove,  by  a  circular  rim,  all  around  the  cap,  there  being 
divisions,  or  descending  partitions,  on  the  under  side  of  the  cap,  between  the 
different  openings  for  cooking  utensils;  this  arrangement  being  substituted 
Tor  the  circular  rim  surrounding  each  opening  on  the  upper  side  of  Stanley's 
stove  cap.  The  claim  made  is  to  ^Hhe  elevation  of  the  cap,  or  caps;  the 
formation  of  the  chambers  by  the  various  partitions  on  the  under  side  of 
the  cap  or  caps;  the  methods  of  conveying  the  smoke  and  heat  from  cham- 
ber to  chamber;  [by  openings  in  the  partitions,]  and  the  adaptation  and 
application  of  the  said  caps  to  stoves  and  furnaces,  as  above  described." 
We  see  no  essential  difference  between  these  caps,  and  those  used  by  Stan- 
ley; nor  any  superior  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them. 


17.  For  an  improved  machine  for  Renovating  and  purifying 
Feathers;  John  W.  Post,  and  Ralph  Collier,  city  of  Baltimore, 
March  2. 

Two  plans  of  operation  are  here  proposed;  one  of  them  is  to  put  the 
feathers  into  a  double  cased  vessel,  provided  with  agitators  to  stir  them  up; 
they  are  to  be  heated  by  admitting  steam  from  a  boiler  between  the  two 
cases,  so  that  it  may  not  come  into  contact  with  the  feathers.  The  second 
plan  is  to  dress  the  feathers  without  taking  them  out  of  the  bed;  an  opening 
is  to  be  made  through  the  tick  at  one  end,  and  a  recurved  metallic  tube  is 
to  be  inserted,  through  which  steam  and  heated  air  are  to  be  passed,  the 
bed  being  occasionally  shaken  during  the  operation. 

The  claim  is  to  *Hhe  apparatus  as  above  constructed,  and  particularly  the 
introduction  of  heat  into  beds,  without  taking  out  the  feathers." 

We  do  not  believe  that  either  of  these  plans  will  be  so  effectual  as  those 
la  which  moisture  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  feathers,  and  as 
respects  that  particularly  claimed,  we  are  convinced  it  will  be  produc- 
tive of  little,  or  no,  benefit. 

18.  For  a  Churn;  Amos  Hanson,  Windham,  Cumberland  county 

Maine,  March  2. 

The  cream  is  to  be  put  into  a  square  box  with  a  curved  bottom,  and  to 
be  agitated  by  means  of  revolving  ladle  boardsy  or  dashers,  which  are  to  be 
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moved  by  a  cog  wheel  and  pinioo.    The  claim  is  to  ^the  gearing  that  is 
attached)  and  that  operate  said  machine'' ! ! 

19.  For  an  improyement  in  the  Printing  Press;  John  L.  Kii^jt 
city  of  New  York.  First  patented,  April  22, 1835.  Surrendered  and 
reissued  March  2nd,  1836. 

We  remarked  upon  this  press  as  originally  patented,  at  p.  328,  vol.  xtL 
and  noticed  the  defectiveness  of  the  claims  made;  these  are  now  in  the  foU 
lowing  words:  ^^What  I  claim  as  my  own  original  invention  in  the  macbineij, 
is  the  universal  joint  of  the  ball  in  two  sockets;  the  double  joints  of  the 
connecting  rod,  roller,  and  standards;  the  manner  of  regolatiog  power  by 
the  screw  die  and  binding  nut;  and  also  to  the  lever,  and  its  manner  of 
connexion." 


20.  For  a  machinery  for  Making  Gauges  for  cabinet  makers  and 
joiners;  Morris  M.  "Brainard,  Great  I&rrington,  fierksbire  county, 
Massachusetts,  March  4. 

This  machinery  consists  of  a  socket  chisel  for  boring  and  mortiung  the 
beads;  of  a  grooving  drill,  or  catter,  for  grooving  the  bar  to  receive  the 
slide;  of  a  sliding  scraper  for  fitting  the  slide  to  the  groove;  of  a  burr  saw 
for  drecfsing  the  gauge  bar;  and  of  a  revolving  shaver  for  finishing  the  bead 
of  the  gauge,  and  bringing  it  intp  proper  shape.  Most  of  these  are  rerolv- 
ing  cutters  used  in  the  lathe,  and  adapted  in  form  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended,  but  not  possessing  any  of  that  kind  of  novelty  which  woold 
class  them  among  inventions.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  descrit>ed, 
yet  it  would  be  easy  to  make  similar  tools  by  referring  to  the  drawings,  not 
from  the  special  clearness  of  these,  bat  from  a  familiarity  with  similar 
articles. 


21.  For  a  Composition  of  Pitch;  Thomas  H.  Sherman,  Scriba, 
Oswego  county,  New  York,  March  4. 

To  make  this  composition,  twenty-five  pounds  of  water  lime,  and  eight 
and  one-third  pounds  of  salt  are  to  be  added  to  100  pounds  of  common  pitch; 
the  lime  is  to  be  added  first,  then  the  salt,  ^^and  all  the  process  is  to  beefiiected 
over  a  moderate  fire.  This  gives  a  substance  superior  to  common  pitch,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  harder  in  the  water,  and  wherever  placed  remains  permanent.'' 

The  foregoing  comprises  the  entire  substance  of  the  specification,  id 
which  there  is  not  any  claim  made.  We  have  known  lime  and  salt  added 
to  tar,  and  the  whole  boiled  together,  which,  we  apprehend,  produces  a 
result  the  same  with  that  of  the  foregoing  recipe.  This  composition  we 
have  seen  employed  with  good  effect,  for  covering  shingled  roofs.  Sparks 
falling  upon  it  are  not  so  likely  to  produce  combustion  as  upon  dry  shingles. 

22.  For  Jlpplying  Fleeter  qf  Parisj  in  forming  Wallsj  fyc,;  John 
Flint,  city  of  New  York,  and  Clark  Mills,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  countTt 
New  York,  March  4. 

A  main  object  of  this  patent  is  to  secure  the  right  of  using  **plaster  to 
form  walls  to  obstruct  the  influx  of  water  in  pits  where  reservoirs  are  to  be 
built.''  After  digging  the  pit,  plaster  is  to  be  sifted,  or  poured,  into  the 
water  which  is  contained  in  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  to  the  thickness  oi^ 
four  or  five  inches;  a  suitable  curb  is  then  to  be  inserted,  leaving  a  space  of 
two  or  three  inches  between  it  and  the  walls  of  the  pit,  which  space  i>  to 
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«  filled  with  plaster;  the  curb,  and  any  contahied  water,  are  then  to  be 
■emoTed,  and  the  plaster  coYered  with  a  coating  of  hydranlic  cement. 
leservoirs  in  grounds  free  from  water,  and  also  above  gronnd,  are  to  be 
broaed  on  similar  principles,  instmcUons  for  doing  which  are  ffiyen  in  the 
pecification. 

The  things  claimed,  are  the  use  of  calcined  plaster,  either  alone  or  mixed 
vith  other  materials,  for  nuJdng  walls,  or  guards,  to  obstmct  the  infloz  of 
vater,  in  places  where  such  inflax  occurs;  also  the  use  of  the  like  materials 
or  forming  other  dstems,  to  contain  liquids. 

Hjrdraolic  cement,  withoot  the  intervention  of  Plaster  of  Paris,  has  been 
ised  in  a  similar  way,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  we  cannot  perceive  the 
ulvantage  of  using  both.  With  respect  to  the  claim  above  made,  we  do 
lot  think  it  tenable,  as  it  does  not  contain  any  new  discovery,  or  mode  of 
procedure,  or  point  to  any  <<new  machine,  art,  manufacture,  or  compo^tion 
3f  matter." 


23.  For  an  improvement  in  Locks  and  Keys  denominated  the  Lever 
Dock  and  Key;  Augustus  Prutzmann,  city  of  Philadelphia,  March  4. 

A  report  upon  this  lock  will  be  found  at  page  180;  it  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  to  their  report,  as  any  attempt  at  description,  without  several 
drawings,  would  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  locks. 
We  have  not  looked  enough  into  it  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  of  its  rela- 
tive merits. 


24.  For  an  improvement  in  Rail  Road  Cars;  Frederick  Davis  and 
William  Ashdown,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  March  4. 

This  is  said  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  plan  patented  by  G.  W. 
Cleavelandf  on  the  14th  October,  1835,  in  which  axles,  divided  in  the 
middle,  were  employed  in  what  was  called  a  self-adjusting  rail  road  car. 
The  present  patentees  adopt  the  divided  axle,  each  wheel  turning  indepen- 
dently, and  being  connected  by  a  system  of  levers  by  which  they  propose  to 
adapt  the  wheels  to  the  curvature  of  the  road,  whatever  that  may  be,  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  vibrating,  or  zig  zag,  motion  of  the  car,  and  preserve 
the  flanch  from  contact  with  the  rail.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  this 
vibratory  motion  is  not  caused  by  the  curvature  of  the  road,  as  it  takes 
place  as  strikingly  in  the  straight  parts,  and  results  from  those  perpetually 
recurring  inequalities,  which  are  unavoidable  even  on  the  best  roads. 
The  same  defect  attends  the  proposed  plan  as  that  which  we  have  noticed 
in  some  others,  namely,  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  are  simultaneously  acted 
upon;  yet  it  must  happen  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  every  curve,  that 
one  pair  of  wheels  will  be  on  the  curve,  whilst  the  other  pair  is  on  the 
straight  rails. 

25.  For  a  Water  Wheel;  Frederick  Wingate,  Augusta,  Kennebec 
county,  Maine,  March  4. 

The  patentee  intends  to  use  this  wheel,  for  '^propelling  mills,  machinery 
of  any  kind,  boats  and  vessels,  by  water  power."  Since  obtaining  his 
patent  he  has  had  time  to  try  this  wheel,  and  if  he  has  done  so,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  like  many  other  things  on  trial,  in  the  way  of  condemnation. 
The  wheel  is  made  in  the  manner  of  the  common  smoke-jack,  consisting  of 
a  circolar  disk  cut  into  six,  or  any  other  convenient  number  of,  sections,  by 
radial  Unes  from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre,  and  setting  the  sections 
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somewhat  obliquely.  Socb  wheels  haTe  been  freqaeotlj  tried,  but  Dot  a 
second  time,  we  apprehend,  by  the  same  person.  They  were  esuyed  fior 
propelling  on  the  Hudson,  by  Gen.  Stevenson,  more  than  thirty  yean  ago. 

26,  For  an  improvement  in  the  Bar-ahare  Plough;  William  P. 
Cannon,  Monroe  county,  Tennessee,  March  4. 

Claim.  «<What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  not  previously  known,  io  tk 
above  described  plough,  is  the  mortise,  heel  plate,  and  screw,  on  the  boii- 
zontal  bar,  allowing  the  plough  to  be  regulated  in  the  depth  by  turning  ob 
the  heel  screw,  instead  of  the  eye  or  rachet,  which  rendered  the  ploagti 
stationary  as  to  depth,  unless  through  the  alteration  of  the  horses'  bam«. 
And  in  discovering  the  property,  and  first  making  of  the  mortice  in  tJK 
upright,  or  perpendicular  bar,  so  as  to  fix  the  plough  at  any  depth  deeirabk 
by  the  movable  rivef 

27.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Rudders  for  Ships  and  Boats; 
Samuel  Kepner,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania,  March  4. 

Ships  need  not  to  have  been  mentioned,  as  this  rudder  will  never  be 
applied  to  them;  it  has  been  contrived  for 
canal  boats,  and  may  possibly  answer  a  good 
purpose  io  such  vessels.  The  sketch  in  the 
margin  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  thing 
proposed,  which  is  so  to  construct  the  rudder 
that  by  depressing  the  tiller,  it  will  be  raised 
out  of  the  water,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
made  to  operate  like  an  oar,  enabling  the 
helmsman  the  more  readily  to  govern  the 
boat. 


28.  For  a  machine  for  Turning  Boots;  Pelatiah  Stevens,  Jr., 
Stoughton,  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts,  March  4. 

We  described  a  machine  for  turning  boots  at  p.  266,  vol.  zvii,  which  qd- 
doubtedly  answered  the  purpose  perfectly  well.  The  plan  now  propo^ 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  above;  the  present  patentee,  however, 
states  that  he  contrived  his  and  pat  it  into  operation,  prior  to  July,  1833. 
We  are  apprehensive  that  this  statement  will  not  aid  him  in  sustaining  hi! 
patent,  as  a  public  use  of  it  for  two  or  three  years  would  abstract  sometbiog 
from  its  noveltv. 


29.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Printing  Press;  Hezekiah  Camp, 
Trenton,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  March  4. 

This  is  called  a  Jlexibk  tympan  press;  and  it  is  so  called  because  the 
tympan,  with  the  sheet  upon  it,  is  drawn  down  under  a  press  roller,  to 
receive  the  impression.  A  claim  is  made  to  the  manner  of  throwing  thl* 
press  roller  in  and  out  of  gear;  also  to  the  flexible  tympan,  self-operatiog 
clamps,  &c.  The  drawing  is  not  sufficiently  in  detail  to  show  the  constinc' 
tion  of  the  various  parts;  and  the  flexible  tympan,  which  is  broadly  claimed, 
is  not  new. 


30.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Steam  Engine;  Nathan  Lockllng, 
Sparta,  Lexington  county.  New  York,  March  4. 
This  improvement  is,  to  us,  truly  transcendental;  or.  In  other  words,  we 
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unable  to  follow  out  the  inteotioo  of  the  iayentor^  even  with  the  aid  of  a 
well  eiecated  drawing.  The  farnace  ia  within  the  boiler,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  retom  the  smoice  and  the  escape  steam  back  again  throngh  the  furnace* 
Xo  effect  this  object  the  fine  from  the  furnace  enters  a  drum,  or  case,  fur- 
nished with  a  revolving  fan,  which  is  to  drive  the  smoke,  &c.  &c.,  throngh 
a  tube  leading  down  behind,  and  under,  the  boilers,  through  which  it  passes, 
opening  under  the  burning  fuel.  We  see  nothing  to  prevent  a  perpetual 
circulation  of  the  same  products  of  combustion.  Besides  this  smoke  pipe 
from  the  furnace,  a  steam  pipe  enters  the  above  named  casing,  directly  from 
the  boiler,  and  is,  in  the  drawing,  called  an  escape  pipe,  and  steam  will 
certainly  escape  though  it,  but  not  that  which  we  usually  understand  by 
the  term  escape  steam.     *^  We  give  it  up.^' 

31.  For  Cotton  Oin  Orates;  £dwin  Keith^  Bridgewater,  county  of 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  March  4. 

This  patent  is  taken  for  making  the  grates  of  cotton  gins  of  chilled  cast- 
iron.  The  method  generally  preferred,  is  to  form  the  slots  in  the  grates  by 
laying  plates  of  iron  In  the  flasks  when  casting,  which  chills  the  parts  where 
the  saws  operate;  sometimes,  however,  the  whole  face  of  the  grate  is  to 
he  chilled.  The  claim  is  to  *Hhe  making  of  grates  for  cotton  gins  of  cast- 
iron,  or  other  fusible  metal  suitable  for  the  purpose,  in  sheets  of  two,  or 
more,  connected  at  the  ends;  and  of  chilling  them  either  in  the  whole  or  in 
part,  as  described." 

What  ''other  fusible  metal'*  is  suitable  for  the  purpose,  we  do  not  know; 
these  words,  it  is  true,  will  do  no  harm,  but  they  are  unmeaning,  and 
intended  to  guard  against  some  airy  nothing. 

32.  For  an  improyement  in  the  Plough;  David  Prouty,  and  John 
IMears,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  March  4. 

The  claims  made  consist,  '^  First,  in  the  inclining  the  land  side,  so  as  to 
Torm  an  acute  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  shear.  Second,  the  placing  the 
beam  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  land  side,  within  the  body  of  the  plough,  and 
its  centre  nearly  in  the  perpendicular  of  the  centre  of  resistance.  Third, 
the  forming  of  the  top  of  the  standard  for  brace  and  draught.''  These 
points,  it  is  stated,  are  not  claimed  separately,  but  in  combination  with  each 
other.  This  plough,  we  are  informed,  has  been  highly  approved  by  those 
farmers  who  have  used  it. 


33.  For  an  Open  Screw  Wheel  for  propellinsc  steam  canal  boats; 
Aretus  A.  Wilder,  Warsaw,  Genessee  county,  New  York,  March  8. 

The  open  screw  wheel  is  to  be  made  by  floats  upon  a  long  shaft,  form- 
ing an  interrupted  spiral;  and  this  is  claimed,  with  its  application  to  the 
propelling  of  steam,  canal,  and  other  boats,  if  there  were  any  novelty  in 
this  contrivance,  we  might  descant  upon  its  merits;  but  the  patentee  might 
find  open  the  fchelves  of  the  Patent  Office,  models  of  such  wheels,  long 
covered  with  the  accumulating  dust  of  years;  much  longer,  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced, than  he  will  have  them  covered  with  water. 


84«  For  a  Double  Force  Pump;  Levi  Newton,  Alexander^  Genessee 
county.  New  York,  March  8. 

As  usual,  in  patents  for  pomps,  there  is  nothing  new  in  that  before  us. 
Tvro  chambers,  or  cylinders,  are  placed  in  a  well,  and  a  brake  carrying 
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two  piston  rods,  works  the  two  pistons,  and  forces  the  water  up  tbroogb  a 
common  pipe. 

35.  For  a  Splint  for  reducing  fractures^  called  a  sliding  meialtic 
Splint;  Enoch  Thomas,  New  Athens,  Morrison  countj,  Ohio, 
March  8. 

This  splint  is  capable  of  being  lengthened,  or  shortened,  to  adapt  it  to 
persons  of  different  heights.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  partico- 
lar  construction  of  any  of  its  individaal  parts,  as  these  do  not  constitute  aoj 
part  of  the  claim,  although  they  are  dilated  upon  in  the  specification.  The 
claim  is  to  **the  combination,  arrangement,  and  adaptation  of  the  seTenl 
parts  of  the  splint,  as  described."  A  claim,  which,  like  the  splint  itself,  b 
calculated  equally  well  to  fit  every  subject. 

36.  For  a  Smut  machine;  Marcus  P.  Spafibrd,  Gainsville,  Genessee 
county,  New  York,  March  8. 

A  conical  body  is  to  revolve  within  a  conical  case,  as  in  many  other  «mot 
machines.  Both  the  exterior  of  the  runner,  and  the  interior  of  the  case 
are  to  be  first  covered  with  sheet-iron,  and  then  with  sole  leather,  and 
through  these  coverings  iron  teeth  are  to  be  driven,  cut  nails  answering  tbe 
purpose.  A  fan- wheel  is  employed  to  blow  through  between  the  runner  and 
the  case,  so  as  to  drive  the  separated  smut,  &c.,  entirely  a  way.  A  secood 
fan-wheel  below  the  machine  is  to  effect  the  final  cleaning.  The  patentee 
says  that  he  ''does  not  claim  any  part  of  the  above  construction  other  tban 
the  combination  of  the  leather  and  sheet-iron,  to  retain  the  teeth,  and  Id 
separating  smut  from  grain,  so  as  that  tliey  shall  be  immovable;  and  also 
the  adaptation  of  the  fan  on  the  top  of  the  cone  to  produce  a  current  of  air 
downwards  through  the  teeth." 

37.  For  Leaching  ashes^  and  making  salts  far  Pearlash;  Elijah 
Williams,  Erie,  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  March  6. 

The  instructions  are  to  boil  crude  ashes  in  weak  lye,  or  water,  over  a 
brisk  fire,  for  about  twenty  minutes,  the  weak  lye,  or  water,  and  the  ashes, 
being  in  about  equal  proportions;  this  is  to  be  let  into  the  leach  duriog  tbe 
effervescence.  The  boiled  ashes  to  be  leached  about  eight  inches  in  depth 
in  the  trough,  boiling  hot  weak  lye  to  be  first  used,  and  then  boiliog  bot 
water.    The  lye  is  then  to  be  boiled  down  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  boiler  should  be  made  of  sheet-iron,  or  copper,  with  a  flat  bottom, 
about  three  feet  wide,  and  eight  long,  and  twenty  Inches  deep.  Tbe 
leaches  to  be  of  wood,  with  a  flat  bottom,  and  having  a  straw  strainer,  with 
a  tube  below  for  letting  off  the  lye.  Lye  obtained  by  this  process,  and  pot 
through  a  lime  strainer,  will  make  good  salts  for  melting.  The  claim  is  to 
**the  boiling  and  leaching  ashes,  as  above,  without  the  use  of  lime,  aod 
making  salts  suitable  for  pearlash.'' 

The  above  is  the  whole  substance  of  the  specification,  if  substance  it  bare. 
To  OS,  however,  it  is  altogether  obscure  and  indefinite. 

38.  For  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  Making  Mould  Candkt; 
Jefferson  Dunlap,  Village  of  New  Holland,  Lancaster  countj,  Feoo- 
sylvania,  March  8. 

This  is  an  apparatus  for  passing  the  wicks  into  the  moulds,  giving  tbeo 
the  proper  twist,  and  drawing  the  candles  simultaneonsly  from  the  mooldi. 
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The  machine  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  paq>09e,  bat  would  require 
more  than  a  verbal  description*     The  whole  arrangement  is  claimed. 

39.  For  a  Brick  making"  machine;  John  Mofiet,  Bufialoe,  Erie 

county,  Pennsylvania,  March  8. 

In  this  machine  the  bricks  are  to  be  pressed  into  moulds  by  the  passing 
over  them  a  loaded  car,  or  carriage,  beneath  which  is  a  pressing  roller, 
extending  the  length  of  the  brick.  The  moulds  are  placed  side  by  side,  in 
any  required  number,  so  as  to  form  a  long  trough  of  cells.  Parallel  to  this 
celled  trough,  a  second  is  placed  at  a  suitable  distance  from  it,  and  semicir- 
cular platforms  are  made  at  each  end,  so  that  the  whole  may  form  a  con- 
tinuous railway,  admitting  of  the  car  to  pass  round  and  round.  The  moulds 
are  to  be  filled  with  tempered  clay,  and  the  loaded  car  passed  over  them, 
which  fills  them  and  smooths  the  upper  surface  of  the  brick.  The  bottom 
of  each  mould  is  capable  of  being  raised  up  so  as  to  deliver  the  brick;  and 
to  effect  this,  from  each  of  these  bottoms  the  end  of  a  lever  projects,  which 
is  acted  upon  by  a  lifter  on  the  hind  wheel  of  the  pressing  car,  in  a  way 
described  in  the  specification.  The  claim  is  to  **the  adaptation  of  the 
car  and  rail  road  to  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  as  set  forth;  and  to  the 
manner  of  raising  the  bricks  out  of  the  moulds." 

40.  For  the  Application  of  latent  heat  to  cookings  fyc;  Peter 
Wenn,  an  alien,  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.     Philadelphia,  March  8. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  that  a  patent  should  be  obtained  for  a  contrivance 
so  manifestly  useless  in  iin  economical  point  of  view,  as  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  any  number  of  persons  would  purchase  what  few  would 
receive  as  a  gift,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  use  it.  Passing  over  the 
faUe  philosophy  of  boiling,  &c.  by  latent  heat,  we  proceed  to  state  that  the 
apparatus  consists  of  a  tin  case,  into  the  lower  part  of  which  quick  lime  is 
to  be  put,  and  upon  this  cold  water  is  to  be  allowed  to  run,  when,  by  the 
slacking  of  the  lime,  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  is  to  be  disengaged  to  boil, 
stew,  &c.  &c.  The  claim  ^*is  to  boil  water,  to  bake,  heat,  cook,  and  to  dry 
substances  6y  means  of  latent  heatj  evolved  in  the  before  described  appara- 
tus, without  the  aid  of  fire,  fiame,  or  radiant  heat;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  apparatus  is  to  he  used  as  aforesaid." 

As  a  mere  article  of  curiosity  the  thing  was  well  enough,  though  scarcely 
fit  for  a  ^'nine  days'  wonder."  The  idea  of  laying  in  quick  lime  enough  for 
fuel,  of  discharging  and  vending  the  slacked  lime,  with  all  their  concomi- 
tants, is  one  which  no  person,  possessing  judgment  upon  the  subject,  would 
entertain  for  a  moment;  and  we  dare  aver  that  the  patentee  would  not  con- 
tinue to  use  his  own  apparatus  in  his  family,  were  the  lime  sent  to  him  gratis. 

41.  For  a  Steam  boiler;  Job  Carr,  Springborough,  Warren  county, 

Ohio,  March  12. 

This  boiler  is  intended  to  ^^generate  a  sufficient  quantity  of  steam  for 
propelling  any  kind  of  machinery,  without  any  danger  of  bursting  or  col- 
lapsing." And  a  claim  is  made  to  the  construction  of  the  reservoir  and 
furnaces,  or  improved  steam  generator,  and  agreement  of  the  combined 
parts."  What  is  meant  by  the  agreement  of  the  combined  parts^  we  cannot 
tell,  as  we  find  nothing  new  in  the  whole  affair,  either  individually,  or  col- 
lectively.    The  only  provision  to  prevent  bursting  is  stayboUing  throo^^ 
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two  picton  rods,  works  the  two  pistons,  and  forces  the  ^ 
comntOD  pipe.  i  ^ 

35.  For  a  Splint  for  reduting^  fraciurea,  ca^  %  ^^ 
Splint',  Enoch  Thomas.  ■" —  ^*^ —  ^^  ^^ 
March  8. 

Tb'tt  splint  Is  capable  of  bein^  lenglbeaed, 
peraoDs  of  different  lieights.  We  shall  not  t^i^ 
lar  construction  of  any  of  its  ioditidaal  par^  ly 
part  of  the  claim,  although  thej  i  \\' 

claina  is  to  **the  combination,  ai 
parts  of  (be  splint,  as  descrihed.' 
calculated  equall;  well  to  fit  eve 


36.  Yav  ?L  Smut  mackint;  ^^<i\%A     \\^     ?  ^ 

county,  New  York,  March  8.      ;  d\\ft\%\      < 

A  conical  body  is  to  revolve  '»^.i24r\.%,%\-^ 
machines.     Both  the  exterior  <v'/fp^|.^^  ^  g  ?^  ^'>'  -*»,  i 

are  to  be  6rst  covered  with  ^it\A\\  "  %  C  ^  "Wttptlj  »  I 

throogb  these  coverings  iron  t'H!^r.^\$  ^  .<ie  bottoni  of  tkt  I 

purpose.     A  fan-wheel  is  eir  'j  £  i  ^  1  y  *  source  of  luppij.    A  I 

the  case,  so  as  to  drive  the  ^fVi^i.^  ^le  box,  is  ippUed  to  this  1 

fan-wheel  below  the  macb    if-'iV  id  which  it  is  connected  «ilk  ) 

says  that  he  "does  not  c'/     (  f,^  uie  box." 

the  combination  of  the.?     *  __ 

S.'".rp.iu'o°  ofT  //  -*'r';  Ab'abam  Stoaub,  Milton.  N„* 

dow.wilri.lhro.sb.'  .ania,  March  12 

to  be  m  the  form  of  a  dnim.orcjlmder  Ult 

S7.  For  Ltacl. '        "I  ^'^ '.'  '•."',  "l""  °°'J  '7  '"'!'■'•..  "  «".l^  ..* 

Williams,  Erie,  'K'  !,'    u  k"       ^^!     ' '""  '!"'"•  ">  all" 

hriil,  Ar.  *^-         pends,  18  the  peculiar  kind  of  carves  which  he  ei...  t,.  V 

X  <-£      -'^/^  r'"^^  "^  «""='', '",  "^'"'  '"r'"^f.  »  J"'^  «'  dLun'S 
effervescent  ^/re  shall  increase  regularly  and  cnntmually,  thereby  .flbf^-^^ 
in  (he  troti  >P«''  discharge  to  the  water,  without  any  resistance  beine  offi.^ 
water      nf/Jrfections  of  shape  found  \a  tho«  methods  herctoforT  „e^ 
The  |->f«''"'^'»  "'■  buckets,  differ  but  little  from  segnienU  of  circlet .  J 
about  'yKjanding  the  applied  mathematics  of  the  patentee,  we  srefnily  " 
leachr /Jfhat  were  he  to  make  his  own  wheel,  and  anothenn  all  reBneci,;.: 
a  tub   '?(«'"'  t""^  ''"'=''^''  segments  of  circles,  he  would  never, K  1 
thrr   firt  discover  the  difference  between  the  two.     Every  pnciical 
"If    'ti*  '°  *''''  ''  ^'^°^^  distance  theory  will  conduct  him  as  a  sure  zn'A^^    I 
^f,uiic  undertakings.     We  do  not  Uiink  it  necessary  to  give  ibe  »(*  " 
^  mode  of  describing  his  carve.  P"«i-     1 


A     45.  For  a  Bed-bug  destroyer;  Brittain  Garrard,  Mavsville.  \a^  , 
^unty,  Teanessee.  ^"roont     / 

Although  three  or  four  patent*  have  been  obtained  for  tcaldiDir  bun  >,    '■ 
death' by  steam,  and  although  the  kind  of  thing  used  for  the  w)tpo«!%a 
,  well  known  prior  to  the  obtaining  of  the  first  patent,  it  leemi  tint  s^ 

\         are  yet  some  which  have  escaped  destruction.    ThepresentpateiiteemkK 
/         Bome  change  in  the  arrangement  of  big  steam  ketUe,  or  boiler,  mderittS 


%. 
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^plex,  but  we  do  not  think  more  convenient*  than  here- 
^  describe,  as  the  patentee  has  not  claimed,  the  altera- 
made  in  '^the  ramily  safety  scalding  pot  and  steam 


^er for  fire  places:  Elijah  Skinner,  Sand- 

npshire.     First  patented  April  19th, 

^ued  March  12. 

*  specification  presents  anj  claim, 

*-ence  between  them,  is  that  the 

*han  that  of  the  former.    The 

^s  out  like  a  shelf,  having  a 

"^der  is  to  be  a  thing  of 

^he  back  of  the  chim- 

V  ^  ^        "**»  -^  *er  the  fuel  and  form  a 

^%^^<i^     ^  X»  -ndent  of  each  other,  and 

.,  '%^*?r"%*4.^  A^        %  »«  of  two  patents;  we  do  not 

<>  '<5*  ^o  ^i.'^  ^  *^  Liddle,  Schoharie,  county  of  Scho- 

yf-  '<x|^  .iided  by  a  rectangular  chamber,  furnished  with 

''\[^'^'/'  .ler  for  baking,  or  boiling,  having  openings  in  its 

^  ^^  are,  to  receive  boilers;  when  used  for  baking,  these 

,  *  .  closed  by  a  cast*iron  slide.    Each  end  of  this  chamber 

«e,  communicating  with  flues  surrounding  an  oven  which  sur- 
charaber  first  named.     As  we  are  left  to  discover  the  novelties 
.intrivance,  by  the  entire  omission  of  a  claim,  we  shall  transfer  the 
lO  the  reader. 


48.  For  a  Cheap  Lock;  Abel  Conant,  Lowell,  Middlesex  county. 
;  Massachusetts,  March  12. 

It  so  happens  that  this  lock  is  not  a  lock,  but  merely  a  spring  bolt,  not  a 

word  being  said  about  a  key,  or  any  contrivance  for  securing  the  bolt. 

The  parts  which  are  individually  described,  are,  when  put  into  their  proper 

•  places,  to  form  a  mortise  bolt,  or  fastening.     The  back  part  of  the  bolt, 

^  which  occupies  the  interior  of  the  box,  is  a  quadrangular  frame,  which  is 

'  forced  back  by  means  of  a  dog,  or  cam,  in  the  usual  way*    A  zigzag  spring 

'  placed  within  the  bolt,  and  bearing  against  the  case  of  the  tumbler  and 

I  the  front  end  of  the  hollow  bolt,   forces  it  forward.    There  are  four 

'  individual  claims,  some  of  which,  we  apprehend,  will  not  be  sustainable, 

I  The  first  is  to  the  cheap  construction,  which,  as  a  result,  may  be  very  good^ 

bat  as  a  claim  is  somewhat  equivocal;  the  second,  is  to  the  transferring 

of  a  large  portion  of  the  champfer  of  the  bolt  to  the  catch,  thus  allowing 

the  bolt  to  be  reduced  in  thickness— which  must  certainly  abridge  the  dis- 

^nce  to  which  the  bolt  will  throw  out,  and  produce  some  inconvenience. 

The  third  is  to  the  application  of  the  zigzag  spring  within  the  hollow  of 

the  bolt,  and  the  fourth,  *Ho  the  use  of  cast,  or  wrought  iron,  knobs,  or  handles, 

ill  place  of  glass,  wood,  brass,  or  other  metal."     In  this  last  particular, 

there  is  neither  invention,  nor  discovery,  but  a  mere  change  of  materials; 

the  validity  of  which,  as  a  foundation  of  a  claimi  we  must  doubt. 
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49.  For  a  Cast-iron  Fire  place;  William  Burgess,  Middleboro^h, 
Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts,  March  12* 

An  open,  cast-iron,  fire  place  is  to  have  two,  or  more,  OTeoSy  at  the  bick 
of  it.  The  fire  place  must  project  out  into  the  room,  as  the  openings  into 
the  oven  are  at  each  end.  There  are  also  to  be  openings  between,  and  st 
the  baek  of  the  ovens,  forming  flues  around  which  the  heated  air  may  pass. 
The  claim  Is  to  ^Hhe  application  of  the  oven  and  cooking  apparatus,  to  the 
common  open  fire  place,  or  frame,  as  above  described."  The  contrivance 
here  claimed,  resembles  many  others,  and  is  not  distinguished  from  them  bj 
any  thing  presented  in  the  specification. 

60.  For  Machinery  for  making  Cap  Wires  Melville  Kelsey, 
cilr  of  New  York,  March  12. 

The  claim  made  in  this  machine  is  to  *Hhe  principle  of  nsing  two,  or 
more,  bobbins  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  same  spindles,  thereby  turning  off 
the  work  much  faster.^'  The  wire  passes  through  a  hollow  mandrel,  or 
spindle,  upon  one  end  of  which  are  the  bobbins  and  flyers.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  machine  is  not  by  any  means  clear,  nor  is  the  drawing  a  very 
descriptive  one,  but  still,  we  believe,  that  by  a  competent  workman,  the 
machine  might  be  made  with  their  aid. 

51.  For  an  improvement  in  Piano  Fortes;  Henry  Hartge,  city  rf 
Baltimore,  March  12. 

The  improvement  here  claimed,  consists  in  making  the  tuning  block  of  s 
pianoforte,  in  part  of  wood,  and  in  part  of  iron,  in  a  way  which  we  believe 
to  be  new.  The  wooden  tuning  block  mav  be  covered  with  an  iron  plate 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  holes  for  the  tuning  pins  be 
bored  through  the  iron,  and  into  the  wood.  The  iron  plate  prevents  the 
pins  from  being  drawn  out  of  perpendicular  by  the  tension  of  the  strings, 
whilst  the  pin  has  the  advantage  of  being  kept  from  turning  by  the  elasttcitj 
of  the  wood.  The  claim  is  to  ^Hhe  metallic  plate  fastened  to  the  tUDtog 
block,  with  holes  for  the  tuning  pins  to  pass  through,  famishing  additional 
security  and  permanency  to  such  pins,  and  giving  increased  firmness  to  the 
tuning  block,  thereby  aiding  to  keep  the  instrument  in  tune."  We  have 
no  doubt  of  the  goodness  of  this  contrivance,  or  of  its  superiority  to  the 
devices  which  have  preceded  it  in  instruments  where  frames  in  part,  or 
wholly,  of  iron,  have  been  used  to  sustain  the  tension  of  the  strings. 


62.  For  an  improvement  in  Capstans  for  Ships  or  other  vessels; 
Andrew  Morse,  Jr.,  Boston,  Suffolk  county,  Massachusetts,  March  12. 

The  main  body  of  this  capstan  revolves  upon  a  hollow  shaft  firmly 
fixed  in  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  is  turned  by  handspikes,  in  the  usoal 
way.  It  has  a  cap  fixed  upon  a  stout  iron  shaft,  which  iron  shaft  passes 
through  the  hollow  shaft  first  mentioned,  and  extends  to  the  lower  side  of 
the  deck,  and  there  carries  a  spur  wheel,  which  mashes  into  another  spur 
wheel  upon  a  second  shaft  which  passes  up  through  the  deck.  The  upper 
end  of  this  second  shaft  has  also  a  small  spur  wheel  upon  it,  which  mashes 
into  a  large  wheel  surrounding,  and  firmly  fixed  to,  the  lower  end  of  the 
capstan.  The  small  spur  wheel  upon  the  second  shaft  may  be  thrown  out 
of  gear  at  pleasure.  The  usual  palls,  to  prevent  back  motion  are,  of 
course,  employed.  When  the  small  spur  wheel  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  and 
the  windlasses  are  made  to  turn  the  main  body  of  the  capstan,  it  operates 
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Mrithout  any  aid  from  the  gearing;  bat  when  the  small  wheel  is  in  gear,  and 
the  handspikes  are  applied  to  the  cap,  the  power  is  increased  in  a  degree 
<lependent  upon  the  proportionate  sizes  of  the  train  of  wheels. 

*^The  invention  here  claimed,  and  desired  to  be  secured  bj  letters  patent, 
is  the  improvement  of  the  ships*  or  vessels*  capstan,  so  that  increased  power 
may  be  obtained  at  pleasure,  as  above  described;  with  the  arrangement, 
application,  and  adaptation  of  the  several  parts  as  herein  set  forth." 

At  page  394,  Vol.  zvi.,  a  capstan  is  described,  which  operates  upon  the 
same  principle  with  the  foregoing,  although  not  under  precisely  the  same 
arrangement;   this  was  patented  in  May,  1835.    One  very  similar  was 
patented  in  England,  in  rebruary,  1827,  see  Newton's  Journal,  2nd  series, 
-vol.  ii,  p.  66.    Another  still  more  like  in  arrangement,  and  precisely  sim- 
ilar in  eflfect,  was  patented  by  Capt.  Phillips,  in  England,  in  1819,  see 
T^ewton's  Journal,  voL  ii,  p.  1.     Other  examples  might  be  offered,  but 
these,  it  is  supposed,  will  suffice.     We  are  aware  that  the  patentee  may 
point  out  variations  from  these,  which  he  may  deem  important;  but  we  can- 
not perceive  any  substantial  dift'erence  between  his  plan  and  that  of  Capt. 
Phillips,  or  any  change  which  might  not  have  been  made  by  an  ordinary 
workman  who  had  no  claim  to  inventive  talent. 


53.  For  a  Cotton  Baling  Press;  James  C.  Mitchell,  Madison  coun- 
ty, Mississippi,  March  12. 

in  this  press  there  are  two  followers,  which,  in  pressing,  are  made  to 
approach  each  other,  by  two  shafts,  each  having  a  right  handed  screw  cut 
on  one  end,  and  a  left  handed  screw  upon  the  other.  The  screws  stand 
vertically,  their  upper  ends  revolving  in  collars  in  the  cap  of  the  press, 
and  having  spur  wheels  upon  them  above  the  cap.  Their  lower  ends  work 
an  steps  in  the  side  of  the  press.  The  two  followers  have  nuts  let  into  them 
Adapted  to  the  screws.  As  this  press  is  intended  for  baling  cotton,  there 
18  a  portion  of  each  screw  shaft,  in  the  middle,  which  is  left  square,  for 
nearly  the  thickness  of  a  bale.  A  large  spur  wheel,  on  a  vertical  axis, 
turned  by  horse,  or  other,  power,  mashes  into  the  wheels  on  the  upper  ends 
of  the  screw  shafts,  the  right  and  left  handed  screws  then  cause  the  fol- 
lowers to  approach,  or  rec^e,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
turned. 

The  dimensions  of  the  respective  parts,  and  the  appendages  necessary 
for  the  packing  of  cotton,  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  specification. 
The  construction  of  the  press,  with  the  exception  of  the  wheels  for  work- 
ing it,  is  claimed  as  entirely  new. 

54.  For  a  Compound  Lever  Tooth  Extractor;  Moses  P.  Hanson, 
Bangor,  Penobscot  county,  Maine,  March  12. 

This  instrument  is  the  same  in  principle  with  others  which  have  been 
made  for  the  same  purpose.  The  tooth  is  to  be  seized  by  forceps,  and  to 
t)e  drawn  by  causing  a  part  of  the  instrument  to  rest  upon  the  adjoining 
teeth,  or  gums,  to  operate  as  a  fulcrum  in  drawing  the  tooth.  Many  teeth 
could  not  be  drawn  by  means  of  such  an  instrument,  and  it  is  always 
objectionable,  as  the  teeth  upon  which  the  fulcrum  rests  must  be  forced  in 
with  a  power  equal  to  that  required  for  extracting  the  one  to  be  drawn. 
We  have  now  a  similar  instrument  in  our  possession,  and  have  seen  many 
others.  A  good  forceps,  or  key,  correct  judgment,  a  firm  grip^  and  a  strong 
vriit|  require  no  patent,  nor  any  improvement* 
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55.  For  Drying  paper  by  the  application  of  Dry  Heai;  Henry 
P.  Howe,  Shirley,  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts^  March  12. 

In  the  manufactories  where  cylinder  paper  is  made,  the  sheet  is  dried  by 
means  of  large,  iron  cylinders,  into  which  steam  is  admitted  through  a  hol- 
low gudgeon;  but  the  present  patentee  places  a  furnace  within  his  cylinder, 
instead  of  using  steam.  We  are  by  no  means  convinced,  however,  that  the 
plan  which  he  proposes  is  a  real  improvement,  although  we  cannot  offer 
any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  the  construction  and  maDag;emeDt  of 
the  furnace,  and  some  other  points,  are  obscurely  presented^  and  there  b 
not  any  thing  claimed. 

56.  For  Forge  Backs  for  Blacksmiths;  Charles  Richardson,  Green- 
field, Hillsborough  county,  New  Hampshire,  March  12. 

There  have  been  numerous  patents  for  hollow,  cast*iron,  forge  backs, 
many  of  them  marked  by  very  slight  dillerences.  We  do  not,  in  the  oae 
before  us,  see  any  thing  worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  patentee  claims 
a  ^^spiral  plate  of  cast-iron,  and  the  peculiar  form  and  size  of  the  swellol 
front,  or  convex  part  in  the  front  part  of  the  box."  The  spiral  plate  isi 
partition  to  cause  the  admitted  air  to  circulate,  and  to  become  heated  prior 
to  its  exit* 


67.  For  an  improved  Steam  Boiler  for  generating  Sieam^  to  k 
used  in  th^  drying  of  paper;  John  Ames,  Springfield^  Hampden 
county,  Massachusetts,  March  12.     See  specification. 

58.  For  a  Machine  for  making  Butts  and  Hinges;  Welcome 
Whitaker,  Troy,  New  York,  March  12. 

We  can  afibrd  but  little  more  than  the  claims  preferred  by  the  patentee 
of  this  machine,  which  is  intended  to  bend  sheet  metal  round  the  jwot 
wire,  so  as  to  form  the  knuckles  of  hinees.  The  description,  which  occi- 
pies  several  sheets  of  paper,  might  have  been  abridged  by  making  duplicste 
drawings,  and  referring  to  them  by  letters,  or  figures,  and  whilst  it  woold 
have  lost  in  length,  it  would  have  gained  in  distinctness.  The  drawing  is 
a  well  executed  perspective,  but  showing  only  one  view  of  the  machine. 

The  claims  are  to  "the  manner  and  principle  of  placing,  holding,  and 
supporting  the  wire  round  which  the  tongues  of  butts,  or  hinges,  are  to  be 
bent  and  formed  into  eyes,  together  with  the  manner  of  securing  the  hioge 
for  that  operation.  The  manner  and  principle  of  bending  the  tongue  rouod 
the  wire,  either  by  allowing  the  ends  of  the  dogs  to  slide  upon  their  surface, 
or  by  causing  them  to  roll  and  not  slide.  And  also  the  above  described  ma« 
chine,  and  every  part  of  it,  together  with  the  manner,  and  principle  of  its  con- 
struction and  operation,  as  therein  combined,  and  as  constituting  a  whole, 
and  as  specially  applied  to  the  purposes  of  bending  the  tongues  of  the  butts 
and  hinges,  and  forming  them  into  eyes." 

59.  For  a  Detacher^  for  detaching  horses  from  carriages^  S^.; 
Philip  T.  Share,  city  of  Baltimore,  March  18. 

Numerous  patents  have  been  obtained,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  for 
detaching  horses  from  carriages,  in  case  of  their  running  away;  and  maoj 
of  them  are  sufficiently  simple  and  efficient,  but  they  have  not  been  kept 
in  use,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  so.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
contrivance  before  us,  nor  any  praise  to  bestow  upon  It,  as  it  does  do 
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appear  to  be  either  better  or  woree  than  several  of  its  predecessors. 
&&ilors  are  proverbialij  averse  to  cork  jackets,  and  other  life-preservers, 
and  other  classes  act,  more  or  less,  from  the  same  kind  of  impulse;  there 
is  a  feeling  adverse  to  the  constantly  guarding  against  evils  which  are  con- 
tingent,  and  are  believed  to  be  remote.  Where  bj  one  act,  like  insuring 
against  fire,  the  precaution  is  in  its  nature  durable,  prudent  men  will  resort 
to  it,  but,  otherwise,  rarely.  The  contrivance  which  has  become  our  text, 
will  soon  be  forgotten,  and  be  succeeded  by  analogous  inventions,  destined 
to  share  the  same  fate. 


60.  For  the  use  of  Oum  Elastic  in  Corsets^  Braces^  ^c;  Ransom 
Warner,  city  of  New  York,  March  18, 

**I  claim  as  my  own  invention,  the  application  and  introduction  of  gum 
elastic  into  the  braces  for  the  shoulders;  for  corsets;  for  men's  and  women's 
apparel ;  for  suspenders;  for  the  curved  and  distorted  spine;  for  retaining 
the  fracture  of  the  collar  bone  in  its  place;  and  the  applying  of  the  gum 
elastic  to  the  human  system  to  supply  artificial  muscular  power,  so  as  to 
meet  the  antagonist  muscle,  or  to  supply  strength  to  the  weakened  fellow 
muscles,  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  or  as  the  contractile 
power  may  be  required." 

It  is  too  late  to  claim  the  introduction  of  India  robber  into  braces,  &c 
&c.,  in  the  broad  way  in  which  it  is  claimed  above,  as  it  has  been  repeatedly 
used  in  webbing,  and  in  other  forms,  for  some  of  the  purposes  named.  As 
regards  several  of  these,  we  apprehend  that  its  successful  employment  will 
baffle  the  skill  of  the  patentee,  although  we  should  be  glad  to  think  other- 
wise. 

(to    BB   COHTimiBS   IH  OUB   HXXT.) 


Note.  We  have  not  noticed  one  half  of  the  patents  for  the  month  of 
March,  the  whole  number  being  133;  the  remainder  will  be  given  in  our 
next;  this,  we  are  aware,  will  throw  us  another  month  in  arrear  with  our 
notices,  which  we  intend  shall  usually  follow  six  months  after  that  in  which 
the  patents  are  dated.  The  diminished  number  issued  immediately  after 
the  passing  of  the  new  law,  will  enable  us  to  overtake  the  business,  without 
giving  an  undue  length  to  the  article  containing  our  animadversions,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  had  we  included  the  whole  for  the  month  of 
March,  in  the  present  number. 


Specifications  of  Amerioan  Patents. 

Specification  of  a  patent  for  an  improved  Boiler  for  generating  steam. 

Granted  to  John  Ames,  Sprtngfieldj  Hampden  county^  Massachusetta^ 

March  12//i,  1836. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it  known,  that  I,  John  Ames,  of  Spring- 
field, in  the  county  of  Hampden,  and  state  of  Massachusetts,  have  invented 
an  improved  boiler  for  the  generating  of  steam,  to  be  used  in  the  drying  of 
paper,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  do  hereby  declare  that  the  following  is 
a  lull  and  exact  description  thereof. 

As  this  boiler  is  not  intended  to  be  used  for  steam  of  great  elasticity, 
but  is  designed  mainly,  to  produce  it  in  large  quantity,  I  intend,  usually, 
to  make  it  of  cast-iron,  although  wroo^ht-iron,  or  other  metal,  may  be  used 
if  preferred.    It  may  be  made  of  various  sizes,  and  in  different  shapes, 
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but  for  the  sake  of  description,  I  will  give  the  dimensions  of  one  which  I 
have  tried,  and  fotind  to  answer  well.  It  consists  of  a  box  fonr  feet  sqnrc, 
and  two  feet  deep,  the  two  sides  being  open,  but  famished  with  flaochM 
for  the  purpose  of  bolting  on  the  two  plates  which  are  to  form  the  two  sda 
of  the  stove.  Tubes,  forming  flues,  in  the  manner  of  the  boilers  now  i& 
general  use  for  locomotive  engines,  are  to  pass  through  these  side  plates. 
In  the  one  alluded  to,  the  plates  are  cast  with  six  rows  of  holes,  dIdc  in 
each,  and  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  upper  row  of  tubes  mast  be 
sufficiently  below  the  water  line  to  insure  their  being  constantly  covered; 
and  above  the  water  there  must,  of  course,  be  sufficient  space  to  form  i 
steam  chamber,  or  reservoir. 

When  this  boiler  is  set,  the  draught  from  the  fire  place  below  it  passes 
through  two  rows  of  the  tubes,  is  returned  through  the  next  two,  and  fiDsllj 
through  the  upper  rows.  The  manner  of  forming  the  flue  bj  divisions 
extending  from  the  brick  work  to  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  between  tbe 
respective  pairs  of  rows  will  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  the 
drawing  which  accompanies  this  specification. 
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Fig.  1.  is  a  side  view  of  the  boiler  A  A,  B  B,  and  C  C,  being  the  open 
ends  of  the  tubes  through  which  the  heated  air  from  the  furnace  is  to  piss, 
as  will  be  shown  more  distinctly  in  fig.  2.  D,  is  one  of  the  ledges  or  par- 
titions which  project  out  from  the  boiler,  occupying  the  space  between  it 
and  the  masonry  in  which  the  boiler  is  set,  and  causing  the  drauf^ht  to  enter 
the  tubes  A  A,  in  order  to  its  returning  through  those  marked  B  B* 

Fig.  2,  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  boiler  and  furnace,  cutting  the  boiler 
from  front  to  back.    A  A,  B  B,  and  C  C|  are  the  double  ranges  of  tsbef) 
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as  in  fig.  I9  represented  by  dotted  lines.  D  and  E,  are  partitions  which 
direct  the  draught  through  the  tubes  in  the  following  manner.  Let  F 
represent  the  furnace,  and  G  a  part  of  the  flue  into  which  the  tubes  A  A, 
open»  the  draught  being  arrested  bj  the  partition  D,  will  pass  through  A  A, 
into  the  flue  H,  and  being  arrested  by  the  partition  E,  will  return  through 
the  tubes  B  B,  then  pass  those  marked  C  C,  into  the  flue  I,  leading  into  a 
smoke  pipe,  or  chimney;  J,  may  represent  the  water  line^  R,  the  steam 
chamber,  and  L,  the  steam  pipe. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  a  certain  number  of  tubes,  and  have  said 
that  in  the  boiler  which  I  have  tried,  the  heated  air  is  made  to  pass  through 
the  water  three  several  times,  it  is  manifest  that  the  same  operation  may  be 
repeated  as  frequently  as  it  shall  be  found  advantageous  so  to  do.  The 
number  of  tubes  also,  may  be  varied,  and  they  may  be  placed  in  single 
rows,  or  otherwise,  without  altering  the  principle  of  action. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  safety  valves,  cocks,  or  other  general  appen- 
dages to  steam  boilers,  as  in  these  I  do  not  profess  to  have  made  any 
improvement;  nor  have  I  described  any  particular  manner  of  securing  the 
tubes,  this  being  well  known  to  engineers. 

A  boiler  thus  made,  is  recommended  by  its  simplicity  and  economy, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  generate  a  large  quantity  of  steam  under  a  mode- 
rate pressure,  as  for  the  purposes  of  heating  and  drying  in  various  manu- 
facturing processes.  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  in  it  is  the  general 
combination  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  by  which  the  draught  from  the 
fire  is  made  to  pass  repeatedly  through  the  water,  as  herein  set  forth, 
whether  made  in  the  exact  form  represented,  or  in  any  other  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  its  construction  and  operation. 

John  Ames. 
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On  a  new  Ibrce  acting  in  the  Formation  of  Organic  Compounds,    By  M. 
Berzelius.     (Jahrbuch  de  Schumacher^  for  18S6). 

When  new  compounds  are  produced  in  inorganic  nature  as  the  result  of 
the  reaction  of  difi*erent  bodies,  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  mutual  tendency 
of  those  bodies  to  satisfy  the  laws  of  their  affinity  in  a  more  complete 
manner.     First,  the  substances  possessing  dominant  affinities  enter  into 
combination,  and  then  those  of  feeble  affinities  which  were  excluded  from 
the  first  combination.    Before  the  year  1800,  the  existence,  in  these  phe- 
nomena, of  any  other  determining  cause  than  the  degree  of  affinity,  heat, 
and,  in  some  cases,  light,  was  scarcely  suspected.     The  influence  of  elec- 
tricity was  then  discovered,  and  we  soon  saw  ourselves  in  danger  of  con- 
founding the  electrical  with  the  chemical   relations  of  bodies,   and  of 
considering  their  affinities  only  as  the  manifestation  of  a  strong  electrical 
contrast,  increased  by  light  and  heat.     This  system  offered  no  other  means 
of  explaining  the  origin  of  a  new  compound,  than  by  the  supposition,  that, 
^y  the  approximation  of  bodies  which  are  present,  their  electrical  states 
become  neutralized  in  a  more  perfect  manner. 

Setting  off  from  these  ideas,  deduced  from  the  effects  which  occur  in 
inorgauic  nature,  and  studying  the  chemical  re-actions  presented  by  organ- 
ized bodies,  we  perceived  that  in  the  organs  of  the  latter,  substances  the 
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most  various  were  elaborated,  while  the  brute  matter,  whence  theyimfiecd* 
ed,  consisted,  in  general^ofbut  one  liquid,  circulating  in  Tessels  withnon 
or  less  velocity.  The  vessels  of  the  animal  body,  for  example,  psiap  blood 
from  their  origin  without  interruption,  and  nevertheless,  secrete  miik^btle, 
urine,  &c.  at  their  extremities,  without  admitting  any  other  liquid  captUe 
of  producing,  by  double  affinity,  any  decomposition  whatever.  A  fact  hoe 
evidently  occurs,  which  the  study  of  inorganic  nature  was  then  unsble  ts 
explain. 

At  this  period  M.  Kirchhoflf  observed  that  starch  dissolved  in  dilitee 
acid,  became  converted,  at  a  certain  temperature,  first  into  gum,  and  tfter- 
wards  into  grape-sugar.    In  conformity  with  the  principles  then  receivri 
with  regard  to  effects  of  this  kind,  an  endeavour  was  made  to  ascertun 
what  the  acid  had  removed  from  the  starch  to  reduce  it  into  sugar;  bot » 
fjBLS  had  been  disen^ged,  the  acid  re-appearing  by  means  of  the  alkalieii: 
Its  primitive  quantity,  had  not  been  combined,  and  the  liquid  contaiDd 
only  sugar  in  an  equal,  or  even  a  larger,  quantity  than  the  starch  wiiid 
had  been  employed.    The  cause  of  this  alteration  was  as  problematictl  s 
that  of  the  secretions  in  the  organic  body.    M.  Th^nard  then  diicoTerei 
the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  a  liquid,  the  elements  of  which  are  retaioed  ii 
combination  by  a  very  weak  affinity.     The  acids  do  not  produce  any  alter- 
ation in  it;  the  alkalies,  on  the  contrary,  produce  in  it  a  tendeacy  ti 
decomposition,  a  species  of  fermentation,  which  reproduces  water,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  a    disengagement  of   oxygen.      But   the   most  intereitii^ 
circumstance,  is,  that  the  same  effect  takes  place  from  the  action  of  dife- 
ent   solid   kiodies  insoluble   in  water,  organic  as  well   as   inoigaoic;  far 
eiample,  from  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  of  silver,  plattoBBi 
and  also  the  fibrin  of  animal  blood.      The  body  which  determines  the 
decomposition  does  not  undergo  any  alteration,  it  does  not  act  as  an  tit- 
roent  of  a  new  compound,  but  by  virtue  of  a  peculiar  force  inherent  in  its 
mass,  the  existence  of  which,  though  unknown  in  its  essence,  is  demonstn- 
ted  by  its  effects.    Shortly  before  M.  Th^nard,  Sir  H.  Davy  remarkol 
another  phaenomenon,  the  analogy  of  which  with  the  one  just  described, 
was  not  immediately  perceived.     He  had  proved  that  platinum,  heated  toi 
certain  degree,  and  brought  into  contact  with  a  mixture  of  the  vapoorof 
alcohol,  or  ether,  and  atmospheric  air,  possessed  the  power  of  determioio; 
and  sustaining  the  combination  of  these  bodies,  while  gold  and  silver  were 
devoid  of  this  property.     Soon  after,  Mr.  E.  Davy  discovered  a  preparatioe 
of  platinum  in  a  state  of  very  great  mechanical  division,  having,  atordinarj 
temperatures,  and  after  having  been  moistened  with  alcohol,  the  propertj 
of  becoming  incandescent  by  the  combustion  of  alcohol,  altogether  in  coo- 
verting  it  by  oxidation,  into  acetic  acid.     Then  followed  the  discover/ of 
Ddbereiner,  the  most  important  of  all.     He  proved  that  it  is  the  propertj  of 
spongy  platinum  to  inflame,  spontaneously,  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  pro- 
jected in  the  air;  a  phenomenon  which  the  researches  of  M.  M.  Theoard 
and  Dulong  proved  is  produced  by  several  other  bodies,  simple  as  weli  »s 
compound:  with  this  restriction,  however,  that  while  platinum,  iridium, and 
some  other  platlnal  metals,  act  at  temperatures  below  zero,  other  bodies* 
sich  as  gold,  and  more  especially  silver,  require  a  much  higher  tempera- 
ture, and  glass  a  heat  even  of  above  300°.    Thus  what  was  at  first  cod* 
sidered  as  an  exceptive  mode  of  action,  appeared  to  be  a  general  properfr, 
though  variously  graduated,  of  all  bodies,  and  from  the  application  of  which, 
advantage  might  be  derived.    We  know,  for  example,  that  in  the  act  of 
fermentation,  in  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  the 
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iction  exercised  by  the  insoluble  substance  named  leaTen«  and  which  may 
>e  replaced,  though  with  less  success,  bj  animal  fibrin*  albumen, and  caseous 
mbstances,  &c.,  cannot  be  explained  bj  any  chemical  reaction  of  the  affini- 
ties of  the  sugar  and  the  leaven,  and  that  no  effect  in  inorganic  nature 
ipproaches  it  so  nearly  as  the  action  of  platinum,  silver,  or  fibrin  in  the 
iecom position  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  into  oxygen  and  water.  It  was 
natural  here  to  suppose  an  analogous  mode  of  action*  The  conversion  of 
starch  into  sugar,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  had  not  yet  been  co-ordinated 
with  the  preceding  facts;  the  discovery,  however,  of  diastase  (announced 
in  the  Annual  Report  for  1833),  a  substance  acting  upon  starch  in  an  anal- 
ogous manner,  only  with  more  energy,  directed  attention  to  this  analogy, 
which  was  definitively  proved  by  the  ingenious  researches  of  M.  Mitscher- 
lich  upon  the  formation  of  ether.  Among  the  numerous  theories  upon  the 
fornnation  of  ethers,  one,  we  know,  makes  the  property  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  convert  alcohol  into  ether,  to  depend  upon  its  power  of  absorbing  water, 
granting,  that  the  alcohol,  considered  as  a  compound  of  one  atom  of 
etherine  (o*  h'),  and  of  two  atoms  of  water,  is  reduced  into  ether,  by 
ceding  the  half  of  its  water  to  the  acid.  This  theory,  equally  simple 
and  ingenious,  was  in  perfect  agreement  with  our  knowledge  of  the  reac- 
tion of  the  affinities  of  bodies;  it  did  not,  however,  explain  why  other 
bodies^  not  acids,  having  equal  avidity  for  water,  could  not  be  employed  in 
the  same  manner;  why  soda,  potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  anhydrous  lime, 
&c.,  if  the  transformation  really  depended  only  upon  an  affinity  for  water, 
did  not  equally  produce  ether.  The  researches  of  M.  Mitscherlich  proved 
that  sulphuric  acid,  sufficiently  diluted,  and  taken  at  such  a  temperature 
that  the  refrigeration  produced  by  the  addition  of  the  alcohol,  compensated 
for  the  heating  which  arose  from  the  mixture,  decomposed  the  alcohol  into 
ether  and  water,  which,  because  the  temperature  exceeded  the  temperature 
of  ebullition  of  water,  were  both  separated  by  distillation  from  the  mass, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  condensation  was  complete,  presented  a  mixture  of  the 
same  weight  as  that  of  the  alcohol  employed.  The  manner  of  performing 
this  experiment,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  distillation  of  water  conjointly 
with  alcohol,  was,  it  is  true,  known  before  M.  Mitscherlich,  but  to  him 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  predicted  its  consequences.  In  fact,  he 
proved  that  at  this  temperature*  sulphuric  acid  must  act  upon  alcohol  by 
virtue  of  the  same  force  which  determines  the  action  of  the  alkalies  upon 
oxygenated  water,  since  the  water  bein^  entirely  separated  from  the  mix- 
ture, did  not  obej^  an  affinity  for  the  acid;  whence  he  concluded,  that  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  diastase  upon  starch,  from  which  resulted  the 
sugar,  must  be  of  the  same  nature. 

It  is  then  proved  that  many  substances,  simple  or  compound,  solid  or  in 
solution,  have  the  property  of  exercising  an  influence  upon  compound 
bodies  essentially  distinct  from  chemical  affinity,  an  influence  which  con- 
sists in  the  production  of  a  displacement,  and  a  different  arrang;ement,  of 
their  elements,  without  participating  in  it  directly  and  necessarily,  except 
in  a  few  special  cases.  Certainly  a  force  such  as  this,  capable  of  produc- 
ing chemical  reactions  in  inorganic  nature,  as  well  as  in  organized  bodies, 
though  at  present  too  little  understood  to  be  well  explained*  must  exercise 
A  more  important  function  in  nature  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  In 
defining  it  as  a  new  force,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  deny  that  a  certain 
connexion  exists  between  it  and  the  electro-chemical  relations  of  matter. 
I  am,  on  the  contrary,  strongly  disposed  to  recognize  in  it  a  decided  mani- 
festation of  these  relations;  nevertheless,  till  we  have  penetrated  into  the 
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real  nature  of  this  force,  it  will  be  more  simple  in  our  future  researches  to 
consider  it  as  independent,  and  to  give  it,  for  facility  of  recognition,  a 
Dame  peculiar  to  itself.  According  to  an  etymology  well  known  in  chemis- 
try, I  shall  consequently  name  it  the  oatalytio  force  of  bodies,  and  the 
decomposition  which  it  determines  catalysisj  in  the  same  manner  as  tk 
separation  of  the  elements  of  a  compound,  by  means  of  the  usual  chemiol 
amnities,  is  called  analysis.  This  force  may  be  defined  to  be  a  power  9' 
bodies  to  bring  into  activity^  by  their  simple  presence^  and  unihoui  participa- 
ting in  it  chemically^  certain  affinities^  which  at  that  temperalure  wotM 
remain  inactive^  so  as  to  determine^  in  consequence  of  a  new  disirilnUion  ^' 
the  elements  of  the  compouruU  a  new  state  of  perfect  chemical  neuiralizaim 
As  this  force  acts  in  general  in  a  manner  analogous  to  heat,  it  maj  be 
inquired  whether  being  variously  graduated,  sometimes  by  employing  differ- 
ently the  same  catalytic  body,  sometimes  by  the  introductiun  of  vanoij 
catalytic  bodies  in  the  same  liquid,  it  will  cause,  as  is  often  observed  h 
the  action  of  heat  at  different  temperatures,  di&erent  catalytic  products,- 
whether  the  catalytic  force  of  a  body  can  be  exerted  over  a  large  nambet 
of  compounds,  or  whether,  as  our  experiments  appear  to  indicate,  odIt 
over  certain  bodies,  to  the  exception  of  certain  other  bodies?  But  in  Hk 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  decide  these  questions, 
and  many  others  that  might  be  proposed  upon  the  subject:  their  solutioa 
must  depend  on  the  results  of  future  investigations,  it  is  enough,  for  tk 
present,  to  have  shown,  by  a  sufticient  numl^r  of  examples,  the  existence 
of  this  force,  which,  defined  as  it  has  been,  diffuses  a  new  light  over  the 
chemical  reactions  of  organized  bodies.  We  shall  cite  but  one  exaoiplfr 
There  is  an  accumulation  of  diastase  around  the  eye  of  the  potatoe,  which 
is  not  found  in  the  tubercle  or  in  the  developed  germ;  we  perceive  in  this 
point  a  centre  of  catalytic  action,  at  which  the  insoluble  starch  of  the 
tubercle  is  converted  into  gum  and  sugar,  and  this  part  of  the  potatoe  will 
beconie  the  secreting  organ  for  the  soluble  substances,  which  are  to  fora 
the  juices  of  the  growing  germ.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  action  meotios- 
ed  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  vegetable  life;  on  the  contrary,  it  majbe 
presumed,  that  in  vegetables,  as  well  as  in  the  animal  body,  a  thousand 
catalytic  effects  take  place  between  the  tissues  and  the  liquids,  whence 
results  the  great  number  of  different  chemical  compounds,  the  productioft 
of  which,  from  the  same  brute  matter,  which  we  call  blood,  or  vegetable 
juices,  cannot  be  explained  by  any  other  known  cause.— ^i6&oMe^ 
UniverseUe^  Nouv.  Ser.  Tome  ii.,  p.  S76.  A.  T. 

Bepu  Ptt.  Inveot.  An- 


Sixth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Mvancetnent  qf  Sdenee. 

The  Annual  Sessions  of  this  Association  were  commenced  by  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Committee,  at  Bristol,  on  Saturday,  August  SO,  and  were 
continued  throughout  the  following  week.  The  arrangement  was,  that 
the  Sections  should  meet  at  eleven  o'clock  every  day  duriog  the  week 
and  that  the  General  meetings  of  the  Association  should  be  held  at  8 
o'clock  on  the  evenings  of  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  The  condnd- 
ing  meeting  to  take  place  on  Saturday,  at  an  hour  fixed  bj  the  General  Coo- 
mittee.  Several  public  dinners  were  given,  and  an  ordinary  was  provided 
daily,  at  the  Horticultural  rooms,  for  strangers,  at  5a.  per  head.  J^ 
number  of  members  in  attendance  exceeded  that  of  any  previooa  Deetifi|i 
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ind  amoanted  to  about  1350.    The  busineto  of  the  Asaociation  ia  condact- 
id  bj  several  Committeea  and  Sections,  as  follows: 
Section  A.  Mathemaiical  and  Physical  Science. 

President,  Rev.  W.  Whbwell. 

B.  Chemiatry  and  Meteorology. 

President,  Rev.  Prof.  Gumming. 

C.  Geology  and  Geography. 

President,  Rev.  Dr.  Buokland. 

D.  Zoology  and  Botany,  -  .r 

President,  Prof.  Hemslow. 

E.  Anatomy  and  Medicine. 

President,  Dr.  Rooet. 

F.  Statistics. 

President,  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart. 
6.  Mechanical  Science. 

President,  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq. 

The  President  of  the  Association  was  the  Marquis  of  Landsdowne,  who 
vas  prevented  from  attending  by  the  illness  of  his  eldest  son,  the  Earl  of 
Lerry,  who  died  during  the  week  of  the  Sessions.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
he  Marquis  of  Northampton,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents. 

The  business  of  the  week  appears  not  to  have  been  excelled,  in  point  of 
nterest,  by  that  of  any  prior  meeting;  of  the  Association.  Most  of  the 
British  Savans  whose  names  are  well  known  throughout  the  scientific 
rorld,  were  present,  except  that  among  those  whose  names  now  occur  to 
Sy  and  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  list  of  attendants,  are  Faraday,  Airy, 
nd  some  others.  Among  the  learned  strangers,  were  Baron  Dupin  of  the 
'rench  Institute*  and  Dr.  Hare  of  Philadelphia.  The  latter  was  elected 
oe  of  the  Committee  of  Section  B.  His  several  communications  were 
vidently  received  with  most  respectful  attention,  and  at  the  public  dinner, 
'here  nearly  500  persons  were  present,  we  find  him  on  the  right  of  the 
liair  next  to  Prof.  Whewell. 

*'The  interest  excited  throughout  the  week,  (observes  the  correspondent 
r  the  London  AthenaBum,)  cannot  be  conceived  by  those  who  were  not  pre- 
!nt.  The  mass  of  interesting  matter  brought  forward  was  quite  unexpect- 
J.  Prof.  Sedgwick  said  that  the  present  meeting  was  worth  all  previous 
les  put  together— that  now  the  British  Association  was  really  advancing 
cience,  all  the  branches  of  which  were  becoming  more  and  more  connect- 
1  with  each  other.  The  new  views  of  Physical  Science  brought  forward 
t  the  Geological  Section,  were  the  most  important  advances  yet  made  in 
reology.  This  would  gradually  be  numbered  among  those  branches  of 
[lowleclge  under  the  dominion  of  mathematical  laws,  and  be  eventually 
laced  in  the  same  ranks  with  her  kindred  sister  Astronomy." 

The  sum  devoted  to  scientific  enquiries  during  the  ensuing  year  exceeds 
2700!  The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to  be  held  at  Liverpool, 
ther  later  in  the  year  than  the  present;  the  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  General 
oromittee. 

The  office  bearers  chosen  for  the  meeting  in  ISST^  are  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
igton.  President;  Dr.  Dalton,  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  Rev.  E.  G.  Stanley, 
ice  Presidents;  Dr.  Charles  Henry,  Mr.  Parker,  Secretaries. 

Oar  extracts  from  the  published  accounts  of  the  various  matters  brought 
rward  in  the  different  Sections  must,  necessarily,  be  limited  to  a  few  of 
ose  that  appear  to  possess  the  greatest  novelty  and  interest. 
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Change  in  the  Chemicat  charactit  of  Minerals  induced  by  Chhanism,  B  j 
R.  W.  Fox.  This  communication  was  from  a  gentleman  long  knowa  in 
connexion  with  Science,  and  largely  connected  with  the  miQing  districts  of 
Cornwall.  Nothing  which  occurred  at  the  meeting  appears  to  haTe  pro- 
duced a  higher  interest  than  this  communication,  and  the  one  which  imme- 
diatelj  followed. 

Mr.  Foi  exhibited  the  extraordinary  experiment  of  the  change  of  jellov 
into  the  grej  sulphuret  of  copper,  in  a  trough  a  mass  of  claj  wms  placed 
so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  portions,  in  one  of  which  was  sulphate  of  copper 
in  solution,  in  the  other  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  the  electric  coramooi- 
cation  being  made  by  placing  the  yellow  sulphuret  in  the  solotioD,  and  a  pieo 
of  zinc  in  the  acid,  the  change  of  the  sulphuret  took  place,  and  crystals  of 
native  copper  were  also  formed  upon  it. 

Mr.  Fox  then  made  some  remarks  upon  the  electro^magnetiam  of  veins. 
It  was  plain  that  when  a  rock  contained  mineral  matter,  the  rock  and  its 
contents  must  be  in  different  electrical  states,  so  that  electric! tj  mast  exist 
in  very  great  activity  in  the  interior  of  the  globe.  He  referred  to  his  ei- 
periments  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society.  He 
alluded  to  the  north-east  and  south-west  directions  of  the  Cornish  veiof, 
and  he  had  ascertained  that  there  are  Voltaic  currents  perpendicular  to  the 
magnetic  meridian.  Tin  is  found  to  exist  in  veins,  or  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  vein;  and,  in  experimenting,  he  found  that  metallic  tin  went  to  tbe 
positive,  and  oxide  of  tin  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  apparatus.  He  wv 
also  struck  with  a  kind  of  polarization  in  the  disposition  of  the  matter  cf 
veins;  thus,  iron  and  copper  presented  distinct  relations  to  each  other;  the 
grey  sulphuret  of  copper  was  uniformly  found  above  the  yellow;  the  quartz 
of  N.  and  S.  veins  were  striated,  that  of  E.  and  W.  veins  not  so.  The 
phenomena  of  the  intersection  of  veins  were  also  spoken  of;  the  old  suppo- 
sition, that  one  vein  must  be  older  than  the  other,  need  not  be  resorted  to 
in  all  cases,  as  it  could  be  proved  that  crossinc;  veins  were  often  of  sirooi- 
taneous  origin. — Dr.  Buckland  pointed  out  Mr.  Fox's  experiment  as  ao 
illustration  of  the  simplicity  of  the  means  which  nature  had  adopted  in  her 
most  subtle  operations,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  this  new  application  oi 
electro-chemistry  to  geology,  would  furnish  a  series  of  results  of  paramoont 
importance.  Indeed,  one  of  the  great  benefits  conferred  by  the  Brtttsii 
Association  on  science,  was  the  bringing  forward  individuals  who  had 
devoted  themselves  in  private,  to  scientific  investigation  and  experimeot, 
which  often,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fox,  opened  the  portals  that  led  to  new 
views  of  nature  and  her  operations.  He  had  now  to  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  the  Section  another  gentleman,  who  had  for  many  years,  in  pri- 
vate seclusion,  occupied  himself  in  experiments  of  a  novel  and  extraordi- 
nary character,  and  also  making  use  of  apparatus  of  the  most  simple 
description*  He  then  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Crosj, 
who  would  give  a  verbal  account  of  his  most  singular  proceedings. 

Artificial  Crystals  and  Minerals.  A.  Cross,  Esq.  of  Bloomfield,  Somer- 
set, then  came  forward  and  stated  that  be  came  to  Bristol  to  be  a  listener 
only,  and  with  no  idea  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  address  a  Sectioo. 
He  was  no  geologist,  and  but  in  a  moderate  degree  a  mineralogist.  Bat, 
being  early  impressed  with  the  notion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  produce, 
if  possible,  a  long  continued,  undiminished  electrical  action,  be  had  set 
himself  to  work,  and  after  many  trials  he  had  constructed  an  apparatus, 
which  had  for  no  less  than  an  entire  year  retained  its  electric  enei^,  and 
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this  by  the  agency  of  pure  water  only.  He  had  also  conceWed,  that  it 
being  by  loDg  cootinued  processes  that  nature  produced  most  of  the  effects 
which  we  obsenre,  it  might  be  possible  to  form  substances  similar  to  what 
she  affords,  by  adopting  a  mode  like  hers«  His  attention  had  been  directed 
to  a  cavern  in  the  Quaatock  Hills,  in  which  he  had  observed  calcareous 
spar  incrusted  on  limestone,  and  arragonite  on  clay  slate:  these  minerals 
had  evidently  been  formed  by  the  water  which  percolated  the  rocks.  Some 
of  this  water  he  brought  to  his  house,  and  presented  it  to  the  action  of  his 
Voltaic  apparatus;  for  nine  days  he  anxiously  watched  for  a  result,  but  no 
visible  one  offering,  he  had  almost  given  up  the  experiment,  when  on  the 
tenth  day,  to  his  great  delight,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  minerals  the  same 
as  in  the  cavern.  He  was  thus  encouraged  to  prosecute  further  experiments; 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  he  found  that  light  was  unfavourable 
to  the  perfection  of  crystals,  he  beiog  enabled,  in  a  much  shorter  period,  and  ^^^ 
with  much  weaker  electric  power,  to  produce  them  in  the  dark.  Hefounadv^^^^ 
several  crystals  of  metallic  minerals,  but  his  most  successful  experirirent  was 
the  production  of  quartz  from  fluo-silicic  acid,  and  his  inspection  of  what  has 
been  perhaps  never  before  observed  by  mortal  eye,  the  process  of  crystalline 
developement  from  the  beginning.  He  had  traced  a  quartz  crystal,  first, 
as  a  hexagon  marked  upon  the  matrix-^then  lines  radiated  from  its  centre 
— then  parallel  lines  were  formed  parallel  to  its  sides^t  increased  in 
thickness,  but,  owin^  to  some  disturbance  of  the  operation,  the, process  of 
forming  a  single  perfect  crystal  was  not  completed,  for  a  second  cnrstal 
grew  up  and  intersected  it,  offering  an  additional  confirmation  of^  the 
resemblance  of  Mr.  Cross's  process  to  that  of  nature,  where  this  penetra- 
tion of  crystals  into  each  other  is  every  where  to  be  observed. 

It  would  be  extending  this  report  too  far  to  relate  all  that  Mr.  Cross 
communicated  to  the  Section  regarding  the  details  of  his  experiments;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  state- 
ment was  received  by  the  crowded  assembly  present.  There  appeared  to 
be  a  real  electrical  effect  produced  upon  them;  they  seemed  as  if  the  inte- 
rior recesses  of  Nature  haa  been  of  a  sudden  laid  open  to  them,  and  her  pro- 
cesses, which  had  been  conceived  as  past  all  mortal  ken,  submitted  to  their 
inspection.  Mr.  Cross  was  often  interrupted  during  his  address  with  loud 
peals  of  applause,  which  lasted  for  several  minutes  after  he  sat  down.— - 
Mr.  Conybeare  said,  that  he  found  himself  so  excited  with  the  intelligence, 
that  he  should  not  submit  his  observations  on  the  South  Wales  Coal  msin; 
he  considered  any  communication  he  could  bring  forward  totally  eclipsed 
in  interest  by  the  overpowering  intelligence  brought  by  Mr.  Cross.  Upon 
that  gentleman  Mr.  Sedgwick  passed  also  a  highly  eloquent  eulogium. 
Professor  Phillips  stated,  that  he  had  now  hopes  of  realizing  his  fondest 
dreams  of  geology.  He  had  long  conceived  that  Nature  must  have  some 
means  of  conveying  solid  matter  through  solid  matter,  and  that  this  was 
now  proved  by  Mr.  Cross,  whose  discoveries  were  of  such  importance,  that 
had  the  British  Association  been  of  no  other  service  than  in  bringing 
them  to  light,  they  alone  were  worth  all  the  pains  it  had  taken  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  and  it  was  its  particular  business  to  have  experi- 
ments like  his  set  on  foot,  and  prosecuted  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  was  mentioned  to  the  Section  on  the  following  day,  that  allhoueh  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  independence  and  originality  of  Mr. 
Cross's  experiments,  yet  that  he  had  been  anticipated  in  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  many  of  the  crystalized  bodies  which  he  had  formed,  by  M. 
Becquerel  and  some  other  French  Chemists. 
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Improvementa  en  the  Electrical  Apparatus  fer  Dandng-Images. 
When  the  plates  are  not  of  considerable  size  the  images  leap  offhand  If^tfj 
large  the  view  is  obstracted.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  plates  of  glass  are 
recommended  bj  W.  Ettrick,  with  bands  of  tin  foil  pasted  in  correspond- 
ing positions  on  each  side.     In  fig.  1,  a'  h'  c\  and  xyz^  and  a^  a,  represent 

Fig.  2.  Rg.  1. 


o 


pieces  of  tinfoil  pasted  on  each  side  of  the  glass;  a  hole  P  being  cat  in  the 
centre  of  the  glass  to  pass  the  tinfoil  a  a'  through,  and  thereby  connect  the 
metallic  circular  slijpis.  In  fig.  2,  the  rod  and  crook  S  H  represents  the 
suspending  wire,  which  is  screwed  into  a  circular  flat  piece  of  brass,  upon 
which  the  glass  plate  lies.  The  slips  or  rings  of  tinfoil  do  not  come  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  glass,  which  greatly  assists  in  keeping  the  figures  upon 
the  plates,  because  they  will  generally  touch  the  tinfoil,  as  t>eing  more 
charged  than  the  glass.  If  a  similar  glass  plate  be  used  for  the  lower 
plate,  it  would  be  a  further  improvement,   ^ond.  Meek.  Mag- 
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Method  af  separating  small  quantities  of  Areenie  from  substances  with 
which  tt  may  have  beenmixed.  Bj  Mr.  James  Marsh,  (^the  Royal  Arsen" 
al^  Woolwich.* 

Notwithstanding  the  improved  methods  that  have  of  late  been  invented 
of  detecting  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  arsenic  in  the  food,  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  and  mixed  with  various  other  animal  and  Testa- 
ble matters,  a  process  was  still  wanting  for  separating  it  expeditiooslj  and 
commodioosly,  and  presenting  it  in  a  pure  unequivocal  form  for  examination 
by  the  appropriate  tests.      Such  a  process  should  be  capable  of  detectii^ 
arsenic  not  only  in  its  usual  state  of  white  arsenic  or  arsenioos  acid,  but 
likewise  that  of  arsenic  acid,  and  of  all  the  compound  salts  formed  by  the 
union  of  either  of  these  acids  with  alkaline  substances.    It  ought,  also,  to 
exhibit  the  arsenic  in  its  regoline  or  metallic  state,  free  from  the  ambiguity 
which  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  use  of  carbonaceous  reducing  fluxes,     it 
appeared  to  me,  that  these  objects  might  be  attained  by  presenting  to  the 
arsenic  hydrogen  gas  in  its  nascent*state:  the  first  action  of  which  would  be 
to  deoxygenate  the  arsenic;  and  the  next,  to  combine  with  the  arsenic,  thus 
deoxygenated,  into  the  well  known  gas  called  arsenuretted  hydrogen. 
Being  thus  brought  to  the  gaseous  state,  the  arsenic  would  spontaneously 
(so  to  speak)  separate  itself  from  the  liquor  in  which  It  was  before  dissolvedL 

*  Received  by  the  Fmnldin  Institute  in  a  pamphlet  from  LKmdoo, 
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and  might  be  collected  for  ezaminatloD  by  menu*  of  any  common  fgas  appa- 
ratus; Ibos  aroidiDg  the  tronble,  difficnily,  and  ambigaity  of  clarlScalion  and 
other  procesMS  whereby  Itqaon,  snupected  of  conlMning  areenic,  are  pre- 
pared for  the  exhibition  of  the  usaal  tests,  or  of  evaporation  and  deflagra- 
tioD  which  are  sometimes  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  separate  the  aneoic 
from  the  organic  sobstances  nilb  which  it  may  have  been  mixed. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding,  on  trial,  that  my  anticipatioos  were 
realized;  and  that  I  was  thus  able,  not  onty  to  separate  very  minute  qaao- 
litiea  of  arsenic  from  gmel,  soup,  porter,  coBee.  and  other  alimentary 
liquors,  but  that,  by  conliauing  the  process  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  I 
could  eliminate  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  in  the  stale  of  arsenuretted  hydro- 
gen, either  pare,  or  at  most,  only  mixed  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen. 

If  this  gas  be  set  fire  to  as  it  Issues  from  the  end  of  a  jet  of  fine  bore  into 
the  common  atr,  the  hydrogen,  as  the  more  combostible  ingredient,  will 
bum  first,  and  will  produce  aqueous  vapour,  while  the  arsenic  will  be 
deposited  either  in  Ihe  metallic  state,  or  is  that  of  arsenious  acid,  according 
as  it  is  exposed  partially  or  freely  to  the  air.  The  former  condition  is 
brought  about  by  holding  a  piece  of  cold  window  glass  opposite  to  and  in 
contact  with  the  flame,  when  a  thin  melaiiic  film  will  be  immediately  depos- 
ited on  its  Borfacei  and  the  latter,  by  receiving  the  flame  nitbin  a  glass  lube 
open  at  both  ends,  which,  in  hulf  a  minute,  will  be  found  to  be  dimmed  by 
a  white  pulverulent  Biiblimate  of  arsenious  acid.  By  directing  the  flame 
obliquely  within  side  of  the  tube,  it  strikes  against  the  glass  and  deposites 
the  arsenic  purtly  in  the  metallic  state.  In  this  case,  if  the  tube,  while  still 
warm,  be  held  to  the  nose,  that  peculiar  odour,  somewhat  resembling  garlic, 
which  ia  one  of  the  characteristic  tests  of  arsenic,  will  be  perceived. 
Anenoretled  hydrogen  itself  has  precisely  the  same  odour,  but  considera- 
fale  caution  should  be  used  in  smelling  to  it,  as  every  cubic  inch  contains 
about  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  arsenic 

The  requisite  apparatus  is  as  simple  as  possible,  being  a  glass  tube  open 
at  both  ends,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  its  internal  diameter. 
It  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  syphon  {a\a,  fig.  1},  the  shorter  leg  being  about 
five  inches,   and  the  longer   about  eight 
inches  in  length.     A  stop-cock  b,  ending  in 
a  jet  of  fine  bore,  passes  tightly  through  a 
hole  made  in  Ihe  axis  of  a  soil  and  sound 
cork,  which  flls  air-light  into  Ihe  opening 
of  the  lower  bend  of  the  tube,  and   may 

be  forlber  secured,  if  requisite,  by  a  lillle  ^^'' 

common  turpentine  lute.     To  fix  the  appa*  M 

ralus,  when  in  use,  in  an  upright  position,  a  r4:riid 

hole  is  made  in  the  wooden  block  c,  for  the  ll^^ 

reception  of  Ihe  lower  part  of  Ihe  pillar  d,  JOl 

and  a  groove  is  cut  in  Ihe  top  of  the  same  U 

block  to  receive  the  bend  of  Ihe  tube  a  a.  ,Q 

Two  elastic  slips  e  e,  cut  from  the  neck  of 
a  common  bottle  of  India  rubber,  keep  the 
lobe  firm  in  its  place. 

The  matter  to  be  submitted  to  examina- 
tion, and  supposed  to  contain  araeuic,  If  not 
in  the  fluid  slate,  such  as  pastry,  pudding, 
or  bread,  &c,  moat  be  boiled  with  two  or 
threa  fluid  ouocei  of  clean  water*  for  a  rafSdent  Imgtb  of  tlmi. 
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The  mixture  to  obtained  mast  then  be  thrown  on  a  filter  to  separate  the 
more  solid  parts:  thick  soap,  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  may  be  dilated 
with  water  and  also  filtered;  but  water-grael,  wine,  spirits,  or  any  kind  of 
malt  liquor  and  such  like,  or  tea,  cofiee,  cocoa,  &c.,  can  be  operated  od 
without  any  previous  process. 

When  the  apparatus  is  to  be  osed,  a  bit  of  glass  rod,  abont  an  inch  long, 
is  to  be  dropped  into  the  shorter  leg,  and  this  is  to  be  followed  by  a  piece 
of  clean  sheet  zinc,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  half  an  Inch  wide, 
bent  double,  so  that  it  will  run  down  the  tube  till  it  is  stopped  by  the  piece 
of  glass  rod  first  put  in.  The  stop-cock  and  jet  are  now  to  be  inserted, 
and  the  handle  is  to  be  turned  so  as  to  leave  the  cock  open.  The  fluid  to 
be  examined,  having  been  previously  mixed  with  from  a  drachm  aod  a  half 
to  three  drachms  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  acid  and  7  water,)  is  to  be 
poured  into  the  long  leg,  till  it  stands  in  the  short  one  about  a  quarter  of  aa 
inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  cork.  Babbles  of  gas  will  soon  be  seen  to 
rise  from  the  zinc,  which  are  pure  hydrogen  if  no  arsenic  be  present;  but, 
if  the  liquor  holds  arsenic  in  any  form  of  solution,  the  gas  will  be  arsenu- 
retted  hydrogen.  The  first  portions  are  to  be  allowed  to  escape,  hi  order 
that  they  may  carry  with  them  the  small  quantity  of  common  air  left  in  the 
apparatus;  after  which  the  cock  is  to  be  closed,  and  the  gas  will  be  found 
to  accumulate  in  the  shorter  leg,  driving  the  fluid  ap  the  longer  one,  till 
the  liquor  has  descended  in  the  short  leg  below  the  piece  of  zinc,  when  all 
further  production. of  gas  will  cease.  There  is  thus  obtained  a  portion  of 
gas  subject  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  fluid  of  from  seven  to  e^fat 
inches  high:  when,  tnerefore,  the  stop-cock  is  opened,  the  gas  will  be  pro- 
pelled with  some  force  through  the  jet,  and,  on  igniting  it  as  it  issues  (which 
must  be  done  quickly  by  an  assistant,)  and  then  holding  horizontally  a  piece 
of  crown  or  window  class  (/,  ^g.  1)  over  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retard 
slightly  the  combustion,  the  arsenic  (if  any  be  present)  will  be  foooi 
deposited  in  the  metallic  state  on  the  glass;  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
being  employed  in  oxydizing  the  hydrogen  only  during  the  process.  If  oe 
arsenic  be  present,  then  the  jet  of  the  flame  as  it  issues  has  a  very  differ- 
ent appearance;  and,  although  the  glass  becomes  dulled  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  deposition  of  the  newly  formed  water,  yet  such  is  the  heat  produced, 
that  in  a  few  seconds  it  becomes  perfectly  clear,  aod  frequently  flies  to 
pieces. 

If  ^he  object  be  to  obtain  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid,  or 
white  arsenic,  then  a  glass  tube,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
(or  according  to  the  size  of  the  jet  of  fiame,)  aod  eight  or  ten  inches  ia 
length,  is  to  be  held  vertically  over  the  burning  jet  of  gas,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  gas  may  undergo  perfect  combustion,  and  that  the  arsenic 
combined  with  it  may  become  sufficiently  oxydized;  the  tube  will  thus,  with 
proper  care,  become  lined  with  arsenious  acid  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
originally  contained  in  the  mixture. 

When  the  glass  tube  is  held  at  an  angle  of  about  forty^five  degrees  over 
the  jet  of  fiame,  three  very  good  indications  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  may 
be  obtained  at  one  operation;  viz.  metallic  arsenic  wUl  be  found  deposited 
in  the  tube  at  the  part  nearest  where  the  flame  impinges,-~white  arsenic 
or  arsenious  acid  at  a  short  distance  from  it, — and  the  garlic  smell  can  be 
readily  detected  at  either  end  of  the  tube  in  which  the  experiment  has 
been  made. 

As  the  gas  produced  during  the  operation  is  consumed,. the  add  mixture  fslk 
into  the  short  limb  of  the  tube,  and  is  thus  again  brought  into  contact  with  Ika 
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lOQC,  in  comequeoce  of  which  a  fVesh  snppljis  soon  obtained.  This  gas,  if  aob- 
mitted  to  either  of  the  processes  before  deacribed,  wiii  give  fresh  indica- 
tions of  the  presence  of  the  arsenic  which  the  mixtore  maj  have  originally 
cootained;  and  it  may  be  easily  percelFod  that  the  process  will  be  repeated 
as  often  as  may  be  required,  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  till  no  further 
proofs  can  be  obtained. 

When  certain  mixed  or  compound  liquors  are  operated  on  in  this  appara- 
tas,  a  great  quantity  of  froth  is  thrown  up  into  the  tube,  which  may  cause 
a  little  embarrassment  by  choking  the  jet.  I  have  found  this  eflfect  to  take 
place  most  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  with  wine,  porter,  tea,  coffee, 
or  soup,  and,  indeed,  with  all  mucilaginous  and  albuminous  mixtures.  The 
means  1  adopt  to  prevent  this  eflfect  from  taking  place,  or,  at  least,  for 
checking  it  in  a  great  measure,  is  to  grease  or  oil  the  interior  of  the  short 
limb  of  the  apparatus  before  introducing  the  substance  to  be  examined,  or 
to  pat  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  or  sweet  oil  on  its  surface  previously  to  intro- 
ducing the  stop-cock  and  its  appendages.  I  have,  however,  founds  if  the 
tube  be  ever  so  full  of  froth  in  the  first  iostaoce,  that,  in  an  hour  or  two,  if 
left  to  itself,  the  bubbles  burst,  and  the  interior  of  the  tube  becomes  clear 
without  at  all  eflfecting  the  results. 

In  cases  where  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  matter  to  be  examined  can 
be  obtained,  I  have  found  a  great  convenience  in  using  the  small  glass 
bucket,  (g,  fig.  2).  Under  such  circumstances,  the  bent  glass  tube  may  be 
filled  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  short  end  with  common  water,  so  as  to 
allow  room  for  the  glass  bucket,  which  must  be  attached  to  the  cork,  &c« 
by  means  of  a  little  platina  wire;  a  bit  or  two  of  zinc  is  to  be  dropped  into 
the  bucket,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  matter  to  be  examined,  and  three 
or  four  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid;  (acid  2,  water  14,)  and  the  whole 
is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  the  short  limb  of  the  tube.  The 
production  of  gas  under  this  arrangement  is  much  slower,  and,  of  course, 
requires  more  time  to  fill  the  tube,  than  in  the  former  case,  but  the  mode 
of  operating  is  precisely  the  same.  Indeed,  it  is  of  great  advantage,  when 
the  quantity  of  arsenic  present  is  very  minute,  not  to  allow  the  hydrogen  to 
be  evolved  too  quickly,  in  order  to  give  it  time  to  take  up  the  arsenic. 

A  slender  glass  funnel  will  be  found  of  service  when  as  much  as  a  table* 
spoonful,  or  even  a  tea-spoonful  of  matter,  can  be  obtained  for  examination. 
In  this  case,  the  tube  is  to  be  partly  filled  with  common  water,  leaving  a 
suflScient  space  for  the  substance  to  be  examined;  a  piece  of  zinc  is  to  be 
suspended  irom  the  cork  by  a  thread  or  wire,  so  as  hang  in  the  axis  of  the 
tube;  and  the  fluid  to  be  operated  on,  having  previously  been  mixed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  then  to  be  poured  through  the  funnel  carefully,  so 
as  to  surround  the  zinc,  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  to  mix  it  with  the  water 
below,  and  the  stop-cock  and  its  appendages  are  to  be  replaced  in  the 
mouth  of  the  tube;  the  production  of  the  gas  then  goes  on  as  before  stated, 
and  the  mode  of  manipulating  with  it,  is  exactly  the  same  as  described  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  this  paper. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  explain  the  methods  I  employ 
after  each  operation,«to  determine  the  integrity  of  the  instrument,  so  as  to 
satisfy  myself  that  no  arsenic  remains  adhering  to  the  inside  of  the  tube,  or 
to  the  cork  and  its  appendages,  before  I  employ  it  for  another  operation. 

After  washing  the  apparatus  with  clean  water,  a  piece  of  zinc  may  be 
dropped  in,  and  the  tube  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  short 
limb;  two  drachms  of  diluted  sulpl\uric  acid  are  then  to  be  poured  in,  and 
the  stop-cock  and  cork  secured  in  its  place;  hydrogen  gas  will  in  this  cose, 

29» 


Fig.  3. 
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as  before,  be  liberated,  and  fill  the  tabe.  If  the  gas  as  it  issoea  from  tKc 
jet  be  then  inflamed,  and  a  piece  of  window  glass  held  over  it  as  before 
described,  and  any  arsenic  remains,  it  will  be  rendered  evident  by  beiag 
,  deposited  on  the  glass;  if  so,  this  operation  mast  be  repeated  till  the  gias 
remains  perfectly  clean,  after  baying  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gsf. 

When  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  working  with  so  large  a  quantity  of 
miiture  as  from  two  to  four  pints,  (imperial  measure)  I  have  employed  the 
instrument  (fig.  3),  which  is,  indeed,  but  a  slight  modification  of  one  of  tlie 
instantaneous  light  apparatuses,  now  so  well  known  and  used  for  obtaiaiog 
fire  by  the  aid  of  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  thrown  on  spongy  platinum,  h 
will,  therefore,  be  of  importance  only  for  me  to  describe  the  alteratioD 
which  I  make  when  I  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  arsenic,  h 
the  first  place,  1  must  observe,  that  the  outer  vessel  a,  which  1  use,  holds 
full  four  pints,  and  that  the  jet  of  the  stop-cock  is  vertical,  and  its  orifice  b 
twice  or  three  times  larger  than  in  the  instrument  as  generally  made  for 
sale,  and  also  that  there  is  a  thread  or  wire  attached  to  the  cork  of  the 
stop-cock  6,  for  suspending  a  piece  of  zinc  c, 
within  the  bell  glass. 

With  an  intrument  of  this  description,  I  have 
operated  on  one  grain  of  arsenic  in  twenty- 
eight  thousand  grains  of  water  (or  four  impe- 
rial pints),  and  have  obtained  therefrom,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  distinct  metallic  arsenical 
crusts. 

Similar  results  have  been  obtained  with  per- 
fect success  from  three  pints  of  very  thick 
soup,  the  same  quantity  of  port  wine,  porter, 
gruel,  tea,  coffee,  &c.  &c. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood,  that  the 
process,  was  allowed  to  proceed  but  slowly,  and 
that  it  required  several  days  before  the  mixture 
used  ceased  to  give  indication  of  the  presence 

of  arsenic,  and  also,  a  much  larger  portion  of  

zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  was  employed  from  time  to  time,  than  when  work- 
ing with  the  small  bent  tube  apparatus,  in  consequence  of  the  laree  quantity 
of  matter  operated  on  under  this  arrangement. 

With  the  small  apparatus,  I  have  obtained  distinct  metallic  crusts,  wbeo 
operating  on  so  small  a  quantity  as  one  drop  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic, 
which  only  contains  one- 120th  part  of  a  grain. 

The  presence  of  arsenic  in  artificial  orpiment  and  realgar,  in  Scbcele^ 
green,  and  in  the  sulphuret  of  anUmony,  may  be  readily  shown  by  this 
process,  when  not  more  than  half  a  grain  of  any  of  those  compounds  is 
employed.  ^ 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  remark,  that  although  the  instfdments  I  have  now 
finished  descnbing,  are  the  form  I  prefer  to  all  that  I  have  employed,  yet 
It  must  be  perfectly  evident  to  any  one,  that  many  very  simple  arrange 
ments  might  be  contrived.  Indeed,  I  may  say  unequivocally,  that  there  is 
no  town  or  village  in  which  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  can  be  obtained,  but 
every  house  would  furnish  to  the  ingenious  experimentalist  ample  means 
tor  his  purpose;  for,  a  two-ounce  phial,  with  a  cork  and  piece  of  tobacco- 
pipe,  or  a  bladder,  with  the  same  arrangement  fixed  to  its  mouth,  might,  ia 
cases  of  extreme  necessity,  be  employed  with  success,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
done  for  this  purpose.  ' 
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The  only  ambiguity  that  can  potsibly  >ariie  in  the  mode  of  operating 
above  described,  arises  from  the  circumstance,  tl^at  some  samples  of  the 
zinc  of  commerce  themselyes  contain  arsenic;  and  such,  when  acted  on  by 
dilate  sulphuric  acid  gare  out  arsenuretted  hydrogen.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  for  the  operator  to  be  certain  of  the  purity  of  the  zinc  which  he 
en&plojs,  and  this  is  easily  done  by  putting  a  bit  of  it  into  the  apparatus, 
with  only  some  dilute  sulpuric  acid;  the  gas  thus  obtained  is  to  be  set  fire  to 
as  it  issues  from  the  jet;  and  if  no  metallic  film  is  deposited  on  the  bit  of 
flat  glass,  and  no  white  suhlimate  within  the  open  tube,  the  zinc  may  be 
regarded  as  in  a  fit  state  for  use. 


Method  of  determining  the  value  of  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese  for  manU' 
factuiing  purposes.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.  />.,  F,  R,  <SL,  L.  andE, 
Begius  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

The  manganese  to  be  tested  must  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  or  brought 
into  the  state  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  bleaching-powder. 
To  determine  its  value,  proceed  in  the  following  manner: 

Into  a  balanced  Florence  flask  put  600  grains  of  water,  and  75  grains  of 
crystals  of  oxalic  acid.  Then  add  50  grains  of  the  manganese  to  be  tested; 
and,  as  quickly  as  possible,  pour  into  the  flask  from  150  to  200  grains  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  best  done  by  having  a  given  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid,  say  210  grains,  previously  weighed  out  in  a  glass  mea- 
sure, counterpoised  on  one  of  the  scales  of  a  balance.  You  pour  into  the 
flask  as  much  of  the  sulphuric  acid  as  you  can  conveniently.  Then,  put- 
ting the  measure  again  into  the  scale,  you  determine  exactly  how  much  has 
been  put  in. 

A  lively  effervescence  takes  place,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disen^ged 
in  abundance.  Cover  the  mouth  of  the  flask  with  paper,  and  leave  it  for 
twenty-four  hours;  then  weigh  it  again.  The  loss  of  weight  which  the 
flask  has  sustained  is  exactly  equal  to  the  quantity  of  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese in  the  powder  examined.  Thus,  let  the  loss  of  weight  be  S4  grains; 
the  quantity  of  binoxide  of  manganese  in  the  50  grains  of  the  powder 
which  was  tested  will  be  34  grains;  or  it  will  contain  68  per  cent,  of  pure 
binoxide  of  manganese,  and  S3  per  cent,  of  impurity. 

To  understand  what  takes  place,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  oxalic 
acid  is  composed  of 

2  atoms  carbon  1.5 

3  atoms  oxygen  3 

4.5 
and  that  of  binoxide  of  manganese  is  composed  of 

1  atom  manganese  3.5 

2  atoms  oxygen  2 

5.5 
The  oxalic  acid  acts  pn  the  binoxide  by  abstracting  one-half  of  its  oxy- 
gen, which  converts  it  into  carbonic  acid;  hence  the  effervescence.  55 
grains  of  pure  binoxide  of  manganese  would  eive  out  10  grains  of  oxygen, 
^hich  would  convert  45  grains  of  oxalic  acid  into  55  grains  of  carbonic 
acid;  which  escaping,  indicate,  by  the  loss  of  weight,  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  formed.  Now,  it  happens  that  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid 
formed  is  exactly  equal  to  the  quantity  of  binoxide  of  manganese  which 
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gives  CNit  itg  oxygen  to  the  oxalic  acid,    Heace  the  reasoo  of  the  aocmcy 
of  the  test. 

In  other  words,  an  integral  particle  of  Uooxide  of  maiigaiieie,  wUd 
weighs  5,5^  gives  out  1  atom  of  oxygen.  This  atom  of  oxygen  comfaiiici 
with  an  integrant  particle  of  oxalic  acid,  weiring  4.5,  and  conirerts  it  mti 
two  integrant  particles  of  carbonic  acid,  which  both  together  wdrii  5i. 
As  this  carbonic  acid  escapes,  the  loss  of  weight  most  be  jnst  eqnai  to  the 
quantity  of  binoxide  of  manganese  in  the  powder  subjected  to  experimeot 
In  practice,  I  find  that  a  small  quantity  of  the  binoxide  ef  mangsnoe 
sometimes  escapes  the  action  of  the  oxalic  acid,  being  probabl j  screened  bj 
the  great  quantity  of  impurity  with  which  it  is  mixed.  But  the  deficicocy 
of  carbonic  acid  occasioned  by  this,  is  about  made  up  by  the  rooistore 
which  the  carbonic  acid  gas  carries  off  along  with  it.  This  renders  tbc 
error,  in  general,  trifling. 

It  will  be  proper  to  subjoin  an  example  oic  two  of  the  method  of  proceed- 
ing, to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  goodness  of  this  teat,  and  its  tsIm 
to  the  manufacturer. 

The  black  oxide  of  manganese  employed  was  subjected  to  analyns, 
and  found  composed  of 

Binoxide  of  manganese  ...  68.49 

Peroxide  of  iron  •  -  -  •        11.85 

Water  .  .  ,  .  5.68 

Earthy  matter  ....        13.98 


100.00 

JExperimetU  !• 

Put  into  the  flask— -Water 

599  grains 

Oxalic  acid 

75 

Black  oxide 

SO 

Sulphuric  acid 

.      184 

Total 908 

Loss  of  weight  S2.5  grains.     It  ought  to  have  been  34.5245  grsisi 
Error  1.745  grains. 

Experimeni  2. 

Put  into  the  flask— Water        -           •            -  600  grains. 

Oxalic  acid      -            -  -        75 

Black  oxide            -            -  50 

Sulphuric  acid            -  -        154 

Total 879 

Loss  of  weight   34.5  grains.    It  ought  to  have  been  34.245  graioi* 
Here  the  error  is  in  excess,  and  amounts  0.255  grains. 

Experimeni  S. 

Put  into  the  flask— Water        -  •  -  600  grains. 

Oxalic  acid      -  -  '75 

Black  oxide  .  .  50 

Sulphuric  acid  -  •        154.1 

Total 879.1 

Loss  of  weight  35  grains.    Here  also  the  error  was  in  excess,  Msi 
amounted  to  0.755  grains. 
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Let  us  take  the  mean  of  these  three 'experiments: 

Loss  of  weight  bj  1st         •  -  -  32.5  grains, 

Snd  -  -  S4.5 

Srd        -  -  -  35.0 


3)102 


Mean         .....        34  grains. 

Here  the  error  amounts  to  0.245  grains,  which  is  considerably  less  thaa 
one  per  cent.  If,  therefore,  three  trials  be  made,  the  error  will  be  under  1 
per  cent.;  so  that  the  method  is  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  very  nearlj  the 
quantity  of  binoxide  of  manganese  in  any  ore.  Now,  it  is  the  binoxtde  of 
manganese  alone  that  is  useful  to  the  manufacturer;  the  sesqui-oxide  and 
red  oxide  availing  very  little  in  the  preparation  of  chlorine,  for  whicb 
almost  alone  the  ore  is  used  by  manufactures. 

I  tried  various  other  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  but  found  the  preced- 
ing the  best*  I  tried,  also,  the  effect  of  rubbing  up  in  a  mortar  the  oxalic 
acid  and  black  oxide.  But  the  error  is  least  when  the  oxalic  acid  is  merely 
poured  into  the  water,  and  the  black  oxide  added  before  the  acid  is  dis- 
solved.   Unless  the  sulphuric  acid  be  added  last,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  our 

weights.  Rec.  Gen.  Be.  June,  1836. 

Evolution  of  Light  during  Crystalization.  A  dull  light  sometimes 
appears  while  a  solution  is  in  the  process  of  crystalizing,  but  the  phenome- 
non has  been  considered  as  accidental  and  never  exhibited  at  will,  or  as  an 
experiment.  A  method  has  been  pointed  out  by  Henri  Rose  of  Berlin,  by 
which  this  light  can  be  produced  at  any  time. 

Pat  two  or  three  drams  of  arsenious  acid,  of  a  vitreous  aspect,  in  a  clear 
glass  matrass,  and  sprinkle  it  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  non  fuming,  com- 
mon hydrochloric  acid,  and  half  an  ounce  of  water.  Heat  it  to  ebullition, 
let  it  boil  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  cool  it  as  slowly  as  possible  by  |;rad- 
ually  lowering  the  lamp  or  removing  the  heat  If  the  crystals  begin  to 
form  in  a  dark 'place,  the  creation  is  accompanied  with  a  vivid  light,  and  the 
formation  of  each  little  crystal  is  attended  with  a  spark.  If  the  vessel  be 
shaken  a  great  number  of  crystals  are  suddenly  formed,  and  as  many 
sparks  produced.  If  a  larger  proportionate  quantity  of  the  materials  be 
taken,  such  as  an  ounce  or  two  of  arsenious  acid,  the  light,  at  a  favourable 
moment,  will,  on  shaking  the  bottle,  illuminate  a  dark  chamber.  This 
power  of  giving  light  sometimes  continues  two  or  three  days  in  succession, 
but  becomes  very  faint,  depending  evidently,  on  the  continuance  of  crya- 
talization, and  not  on  the  electricity  of  friction  by  agitation. 

If  the  hot  solution  be  suddenly  cooled  so  as  to  produce  a  pulverulent 
mass  of  the  arsenious  acid,  no  lignt,  or  at  best,  a  very  feeble  one,  will  be 
seen.  The  crystalization  of  sulphate  of  potash  has  been  most  frequently 
observed  to  emit  light,  but  always  accidentally,  and  never  perhaps  in  the 
pure  sulphate. 

Arsenious  acid  is  known  to  exist  in  two  different  isomeric  conditions. 
It  is  either  transparent  and  vitreous,  or  porcelainous  and  opaque.  After 
fusion  it  is  quite  transparent,  but  in  time  becomes  milk  white  and  opaque, 
without  any  increase  of  weight.  Both  the  specific  gravity,  however,  and 
the  solubility  in  water  are  different  in  these  two  states.  In  the  opaque 
acid,  commonly  used  as  rats  bane«  no  light  has  been  observed  by  the  author, 
or  at  best,  a  very  feeble  one,  on  slow  coolingt 
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The  cause  of  the  evolution  of  light  in  the  case  now  described,  hem- 
aidered  by  Rose  as  unknown,  and  in  need  of  additional  facta  to  render  it 
intelligible.  Berzelius  remarked  the  appearance  of  light  doriog  the  crji- 
talizaiion  of  fluoride  of  sodium,  in  a  liquid  which  held  that  salt  in  sdoUoo, 

Jour,  em  PhanMdc.  An. 

Becomposiiion  of  Sulphates  by  Oxalic  Acid.  M.  Vogel  of  Monich,  bs 
ascertained  that  oxalic  acid  will  decompose  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper 
so  far  as  to  set  free  .the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid^thus  proving  that  it  \» 
a  stronger  affinity  for  the  oxides  of  iron  and  copper,  than  sulphuric  acid  has. 
Its  deconf position  ofgypsum,  attributed  to  its  affinity  for  lime,  ia  well  knovt 
It  is  probable  also  that  oxalic  acid  effects  the  complete  decomposition  of  tix 
sulphates,  whose  bases  are  the  oxides  of  zinc,  manganese,  cadmium,  &c 
The  oxalate  of  the  oxide  and  oxiduleof  iron  is  a  jellow  powder,  almost  is- 
soluble  in  water,  and  which  heated  to  redness  in  a  closed  vessel,  Iuts 
the  protoxide  and  carburet  of  iron.  The  oxalate  of  copper  is  a  clear  blic 
powder,  insoluble  in  water.  Heated  to  redness  it  yields  metallic  coppe 
mixed  with  the  protoxide,  idem. 

Spirit  of  Wood,  Damas  and  Peligot,  have  lately  discovered  a  verjR- 
markable  product  which  they  liave  named  Spirit  of  Wood*  It  resembles  veit 
closel  V  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine.  Treated  with  four  tiroes  its  weight  ofsolpbi' 
ric  acid  it  furnishes  an  ether  which  has  precisely  the  same  compositioo  aid 
density;  and  with  various  acids,  benzoic,  acetic,  oxalic,  &c,  it  yields  as  nant 
different  ethers,  for  which  these  gentlemen  give  exact  formnlaD.  Its  cheaid 
agencies  and  properties  appear  to  be  auite  as  certain  and  well  defined  a 
'those  of  alcohol,  and  it  is  presumed  that  ethers  may  l>e  obtained  froai  is 
which  alcohol  does  not  yield.  Spirit  of  wood,  parified|  is  already  on  ok, 
at  Lemire's,  Rue  de  la  Verrerie,  No,  19,  Paris.  t  RMiii»iutei.A«i. 


Note  on  the  Aesay  of  Gilded  Ware  hy  the  Wet  Process.  B  j  H.  Borue- 
KT,  Aesayer  at  Eweux.  The  art  of  assaying  the  precious  metals  or  detv* 
mining  their  proportions  in  alloys,  so  long  stationaryi  has  within  a  fcv 
years  made  immense  progress.  M.  Gay  Lussac,  in  reducing  to  fomli 
method  of  assaying  by  the  wet  process,  has,  if  we  may  so  terra  it,  esd^ 
lished  the  limits  of  this  art  in  relation  to  silver.  This  process  is  nevertk- 
less  not  generally  adopted,  notwithstanding  its  precision  and  other  adm- 
tages.  The  application  of  this  method  to  the  analysis  of  gilding  begiv 
also  to  spread.  It  is  thus  practised:  Boil  the  alloy  in  a  mattress  «itk 
nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  silver  by  the  normal  solution.  JTbe  prt* 
portion  of  silver  being  known,  dissolve  the  chloride  of  silver  in  ammoaiii 
and  the  gold,  which  is  insoluble  in  that  alcali,  is  recovered  in  the  nsni 
way,  and  finally  weighed. 

This  process,  which  is  very  exact  when  the  alloy  contains  no  tin,  appcirs 
somewhat  complicated  to  assayers  who  are  not  accustomed  to  cfaeDicii 
manipulations.  That  which  I  propose,  is  founded  on  the  same  principlei 
and  will  appear  perhaps  of  easier  execution  as  it  does  not  require  the  sse 
of  ammonia. 

Take  a  quantity  of  the  alloy  containing  about  1000  of  fine  silver,  boil  it 
ten  minutes  In  a  ground  mattrass  with  SO  grammes  of  nitric  acid  at  i2*t 
decant  with  care  into  a  ground  flask  of  the  capacity  of  about  250  gramnci; 
boil  the  alloy  again  five  minutes  in  15  grammes  of  nitric  acid,  at  36^  vd 
decant  with  eaual  care  this  solution  into  the  fluk:  pour  into  the  outtiui 
SO  grammes  of  distilled  water  to  remove  all  the  nitrate  and  add  it  ta  tbc 
two  former  solutions.  The  flask  which  contains  them  is  to  be  stoppsd  is^ 
set  aaide.    If  any  particles  of  nitrate  of  ailver  should  adhere  to  the  orifci 
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f  the  mattrass  they  mnst  be  carefiiU  j  remoyed  and  added  to  the  solotion  id 
ie  flask. 

Fill  the  mattrass  with  distilled  water,  and  reverse  it  in  a  crucible  to 
ollect  the  gold  which  must  be  dried  and  weighed.  This  weight  is  that  of 
le  gnid  contained  in  the  alloj,  which  must  be  brought  to  unity  bj  the  rule 
r  proportion.  IF,  for  example  there  were  1114.82  of  alloy  and  4  mill,  of 
old  have  been  obtained,  the  weight  of  this  metal  in  1000  would  be  the 
)ttrth  term  in  the  proportion  1114.82  :  4  :  :  1000  :  x 

X^       1000  X  4  ^  3 
1114.82 

The  flask  containing  the  solution  of  silver  and  copper,  will  be  marked 
s  an  assay  for  silver,  and  the  operation  will  be  completed. 

If  the  alloy  contain  tin,  which  would  be  known  by  the  presence  of  a 
^hite  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  mattrass,  this  process  would  by  no 
leans  answer.     Recourse  must  then  be  had  to  cupellation  and  parting. 

in  terminating  this  note,  1  ought  to  observe,  that  this  process  is  applicable 
nly  to  gilding,  which  contains  as  a  minimum  of  gold  150  to  1000  of  alloy. 

Aanalei  de  Cbim.  Nov. 

Patent  Rotary  Printing-Jlpparatus.  A  patent  has  recently  been  taken 
ut  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  for  a  Rotary  Printing  machine.  The  types  are 
tnposed*  upon  cylinders,  to  which  they  are  firmly  attached,  and  of  which, 
xcept  the  marginal  spaces,  they  occupy  the  whole  surface.  The  pressure 
)  given  by  blanket-covered  cylinders  of  the  onlinary  construction. 

The  most  important  advantages  of  this  arrani^ement  are  stated  to  be, 
rsty  That  as  the  revolving  type  cylinder  is  constantly  receiving  its  ink  in 
ne  part  of  its  revolution,  and  constantly  impressing  the  paper  in  another 
•art,  the  action  of  the  machine  is  unceasing;  wherebj^  a  saving  of  time  of 
bout  three  parts  out  of  four  is  obtained  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary 
irintinn;  machines,  when  moving  at  the  same  vetocitv;  because  in  those  ma* 
nines  the  backward  motion  of  the  form,*  and  the  laying  on  of  the  ink,  suspend 
9r  the  time  the  process  of  printing.  Further,  as  the  motion  of  the  type 
n  this  machine  is  continuous  instead  of  reciprocating,  the  speed  has  been 
ncreased  without  difficulty  or  danger;  and  by  this  additional  velocity, 
ombined  with  the  saving  of  time  just  described,  the  rate  of  printing  is 
ruught  to  about  ten  times  that  of  the  ordinary  perfecting  machines,  i.  e. 
iiose  which  print  the  sheet  on  both  sides  before  it  leaves  the  machine, 
•econdly,  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  heavy  form,  inking  table,  and 
iking  rollers  of  the  ordinary  machine  entails  such  a  loss  of  power  and 
ime,  in  comparison  of  the  rotary  motion  which  is  here  substituted  for  it, 
liat  it  is  believed,  from  careful  observation,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
reat  increase  in  speed,  any  given  quantity  of  work  will  be  executed  at 
De  expense  of  about  one-eighth  of  the  power  required  in  the  ordinary 
lachine. 

The  facilities  provided  for  fixing  the  type, detaching  parts  for  correction, 
ppljring  the  ink  and  regulating  its  supply,  are  said  to  be  fully  equal,  if 
ot  superior,  to  those  of  other  machines. 

Compared  with  the  rapid  machines  used  for  printing  the  daily  newspa« 
ers,  the  rotary  machine  will  print  two  sheets  on  both  sides  with  accurate 
agister,  while  they  print  one  sheet  on  one  side  with  defective  register. 

Lond.  Mech.  Mag. 

Improvements  in  Steam  Carriages  on  Common  Roads,  We  noticed  in 
be  preceding  volume  of  this  Magazine,  two  inventions  of  M.  6aly-Caza« 

*  These  words  are  used  tedmicaUj. 
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The  cause  of  the  evolution  of  light  in  the  case  now  described,  is  cm- 
sidered  by  Rose  as  unknown,  and  in  need  of  additional  facts  to  render  it 
intelligible.  Berzelius  remarked  the  appearance  of  light  daring  the  crjs- 
talizaiion  of  fluoride  of  sodium,  in  a  liquid  which  held  that  salt  in  solotNO. 

Jottr.  da  PliuaMcie.  A*t 

Decomposition  of  Sulphates  by  Oxalic  AciJL  M.  Vogel  of  Monicb,  his 
ascertained  that  oxalic  acid  will  decompose  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper 
so  far  as  to  set  free  .the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid^thus  proving  that  it  ha 
a  stronger  affinity  for  the  oxides  of  iron  and  copper,  than  sulphuric  acid  hu. 
Its  deconf  position  of  gypsum,  attributed  to  its  affinity  for  lime,  is  well  knowL 
It  i«  probable  also  that  oxalic  acid  effects  the  complete  decompositioooftk 
sulphates,  whose  bases  are  the  oxides  of  zinc,  manganese,  cadmium,  &c 
The  oxalate  of  the  oxide  and  oxiduleof  iron  is  a  yellow  powder,  aloiostit 
soluble  in  water,  and  which  heated  to  redness  in  a  closed  vessel,  leiTS 
the  protoxide  and  carburet  of  iron.  The  oxalate  of  copper  is  a  clear  Uk 
powder,  insoluble  in  water.  Heated  to  redness  it  yields  metallic  cop{ier 
mixed  with  the  protoxide,  idem. 

Spirit  of  Wood,  Dam  as  and  Peligot,  have  lately  discovered  a  verjR- 
markable  product  which  the^  liave  named  iS^tri^  offrood.  It  resembles  TCfj 
closely  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine.  Treated  with  four  times  ita  weight  ofsal|)h^ 
ric  acid  it  furnishes  an  ether  which  has  precisely  the  same  composition  ifli 
density;  and  with  various  acids,  benzoic,  acetic,  oxalic,  &C  it  yields  as  ibidt 
different  ethers,  for  which  these  gentlemen  give  exact  formalsd.  Its  cheoiol 
agencies  and  properties  appear  to  be  quite  as  certain  and  well  defined  at 
•those  of  alcohol,  and  it  is  presumed  that  ethers  may  be  obtained  from  it 
which  alcohol  does  not'yield.  Spirit  of  wood,  purified)  is  already  oa  file, 
at  Lemire's,  Rue  de  la  Verrerie,  No.  19,  Paris.  )  £MBMiBd«.Avi^ 

Note  on  the  Jissay  of  GUded  Ware  by  the  Wtt  Process.  By  H.  Bouue- 
NT,  Aisayet  at  Evreux.  The  art  of  assaying  the  precious  metals  or  dets" 
mining  their  proportions  in  alloya,  so  long  stationary,  has  within  a  fef 
years  made  immense  progress.  M.  Gay  Lussac,  in  redncing  toformhii 
method  of  assaying  by  the  wet  process,  has,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  estib* 
lished  the  limits  of  this  art  in  relation  to  silver.  This  process  is  oevertk* 
less  not  generally  adopted,  notwithstanding  its  precision  and  other  adTU- 
tages.  The  application  of  this  method  to  the  analysis  of  gilding  be^>s 
also  to  spread.  It  is  thus  practised:  Boil  the  alloy  in  a  mattrass  vitk 
nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  silver  by  the  normal  aolation.  JThe  y^ 
portion  of  silver  being  known,  dissolve  the  chloride  of  silver  in  aminooii| 
and  the  gold,  which  is  insoluble  in  that  alcali,  is  recovered  in  the  osoil 
way,  and  finally  weighed. 

This  process,  which  is  very  exact  when  the  alloy  contains  no  tio,appcsrf 
somewhat  complicated  to  assayers  who  are  not  accustomed  to  cbemicv 
manipulations.  That  which  I  propose,  is  founded  on  the  same  priocipic) 
and  will  appear  perhaps  of  easier  execution  as  it  does  not  require  tbeas^ 
of  ammonia. 

Take  a  quantity  of  the  alloy  containing  about  1000  of  fine  silver,  boil  it 
ten  minutes  in  a  ground  mattrass  with  SO  grammes  of  nitric  acid  at  S8f 
decant  with  care  into  a  ground  flask  of  the  capacity  of  about  260  gramm^ 
boil  the  alloy  again  five  minutes  in  15  grammes  of  nitric  acid,  at  S6^  a>^ 
decant  with  eaual  care  this  solution  into  the  flask:  pour  into  the  otf^t'*^ 
SO  grammes  or  distilled  water  to  remove  all  the  nitrate  and  add  it  to  tM 
two  former  solutions.  The  flask  which  contains  them  is  to  be  stopped  v»a 
set  aside.    If  any  particles  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  adhere  to  tke  ontci 
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f  the  mattrass  they  must  be  careFally  remoyed  and  added  to  the  tolation  in 
le  flask. 

Fill  the  mattrass  with  distilled  water,  and  reverse  it  in  a  cracible  to 
>llect  the  gold  which  must  be  dried  and  weighed.  This  weight  is  that  of 
le  gold  contained  in  the  alloy,  which  must  be  brought  to  unity  by  the  rule 
f  proportion.  If,  for  example  there  were  1114.8t2  of  alloy  and  4  mill,  of 
old  have  been  obtained,  the  weight  of  this  metal  in  1000  would  be  the 
lurth  term  in  the  proportion  1114.82  :  4  :  :  1000  :  x 

X^     J0002i4^3 
1114.82 

The  flask  containing  the  solution  of  silver  and  copper,  will  be  marked 
s  an  assay  for  silver,  and  the  operation  will  be  completed. 

If  the  alloy  contain  tin,  which  would  be  known  by  the  presence  of  a 
rhite  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  mattrass,  this  process  would  by  no 
leans  answer.     Recourse  must  then  be  had  to  cupellation  and  parting. 

In  terminating  this  note,  1  ought  to  observe,  that  this  process  is  applicable 
nly  to  gilding,  which  contains  as  a  minimum  of  gold  150  to  1000  of  alloy. 

Annaleade  Cbim.  Nov. 

Patent  Rotary  PrirUing'Jjpparatun,  A  patent  has  recently  been  taken 
Qt  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  for  a  Rotary  Printing  machine.  The  types  are 
mposed*  upon  cylinders,  to  which  they  are  firmly  attached,  and  of  which, 
xcept  the  marginal  spaces*  they  occupy  the  whole  surface.  The  pressure 
9  given  by  blanket-covered  cylinders  of  the  onlitiary  construction. 

The  most  important  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  stated  to  be, 
irst,  That  as  the  revolving  type  cylinder  is  consiantiv  receiving  its  ink  in 
ne  part  of  its  revolution,  and  constantly  impressing  the  paper  in  another 
»art,  the  action  of  the  machine  is  unceasing;  whereby  a  saving  of  time  of 
ibout  three  parts  out  of  four  is  obtained  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary 
printing  machines,  when  moving  at  the  same  velocity;  because  in  those  ma- 
hines  the  backward  motion  of  the  form,*  and  the  laying  on  of  the  ink,  suspend 
or  the  time  the  process  of  printing.  Further,  as  the  motion  of  the  type 
n  this  machine  is  continuous  instead  of  reciprocating,  the  speed  has  been 
ncreased  without  difficulty  or  danger;  and  by  this  additional  velocity, 
'ombined  with  the  saving  of  time  just  described*  the  rate  of  printing  is 
iruught  to  about  ten  times  that  of  the  ordinary  perfecting  machines,  i.  e. 
hose  which  print  the  sheet  on  both  sides  before  it  leaves  the  machine. 
Secondly,  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  heavy  form,  inking  table,  and 
nking  rollers  of  the  ordinary  machine  entails  such  a  loss  of  power  and 
inte,  in  comparison  of  the  rotary  motion  which  is  here  substitutc<l  for  it, 
Jiat  it  is  believed,  from  careful  observation,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
i;reat  increase  in  speed,  any  given  quantity  of  work  will  be  executed  at 
he  expense  of  about  one«eighth  of  the  power  required  in  the  ordinary 
nachine. 

The  facilities  provided  for  fixing  the  type,  detaching  parts  for  correction, 
tppljing  the  ink  and  regulating  its  supply,  are  said  to  be  fully  equal,  if 
3ot  superior,  to  those  of  other  machines. 

Compared  with  the  rapid  machines  used  for  printing  the  daily  newspa- 
pers, the  rotary  machine  will  print  two  sheets  on  both  sides  with  accurate 
I'egister,  while  they  print  one  sheet  on  one  side  with  defective  register. 

JLond.  Mccb.  Mag. 

Improvements  in  Steam  Carriages  on  Common  Roads.  We  noticed  in 
Ihe  preceding  volume  of  this  Magazine,  two  inventions  of  M.  Galy-Caza- 

*  These  words  are  used  technically. 
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lat,  which  were  designed  for  the  improTement  of  steam  carriages.  Mi 
have  since  learnt,  bj  a  communication  from  the  inventor,  that  tbej  an 
part  only  of  a  series  which  has  for  its  object  the  accomplishment  of  i 
problem  in  which  so  many  have  failed,  and  so  much  cafutal  bis  beea 
uoprodactively  expended — ^the  construction  of  a  safe  steam  carriage,  fortbt 
conveyance  of  passengers  at  a  desirable  velocity  on  common  roads,  viiid) 
shall  be  perfectly  safe  from  accidents  by  explosion,  &c« 

After  a  long  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  and  many  expen- 
nents,  on  a  full  scale,  M.  Galy-Cazalat  decided,  that  tbt  foliowiog  tme^ 
orations  were  all  desirable  in  the  most  improved  carriages  yet  known,  »<i 
most  of  them  necessary;  these  he  conceives  he  has  perfectly  accompliibc^ 
in  his  steam  carriage, 

1.  An  arrangement  by  which  the  liability  of  the  axle-tree-crank  to  breii 
is  diminished. 

2.  A  mode  of  suspension  of  the  engine,  &c«,  which  prevents  itsactin 
from  being  disturbed  by  joltage.* 

S.  An  apparatus  for  guiding  the  carriage,  by  means  of  the  steam  itxl 
with  great  facility. 

4.  An  hydraulic  break  for  diminishing  the  velocity,  and,  when  desinbre. 
entirely  stopping  a  steam  carriage,  upon  a  declivity. 

5.  A  steam-^nerator,  of  simple  construction  and  little  weight;  withi 
fire  place  in  which  coal  may  be  used  as  a  fuel  without  giving  out  smoke. 

6.  An  apparatus  of  great  simplicity  and  of  easy  application,  by  wbici 
explosions  of  steam  generators  and  boilers  may  be,  at  ail  times,  preventtd: 

7.  An  apparatus,  also  of  great  simplicity,  and  incapable  of  deraof^ 
ment,  by  which  the  water  surface  in  steam  generators  and  Kioilers  is  cos- 
stantly  maintained  during  the  working  of  the  engine  at  the  same  level: 

It  will  be  evident  to  all  who  unders»tand  the  subject,  that  supposing  M 
Galy-Cazalat  has  succeeded  to  the  extent  which  he  describes,  he  b^* 
removed  nearly  all  the  more  important  impediments  which  have  uptoth^i 
moment  obstructed  the  progress  of  this  valuable  application  of  steam  pover. 

Mac.  Po?-  ^ 
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The  immense  importance  of  an  ample  supply  of  good  water  and  thefre; 
circulation  of  pure  air,  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns,  is  now  nnirrr 
sally  acknowledged.  During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  it  is  almost  tbf 
dictate  of  instinctive  wisdom  to  flee  from  the  infected  region,  and  seek  i^ 
safety  in  places  where  the  air  and  the  water  are  uncontaminated.  The  pr^ 
servation  of  the  public  health  is  the  absolute  duty  of  those  who  have  thecoo- 
trol  of  public  affairs;  and  nothing  within  the  range  of  this  duty  is  of  more 
vital  consequence  than  to  guard  the  purity  of  those  elements  that  feed  i^ 
flame  of  life  in  every  human  bosom,  and  regulate  the  functions  which  render 
the  food  we  eat  either  nutritious  or  injurious. 

*  Ezaroined  and  approved  by  the  Institute  of  France,  and  rewarded  with  their  goU 
medal,  in  1833. 

f  Examined,  tested,  and  approved  by  La  SocifUS  tfEneourag'emeta  of  Pm  *^ 
rewarded  with  their  Isrge  gold  medal,  in  December,  1835.  Deaeribed  in  p.  S95«f  li^ 
preceding  volume  of  this  Magazine. 

^  Described  p.  397,  as  above. 
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To  the  improvements  that  have  resulted  from  the  progress  of  knowledge 
in  the  modes  of  eating,  drinking,  breathing  and  clothing,  may  be  ascribed 
that  remarkably  Increased  longevity  which  is  evident  in  many  of  those  cities 
and  countries  where  civilization  and  science  are  in  the  highest  stages  of  ad- 
vancement. Our  American  cities  are  increasing  with  a  rapidity  almost  un- 
known, and*  there  is  much  reason  to  fear,  without  a  due  regard  to  the  safe- 
ty, health  and  comfort  of  their  future  inhabitants.  That  our  climate  is  not, 
in  general,  so  favourable  to  sound,  robust  health,  as  that  of  Europe,  no  one 
who  has  carefully  observed  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  in  both  quarters  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  And  yet,  who- 
ever compares  the  maps  of  the  thickly  settled,  and  regulated  portions  of  our 
principal  towns  with  those  of  European  cities,  will  be  struck  with  the  far 
gretiter  paucity  of  open  space  presented  by  the  former. 

The  modern  parts  of  London  have  been  laid  out  with  a  most  judicious  re- 
gard to  good  breathing;  but  the  supply  of  that  great  metropolis  with  good 
water,  is  still  a  desideratum  which  occasions  much  anxiety  to  all  who  are 
led  by  science  and  humanity  to  engage  in  schemes  of  improvement. 

The  river  is  still  the  chief  source  of  supply,  and  whoever  reflects  upon 
the  amount  of  feculent  matter  which  must  pass  into  that  stream  from  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  will  be  prepared  to  admit  the  difficulty  in  de- 
vising any  mode  of  effectual  depuration. 

*4f  the  Thames  water,  (according  to  Dr.  Bostock,  who  communicated  the 
result  of  his  interesting  inquiry  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1829,")  be  suffered 
to  remain  at  rest,  completely  undisturbed,  for  a  period  of  many  weeks,  fer- 
mentation will  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  softer  por- 
tions of  human  ordures;  the  liquid  will  become  clear,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  portion  of  insoluble  sediment;  it  will  lose  all  unpleasant  smell, 
taste,  and  colour;  and  present,  instead  of  animal  impurities  in  solution,  an 
increase  of  its  ordinary  saline  contents.  This  increase  is  to  the  extent  of 
between  two  and  three  times,  with  regard  to  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime;  of 
between  five  and  six  times,  with  regard  to  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime;  and 
of  twelve  times  the  usual  quantity,  with  regard  to  common  salt,  or  muriate 
of  soda.  By  this  change  in  the  relative  proportions  of  its  saline  contents, 
the  water  ceases  to  be  soft,  and  becomes  hard,  inasmuch  as  each  pint  of  it 
is  found  to  contain  four  grains  and  ^^^^  of  saline  matter.  Supposing;,  there- 
fore, that  the  companies  were  to  establish  reservoirs  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
allow  the  water  to  be  lodged  undisturbed  therein,  during  a  period  of  time 
sufficiently  long  for  the  depurative  process  by  spontaneous  fermentation  to 
take  place,  which  is  to  destroy  all  animal  impurities  in  it,  they  would  still 
supply  the  public  with  what,  although  clear  and  inodorous,  would  contain 
enough  of  chalk  and  plaster  of  paris  to  multiply,  and  render  more  severe,  the 
various  and  innumerable  degrees  of  derangements  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els, which  so  generally  prevail  in,  and  are  almost  peculiar  to,  this  metropo- 
lis."* 

No  process  of  filtration,  whatever  may  be  the  materials  employed  in  clari- 
fying, can  deprive  water  of  the  ingredients  that  are  chemically  dissolved  in 
it.  ''Would  anyone,  knowingly,  and  with  cheerfulness,  drink  a  tumbler  of 
water  from  a  river  spring,  which  should  have  previously  run  through  a  suc- 
cession of  cess-pools,  and  afterwards  been  filtered  through  sand  and  gravel, 
because  it  may  then  appear  clear  and  transparent?  Yet  such  is  the  case  with 

*  Arehitec.  Mag.,  Aug.  1836. 
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those,  collectlveljf  who  drink,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  Thames  water  of 
the  London  district!'^ 

The  report  of  a  committee  ^'appointed  at  a  general  meetiog'field  at  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Euston^s,  M.  P.,  in  Grosvenor  Place,  on  the  Sd  of 
March,  1 8S6,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  Mr.  Martin's  plan 
for  rescuing  the  Thames  river  from  every  species  of  pollution;  for  the  in- 
provement  of  the  wharfage,  the  establishment  of  two  grait  public  walks,  tod 
for  other  objects  of  public  utility  and  importance,''  has  the  following  sugges- 
tions. 

*^  What,  then,  are  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  various  parts  of 
the  present  statement  in  reference  to  the  supply  of  water  in  London?  Thej 
are  as  follows: — 

^^First^  That  the  water  of  the  Thames,  in  front  of  London,  is  idwm/sini 
most  intense  state  of  pollution. 

^^Seeondly^  That  the  process  hitherto  adopted  for  purifying  ft  (subsi- 
dence) has  proved  insufficient,  and  leaves  the  most  objectionable  iropuritiei 
still  behind  in  the  water. 

*^Thxrdly^  That  even  a  more  effectual  process  (fermentation,  sopposin; 
it  to  be  adopted,  notwithstanding  the  g;reat  waste  of  time  and  money  which 
it  would  entail)  would  only  substitute  one  evil  for  another,  as  far  as  the 
health  of  the  consumers  is  concerned. 

Fourthly y  That  the  most  perfect,  even,  of  all  the  processes  of  purification 
(filtration,)  were  it  practicable,  would  not  free  such  polluted  water  as  that 
which  we  derive  from  the  river  (where  it  passes  through  London)  from  all 
its  disgusting  and  injurious  properties. 

**And  that,  therefore,  the  only  real  remedy  is  to  adopt  the  plan  which 
turns  away  from  the  river  the  numerous  streams  of  impurities  that  flow  into 
it  at  present.  And  that  the  evil  to  be  thus  remedieXl  is  one  fully,  eiperi- 
mentally,  and  mathematically  demonstrated;  one  which  is  of  most  serioa« 
injury  to  the  health  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  King's  subjects;  one,  in 
fine,  to  which  the  public  authorities  cannot  much  longer  refuse  their  most 
earnest  attention.'^ 

**It  was  given  (says  the  Report)  to  the^genius  of  Mr.  J.  Martin  to  deviie 
the  simplest,  as  well  as  the  most  completely  effectual,  plan  fur  affurding,  at 
once,  all  that  the  public  require,  without  injury  to  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  water  companies,  or  interference  with  them;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
with  manifest  benefit  to  them,  by  saving  any  further  outlay  of  capital,  which 
they  might  think  themselves  cafled  upuii  to  employ  in  fruitless  endeavours 
to  satisfy  public  opinion.  This  plan  may  be  defined  in  a  single  sentence;  it 
consists  in  diverting,  altogether,  from  the  river  every  possible  source  of  pol- 
lution within  the  London  district;  so  that  the  water  suppHed  from  it  to  the 
inhabitants  by  the  existing  water  companies  shall  become  as  unobjectiooa- 
bleas  a  noble  river  in  its  natural  state  ever  offered  to  man;  for,  according  to 
Dr.  Bostock^s  evidence,  given  before  the  royal  commissioners  in  1828,  The 
water  of  the  Thames,  when  free  from  extraneous  substances,  is  in  a  state 
of  considerable  purity,  containing  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  saline  cuth 
tents,  and  those  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  render  it  unfit  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  or  to  be  injurious  to  health.'^ 

^^Themannitrin  which  Mr.  Martin  proposes  to  aeeompli$h  this  object  if 
by  the  construction  of  a  close  Sewer ^  20  feet  wide,  and  of  adequate  depth, 

*  Arch.  Mag.  Aug.  1836. 
tlb.' 
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idong  hoik  banks  of  the  rtoer,  commencing  on  the  north  near  MUbank,  and 
proceeding  towards  the  Tower,  roand  which  it  will  pass,  if  required,  to  ter- 
minate neaK^the  Regent's  Canal;  while  that  on   the  south,  beginning  at 
Vaoxhall,  and  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Rotherhithe,  is  intended  to  di- 
verge thence«  and  terminate  near  the  Surrey  Canal.    In  order  to  dispose  of 
the  polluting  drainage  thus  diverted  from  the  river  stream,  and  confined 
within  these  two  sewers  running  parallel  to  the  river,  and  with  somewhat 
more  than  the  declivity  of  its  bed,  Mr.  Martin  places  two  great  recepta- 
cles at  their  respective  terminations,  so  arranged  and  constructed,  that  the 
accumulation  of  all  the  drainage  of  the  metropolis  shall  not  be  productive  of 
the  smallest  annojance  or  insalubritj  to  the  nearest  inhabitants.    With  thia 
view,  a  sjstem  of  ventilation  will  be  established,  both  for  the  great  sewers 
and  the  receptacles,  which  will  prove  equally  simple  and  effectual,  whether 
the  committee  adopt  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Martin  himself,  who  has  ac- 
quired much  knowledge  on  this  point,  from  having  studied  the  ventilation  of 
coal  mines,  or  apply  another,  suggested  by  one  of  their  members,  equally 
competent  for  the  task.    In  either  case,  however,  the  destruction  of  all  nox- 
ious effluvia  will  be  accomplished;  a  consummation  which,  coupled  with  the 
prevention  (effected  by  the  great  parallel  sewers)  of  the  hitherto  frequent  in- 
roads of  the  tide  into  the  lower  ends  of  the  common  sewers,  and  the  conse- 
quent backing  of  the  drainage  in  them,  together  with  ether  measures  for  ex- 
cluding all  offensive  smells  through  the  street  gullies,  will  render  the  Lon- 
don drainage  more  perfect,  and  the  labours  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
less  difficult.*' 

**ErecUon  of  two  lines  of  colonnaded  f^ai/s.— Great  and  important  as 
the  first  object  unquestionably  is,  which  Mr.  Martin's  plan  is  destined  to 
accomplish,  it  is  not  the  only  benefit  whicl^the  metropolis  will  derive  from 
its  being  carried  into  effect. .  Although  it  seldom  happens  that,  in  adapting 
any  very  extensive  remedy  to  a  public  erievance,  or  in  undertaking  a  work 
of  magnitude  for  the  good  of  the  people,  local  and  individual  interests  are 
not  in  some  degree  injured  or  invadedy  Mr«  Martin's  plan  has  the  additional 
merit  of  being  little  exposed  to  such  an  objection.     On  the  contrary,  his 
plan,  by  the  next  object  which  it  embraces,  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  its  nat- 
ural consequence,  is  calculated  to  a'dd  to  the  value  of  most  of  the^individual 
interests  affected  by  the  line  of  its  operations.    That  object  is  the  erection 
over  the  two  sewers  of  a  line  of  CQlonnaded  wharfs,  which  will  afford  in  front 
of  the  present  wharfs  additional  room;  increase  the  convenience  of  the  mer- 
chant and  the  labourer;  facilitate  the  operations  of  trade;  give  greater  secu- 
rity to  property  landed  from  vessels  and  barges;  improve  the  navigation 
of  the  river  by  the  assistance  of  the  subjacent  sewers,  which  will  consti- 
tute uniform  embankments;  and,  lastly,  add  some  portion  of  time  to  the 
number  of  hours  duting  which  the  craft  can  .deliver  or  take  in  their  cargoes. 
The  immense,  and  recent,  advances  which  mechanical  science  has  made  in 
this  country  will  enable  the  architect  and  engineer  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  wharfs  to  take  advantage  of  their  uniform  arrangemeqLt, 
and  apply,  through  the  engines  required  for  the  ventilation  of  the  two  great 
sewers  and  receptacles,  either  to  the  entire  ranj^e  of  wharfs,  or  to  any  part 
of  it  where  it  may  be  required;  the  power  obtained  from  atmospheric  pres- 
sure acting  on  a  vacuum,  which  has  been  so  successfully  applied,  of  late 
years,  to  cranes  and  other  machines,  and  which,  in  this  case,  it  is  presumed, 
would  be  gladly  adopted  by  the  proprietors  of  storehouses,  manufactories 
and  breweries  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  whereby  another  great  ad- 
vantage to  those  proprietors  would  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Martin's^  plan* 
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Respecting  this  usefol  application  of  mechanical  science,  the  committee  hate 
the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  their  members, 
who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject." 

^^Formcdion  of  two  extensive  Quays^  or  Public  Walks. — But  eten  this 
great  metropolitan  advantage,  secured  by  Mr.  Martin's  plan,  must  yield  the 
palm  to  another  of  a  more  popular  and  attractive  nature,  arising  out  of  the 
accomplishment  of  a  third  object  contemplated,  also,  by  Mr.  Martin.  The 
committee,  therefore,  feel  particular  satisfaction  in  having  further  to  report, 
that  the  same  plan  offers  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  establishing,  at 
a  comparatively  small  expense,  a  magnificent  promenade  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  unequalled  in  Europe,  by  the  conversion  of  the  roofs  of  the  colonoad- 
ed  wharfs,  just  described,  into  parapeted  walks,  to  which  the  public  will  be 
admitted  gratuitously  on  Sundays,  and  at  the  smallest  rate  of  charge  on 
every  other  day  in  the  week.  It  is  thus  that  the  patriotic  idea  of  Sir  Freder- 
ick Trench  will  be  realised,  in  respect  to  the  erection  of  quays  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  without  the  liability  to  the  several  objections  which  powerfa! 
individuals  and  public  bodies  made  to  the  purely  ornamental  and  architec- 
tural project  of  that  gallant  officer,  who,  with  high-minded  liberality,  has  de- 
clared Mr.  Martin's  plan  to  comprise  more  than  his  own,  to  be  greatlj  sape- 
rior  in  usefulness,  to  the  public,  and  to  deserve  his  utmost  support.  It  is 
thus,  also,  that  the  wishes,  so  often  expressed  of  late,  by  Parliamentart 
committees,  of  affording  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  the  luxury,  salubrioas- 
ness,  and  recreation  of  great  public  walks,  in  the  very  heart  of  Londoo, 
will  be  accomplished  at  once,  and  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  has  erer 
before  been  contemplated." 

^Magnificent  Architectural  Promenade.'— It  would  be  superfluous,  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  to  undertake  to  prove,  that  the  establishment  of  a 
grand  and  magnificent  public  walk  on  each  bank  of  the  river,  and  behind  a 
roost  crowded  line  of  habitations  running  east  and  west  of  the  metropolis, 
must  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  by  affording  them 
an  opportunity  of  taking  exercise  in  a  reserved  public  walk  (well  csilculated, 
too,  for  women  and  children,)  and  of  enjoying  a  free  and  open  atmosphere 
during  the  days  and  hours  not  devoted  to  labour,  besides  the  benefit  of  a 
more  direct  intercourse.     To  these  advantages  they  are  certainly  strangers 
at  present,  owing  to  their  remote  position  from  the  parks,  and  from  everj 
other  general  resort  of  pedestrians;  and,  although  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  did  recommend,  in  18SS,  an  extension  and  improvemeot 
of  the  embankment  along  the  river  from  Limehouse  to  Black  wall,  at  a  con- 
siderable expense  to  the  parishes  within  that  district,  so  partial  a  measure 
could  only  be  useful  to  those  whose  residence  is  contiguous  to  the  walk. 
without  being  of  service  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  central  parts  of  the 
metropolis  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  where  it  is  roost  required.   On 
this  point  the  committee  have  obtained  the  opinion  of  one  of  their  t>ody,  who 
is  a  medical  man,  and  who,  having  practised  for  the  space  of  twenty  jearsas 
physician  to  three  extensive  public  institutions  in  London,  principalljr  con- 
nected with  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  of  the  river  districts,  has  had  noner- 
ous  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  the  impure  water  of  the  river, 
of  the  confined  air  of  the  streets  and  alleys  adjoining  to  it,  and  of  the  iraof 
of  exercise,  on  the  general  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts.    The 
committee  specially  refer  to  that  opinion,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  witnesses 
examined  l>efore  the  Parliamentary  committee  of  1833,  principally  becaose, 
in  a  question  so  entirely  belonging  to  the  consideration  of  public  health,  the 
long  experience  of  a  medical  witness  is  more  likely  to  carry  weight  with 
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those  who  have  the  protection  of  that  health  in  their  keeping.    The  want  of 
means  to  take  proper  walking  exercise,  after  a  long  daj  of  laborious  exer- 
tion,  impairs  the  vigour  of  the  bodj,  produces  among  the  working  classes  a 
morose  and  melancholy  disposition,  and  engenders  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction, 
which  domestic  privations  are  too  apt  to  increase.    Such  feelings,  in  their 
turn,  hurrj  their  victims  on  to  the  resorts  of  the  drunkard  and  the  abandon- 
ed; where,  if  thej  imbibe  not  the  spirit  of  discontent,  they  most  assuredly 
sap  the  very  foundation  of  their  own  heUlth,  and  that  of  their  future  off- 
spring.    The  committee,  fully  coinciding,  also,  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  report  of  the  select  parliamentary  committee,  just  alluded  to,  on  pub- 
lic walks,  refer  with  particular  pleasure  to  the  part  of  that  report  where  the 
peculiar  natural  advantages  which  the  metropolis  might  possess  in  respect 
to  public  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  are  especially  recommended 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

^Protection  of  Property. ^^There  is  one  more  public  benefit,  which  the 
establishment  of  a  great  walk  on  each  bank  of  the  Thames  is  calculated  to 
secure,  and  which,  hitherto,  has  not  only  remained  unaccomplished,  but  has 
even  escaped  notice,  namely,  the  protection  of  property  on  the  river  by 
night.  It  i^  a  well-known  fact,  that,  taking  advantage  of  the  many  hundred 
craft  which  are  left  at  night  without  a  watch,  and  of  the  darkness,  which 
conceals  evil  deeds,  youthful  thieves,  and  others,  commit  considerable  depre- 
dations on  the  river.  The  brilliant  illumination  by  gas  of  the  great  walks, 
and,  if  necessary,  of  the  wharfs  too,  may  be  expected  to  put  a  salutary  check 
to  such  guilty  practices,  and  diminish  the  serious  losses  consequent  thereup- 
on; while  the  facility  which  the  same  walks  will  afford  to  the  Thames 
patrolj  of  overlooking  every  movement  on  the  river,  will  complete  this,  not 
insignificant,  advantage  to  the  public." 

*^Formation  of  Public  Baths. — Connected,  also,  with  the  establishment 
of  the  great  quajs  in  Mr.  Martin's  plan,  it  will  be  found  that  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  fur  the  formation  of  large  public  baths,  contiguous  to  the  river, 
and  so  arranged  that  they  shall  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  purity  of 
the  river  stream.  Respecting  the  necessity  and  utility  of  public  baths",  as 
far  as  regards  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  working  classes  in  London, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cite  any  authority.  Upon  that  important  sub- 
ject, however,  as  well  as  on  the  general  effect  which  the  extensive  improve- 
ments and  total  changes  effected,  in  the  state  of  the  river  and  its  banks,  by 
Mr.  Martin's  plan,  will  have  in  greatly  promoting  the  salubrity  of  the  popu- 
lous districts  near  the  Thames,  the  committee  refer,  with  confidence,  to  the 
experience  of  the  same  individual  whose  opinion  on  public  walks  they  have 
received,  and  who  derives  that  experience  from  repeated  observations  made 
in  London,  and  in  all  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  constituting  a  valua- 
ble corroboration  of  the  testimony  of  well-qualified  witnesses  given  before 
the  select  committee  on  that  subject." 

^^Preservation  and  JlppHcation  of  Manure.*^The  drainage  received  into 
the  great  receptacles,  before  mentioned,  will  be  converted  into  manure,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  and  practice  very  extensively  adopted  in  China,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  of  late  years,  also,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 
This  will  be  conveyed  by  well-devised  arrangements,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  scientific  measures,  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  covered 
barges,  or  properly  constructed. land-carriages.  The  value  of  this  species  of 
maoure  is  almost  incalculable.  The  best  authorities  place  it  far  above  every 
other,  as  containing  in  much  greater  abundance  the  very  elements  of  which 
vegetable  substances  are  composed,  and  on  which  their  existence  and  growth 

SO* 
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depend.  Bj  Baviiig,  therefore,  the  vast  qoantity  of  it  which  htt  hitherto 
been  wasted  in  the  metropolis,  a/otir/A,  and  moat  important,  benefit,  that  of 
fertilisiog,  and  rendering  the  land  considerably  more  productive,  will  be 
conferred  on  the  public,  through  the  identical  plan*  which  alone  can  secure 
to  us  the  luxury  of  drinking  wholesome  and  unpolluted  water.*' 

^^Financial  Statement^^^n  the  financial  part  of  a  plan  so  airople,  jet  so 
gigantic  in  its  results,  a  plan,  too,  which  seems  encompassed  by  fewer  diffi* 
culties  requiring  pecuniary  sacrifices,  than  are  generally  met  with  in  great 
public  schemes,  the  committee  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dilate  at  length. 
They  have,  however,"  produced  an  estimate  (signed,  R.  Dixon^  Fellow  oftk 
Jnatitute  of  Britiah  ^rchiiects)  bj  vrhich  the  expenses  of  construction  are 
upwards  of  dSl,000,000  sterling;  and  another  of  income  and  expenditure,  br 
which,  after  payine  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent.,  there  appears  a  surplus  bal- 
ance of  jS206,000.'' 

^'The  principal  source  of  income  is  the  manure,  for  which  it  is  calculated 
to  produce  £200,000." 

The  report  is  dated  London,  April  £3, 1836.* 

*^Mode  of  ventilating  the  Jfecepiaclea  and  Sewers  generally^  and  o/dt- 
stroying  all  noxious  Effluvia  froni  them*  (Proposed  by  N.  Ogle,  Esq.)— 
Anxiety  will  naturally  be  felt  respecting  the  method  by  which  the  exhala- 
tions from  so  large  a  collection  of  animal  and  other  impurities,  amountiof, 
at  a  moderate  computation,  to  several  millions  of  pounds,  are  to  be  rendered 
imperceptible  to  the  senses,  and  innoxious  to  health.  With  a  view  of  re* 
moving  all  such  feelings,  I  submit  the  following  explanation  of  this  very  es- 
sential part  of  Mr.  Martin's  plan: — 

**Over  the  great  receptacles  fires  will  be  placed,  so  arranged  that  no  air 
shall  reach  them  but  that  which  has  been  drawn  through  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  sewers  which  intersect  the  ground  beneath  the  streets.  Thasa 
constant  in-draft  of  atmospheric  air  will  be  drawn  down  into  the  great  sew- 
ers, which  will  prevent  the  eQuvia»  now  too  commonly  perceptible  danaf 
particular  states  of  the  weather,  from  rising  into  the  houses  or  roads.  M 
the  heat  from  these  fires  will  be  used  to  generate  steam  to  work,  by  en- 
gines, the  pumps  which  are  to  be  employed  for  the  double  purpose  of  reiooT- 
ing  the  manure  from  the  receptacles,  and  of  producing  a  vacuum  in  the  hollow 
columns  and  architraves,  by  which  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  used  as  a 
constant  power  at  every  warehouse,  wharf,  and  manufactory;  the  establish- 
ment of  such  fires  will  afford  three  direct  advantages.  But,  besides  these, 
another  important  result  will  be  obtained  from  them;  for,  by  blowing  the 
waste  steam,  which  has  passed  the  engines,  into  the  lofty  chiiAney  placed 
over  the  receptacles,  another  vacuum  will  be  created,  which  will  draw  op 
through  the  fires,  with  vast  rapidity,  the  air  commingled  with  the  sulphu- 
retted, and  carburetted  hydrogen,  the  carbonic  acid  gases,  and  whatever  else 
may  be  evolved  from  the  fermenting  mass.  In  order  to  keep  those  gases  al- 
ways in  motion,  the  atmospheric  air  extracted  from  the  hollow  columns  aod 
architraves,  as  before  stated,  will  be  ejected  with  force  into  the  great  recep- 
tacles, thence  to  be  drawn  through  the  fires  by  the  action  of  the  above  chim- 
ney.   By  this  process  all  efiluvia  will  be  destroyed."! 

''  The  Inatitule  of  BrUiah  Architecia'*  Letter  to  John  Martin^  Etg-, 
dated  43  King  Street^  Covent  Garden^  Sd  Marck,  1836. — My  dear 
Sir, — As  you  were  yourself  present  at  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  held  on  Monday,  the  £9th  of  February,  you  are  fully  aware 

•  Arch.  Mag.  Aug.  1836. 
t  Ibid. 
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of  the  intense  interest  with  *whicb  the  members  received  the  deseription  of 
your  admirable  project  for  iroproYing  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  of  this  me* 
tropolis,  and  relieving  the  Thames  from  those  impurities  which  now  so  mate- 
riallj  injure  its  waters,  and  affect  the  health  of  the  inhabitants*  I  am,  how- 
ever, directed  by  a  special  resolution  passed  on  that  occasioOi  to  present  to 
you  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  for  having  submitted  this  important  subject  to 
their  notice.  Perhaps  this  acknowledgment  may  not  be  considered  by  you 
the  less  valuable,  as  proceeding  from  a  body  of  professional  men,  whose  prac- 
tical experience  enables  them,  even  from  so  brief  a  view  of  the  subject,  to  ap- 
preciate, in  a  general  way,  the  important  results  which  might  arise  from  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  of  such  a  nature.  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  every  expres- 
sion of  sincere  regard,  yours  very  faithfully  and  truly,-— 7%ofiuia  Z.  ikm^ 
aldion^  Honorary  Secretary  and  Correiponding  Metmer  of  the  JnatUule  of 
IVance.  "* 

In  a  future  number  we  may  present  the  objections  to  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Martin,  which  appear  in  the  Architectural  Magazine  of  London,  with  other 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  metropolis. 
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Coins  and  Medals.  In  a  lecture  lately  delivered  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Mr.  Wyon  described  our  present  mode  of  engraving  and  multiplying 
the  dies. 

The  selection  of  the  best  cast-steel  for  the  purpose,  he  observed,  was 
very  important,  and  not  sufficiently  understood  at  present.  The  very  fine 
steel  that  forms  excellent  gravers,  and  other  cutting  instruments,  is  unfit 
for  the  purpose,  for  unless  hardened  with  great  care,  it  is  very  liable  to 
crack.  The  very  coarse  steel  is  also  objectionable,  as  it  acquires  fissures 
under  the  die  press.  The  object  therefore  is,  to  select  steel  of  a  medium 
quality — but  the  best  steel  may  be  spoiled,  by  want  of  skill  in  the  smith 
who  forges  the  dies. 

When  the  rough  die  is  brought  to  a  table  in  the  turning  lathe,  after  being 
softened,  the  engraver  commences  his  labours,  by  working  out  the  device 
with  the  small  tools  in  intaglio  (sunk  in),  and  when  he  has  completed  his 
work,  the  die  is  ready  for  hardening,  which  is^  in  itself,  a  very  simple  pro- 
cess-^but  one  that  is  often  attended  with  serious  disappointment  to  the 
engraver,  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  labour  of  many  months 
is  either  injured  or  utterly  destroyed,  from  the  steel  itself  being  faulty  or 
heated  to  excess.  But  supposing  the  original  die,  or  as  it  is  technically 
called,  a  matrix,  to  be  uninjured  by  the  process  of  hardening,  it  is  reserved 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  puncheon  (or  a  steel  impression  in  relief.) 
For  this  purpose,  a  block  of  soft  steel  is  turned  flat  at  the  bottom  and 
obtusely  conical  at  the  top.  In  this  state,  its  conical  surface  is  compressed 
into  the  matrix  by  a  blow  from  the  multiplying  die  press:  this  gives  us  only 
the  commencement  of  an  impression,  for  the  die  becomes  so  hard  by  com- 
pression, as  to  require  frequent  annealing  and  re-striking  before  it  is  per- 
fected. An  impression  taken  in  this  way  is  called  a  puncheon,  which,  when 
the  engraver  has  given  it  all  the  delicacy  of  finish  existing  in  the  original, 
is  then  hardened,  and  serves  for  the  purpose  of  making  dies  for  coining,  by 
a  similar  process,  viz.,  impressing  the  hardened  steel  into  that  which  is 
soft 
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The  distinction,  said  Mr.  Wjon,  between  striking  medals  and  coins,  ii 
▼ery  essential,  so  much  so,  that  I  cannot  avoid  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
subject.  A  medal  is  usually  engraved  in  high  relief,  like  those  apon 
ancient  coins,  and  it  requires  a  succession  of  blows,  sometimes  forty  or 
fifty,  with  repeated  annealings,  to  make  a  perfect  impression.  A  modern 
coin,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  brought  up  with  one  blow,  although  with 
the  disadvantage  of  the  metal  being  harder.  Standard  gold,  for  instance, 
consists  of  one-twelfth  of  alloy:  medals  are  usually  made  of  fine  gold; 
the  engraving  upon  the  coin  is  consequently  made  with  a  suitable  d^reeof 
relief. 

In  striking  a  coin  or  a  medal,  the  lateral  spread  of  the  metal,  which  woold 
otherwise  ooze  out,  as  it  were,  from  between  the  dies,  is  prevented  by  the 
application  of  a  steel  collar,  accurately  turned  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
dies.  The  number  of  pieces  which  may  be  struck  by  one  pair  of  dies,  not 
unfrequently  amounts  to  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand,  but  the 
average  amount  is  much  less.  Mr.  Wyon  stated,  that  he  remembered  in- 
stances of  twenty  dies  being  destroyed  in  one  day,  owing  to  the  differeot 
qualities  of  steel,  and  to  the  casualties  to  which  dies  are  liable.  .  There 
are,  it  appears,  eight  presses  in  the  coining-room  of  the  Mint,  and  he  con- 
siders that  the  destruction  of  one  pair  of  dies  for  each  press  per  day,  is  a 
very  fair  proportion,  though  it  is  generally  rather  more. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  each  press  produces  sixty  pieces  per  min- 
ute, without  reckoning  stoppages  occasioned  by  changing  of  dies  and  other 
contingencies;  and  Mr.  Wyon  remarked,  that  in  1817,  the  daily  prodace 
of  coin?,  in  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences,  amounted  to  the  enormons 
quantity  of  343,000  per  day,  for  three  months:  at  that  time  all  the  ei^t 
presses  were  employed;  J>ut,  on  the  1st  of  last  April,  there  were  lS5,dO0 
pieces  coined  with  five  presses  only.  From  the  4th  of  June,  1817,  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1833,  there  were  coined  in  sovereigns  and  balf-sorer- 

eigns,  52, 187,265/.  sterling.      Aicanaof  science,  1835. 

Great  Blast  at  Craigleith  Quarry,    The  long  time  in  which  preparations 
for  a  great  explosion  at  this  quarry  had  been  going  on,  and  the  effects  thit 
were  expected  to  result  from  the  experiment,  by  a  great  saving  of  labour 
and  expense,  in  at  once  dislodging  a  great  mass  of  rock,  and  also  lessening, 
if  not  altogether  removing,  the  risk  which  attends  the  blowing  up  of  saiall 
portions  or  rock  from  the  flying  fragments,  rendered  the  experiment  which 
took  place  on  Saturday  the  18th  of  October,  1834,  a  subject  of  much  inter- 
est both  in  a  public  and  scientific  point  of  view.     It  having  been  intimated 
by  bills  that  the  blast  was  to  take  place  at  three  o'clock,  long  before  thit 
hour  crowds  of  people  were  proceeding  along  the  roads  leading  to  the 
quarry,  and  by  three  o^clock  every  place  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
spot  was  filled  with  spectators.    At  the  time  when  the  explosion  took  place, 
tnere  were  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  persons  on  the  grounds  around  the 
quarry;  and  curiosity  was  so  much  excited,  that  even  the  Castle-hill,  and 
also  on  the  Carstorphine-hill,  a  great  many  people  were  collected.    At  half 
past  two  o'clock,  the  conductor,  inclosed  in  a  block-tin  tube  twenty-six 
feet  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  introduced  into  the  bore.    The 
depth  of  the  bore  was  sixty  feet,  and  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  top,  and  six  at  the  bottom,  and  was  charged  with  500  lbs.  of  Sir 
Henry  Bridge's  double-strong  blasting  powder.    At  half  past  three  the 
match  was  lighted,  and  in  three  minutes  the  explosion  took  place.    The 
report  was  not  so  loud  as  from  a  small  piece  of  ordnancej  but  the  effect 
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that  was  produced  was  highly  satisFactorj  to  all  the  scientific  gentlemen 

E resent,  and  completely  fulfilled  the  expectations  that  had  been  conceived 
y  the  projector.  At  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  the  great  mass  of  rock 
appeared  to  those  at  a  short  distance  to  be  forced  upwards,  and  then  to 
rend  in  large  and  deep  fissures.  It  is  calculated  that  upwards  of  20,000 
tons  of  solid  rock  have  been  displaced  by  this  experiment,     ibid. 

To  prevent  Ink  becoming  Mouldy.  Add  to  each  pint  bottle  of  common 
writing-ink  five  drops  of  kreoaote:  it  gives  the  ink  a  slight  odour  of  smoked 
meat*  which  is  by  no  means  disagreeable,  and  effectively  obviates  its  ten- 
dency to  become  must^.  The  same  preventive  applies  with  equal  efficacy 
to  Stephen's  blue  writing  fluid. 

KreoBote  is  a  liquid  extracted,  by  a  circuitous  process,  from  wood-tar, 
and  may  be  purchased  at  the  chemists'  shops.  Lond.Maf.Fop.  sc 

Stereotype  plates  of  Iron.  Mr.  Zeigler,  a  printer  of  Blankenbura;,  in 
Brunswick,  has  printed  a  bible  from  iron  stereotype-plates.  The  advan- 
tages of  using  this  material  for  such  a  purpose  are  not  stated.  ibid. 

Ploughing  by  Steam.  Some  experiments  have  been  tried  at  Red  Moss, 
near  Bolton,  Lancashire,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Handley,  M.  P.  for  Lin- 
colnshire, Mr.  Chapman,  M.  P.  for  Westmeath,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston, 
and  other  gentlemen  interested 'in  agriculture,  wiih  a  new  and  venr  power- 
ful steam  plough,  constructed  by  Mr.  Heathcote,  M.  P.  for  Tiverton, 
Atiout  six  acres  of  raw  moss  was  turned  up  in  the  most  extraordinary  style; 
sods  eighteen  inches  in  breadth  and  nine  inches  in  thickness  being  cut  from 
the  furrow,  and  completely  reversed  in  position,  the  upper  surface  being 
placed  exactly  where  the  lower  surface  had  been  before.  The  possibility  of 
ploughing  by  steam  has  thus  been  established,  though  the  machine  appears 
much  too  complex  and  costly  for  common  purposes.  Mining  jooroai. 

.  Reault9  of  Machinery.  Rapid  as  the  increase  of  building  in  and  about 
London  has  been,  it  is  quite  outdone  by  similar  operations  in  Manchester, 
which  is  said  to  contain  700  streets  more  than  it  did  four  years  ago.     lud. 

Ingenioue  piece  of  Mechanism.  A  very  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism, 
a  miniature  steam  engine,  has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Richard  Corfield,  a 
young  man  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Gittins  and  Cartwright,  at  the 
feagle  Foundry,  Shrewsbury.  It  consists  of  an  engine  not  exceeding  an 
haii-inch  cylinder,  for  the  purpose  of  propelline  a  small  steamboat,  working 
itB  propelling  shaft  at  the  enormous  speed  of  nve  hundred  and  fifty  revolu- 
tions per  minute-— travelling  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  in  one  hour.  The 
boiler  is  so  constructed  as  to  admit  a  spirit-lamp  in  the  centre  of  the  water, 
which  affords  sufficient  fuel  and  steam  for  one  hour.  We  should  add,  that 
the  above  is  one  of  many  extraordinary  specimens  of  useful,  though  minia- 
ture and  elaborate,  works  of  art,  made  by  Mr.  Corfield.  ibid. 

To  hasten  the  flowering  of  biUbous  Plants.  Fill  a  flower  pot  about  half 
fall  of  quick  lime,  and  over  this  put  good  mould,  and  in  it  plant  the  bulbs. 
Keep  the  earth  always  slightly  moist,  and  press  it  down  as  It  rises  by  the 
swelling  of  the  lime.  .The  flowers  may  thus  be  obtained  in  a  very  short 

time  and  at  all  seasons.      Jour.  Conn.  Uiuellet,  Man. 

7b  deprive  Icelandic  moss  of  Us  bitterness.    Steep  it  twenty-four  hours  in 
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an  alkalioe  solution,  then  leave  it  a  few  hours  in  fresh  water  and  the  bit- 
terness will  be  removed.    Lye  from  wood  ashes  is  verj  suitable,    ihd. 

Improvement  of  Coffee.  Many  things  have  been  proposed  as  substittites 
for  CoflTee.  Rje,  and  other  grain,  beans,  peas,  chicory,  beets  dried,  &c. 
have  in  turn  been  proposed  and  their  qualities  valued.  For  some  jean 
past  there  has  been  sold  in  Paris,  under  the  pompous  name  of  Coffee  Jbv- 
ers  imported  from  America^  a  dark  powder,  a  pinch  of  which  really  com- 
municates to  coffee  a  very  agreeable  aroma  and  allows  of  a  little  dimiDO- 
tion  of  the  quantity.  I  have  examined  this  powder,  and  find  it  to  be  odIj 
sugar  caroroelized,  or  rather,  almost  completely  chared.  A  small  quantitT 
of  caromel  produces  precisely  the  same  effect. 

Chesnuts  deprived  of  the  envelope,  cut  into  fragments  of  the  size  of 
coff*ee  grains,  dried  and  mixed  with  real  coffee,  roasted  and  ground  together. 
are  the  best  substitutes  I  have  found.  I  have  used  it  for  thirty  years.  Soou 
mix  them  in  equal  proportions.    Bodm  De  La  Pichonoene.  ibkL 

Preservation  of  Alimente.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Enconr- 
agement  of  National  Industry  in  France,  held  March  16,  1836,  Count  de 
Lasteyrie  announced  the  presence  of  Captain  Ross,  the  celebrated  oaTi- 
gator,  and  M.  Jomard  presented  from  him  a  tin  box,  containing  preserved 
meat  which  he  had  brought  from  Cape  Ferry,  Lat.  72"*  47'  N.  and  90' 
Long,  west  of  Greenwich,  where  it  had  been  deposited  by  Capt.  Parry,  in 
August,  1824.  The  box  was  prepared  by  Gamble  and  Donkin,  LondoDi 
about  1820.  This  box,  after  passing  through  the  West  Indies,  had  been 
exposed  to  the  Arctic  regions  eight  years,  being  brought  back  in  1832. 

BaD.  d^Encoar.  Han.  ISS^ 


List  ofJlmerican  Patents  which  issued  in  Jufy,  1836. 

513.  l>feiij^&.— Timothy  Miller,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  - 

514.  Fractured  thigh  apparatus. — Samuel  Woolston,  Yiaeentown,  N.  J*  ^ 
5\S.  P/otf^Air-laMC  Snider,  Mount  Pleasant,  Penn.  « 

516.  iTyJrafU.— Sater  T.  Walker,  Baltimore,  Md.  \ 

517.  Clwer  machine, — William  Loomis^  Asbford,  Conn. 

518.  Ice  breaker. — Michael  Freytag,  Philadelphia,  2 

519.  Anchor,  cast-iron ^James  S.  Stoddard,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  2 

520.  Cooking  stove. — Chester  Granger,  Pottsfbrd,  Vermont,  • 

521.  notary  eteam  m^'n^.— Franklin  Carpenter,  Casenoya,  N.  T. 

522.  Staifee/br  barrels. — Cyrus  Mc Gregory,  Newport,  N.  H. 

523.  Brick  moulding  machine. — James  Coppuck,  Louiarille,  Ky. 

524.  Raising  'water  by  wn^A^*.— David  Hess,  Sbepherdstowni  Va. 
S^S^  Sheaves  for  blocks.— -CvnxB  Alger,  Boston,  Mass. 

526.  Cooking  «^oi;m.— Asael  Lear,  Wendell,  N.  H. 

527.  Washing  macAtW.— William  Newton,  Warren  county,  Ohio, 

528.  Oenehuing  steam,  &c.— Isaiah  Jennings,  N.  Y. 

529.  Combs  of  metal. — R.  A.  Ives,  Bristol,  Conn. 

530.  Cleaning  rags.—Gtorge  Carriel,  Manchester,  Conn. 

531.  Clocks. — Joseph  Ives,  Bristol,  Conn. 

532.  /fyc/ranf.^Sater  T.  Walker,  Baltimore,  Md. 

533.  Sowing  ^aJA.^William  C.  Greenleaf,  Andover,  Maine» 

534.  Water  vheels.^-ChMTiet  Kenzie,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

535.  lioadmaking.-^ohn  S.  Williams,  Fulton,  Ohio. 

536.  Chum. — Davis  Variel,  Minot,  Maine. 
^37.  J^ll  stone  dresser. — John  Tusk,  Columbus,  Penn. 
5Sa  Ciilli'fij*tfraw.— MaUoi7M.Mariluai,SmithBeid,  Va. 
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539.  Travelings  trunkt, — ^Wftshington  Sweetzer,  Portamoatby  N.  H. 

540.  Spirits  of  turpentine,  extracting* — ^Isaiah  JenningSi  N.  T. 

541.  SaddU.'-OlXio  W.  S.  Callahan,  Staunton,  Yg. 

542.  Shingle  machine.--Txkms  T.  Burhyte,  Barton,  N.  T. 

543.  Woolen  Fam.— WiUiam  B.  Walker,  Hillsborough  Bridge,  N.  H. 

544.  Trunkt,  va&'<«6f,  &c.— Williana  Brown,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

545.  iZ9lary«aw.^-Kobt.  S.  Thomas,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

546.  Frieze  window,  Uc. — William  Wooley,  N.  Y. 

547.  Locksfor  doora,  &c, — Almon  RoflT,  N.  Y. 

548.  A^Ufor  grain,  &c.— Oliver  Wyman,  Watertown,  Man. 

549.  Andiron  bare. — James  Cochran,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

550.  Tailoring,  art  of, — James  Wesler,  Jr.  Hagerstown,  Md. 

551.  Mdttrettes,  boUtert,  &c, — A.  Salisbury,  and  J.  Oram,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

552.  Cooking  atovet. — E.  Andrews  and  S.  Austin,  Bradford,  N.  H. 

553.  JHatilUng, — A.  R.  Ken  and  H.  Hoover,  Waynesborough,  Penn. 

554.  Sawa,  atraining.-~^E^  Rath  burn  and  W.  Tinker,  Conacaut,  Ohio, 

555.  Force  pump,  double, — John  G.  White,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

556.  Truaa  for  hernia. — Isaac  Thompson,  Brattleborough,  Yt. 

557.  Cooking  ««9t;e.~Elish  N.  Pratt,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

558.  Mowing  machine. — William  Greenleaf,  Andover,  Maine, 

559.  Spark  extingtUaher.— -Gabriel  Wmton,  Donaldsonville,  LouialAnat 

560.  Flough^^^John  M.  Tilford,  Murfreesborough,  Tenn. 

561.  Awl  Aa/^.^William  Campbell,  GiUum,  N.  H. 

562.  Saddlea,  ibefiW.— William  Jenkins,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

563.  Fire  place.-^Re\ihen  Buck,  Acton,  Maine, 

564.  Cfumneya^ovena,  &c. — Elisha  Smith,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

565.  Foot  «^ot;tf.— Ezekiel  Duball,  Canaan,  Conn. 

566.  Gun  and  pistol  /ocAr.— Johnson  Marsh,  East  Dorset,  Yt. 

567.  Water  wheel, — Samuel  Garrett,  Londonville,  Ohio. 

568.  Firea,  extinguiahing, — Isaac  Clowes,  Norfolk,  Va. 

569.  Brick  machine. — Calvan  Waterman,  Bath,  Maine. 

570.  Locomotivea  and  rail  roada. — Isaac  W.  Edgar,  Wayne  co.  Ohio. 

571.  BoUa  and  apikea,  drawing. — Richard  Hay  ties,  Portsmouth,  Ya« 
672.   Gimbleta,J'orging.^^De  Grasse  Fowler,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

573.  Ventilating  atovea. — Clement  Woodward,  Washington,  D.  C. 

574.  Saw  mill. — Samuel  Goudy,  Greensburg,  Ken. 

575.  Gratea,  pendulum.— Hiiha^n  Winslow,  Portland,  Maine. 

576.  Cooking  tove Philip  C.  Traver,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

577.  Heating  rooma  and  oveTM.— John  A.  Pitts,  Winthrop,  Maine. 

578.  Feather  dreaaer.—T.  P.  Knowlton,  Clermont,  N.  H. 

579.  iSfovtf*.— Howell  Porlalee,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

580.  Sewera  of  hydraulic  cement. — Obadiah  Parker,  N.  Y. 

581.  Platform  balance,—^ ohn  Horton,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 

582.  T^aehing  machine. — Aaron  Parsons,  Rockfield,  Maine. 

583.  Veaaela,  conatruction  of. — Daniel  Gerrish,  Boston,  Mass. 

584.  Lock  for  doora,  Uc> — James  McClory,  N.  Y. 

585.  Lever  preaa. — G.  Guyon,  N.  Y. 

586.  Cooking  atove. — Elisha  Lyman,  Eastharopton,  Mass. 

587.  fforae  power. — Charles  G.  Gilbert,  Leeds,  Maine, 

588.  Water  wheel. — William  F.  Brown,  Augusta,  Maine. 

589.  Cotton  gin, — James  McCreight,  Winnsborough,  S.  C. 

590.  Smut  fiKXcAsn^.— Rufus  Dennison,  Wilton,  Maine. 

591.  Waehing  machine. — James  H.  Littel,  Skeneatelas,  N.  Y. 

592.  Ship  fAim^fo*.— Prentiss  White,  Yarmouth,  Mass. 

593.  Fly  net  for  hor$ea. — Henry  Kom,  Philadelphia. 

594.  Wool  and  flax  C9mber4 — William  W.  Calvert,  Lowell,  Mast. 

595.  JTat  bodiea,  atijfening.—^dwsjd  P.  Spear,  Lexington,  Mast. 

596.  Smut  macAiiid.— Jonas  Pratt,  Otsego,  N.  Y. 

597.  JVeck  etocka,  ahaping^r^Thomn  Goodman,  N.  Y. 

598.  Marsh  tfrointfr.— Jean  Blanc,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
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CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA,  FOR  DECEMBER,  1836. 

Calculated  by  S.  C.  Walker. 
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Practical  and  Tlieoretical  Mechanics  and  Chemistry. 


;  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Franklin  InatitiUe  of  the  Stale  of  Pentuyhtu 
nia  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  ^rts^  on  the  Explosions  of  Steam 
Boilers.    Part  II.,  containing  the  General  Repokt  of  the  Committee. 

(cOHTIirUKO  FROM  p.  306.) 

7\, — III.  Explosions  may  arise  from  defects  in  the  construction  of  a 
':   boiler^  or  its  appendages. 

This  comprehensive  division  includes  the  discussion  of  the  form,  material 
,    and  mode  of  manufacture  of  the  boiler  and  of  its  appendages.    The  Com- 
mittee have,  however,  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  present  or  future  state 
'    of  the  engine  in  these  respects,  further  than  as  their  dutj  requires  them  to 
give  candidly  to  the  public,  their  opinion  of  facts  which  are  oQ  record. 

72.  Ist. — Form.  The  influence  of  the  form  of  a  boiler  in  producing 
danger  is  of  course  very  great;  but  to  consider  the  numerous  varieties  of 
form  would  be  impossible,  even  if  their  minute  difTerences  were  known  to 
the  Committee.  Every  boiler  should  be  required  to  stand  frequent  proofs 
as  a  test  of  its  sufficient  strength,  but  the  working  properties  of  each|  with 
originally  adequate  strength,  may  be  very  different 

73.  It  mav,  irt  general,  be  remarked,  that  the  old  wagon-boiler  of  Watt, 
should  be  only  used  when  very  low  steam  is  employed.     The  varieties  of 
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the  cylinder  boiler,  with  or  without  interior  flues,  are  in  most  commoQ  ue 
in  the  steamboat-engines  of  this  country.  Of  these,  ezperieuce,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  has  shown  those  without  flues  to  be  the  more  sife, 
and  those  with  them  the  more  economical.  The  heads  of  these  boilert 
are,  in  this  country,  plane  surfaces;  in  England,  frequently,  hemispheriai, 
ai{d  in  France,  are  required  by  law,  to  be  of  the  latter  named  figure,  lliert 
is  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  the  sufiiciency  of  strength  of  the  thick  pline 
wrought-iron  heads.  Of  the  flues  used,  those  in  the  smaller  cylinders, 
which  pass  directly  through  both  heads  of  the  boiler  are  the  more  safe,-* 
the  flues  passing  through  the  convex  surface,  called  L  flues,  and  those  whicii 
in  the  larger  boilers  return  without  passing  through  both  heads,  add  nothio« 
to  the  strength  of  the  cylinders.  Observation  has  shown  that  boilers  with 
interior  furnaces,  or  flues,  commonly  give  way  by  the  yielding  of  the  flues, 
or  by  blowing  off  the  heads.  The  tubular  boilers  of  Wool^  have,  but  iq 
one  case,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee  extends,!  been  used  io 
this  country.  Other  forms  of  tubular  boilers,  in  which  yerj  small  tubes 
contain  the  water  to  be  vaporized,  have,  in  no  case,  to  their  knowledge,  no 
fiiU  rial  been  found  successful.  The  case  is  very  different  when,  as  in  the 
locomotive  boilers,  the  tubes  are  used  as  flues:  and  for  obvious  reasoDs. 
Such  boilers  have,  however,  only  lately  been  applied  to  steamboats. 

There  does  not  seem  to  the  Committee,  evidence  to  show  that  anj  of 
these  forms  are  essentially  dangerous,  though,  as  before  remarked,  there 
are  grades  among  them  as  to  impunity  from  careless  management.  Froio 
this  remark,  however,  in  some  degree,  should  be  excepted  the  L  flue-boiler, 
which  is  incident  always  to  a  source  of  danger,  hereafter  to  be  pointed  out. 
The  remarks  apply  to  single,  or  detached  boilers. 

74.  Connected  boilers,  on  board  of  steamboats,  are  incident  to  a  source 
of  danger  which  has  already  been  pointed  out,  (art.  59,  &c.)  and  after  ex- 
amining the  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  to  meet  these  circumstances, 
the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  of  so  varied  a  kind  that  (he  ok 
of  these  boilers  cannot  be  continued  without  certain  danger,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  laid  aside.  Those  at  present  in  use  could  easily  be  detacbeti, 
so  as  to  connect  only  two  boilers  at  most,  and  have  a  separate  aupply-pump 
for  each  pair. 

75.  In  a  former  division  of  the  subject,  (11.)  the  Committee  showed  the 
great  danger  which  is  produced  in  a  boiler  by  highly  heated  metal;  anj 
boiler,  therefore,  which  has  parts  exposed  to  heat,  without  beinj;  in  contact 
with  water,  is  essentially  defective.  The  L  flue  boiler  is  of  this  kind« 
though  as  it  is  only  used  in  small  cylinders,  the  exposure  is  not  considerable.^ 
The  boiler  with  a  steam-chimney  presents  an  extension  of  this  exposure,  the 
boiler  being  continued  up  vertically  at  one  end,  so  as  to  inclose  the  flue.J 

*  Experience  seems  to  warrant  this  conclusion,  and  it  does  not  appear  probable  that 
the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  flue  and  outer  shell,  even  in  boiien  vitb 
interior  furnaces^  can  be  sufficient  to  injure  a  wrought-iron  head,  by  |the  excen  of  t^e 
expansion  of  the  flue.    The  case  is  different  when  cast-iron  is  used  for  a  boilerhnd* 

f  At  Richmond,  Virginia.  See  Burr  on  Explosions.  Joum.  Frank.  Inst,  vol  tL 
p.  334. 

t  A  curioua  case  of  the  oyerheating  of  a  flue  by  the  accumulation,  and  subsequent 
taking  fire,  of  soot,  is  demsribed  by  Mr.  Hebert,  in  No.  XI.  of  the  Repliaa  to  the  Circttbr 
of  Committee  on  Explosions. 

%  It  should  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  the  liberal  minded  patentee  of  this  boileri 
that  he  has  afforded  every  opportunity  to  investigate  its  defects,  and  appears  no  (oootf 
to  hare  been  convinced  of  the  danger  to  particular  parts  of  it,  than  he  has  applte<lh)i 
skill  to  produce  a  remedy. 
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I*he  idea  is  to  econoroiH  ths  heit  fooDd  in  this  fine,  br  hettiDg  the  itean 
which  is  arouDd  it,  and  thus  producing  a  imall  surcharge  or  heat  which 
prevents  condeDBation  in  the  steain-pipe  and  cylinder.  But  the  Sues  which 
Lhe  chimnejs  inclose,  are  thus  exposed  to  become  undulj  heated.  Two 
exploiions  which  have  occurred  in  Doilers  with  steam-chimaejs*  hare  torn 
.he  same  portion  of  the  flue,  and  were  so  similar,  as  to  show  that  ther  are 
:o  be  attributed  to  an  inherent  defect  in  Ibis  conitruction.  Indeed  the 
iresence  of  metal  through  which  a  highljr  heated  draueht  is  passing,  while 
t  is  in  contact  only  with  steam,  which  cannot  carry  off  the  heat  rapidlr,  is 
kufficient  to  wamnt  a  decision  against  such  a  form  of  boiler,  even  if  facta 
>ad  not  spoken  so  loudly  in  regard  to  it. 

76.  The  Committee  feel  constrained  to  recommend  to  constructors  to 
liscontinue  the  making  of  connected  boiler*,  of  those  with  L  flues,«nd  with 
.he  extension  constituting  a  steam  chimney. 

■  In  justice  to  the  force  of  this  concluion,  the  Committee  feel  it  neccMUT  to  nve 
;xtracti  from  the  exeeltent  iccounti  of  the  exploiitmi  on  board  of  the  Ohio  utd  of 
.he  William  Gibbani  (teamboati,  by  ThoB.  Ewbank,  Eiq.,  of  New  Tork.     'llie  fim  of 
ibese  exploiioiu  occurred  on  the  Hudson,  in  1832,  and  the  aecond  in  New  Ytn-k  har- 
bour in  1336.    The  annexed  fignrc*  reprotent  in 
plan  and  lection  the  ruptured  flue  ofihe  Obio.WfT, 
^s:  intheeleTalion.iatbe  water  line,  C  the  &ue  around 

Qv  ,  which  the  ateam  chimney  ia  placed,  and  S,  the 

^  *atoain-pipe  lesdiog  from  the  ateam -chimnejr.    The 

rent  took   pUce  from    fifteen  to  twenty  inches 
■hove  the  water  finB.     Thii  part  of  the  flue  is  al- 
ways exposed  to  the  heated  air  from  the  horiion- 
tal  flue*  which  onite  in  the  flue  E,  and  is  nerei 
covered  by  water.    The  line  of  liscture  doe*  not 
deviate  more  tlian  MX  inchea  from  a  horizontal 
line.    It  ii  partly  along  a  line  of  riveta,  but  chiefly 
through  the  centre  of  the  aheela.     in  portiona  of 
one  iheel,  the  metal  ii  reduced  fTom  its  original 
tbickneM  ol  one^oarter  of  an  inch,  to    one'eig^th,  and   even  to  one-iixteentb  of 
an   Inch.    Jour.  Frank.  Inat,  {  vol.  x.  p.  226,  No.  XXIX.  Replies  to  Circular,  be.     The 
WilHam     Gibbons    haa    one    boiler 

or     wrought    iron,    and    aimilar    in  .''^y'V'- 

catutmclion  to  tho«e  of  "The  Oblo"  ^;  ;„ 

Kod   "New  EneliDd,"    hut  having  Xta  S 

■      greater     nuoiber    of    horizontal  ^'' ft 

flaes.  The  flue  BB,  within  the  atesm- 
ctiimaey,  was  collipaed  ao  aa  to 
form  s  three  cuiped  figure,  a*  ibown 
in  fig  3.  The  rent  R,  tbua  pro- 
duced, waa  four  inchea  above  tha 
roof  uf  the  boiler.  It  waa  in  one  of 
th«  horizontal  aeama,  and  confined 
almoat  wholly  to  it,  extcndinr  near- 
ly three  feet,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  circumference  of  the  flue.  The 
flue  wai  iron,  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  thickneaa,  and  ita  thickneaa  was 
not  aenaibly  diminiBhed  previoua  to 
rupture.  Jour.  Frank.  lott.  vol.  xvii. 
p.  29a.  The  fuel  uacd  ordinarily, 
was  a  mixture  of  anthracite  coal  and 
wood,  but,  on  tbii  occaaion,  it  ap- 
pears  that  tha  Are  bad  been  urged 
with  quantities  of  wood. 
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77 •  It  would  be  improper  to  leave  this  part  of  oar  subject,  without  calU&i 
attention  to  another  point  in  the  construction  of  boilers,  which  is  to  be 
avoided.  It  is  the  formation  of  small  spaces  intended  to  contain  waterud 
surrounded  by  fire.*  All  experience  has  shown  that  steam  cannot  be 
generated  in  small  tubes  without  driving  out  the  water,  and  these  arrao^- 
ments  are  equivalent  to  tubes;  and  besides  being  liable  to  the  accumolatiee 
of  deposites,  they  are  exposed  to  have  the  water  carried  from  them  anl&$< 
when  under  considerable  pressure.  The  weakness  of  boilers  of  tbe§f 
irregular  forms  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

78.  9,nd, — Material  and  manufacture.  As  early  as  1818  a  Coromittef^ 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  on  the  authority  of  practical  and  scientif: 
men  whom  they  examined,  recommended  the  disuse  of  cast-iron  asa  mateni 
for  steam-boilers.  This  material  has  now  so  generally  been  abandoned,  fbr 
this  purpose,  that  remarks  upon  its  defects  are  not  necessary.  Even  tnc 
cast-iron  heads  for  boilers  which  were  used  a  few  years  since  od  i-^^ 
Mississippi  are,  the  Committee  believe,  now  giving  place  to  wrought-irae 
ones.  The  materials  in  common  use  for  steam  boilers  are  w rough t-i roa  aal 
copper. 

79.  The  Committee  have  made,  by  the  arrangement  stated  in  theprefKt 
to  the  first  part  of  their  report,  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  tt* 
strength  of  the  different  varieties  of  wrought-iron  and  copper,  roanufacture)! 
for  steam  boilers  in  the  United  States.  These  experiments  they  hoped  i 
have  presented  before  making  this  report,  but  circumstances  not  ne« 
necessary  to  be  made  public,  have  prevented  them  from  doing  so,  and  ihej 
deem  it  inexpedient  longer  to  delay  on  this  account.  Thej  must  refer. 
therefore,  to  a  report,  specially  upon  this  subject,  for  a  complete  develop- 
ment of  their  views,  as  well  as  for  information  in  regard  to  the  proper 
thicknesses  for  steam-boilers,  working  under  different  pressures.  Thej 
ought,  however,  to  remark  here,  that  the  views  usually  entertained  of  the 
importance  of  working  iron,  have  been  entirely  confirmed  by  them.  Tie 
ultimate  strength  of  a  bar,  or  sheet  of  iron  coinciding;  more  nearly  witb 
the  strength  which  the  whole  bar  exerts  to  prevent  a  first  fracture,  or  ik 
bar  or  sheet  being  rendered  more  uniformly  strong,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  for  use  in  the  construction  of  steam-boilers,  the  more  it  is  workei!. 
Iron  which  has  been  heated  nearly  to  redness  has  its  tenacity  permsoenrK 
injured,  being  affected,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  copper,  the  weaknes! 
of  which  in  such  a  case  has  long  been  well  established.! 

80.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  strength  of  boilers  may  be  dimiQ- 
ished  by  constant  and  often  unequal  pressure,  by  which  the  matenit  i> 
injured  so  far  as  to  give  way  under  a  less  strain,  than  that  which  it  mij 
once  have  borne.|  By  ordinary  wear,  from  oxidation,  &c.  their  strength 
is  necessarily  much  impaired. 

81.  When  saltwater,  or  spring  water  highly  charged  with  saline  Dsat- 
ter,  is  used  to  feed  boilers,  iron  is  very  rapidly  acted  on,  and  extreme  care 

*  Ewbtnk  on  the  explosion  of  the  boilers  of  the  steamboat  New  England,  io^- 
Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  S92»  S93. 

f  On  both  these  points  see  also  the  remarks  of  Mr.  lister  in  Replies  to  Circslarp  &c 
No.  XVII.  where  the  fact  is  stated  both  in  regard  to  iron  and  copper,  as  naultiogfro?. 
his  ownexperience. 

i  See  Replies  to  Circular,  &c.  Nos.  II.  and  XII.  Col.  S.  H.  Long  and  T.  Btkeweil 
Esq.;  also  evidence  of  Mr.  Bramah  before  Com.  of  Uouse  of  Commonib  ^^^^i  l^** 
collection. 
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should  be  used  id  frequently  cleansing  tbem.*  Careful  owners  would  resort 
to  more  frequent  proof  by  the  forcing  pump  than  in  other  cases.  This 
would  serve  to  detect  corrosion  in  particular  spots,  to  which  the  material  is 
so  liable.  Copper  boilers  not  being  similarly  acted  on,  are  more  safe  in 
such  situations,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  iron  may  not  be 
safely  used,  with  due  precaution. 

82.  Instances  of  dangerous  defects  in  construction,  or  arising  from  use, 
in  boilers  are  but  too  well  attested.  The  awful  explosion  on  board  the 
steamboat  Helen  McGregor,t  by  which  more  than  thirty  persons  lost  their 
lives,  took  effect  by  forcing  off*  the  cast-iron  head  of  a  wrooght-iron  boiler, 
throwing  the  boiler  in  the  opposite  direction:  the  head  was  known  to  be 
cracked,  before  the  explosion  occurred.  It  is  not  clearly  made  out  whether 
this  result  was  produced  by  a  gradual  increase  of  pressure,^  or  by  the 
return  to  its  level  of  the  boat;  which  had  been  careened  by  stopping  at  a 
landing  place.  The  steam  was  not  let  into  the  cylinder  to  propel  the 
engine,  when  the  explosion  happened.  The  boiler  was  one  of  six  con- 
nected t)oilers  of  three  feet  diameter.  A  cast-iron  head  should  never,  be 
united  to  a  wrought*iron  boiler  with  flue8,§  since,  independently  of  the 
defects  to  which  the  metal  is  liable,  the  inequality  of  expansion  is  very 
likely  to  crack  it.|| 

83.  A  defect  in  a  wrought-iron  boiler  head,  was  detected,  by  one  of  our 
correspondents,  which  we  are  surprised  that  any  boiler  maker  should  have 
allowed  to  pass.  In  turning  the  flanches  by  which  the  head  is  riveted  to 
the  cylinder,  the  iron  was  turned  so  sharply,  as  to  crack  it  more  than  half- 
way through.  This  was  one  of  four  boiler  heads  belonging  to  the  same  set, 
found  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Benton  to  be  unsound.  They  could  not  have  stood 
proving.ir 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  repairs  to  the  boiler  of  the  Caledonia 
were  improperly  made,**  an  iron  plate  having  been  fastened  upon  the 
boiler  with  copper  rivets:  this  seems,  at  least  in  part,  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  accident  which  subsequently  occurred. 

84.  The  idea  seems  former l^tt  to  have  been  entertained  that  dangerous 
explosions  could  not  occur  in  wrought-iron  boilers,  which  were  merely 
rent  without  doing  injury.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  contradicts  the  idea.  Wrought- 
iron  may  even  be  separated  into  fragments,  but  the  great  source  of  danger 
is  in  the  escape  of  the  hot  water,  which,  with  the  steam  generated  by  it, 
produces  death  in  one  of  its  most  painful  forms. 

85.  Steam-boilers  should  not  only  be  proved  when  originally  made,  but 

*  An  instructive  description  of  the  action  of  salt  water  on  iron  will  be  found  in  the 
evideQce  of  r'rofessor  Faraday  before  the  Com.  H.  Commons  of  Eng.  on  steam  navi- 
gation, 1822. 

t  Nos.  111.,  IV.  and  XXI.  of  Replies,  &c. 

*  Heplies  to  Circular,  No.  IV. 

%  See  also  explosion  of  Atlas,  Replies,  &c.  No.  VIII.,  and  No.  XXI.,  Car  of  Com 
mcrce.  No.  XXI. 

I  Evidence  of  John  Taylor,  Esq.  before  Com.  of  House  of  Commons.    A  cast-iron 

boiler  head  affixed  in  his  shops  to  a  wrought-iron  boiler  and  originally  proved  with  a 

pressare  of  100  lbs.  cracked  by  heat  when  only  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  steam  of 
20  lbs. 

1  No.  VIII.  Replies,  &c.     Boilers  of  Tallv-ho  Steamboat. 

••  Replies,  &c.  Nos,  V.,  VI.,  VII,  VIII.,  XXI. 

tt  Evidence  before  Com.  of  House  of  Commons.    Dodd's  Collection. 
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from  time  to  time*  to  guard  against  their  gradual  wear^or  accidental  tnjirj; 
and  especiallj  after  every  important  repair  made  to  them.  Id  the  interr^ 
care  must  be  secured  bj  other  means.  These  proofs  have  been  rea»' 
mended  bj  most  of  our  valued  correspondents. 

86.  In  the  attachment  of  sheets  of  metal  to  each  other  to  form  bo'ilen, 
and  in  the  fixing  of  heads  to  boilers,  constructors  appear  to  have  lost  fi^l 
of  the  fact  that  the  metal  which  is  taken  out  for  the  rivet  holes  weakeca 
the  sheet)  and  that  material Ij.  In  examining  cases  of  explosion  froa 
direct  pressure,  and  where  no  undue  heating  or  special  v?eakneas  has  ifd 
to  the  result,  the  lines  of  rivets  appear  to  determine  the  direction  of  t^ 
first  fracture.*  A  very  neat  example  of  this  was  given  in  the  burstio*^ 
an  iron  cylinder  in  the  experiments  of  the  Coromittee.t  The  bead  of  \k 
cylinder  was  forced  off,  carrying  with  it  the  metal  which  projected  bejosc 
the  line  of  rivets.  The  rivet-holes  had  cut  out  rather  more  than  half  of  ttt 
circumference  of  the  metal  forming  the  convex  surface,  along  the  ciru 
passing  through  the  centres  of  the  rivet-holes,  and  thus  had  made  ttx 
strength  of  the  convex  surface  to  resist  rupture  in  a  direction  perpendicaiir 
to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  less  than  its  strength  to  resist  a  rupture  io  tk 
direction  of  the  axis.:t 

Sr*  The  exposure  of  joints,  formed  by  the  junction  of  boiler  plates,  u 
tbe  fire,  may  be  mentioned  as  liable  to  produce  very  rapid  wear.  The  beit 
is  not  conducted  off*  as  rapidly  as  by  the  other  parts  of  the  boiler,  and  tbc 
lower  sheet  is  exposed  to  rapid  oxidation. 

88.  3rd. — Appendages  to  the  boiler.  Of  these  the  principal  ones  bt^ 
already  been  made  the  subject  of  remark,  and  recommendation  by  tke 
Committee.  The  forcing  pump,  as  one  of  the  most  important,  deserve: 
further  notice  in  this  place.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  recommend  anj  par- 
ticular form  of  this  pump,  especially  as  the  Committee  believe  that  (^^ 
commonly  in  use  to  be  entirely  adequate  to  all  its  objects.  Theyotj 
remark,  however,  that  they  consider  several  valves  between  the  sapp^7 
reservoir  and  the  pump,  and  also  between  the  pump  and  boiler,  as  of  tbc 
greatest  iniportance.  They  would  further  recommend  to  be  placed  od  tbe 
eduction  pipe  a  cock  similar  to  that  used  in  locomotive  engines.  A  ra/ 
and  handle  connected  with  this  should  be  placed  in  a  convenient  position 
for  the  engine-man  to  ascertain,  by  turning  the  cock,  if  the  pump  is  >£ 
action.  Although  this  apparatus  cannot  dispense  with  due  attention  n 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  level  of  the  water  within  a  boiler,  it  nav  givt 
notice  of  a  defective  supply,  in  time  to  apply  a  preventive,  instead  of  < 
remedy. 

89.  The  Committee  consider  that  their  remarks  already  made  in  reli* 
tion  to  the  mode  of  applying  heat  to  a  boiler  have  been  sufficient.  Thej 
do  not  see  that  the  use  of  a  fusible  metal  or  fluid  bath  can  be  applicable,  u) 
practice,  to  the  heating  of  a  steam  boiler,  or  would,  if  applicable,  realize  the 
advantages  which  have  been  claimed  for  them. 

The  recommendations  embodied  in  the  present  division  of  the  sub/ecf 
will  be  found  carried  out  by  the  suggestion  of  appropriate  enactments  io 
the  project  ot  a  law  which  is  appended  to  this  Report. 

•  Ewbank  on  the  Explosion  of  the  Boilers  of  tbe  New  England  Steambott  i^- 
Frank.  Inst.,  toI.  ziii.  p.  293. 

\  Report  of  Committee  on  Explosions.  Part  1,  p.  67.  Jour.  Frank.  loit.  vol  xW' 
p.  224. 

%  With  an  equal  thickness  of  metal  the  strength  in  the  former  case  would  bsfe  beo 
double  that  in  the  latter. 
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90.  IV.  CareUssneeSf  or  ignorance^  of  those  inirusted  toUh  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  steam-engine. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  fact  once  known  that  the  en^neer  or  fire- 
maOf  YfUOf  from  carelessness,  or  other  cause,  allows  a  boiler  under  his 
charge  to  explode,  is  in  almost  eyery  case  the  first  victim  of  the  disaster, 
would  produce  care  in  those  intrusted  with  the  engine.  But  experience 
shows  that  this  is  not  so;  and  the  Committee,  in  proposing  remedies,  do 
but  the  duty  which  has  been  confided  to  them,  and  prored  indispensable  bj 
examples,  not  to  be  mistaken  or  disregarded. 

91.  Familiaritj  with  anj  sort  of  danger  is  so  sure  to  produce  callous- 
ness to  it,  and  due  caution  is  so  apt  to  be  considered  as  timidity^  that  a 
tendency  to  carelessness  must  be  considered  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  situation  of  an  engineer,  or  fireman.  The  subject  of  the  causes  of 
explosions  in  steam-boilers  has  been  so  little  investigated,  that  men  well 
versed  in  general  science  might  be  excused  for  ignorance  of  it,  and  steam* 
engineers  should  not  therefore  be  too  harshly  or  hastily  blamed  for  what 
is  incident  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  rather  than  the  fault  of  the  pro* 
fession.  The  fact  of  carelessness  or  ignorance  has  however  been  so  much 
insisted  upon  by  our  correspondents*  that  it  must  be  assumed,  and  endea- 
vours made  to  apply  a  remedy. 

9^.  In  the  present  state  of  general  education  in  our  country  it  would 
obviously  be  impracticable  to  insist  that  firemen,  or  even  steam-engineers, 
should  be  versed  in  the  scientific  principles,  which  regulate  the  use  of 
steam.  The  public  have,  however,  a  right  to  expect  from  employers,  that 
their  agents,  who  are  intrusted  with  human  life,  should  have  a  thorough 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  steam-engine,  and  to  demand  that  those 
who  have  information  of  the  sources  of  danger,  should  lay  down  plain  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  been  referred  to.  As  a  guard  against 
carelessness,  the  public  have  further  a  right  to  expect  from  the  higher 
authorities,  beginning  with  the  chief  engineers,  and  rising  to  the  captains 
of  steamboats  and  masters  of  shops,  that  they  should  exert  all  the  moral 
Influence  which  vigilance  can  produce.  And  from  the  law,  that  it  should 
constrain  all  these,  by  appropriate  penalties,  to  the  discharge  of  their 
responsible  duties. 

This  view  the  Committee  have  carried  out  in  the  project  of  a  law  which 
accompanies  their  report. 

93.  y.  Cases  of  collapse  from  a  partial  vacuum  toithin  a  boiler,  or  its 
flues. 

These  cases  are  so  little  applicable  in  the  state  of  the  steam  engine  in 
this  country,  that  the  Committee  have  postponed  their  discussion  until  the 
last. 

It  is  certain  that  the  boiler  of  a  high  pressure  engine  of  proper  strength 
for  ordinary  purposes,  would  also  be  able  to  sustain  the  action  resultmg 
from  even  the  sudden  formation  of  a  vacuum  within  it  Low  pressure 
boilers  have  been  crushed  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  when  a  vacuum 
has  been  formed  within.t  These  accidents  are  effectually  guarded  against, 
as  far  as  experience  has  shown,  by  a  valve  opening  inwards  with  which 
Watt*s  boilers  were  provided. 

94.  A  case  of  explosion  at  the  Mold  Mines,  in  Flintshire,  which  has 

•  Replies  to  Circular,  8cc  Nos.  HI.,  \UU  IX.,  XVII.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXI.,  XXIIL, 
XXVIII.    Alto,  Remarks  by  •'an  Engineer,"  Pbilos.  Mag.  vol.  i.  &c.  Sec. 

f  Arago  on  Exploaioni.  Annoaire  du  Bureau  des  Long.  1830,Jpp.  148, 169  and  170, 
also  Jouro.  Frank.  Init.,  voL  v.  pp.  404  and  413. 
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been  circnmstantiallj  detailed  by  John  Tajlor,  Esq.,*  seems  to  pniTe  that 
a  rarefaction  produced  in  the  interior  flues  of  a  high  pressure  en^ioe,  rntj 
determine  an  explosion  of  the  most  violent  description*  The  boiler  «hic\i 
exploded,  belonged  to  a  set  of  three,  feeding  the  same  engine.  The  fael 
used  was  bituminous  coal.  The  furnace  doors  of  all  three  of  the  boilen 
had  been  opened  and  the  dampers  of  two  had  been  closed,  when  a  gust  of 
flame  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  of  these  latter,  acd 
was  immediately  followed  by  an  explosion.  The  interior  flue  of  this  boiler 
was  flattened  from  the  sides,  the  flue  and  shell  of  the  boiler  remaioifif 
in  their  places,  and  the  safety  valve  upon  the  latter  not  being  iojared.  Mr. 
Taylor  states  it  as  probable,  that  the  steam  pressure  at  the  tiaie  of  this  ac- 
cident did  not  exceed  thirty  pounds,  and  that  the  water  was  at  its  propa 
height.  He  assigns  as  the  probable  cause  which  determined  the  collapse 
of  the  flue,  the  ignition  of  a  mixture  of  gas  from  the  coal  with  atmospherk 
air,  the  contents  of  the  furnace  not  being  carried  up  the  chimney  on  ac- 
count of  the  closing  of  the  damper,  by  which  a  partial  vacuum  was  pre* 
duced.  If  the  strength  of  the  flue  was  but  little  more  than  sufficient  to 
resist  a  steam  pressure  of  thirty  pounds,  it  is  plain  that  the  cause  assigDcd 
is  adequate  to  have  produced  the  effect.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  testimony  of  the  fireman  who  escaped  injury  by  the  explosion, and 
who.  would  have  been  subjected  to  all  the  blame  of  the  accident,  if  aoj 
attached,  his  comrades  having  been  killed,  is  of  that  kind  which  induces  a 
doubt,  whether  the  steam  pressure  and  height  of  water,  were  exactly  u 
stated. 

The  accident,  however,  suggests  the  precaution  as  necessary  with  coti. 
and  with  some  kinds  of  wood,  not  to  close  a  damper  soon  after  fresh  fuel 
has  been  added;  if  the  furnace  is  within  the  boiler,  the  injurious  effects 
may  be  very  serious,  even  more  so  than  in  the  cases  already  referred  to, 
where  the  furnace  is  not  so  placed. 

95.  That  a  vacuum  can  occur  within  a  steam-boiler  which  is  in  actioD, 
as  has  been  propounded  within  a  few  years  past,  is  a  supposition  too  pal- 
pably contradicted  by  the  facts  of  the  case  to  require  any  examination 
here. 

96.  YI.  Having  closed  the  subject  of  the  means  of  preventing  explosions 
in  steam  boilers,  the  committee  have  yet  to  consider  whether  U  is  possibli 
to  provide  protection  against  their  effects  when  they  occur. 

The  very  respectable  scientific  and  practical  men  who  have  at  different 
times  drawn  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  matter,  give  undoubted  au- 
thority to  the  suggestion.  The  means  proposed  are,  by  carrying  the  pas- 
sengers in  a  separate  boat  from  the  engine,  or  by  placing  the  boilers  on  the 
guards  of  the  boat,  and  separating  them  from  the  parts  occlipied  by  the 
passengers,  by  a  suitable  bulwark. 

9T.  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  plans,  it  has  been  attempted,  and  for 
want  of  sufficient  patronage  by  the  public,  has  been  laid  aside.  Public 
opinion  seems  to  set  strongly  towards  precautions  which  shall  render  the 
engine  safe,  without  crippling  its  power  of  giving  speed. 

98.  The  larger  steamboats  on  our  Atlantic  waters  have  generally  the 
boilers  upon  the  guards,!  but  withoot  any  obstruction  between  them  and 

*  On  the  accidents  incident  to  steam  boilers.  Philos.  Mag.  vol.  I.  ice  also  remarks 
upon  the  same  by  "a  practical  engineer,"  and  by  W.  J.  Henwood,  in  the  same  roluoie. 

j-  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  a  boat  in  which  the  boilers  are  placed  upon  the  guards 
has  been  put  in  operation  upon  the  Mississippi.  This  we  trust  is  only  the  first  of  masj 
^f  this  kind  to  be  hereafter  constructed. 
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:he  inner  parts  of  the  boat.  This  affvirds  but  a  partial  security,  dimioishing 
Yrobablj  the  extent,  but  not  preventing,  the  destruction  of  human  life.  That 
L  bulwark  of  sufficient  strength  to  protect  against  explosion,  without  adding 
too  much  to  the  weight  of  the  boat,  can  be  devised,  the  Committee  are  not 
prepared  to  assert  positively,  though  they  believe  that  it  could. 

99.  Their  views  incline  entirely  to  the  protection  of  the  hands,  as  well 
fts  passengers  by  rendering  the  boiler  safe,  and  they  fully  believe  that  this 
may  be  done  without  incumbering  the  boats  now  in  use,  or  requiring*  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  an  entire  change  of  structure  in  the  engine. 

They  have,  however,  to  meet  opinions  which  they  hold  in  so  much  re- 
spect, introduced  a  clause  in  the  proposed  bill,  annexed  to  this  report,  by 
which  a  bounty  is,  in  fact,  offered  upon  a  boat  constructed  with  suitable 
bulwarks  between  the  interior  part  and  the  boiler. 

100.  The  Committee  having  now  completed  their  examination  of  the 
causes  of  explosion,  with  their  preventives,  as  far  as  they  are  informed  upon 
the  subject,  and  made  all  the  recommendations,  which  this  examination  has 
suggested  to  them,  refer  to  the  accompanying  project  of  a  law  for  the  regu- 
lations of  the  boilers  and  engines  of  steam-vessels,  for  the  means  of  carry- 
ing the  more  important  of  these  suggestions  into  effect. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  refer  only  to  the  means  of  preventing  the 
explosions  of  boilers  of  steamboats,  or  of  affording  protection  against  their 
effects.  With  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  navigation  oi*  police  of  the 
boats,  however  important*  this  Committee  do  not  feel  warranted  in  inter- 
fering. They  believe  that  the  experience  necessary  to  frame  such  regula- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  appropriate  Committees  of  Congress,  upon  whose 
attention  they  would  respectfully  urge  the  annexed  provisions  relating  to 
the  engine. 

That  such  an  enactment  will  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  public,  with- 
out interfering  injuriously  with  those  interested  in  the  navigation  by  steam 
or  in  the  manufacture  of  the  steam-engine,  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this 
Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

In  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Committee,  by 

ALEX.  DALLAS  BACHE, 
Chairman  of  the  Com.  on  Explosions,  &c. 
Presented  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  approved,  September 
2l8t,  1836. 

M.  W.  BALDWIN, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
William  Hamilton,  Actuary. 

A  BILL 
For  the  regulation  of  the  Boilers  and  Engines  of  vessels  propelled  in  the 

whole  or  in  part  by  steam*^ 
TABLE    OF    CONTENTS. 
Bbot.  1.  Requires  an  enrolment,  and  license  of  navigation. 
3.  Provides  a  penaltjr  for  navigating  without  a  license. 

3.  Requires  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  boilers  and  machinery^  and  de- 
fines his  duties,  &c. 

*  The  sections  of  this  bill  which  are  taken  from  thst  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ntvsl  AfTsirs,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  at  the  session  of  1835-6,  are  mar^  ' 
by  s  note  of  reference  to  the  sections  of  the  latter. 
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4b  Bequiret  a  certificate  to  the  inspector  from  tlie  owner  or  aatfler  of  • 

boat,  of  the  pressure  of  the  steam  intended  to  be  used. 

5.  Makes  proTisiops  intended  to  secure  the  safety  of  boilera. 

Abt.  1.  Requires  two  safetjr-valrcs. 

3.  Provides  for  the  graduation  of  the  first. 

3.  Fixe*  the  maximum  pressure  to  be  allowed  upon  it- 

4.  Provides  for  the  regulstion  of  the  second. 

5.  Requires  the  second  to  be  inclosed  so  as  not  to  be  aooeaible  czeeft 

by  the  captain  of  the  boat. 

6.  Puts  the  second  under  the  control  of  the  captain  of  the  boat. 

7.  Regulates  the  least  rise  to  be  given  to  the  lock-up  valve. 

8.  Directs  the  form  of  the  lever  of  the  valve. 

9.  Provides  for  each  two  small  cylinder  boilers^  one  set  of  safctr- 

valves* 

10.  Requires  a  mercurial-gauge  for  low-pressure  boilers^  and  prescribcf 

its  arrangement. 

11.  Provides  that  it  shall  be  open  to  examination  by  passengers. 

12.  Requires  a  fusible  metal  apparatus  to  be  attached  to  every  boikr. 

13.  Directs  the  fusible  metal  to  be  inclosed. 

14.  Provides  for  its  not  being  tampered  with. 

15.  Inspector  to  compound  Uie  fusible  metal. 

16.  Prescribes  the  composition  of  the  fusible  metaL 

6.  Requires  an  examination  into  the  fulfilment  of  the  foregoing  provisions,  br 

the  inspector,  previous  to  giving  certificates. 

7.  Penalties  for  interfering  in  any  way  with  any  part  of  the  apparatus  proTided 

for  the  safety  of  the  boiler. 

8.  Prohibits  more  than  two  contiguous  boilers  to  be  connected  by  a  waCo> 

pipe. 

9.  Penalties  for  the  bursting  of  a  boiler  caused  by  a  deposits. 

10.  Prohibiu  boilers  in  which  the  metal  is  exposed  to  heat  without  being  in  cat- 

tact  with  water. 

11.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  boilers,  6e.  required  of  the  inspector.  Profl6 

directed  and  proof-pressure  prescribed.     Certificates  to  be  given  by  tfae 
insjpector  to  be  posted  np  under  penalties  prsscribed.    Fees  of  inspcdflc- 
13.  Proofs,  &C.  to  be  made  every  six  months.      Circomstances  under  which  i 
license  may  be  forfeited. 

13.  Requires  the  pumps  for  supplying  the  boilers  with  water  to  be  keptatwttk, 

when  a  boat  is  stopped  for  a  temporary  purpose.    Penalty  prescribed. 

14.  Qualifications  for  the  office  of  inspector  Isid  down. 

15.  Penalties  for  explosions  when  the  master  or  engineer  is  engaged  in  gambliif. 

or  is  intoxicated.     Also  from  racing,  &c. 

16.  A  neglect  to  obtain  or  renew  certificates  as  prescribed,  to  bar  from  ths  ^ 

covery  of  a  claim  for  freight  or  insurance.     Owners  of  boats  to  be  in  sncb 
cases  responsible  for  loss,  or  damage,  by  explosions. 

17.  Penalties  in  case  of  explosion  when  the  captain,  &c.,  has  neglected  to  ban 

the  required  inspections  made  and  certificates  issued. 

18.  Provides  a  bounty  for  boats  with  boilers  on  the  guards,  and  suitable  {Nii* 

warks  between  them  and  the  interior  of  the  boat. 

19.  Inspector  to  be  dismissed  in  case  of  making  &lse  certificates,  fce. 

20.  Provides  for  the  recovery  of  fines,  &c.     Proviso,  that  suits  must  be  ia^ 

tnted  within  two  years  af\er  the  olTence  has  occurred. 

Sectioh  1.«— £s  t7  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  R^reaeniaiivo 
of  the  United  States  of  America^  in  Congress  assembled^  That  it  shall  be  tbc 
daty  of  all  owners  or  steamboats,  or  vessels  propelled  Id  the  whole,  or  io 
part  by  steam,  on  or  before  the  ^— •  day  of——,  one  tboosand  eight  hoD- 
dred  and  ;  to  make  a  new  enrolment  of  the  same  under  the  existiog: 

laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  take  oat  from  the  collector  or  sarvejor  ot 
the  port,  as  the  case  may  be,  where  such  steamboat  or  vessel  is  enrolledft 

*  Sectl  of  the  bill  reported  in  Senate  U.  S. 
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ty-Talve  or  Talvefi,  or  render  ineffective  said  mercnrial-gange  or  gauges,  by 
pla^ging  ap  or  stopping  off,  or  in  any  other  manner  preventing  their  action, 
or  shall 'in  any  manner,  impair,  or  interfere,  with  the  usefulness  of  said 
Fusible  metal  apparatus,  shall  for  every  offence  be  subject  to  the  penalty 
of  ■  dollars,  and  to  an  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  not 
to  exceed  ,  and  in  case  of  accident  to  said  steam-boiler,  resulting  from 
said  offence,  by  which  life  is  lost,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  and  punished  according  to  law  for  said  offence. 

Sec.  8. — jind  be  it  further  enacted^  That  not  more  than  two  boilers  of  a 
boat,  or  vessel,  propelled  in  the  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  and  those  imme- 
diately contiguous,  shall  have  connected  water  pipes,  nor  shall  the  ^license 
heretofore  provided  for,  be  issued  until  the  inspector  has  satisfied  himself, 
and  has  certified,  that  the  provision  of  this  section  is  complied  with. 

Sec.  9,^-Jind  be  it  further  enac/e(i,That  for  each  and  every  bursting  of  the 
boiler  of  a  steamboat  or  vessel  propelled  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  by  steam, 
^vhich  shall  occur  from  a  deposite  of  sedimentary  matter  within  a  boiler,  the 

master  of  said  vebsel,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of dollars;  and  that  in 

case  life  shall  be  lost  by  the  same,  he  shall  de  deemed  to  have  been  guilty 
of  manslaughter,  and  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution  accordingly. 

Seo.  lO.'-'Jind  be  it  further  enacted^  That  no  boat  or  vessel  propelled  in 
the  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  shall  be  licensed  until  the  inspector  has  cer- 
tified on  examination,  that  no  part  of  the  boiler  of  said  boat  is,  ordinarily,  di- 
rectly exposed  to  flame,  or  to  heated  air  from  the  draught,  without  the  im- 
mediate contact  of  water. 

Sec.  ll^^Jtnd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
person  who  shall  be  called  upon  to  inspect  the  boilers  and  machinery  of 
any  steamboat  or  vessel,  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  care- 
fully, fully,  and  thoroughly,  to  inspect  and  examine  the  engine  and  ma- 
chinery of  said  boat  or  vessel,  and  to  state  his  opinion  of  their  soundness: 
and  he  shall,  moreover,  provide  himself  with  a  suitable  hydraulic  pump, 
and,  at*ter  examining  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  boiler,  or  boilers, 
of  said  boat,  or  vessel,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  test  the  strength  and  sound- 
ness of  said  boiler,  or  boilers,  by  applying  to  the  same  a  hydraulic  pres- 
sure equal  to  three  times  the  certified  pressure  which  the  boilers  are  to 
carry  in  steam;  and  if  he  shall  be  of  opinion,  after  such  examination  and 
est,  that  the  said  machinery  and  boilers  are  sound  and  fit  for  use,  he  shall 
deliver  to  the  owner  or  master  of  said  vessel  or  boat,  duplicate  certificates 
to  that  effect,  stating  therein  the  age  of  said  boilers,  and  the  pressure  of 
steam  which  may  be  carried  by  them,  and  which  shall  in  no  case  exceed 
one-third  part  of  the  proof-pressure,  one  of  which  certificates  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  master  or  owner,  to  deliver  to  the  collector  or  surveyor  of  the 
port,  whenever  he  shall  apply  for  license  or  for  renewal  of  license:  the 

other  he  shall,  under  a  penalty  of hundred  dollars  for  every  day  that 

be  shall  neglect  so  to  do  while  the  boat  is  running,  cause  to  be  posted  up 
and  kept  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  boat  or  vessel,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public;  and  for  each  and  every  inspection  of  the  said  machinery, 
and  inspection  and  test  of  the  said  boiler  or  boilers,  the  said  inspector  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  by  the  owner  or  master  thereof,  and  before  the  de- 
livery of  said  certificates,  the  sum  of doHars. 

Sec  12.t— j^n^  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

^  See.  5  of  the  bill  reported  in  the  Senate  of  U.  8.  with  slight  verbal  changea. 
f  From  Sec.  6  of  the  law  reported  in  the  Senate  of  U.  S.,  the  period  for  makingthe 
iospcctions  of  the  boilers,  &Cm  is  bei%  proposed  to  be  extended  to  aix  months. 
Vol.  XVIIi.— No.  6.— December,  1836.  32 
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owners  or  maatera  of  said  boats  or  vessels,  to  caose  the  examinatloo  of  the 
machiDerj,  and  the  examination  and  test  of  the  boilers,  as  proTided  in  the 
sections  of  this  act,  to  be  made,  at  least,  once  in  every  six  months;  and  to 
deliver  to  the  collector  or  surveyor  of  the  port  where  such  boat  or  vessel, 
has  been  enrolled  or  licensed,  the  certiticate  of  such  inspection;  and  od 
failure  thereof,  he  or  they,  shall  forfeit  the  license  granted  to  such  boat  or 
jessel,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty  as  though  he  had  ma  the  said 
Doat  or  vessel,  without  having  obtained  such  license. 

Sec  13.*— jtfncf  he  it  further  enacted^  That  whenever  the  master  of  any 
boat,  or  vessel,  or  the  person,  or  persons,  charged  with  the  navigating  said 
boat  or  vessel  which  is  propelled  in  the  whole  or  in  part  by  8team«  shall 
stop  the  motion,  or  headway,  of  said  boat,  or  vessel;  or  the  said  boat  or 
vessel,  shall  be  stopped  for  the  purpose  of  discharging,  or  taking  in  cargo, 
fuel,  or  passengers;  he,  or  they,  shall  keep  the  engine  of  said  boat,  or  ve^ 
sel,  in  motion  sufficient  to  work  the  pump,  and  gi?e  the  necessary  supply  of 
water,  under  the  penalty  of  dollars  for  each  and  every  offence  in  ne- 

glecting or  violating  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

Sec  14.t— jtfnd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  no  other  than  a  practical  me- 
chanic who  shall  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  upwards,  shall  have 
served  two  years  in  a  steam  engine  factory,  or  general  machine  making  esta- 
blishment, and  who  shall  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  working  of  ao 
engine,  and  shall  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of  steady  habits,  shall  be 
employed  as  an  engineer  on  board  of  any  boat  or  vessel  propelled  in  whote 
or  in  part  by  steam,  provided  that  for  every  violation  of  this  section,  the 

owners  or  master  of  said  boat  or  vessel  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 

dollars. 

See.  15.]: — Jind  be  it  further  enacted^  That  for  every  explosion  which  shall 
happen  from  any  cause  whilst  the  captain,  master,  or  engineer  shall  be  eo- 
gaged  in  gambUng,  or  attending  to  any  game  of  chance,  or  hazard,  or  shall 
be  intoxicated,  or  which  shall  happen  from  racing,  or  from  carrying  higher 
steam  than  the  quantity  authorized  by  the  certificate,  the  owner  of  such 
steamboat,  or  vessel,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  provided  for  in  the 
sixteenth  section  of  this  act;  and  the  captain,  master,  or  engineer  shall  be 
respectively  subject  to  the  penalties  hereafter  provided  in  the  seventeeotb 
section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  16.  § — And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  any  owner  or  master,  of  anj 
steamboat,  or  vessel  propelled  in  the  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  ivho  shall 
fail  to  obtain  ,or  neglect  to  renew,  the  certificates  of  examination  hereinbe- 
fore provided  for  in  the  several  sections  of  this  act,  shall  be  barred  from  the 
recovery  of  any  claim  for  freight  or  insurance  that  may  accrue  when 
u'itbout  said  certificate,  and  should  any  loss  or  damage  to  property,  or  ia* 
jury  to  persons,  in  such  case  occur  in  consequence  ot  the  breaking  of  any 
part  of  the  machinery,  or  bursting  of  the  boiler  or  boilers,  the  owner  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  full  amount  of  said  loss,  damage,  or  injury. 

Sec.  17.  II — And  be  it  further  enaetedj  That  the  captain  or  master  of  aoy 
boat  or  vessel  propelled  in  the  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  which  may  not 

*  From  Sec.  7  of  the  bill  reported  in  the  Senate,  &c. 

f  The  Committee  propose  this  section  as  a  substitute  for  the  16th  sectioo  of  the  bill 
reported  in  the  Senate.  That  aection  requiring  an  examination  of  cagineeis  by  the 
inspectors. 

i  From  Sec.  13th  of  the  bill  reported,  &c. 

§  From  Sec.  11th  of  the  bill.  Ice. 

I  From  Sec.  12  of  the  bill,  &c« 
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have  been  examined,  and  obtained  the  certificates  required  by  the  seferal 
sections  of  this  act,  shall  in  the  event  of  loss  or  damage  to  property,  or 
injory  to  persons,  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  any  part  of  the  machinery, 
or  the  bursting  of  the  boiler,  or  boilers,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
«— ^-  nor  more  than  — ^^—  dollars,  and  an  imprisonment  of  not  less  than 

,  nor  more  than ;  and  that  in  event  of  loss  of  life  being  the 

result  of  such  accident,  then  said  captain,  or  master,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  manslaughter. 

Sec.  18. — Jind  be  it  further  enacted^  That  any  boat  or  vessel  propelled 
in  the  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  which  shall  have  its  boilers  upon  the 
g-nards  of  the  boat,  and  shall  have  between  them,  and  the  interior  of  the 
boat,  or  vessel,  a  sufficient  bulwark  of  timber,  or  other  suitable  material, 
so  that  passengers  shall  be  protected  effectually  from  injury  in  the  event  of 
explosion,  shall  be,  on  a  certificate  to  the  foregoing  effect  from  the  inspect 
tor  heretofore  provided,  exempted  from  the  payment  of  fees  for  the  taking 
out  of  the  license  of  navigation,  and  shall  have  remitted  one  half  of  the 
fees  for  proving  and  for  other  purposes  of  precaution  heretofore  provided. 
T*he  fees  remitted  in  such  case  to  be  assumed  and  paid  to  the  respective 
officers  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  19.* — Jind  be  it  further  enaetedy  That  for  any  false  certificate,  or  one 
^iven  without  the  thorough  examination  contemplated  by  this  act,  the  in- 
spector herein  provided  shall  be  dismissed  from  office,  and  fined  not  lessthaa 

'  dollars,  nof  more  than dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  less  than 

,  nor  more  than    ;  and  shall  be  incapable  of  ever  being  re- 
appointed to  said  office. 

Sec.  20.t — Jind  be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  penalties,  fines  and  for- 
feitures imposed  by  this  act,  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  within  the  district,  or  circuit, 
where  the  same  may  have  been  incurred,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States— one  half  for  the  use  of  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

Provided,  That  all  suits,  actions,  or  indictments  instituted,  commenced, 
or  found,  under  this  act,  shall  be  commenced  or  found,  within  two  years 
after  the  offence  has  been  committed,  or  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 


rOR  THK  JOUKlTAt  07  THE  rHAlTKUa'  IHSTITUTK. 

Description  of  a  machine  for  Milling  Coin^  invented  and  introduced  into  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States.     By  Fran&un  Peale. 

For  the  purpose  of  reducing  manual  labour,  and  expediting  the  processes 
of  the  Mint,  I  was  induced,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  year,  to  make 
designs  for  the  construction  of  a  Milling  machine,  to  be  propelled  by  the 
steam  power  ordinarily  employed  in  the  Mint,  a  model  of  which  1  had  the 
honour  to  exhibit  at  one  of  the  late  conversation  meetings  of  the  Institute. 
From  these  designs  and  model,  the  machines  to  which  this  communication 
relates,  have  been  most  satisfactorily  executed  in  the  workshops  of  the 
Mint,  and  are  now  in  full  operation  in  the  coining  department* 

*  Sec  17th  of  bill  reported,  &c 

I  Sec.  18th  of  bill,  &c.,  with  the  addition  of  the  proviso  at  the  close  of  the  section. 
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owners  or  masters  of  said  boats  or  vessels,  to  caase  the  examioatioD  of  the 
machinery,  and  the  examination  and  test  of  the  boilers^  as  provided  in  the 
sections  of  this  act,  to  be  made,  at  least,  once  in  every  six  months;  and  to 
deliver  to  the  collector  or  surveyor  of  the  port  where  such  boat  or  vessel, 
has  been  enrolled  or  licensed,  the  certiticate  of  such  inspection;  and  on 
failure  thereof,  he  or  they,  shall  forfeit  the  license  granted  to  such  boat  or 
vessel,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty  as  though  he  had  run  the  said 
Doat  or  vessel,  without  having  obtained  such  license. 

Ssc.  13.*— -jtfnc/  be  it  further  enacted^  That  whenever  the  master  of  my 
boat,  or  vessel,  or  the  person,  or  persons,  charged  with  the  navigating  said 
boat  or  vessel  which  is  propelled  in  the  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  shall 
stop  the  motion,  or  headway,  of  said  boat«  or  vessel;  or  the  said  boat  or 
vessel,  shall  be  stopped  for  the  purpose  of  discharging,  or  taking  in  cargo, 
fuel,  or  passengers;  he,  or  they,  shall  keep  the  engine  of  said  boat,  or  ves- 
sel, in  motion  sufficient  to  work  the  pump,  and  give  the  necessary  supply  of 
water,  under  the  penalty  of  dollars  for  each  and  every  offence  in  oe- 

glecting  or  violating  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

Sec.  14.t— .^n<i  be  it  further  enactedy  That  no  other  than  a  practical  me- 
chanic who  shall  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  upwards,  shall  have 
served  two  years  in  a  steam  engine  factory,  or  general  machine  making  esta- 
blishment, and  who  shall  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  working  of  ao 
engine,  and  shall  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of  steady  habits,  shall  He 
employed  as  an  engineer  on  board  of  any  boat  or  vessel  propelled  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  steam,  provided  that  for  every  violation  of  this  section,  the 

owners  or  master  of  said  boat  or  vessel  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 

dollars. 

Sec.  l5.l^^And  be  it  further  entKtedj  That  for  every  explosion  which  shall 
happen  from  any  cause  whilst  the  captain,  master,  or  engineer  shall  be  en- 
gaged in  gambhng,  or  attending  to  any  game  of  chance,  or  hazard,  or  shall 
be  intoxicated,  or  which  shall  happen  from  racing,  or  from  carrying  higher 
steam  than  the  quantity  authorized  by  the  certificate,  the  owner  of  sach 
steamboat,  or  vessel,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  provided  for  in  the 
sixteenth  section  of  this  act;  and  the  captain,  master,  or  engineer  shall  be 
respectively  subject  to  the  penalties  hereafter  provided  in  the  seventeenth 
section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  16.  § — And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  any  owner  or  master,  of  any 
steamboat,  or  vessel  propelled  in  the  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  who  shall 
fail  to  obtain  ,or  neglect  to  renew,  the  certificates  of  examination  hereiahe- 
iore  provided  for  in  the  several  sections  of  this  act,  shall  be  barred  from  the 
recovery  of  any  claim  for  freight  or  insurance  that  may  accrue  when 
without  said  certificate,  and  should  any  loss  or  damage  to  property,  or  in> 
jury  to  persons,  in  such  case  occur  in  consequence  ot  the  breaking  of  aoy 
part  of  the  machinery,  or  bursting  of  the  boiler  or  boilers,  the  owner  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  full  amount  of  said  loss,  damage,  or  injury. 

Sec.  17.  II — And  be  it  further  enaeted^  That  the  captain  or  master  of  aoy 
boat  or  vessel  propelled  in  the  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  which  may  oot 

*  From  Sec.  7  of  the  bill  reported  in  the  Senate,  8(C. 

•)-  The  Committee  propose  this  section  as  a  substitute  for  the  16th  seetion  of  the  bill 
reported  in  the  Senate.  That  section  requiring  an  examination  of  CBgineeis  by  Kba 
inspectors. 

^  From  Sec.  13th  of  the  bill  reported,  &c. 

§  From  Sec.  11th  of  the  bill,  kc 

I  From  Sec.  12  of  the  bill,  &c. 
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have  been  examined,  and  obtained  the  certificates  required  by  the  fieteral 
sections  of  this  act,  shall  in  the  event  of  loss  or  damage  to  property,  or 
iDJary  to  persons,  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  any  part  of  the  machinery, 
or  the  bursting  of  the  boiler,  or  boilers,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
-    ■  nor  more  than  —  dollars,  and  an  imprisonment  of  not  less  than 

,  nor  more  than ;  and  that  in  event  of  loss  of  life  being  the 

result  of  such  accident,  then  said  captain,  or  master,  shall  be  adjudged  gailty 
of  manslaughter. 

Sec.  18. — And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  any  boat  or  vessel  propelled 
in  the  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  which  shall  have  its  boilers  upon  the 
guards  of  the  boat,  and  shall  have  between  them,  and  the  interior  of  the 
boat,  or  vessel,  a  sufficient  bulwark  of  timber,  or  other  suitable  material, 
so  that  passengers  shall  be  protected  effectually  from  injury  in  the  event  of 
explosion,  shall  be,  on  a  certificate  to  the  foregoing  effect  from  the  inspec- 
tor heretofore  provided,  exempted  from  the  payment  of  fees  for  the  taking 
out  of  the  license  of  navigation,  and  shall  have  remitted  one  half  of  the 
fees  for  proving  and  for  other  purposes  of  precaution  heretofore  provided. 
The  fees  remitted  in  such  case  to  be  assumed  and  paid  to  the  respective 
officers  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  19.* — And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  for  any  false  certificate,  or  one 
given  without  the  thorough  examination  contemplated  by  this  act,  the  in- 
spector herein  provided  shall  be  dismissed  from  office,  and  fined  not  lessthan 

— — —  dollars,  nof  more  than dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  less  than 

,  Dor  more  than    — ;  and  shall  be  incapable  of  ever  being  re- 
appointed to  said  office. 

Sec.  20.t — And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  penalties,  fines  and  for- 
feitures imposed  by  this  act,  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  within  the  district,  or  circuit, 
where  the  same  may  have  been  incurred,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States— one  half  for  the  use  of  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

Provided,  That  all  suits,  actions,  or  indictments  instituted,  commenced, 
or  found,  under  this  act,  shall  be  commenced  or  found,  within  two  years 
after  the  offence  has  been  committed,  or  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 


T0&  THX  lOVRVAL  OT  TBX  rBAVKLIV  IITBTITUTX. 

Description  of  a  machine  for  Milling  Coin,  invented  and  introduced  into  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States.     By  Frankun  Pcale. 

For  the  purpose  of  reducing  manual  labour,  and  expediting  the  processes 
of  the  Mint,  I  was  induced,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  year,  to  make 
designs  for  the  construction  of  a  Milling  machine,  to  be  propelled  by  the 
steam  power  ordinarily  employed  in  the  Mint,  a  model  of  which  1  had  the 
honour  to  exhibit  at  one  of  the  late  conversation  meetings  of  the  Institute. 
From  these  designs  and  model,  the  machines  to  which  this  communication 
relates,  have  been  most  satisfactorily  executed  in  the  workshops  of  the 
Mint,  and  are  now  in  full  operation  in  the  coining  department. 

*  Sec.  ITth  of  bill  reporttd,  Stc 

t  Sec.  18th  of  bill,  &c.,  with  the  addition  of  the  proviso  at  the  close  of  the  scctioi 
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To  those  who  are  nnacqaalDled  with  Mint  operatioaa,  it  will  be  well  lo 
explain,  that  the  operation  of  milling  hat  for  its  ohjeci,  lo  throw  op  ■  thick- 
eoeii  edffe  upon  the  blankt  ot planchtli,  previoas  to  their  being  struck,  bj 
which  means  a  better  border  can  be  ^iven  to  the  coin,  with  lets  laboar  or 
injary  lo  (he  diea,  it  is  also,  sometiines  employed  lo  impreai  letlen  or  onu- 
meoU  upon  the  edgo  of  the  coin*. 

ELEVATIOS. 


A  cIiHlcal  tripod,  of  cast-iron,  sopporls  the  table  on  which  are  placed  (he 
feeding  tubes  aod  dies;  tfarough  the  centre  of  the  stand  a  Terticil  shaft 
rises  from  the  room  beneath,  on  the  lower  end  of  which  ii  a  policy  and  Hi 
band,  furnished  with  a  clutch  box,  hy  means  of  which,  (noremeot  is  gireo, 
or  arrested,  as  occasion  requires.  A  winch  handle  mny  be  applied  lo  ibe 
hexagonal  top  of  the  axis,  for  the  purpose  of  adjustmeDt,  or  to  propel  lbs 
macbine,  if  required,  by  maDual  force. 


Machine  for  JUilHng  Coin, 
HORIZONTAL  VIEW, 


Upon  the  ceolral  axis  is  a  nheel,  furnighed  with  two  ateel  dies  upon  it 
periphery,  the  leagth  of  each  of  which  correiponds  to  the  circwnference 
of  the  coin  to  be  milled;  and  on  the  trilateral  spaces  of  the  table,  are  firmly 
screwed  blocks  for  the  outside  dies,  furnished  with  the  necessary  adjusting 
screws,  by  means  of  which  the  proper  degree  of  pressure  ia  gl*en.  Upon 
the  aiis  Immediately  above  the  central  wheel,  an  oval  cam,  or  eccentric.  Is 
placed,  for  the  movement  of  the  feeders;  this  cam  is  set  in  time  to  place  the 
blaabg  between  the  dies,  when  the  eilremilies  of  the  Utter  are  opposite  to 
«ach  other.  The  feeders  are  leveri,  moving  on  centree^  placed  on  each  of 
the  three  arms  of  the  gallows  which  supports  the  apper  ends  of  the  axis; 
which  tevera  are  kept  against  ihe  cam  by  spiral  springs,  contaloed  within  a 
cavity  at  the  centre  of  motion.  A  circular  blade,  orpUcher,  as  it  is  techni* 
cally  calleil,  takes  the  lowest  Itlank  from  the  pile  contained  in  the  feeding 
tabes,  and  poshes  it  forward,  at  the  required  monent,  and  a  light  curved 
sipriDg  prevents  its  being  thrown  in  advance  of  the  movement.  Nearly  all  of 
tbe  parts  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  views. 

This  machine  is  triplicate,  and  all  its  feeders  may  be  put  In  motion  at  the 
same  time,  or  any  one  of  them,  as  occasion  may  require.  Each  divluon  is 
capable  of  milling  200  pieces,  or  more,  per  minute,  equal  to  12,000  per 
hour,  with  the  attendance  of  a  boy  only)  and  doriog  this  rapid  operation, 
aeparatea  any  defective  pieces  that  may  pass  Into  the  tnbes.  This  macbioe 
lull  been  Lb  operation  since  February  of  the  present  jear,  and  hai  given 
oaqoBllfied  ntiibctlon  io  every  respect. 

•82 
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Ob$ervalwn»  on  Mieroicopit  ChemUtry,    Br  Jho*  W.  Draper,  H.  D.  Pro- 
feaor  jaf  Chemistry  wid  Natural  PhUosaphyj  Hampdm   Sidney  Cot- ' 
lege,  Va. 

1.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  more  general  stady  of  scientific 
chemistry*  is  a  prevailiDg  opinion,  that  of  all  the  varioos  branches  of  know- 
ledge, this  demands  more  diversified  resources,  and  entails  open  those  who 
prosecute  it,  an  expenditure,  usaally  beyond  the  means  of  private  lodi- 
▼idnals. 

2.  It  therefore  is  the  duty  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  science  they 
cnltivate,  to  point  out  the  error  of  such  an  opinion.  Within  a  few  yean 
there  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in  chemical  manipulation,  or  the  mode 
of  making  experiments;  a  change,  to  which  we  are  to  ascribe  the  present 
rapid  advance  of  the  science.  Operations  on  the  lai^e  scale,  are  never 
performed,  except  by  those  who  are  public  teachers,  and  here  the  neces- 
sity of  rendering  effect  visible  at  a  distance,  calls  for  a  degree  of  magnitude 
In  experimenting,  that  unfortunately  leads  the  pupil  to  conclude^  that  such 
pursuits  can  only  be  followed  by  the  possessors  of  large  fortunes,  and  even 
that  they  would  meet  with  ^^almost  impossibilities,"  except  they  were  res- 
dents  of  cities.  Those  large  retorts,  and  bells,  and  complicated  stop-cocb, 
and  furnaces,  the  innumerable  company  of  vials,  and  tests,  and  electrical 
machines,  and  galvanic  batteries,  could  not  be  purchased  in  the  country* 
This  is  a  conclusion  to  which  those  who  have  a  predilection  for  these  stodiei 
are  often  led, — an  unfortunate  conclusion,  for  it  restrains  many  a  one  who 
would  otherwise  be  an  active  and  efficient  labourer  in  the  field.  Now,  there 
are  few  chemists,  even  among  those  who  reside  in  cities,  and  have  the  dis- 
posal of  well  appointed  laboratories,  who  could  not  communicate  a  large 
stock  of  highly  useful  information  to  their  lessfortunate  brethren.  A mao, 
who  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  operations  of 
repetition  and  research,  must  of  necessity  be  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
simple  succedanea,  both  in  the  shape  of  operations  and  instruments,  which 
at  times  have  obtruded  themselves  upon  his  necessities.  With  this  view,  1 
propose  to  offer  my  mite,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  stimulate  others,  who  are 
far  better  able  to  extend  this  kind  of  information.  * 

3.  The  specific  properties  of  any  kind  of  matter,  are  as  well  seen  io  a 
small  particle  as  they  are  in  a  large  mass.  A  piece  of  marble,  not  bigger 
than  a  pin's  head,  will  furnish  the  same  chemical  results,  as  a  piece  of  an  oooce 
weight.  Hence,  if  the  operator  possessed  that  delicacy,  and  tact  which 
would  enable  him  to  work  as  well  with  the  small  quantity  as  with  the  large, 
his  result  would  he  equally  striking,  and  equally  true.  Like  all  other 
sciences,  in  its  infancy  chemistry  had  a  degree  of  roughness,  which  offen  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  neatness  and  finish  of  modem  maoipulatioo; 
instead  of  those  enormous  alembics,  and  colossal  retorts,  which  dignify  the 
works  of  the  earlier  writers,  we  now  give  instructions  to  perform  the  same 
distillations  in  fragments  of  quill  tubes;  the  blow-pipe  has  replaced  the  boo- 
dreds  of  blast,  and  forge,  and  reverberating  furnaces,  over  which  the  alche- 
mist toiled,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  not,  alas,  gluing  his  bread;  and  the 
grain  weight  and  cubic  inch  have  become  the  units  of  the  laboratory,  instead 
of  the  pound  and  the  gallon. 

4.  The  manipulation  of  microscopic  chemistry,  consists  in  the  art  <S 
working  with  small  portions  of  matter.  It  requires  a  degree  of  manual  del- 
terity  which  practice  alone  can  give,  but  which  if  once  gained,  is  of  ^^ 
importance  to  the  chemist    It  reduces^  to  an  indefinite  eztenti  the  cbs^ 
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tod  expenses  he  incars  in  a  series  of  experiments;  and,  what  is  eqaally  va- 
loable,  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time.  A  few  minutes  will  often  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  sam^  facts,  that  on  the  old  plan  he  mast  have  heen 
hours  or  days  in  acquiring.  Again,  there  are  often  circumstances  under 
which  he  would  be  compelled  to  work  on  minute  quantities,  as  perhaps  in 
the  detection  of  a  poison  in  the  stomach,  or  in  the  analysis  of  a  precious 
substance,  and  here  if  his  previous  habits  had  not  accustomed  him  to  opera- 
tions on  the  small  scale,  he  would  soon  find  himself  quite  incompetent  to 
perform  bis  task.  In  this  point  of  view,  perhaps  future  chemists  will  here- 
after assign  a  much  higher  rank  to  Dr.  Wollaston  than  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  the 
simple,  refined  and  delicate  experimenting  of  the  former,  affording  a  more 
useful  guide  than  the  dashing  brilliancy  of  the  latter. 

5.  It  is  not  many  years,  since  the  mouth  blow-pipe  was  transferred  from 
the  workshop  of  the  jeweller,  to  the  laboratory;  it  has  already  become  one 
of  our  most  powerful  and  useful  implements,  giving  a  command  over  a  range 
of  temperature  nearly  as  high  as  the  melting  point  of  wrought  iron.  Still 
later  the  simple  candle  or  lamp  has  been  employed,  without  any  means  of 
urging  the  flame,  and  when  properly  managed,  its  applications  are  also  very 
extensive;  to  the  chemical  student,  it  is  an  invaluable  substitute  for  all 
kinds  of  extensive  furnaces,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. As  there  are  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  oil  is  with  dif- 
ficulty obtained,  and  lamps  scarcely  ever  used,  1  propose  first  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  power  and  method  of  using  a  tallow  candle,  as  a  source  of 
heat. 

6.  The  range  of  temperature  that  can  be  commanded  by  a  tallow  candle,  is 
by  no  means  inconsiderable;  it  is  well  known  that  iron  or  steel  filings  sprinkled 
on  the  flame,  are  made  at  once  white  hot.  And  if  a  copper  wire  be  presented 
to  it,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  will  be  fused  in  a  few  moments.  This 
is  a  simple  experiment,  but  one  well  deserving  of  repetition;  so  far  how- 
ever as  I  am  aware,  it  has  never  yet  been  pointed  out;  it 

is  striking,  and  perhaps  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  machinist, 
might  have  some  useful  applications.  A  thin  copper  wire, 
is  to  be  bent  into  a  spiral  of  six  or  eight  turns,  over  a  cy- 
linder of  wood,  about  the  size  of  a  black  lead  pencil;  one 
end  is  left  uncoiled  as  at  a,  to  be  used  as  a  handle;  the  spi- 
ral is  now  to  be  put  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  whose  wick 
has  been  fresh  snuffed;  it  is  to  be  arranged  so  as  entirely 
to  aarround  the  flame*  and  held  by  the  extremity  a;  the 
flame  immediately,  bums  very  dimly,  and  puts  on  a  green- 
ish hue,  and  the  copper  wire  melts  and  falls  down.  So 
complete  and  perfect  is  the  abstraction  of  the  heat  from  the  flame,  that  I 
dooht  not  that  if  a  narrow  tube  were  placed  under  similar  circumstances,  and  a 
stream  of  water  forced  with  great  velocity  through  it,  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantageous mode,  if  not  the  most  advantageous,  of  applying  flame  as  a  source 
of  heating  liquids. 

7.  A  great  variety  of  experiments  are  required,  respecting  the  fusibility  of 
minerals  or  other  substances,  and  the  characters  tbey  display  in  the  fire; 
these  for  the  most  part,  may  be  made  by  paying  due  attention  to  the  size 
of  the  fragment  operated  on,  viz.  that  it  shall  be  sufficiently  small,  and  that 
the  support  on  which  it  is  presented  to  the  flame,  be  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
of  a  highly  non-conducting  material.  It  is  the  perfeqt  fulfilment  of  these  con- 
ditionsi  that  enables  a  simple  candle  flame  to  burn  iron  filings.    A  little 
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eone  mtde  of  white  clay,  and  haTing  a  Tery  fine  poiBt,  ia  escelleot  id  IhtM 
respects,  and  is  usefal  also  in  blow-pipe  experiments* 
8.  There  are  certain  minutias  to  be  attended  to,  in  working  with  a  caadle, 


Suppose  it  was  required  to  dissoWea  certain  qoan 
titj  of  any  saline  substance  in  boiling  water,  and  thit 
to  effect  the  solution,  would  require  the  appiicatios  of 
heat  for  sereral  minutes.     Having  beaten  the  salt  into 
small  fragments,  put  it  into  a  comiiMNi  vial,  of  sacb  a 
size,  that  the  amount  of  liquid  shall  not  half  fill  it 
Around  the  neck  of  the  phial,  double  a  atrip  of  pper, 
the  projecting  ends  of  which  are  to  be  twisted  loto  i 
handle,  a.    Now,  if  the  candle  be  held   in  a  Tertiol 
position,  it  will  be  found,  that  it  would  require  continual  snuffing  at  iocos- 
venient  moments;  but,  by  inclining  it  at  an  angle  to  the  horizon,  assoosas 
the  wick  exceeds  a  certain  length  it  projects  beyond  the  edge  of  the  isDe« 
and  is  burnt  oflf,  by  the  continual  access  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  tbe 
candle  never  requires  snuffing.     In  the  operation  before  us,  it  will  be  fosod 
unsafe  to  apply  the  ftame  to  the.  extremity  of  the  phial,  because  nearly  ail 
phials  are  very  thick  in  the  bottom,  and  fracture  would  certainly  ensue; but, 
by  applying  the  heat  an  inch  higher  up,  all  kinds  of  solationa,  distil latioo«, 
&c.»  may  be  safely,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously  performed  by  this  roeaos. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  liquid  commences  boiling,  and  the  so- 
lution gradually  proceeds;  steam  is  copiously  evolved  from  the  month  of  tlie 
bottle,  and  the  whole  vessel  attains  a  temperature  which  renders  it  iocwi- 
venientto  touch;  the  advantages  of  the  twisted  paper  handle  are  now  ap- 
parent, since  the  vessel  may  be  held  in  the  hand,  the  elbow  resting  on  the 
table,  while  steam  is  copiously  rushing  out  of  it,  and  all  the  pbenoment  of 
the  solution  distinctly  seen. 

9.  In  this,  as  well  as  all  similar  operations  with  candles,  and  also  with 
Iamps,there  is  an  Important  observation  to  be  attended  to-— it  refers  to  the  dis- 
tance between  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  top  of  the  flame.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  a  maximum  of  temperature  would  be  reached  by  plongiog 
the  vessel  into  the  flame;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case;  a  copious  deposit 
of  carbonaceous  matter  at  once  covers  the  surface,  and  the  high  radiat- 
ing power  of  this  coating,  exerts  a  powerful  cooling  effect.  Nor  is  tfaat  all; 
every  thing  like  cleanliness  is  entirely  sacrificed;  if  the  fingers  happen  to 
touch  it,  they  become  soiled,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  action  going ao 
in  the  materials  employed.  All  these  inconvemeaceaare  avoided  by  placing 
the  vessel  half  an  inch,  or  if  the  flame  flickers  much,  a  whole  inch  above  iti 
apex;  the  cleanliness  of  the  vessel  is  insured,  there  ia  ao  abondant  suppij 
of  heat,  and  the  operator  can  distinctly  see  any  kind  of  reaetioa  geiag  oa 
in  the  materials.    It  may  be  observed  that  these  remarks  do  not  apply  I* 


the  spirit  lamp. 


10.  When  a  candle  thaaarrai^;ed,  ia  burning  as  it  ought 
to  do,  its  apex  is  not  a  cone,  as  a»  but  ia  as  representedat  ^ 
ending  in  a  kind  of  three  pronged  fork;  the  point  ef  b^ 
mum  available  temperature,  being  about  half  an  ioch  fmffl 
the  tips  of  the  prongs.  In  an  appropriate,  twt  very  simple 
arrangement  of  phials,  such  as  will  be  shortly  poiotedsoli 
evaporation  and  distillation  to  a  certain  extent)  uaj  thai 
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be  carried  on  over  a  candle;  the  distillation  of  water,  or  the  making  of  strong 
nitric  acid,  are  thus  readily  accomplished.  Eicept,  however,  when  the 
vessels  are  exceedingly  small,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  distil  sulphuric  acid, 
or  mercury,  too  high  a  temperature  being  demanded. 

11.  Where  oil  is  readily  procured,  the  common  oil  lamp  is  a  much  more 
convenient  implement  than  the  candle,  affording  a 
more  steady  and  constant  flame,  which  can  easily  t>e 
protected  from  the  agitation  of  currents  of  air,  by  a 
piece  of  sheet  tin,  two  inches  wide  and  three  long, 
bent  into  a  cylindrical  form.  This  chimney  ought  to 
have  its  lower  edge  serrated,  to  admit  a  copious 
afflux  of  air,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stand  firm  on 
the  lamp.  Sheet  tin,  or  copper,  or  brass,  can  be  readily  cut  by  a  common 
pair  of  scissors,  and  that  elasticity  which  sometimes  hinders  a  piece  from 
retaining  the  shape  into  which  it  may  be  bent,  is  overcome,  by  making  it 
red-hot  in  the  fire. 

12.  I  have  somewhere  seen  a  description  of  a  small  portable  furnace 
which  Is  used  by  the  Cingalese  jewellers,  and  found  it  very  eligible  in  ex- 
periments which  demand  the  ignition  of  a  Larger  mass  than  can  be  worked 
either  with  the  simple  candle,  or  blow-pipe.     It 

consists  of  a  shallow  earthen  tray;  of  the  size  and 
figure  of  a  saucer,  which  is  to  be  filled  with  saw- 
dust, or  finely  chopped  straw.  On  the  surface  of 
this  non-conducting  bed,  a  little  charcoal  fire  is 
raised,  one  of  the  pieces  of  coal  having  been  pre- 
viously ignited.  The  fire  is  urged  by  blowing  at  it,  through  a  piece  of 
boUow  reed,  or  tobacco  pipe  stem,  or  even  through  a  straw|  tnere  is  a  cer- 
tain distance,  at  which  the  pipe  has  to  be  held,  to  produce  the  most  power- 
ful effect,  this  is  easily  determined  at  the  very  first  trial,  by  a  peculiar 
roaring  sound  that  the  blast  makes  among  the  embers;  this  distance  varies 
from  2  to  6  inches,  depending  on  the  degree  of  ignition,  and  the  force  with 
which  the  wind  is  urged.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper,  may  be  melted  in  this 
furnace,  when  the  fire  is  about  as  large  as  one^s  fist,  and  the  igniting  and  cru- 
cible operations  required  in  mineral  analysis,  may  be  conveniently  performed 
in  it. 

IS.  The  bowl  of  an  earthenware  tobacco  pipe,  makes  a  suitable  crucible 
for  this  furnace,  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it  being  stopped  by  a  pellet  of 
clay.  Persons,  however,  who  reside  where  refractory  clay  can  be  procured, 
will  find  it  convenient  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of 
small  vessels,  such  as  crucibles,  tubes,  retorts,  &c.  And  as  knowledge  of 
this  kind  gives  a  degree  of  independence  to  a  chemist,  affording  him  »cil- 
ities  for  working  without  a  long  and  vexatious  delay  in  having  to  send  to 
the  cities  for  suitable  implements,  it  is  well  for  him  to  make  himself  master 
of  it;  the  process  for  forming  a  crucible  is  as  follows.  A  piece  of  wood, 
six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  of  a  suitable  thickness,  has  one  of  its  ends 
cut  into  a  shape  suitable  for  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  it  is  finished  off  neatly 
with  a  file,  and  no  projecting  part,  or  asperities,  left;  it  should  be  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  height  of  the  intended  crucible.  The  clay  is  to  be 
prepared,  by  picking  out  from  it  any  little  pebbles,  grit,  or  any  other  im- 
purity, and  bring  it  by  kneading  with  a  due  Quantity  of  water,  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  stiff  homogeneous  paste.  A  small  cylinder  of  it,  is  then  to  be 
rolled  out  on  a  board,  until  it  is  about  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  observing  not  to  roll  it  out  entirely  on  one  side,  but  after  having 
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passed  the  roller,  (which  may  be  a  piece  of  stick  rounded,  or  a  conmon 
ruler,)  two  or  three  times  on  one  side  of  it,  to  shave  it  up,  bj  passing  a 

knife  between  it  and  the  board,  and  then  toming  it  over, 
to  roll  it  on  the  opposite  side;  by  this  means  it  is  pre- 
vented from  sticking  to  the  board.  The  core  a,  fig.  6 
^b>^  having  been  slightly  greased  with  lard,  is  then  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  the  clay,  as  high  as  a,  the  seam  where 
the  two  edges  meet  is  neatly  united  by  pressure  with 
the  fingers,  and  also  the  bottom  closed.  Care  mast  be 
had,  that  not  too  much  clay  be  put  on  the  core^  or  the 
work  will  be  bungling  and  clumsy,  it  will  therefore  be 
evident,  that  the  size  of  the  sheet  laid  on,  should  be  properly  adjusted. 
The  core  can  be  removed  without  any  injury,  by  clasping  the  crucible  all 
round  with  one  hand,  and  twisting  at  the  woodlen  handle  with  the  other. 
As  the  ciay  slips  off,  the  pressure  roust  be  relaxed,  for  fear  it  should  be 
crushed.  A  degree  of  polish  may  then  be  given,  to  the  inside  and  outside, 
by  rubbing  them  gently  with  a  wet  finger,  and  the  upper  edge  neatly 
rounded  olf:  and  if  necessary,  a  beak  made  as  at  6.  No  difficulty  will  be 
met  with  in  thus  making  crucibles  op  to  an  inch  high,  and  half,  or  three- 
quarters  in  diameter.  A  few  lids  for  them,  shaped  as  at  c,  shonld  also  be 
prepared. 

14.  In  like  manner,  tubes  may  be  moulded  on  a  cylindrical  stick,  bat 
when  they  are  over  a  certain  length,  difficulties  arise  in  slipping  them  off, 
a  part  of  the  day  moves,  but  the  rest  adhering,  disfiguration  ensues.  For 
long  tubes,  and  also  for  retorts,  it  is  therefore  better  to  form  a  core  of  bees- 
wax, by  moulding  it  in  shape  between  the  fingers,  the  clay  is  then  to  be 
applied,  and  when  dry,  the  wax  is  to  be  melted  out  Those  who  are  adepti 
at  this  kind  of  work,  will  have  no  difficulty,  however,  in  moulding  a  retort 
on  a  piece  of  wood,  cutting  it  into  symmetrical  halves^  with  a  pen-kaife, 
taking  it  off  the  core,  and  applying  the  cut  edges  again  together;  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  core  must  in  no  instance  be  anointed  with  too  ranch 
grease;  it  will  hinder  cut  edges  joining,  if  it  should  get  upon  the  ^auction. 

15.  Vessels  thus  made  are  very  porous,  and  therefore  unfit  for  many 
uses.  They  may  be  glazed,  by  covering  them  with  a  paint,  made  of  a  mix* 
ture  of  lime,  borax  and  water,  applied  with  a  common  brush.  The  greatest 
difficulty,  however,  in  manufacturing  them,  consists  in  drying  them  tho- 
roughly, without  cracking;  the  desiccation  must  be  very  gradual,  and  equal; 
first,  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  then  approach  them  slowly  to  a  fire;  some 
clays  are  more  prone  to  crack  than  others,  and  the  addition  of  fine  sand  to 
them  is  a  great  advantage;  but  the  process  of  drying,  must  still  be  carried 
oh  cautiously.  When  once,  however,  they  have  been  made  red-hot,  all 
further  danger  on  this  account  is  over;  at  a  temperature  slightly  higher,  the 
lime  paint  daubed  on  melts  into  a  glass,  which  soaks  into  every  pore  and 
renders  all  quite  tight. 

16.  To  show  the  extensive  application  these  homely  little  vessels  have, 
I  may  remark,  that  I  have  seen  one  of  them,  a  retort,  whose  belly  was  not 
larger  than  a  school-boy's  marMe,  and  neck  three  inches  long,  when  pro- 
perly glazed,  and  charged  with  the  carbonaceous  matter  that  results  on 
Igniting  cream  of  tartar  in  close  vessels,  filled  with  the  green  vapours  of 
potassium,  when  placed  in  the  furnace  of  tec.  12;  a  proof  of  its  tightness 
and  applicability. 

17.  Very  useful  glass  vessels,  for  distillations,  sublimations,  &c.  may  be 
made  out  of  apothecaries'  phials.    One  of  these  will  serve  for  a  retort;  and 
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,  another,  with  ita  neck  cut  ofT,  for  a  receiver:  the  object  of  cutting  the  neck 

off,  being;  to  give  entrance  to  the  mouth  of  the  other 
-  pliial.  The  readiest  way  for  a  beginner  to  cut  glass  for 
.  these  purposes,  is  bj  a  hot  wire  laid  on  the  place  where 
.  it  is  desired  to  cut  the  vessel;  in  a  short  time  the  glass 

cracks,  and  the  seam  will  follow  the  hot  wire  in  any 
\f  direction;  should  it  refuse,  however,  to  do  so,  it  is  be*       ^/ 
'^  cause  the  wire  has  become  too  cold.     Some  kinds  of 
,  glass  are  rather  tardj  in  cracking,  they  may,  notwithstanding,  be  forced 
,  by  putting  a  drop  of  cold  water  on  them,  when  they  have  become  hot  from 
.  the  touch  of  the  wire;  but  this  expedient  has  the  disadvantage  of  often  star- 
.  ring  the  vessel. 

18.  In  the  books,  there  are  descriptions  given,  of  different  methods  of 
igniting  gaseous  mixtures  in  close  vessels,  one  of  the  most  usual  is  by  an 
electric  spark;  this  spark  maybe  procured  from  the  machine,  or  by  anelec- 
trophorus  made  of  glass  or  rosin.     There  is  a  substance  which,  it  appears 

^  to  ine,  might  be  very  serviceable  for  the  construction  of  both  these  instru- 

"  ments.  Common,  strong,  brown  paper,  is  one  of  the  very  best  electrics  we 
possess,  as  the  following  experiments  may  prove.  Take  a  piece  of  this 
Hubstance,  ten  inches  long  and  four  broad,  and  holding  it  in  the  left  hand 
by  one  end,  lay  it  upon  the  right  knee,  placing  the  right  forearm  with  a 
gentle  pressure  upon  it.  Draw  it  from  between  the  knee  and  arm,  replace 
it,  and  repeat  the  operation.     Then,  on  approaching  a  knuckle  to  it,  a  spark 

'  an  inch  or  two  long  will  be  projected  from  it,  with  a  very  audible  crack. 
Or,  if  it   be  placed  on  the  side  of  the  wall,  it  will  adhere  there.     Or,  if 

'  when  thus  excited,  it  be  brought  over  small  paper  figures  on  the  table,  they 
will  dance  beneath  it.    To  the  success  of  these  experiments,  two  precau- 

'  tioDs  are  required;  the  paper  must  be  dried  before  the  fire,  until  it  smokes, 
and  the  garments  must  be  made  of  woollen  cloth. 

19.  For  attaining  high  temperature  in  the  interior  of  jars  and  glass 
globes,  there  is  no  simple  and  effectual  contrivance;  this  is  yet  a 
desideratum.    The  solar  convex  lens  is  excellent  in  its  way,  but 

'  it  is  too  dependent  on  the  weather  for  its  action,  and  too  expensive 
fur  common  use:  the  igniting  effect  of  a  voltaic  arrangement,  is 
only  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who  have  powerful  in- 
struments at  their  disposal.  Wherever  the  impression  of  a  pow- 
erful heat,  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  required  to  be  observ- 
ed, the  blow-pipe  is  of  very  advantageous  use.  This  instrument, 
in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  a  straight  pipe  terminating  in  a 
narrow,  but  neatly  rounded  aperture  a.  It  may  be  made  of  almost 
any  material;  as  of  a  reed,  or  a  couple  of  quills  slipped  on  one  an- 
other; its  essential  part  being  the  small  beak,  or  termination,  which 
ought  to  be  formed  of  some  infusible  metal.  On  an  emergency, 
the  young  chemist  may  make  a  very  useful  and  excellent  instru- 
ment, by  taking  two  quills,  as  c  and  £/,8nd  slipping  the  one  a  short 
way  into  the  other,  and  forming  the  beak,  or  termination  of  the  extremity 
of  one  of  those  patent  silver  pencil  cases,  which  are  now  in  such  general 
use.  This  may  be  fitted  air  tight  to  the  quills,  by  wrapping  paper  round 
it,  and  is  much  superior  in  its  action,  to  many  of  the  brass  blow-pipes  sold 
in  the  shops.  These  blow-pipes  are  generally  bent,  and  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  them  consider  that  as  an  advantage;  but  in  mineralogicai 
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InveBtigatioDii,  there  are  several  advantages  id  the  instrnment  beio^  straight, 
the  flame  is  thrown  from  the  operator's  face,  and  he  has  a  better  Tiew  of  the 
action  going  on  in  the  materials  with  which  he  is  experimenting.  Wb«i 
glass  tubes  are  to  be  had,  a  temporary  bat  very  excellent  blow-pipe  may  be 
made,  by  drawing  out  one  end  of  a  piece,  four  or  six  inches  longy'toa  point, 
and  cutting  it  ofif  until  the  reduced  aperture  is  of  a  proper  size;  it  reqnirei 
however,  care  to  be  taken,  that  the  fine  extremity  be  not  held  in  the  flane, 
except  when  the  current  of  air  is  passing  through  it,  or  the  tenaperatare 
suddenly  rises*  the  glass  fuses^  and  the  pipe  becomes  sealed. 

20.  Occasionally,  experiments  have  to  be  made  when  a  more  exaltctl 
temperature  has  to  be  applied  to  a  glass  vessel,  than  can  be  coDvenientlj 
attained  by  means  of  a  candle  or  lamp.  If,  for  instance,  it  were  required 
to  boil  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  common  brown  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce, 
so  as  to  render  it  colourless,  the  operator  would  not  find  it  convenient  to 
make  use  of  any  of  the  arrangements  hitherto  described,  for  there  is  alwiji 
more  or  less  risk,  in  exposing  a  glass  or  phial  to  the  naked  fire;  a  risk,  too. 

.  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  incur,  when  so  highly  corrosive  a  subataoce  n 
hot  sulphuric  acid  is  concerned.  The  danger  of  fracture,  and  its  conse- 
quences may,  however,  be  avoided,  by  means  of  a  bath  of  aand.  In  all 
well  regulated  laboratories,  this  forms  a  standing  part  of  the  fixtures 
though  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  less  Uiied,  and  its  convenience 
seems  to  be  less  understood  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  A  very  good 
extemporaneous  one,  suitable  for  the  purpose  here  described,  may  l>e  forroed 
out  of  a  common  frying  pan,  filled  with  coarse  sand,  that  is  free  from  dust. 

An  apothecaries'  phial,  the  bottom  of  wbicb 
is  thin,  may  have  the  sulphuric  acid  poured 
into  it;  it  is  then  to  be  placed  in  the  sand,  m 
as  to  be  half  an  inch  from  the  k»ottom  of  ttie 
pan,  and  the  sand  piled  round  it,  not,  hov- 
ever  so  high  as  to  be  above  the  level  of  (he  fluid, 
for  fracture  will  then  be  liable  to  occnr;  ihu 
arranged,  the  pan  may  be  placed  on  a  clear  fire,  and  the  operation  satisfac- 
torily performed.  Several  liquids,  as  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  bml  mitk 
a  kind  of  explosion,  and  not  in  the  quiet  tranquil  manner  that  water  does. 
A  few  shivers  of  glass,  or  pieces  of  platina  foil,  prevent  this  irregaiarity. 
By  means  of  a  sand  bath,  all  temperatures  may  be  commanded,  from  low 

redness,  downwards. 

21.  Water  baths,  and  steam  baths,  are  also  occasionally  very  service- 
able,  and  very  easily  constructed,  by  means  of  utensils  employed  in  domestic 

economy;  a  common  tin  saucepan,  is  a  convenieat 
vessel  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  filled  with 
water  to  a  suitable  height,  and  the  phials  containing 
the  material  to  be  exposed,  fixed  in  it  so  as  not  to 
be  overturned  by  any  violence  in  the  ebullition;  this 
may  be  effected  by  passing  their  necks  through  a  piece 
of  wood,  long  enough  to  fit  tightly  Into  the  laace  pao. 
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Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  fifty-first  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  their  Hall, 
on  Thursday  evening,  October  20th,  1836. 

Thomas  Fletcher,  Vice  President,  presiding. 

Charles  B.  Trego,  Rec.  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  quarterly  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Donations  of  Books  were  presented  by  Matthew  Carey,  Esq.,  R.  C. 
Taylor,  Enq.,  George  Fox,  E^^q.,  Hon.  James  Harper,  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D., 
Robt.  Hare,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Alex.  D.  Bache,  Messrs.  Carey  &  Hart,  D. 
Moulson,  John  Abbott,  of  Philadelphia;  Timothy  Claxton,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
Mass.;  Prof.  B.  F.  Joslin,  of  Albany,  New  York;  Prof.  John  R.  Cotting,of 
Taunton,  Mass.;  the  Society  instituted  in  London  for  the  encouragement 
of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce;  Francis  Baily,  Esq.  and  Petty 
Vaughan,  Esq.  of  London. 

Donations  to  the  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  &c.,  were  presented  by  Messrs. 
Felix  Fossard,  Rufus  Tyler,  and  John  L.  Pearce,  of  Philadelphia;  Calvin 
Manon,  of  York,  Pa.;  Timothy  J.  Dyre,  of  Fair  Haven,  Mass. 

Prof.  Franklin  Bache  presented  a  machine  for  dressing  printers'  types, 
formerly  the  property  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  Actuary  laid  on  the  tables  the  periodicals  received  in  exchange  for 
the  Journal  of  the  Institute,  since  the  last  meeting. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers  presented  the  fifty-first  quar- 
terly report  of  the  Board  to  the  Institute,  which  was  read  and  accepted;  on 
motion,  it  was  referred  for  publication. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  report  of  the  finances  of  the  Institute,  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1836,  which  was  read  and  accepted. 
Extract  from  the  minutes. 

Thomas  Fletcher,  Vice  President. 

Charles  B.  Trego,  Hec.  Sec.j  P.  T. 


Fifty  first  Quarterly  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Franklin 

Institute. 

The  transactions  of  the  past  quarter  of  the  year,  furnish  but  little  new 
matter  to  be  communicated  to  the  Institute,  as  it  has  been  marked  only  by 
the  prosecution  of  the  general  scientific  inquiries  in  progress  at  the  last 
meeting,  and  in  making  preparation  for  the  active  duties  of  the  approaching 
season.  The  second  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  explosions 
of  Steam  Boilers,  has  been  completed  and  published,  and  contains  an  elab* 
orate  scientific  explanation  of  the  causes  of  such  disasters,  and  manifold 
directions  and  cautions  by  which  they  may  in  a  great  measure  be  avoided. 
A  bill  has  also  been  prepared  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  their  next 
session,  to  enforce  the  use  of  the  protective  measures  which  the  Committee 
have  deemed  important,  to  give  perfect  security  in  the  use  of  so  valuable 
an  agent  as  steam.  It  is  hoped  that  the  return  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  results  of  the  experiments  on  the  strength  of  the  materials  employed 
in  steam  machinery  were  confided,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  report 
thereon,  will  very  shortly  enable  him  to  complete  it,  and  when  that  shall 
be  accomplished,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  put  in  possession 
of  information  on  the  interesting  subject,  embraced  in  the  investigation,  of 
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incalculable  value  to  their  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  Report  on 
the  subject  of  Water  Power  is  still  in  hand,  and  will  be  published  as  soon 
as  the  complex  nature  of  the  calculations  will  permit. 

The  committee  of  the  Institute  appointed  under  a  resolution   of  the 
General  Assembly  of   the  State  of   Pennsylvania,  for   the  purpose   of 
making  the  necessary  scientific  observations,  to  fix  the  standards  of  Weights 
and  Measures  for  the  Commonwealth,  have  be€n  requested  by  the  Gover- 
nor to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  standards  themselves;  little  has 
yet  been  done  on  the  subject,  but  the  zeal  which  has  sustained  our  commit- 
tee in  the  arduous  experiments  on  water  and  steam,  will  not  fail  to  secure 
fur  our  own  State  a  system  of  vast  importance  in  the  distribution  of  the 
heavy  metals  and  minerals,  which  now  form  so  large  a  portion  of  her  trade. 
Passing  from  subjects  of  a  more  general  nature,  to  those  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  are  more  interested,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  stating, 
that  our  able  and  accomplished  Professors,  Mitchell  and  Johnson,  will  com- 
mence their  lectures  on  the  first  Monday  of  November  next,  and  that  they 
have  made  preparations  for  courses  of  more  than  common  interest.      The 
Committee  on  Instruction  have  also  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Booth, 
whose  interesting  lectures  on  Technology  were  so  much  esteemed  last  win- 
ter,  and  he  will  give,  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week,  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion on  Chemistry,  applied  to  the  Arts,  embracing  the  processes  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  many  articles  of  importance  in  domestic  economt, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  valuable  and  instructive  to  the  cla<«s.     Oor 
Drawing  School  will  continue  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  M^CIure, 
and  will  open  in  a  few  days.     Of  its  success  under  their  management  we 
have  no  fears,  and  with  the  full  conviction  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  ao 
nounce  the  opening  of  the  School,  we  leave  it  to  the  patronage  of  the 
members  and  the  public.     The  Committee  on  Instruction  feeling  a  deep 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  Evening  English  School,  established    about 
four  years  ago,  have  thought  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  tuition   would 
obtain  for  it  a  more  liberal  patronage,  and  have  accordingly  proposed  to  the 
very  estimable  gentleman  who  has  conducted  it,  to  charge  three  dollars  per 
quarter,  instead  of  five  dollars,  requiring  the  pupils  to  furnish  their  own 
lights  and  stationary.     His  answer  has  nut  yet  been  received,  but  should  it 
be  favourable  to  the  change,  the  Committee  will  make  an  early  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  fact;  if,  however,  he  should  decline  undertaking  it  on 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  committee,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  open  it 
with  the  scanty  number  of  pupils  who  have  hitherto  attended.     To  the 
Cabinets  of  Models  and  Minerals,  and  the  Library,  several  additions  have 
been  made,  and  the  Board  would  here  notice  the  very  liberal  donations  of 
money  which  have  been  placed  at  their  disposal,  bjrthe  members,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  invested  in  Books  and  Apparatus,  by  our  much  esteemed  mem- 
ber. Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  now  on  a  mission  to  Europe.  The  Committee  on 
Science  and  the  Arts,  are  still  actively  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the 
numerous   machines  which  the   fertile   ingenuity  of  our  countrymen    is 
daily  bringing  forth,  and  is  realizing  all  the  advantages  promised  bj  its 
establishment  in  bringing  the  theoretical  and  practical  mechanics  of  the 
Institute  together,  on  a  neld  where  they  can  be  mutually  benefitted. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  demand  for  money  which  has  been  experienced  for 
some  time  past  in  this  city,  the  Committee  on  the  New  Itall  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  negociate  such  a  portion  of  the  loan  authorized  by  the  Insti- 
tute, as  would  warrant  them  in  commencing  the  erection  of  a  more  com- 
modious edifice  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution,  and  though  our  means 
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of  extending  still  further  the  usefuloeas  of  the  Institution  will  be  somewhat 
cramped  by  the  necessity  of  providing  the  funds  requisite  to  meet  the  inter- 
est accruing  on  the  debt  to  the  Grand  Lodge*  for  the  purchase  money, 
yet  the  Board  feel  assured,  that  an  institution  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  will  not  be  suffered  long  to  labour  under  a  disadvantage 
entirely  pecuniary. 

Th«  same  zeal  which  has  given  it  upwards  of  2000  members,  and  hitherto 
sustained  it  under  more  trying  circumstances,  will  still  continue  to  animate 
its  members,  and  in  a  few  years  more,  endeared  to  the  public  as  well  by  its 
important  services  in  the  cause  of  education,  as  by  its  invaluable  investi- 
gations of  the  most  important  practical  and  scientific  objects,  the  name  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  will  convey  a  highly  exalted  idea  of  national  great- 
ness, and  stimulate  our  sister  institutions  to  a  greater  zeal  in  the  promotion 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

M.  W.  Baldwin,  Chairman. 

William  Hamilton,  Actuary. 

The  Second  Monthly  Conversation  Meeting  of  the  season  was  held  at  the  Hall  of  the 

Institute,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1836. 

The  attendance  was  very  full,  and  the  meeting  one  of  much  interest: 
upon  the  table  were  some  excellent  specimens  of  wood  engravings,  executed 
by  Mr.  Reuben  S.  Gilbert;  and  a  new  working  model  of  a  compound  screw 
press,  for  packing  cotton,  &c.,  invented  by  Mr.  Joel  Barns. 

Messrs.  Wallace,  Chandler  &  Co.,  presented  a  beautiful  specimen  of  iron 
casting,  in  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Berlin  castings,  from  the  foundry  of 
Messrs.  Crocker  &  Richmond,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Messrs.  Greenoueh  &  Farnum  submitted  for  inspection,  sevecal  pieces 
of  white  flannels,  oT  superior  quality,  and  said  not  to  shrink  in  washing; 
manufactured  by  the  Ballard  Yale  Company,  Andover,  Mass. 

Mr.  Philos  Tyler  exhibited  a  wheel  tire,  the  inner  surface  of  which  was 
deeply  indented  by  the  grain  of  the  wood  composing  the  wheel:  this  phe- 
nomenon elicited  from  several  of  the  members  some  curious  and  valuable 
information  relative  to  the  effect  of  great  pressure  upon  metals  and  other 
hard  bodies. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  evening,  Mr.  James  P.  Espy  communicated  a 
brief,  but  very  interesting,  explanation  of  some  meteoric  phenomena,  of 
frequent  occurrence. 


Mechanics^  Register. 


AMERICAN    PATENTS. 

list   of   AMERICAN    PATENTS  WHICH   ISSUED   IN    MARCH,    1636. 

With  Remarks  and  Exemplijicationa  by  the  Editor. 

(COHTIHVXD   VBOX  PAOX  329.) 

61.  For  making  Vegetable  extracts;  Thomas  Close  and  John  C.  Sand- 
ford,  Rye,  Westchester  county,  New  York,  March  18. 

'^The  process  consists  in  forcing  through  the  cut,  bruised,  or  powdered, 
particles  of  vegetable  substances,  a  volume  of  steam,  water,  or  other  liquid, 
under  and  by  a  pressure,  varying  in  intensity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substances  to  be  acted  upon." 


888  Mechanics'*  Begtster. 

This  patent  is  not  taken  for  any  particular  form  of  apparatus;  but  a  de- 
scription is  giyen  of  one  which  is  considered  and  claimed  as  new.  The 
pressure  is  to  be  continued  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance  to  be  acted  upon,  and  it  is  said  that  *^the  colooring 
matter,  tannin,  and  other  soluble  parts  of  the  wood  or  vegetable  aulKtance 
will  be  immediately  and  perfectly  extracted,  and  with  the  use  of  a  much 
less  quantity  of  water,  and  in  much  less  time  than  would  be  required  bj 
the  ordinary  process  of  boiling,  infusion,  or  steeping,  leaching,  &c." 

The  patentees  claim  to  be  '4he  original  discoverers  and  inventors  of  the 
art  of  extracting  the  soluble  parts  of  vegetable  substances,  by  means  of  the 
heavy  pressure  of  steam,  water,  or  other  fiuid.«,  exerted  upon  and  through 
the  materials  to  be  acted  upon,  however  the  pressure  may  be  effected.  Also 
the  combination  of  the  chamber  and  perforated  lid  as  described;  the  com- 
bination of  the  boiler,  water  pipe,  and  steam  pipe,  with  said  chamber,  aod 
its  said  apparatus  for  the  purposes  aforesaid." 

The  whole  process  is  well  described,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  theo- 
retical, or  practical,  objection  to  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  os 
that  for  many  purposes  it  may  be  used  with  great  advantage. 

62.  For  a  Portable  Cooking  Stove;  Charles  Vale,  Nevirark,  Essex 
county,  New  Jersey,  March  18. 

This  stove,  it  appears,  is  intended  to  cook  by  means  of  anthracite,  or 
charcoal,  as  fuel;  but  we  are  unable,  from  the  description  and  drawing,  to 
form  any  clear  idea  of  its  construction  and  use.  There  are  letters  of  re- 
ference used,  and  figures  referred  to,  in  the  description,  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  drawing;  we  therefore  must  dismiss  the  affair. 

63.  For  an  unprovement  in  the  Art  of  Tanning;  Henry  C.  JLocbef, 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  Administrator  of  Henry  Lecher,  deceased 
March  18.     (See  specification.) 

64.  For  an  improvement  in  the  process  of  Mant^facturing^  White 
Lead;  Horner  Holland,  Westfield,  Hampden  county,  Massachusetts, 
March  18.     (The  specification  will  hereafter  appear.) 

■ 

65.  For  a  Hemp  Brake;  John  Pursell,  Perryville,  Mercer  connty. 
Kentucky.     March  18. 

The  Break  is  made  in  the  ordinary  form,  the  patented  improvement  con- 
sisting in  working  the  vibrating  snords  bj  means  of  a  treadle,  in  the  down- 
ward stroke,  and  in  raising  them  by  means  of  springs. 

66.  For  apparatus  for  Worming  and.  serving  ropes;  Adam  Mont- 
gomery, city  of  New  York,  March  18. 

By  means  of  this  apparatus  four  strans  of  rope  yarn  are  to  be  serr^d 
at  once.  The  jarn  is  wound  upon  a  kind  of  bobbin  or  tube,  with  heads, 
through  the  centre  of  which  the  rope  passes,  and  the  heads  of  which  are 
large,  to  enable  them  to  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  yarn.  The  tube  of 
the  bobbin  projects  bejond  the  heads,  and  on  one  end  a  weight  is  svspeoded 
to  give  a  proper  tension  to  the  yarn;  against  the  other,  the  wonninc;«  or 
serving,  mallet  works,  and  is  turned  by  hand  in  the  usual  way.  There 
18  a  tube  on  the  end  of  the  handle,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  through  wbich 
the  yarns  are  conducted  in  their  passage  to  the  rope,  whence  thay  pais 
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Hirough  holes  in  a  piece  of  metal  projecting  from  the  head  of  the  mallet, 
and  gflidingthem  into  their  places  on  the  rope.  When  used  for  worming, 
the  hollow  of  the  mallet  is  to  be  faced  with  metal^  forming  a  segment  of  a 
female  screw.  When  used  for  serving,  the  mallet  has  a  plane  groove,  as 
usual.  The  claim  is  to  ^the  before  described  apparatus  for  worming  and 
serving  ropes,  and  the  manner  of  operating  the  same." 

In  the  29th  volume  of  the  2nd  series  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  there  is 
a  description  of  a  machine  very  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  nothing  is 
said  about  winding  several  strands  at  once.  This,  as  an  improvement, 
would  have  been  a  proper  subject  for  a  patent 


67.  For  Manufacturing  Salt  from  salt  water;  Richard  K. 
Cralle,  Lynchburg,  Campbell  county,  Virginia,  March  18. 

A  very  full  description  of  the  apparatus  employed  is  given  in  the  speci- 
fication, after  which  the  patentee  says,  ^^What  I  claim  as  my  own  inven- 
tion, not  heretofore  known  or  used,  in  the  above  described  machine,  is  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  evaporation  in  vactio,  to  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  and  common  salt.  1  claim  to  have  invented  the  means  of  applying 
a  known  principle  in  physics,  to  the  new  and  useful  purpose  of  salt  making. 
The  machine  described,  so  far  as  its  construction  is  peculiar  to  the  pur- 
pose above,  I  claim  as  my  own  invention.  The  machine  may  be  varied  in 
construction,  and  the  principle  applied  in  other  modes;  but  I  claim  to  be  the 
original  inventor  of  the  means  of  applying  the  principle  of  evaporation  in 
vacuo^  to  the  manufacture  of  coarse  and  common  salt." 

The  apparatus,  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  is  intended  merely  to  exemplify 
the  principle,  and  not  to  furnish  a  definite  arrangement;  the  description  of 
it  is  elaborate  and  clear,  but  we  find  nothing  to  designate  in  what  ^*its  con- 
struction is  peculiar  to  the  purpose;"  and  therefore  cannot  tell  what  is 
claimed;  this  ought  to  have  been  distinctly  set  forth,  as,  in  our  opinion,  it 
would  form  the  only  foundation  for  a  valid  claim.  It  has  been  decided 
that  the  application  of  a  known  machine  to  a  new  purpose  is  not  patentable. 
To  apply  the  same  mode  to  the  evaporation  of  water  from  a  solution  of 
salt,  which  has  been  applied  so  extensively  to  its  evaporation  from  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar,  cannot  fairly  be  called  an  invention,  however  useful  it  may 
be.  If  geese  had  never  been  roasted,  although  turkies  had  been  usually 
cooked  in  that  way,  a  patent  for  roasting  geese  would  hardly  be  sus- 
tainable. 


68.  For  a  Metallic  Mill;  Joseph  C.  Gentry,  Dayton,  Montgomery 
county,  Ohio,  March  18. 

A  cast-iron  cylinder  is  to  be  banded, or  otherwise  covered,  with  cast-steel, 
then  turned  smooth,  and  picked  with  a  pointed,  steel  tool.  A  concave  of 
cast-iron,  forming  nearly  a  half  circle,  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  cylinder;  and 
ribs,  or  bands,  of  cast-steel,  projecting  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  from 
its  surface,  are  to  be  inserted  in  dovetail  grooves,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  concave;  these  also  are  to  be  filed  on  their  surfaces.  The  concave 
must  be  sufficiently  open  at  one  edge  for  feeding,  and  the  cylinder  is  to  be 
held  down  by  springs,  to  prevent  injury  from  the  introduction  of  hard  sub- 
stances. 

''What  I  claim  is  the  steel  or  other  metallic  ribst  and  the  manner  of  fix- 
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Dg  them  in  the  concave.  And  the  cast -steel  or  other  suitable  netal,  plmted 
or  banded  on  the  cast  cylinder.  The  manner  of  relieTing  the  mction 
of  the  cjiinder  bj  springs  back  of  the  boies,  on  which  the  journals  rest. 
The  manner  of  picking  the  c^rlinder  and  ribs,  presenting  the  sharp  edges 
to  each  other,  as  described  above." 

Such  a  mill  would  be  costlj,  easilj  put  out  of  order,  and  difficult  to  re- 
pair. We  are  verj  apprehensive,  also,  that,  when  in  the  best  order,  it 
would  not  make  very  good  flour.  The  claims  embrace  too  many  indiTidual 
parts  of  the  mill,  some  of  which  would  not  be  able  to  stand  alone. 

69.  For  a   Mortising  machine;  Geoi^e   Page,  Keene,  Cheshire 

county,  New  Hannpshire,  March  18. 

The  general  resemblance  in  principle  between  this  and  some  mortising 
machines  which  have  preceded  it,  is  such  as  to  leave  little  apparent  room 
for  a  claim,  and  it  does  not  occupy  a  large  space,  being  to  *Hhe  mode  of 
attaching  the  slide  to  the  upper  lever  and  that  lever  to  the  machine;  and 
also  the  lower  box,  and  circular  brace  as  described."  We  shall  not  take 
time  to  describe  these  particulars,  but  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  equally 
good  with  other  modes  of  attaining  the  same  end,  and  that  the  machine,  if 
well  made,  will  work  well. 

70.  For  a  machine  for  Cleaning  and  Dressing  Feathers^  £Iam 
Wilbur,  Geneva,  Ontario  county,  New  York,  March  18. 

Feather  dressing  machines  bid  fair  to  become  as  numerous  as  churns  and 
washing  machines,  whilst,  so  far,  they  differ  as  little  from  each  other  as 
do  a  number  of  the  former  instruments.  The  claim  in  the  present  case  is 
to  'Hhe  steam  chamber  for  generating  steam  in  a  separate  chamber,  or  chest, 
from  the  case  in  which  the  feathers  are  placed;  and  the  wings  for  blowiog 
out  the  feathers  at  the  door  at  which  the  opening  in  the  ticking  is  placed  to 
receive  them." 


71.  For  a  Door  Lock;  James  M'Clory,  City  of  New  Vork, 
March  18. 

The  claim  made  is,  to  **the  guards,  the  plates  of  tin  placed  tietween  them; 
the  levers  and  bar;  the  application  of  a  double  bitted  key  to  this  lock,  and 
the  mode  of  operating  the  several  parts." 

The  drawing  gives  a  very  imperfect  representation  of  this  lock,  and  the 
claims  Extend  to  things  which  have  no  novelty  when  taken  individually, 
as  is  done  in  the  foregoing  summary.  The  guard,  are  flat  plates  of  metal 
laying  upon  each  other,  and  operated  upon  by  the  key;  the  cam,  or  bit,  of 
which  is  in  steps,  so  as  to  push  the  plates  to  diflferent  distances,  in  disen- 
gaging the  bolt.  Double  bitted  keys  have  been  frequently  used;  the  mode 
of  operation  in  some  of  the  parts  is  new,  but  this  is  not  the  case  ge- 
nerally. The  lock  is  probably  a  very  good  one,  and  we  believe  that  it  has 
sufficient  novelty  to  admit  of  a  sustainable  claim. 


72.  For  a  method  of  Making  Pitch;  Henry  Ruggles,  city  of  New 
Tork,  March  19. 

The  refuse,  or  tar,  such  as  is  left  in  making  ^aa  in  the  New  York  gas 
works,  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  the  consistence  ot  pitch,  and  then  pat  into 
barrels. 

^*I  claim  the  cxclnaive  priTilege  of  boiling  down,  eiflier  in  an  open  or 
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close  vessel,  kettle  or  still,  the  liquid  such  as  is  produced  at  the  New  York 
^9  house,  io  the  manufacture  of  gas,  aod  known  there  b^  the  name  of 
refuse,  until  it  becomes  of  the  thickness,  or  consistency,  of  pitch." 

The  distilling  of  the  spirit  from  the  refuse,  or  tar,  of  gas  works,  so  as 
to  reduce  it  to  the  consistency  of  pitch,  is  a  common  and  well  known 
process  in  London,  and  in  other  places  where  there  are  large  gas  works| 
the  exclusive  right,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to  be  conceded. 

7a  For  Backs  of  stoves  and  fire  places;  William  R.  Prescott,  Hal- 
lowell,  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  March  19. 

A  tube  of  suitable  diameter,  say  nine  inches,  and  two  or  three  feet  long, 
is  to  be  built  in  the  back  of  a  fire  place,  or  fixed,  in  any  convenient  way, 
in  a  stove;  a  tube,  of  about  two  inches  diameter,  is  to  lead  from  without  the 
room,  into  this  longer  tube,  to  supply  it  with  cold  air,  and  warm  air  tubes 
are  to  lead  from  either  end  of  it,  into  the  room,  to  afford  a  supply  of  warm 
air. 

The  claim  is  ^*to  bringing,  in  the  manner  described,  the  cold  air  from 
without  the  room  to  which  the  fire  place  is  situated  and  supplying  it  to  the 
stove,  and  of  thus  keeping  up  a  circulation  of  cold  air  from  without,  and 
of  warm  air  into  the  room.  The  application  of  the  apparatus  described 
for  fire  places,  stoves,  and  fire  frames,  for  the  purpose  of  warming  rooms, 
and  its  general  construction." 

Whilst  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  principle,  the  form  pointed  out  for 
carrying  it  into  efi*ect  would  be  one  of  the  least  efficient;  the  '^general  con- 
struction'^ is  so  ffeneral,  and  so  extensively  employed,  that  it  is  a  little  re- 
markable it  should  be  claimed  as  new. 


74.  For  a  Furnace  for  generating  steamy  on  board  of  steamboats, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Eliphalet  Nott,  Schenectady,  New  Fork, 
March  19. 

The  improvement  consists  in  giving  a  coating  of  silicious  matter  to  the 
insides  of  furnaces  for  burning  anthracite,  so  as  to  prevent  that  fusion 
which  takes  place  when  the  lining  is  argillaceous,  and  also  in  covering  the 
grate  bars,  or  bottom  of  the  furnace,  with  fragments  of  such  stones  as  are 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  to  protect  the  bars  from  the  action  of  the  fire. 
Each  of  these  applications  is  claimed  for  the  use  of  furnaces  for  steamboats. 
There  is  no  adequate  information  given  respecting  the  first  application;  we 
are  merely  told  that  the  coating  isi  to  be  performed  ^with  some  other  mate- 
rial, (as  silex)  that  will  not  flux  by  the  mere  action  of  the  fuel  in  use;  the 
same  to  be  put  on  in  the  form  of  grout,  as  similar  coatings  are  put  on  to 
aieltins  furnaces,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  contents  on  the  crust  there- 
of." Now  silex  cannot  be  so  put  on,  it  not  having;  the  slightest  adhesive 
property;  and  if  mixed  with  clay,  the  two  make  a  fusible  compound.  No- 
thing, we  apprehend,  is  secured  by  this  part  of  the  patent,  as  there  is  not 
any  thing  practically  explained. 


75.  For  an  improvement  in  combined  Pen  and  pencil  cases;  Henry 
Withers,  an  alien,  who  has  resided  two  years  in  the  United  States;  city 
of  New  York,  March  19. 

For  this  pen  and  pencil  case,  the  two  instruments  are  to  be  used  at  the 
same  end,  either  of  them  being  protruded  at  pleasure.  The  pencil  holder. 
with  its  ordinary  adjustments,  slides  through   the  tubular  pen  holder, 
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and  the  claim  is  made  to  *<a  pencil  holder  of  any  known  or  cooTenient 
structure,  made  so  as  to  pass  through,  or  by  the  pen  holder,  in  hit  aud 
combination." 


76.  For  a  Forge  anvil  block;  Samuel  Van  Tiers,  M*Coiiiielsburg 
Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania,  March  19. 

**The  crib,  sills,  cellar  or  spring  planks,  and  bed  timbers,  are  made  and 
arranged  in  the  usual  manner.  Instead  of  the  usual  mode  of  having  a 
wooden  block  upon  which  the  anvil  is  placed,  secured  by  the  braces,  props 
and  wedges,  my  improvement  consists  in  casting  the  anvil  block  of  cast- 
iron,  in  a  pyramidal  figure,  with  a  cavity  to  receive  the  anvil;  it  has 
flanches  through  which  are  apertures  to  admit  strong  screw  bolts,  by  which 
to  secure  the  anvil  block  to  the  bed  timbers  and  spring  boards.  The  bolts 
are  passed  through  apertures  in  the  spring  boards,  bed  timbers,  and  the 
fianch  of  the  anvil  block,  and  secured  by  rivets  resting  upon  the  upper 
surface  oF  the  flanch,  the  other  end  of  each  bolt  having  a  broad  head  beanag 
against  the  under  sides  of  the  spring  boards." 

^'What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  for  which  I  ask  a  patent,  is  the 
cast-iron  anvil  block,  and  mode  of  securing  the  same,  as  before  de- 
scribed." 


77.  For  a  mode  of  Conveying  raftSy  boats,  ^c,  over  datns  and 
shoals;  Stephen  Underwood,  Bath,  Grafton  county,  New  Hampshire, 
March  19. 

Two  inclined,  plane  rail-ways  are  to  be  erected,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
dam,  or  other  obstruction,  over  which  a  boat,  &c.,  is  to  be  carried;  these  are 
to  extend  into  the  stream,  so  that  the  load  can  be  floated  on  to  a  car,  con- 
structed to  run  upon  the  planes.  The  planes  are  to  terminate,  at  their  up* 
per  ends,  at  the  distance  of  from  thirtj  to  sixty  feet  from  each  other,  or 
equal  to  that  of  the  car  upon  which  the  boat  or  raft  is  to  be  carried.  This 
space  is  occupied  by  a  vibrating  rail-way  or  bridge,  which  tilts  on  a  centre, 
and  will  form  a  continuous  plane  with  either  of  the  sections  accordingly  as 
it  is  tilted  towards  the  one  or  the  other.  A  windlass,  turned  by  water,  or 
other  power,  receives  a  rope,  or  chain,  by  which  the  car  can  be  raised,  or 
lowered,  upon  the  planes.  When  a  load  is  to  ascend,  the  bridge  is  tilted 
towards  the  plane  up  which  it  is  to  be  drawn,  and  it  is  hauled  upon  it;  the 
bridge  is  then  tilted  towards  the  descending  plane,  and  the  load  is  lowered 
into  the  water. 

There  is  a  contrivance  on  the  car,  by  an  arrangement  of  eccentric  rollers, 
by  which  the  level  of  the  load  can  be  changed,  so  that  it  shall  stand  hori- 
zontally in  ascending  and  descending. 

The  claim  is  confined  exclusively  ^to  that  part  of  the  apparatus  employed, 
which  is  denominated  the  vibraling  raiUway^  which  is  intended  to  receive 
the  load  at  the  summit  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  to  be  adapted  by  its  vi- 
brating motion  to  the  plane  of  either,  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  manner 
set  forth." 

This  plan  has  been  carried  into  successful  operation;  large  rafts  of  tim- 
ber being  conveyed,  by  its  means,  down  rivers  where  the  passage  was 
previously  attencled  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  where  iLcould  not,  some- 
times, be  effected. 
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78.  For  an  improvement  in  the  process  of  Tanning  hides  and 
skins;  Laban  Emery,  city  of  N^fw  York,  March  19. 

The  patentee  directs  the  hides,  or  skins,  to  be  prepared  for  tanning  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  adds,  that  ^'my  improvement  or  invention  then  con- 
sists in  the  application  to  the  bark  liquor,  of  nitre,  or  alum,  or  epsom,  or 
Rochelle,  salts,  or  other  neutral  salts,  either  separately,  or  together,  mixed 
in  with  the  liquor,  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  pounds  to  four  dozen 
skins,  more  or  less;  and  also  bearing  some  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
liquor.  Every  time  the  bark  liquor  is  renewed,  a  like  quantity  of  such 
neutral  salt  may  be  added,  or  not,  as  may  be  thought  proper,  or  as  the 
process  of  tanning  may  be  required  to  be  hastened.  Either  of  said  articles 
may  be  used  separately,  or  together,  in  the  process  of  tanning  morocco,  as 
well  as  every  other  description  of  tanning." 


79.  For  Preserving  milk  for  use  on  voyages^  fyc;  John  Lewis 
Granger,  city  of  New  York,  March  19. 

Fresh  milk  is  to  be  put  into  bottles,  and  these  are  to  be  closed,  in  the 
manner  of  corking,  with  some  porous  substance*  which  will  allow  air  to 
pass  through  it;  the  bottles  are  then  to  be  put  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water, 
and  the  whole  gradually  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  after  which  the  porous 
stopper  is  to  be  covered  with  wax. 

The  claim  is  ^'to  the  evolving  of  gas,  and  suffering  it  to  escape  from  the 
milk,  and  immediately  afterwards  excluding  the  atmospheric  air  from  com- 
mingling therewith,  by  the  method  substantially  as  described." 

We  apprehend  that  the  theory  above  intimated,  namely,  that  the  gas 
contained  in  milk  is  the  cause  of  its  spontaneous  decomposition,  is  not 
founded  in  fact;  were  this  the  case,  an  exhausted  receiver  would  as  efiec- 
tually  effect  the  object  in  view,  as  the  boiling  heat,  and  this  process  would 
not  be  < ^substantially  as  described."  There  is  a  chemical  change  produced 
in  milk  by  boiling,  by  which  its  liability  to  further  reaction  is  very  much 
diminished,  and  which  would  not  be  produced  by  the  mere  expulsion  of  gas* 
This  theoretical  point,  we  are  aware,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  validity  of 
the  claim,  although  we  have  thought  proper  to  give  it  a  passing  notice;  we 
have  also  something  to  say  about  the  novelty  of  the  process.  In  the  celebrated 
report  published  by  the  French  Government  in  1810,  on  Mr.  Appert^s  mode 
of  preserving  all  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  milk  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  preserved  by  boiling  and  corking  closely;  it  was  con- 
centrated in  the  boiling  by  allowing  a  portion  of  its  watery  particles  to 
evaporate;  the  process  was,  we  think,  substantially  the  same  with  the  above, 
the  principle  of  which  was  perfectly  well  known. 


80.  For  a  Cider  Mill;  Christian  Sheafier,  Lebanon,  Lebanon  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  March  19. 

This  cider  mill  is  to  grind  the  apples  by  means  of  revolving  nuts  or, 
toothed  cylinders,  of  which  there  are  three,  mashing  into  each  other.  All 
the  novelty  appears  to  be  in  the  manner  of  building  the  mill.  We  are  told 
that  *Uhe  machine  consists  of  two  pair  of  stairs,  a  frame,  an  apple  mill  made 
of  three  cog  wheels;  cage  or  receiver,  a  press  beam,  two  main  screws,  one 
assistant  screw;  two  weight  boxes,  &c.  &c."  After  describing  the  two  pair 
of  stairs,  and  the  other  component  parts  of  the  machine,  it  is  said,  *4  claim 
as  my  invention  the  whole  of  fhe  machinery,  excepting  what  I  have  named 
the  cage  or  receiver;  the  bed  or  box  belonging  to  the  cage  or  receiver,  and 
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the  manner  of  mixing  the  straw  with  the  ground  apples,  or  rather  the 
wna^Aecf  apples."  This  claim  to  the  whole  machinery,  cannot  be  under- 
stood to  mean  the  machinery  as  a  whole,  but  as  applying. to  its  componeot 
parts  individually;  scarcely  one  individual  of  which  could  bear  the  harden 
thus  put  upon  it,  without  being  smashed. 

SI.  For  a  Cooking'  stove  grate^  and  its  appendages;  Orrin  Wibcn, 
Concord,  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  March  23. 

The  grate  to  contain  the  coal,  or  wood,  is  made  with  bars,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, like  the  ordinary  grate  of  an  open  fire  place;  but  it  is  so  affixed  to  i 
cooking  stove,  with  ovens,  or  other  desired  appendages,  as  that  it  may  be 
raised  vertically,  so  as  to  communicate  its  heat  more  directly  to  the  cook- 
ing department,  or  lowered  so  as  to  form  an  open  stove.  Above  the  grate,  a 
windlass  crosses,  near  the  front  of  the  stove,  and  four  chains  attached  to 
this  windlass,  and  to  the  four  corners  of  the  grate,  serve  to  raise  and  lower 
the  latter,  as  may  be  desired. 

The  claim  is  to^^the  movable  grate,  or  pan,  whether  operated  withchaias 
and  pulleys,  rack  and  pinion,  or  other  mechanical  powers;  the  peculiar 
adaptation,  arrangement,  and  combination  of  the  several  parts  of  the  stove, 
fire  frame,  or  fire  place,  to  the  said  movable  grate,  for  the  uses  and  par- 
poses  herein  described  and  set  forth." 

82.  For  a  Stove^  denominated  the  Sibelline  Stove;  Wm.  M.  Car- 
michael,  Hempstead,  Queens  county,  New  York,  March  23. 

A  cylindrical  stove,  lined  with  fire  clay,  is  made  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  stove  is  to  be  surrounded  by  a  second  cylinder,  leaving  an  air  cham- 
her  between  the  two,  with  apertures  below  to  admit  cold,  and  others  above 
to  discharge  warm,  air.  The  whole  stove  is  to  stand  upon  adrum^  or  pe- 
destal, of  a  diameter  considerably  larger  than  the  stove  itself,  and  is  to  be 
surmounted  by  another  drum,  or  hollow  dome,  elevated  a  few  inches  above 
its  top;  a  smoke  pipe  from  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  stove,  conducts  the 
smoke  into  the  drum.  Four,  or  more,  hollow  columns,  connect  the  two 
drums,  surrounding,  but  detached  from,  the  body  of  the  stove;  these  co- 
lumns form  flues  between  the  two  drums,  and  from  one  of  them  a  smoke 
pipe  leads  into  a  chimney,  there  being  a  damper  in  the  column,  above 
the  smoke  pipe.  When  this  damper  is  open,  the  smoke  and  heated  air 
pass  directly  through  the  upper  part  of  the  column,  and  into  the  exit 
pipe.  When  the  damper  is  closed,  the  draught  has  then  to  pass  dowa 
the  three  open  columns  into  the  lower  drum,  and  up  the  fourth  to  the 
smoke  pipe. 

<'The  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  stove, 
producing  the  one  before  described,'*  constitute  the  whole  claim,  which 
IS  about  tantamount  to  not  claiming  any  thing.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween this  and  the  stove  patented  by  Mr.  Attwater,at  p.  54,  vol.  xvii.  is  not 
very  remote;  and  this  latter,  as  is  there  described,  we  view  as  but  a  modifi- 
cation of  Spoor's  stove. 


83.  For  a  machine  for  mant^facturing  shoe  pegs;  Reuben  H. 
Thompson,  Rochester,  New  York,  March  23. 

**The  principal  points  upon  which  the  inventor  depends,  is  the  cuttmg  of 
pe^Sy  instead  of  splUtingf  and  the  making  them  from  a  long  cylinder  <^ 
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wood,  in  a  contiouous  course  to  the  centre*  and  completing  the  peg  from 
a  solid  block,  wholly  by  machine  power." 

We  cannot  describe  this  machine  without  drawings  of  its  parts.  It  is 
clearly  enough  described  and  represented,  but  the  foregoing  claim  refers 
merely  to  the  thing  done,  and  not  at  all  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  ef- 
fected; it  has  no  bearing,  in  fact^  upon  the  machine  that  is  the  subject  of 
the  patent,  and  which  is,  certainly,  sufficiently  original  to  have  been  di- 
rectly claimed. 

84.  For  a  Cot  Bedstead  and  Camp  Stool;  Samuel  Clark,  city  of 
New  York,  March  23. 

The  pin  which  connects  the  cross  legs  of  this  cot  bedstead,  or  stool,  is  a 
toothed  pinion,  the  teeth  of  which  take  into  racks  formed  in  a  slot,  or  roor-> 
tise,  in  either  leg,  and  acting  in  such  way  as  to  stretch  the  sacking,  by  the 
weight  placed  upon  it.  A  stretcher  also  extends  across  from  one  leg  to  the 
other,  and  the  head  board  is  so  connected  to  the  side  pieces,  as  to  allow 
them  to  recede  unobstructed.  The  claim  is  to  *'the  application  of  the 
stretching  bar,  and  the  movable  rack  and  pinion  joint,  to  the  cot  bedstead, 
and  articles  of  a  similar  construction."  The  device  is  simple,  but  inge- 
nious, and  appears  likely  to  answer  a  good  purpose. 

• 

S5.  For  a  machine  for  Working  off  the  ends  o/ casks,  and  smooth' 
inff  them;  Sumner  King,  Suffield,  Hartford  county,  Connecticut, 
March  23. 

A  vertical,  revolving  shaft  is  to  carry  a  grapple,  or  a  kind  of  spring 
chuck,  which  is  to  receive  and  hold  the  cask  that  is  to  be  worked  oflf  by  a 
leveller,  a  stock  howell,  a  croes,  and  a  plane.  The  claim  is  to  'Hhe  re- 
volving grapple  tub,  that  secures  the  cask." 


86.  For  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  Dissolving  Caautchouc,  or 
India  Rubber;  Patrick  Mackie,  city  of  New  York,  March  23. 

**\Vhat  I  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  invention,  is  the  use  of  oil  of  tar,  or 
spirits  of  tar  alone,  and  also  the  use  of  oil  and  spirits  of  tar  mixed  with 
the  prepared  sulphate  of  zinc,  as  a  solvent  for  dissolving  india  rubber,  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid." 

We  could  turn  to  patents  for  the  use  of  the  same  liquid,  in  the  employment 
of  which,  therefore,  there  is  not  any  thing  new.  The  spirit  from  coal  tar 
has  been  extensively  used  in  England,  and  is  well  known  here,  but  its 
odour  is  estretnely  offensive.  The  spirit  from  common  tar  is  principally 
oil  of  turpentine,  with  empyreumatic  matter,  which  does  not  improve  it. 


87.  For  a  Washing  machine;  Ezekiel  Y.  Watson,  Albany,  New 
York,  March  23. 

An  oblong  box,  furnished,  in  its  bottom,  with  a  curved  row  of  rollers, 
upon  which  the  clothes  are  to  be  rubbed  by  a  frame  of  rollers  passing  over 
them,  constitute  the  machine;  and  *'the  before  described  machine  for  wash- 
ing clothes,"  forms  the  claim. 


88.  For  a  Cannon  vent;  John  W.  Cochran,  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
March  23. 

The  thing  here  proposed  is  to  place  the  vent  of  a  cannooi  by  which  the 
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powder  is  ignited,  considerabl j  forward  of  its  esaal  poaitioD,  lo  that  the 
nre  maj  be  commanicated  near  the  centre  of  the  charge. 

''In  the  position  of  vents  now  actually  adopted,  the  chaise  is  ignitnl 
at  the  bottom,  and  much  of  the  powder  is  often  thrown  out  of  a  cioncm 
without  being  fired  at  all.  This  applicant  contemplates  the  applicatioo  of 
the  principle  of  his  improvement  by  placing  the  vent  as  far  forward  of  the 
bottom  of  the  breech,  as  the  outer  part  of  the  powder  maj  extend,  and  to 
put  two  or  more  vents  in  similar  positions." 

The  idea  of  placing  the  vent  as  proposed,  is  without  noveltj,  and  has 
been  frequently  discussed  by  engineers.  The  following  extract  from  Li'*- 
lemand's  Artillery,  N.  York.  1820,  p.  18,  is  given  in  proof.  '*It  is  agreed 
upon  all  sides,  that  the  vent  of  a  piece  of  artillery  would  be  most  id- 
vantageously  placed  if  it  communicated  the  fire  to  the  centre  of  the  chtr^i 
for,  in  this  case,  the  inflammation  of  the  powder,  which  is  not  instantaueoas 
but  successive,  takes  place  soonest.  However,  it  is  usually  made  to  enter 
the  bottom  of  the  charge,  to  avoid  too  violent  a  recoil,  that  would  denn»e 
the  fire,  and  injure  the  gun  carriages;  particularly  those  of  larger  caliber." 


89.  For  a  many  chambered  cannom  John  W.  CochraD,  lioweil, 
Massachusetts.  First  patented  October  22d,  1834.  Surrendered  and 
re-issued  upon  an  amended  specification^  March  23. 

We  noticed  this  invention  at  p.  326,  vol.  xv.,  and  expressed  an  opioioa 
that  the  use  of  a  gun  constructed  like  that  described,  would  be  attended 
with  extreme  danger.  Since  that  period,  however,  the  thing  has  beea 
tried  to  some  extent,  both  in  this  country,  and  at  Constantinople,  and  is 
it  appears,  from  all  the  information  which  we  have  gleaned  upon  the  sub- 
ject, without  the  realization  of  any  of  those  difficulties  which  we  apprr- 
hended.  We  are  well  convinced,  in  fact,  upon  more  mature  reflectioo, 
that  some  of  the  objections  to  it  which  we  then  deemed  the  most  formi- 
dable, were  not  well  founded;  but  we  have  not  time,  nor  is  it  necessarT,to 
discuss  this  subject  here;  it  would  afford  us  sincere  pleasure,  had  we  more 
frequent  occasion  to  withdraw  our  objections  to  patented  inventions. 

The  claim  now  made  appears  to  us  unnecessarily  verbose;  it  amountf, 
however,  simply,  to  the  combination  of  a  cylinder  with  a  section  of  a  can- 
non, the  cylinder  perforated  on  its  periphery  to  receive  the  charges,  and 
made  to  revolve  by  suitable  devices,  so  as  to  efiect  the  proposed  object  sob- 
stantially  in  the  manner  described. 


90.  For  a  machine  for  moriising'  and  tenoning;  Erastus  M.  Shaw. 
Wilbraham,  Hampden  county,  Massachusetts,  March  23. 

This  machine  diiters  in  its  general  construction  from  most  of  the  mor- 
tising machines  which  we  have  previously  noticed,  and  by  more  labour  thaa 
we  can  bestow  upon  it,  we  think  that  we  might  find  out  the  manner  of  con- 
structing it;  but  the  drawing  is  very  indifferently  executed,  and  to  decypher 
it  is  a  task  we  shall  not  undertake.  The  claim  is  to  *'the  arrangement  aod 
adaptation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  machine,  producing  the  one  here  de- 
scribed for  mortising  and  tenoning  timber;  particularly  the  manner  of  ope- 
rating the  machine,  in  causing  the  carriage  to  move  to  the  right  and  left,  whilst 
the  slide,  with  the  cutter,  moves  horizontally  backward  and  forward,  at  right 
angles  to  the  carriage." 
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91.  For  Condensing'  cotton  roping^  or  slubbing;  William  Fowler, 
Fishkill,  New  York,  March  23. 

^'The  principle  of  this  improvement  consists  in  the  compressing  of  the 
sliver  by  means  of  a  revolving;  groove,  into  which  it  is  pressed  bj  a  revolv- 
ing periphery  pressing  into  and  revolving  with  said  groove,  the  said  revolving 
groove  and  periphery  constructed  substantially,  as  aforesaid,  and  combined 
with  a  spool  constructed  and  moving  so  as  to  take  up  this  »liver  when  thus 
condensed,  or  compressed  into  roping  spirally,  as  described." 

To  the  idea  ot  this  invention  given  in  the  foregoing  summary;  we 
add  that  it  consists  of  revolving  wheels  of  about  seven  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  three-eighths  wide,  having  a  groove,  on  its  periphery,  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  same  depth;  four  small,  condensing  wheels* 
each* about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  have  tongues  or  fillets,  which 
run  in  the  grooves,  and  condense  the  roping,  thereby  producing  the  neces- 
sary tirmness  without  the  twist  and  counter  twist,  usually  given  by  the  con- 
densing apparatus. 

92.  For  a  Straw  Cutter;  James  Hyde,  Darien,  Gennessee  county, 
New  York*,  March  23. 

There  not  being  any  claim  made  to  any  part  of  this  apparatus^  we  know 
not  what  the  patentee  considers  as  new  about  it,  and  therefore  pass   it  by. 

93.  For  a  Thrashing  machine;  Hugh  and  Israel  W.  Edgar,  Wayne 
county,  Ohio,  March  23. 

This  is  a  cylinder  and  concave  machine,  set  with  spikes,  much  in  the 
usual  way;  the  patentees  claim  the  form  in  which  they  construct  the  frame, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  fasten  the  spikes  by  screw  nuts,  rendering 
the  whole  Btrons  and  durable. 


94.  For  a  Rotary  Steam  Engine;  David  Ulam,  Greensburg,  West- 
moreland county,  Pennsylvania,  March  23. 

A  hollow  drum,  furnished  with  an  opening  to  admit,  and  another  for  the 
discharge  of,  steam,  is  to  have  a  wheel  or  drum,  revolving  in  it,  of  such 
size  as  to  leave  a  steam  chamber  between  them.  A  projecting  piece  on  the 
inner  drum  fills  this  cavity,  and  is  made  to  recede,  by  suitable  means,  when 
it  must  pass  the  stops  against  which  the  steam  is  to  react.  The  whole 
thing  is  nothin<;  but  an  oft-told  story,without  a  single  new  incident  to  redeem 
its  monotony;  but  old  as  it  is,  and  worthless  as  it  will  prove  to  be,  the  pa- 
tentee says,  **what  1  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  consists  in  the  before  described  rotary  steam  engine." 

95.  For  a  Stone  Auger^for  boring  rocks;  Andrew  Turney,  Reading, 
Fairfield  county,  G)nnecticut,  March  30. 

The  main  point  upon  which  the  claim  under  this  patent  rests,  is  the 
forming  of  the  point  of  a  stone  drill,  with  a  sort  of  knuckle  joint,  so  that 
when  inserted  into  a  hole  which  has  been  drilled  cylindrically  by  a  com- 
mon drill,  the  joint  wilt  bend  on  one  side,  and  enlarge  the  hole  at  the 
bottom,  that  a  larger  charge  of  powder  may  be  introduced,  and  its  force 
increased.  There  is  also  a  claim  to  the  working  of  the  auger  with  a  spring, 
and  to  the  kind  of  scraper  used  to  remove  the  drillings.  We  doubt  alto- 
gether the  utility  of  the  invention,  as  the  apparatus  is  constructed,  but  can« 
not  form  a  fair  judgment  from  the  evidence  before  us. 
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96.  For  an  improvement  in  Bee  Hives;  Sturgess  M.  lodd,  Danbtuy, 
Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  March  30. 

The  hive  said  to  be  improved,  Is  that  patented  by  Levi  H.  Paiish,  on 
the  5th  of  August,  1834.  The  claim  made  ''in  the  suspension  of  saici  boxes, 
and  in  their  movement,  and  in  their  movement  in  grooves,  by  which  the 
bees  are  prevented  from  escaping  during  the  removal  of  the  tx>xe»«  as  com- 
bined in  the  manner  specified;  and  also  the  knives  for  separating  the  combs 
betv^een  the  boxes  and  the  slats."  The  peculiarities  uf  these  parts  we  lea^e 
to  be  examined  by  those  interested  in  them. 

97.  For  an  improvement  in  a  Suction  and  Forcing  Pvmpj  for  Jin 
engines;  John  F.  Rogers,  Waterford,  Saratoga  county.  New  York, 
March  30. 

A  patent  was  obtained  by  the  same  gentleman,  on  the  9,7ih  of  Februarj, 
1833,  for  a  pump  upon  the  same  general  construction  with  that  which  furtr.« 
the  subject  of  the  present  patent.  We  gave  a  pretty  full  description  of 
the  former,  in  vol.  xii.  p.  103.  The  claim  under  the  present  patent,  will. 
with  the  aid  of  the  reference  just  made,  afford  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  natur? 
and  object  of  the  proposed  improvement,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  to  remove 
one  of  the  objections  made  by  us  to  the  former  construction. 

**What  I  claim  are  the  openings  through  the  shaft  by  which  the  water  i^ 
passed  through  the  pump  more  direct  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  waT, 
thereby  removing  the  obstruction  of  the  water  caused  by  changing  it!»  di- 
rection." 


98.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Power  Loom;  Francis  C.  Lewis,  Graf- 
ton, Worcester  county,  Massachusetts^  March  30. 

The  claim  under  this  patent  refers  to  the  dra%vings,  and  withnat  thesf. 
therefore,  could  not  be  understood.  The  following  quotation  will  furiii!^-' 
the  object  of  the  improvement,  but  not  the  means  by  which  it  is  attained. 

^^The  great  practical  advantage  of  my  improvement  is,  that  the  weft  i^ 
driven  up  by  the  reed,  while  the  cloth  roller  is  stationary,  and  there  is  do 
power  operating  upon  it,  so  that  the  thread  of  the  weft,  and  the  cloth,  re- 
ceive the  full  blow  of  the  latter;  whereas,  by  the  looms  formerly  in  use. 
the  cloth  recedes,  and  is  taken  up  as  the  latter  strikes." 

99.  For  a  Horse  Mill  for  grinding  grain  and  scouring  seedr, 
John  Harman,  Jr.,  Brownsburg,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  March  30. 

The  grinding  machine  consists  ot  two  grooved,  iron,  cylinders,  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  and  running  with  different  velocities;  one  of  them  having  a  nar- 
row, fluted,  iron  concave  to  aid  in  the  grinding.  A  horse  power,  by  which 
the  mill  is  to  be  driven,  is  also  described,  but  there  is  not  any  representa- 
tion of  it  in  the  drawing;  both  machines,  however,  are  claimed;  the  claim 
being  to  ^Hhe  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
horse  power  in  connexion  with  the  grinding  machine,  as  set  forth." 

However  good  the  inventions  might  be,  the  foregoing  claims  would  invali* 
date  them.  The  whole  grinding  machine  is  claimed,  yet  it  possesses  bat 
little  novelty;  the  horse  power  is  claimed,  yet  there  is  no  representation  of 
it,  as  required  by  law.  And  what  would  of  itself  be  fatal|  two  distinct 
machines  are  included  in  one  patent* 
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100.  For  applying  Rivets  to  harneas  and  gears;  William  Dukeheart, 
city  of  Baltimore,  March  30. 

The  claim  made  is  the  using  rivets  of  metal,  in  the  making  of  harness, 
instead  of  sewing,  or  stitching,  as  formerly  practised. 

101.  For  a  Tide  Water  Wheel;  Ca,rey  S.  Mercer,  Franklin,  Baltimore 
county,  Maryland,  March  30. 

A  horizontal  wheel  is  to  be  placed  in  a  case,  or  drum,  having  flooms  at 
opposite  sides  thereof,  to  direct  the  water  upon  the  buckets,  either  on  the 
ebb  or  (low  of  the  tide;  guide  pieces,  or  wings,  are  fixed  within  the  flooms  to 
direct  the  water  upon  the  buckets;  and  the  claim  made  is  to  'Hhe  curved 
guider  as  described."  The  contrivance  is  not  worth  many  words,  and  we 
could  not  talk  it  into  utility. 

102.  For  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  Spinning  Wool;  John 
Wethered,  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  March  30. 

''What  I  claim  as  new  in  the  machine  herein  described,  and  for  which  I 
ask  an  exclusive  privilege,  is  the  combination  of  a  tube  and  other  means,  of 
siving  a  rotary  motion  to  the  sliver,  with  two  or  more  sets  of  rollers  of  dif- 
ferent speeding,  a  tube  between  each  set,  whereby  a  twist  is  given  to  the 
sliver,  roll,  roping,  or  stubbing,  while.it  is  passing  from  one  set  of  rollers 
to  the  other,  so  enabling  it  to  bear  the  elongation  produced  by  the  different 
speeding  of  the  sets  of  rollers,  in  order  to  make  it  of  the  proper  size  for 
spinning:  and  I  should  consider  any  contrivance  by  which  the  strength  of 
the  sliver  was  increased  by  twisting  between  the  sets  of  rollers,  as  an  en« 
croachment  upon  my  invention." 

The  foregoing  will  suffice  to  inform  those  used  to  spinning  machinery,  of 
the  nature  of  this  invention;  the  object  of  which  differs,  as  the  patentee  ob- 
serves, from  that  of  the  revolving  tube  previously  in  use  for  condensing  the 
sliver  as  it  leaves  the  carding  machine,  to  fit  it  for  winding  on  the  spools. 
The  invention  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end 
proposed. 

103.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Co/Ion  Planter;  Michael  Beam^ 
Buffalo,  Lincoln  county,  North  Carolina,  March  30. 

This  patent  is  obtained  for  an  improvement  on  a  machine  patented  by  the 
same  person,  Feb.  13th,  1835.  The  present  contrivance  consists,  in  part, 
of  a  barrel  shaped  reservoir,  in  which  the  seeds  to  be  planted  are  put,  and 
which  revolves,  as  the  frame  upon  which  it  is  supported  is  drawn  forward; 
it  has  adjustable  openings,  for  letting  out  the  seed,  an  apparatus  for  open- 
ing the  furrow,  and  a  harrow  for  harrowing  the  seed  in.  The  points  in- 
tended to  be  claimed  consist  of  the  peculiarities  of  foriti,  structure,  and 
arrangement,  which  are  not  very  clearly  described,  and  could  not  be  un- 
derstood without  drawings. 


104.  For  a  Double  Reflecting  Lamp;  John  C.  Fletcher,  Springfield 
township,  Clark  county,  Ohio,  March  30. 

The  lamp  here  described  is  of  the  hanging  kind,  the  reservoir  for  the  oil 
being  formed  like  that  of  the  astral  lamps,  so  that  the  light  can  pass  down- 
wards without  obstruction.  There  are  to  be  reflectors  above  the  light,  po- 
lygonally  formed,  and  sloping  from  the  glass  chimney  upwards;  the  inside 
of  the  reservoir,  also,  is  to  be  lined  with  similar  reflectors,  and  around  its 
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lower  edges  there  is  a  trough  for  catching  the  drippings  of  oil.     We  are  of 
opinion  that  these  latter  reflectors  will  produce  but  little  advaDtag^. 

105.  For  a  Hat  Block;  Wm.  W.  and  S.  H.  JimesoD,  Wheeling,  Ohio 
county,  Virginia,  March  30. 

This  block  is  to  be  in  six  pieces,  four  outside  pieces,  two  of  them  formed 
bj  cutting  opposite  segments  from  top  to  bottom,  off  the  opposite  sides  fif 
the  block,  and  the  other  two  bj  cutting  the  middle  segment  across,  so  as  to 
leave  a  square  centre  piece,  somewhat  pyramidal  in  form.  There  are  to  be 
tongues  formed  up  each  side  of  the  centre  piece,  and  corresponding  grooves 
in  the  side  pieces,  extending  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  serving  to  prevent 
all  lateral  slipping.  In  steaming,  the  centre  piece  is  to  be  plain.  There  is 
to  be  a  Boss  block,  of  the  usual  construction;  and  to  the  bottom  of  this  a 
circular  pedestal  is  to  be  attached,  by  a  bolt  passing  through  the  centre  sf 
each.  The  claim  is  to  ^^the  before  described  block  for  itni»hing  hats,  espe- 
cially the  tongues  and  grooves,  and  the  circular  pedestal  which  permits  tkt 
block  to  revolve  freely  whilst  finishing  hats." 

100.  For  forming  Joints  for  Bedsteads  and  other  wood  work;  Sok>- 
0ion  C.  fiatchelor,  and  Nelson  S.  Thomas,  Watertown.  Jeflferson  countj, 
New  York,  March  30. 

The  patentees  claim, ''being  able  to  frame,  by  means  of  keys,  right  angled 
works,  where  the  rails,  or  timbers  are  on  the  same  level, '^  and  we  have 
looked  into  the  thing,  with  more  than  common  care,  to  find  something  abovt 
it  *^not  previously  known;''  but  we  have  not  been  at>le  to  discover  any  thing  I 
which  is  not  well  known  to  every  workman  who  has  made  mortises  aod  | 
tenons.  The  rails  are  to  be  tenoned  into  the  posts  in  the  usual  way;  one 
end  of  the  tenon  to  be  cut  dove-tailing,  and  the  mortise  sloped  to  suit  it;  a 
wedge,  or  key,  is  to  be  inserted  at  the  other  end,  and  the  work  is  done.  la 
this  simple  and  well  known  affair,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  to  each  of 
the  two  patentees,  the  amount  of  his  inventive  contribution. 

107.  For  a  Vertical  Wool  Spinner;  William  Sykes  and  George  M. 
Conradt,  Fredericktown,  Frederick  county,  Maryland.  First  patent- 
ed March  10th,  1834.  Surrendered,  and  re-issued  upon  an  amended 
specification,  March  30. 

The  object  in  view  in  this  patent,  is  the  same  with  that  of  Mr.  Wcthered, 
No.  102,  but  the  means  of  attaining  it  are  different.  The  following  is  the 
claim,  *^What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  is  the  constructing  of  drawing 
rollers  for  spinning  machinery,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  shall  embrace 
the  thread  between  them  during  a  part  of  their  revolution  only;  allowing  it 
to  twist  freely,  unobstructed  by  them  during  the  remaining  period;  by  which 
means  we  are  enabled  to  carry  the  twist  directly  from  the  flyers  up  past  the 
drawing  rollers,  without  employing  any  intermediate  machinery;  asing  in 
conjunction  with  such  drawing  rollers,  either  live  or  dead  spindles,  and  such 
other  parts  as  are  ordinarily  employed  in  spinning  machines,  and  to  which 
we  make  no  claim." 

The  proposed  mode  of  relieving  the  thread  from  the  action  of  the  drawing 
rollers,  is  by  cutting  oft*  a  portion  from  one  side  of  them. 

108.  For  an  improved  Franklin^  or  Open  Stove;  John  H.  &  Swao^ 
■ey,  Lynn,  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  March  30. 

^^The  improvement  made  by  me  is  the  addition  of  two  more  floes,  or  draftS| 
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beside  the  common  ones  in  the  Franklin  stove.  One  of  said  additional 
flues  is  to  be  made  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  fire  back,  and  to  extend 
horizontallj  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  and  is  to  be  provided  with  a 
common  damper,  to  open  and  close  it.  The  other  additional  flue  is  to  be 
placed  along  the  front  plate  of  the  stove." 

The  drawing  does  not  exhibit  the  thing  very  clearly;  it  does  not, however, 
so  far  as  we  can  jodge,  appear  to  be  an  affair  of  much  importance. 

109.  For  Compressing  Hay^  ^c,  and  elevating  heavy  bodies;  Ad- 
rastus  R.  Chamberlin,  and  Artemas  Cleflin,  Richmond^  Lincoln  county, 
Maine,  March  30. 

A  pinion  and  wheel  are  to  turn  a  shaft,  round  which  a  chain  is  to  wind, 
which  chain  passes  over  a  pulley  at  the  end  of  a  piston  rod,  that  is  to  car- 
ry the  follower  for  pressing.  The  other  end  of  the  chain  is  to  be  fastened 
to  gome  fixed  body.  Instead  of  pasMing  over  the  pulley,  on  a  follower,  the 
chain  may  be  attached  to  a  stump  which  it  is  desired  to  draw  from  the  ground. 

The  claim  is  to  *'the  application  of  the  pulley  as  used  by  us,  for  asiogle 
or  double  press;  and  the  application  of  our  machine  to  the  raising  of  stumps 
or  other  heavy  burdens."  There  are  so  many  better  machines,  for  effect- 
ing the  same  purposes,  that  this  will  stand  but  little  chance  of  going  into 
operation;  or  if  it  has  been  used,  we  apprehend  that  it  will  soon  cease  to 
be  so. 


110.  For  an  improvement  in  fVind  Mills;  Job  Wilbur,  Fall  River, 
Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  March  30. 

This  is  to  be  a  horizontal  wind  mill,  to  contain  the  vanes,  or  wings,  of 
which,  a  round  building,  thirty  feet  highland  twenty  in  diameter,  is  to  be 
erected;  the  upper  part  of  this  building,  is  made  to  revolve  on  the  lower,  in 
order  to  change  the  situation  of  two  windows,  or  openings,  made  for  the  ad- 
mission and  discharge  of  the  wind.  Six  vanes,  placed  on  a  vertical  shaft, 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  are  to  receive  the  action  of  the  wind;  these 
vanes  are  to  be  angled  to  hold  the  wind  the  more  eff*ectually. 

There  is  no  claim  made,  a  point,  in  the  present  case,  of  no  great  im- 
portance, the  structure  being  very  much  like  others  which  have  been  tried, 
and  abandoned. 


111.  For  a  machine  for  manufacturing  Axes;  Elisha  K.  Root,  Can- 
ton, Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  March  30. 

VVe  shall  hereafter  notice  this  machine,  in  conjunction  with  some  others 
in  use,  at  the  axe  manufactory  in  Collinsville,  Connecticut,  to  which  esta- 
blishment we,  a  short  time  since,  made  a  visit. 


112,  For  a  Forcing  Pump;  Nathan  Chapin,  Penn-Yan,  Yates  coun- 
ty. New  York,  March  30. 

We  see  no  reason  to  attempt  a  description  of  this  double  barreled  forcing 
pump,  as  we  cannot  discover  any  valuable  point  in  it  beyond  such  as  are  in 
ordinary  use. 

1 13.  For  a  machine  for  ploughing  and  thinning  cotton;  Harvey 
W.  Pitts,  Wilsonville,  Shelby  county,  Alabama,  March  31. 

The  claim  made  is  to  *Hhe  machine  as  described,'*  a  claim  which  it  will 
hardly  bear,  as  parts  of  it  are  verv  similar  to  machines  which  have  been 
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used  for  like  purposes;  yet  we  believe  there  is  sofficient  DOTeltj  in  the  con- 
trivance to  enable  it  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  new  machine.  We  shall 
not  take  time  to  describe  it,  as  it  would  b6  no  easj  task  to  render  it  intel- 
ligible without  a  drawing. 

114.  For  a  Corn  Shelter;  Albert  W.Gray,  Middletown,  Rnilaiid 
county,  Vermont,  March  31. 

This  machine  is  to  operate  upon  the  ears  by  means  of  a  revolving,  flit 
wheel  of  wood,  set  with  points,  and  standing  vertically;  the  ears  are  to  be 
held  up  against  it  by  means  of  a  spring  conductor.  The  general  ar^aDg^ 
roents  are  very  similar  to  those  in  other  revolving,  disk  shelling  machinei, 
and  the  particular  points  and  combinations  which  are  made  the  subject  of  i 
claim,  appear  to  be  unimportant,  not,  we  apprehend,  rendering  it  either  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  others  previously  in  use,  and  now  public  property. 

115.  For  Wagon  and  Carriage  Springs;  Newell  HungerfcrA 
Ithaca,  Tompkins  county.  New  York,  March  31. 

Spiral  springs  which  are  wound  round  an  iron  bar  crossing  the  carriage, 
and  attached  to  the  bar  at  their  inner  ends,  are,  at  their  outer  ends  cod- 
nec(ed  to  the  bottom  of  the  body  of  the  carriage,  or  wagon.  The  rooad 
bar,  abov^  named,  is  supported  at  the  two  ends  by  a  bowed  piece  of  iron, 
bolted  to  the  axle  through  its  middle.  The  specification  ends  abmptk 
without  pointing  to  any  novelty,  or  making  any  claim.  A  single  coil  of 
spiral  spring  will  not  fulfil  the  intention  of  a  carriage  spring;  it  has  bees 
tried  in  various  ways. 

116.  For  an  ^wl  Shaft;  David  M.  Smith,  Gilsum,  Cheshire  conntr, 
New  Hampshire,  March  31. 

The  wooden  part  of  this  haft  is  in  two  pieces'',  the  lower  piece  containing 
the  socket,  and  fitting,  and  revolving,  in  the  upper  one  by  means  of  a  rooad 
pin;  the  wood  part  of  the  socket  is  bored  tapering,  and  has  in  it  a  split,  me- 
txdlic  socket,  into  which  the  shank  of  the  awl  is  inserted,  when,  bj  turoiog 
the  two  parts  of  the  haft  upon  each  other,  a  nut  draws  the  split  socket  in- 
wards, and  holds  the  awl. 

The  claim  is  to  the  ^'constructing  an  awl  haft,  so  as  to  move  the  split 
socket  in  and  out,  into  which  the  shank  of  an  awl  blade  is  inserted,  and  bj 
which  it  is  held  firmly,  as  above  described." 

117.  For  an  instrument  for  Cutting  the  Soks  of  Boots  and  Shoti; 
Jonathan  Hill,  Billerica,  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  March  31. 

A  knife  is  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  the  sole  to  be  cut,  and  this  is  to  be 
pressed  on  to  the  leather  by  a  press,  or  in  any  other  convenient  waj.  Tvo 
iron  bars  are  described,  which  are  to  lie  along  the  back,  or  upper  aide  of  the 
knife,  from  heel  to  point,  but  these  are  not  an  essential  part  of  the  contriv- 
ance.  The  affair  is  not  new,  such  knives  having  been  made,  and  patented, 
both  for  cutting  uppers  and  soles.  The  claim  is  to  *Uhe  construction  of 
the  knife,  being  entirely  in  one  piece;  and  the  application  of  the  same  to  the 
purpose  of  cutting  soles,  by  means  uf  a  lever,  or  lever  press. 

118.  For  Reflecting  Ovens;  Cicero  Van  Allen,  Fenn  Yan,  Yates 
county.  New  York,  March  31. 

In  the  claim  appended  to  the  specification  of  thia  reflecting  oven,  we  are 
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told  about  two  new  principles  in  it,  j^i  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  one;  it 
is  so  much  like  some  other  tin  kitchens,  for  baking  and  roasting  before  the 
fire,  and  oureje  so  little  like  that  of  the  inventor,  that  ^e  cannot  see  the 
new  parts  to  which  he  believes  that  he  directlj  points.  The  sides,  back, 
and  bottom  appear  to  be  rectangular,  and  the  top  to  slope  regularly  back; 
there  is  a  spit  for  fowls,  hooks  for  birds,  bars  on  which  to  place  pans,  a 
dripping  pan  to  catch  the  gravy,  and  a  peep  hole  through  which  to  observe 
how  matters  go  on,  and  these  constitute  the  ^^single  reflecting  oven." 

119.  For  a  Self  moving  and  accumulative  engine}  John  James  6i- 
raud,  city  of  Baltimore,  March  31. 

How  many  self-moving  and  accumulative  engines  have  the  same  parent- 
age with  that  before  us,  we  cannot  recollect,  and  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  examine,  in  the  patent  ofllce,  the  register  of  their  births;  as  to  their  deaths, 
no  register  exists,  they  having  all  been  still  born;  we  know,  however,  that 
the  family  would  have  been  a  large  one  had  they  received  and  preserved 
the  living  principle.  We  can  tell  little  about  the  affair  before  us,  but  its 
author  informs  us  that  *<the  flywheels  run  on  friction  wheels,  bearing  on  the 
main  shaft,  and  constitute  the  generating,  regulating  and  maintaining 
powers  of  the  engine."  The  power  thus  generated,  regulated, and  main- 
tained, is  to  be  applied  to  **general  navigation  and  other  purposes." 
Happily  for  the  community,  however,  neither  general  navigation  or  other 
purposes  which  demand  motive  power,  will  consent  to  wait  the  gene- 
rating, regulating,  or  maintaining  power  of  Mr.  G.'s  accumulative  engine^ 
as  otherwise  they  would  never  be  generated,  regulated,  or  maintained. 


120.  For  a  Churn;  Thomas  Nicholson,  New  Market,  Shenandoah 
county,  Virginia,  March  31. 

A  churn,  with  a  tub  in  the  ordinary  form,  has  a  dasher  shaft,  which  is 
to  revolve  alternately  in  reversed  directions;  for  this  purpose  there  are 
two  beveled  pinions  upon  the  shaft  above  the  lid;  and  a  beveled  segment 
wheel  is  to  engage  first  with  one,  and  then  with  the  other  of  these  pinions; 
such  a  contrivance  is  bad  in  principle,  as  all  machinists  know;  segment 
wheels  being  generally  poor  things,  and,  as  here  applied,  altogether  worth- 
less. 


121.  For  Pronged  Hoes;  Benjamin  F.  Boyden,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, March  31. 

These  hoes  are  to- be  of  cast-iron,  rendered  malleable  in  the  usual  way. 
They  are  to  have  raised  ribs  along  the  prongs,  &c.  to  strengthen  them,  and 
to  be  tinned  over  their  whole  surface.  The  claim  is  to  ^the  application  of 
cast-iron  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  pronged  hoes,  and  covering  the 
same  with  tin;"  but  where  is  the  invention  or  discovery? 


122.  For  an  improved  PPinnowins^  machine;  Jonathan  Bean,  Mont- 
ville,  Waldo  county,  Maine,  March  31. 

We  are  told  tha't  ^*the  advantages  this  machine  claims  above  others 
now  in  use,  consistMn  durability,  portableness,  and  expedition  in  cleaning 
^U  kinds  of  grain;"  but  although  the  machine  claims  this,  the  patentee  does 
ttot  claim  the  machine;  and  although  he  has  given  a  voluminous  account  of 
Admeasurement,  and  many  outlines  "of  separate  parts  of  it,  its  construction 
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is  very  imperrectiy  represented,  and  its  peculiarities}  if  any  it  bave,  art 
ttDDoticedj  the  patentf  in  fact^  is  a  patent  for  nothing. 

123.  For  Hose  to  convm/  water;  Samuel  Hunt,  citj  of  BaltiiDore, 
March  31. 

*^What  I  claim  is  the  application  of  hose,  whether  constmcted  in  lb< 
manner  set  forth,  or  otherwise;  not  intending  to  confine  rojself  to  particatv 
dimensions  or  materials  in  its  construction,  for  the  purpose  of  c^arrviog 
good  and  wholesome  water,  for  the  use  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  &c. 
across  rivers,  ponds,  bays,  creeks,  or  elsewhere.^' 

There  are  two  doubtful  things  in  this  patent;  first,  it  is  much  to  ir 
doubted  whether  a  man  can  be  prevented  from  conveying  water  in  a  hose, 
through  a  creek,  &c.;  but  a  more  important  point  is  the  doubtful  utility  ot 
the  thing,  for  the  purpose  intended.  A  flexible  hose,  large  enough  to  coo- 
vey  a  supply  of  water  for  the  consumption  of  towns,  it  will  be  difficult  te 
make,  more  difficult  to  fix,  and  most  difficult  to  keep  in  order. 


124.  For  a  Blacksmith's  Tew  Iron;  John  Shugert,  Elizabeth,  Af- 
leghany  county,  Pennsylvania,  March  31. 

**The  improvement  claimed  by  the  petitioner,  is  the  angles  in  the  pipes 
and  plates,  by  which  itis  made  entirely  fire  prouf«  or  indestructible." 

How  this  desirable  end  is  to  be  attained  by  the  construction  of  the  in- 
strument described,  we  do  not  perceive.  An  iron  back  is  to  be  made  to 
the  forge;  the  pipe  which  leads  to  the  opening  for  the  blast,  is  to  be  ten,  or 
twelve  inches  in  length;  the  hole  through  it  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
at  the  back  end  where  the  bellows  enter,  and  gradually  diminishing  to  one 
inch,  next  the  fire.  At  about  the  middle,  the  pipe  is  bent  down  at  an  angle 
of  hum  twenty  to  forty  degrees  towards  the  fire.  Instead  of  the  usual  col- 
lar next  the  fire,  there  is  to  be  a  metal  plate  ten  inches  long,  and  nine  broad, 
*^about  one  inch  from  the  centre  of  which  there  is  to  be  an  angle  of  about 
ninety  degrees,  the  broad  part  of  this  angled  plate  is  to  have  a  rise  on  the 
face  of  it  at  the  centre,  one  inch  high,  and  ten  inches  along  the  plate;  ti>e 
thickness  of  the  said  plate  to  be  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch." 

The  foregoing  description  does  not  appear  to  us  very  clear,  but  it  mavbe 
more  fortunate  with  our  readers. 


125.  For  Blowing  air  into  a  millstone  eye;  Austin  Taylor,  Little- 
ton, Grafton  county,  New  Hampshire,  March  31. 

<*\Vhat  the  applicant  claims  as  his  invention,  is  the  introdacing  a  cur- 
rent of  fresh  air  into  the  eye  of  a  mill-stone,  by  any  wind  instroment  or 
machine. '^  Wind  has  already  been  blown  into  the  eye  of  a  mill-stooe,  to 
keep  it  cool,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  at  least  one  patent* 

126.  For  Spark  Catchers^  Jor  locomotive  steam  engines;  William 
Schultz,  county  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  March  31. 

There  is  to  be  a  swell  in  the  smoke  pipe,  which  will  give  to  it  the  fora 
of  two  funnels  joined  together  at  their  rims;  and  across  this  wide  junction 
there  is  to  be  wire  gauze  stretched,  the  enlargement  being  intended  to  pre- 
vent any  obstruction  in  the  draught.  The  pipe  for  waste  steam  is  to  per* 
forate  the  sheet  of  wire  gauze,  which  is  secured  to  it  by  a  flanch.  Flues, 
which  may  be  opened  when  the  engine  is  at  rest,  are  lo  pass  oa  the  outside 
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of  the  conical  enlargements,  allowing  a  free  draught;  these  are  to  be  closed 
bj  valves,  when  the  engine  is  in  motion. 

Claim.  ''What  I  claim  is  the  whole  arrangement,  as  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed, without  any  connection  with  anj  other  machine  heretofore  con- 
structed for  the  same  purposes." 

127.  For  a  Horse  Power;  Richard  Skinner,  Williamson,  Wayne 
county,  New  York,  March  3i. 

A  main  wheel,  turned  by  levers,  or  sweeps,  is  to  run  upon  a  hub,  and 
axletree,  instead  of  being  fastened  to  a  shaft.    Nothing  more. 

128.  For  a  Cooking  Stove;  Benjamin  H.  Pearson,  Warner,  Merri- 
mack county,  New  Hampshire,  March  31. 

This  stove  has  an  open  fire  place,  in  the  form  of  a  Franklin  j  to  which  is 
attached  an  oven,  and  other  contrivances  for  cooking.  The  claim  is  to 
'^heating  the  oven  on  five  parts;  its  particular  situation  to  give  a  draft  un- 
der the  oven,  with  an  open  fire-place;  the  damper;  the  turning  a  crank 
with  two  half  oval  wheels  to  raise  or  lower  the  grate  in  the  fire-place." 

129.  For  a  Hydrant;  David  Horn,  city  of  Baltimore,  March  31. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  principle,  and  but  little  in  the  arrangement,  of 

this  hjdrant,  different  from  others  in  common  use.  The  pipe  through 
which  the  water  enters,  under  ground,  has  a  socket  in  it  that  receives  a  ver- 
tical shaft,  up  which  it  is  to  flow  to  the  point  of  delivery;  the  lower  end  of 
the  shaft  fits  into,  and  turns  in  the  socket,  as  a  key  in  a  cock,  allowing  the 
water  to  pass  into  it  when  in  the  proper  direction,  and  when  turned  round 
a  quarter  of  a  circle,  the  water  in  the  shaft  runs  into  the  ground  through  a 
waste  hole  in  the  socket. 


130.  For  a  mode  ot  Joining  Rail-road  plates;  A.  MizickMCain, 
Montgomery,  Montgomery  county,  Alabama,  March  31. 

A  lap  is  to  be  formed  at  the  junction  of  rail -road  plates,  by  which  each 
plate  shall  be  in  part  over  and  in  part  under,  its  fellow;  and  so  that  a  spike 
driven  through  shall  confine  both.  The  manner  in  which  this  may  be  done 
will  be  more  readily  conceived  than  described;  to  save  circumlocution, 
therefore,  we  leave  the  mode  of  efTecting  it  to  be  devised  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  reader,  or  to  be  learnt  by  application  at  the  patent  office. 

131.  For  an  improvement  in  Rail-roads;  Nathan  Read,  Belfast, 
Waldo  county,  Maine,  March  31. 

The  oft-proposed  device  of  a  rack  on  the  middle  of  the  rail  road,  and  of 
a  toothed  wheel  on  the  axle  of  the  locomotive,  is  the  subject  of  this  patent. 
The  rack  is  to  be  made  with  rounds  like  a  ladder,  and  the  teeth  in  the  wheel 
are  to  be  larger  than  usual;  these  constitute  the  only  change  proposed  in  the 
mode  described. 


132.  For  an  Ointment  for  Cancers;  Elias  Gilman,  Licking  county, 
Ohio,  March  31. 

This  ointment  has  the  merit  of  being  a  tolerably  safe  application,  which 
is  much  more  than  can  be  usually  said  of  ointments  for  the  cure  of  cancer. 
It  consists  of  finely  pulverised  sulphate  of  iron  made  into  an  ointment  with 
mutton  suet.    It  is  to  be  spread  upon  lineui  and  renewed  when  necessary. 
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The  cancer  is  to  be  washed  with  a  decoction  of  spilcenard  and  taimeiv' 
ooze,  and  a  decoction  of  yellow  oalc  bark,  and  sometimes  with  a  aolotiOQ  of 
potash  and  water. 

133.  For  a  Oripe  Ckack^for  turners;  David  Peeler,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, March  31. 

This  gripe  chuck,  it  appears,  is  principally  intended  to  hold,  and  to  tun 
in  the  lathe,  certain  tools  used  by  boot  and  shoe  makers,  koowo  by  tb< 
name  of  heel  keys,  fore  part  irons,  and  fore  part  beads.  These,  it  is  said, 
can  be  manufactured  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  by  means  of  the  gripe  chock, 
than  by  the  common  mode.  The  claim  is  to  the  particular  kind  of  chock 
described. 


Spedjkation  of  an  improvement  in  the  Art  of  Tannings  granted  to  Henri 
C,  Locher,  Lancaster^  Lancaster  county^  Pennsylvania^  administraier  qf 
Henry  Locher^  deceased^  March  12//i,  1836. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  be  it  known,  that  Henij 
Locher,  late  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  now  deceased,  in  his  life  time,  had 
invented  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  art  of  tanning,  called  a  Cooi- 
municable  Leach  System  in  the  art  of  Tanning,  and  that  the  followii^  is  a 
full  and  exact  description  thereof.  A  general  communicaiioo  with  every 
vat  intended  to  be  used,  is  made  by  means  of  trunks,  or  tubes,  placed  on  the 
outside,  and  about  six  inches  from  the  top  of  the  vat,  and  made  level  eo 
that  water  may  be  sent  with  equal  ease  in  any  direction  throug'h  tbem;  a 
perpendicular  trunk  or  tube,  is  placed  in  one  corner  of  each  vat,  extend- 
ing from  the  top,  to  within  about  four  inches  of  the  bottom;  small  tubes  are 
branched  off  from  the  main,  or  horizontal  trunk,  or  tube,  and  inserted  into 
each  of  the  perpendicular  trunks,  or  tubes,  and  also  into  the  opposite  eodi 
of  the  vats  called  handlers,  and  into  the  reservoir;  other  small  tabes  are 
made  to  connect  the  several  perpendicular  trunks,  or  tubes,  with  the  adjoio- 
ing  vats,  of  those  generally  termed  leaches,  so  that  the  liquor  or  juice  of  the 
bark  may  be  transferred,  or  driven  from  one  vat  to  another,  In  any  direc- 
tion. The  perpendicular  trunks,  or  tubed,  may,  to  save  room  in  the  vats, 
be  placed  on  the  outside,  with  communication  at  the  bottom. 

This  plan  enables  the  tanner  to  multiply  the  liquors  or  juices,  in  the  vat: 
termed  leaches,  to  any  degree  of  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exchange 
strong  for  weak,  without  mixing  scarcely  any,  and  without  labour  more  than 
drawing  the  plugs  out  of  the  tubes  necessary  to  be  opened,  and  turning  the 
water  from  the  hydrant,  or  pump,  on  one  or  more  of  the  leaches,  thus  a« 
many  as  you  please  will  exchange,  and  the  leaches  successively  recruit  is 
strength.  This  is  done  on  the  philosophical  principles  of  the  lighter  bodies 
rising  to  the  top.  As  for  example,  to  drive  the  strong  liquor  out  of  the  vat» 
cause  a  light  and  steady  stream  of  water  to  fall  on  the  bark  in  the  vat,  or 
on  a  board  laid  on  top  of  the  liquor,  and  as  soon  as  the  liquor  rises  to  the 
tube,  in  the  perpendicular  trunk,  it  escapes  by  that  tube,  and  is  let  into  aor 
other  vat  that  is  opened  to  receive  it,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  water, 
If  the  reverse  is  wanted,  let  the  liquor  into  the  perpendicular  trunk,  it  sinks 
to,  and  spreads  over  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and  raises  the  water  to  the  top« 
where  it  escapes  by  the  small  tube. 

False  bottoms  are  useful  in  this  operation,  as  they  prevent  the  tmnki  or 
tubes  from  being  stopped,  or  clogged,  and  they  receive  the  aettltogs. 
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What  I  claim  as  the  invention  of  Henry  Locher,  deceased,  and  not  pre- 
Tiousljr  known,  is  the  trunks  and  tabes,  and  the  manner  of  osiog  them. 

Henry  C«  Locber. 
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Earthen  retort  for  generating  gas  for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  A  patent 
for  a  composition  for  this  purpose  was  secured  to  Thomas  Spinnej,  of  Chel- 
tenham, gas  engineer.  The  materials  are — Stourbridge  fire-clay,  one  hun- 
dred pounds;  burnt  Stourbridge  tire-clay,  twenty  pounds;  pipe  clay,  twenty 
pounds;  sand,  (which  is  recommended  to  be  as  free  from  lime  as  possible) 
twenty  pounds. 

The  Stourbridge  clay,  both  raw  and  burnt,  are  to  be  mixed  together  with 
the  sand.  The  pipe,  or  potters'  clay,  must  be  well  dried  and  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  afterwards  put  into  a  copper,  or  furnace,  containing  as 
much  boiling  water  as  may  be  requisite  to  dissolve  or  reduce  it  to  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  cream,  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  other  materials  pre- 
viously mixed;  and  as  much  more  water  is  to  be  added  as  will  make  the 
whole  mass  of  such  a  consistence  as  will  admit  of  its  being  tempered  in  the 
manner  generally  practised  by  potters. 

The  materials  thus  combined,  may  be  moulded  into  retorts  of  any  required 
form;  but  the  patentee  says,  I  do  not  mean  hereby  to  confiue  myself  to  any 
particular  form  or  size  of  retort;  they  may  be  made  in  one  or  more  pieces, 
as  may  be  found  most  convenient.  If  made  in  one  piece,  after  being  dried, 
it  must  be  brushed  over  with  a  glaze,  or  cement,  composed  of  the  following 
materials  in  the  following  proportions:  of  potters'  lead  ore,  three  pounds; 
sand,  four  pounds;  sulphate  of  iron,  one  pound;  pipe  or  potter's  clay,  one 
pound.  These  are  to  be  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  as  much 
water  as  will  bring  them  to  the  consistence  of  paint,  and  then  applied  with 
a  brush  in  the  same  manner  as  paint  is  used  by  painters.  The  retort  must 
then  be  removed  to  the  kiln,  and  what  is  technically  termed  smoked  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  hours;  and  afterwards  cooled  or  let  down  in  the  usual 
manner  of  cooling  down  earthenware.  If  the  retort  is  made  in  more  than 
one  piece,  the  pieces  should  be  formed  to  fit  each  other,  and  joined  together 
'v^tth  the  above  mentioned  cement  or  glaze.  The  retort  so  formed  is  also  to 
be  brushed  over  with  the  said  glaze  or  cement  in  the  manner  explained 
when  the  retort  is  made  in  one  piece."  Ncwtoa'a  JournaL 

Patent  invention  for  assisting  the  hearing,  Mr.  Webster  was  led  to  a 
consideration  of  this  subject,  by  a  sensible  diminution  of  hearing  in  himself. 
He  adverts  to  the  common  practice  of  applying  the  hollow  of  the  hand  to  the 
back  of  the  ear;  to  the  fact  that  eastern  nations,  particularly  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  (as  is  evident  in  antique  remains)  had  the  ear  more  fully  deve- 
loped, larger  and  more  projecting;  that  this  is  still  the  case  with  savages, 
who  are  remarkable  for  the  acuteness  of  their  hearing;  that  the  modes  of 
covering  the  head  have  probably  produced  a  permanent  compression  and 
diminution  of  the  shell  of  the  ear;  and  finally,  that  the  Arabs, and  occasion- 
ally individuals  among  ourselves,  have  voluntary  power  over  the  muscles  of 
the  ear. 

The  instrument  he  has  invented  he  terms  an  Otaphonb. 

''They  are  formed  from  a  correct  model  of  the  back  of  the  ear,  and  by 
fitting  all  the  irregularities  of  that  very  uneven  and  elastic  surface,  gently 
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press  Torward  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  a  more  perfect  orbit,  and  raller  re- 
cipient and  sound;  and  being  self  supported,  they  occasion  no  inconTenieace 
to  the  wearer.  Bj  thus  concentrating  all  the  powers  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided, a  considerable  addition  to  the  ordinary  force  of  sound  is  obtained; 
dissipating  dulness  of  hearing,  when  not  arising  from  internal  injury,  sad 
enabling  those  in  whom  this  sense  is  perfect,  to  preserve  the  same  adju- 
tage at  a  much  greater  distance.  They  will,  therefore,  be  found  particft- 
larly  useful  in  places  of  public  worship,  courts  of  laws,  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, theatres,  and  wherever  the  ordinary  powers  are  insufficient;  aod 
by  bringing  the  focus  of  sound  into  a  more  direct  line  with  the  face;  tk 
expression  of  the  speaker  is  better  preserved  than  by  the  unassisted  ear. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  advantages  they  permanently  confer,  when  their 
use  is  discontinued,  or  very  rarely  resorted  to,  that  the  inventor  places  h.<» 
greatest  relianQe  for  their  general  adoption*  Though  obtuseneas  of  hearing 
arises  from  many  causes,  one  of  the  most  frequent  is  the  insufficient  qoas- 
tity  of  sound  the  external  ear  collects.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  men- 
brane  of  the  tympanum,  or  drum  of  the  ear,  and  the  internal  org;«na  which 
depend  on  the  vibration  for  their  active  employment,  become  relaxed,  sad 
contract  the  same  degress  of  feebleness  as  would  attach  to  any  other  part 
deprived  of  its  natural  action;  and  this  inertness,  or  stagnation  of  their 
powers,  renders  them  unable  to  surmount  those  occasional  injuries  (hat 
blows,  colds,  fevers,  &c.  create;  and  thus,  from  the  roost  common  accidents* 
a  permanent  injury  to  the  sense  is  induced,  which  a  more  active  state  of  the 
parts  would  frequently  remove. 

The  otaphones  are  based  upon  the  principle,  of  proportioning  their  a^ 
sistance  within  the  limits  apparently  assigned  by  nature.  The  alteratioQ 
they  occasion  when  worn,  is  but  a  restoration  of  the  ear  to  its  original  and 
most  useful  shape;  and  for  all  their  subsequent  advantages,  they  depend  oa 
that  peculiar  fabric  before  described,  and  which  is  so  happily  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  that  no  other  substance  can  supply  its  place.  They  will,  there- 
lore,  be  found  equal  to  the  perfect  restoration  of  the  hearing,  if  anj  increa<»e 
of  sound,  ho^'ever  trifling,  is  perceptible  on  their  first  application,  and  ge> 
nerally  the  use  for  an  hour  each  morning,  for  a  short  time,  is  sufficient;  bat 
if  the  impediment  has  been  of  long  continuance,  and  no  advantage  oo  trial 
is  experienced,  their  employment,  without  previous  preparation,  will  not  be 
recommended.  Loodoo  Mec.  Mac. 

Manufacture  of  Beet-root  Sugar  in  Rusnia,  The  manufacture  of  beet- 
root sugar  in  the  Russian  empire  has  of  late  become  very  extensive;  there 
are  already  no  less  than  twenty-five  large  establishments  for  this  purpose  io 
different  parts.  Thinking  that  the  following  account  of  one  of  the  prtnci* 
pal  of  these  establishments,  viz.  Micharlofsky  Sugar-works  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Tula,  the  property  of  Count  Bobrinsky,  may  be  interesting  to  the 
English  public,  I  send  it  for  insertion  in  your  widely  circulated  Jooroal: 

The  quantity  of  beet  worked  in  the  year  1835  was  £60,000  poodsssto 
85,3or  cwt.  0  qr.  16  lbs.;  the  sugar  produced  from  it,  15,600  poods asoO  14 
cwt.  1  qr.  4  lbs. 

Price  of  a  pood  of  beet,  -  -  -        15  copecks. 

Expense  in  working  do.  ...        35      do. 

50 

Produce  of  one  pood  of  beet  2|  lbs.  of  raw  sugar  at  i  ro.  10  co«  per  Ibi 
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The  number  of  men  employed  250. 

The  quantity  of  land  required  to  produce  the  beet  350  deciatines'— 945 
acres. 

The  beet  is  generally  taken  from  the  peasantry  instead  of  the  obrok  or 
fine,  they,  as  serfs,  would  have  to  pay  their  baron. 

The  proprietor  of  this  manufactory  is  an  accomplished  and  amiable  noble- 
man; his  experiment  in  this  case  has  been  highly  successful. 

One  great  evil  is  the  impossibility  hitherto  experienced  of  keeping  the 
roots  any  length  of  time,  which  makes  it  expedient  they  should  be  worked 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  taken  from  the  ground. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  a  specimen  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  from  these 
works,  of  which  1  send  you  a  small  sample,  and  am  only  sorry  the  distance 
does  not  allow  me  to  send  a  larger  one. 

The  Russian  lb.  is  equal  to  14^  oz.  English;  a  pood  40  lbs.  RussiasSG 
lbs.  English;  a  roubles*  100  copecks;  sterling  value  lOjd. 

Your  constant  reader^  J.  K. 

Petersburg^  June  25, 1836. 

(]The  samples  sent  are  excellent;  the  raw  sugar  not  quite  so  good  as  that 
from  the  cane,  but  the  refined  equal  to  the  best  products  of  our  refineries. — 

Eo.  M.  M.]  Idem. 

New  mode  of  preparing  Kermis  Mineral  and  the  Golden  Sulphur  of 
Antimony,  By  M.  Musculus.  For  the  golden  sulphur  of  antimony,  I 
take-^ 

Lime,  slacked  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  6  parts. 

Sub.  carbonate  of  potash,  or  dry  sub.  carbonate  of  soda,      4 
Finely  pulverized  suiphuret  of  antimony,  2 

Flower  of  sulphur,  1 

Sand,  well  washed  and  dried,  8 

Mix  them  all  well  together,  and  put  them  in  a  funnel  or  other  separating 
vessel,  with  a  few  amall  pebbles  or  coarse  bits  of  glass  underneath,  and 
cover  the  mixture  with  a  layer  of  sand.  Pour  on  this  by  degrees,  cold  wa- 
ter, until  the  filtered  liquid  is  no  longer  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  to  be  sufficiently  diluted  with  pure  water  and 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate,  or  golden  sulphur  of  anti- 
mony, is  to  be  carefully  washed  and  dried  in  the  common  way.  The  pro- 
duct is  about  equal  to  the  suiphuret  of  antimony  employed. 

To  prepare  Kerm*s  mineral  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  only  leaving 
out  the  flower  of  sulphur.  The  liquid  obtained  is  to  be  treated  with  a  so- 
lution of  bicarbonate  of  soda;  or  by  passing  through  it  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

This  method  of  preparing  these  two  substances,  by  displacement,  is  new, 
and  much  more  simple  and  economical,  in  time  and  expense,  than  the  usual 
mode,  and  the  products  are  as  fine  and  abundant.  The  proportions  may  not 
perhaps  be  so  rigorously  exact  as  further  experience  may  dictate.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  previous  maceration  may  be  useful. 

Note  by  M.  Boultay.  We  have  repeated  the  process  of  M.  Musculus 
and  find  that  the  golden  suiphuret  of  antimony,  which  it  yields,  is  very 
^beautiful — the  kermes  is  heavy,  and  the  colour  not  very  good,  but  by  sub- 
stituting the  dry  carbonate  of  soda  for  potash,  and  adding  to  the  filtered 
fluid  an  equal  volume  of  pure  water,  deprived  of  air  by  heat,  prior  to  the 
precipitation,  we  have  obtained  the  kermes  in  great  abundance,  light,  and  of 
fine  brieht  colour. 

Vol.  XVIII.^No«  6.— Deoember,  1836.  %5 
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Thus  the  preparation  of  kermes,  till  now  bo  embarrassiog  and  eapriciovi, 
will  be  extremely  easy  to  practice,  in  small  qoaotitiea  at  well  as  large^and 
the  pharroaceoist  will  be  no  longer  excaaable  in  depending  on  commerce, 
DOW  he  can  extract  the  kerroes  bj  simple  lixiviation,  in  the  cold,  instead  of 
long  and  reiterated  ebailitioo.  jonr.  d«  Fhum. 

Preservation  of  Cantharides.  The  rapidity  with  which  mites  attack 
cantharides,  and  the  fact  that  they  devour  the  soft  parts  of  the  flies,  which 
are  the  most  active,  render  any  mode  of  effectual  preservation  very  use- 
fuL 

An  experience  of  ten  years  enables  me  to  affirm,  that  the  process  of  Ap- 
pert  will  thoroughly  preserve  them.  The  bottles  containing  the  dried  and 
sifted  flies,  being  thoroughly  corked,  and  fastened  with  double  pack  thready 
are  to  be  placed  upright  in  a  kettle  of  water,  which  is  to  be  heated  to  ebul- 
lition and  kept  boiling,  for  half  an  hour,  the  bottle  remaining  until  the 
water  gets  cold.  They  may  then  be  put  away  in  any  cool  place.  If  the 
insects  are  pulverized  on  being  first  taken  from  the  drjing  stove,  a^iu 
left  in  the  stove  for  a  few  hours  previous  to  their  being  bottled,  and  after- 
wards treated  as  above,  they  will  be  still  more  effectually  preserved.  The 
eggs  of  the  mites  which  adhere  to  the  cantharides,  though  they  may  escape 
the  heat  of  the  stove,  are  destroyed  by  the  boiling  temperature,  in  well 
closed  bottles.  idem. 

Preparaiion  of  Extracts.  The  usual  mode  of  obtaining  vegetable  e i- 
tracts  is  by  the  aid  of  heat^  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  compounds  are  often  essentially  altered  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  that  the  proximate  principles  of  plants  on  which  the  virtue  of 
extracts  depends,  may  therefore  be  subverted  at  the  high  temperature  at 
which  they  are  sometimes  obtained. 

M.  Guillard  proposes  to  avoid  the  risk  of  such  a  deterioration,  by  poaml- 
ing  the  fresh  plant  in  a  mortar,  pressing  out  the  juice  in  the  cold,  and 
evaporating  it  by  a  current  of  air  from  a  smith's  bellows.  In  this  way  he 
has  perfectly  succeeded  in  procuring  the  extract  of  ^conitwn  jSTapeiius^ 
after  pounding,  pressing  and  filtering,  when  the  temperature  of  the  lat>ora- 
tory  did  not  exceed  10^  to  IS''  cent. 

A  more  perfect  mode,  perhaps,  would  be  to  evaporate  by  means  of  a 
vacuum,  without  heat,  by  which  the  agency  of  the  atmo<tpheric  oxjgeo 
would  be  very  much  avoided,  as  well  as  that  of  increased  temperature. 

Idem. 

In^rovemeiit  in  the  Manufacture  of  Charcoals  It  is  well  known  that 
there  is  a  very  great  loss  of  the  carbonaceous  portion  of  the  wood  in  the 
usual  careless  way  in  which  charcoal  is  made;  and  yet  the  greater  density 
which  the  coal  acquires  by  this  process,  than  by  that  of  close  distillation, 
renders  its  quality  very  superior  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  ores.  This  is 
probably  owing  to  the  slower  carbonisation  which  the  wood  undergoes,  bj 
which  its  molecules  are  dilated  with  less  rapidity  and  force. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  when  the  interstices  of  the 
wood  stacks  for  charcoal  are  filled  with  saw  dust  and  the  stack  itself  cover- 
ed with  it  prior  to  the  application  of  fire,  the  product  of  coal  is  from  seven 
to  nine  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  requires  rather  more 
care  in  the  beginning,  to  get  the  fire  under  way,  and  prevent  its  goifig 
out. 

By  covering,  or  mixing  the  charcoal  with  tar,  before  it  is  put  into  the 
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■ 

furnace  with  ore,  so  great  a  degree  of  actit itj  is  given  to  the  fire,  it  may  be 
worth  the  experiment  to  ascertain  whether  it  woald  not  be  good  economy 
to  employ  the  tar  of  certain  districts  in  this  way. 

Jour.  Cona.  Usuallei,  Mai.'  1836. 

PreHTvation  of  Leeches.  It  has  been  foand  that  a  layer  of  charcoal  in 
tlie  bottom  of  the  yessel  of  water  in  which  leeches  are  kept,  tends  to  their 
preservation.  The  writer  left  25  leeches  in  a  bottle  for  three  months,  ex- 
pecting on  his  return  to  find  them  all  dead,  but,  to  his  surprise,  they 
were  all  alive.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  best  results  by  adopting  this 
plan — changing  the  water  once  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  even  a  month,  when 
inconvenient  to  do  it  oftener. 

He  also  finds,  that  by  placing  the  leeches,  when  full  of  blood,  on  ashes, 
in  a  dish,  they  will  in  a  few  minutes  completely  disgorge  themselves,  and 
when  well  washed  in  fresh  water,  will  answer  for  subsequent  operations. 
He  has  renewed  this  process  more  than  twenty  times,  and  has  yet  lost  bat 
four  leeches* 

After  four  or  five  days  reposey  they  will  perform  their  service  as  well  aa 

at  first*  Idem. 

Pork  establiihment  of  Mexico.  There  exists  in  Mexico  a  very  fine 
race  of  hogs,  which  are  regarded  as  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and 
the  care  which  is  taken  of  these  animals  so  far  surpasses  that  which  I  have 
aeen  elsewhere,  I  think  it  may  be  very  useful  to  our  farmers,  brewers,  and 
distillers,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  principal  details. 

The  buildings  of  these  establishments  include  a  house  for  the  manager 
and  the  workmen,  a  shop,  a  slaughter  house,  a  place  for  singeine,  rooms  and 
vessels  for  the  fat  and  lard,  (articles  which  often  supply,  in  Mexico,  the 
place  of  butter)  other  rooms  where  black  pudding  is  made  and  sold  to  the 
poor,  and  a  soap  manufactory,  in  which  all  the  offals  are  used.  The  stables, 
which  contain  about  800  hogs,  are  behind  these  buildings.  They  consist 
of  out-houses,  well  made,  thirty  feet  deep,  with  overhanging  roofs.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  low  vault,  in  front  of  which  is  an  open  space  twenty-four 
feet  wide,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  yard.  In  the  centre  of  this 
is  a  stone  aqueduct,  through  which  flows  clear  water  from  a  well  or  spring, 
the  hogs  being  allowed  to  pass  their  snouts  only  into  the  stream,  throoAh 
openings  in  a  wall,  which  prevents  their  soiling  the  beverage.  It  is  the 
only  liquid  they  are  allowed  to  take.  They  are  fed  with  Indian  corn, 
slightly  moistened,  and  spread  upon  the  floor.  The  pens  and  the  space  on 
which  the  animals  walk  are  kept  in  great  cleanliness. 

The  hogs  are  in  the  immediate  charge  of  a  number  of  Indians,  attached 
to  the  establishment,  and  who  often  give  them  a  cold  bath,  for  it  is  thought 
that  cleanliness  contributes  to  that  prodigious  increase  of  fat  which  consti- 
tutes their  principal  value.  It  is  the  business  also  of  these  care  takers  to 
keep  them  in  good  humour.  Two  persons  are  employed  from  morning  to 
night  in  adjusting  their  quarrels,  and  in  singing  to  induce  them  to  sleep. 
These  persons  are  chosen  on  account  of  the  strength  of  their  lungs  and 
ability  to  charm  the  ears  of  their  amiable  associates,  which  ia  deemed  an 
affair  of  no  inconsiderable  merit! 

The  proprietor  of  one  of  these  establishments  assured  us  that  the  ex- 
pense of  it  amounted  to  500,000  francs,  and  that  the  sales  rose  to  10,000  a 
week:  the  luxury  of  his  equipage  indicated,  in  fact,  the  possessor  of  a 
large  fortune.  *  idem-JoiB,  isaa 
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Process  for  determining  the  existence  of  Sulphurous  Jldd  in  Common 
Hydro  Chloric  ^cid.  Bj  M.  Girardin,  Professor  at  Rouen.  Put  into  a 
gla§8  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  hydrochloric  aeid  to  be  tried^  and  add  X% 
it  120  to  180  grains  of  the  proto-chloride  of  tin,  (common  muiitte  of 
tin)  very  white  and  not  altered  bj  the  air,  stir  it  with  a  rod,  and  add  to  it 
two  or  three  times  as  much  distilled  water,  and  agitate  the  mixture.  If  do 
sulphurous  acid  be  present,  nothing  appears;  the  salt  dissolves,  and  the  fluid 
only  becomes  a  little  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  salt;  but  if 
the  smallest  portion  of  sulphurous  acid  be  present,  a  cloud  is  immediate- 
ly perceived,  the  acid  becomes  yellow,  and  when  the  distilled  water  is 
added,  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  manifest,  a  brown  appearance 
ensues,  and  a  powder  is  deposited.  These  phenomena  are  so  obvious,  that 
there  need  not  be  a  moment's^  hesitation  with  respect  to  the  sulphurous 
acid. 

Sometimes  the  brown  colour  does  not  appear  till  after  some  minutes  hare 
elapsed.  The  more  sulphur,  the  deeper  it  is.  The  sulphuretted  hydrvgro 
is  evident  only  when  the  water  is  added.  The  yellowish  brown  powder 
which  subsides  is  a  mixture  of  sulphuret  and  peroxide  of  tin. 

This  process  will  detect  a  hundredth  part  of  sulphurous  acid  in  thehydrt 
chloric.    The  method  is  now  practised  in  the  workshops  of  Rouen. 

Amutles  deChim.  Mars.  IS36. 

A  new  process  of  Carbonisation^  by  the  aid  of  the  waste  flame  at  the  topt 
of  high  furnaces.  By  M.  Virlet,  mining  engineer.  This  process  hu 
been  practised  more  than  a  year  by  Fauveau-Deliars,  forge  master  at  Biefres, 
near  Grand pr^  (Ardennes)  as  well  as  at  several  high  furnaces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  complete  success.  It  seems  to  have  resolved  the  problem, 
for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  research, — to  discover  the  means  of  economixiog 
and  turning  to  account,  the  great  quantities  of  fuel  which  are  entirely  lost 
in  the  forests,  by  the  common  method  of  coal  burning.  It  consists  io  al- 
lowing the  heat  of  the  coal  kilns  to  go  no  farther  than  is  necessary  to  drire 
oflf  the  water  and  the  oxidatiny  gases.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  destined  to 
produce  a  revolution  in  forges.  A  patent  for  fifteen  years  has  been 
granted  for  this  improvement,  to  Houzeau-Muiron,  and  Fauveau-Deliars. 

The  following  statement  is  taken  from  the  books  of  the  High  Furnace  of 
Montblainville,  of  results  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  pro- 
cess:— 

Seven  cords  of  wood,  of  fifty  to  fifty-two  cubic  feet,  gave,  by  the  old 
process,  four  kilolitres  (thirty-five  cubic  feet)  of  charcoal,  producing  800 
kilogrammes  of  cast-iron, — about  one*  ton.  To  this  must  be  added  the  market 
toll,  which,  in  that  district,  is  one-sixth,  which  brings  the  actual  consomp 
tion  of  charcoal  to  four  and  two-third  kilolitres  for  800  kilogrammes  of 
iron. 

Three  and  a  half  coVds,  of  the  same  dimensions,  give,  by  the  newmethodj 
the  same  quantity  of  charcoal,  or  four  kilolitres,  producing  the  same  quan- 
tity of  iron,  but  less  mixed,  better,  more  tenacious,  softer,  and  attended 
with  less  loss  in  blooming,  whether  by  charcoal  or  pit  coal. 

There  is  no  toll  on  the  charcoal  in  the  new  process,  for  it  is  thrown  iota 
the  furnace  as  soon  as  made,  and  while  still  warm.  It  is  also  proved  that 
the  furnace  works  more  rapidly  with  the  new  charcoal,  increasing  the  fa* 

'  lotion  one»third;  so  that  there  is  to  be  added  to  the  advantage  befon 
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mentioned^  a  diminution  in  the  general  expenses  of  prodnctioni  and  a  di- 
iDioution  oif  one-half  in  the  quantity  of  wood  consumed.* 

Annales  6m  Mtnei,  18M. 

M.  De  Millt's  Stat  Candle  Manxifactory^  Paris*  The  French  appear 
to  have  effected  a  great  improvement  in  candles,  by  separating  the  crystal- 
lizable  portion  of  tallow,  the  stearine,  from  its  other  constituents,  and  re- 
jecting the  latter  in  the  composition  of  their  bougies.  But  stearine  itself  is 
a  compound  of  stearic  acid  and  glycerine,  and  it  is  the  former  only  which  is 
wanted  in  the  preparation  of  the  most  perfect  bougies. 

To  accomplish  this  more  perfect  depuration,  the  stearine  is  converted 
into  soap,  with  lime,  and  this  soap  is  then  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  leaving  the 
crystal  I izabte  stearic  acid  free. 

The  saponification  of  the  stearine  with  lime,  is  aided  by  a  high  tempera- 
ture, (140^  cent.  ■bb284  Far.)  which  produces  a  corresponding  pressure  on 
the  liquid,  and  by  suitable  agitation.  The  stearic  acid,  when  separated,  is 
thoroughly  washed  by  hot  water  and  steam,  and  then  set  aside  to  crystal- 
lize in  tinned  vessels. 

The  cakes  thus  obtained  are  broken  up,  put  into  sacks,  and  subjected  to 
the  gradual  action  of  a  hjdraulic  press.  The  greater  part  of  the  oleic 
acid  is  thus  forced  out,  with  a  variable  portion  of  the  solid  acid  which  it 
carries  with  it,  depending  on  the  temperature. 

The  material  thus  obtained  is  still  more  completely  purged  by  a  cold  pres- 
sure in  other  hydraulic  presses,  not  less  powerful,  but  arranged  horizon- 
tally. This  leaves  the  solid  matter  of  a  splendid  pearly  white,  exempt 
from  odour,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  purified.  It  is  melted'again  in  water, 
sharpened  with  sulphuric  acid,  washed,  and  cast  into  moulds,  when  it  be- 
comes a  crystalline  mass,  and  is  fit  for  the  preparation  of  stearine  candles. 

The  strong  tendency  to  crystallization  presented  a  formidable  difficulty 
in  the  moulding  of  the  candles.  In  the  earlier  manufactory  of  the  im- 
proved candles  this  difficulty  was  overcome  only  by  adding  twenty-five  to 
thirty-three  per  cent  of  wax,  to  the  purified  stearic  acid.  This  added 
greatly  to  the  cost. 

*  In  a  circular  which  accompanies  our  French  journals,  issued  by  the  aboTe  patenteef, 
it  is  stated,  that  agreeable  to  the  best  analysis,  wood  contains  thirty-five  to  thirty-seven 
per-cent.  of  carbon,  and  that  by  the  common  mode  of  burning  charcoal  in  the  forests, 
only  sixteen  to  seventeen  per  cent,  is  obtained.  The  annual  consumption  in  France 
of  wood,  and  in  the  reduction  of  iron  ore,  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-one  millions  of  francs, 
more  than  one  halt'  of  which,  of  course,  is  pure  loss,  by  the  common  mode  of  carbon- 
ization. By  employing  the  waste  heat  of  the  furnace,  they  are  able,  with  a  simple  and 
not  costly  appendage  to  convert  the  wood  into  a  compact  charcoal,  which  possesses 
great  calorific  power,  and  represents  almost  the  whole  of  the  carbon  contained  in  the 
wood,  and  preserves  in  addition,  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen.  The  relative  expense  of 
the  two  modes  is  thus  represented. 


out  Pr9eea9» 


Fr. 


7  cords  of  wood  produces  40  kilo- 
litres of  coal,  42  00 

Expense  of  coal  burning  in  the 
forest,  3  00 

Transport  to  the  furnace  of  40  ki* 
lolitrea,  4  00 

Ooe-aixth  for  toll,  8  16 


•Vew  ProceM. 


Fr. 


3^  cords  of  wood»  giving  also  40  ki- 
lolitres of  coal,  21  00 

Transport  of  wood  at  2}  fr.  per 
cord,  7  00 

Sawing  and  earbonixation  at  the 
furnace.  3  50 


31  50 


57  16 

Difference  In  favour  of  the  new  processi  25  fr.  66c.  G. 

35* 
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An  attempt  was  made  at  improyeroent  by  adding  about  a  thoasandth  put 
of  arsenioua  acid,  in  powder,  to  the  stearic  acid.  This  pretty  eifectnaUf 
cot  the  crystals,  (as  the  workmen  termed  it)  but  the  process  was  objection- 
able, diffusing  a  disagreeable  odour  in  apartments  where  man j  of  the  lights 
were  burnine. 

M.  de  Miily  now  employs  a  more  simple  process,  exempt  from  all  re- 
proach, and  which  requires  only  five  hundredth  parts  of  wax.  It  consists 
in  disturbing  the  crystallization  by  a  rapid  transition  from  the  liquid  to 
the  solid  state,  effected  by  dipping  the  moulds  momentarily  in  water,  of 
about  the  temperature  of  congelation  of  the  purified  material,  and  then 
pouring  in  the  melted  substance  at  a  temperature  but  little  higher  than  tbe 
melting  point.  This  ingenious  management  secures  to  this  fine  improve 
ment  all  the  success  that  could  be  hoped  for.  The  manufacture  has  becone 
greatly  extended;  the  wholesale  price  has  been  lowered  from  2  fr.  25  c.  to 
I  fr.  7b  c,  and  the  retail  price  from  2  fr«  50  c.  to  2  francs  the  metrial 
pound,  while  at  the  same  time  the  quality  of  the  article  is  much  improved. 
A  steam  generator  is  used  in  De  Milly's  factory,  for  heating  and  ia 
roost  of  the  mechanical  operations,  and  about  eighty  people,  men*  women  asd 
children  are  employed  in  it.  Baii.d*£neour.  atftn.iflEUL 

Improved  Perpetual  Oven.  Th^  silver  medal  was  granted  to  Jametel  if 
Lemaref  for  an  oven,  the  fuel  of  which  is  placed  under  ground,  and  in  lar;^ 
mass.  The  doors  of  the  furnace  and  ash  pit  being  closed,  no  air 
gains  access,  except  what  filters  as  it  were  through  the  masonry.  Bj 
this  means  the  combustion  continues  a  long  time.  The  oven  being  loogaod 
continuous,  the  air  which  enters  it  is  at  first  much  heated,  but  being  grado- 
ally  cooled  by  the  evaporation  from  the  bread,  it  descends  by  its  gravitj, 
and  again  enters  the  oven  to  renew  the  process,  thus  maintaining  a  con- 
tinned  current,  which  regulates  the  temperature. 


The  Prompt  Copyist.  An  \pk  of  a  particular  consistency  is  fabricated 
by  M.  Zone/,— and  from  a  page  written  with  it,  two  impressions  majbe 
taken  on  varnished  or  waxed  cloth.  The  powder  of  a  hygrometic  ink  is  then 
spread  on  the  cloth,  and  adheres  only  to  the  characters  impressed.  Tbe 
surface  of  the  cloth  is  easily  moistened,  the  dampness  attaching  itself 
only  to  the  powder,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  cloth  free.  Two  impressions  are 
then  taken  from  each  of  the  proofs,  making,  with  the  original  letter,  five 
copies,  all  perfectly  legible.    The  silver  medal  was  granted  to  M.  Laoet. 

Idem- 

Improved  Tanning.  M.  Rendu  has  devised  a  method  of  tanning  rabbit 
skins,  so  as  to  render  them  at  thick  as  cow  skin.  With  these  he  tans  boot 
legs  and  the  upper  leather  of  shoes,  so  as  to  be  without  a  seam,  leaving  the 
hair  inside.  Leggings,  buskins,  caps,  &c.  are  also  manufactured  of  this  oev 
material.  Rabbit  skins  which  before  were  worth  but  10  centimes,  now  sell 
from  1  fr.  50  c.  to  4  francs.  Cat  skins  mayT)e  treated  in  the  same  mtaoer. 
This  invention  obtained  tbe  platina  medal.  ibid. 

Pink  Colour  employed  in  English  Porcelain.  By  M.  Brononiabt.  Tke 
beautiful  English  porcelain,  known  by  the  name  of  Jron  Stone,  is  figured 
with  a  pink  or  purplish  colour,  very  agreeable  to  the  eye,  the  preparation  of 
which  has  been  kept  a  secret.  M.  Malaouti,  attached  to  the  Royal  Mao* 
ufactory  at  Sevres,  having  analyzed  this  colour,  finds  it  to  be  composed  of 
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stannic  acid  100  parts,  chalk  84,  oiide  of  chrome  l^ailex  5.  CombiniDe  these 
materials  bv  a  strong  calcination,  he  obtained  a  colour  at  least  as  fine  aa 
that  of  the  English.  The  trials  that  have  been  made  of  it  at  the  factory  of 
//.  Lebeuff  at  Montereao,  on  the  fine  ware  called  opaque  porcdain,  have 
perfectly  succeeded .  Bail.  d*sncoar.  Mai.  isae. 

New  method  of  feeding  eaivee.  M.  Labb^,  member  of  the  council  of 
administration  of  the  Agricultural  Society^finding  that  the  carrot  is  one  of  the 
most  nutritious  kinds  of  food  for  cows,  greatly  increasing  the  quantity  of 
milk,  and  furnishing  a  richer  cream,  he  reduced  half  a  pound  of  carrots  to  a 
pulp,  boiled  it  four  or  five  minutes  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  added  the 
whole,  in  two  portions,  to  the  noon  and  evening  mess  of  a  calf,  five  days 
old.  The  same  food,  as  a  substitute  for  milk,  was  increased  daily,  so  that 
on  the  eleventh  day  the  boiled  carrots  were  given  as  the  entire  food,  except 
that  after  the  eighth  day  a  boiled  potatoe  was  added  to  each  of  the  three 
daily  messes.  The  calf  not  onl  v  thrived  finely,  but  grew  so  fat,  that  on  the 
twentieth  day,  not  intending  it  for  the  butcher,  they  were  obliged  to  mode- 
rate the  food.  Idem. 


Physical  Science. 

BRITISH    ASSOCIATION. 

Large  lens  of  rock  Salt.  Sir  David  Brewster  having  been  authorized 
to  expend  d680  in  the  construction  of  a  lens  of  rock  salt,  stated  that  through 
the  kindness  and  activity  of  Dr.  Traill,  he  had  procured  from  Cheshire  se- 
veral splendidly  transparent  and  homogeneous  crystals  of  rock  salt;  and  that 
he  had  little  doubt  that  these  would  in  every  way  answer  the  desired  end; 
but  that,  as  a  lens,  when  constructed  of  this  material,  would  require  to  be 
adapted  to  a  certain  glass  lens  or  lenses — and  as  the  construction  of  each  of 
these  and  their  mutual  adaptation  was  a  matter  requiring  not  only  the  nicest 
mechanical  manipulation,  but  also  a  skill  and  knowledge  of  principles  which 
was  not  to  be  expected  in  workmen  of  an  ordinary  class — he  bad  most  re- 
lactantly  been  compelled  to  abstain  from  an  attempt  at  the  actual  construc- 
tion, but  he  hoped  very  soon  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  accomplish  this  most 
desirable  object.  AUienaum. 

Tide  observations  at  Liverpool  and  London.  M.  Lubbock  being  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  recent  discussion  of  tide  observations,  for 
which  a  liberal  grant  of  money  had  been  made  by  the  Association,  rose  and 
stated,  that  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Dessioo,  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  observations  made  at  Liver- 
pool by  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

The  diurnal  inequality  of  difference  between  the  superior  and  Inferior 
tide  of  the  same  day,  which  In  the  Thames  was  very  inconsiderable,  if  not 
iDseDsible,  was  found  at  Liverpool  to  amount  to  more  than  a  foot;  a  matter 
upon  which  the  learned  gentleman  laid  considerable  stress,  as  calculated  to 
lead  to  important  practical  results.  The  object  of  these  reductions  was  to 
compare  the  results  of  theory  with  these  observations,  and  with  those  of 
Mr.  Jones  and  Mr  Russell,  made  at  the  port  of  London.  The  principal 
objects  of  comparison  were  the  heights  of  the  several  tides,  and  the  intervals 
between  tide  and  tide;  and  these  were  examined  in  their  relations  to  the 
parallax  and  declination  of  the  Moon  and  of  the  Sun,  and  in  reference  to 
local,  and  what  may  in  one  senae  be  called  accidental  causes,  as  storms,  &c. 
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Of  this  latter,  one  of  the  most  cnrioos,  as  well  as  importaot,  is  the  effect 
of  the  pressure  of  the  atmospheric  colamo.  The  learned  geDtlemaDStited, 
that  M.  Daossy  had  ascertaioed,  that  at  the  harhoar  of  Brest  a  TarialioD  of 
the  height  of  high  water  was  found  to  take  place,  which  was  iDverselj  as 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  barometer,  and  that  a  fall  of  the  barometer  of  0.622 
parts  of  an  inch,  was  found  to  cause  an  increase  of  the  height  of  the  tide, 
equal  to  8.78  inches  in  that  port.  To  con6rm  this  interesting  and  hitherto 
unsuspected  cause  of  variation,  had  been  one  principal  object  of  the  re- 
searches of  the  learned  gentleman,  and  at  his  request,  Mr.  Des»oa  had 
calculated  the  heights  and  times  of  high  water  at  Liverpool  for  the  year 
1784,  and  compared  them  with  the  heights  of  the  barometer,  as  recorded 
by  Mr.  Hutchinson  for  the  same  year;  and  by  a  most  careful  indQCtioo,it 
had  turned  out  that  the  height  of  the  tide  had  been  on  an  average  increased 
by  one  iuch  for  each  tenth  of  an  inch  that  the  barometer  fell,  ccsierii paribttt; 
but  the  time  was  found  not  to  be  much,  if  at  all,  affected.  Mr.  Labbock 
then  proceeded  to  eiamine  the  semi-menstrual  declination  and  parallai  cor- 
rection, and  stated  that  the  result  was  a  remarkable  conformity  between 
the  results  of  Bemouilli^s  theory,  and  the  results  of  observations  coDtinoed 
for  nineteen  years  at  the  London  Docks.  But  to  render  the  accordance  ai 
exact  as  it  was  found  to  be  capable  of  being,  it  was  necessary  to  compare 
the  time  of  the  tide,  not  with  that  transit  of  the  Moon  which  immediatelj 
preceded  it,  but  with  that  which  took  place  about  tive  lunar  half  days.  To 
explain  this  popularly,  the  learned  gentleman  stated,  that  however  para- 
doxical it  might  appear  to  persons  not  acquainted  with  the  subject,  yet  tnie 
it  was,  that  although  the  tide  depended  essentially  upon  the  Moon,  yet, aoj 
particular  tide,  as  it  reaches  London,  would  not  be  in  any  way  sensibly  af- 
fected, were  the  Moon  at  that  instant,  or  even  at  its  last  transit,  to  hare 
been  annihilated;  for  it  was  the  Moon  as  it  existed  fifty  or  sixty  boors  be- 
fore, which  caused  the  disturbance  of  the  ocean,  which  ultimately  resulted 
in  that  tide  reaching  tiie  port  of  London.  The  learned  gentleman  Ibeo 
exhibited  several  diagrams,  in  which  the  variations  of  the  heights  of  the 
tide,  as  resulting  from  calculations  founded  upon  the  theory,  were  com- 
pared with  the  results  of  observations.  The  general  forms  of  the  two  curres 
which  represented  these  two  results,  corresponded  very  remarkably;  bot 
the  curve  corresponding  to  the  actual  observations,  appeared  the  more  an- 
gular or  broken  in  its  form,  for  which  the  lea'rned  gentleman  satisfactoriij 
accounted,  by  stating  that  the  observations  were  neither  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, nor  sufficiently  precise,  from  the  very  manner  in  which  they  were  taken 
and  recorded,  to  warrant  an  expectation  of  a  closer  conformity,  or  a  more 
regular  curvature.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  observations  ire  it 
first  written  on  a  slate,  and  then  transferred  to  the  written  register,  by  men 
otherwise  much  employed,  and  whose  rank  in  life  was  not  such  as  woold 
lead  us  to  expect  scrupulous  care,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  oecaiioo- 
ally  an  error  of  transcript  should  occur,  or  even  if  the  observation  of  one 
transit  was  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  next.  When  to  these  circaoMttnces 
it  was  added,  that  the  tide  at  London  was  in  all  probability*  if  not  certaiDly» 
made  up  of  two  tides,  one  having  already  come  round  the  British  lataodi, 
meeting  the  other  as  it  came  up  the  British  Channel,  it  was  altogether  aor* 
prising  that  the  coincidence  should  be  so  exact;  and  it  was  one  among  many 
other  valuable  results  of  these  investigations,  that  it  was  now  pretty  certaio 
that  tide  tables  constructed  for  the  port  of  London,  by  the  theory  of  Ber- 
nouilli,  would  give  the  height  and  interval  with  a  precision  quite  sufficleit 
for  all  practical  purpoeesi  and  which  might  be  relied  oo  aa  sofficieotly  tiact, 
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when  doe  caution  was  wed  in  their  construction,  and  the  necessary  and  I&nown 
corrections  applied.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Labbock  said,  the  Observations 
for  the  port  of  London  had  now  been  cootinoed  from  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  and  those  for  Liverpool,  as  we  understood,  about  twenty-five 
years. 

Prof.  Whewell  observed,  that  as,  in  the  discussion  of  the  relative  level  of 
land  and  sea,  the  tides  of  the  ocean  were  an  important  element,  he  should 
preface  the  remarks  upon  that  subject,  which  he  intended  to  submit,  by 
making  a  few  observations  upon  the  very  valuable  communication  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Lubbock.  This  eommanication  he  highly  eulogized,  and  pointed 
out  to  the  Section  the  importance  of  many  of  the  conclusions,  should  they 
prove  hereafter  to  be  generally  applicable:  but  he  expressed  strongly  his 
fears  that  this  would  not  be  the  case.  Observation  had,  in  the  instance  of 
the  tides,  far  outstripped  theory,  for  many  reasons,  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  detail;  but  among  the  most  prominent  were  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  itself  involving  the  astronomical  theories  both  of  the  Sun  and 
Mood;  the  masses  of  these  bodies;  the  motions  of  disturbed  fluids,  and  local 
causes  tending  to  alter  or  modify  the  general  geographical  effect  of  the 
great  tide-wave  at  any  particular  place.  It  was  upon  a  careful  review  of 
these  considerations,  that  he  was  led  to  fear  that  it  would  be  still  many 
years  before  theory  would  become  so  guarded  and  supported  by  local  ob« 
aervations;  as  to  afford  a  sufficiently  correct  guide  to  be  implicitly  relied  on 
ia  these  speculations.  He  instanced  the  tides  of  the  British  Channel,  which, 
ID  consequence  of  their  excessive  magnitude,  afforded  magnified  represen- 
tations of  the  phenomena,  by  which  the  deviations  become  more  remarkable. 
At  the  port  of  Bristol,  the  tide  rose  to  a  height  of  ^^iy  feet,  while  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  Channel  they  only  rose  twenty,  and  along  other  parts 
of  the  coast  not  quite  so  high.  The  most  striking  of  Mr.  Lubbock^s  con- 
clusions was  that  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  ocean  assumed  the  form  of 
the  spheroid  of  equilibrium,  according  to  the  theory  of  Bernouilli,  but  at 
five  transits  of  the  Moon  preceding  the  tide  itself.  By  the  calculations  of 
Mr.  Bent,  however,  it  would  appear,  that  although  the  oliserved  laws  of 
the  tides  at  Bristol  might  be  made  to  agree  with  Bemouilli's  theory  of 
equilibrium  tides,  by  referring^  them  to  a  certain  anterior  transit,*— so  far  as 
the  changes  due  to  parallax  were  concerned,  as  also  as  far  as  those  due  to 
declination  were  concerned, — yet  it  turned  out  that  this  anterior  period  it- 
self was  not  the  same  for  parallax  as  for  declination.  The  two  series  of 
changes  have  not  therefore  a  common  origin  or  a  common  epoch;  so  that 
ID  fact  there  is  no  anterior  period  which  would  give  theoretical  tides  agree- 
ing with  observed  tides;  and,  therefore,  at  least  the  Bristol  tides  do  not  at 
present  appear  to  confirm  the  result  obtained  by  Mr.  Lubbock  from  the 
London  tides.  The  learned  gentleman  then  illustrated  these  views  by  dia- 
grams, by  the  aid  of  which  he  explained  to  the  Section  the  loni-tidal  inter- 
vals, and  the  curve  of  semi-menstrual  inequality — (this  latter  term,  and  the 
doctrine  connected  with  it,  was  introduced  into  the  subject  of  the  tides  by 
the  learned  gentleman  himself,  and,  as  is  admitted  by  all  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  with  the  most  valuable  result.) 

Helaiive  Level  of  Land  and  Sea.  Prof.  Whewell  then  proceeded  to  give 
RD  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  appointed  to  fix  the  rela- 
tive level  of  land  and  sea,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  permanence,  or  the 
cootrary*  He  observed,  that  the  Committee  had  not  taken  any  active,  prac- 
tical steps  for  the  Important  purposes  for  which  they  were  appointed,  be- 
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caase  they  had  met  with  many  unexpected  difficalties  reqniriogmticlicooad* 
eration.  It  was,  however,  ioteoded  to  appoiot  a  CocDmittee  for  the  niM 
purposes,  who  should  be  furaished  with  iostructions  foonded  upon  the  Tiewi 
at  which  the  former  committee  had  by  their  labours  and  ezperieoce  ar- 
rived.     One  method  proposed  was,  that  marlcs  should  be  made  aloog  varioas 

garts  of  the  coast,  which  marks  should  be.  referred  to  the  lerel  of  the  sea; 
ut  here  the  ioquiry  met  us  in  the  very  outset— what  is  the  proper  and 
precise  notion  to  be  attached  to  the  phrase  the  ievtl  of  the  »ea?    Wa<  it 
high  water-mark,  or  low  water-mark/    Was  it  at  the  level  of  the  men 
tide,  which  recent  researches  seemed  to  establish?     In  hydrographical  soi^ 
jects  the  level  of  the  sea  was  taken  from  low  water,  and  this,  although  in 
many  respects  inconvenient,   could  not  yet  be  dispensed  with«  for  maoj 
reasons,  one  of  which  he  might  glance  at— that  by  its  adoption,  sboaJs 
which  were  dry  at  low  water,  were  capable  of  being  represented  opoD  tbe 
maps  as  well  as  the  land     The  second  method  proposed  appeared  to  tbe 
learned  Professor  to  be  the  one  from  which  the  most  important  and  cootlo- 
sive  results  were  to  be  expected.     It  consisted  in  accurately  leveling,  bj 
land  survey,  lines  in  various  directions,  and  by  permanently  fixing,  in  va- 
rious places,  numerous  marks  of  similar  levels  at  the  time:  by  the  aid  of 
these  marks,  at  future  periods,  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  tbe 
levels,  in  particular  places,  had  or  had  not  changed,  and  thus  the  questioo 
would  be  settled  whether  or  not  the  land  in  particular  localities  was  risiiil 
or  falling.    Still  further,  by  running  on  those  lines,  which  would  have  sose 
resemblance  to  the  isothermal  lines  of  Humboldt,  as  far  as  the  sea  coaat,aQd 
marking  their  extremities  along  the  coast,  a  solution  would  at  length  he  ob- 
tained to  that  most  important  practical  question, — what  is  the  proper  or  per- 
manent level  of  the  sea  at  a  given  place?    Until  something  like  this  were 
accomplished,  the  learned  Professor  expressed  his  strong  conviction  of  tbe 
hopelessness  of  expecting  any  thing  like  accuracy  in  many  important  vA 
even  practical  cases.    As  an  example,  he  supposed  the  question  to  be  tbe 
altitude  of  Dunbury  Hill  referred  to  the  level  of  the  sea.   If  that  level  of 
the  sea  were  taken  at  Bristol,  where  the  tide  rises,  as  before  stated,  fiftf 
feet,  the  level  of  low  water  would  differ  from  the  same  level  on  tbe  sea 
coast  at  Devonshire,  where  the  sea  rises,  sajreighteen  feet;  and  supposnf* 
as  is  most  probable,  the  place  of  mean  tide  to  be  the  true  permanent  level 
by  no  less  a  quantity  than  sixteen  feet,  which  would  therefore  make  tbat 
hill  to  appear  sixteen  feet  higher,  upon  a  hydrographical  map  constracted 
by  a  person  taking  his  level  from  the  coast  of  Devonshire*  than  it  woq» 
appear  upon  the  ooap  of  an  engineer  taking  his  level  at  BristM.    Id  tbe 
method  proposed,  the  lines  of  equal  level  would  run,  suppose  from  Bristol 
to  Ilfracomb  in  one  direction,  and  from  Bristol  to  Lyme  Regis  in  tbe  other, 
and  by  these  a  common  standard  of  level  would  soon  be  obtained  for  tbe 
entire  coast. 

Professor  Sir  William  Hamilton  rose  to  express  the  sincere  pleasars  he 
felt  at  the  masterly  expositions  of  Mr.  Lubbock  and  Professor  Whewell.  Ooe 
conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Lubbock  had  arrived  was  to  him  peculiarly  inter- 
esting, vi£.  that  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  influence  of  the  Mooo  op^ 
the  tides  was  not  manifested  in  its  efTccts  until  some  time  after  it  bad  beeo 
exerted,  for  a  similar  observation  had  recently  been  made  by  Professor 
Hansteen  respecting  the  mutual  disturbances  of  tbe  planets.— Mr.  Lnhbocc 
rose  to  say, that  the  agreement  between  tbe  resnlts  calculated  from  tbstbeoiy 
of  Bemouilli  and  those  obtained  from  actaal  obsenratiOD«  were  much  9fi^ 
exact  than  Professor  Whewell  seemed  to  imagine;  in  tnithf  so  close  wai tbe 
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agreemeDt,  that  tbey  night  be  sard  absolutely  to  agree,  rince  the  differeoce 
was  less  thao  the  errors  that  might  be  expected  to  occur  io  making  and  re- 
cording the  obsenralioDS  themselres.— Mr.   Whewell  explained  that  he 
wished  to  cooOne  his  observations  to  the  Bristol  tides,  as  these  were  the  ob- 
servations to  which  he  had  particularly  turned  his  attention;  and,  with  re- 
spect to  which,  he  should  be  able,  at  the  present  meeting,  to  exhibit  dia- 
g^rams  to  the  section,  which  he  felt  confident  would  amply  bear  out  his  as- 
sertions respecting  these  tides.— -Mr.  Lubbock  stated,  that  so  near,  indeed 
so  exact,  had  been  the  coincidence  between  the  observations  made  at  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  and  the  theory,  that  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  that  coincidence  would  be  found  at  length  to  be  uni versa l.^-Professor 
Stevelly  inquired  from  Mr.  Lubbock,  whether  he  did  not  think  it  quite  pos- 
sible that  local  causes  might  exist,  which  would  be  fully  capable  of  produc- 
ing the  deviations  from  (he  theory  of  Bernooilli;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  Bristol,  so  ably  insisted  upon  by  Professor  Whewell,  where  the  causes 
of  the  extraordinary  elevation  are  the  land-locking  of  the  tide-wave,  as  it 
ascends  the  narrowing  channel,  and  the  reflexions  of  other  tide-waves  from 
several  places.     Now,  particularly  in  the  case  of  reflex  tides,  may  it  not  so 
happen,  and  does  it  not,  in  fact,  happen  in  several  places,  that  they  bring 
the  actual  tide  to  a  given  port  at  a  time  very  different  from  that  at  which 
the  influence  of  the  Moon  and  Sun,  if  unimpeded,  would  cause  it  to  arrive, 
and  thus  separate,  as  Professor  Whewell  had  stated,  the  origin  or  epoch  of 
the  variations  due,  suppose  to  parallax  and  declension,  and  even  cause 
other  deviations  from  Bemouitli's  theory? — Mr.  Lubbock  replied,  that  un- 
questionably it  might  so  happen;  but,  in  his  0[)inion,  the  discussion  of  a  few 
observations,  like  those  made  at  Bristol,  could  not  be  expected  to  point  out 
very  exactly  the  origin  or  epoch  of  either  of  the  variations  of  parallax  or 
declination,  with  sufhcient  exactness,  to  furnish  secure  data  for  determining 
that  they  did  not  correspond  to  any  one,  common,  previous  transit  of  the 
Moon. 

Jerrard?8  Mathematical  Reaearchtn,  Prof.  Sir  William  Hamilton  read 
bis  report  on  Mr.  George  B.  Jerrard's  mathematical  researches,  connected 
with  the  general  solution  of  algebraic  equations.  He  wished,  in  the  first 
place,  to  inform  the  Section,  that  no  part  of  the  grant  of  80/.  had  been  ex- 
pended, which  the  Association  had  so  liberally  placed  at  bis  disposal  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  assistance  of  persons  competent  to  verify,  by  nu- 
inercial  computations,  the  method  of  Mr.  Jerrard.  The  reason  that  he  had 
not  deemed  it  necessary  to  resort  to  this  expense  was,  that  he  had,  at  a  very 
early  period  after  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Dublin,  satisfied 
his  own  mind  that  the  method  of  Mr.  Jerrard  entirely  failed  in  accomplishing 
the  solution  of  equations  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  degree;  and  he  trusted  that  he 
should  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Section,  with  as  much  clearness  as  the  ab- 
struse nature  of  the  subject  would  admit  of,  the  principal  steps  of  a  demon- 
stration, which,  to  the  mind  of  the  learned  Professor  himself,  at  least,  carried 
a  complete  conviction,  that  the  method  of  Mr.  Jerrard  was  not  applicable 
until  the  equation,  as  a  minor  limit,  had  reached  the  seventh  degree.  In 
order  that  he  might  carry  the  Section  fully  along  with  him,  Professor 
Haaiilloo  stated,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  again  a  rather  detailed 
account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  very  ingenious  notation,  devised  by  Mr. 
Jerrard,  for  denoting  certain  algebraic  processes,  resorted  to  in  the  appli- 
cation of  his  method.  The  Professor  then  proceeded  to  detail  to  the  Sec- 
tioD  the  several  steps  of  Mr.  Jerrard^s  method,  clearly  marking  the  steps 
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previously  known  to  aoaljsts,  and  snch  as  Mr,  Jerrard  had  the  merit  of  ori- 
giaatiog.    The  principal  peculiarity  oi  formulss  seemed  to  be,  that  in  lo 
eqaation,  transferred  in  a  particular  manner  for  the  purpose  of  eiimioatiDg 
the  co-efficients  of  the  original  equation,  the  co-efficients  were  so  xogeoU 
oualy  obtained  as  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  degree  of  the  ongioai 
equation,  and  therefore  to  be  of  a  similar  form  in  all  possible  eqaatioos,  tbe 
solutions  of  which  were  sought.    As  soon  as  he  had  prepared  these  formolz, 
the  Professor  proceeded  to  demonstrate  to  the  Section,  that  from  the  reij 
nature  of  their  connexion  with  the  original  equation,  they  must  fail  in  gif  in^ 
its  solution,  where  it  only  rose  to  the  fourth  dimension,  becaose  he  showed 
that  this  would  involve  tbe  solution  of  an  equation  of  the  sixth  degree,  ast 
preliminary  step.     Equations,  however,  of  this  degree  had  been  long  solved, 
and  it  was  only,  therefore,  in  connexion  with  the  generality  of  Mr.  Jer- 
rard'3  method,  that  its  failure,  as  regarded  them,  was  of  any  consequence. 
He  then  proceeded  to  give  a  similar  demonstration  of  its  failure,  as  regarded 
equations  of  the  fifth  and  of  the  sixth  degree;  and  during  his  discossion  of  this 
step  of  his  demonstration,  he  took  occasion  to  show  that  Mr.  Jerrard's 
method  had  succeeded  in  reducing  equations  of  the  fifth  degree  to  table?  (A 
double  entry — a  discovery,  upon  the  value  of  which  he  enlarged  consider- 
ably, and  highly  eulogized  and  complimented  the  author;  insomuch,  that  be 
stated  that  it  the  method  had  accomplibhed  nothing  hot  this  alone,  Mr.  Jer- 
rard would  have  received  the  congratulations  of  the  scientific  world.    He 
then  proceeded  to  show,  that  unless  the  index  of  the  equation  reached  as  a 
minor  limit  the  number  seven  at  least,  a  certain  intermediate  equation,  con- 
cerned in  the  elimination,  would  be  met  with,  along  with  a  multiple  of  it, 
which,  therefore,  would  not  give  a  number  of  distinct  results  sufficient  to 
complete  the  eliminations;  but,  beyond  that  degree,  he  stated  that  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  Mr.  Jerrard's  method  would  afibrd  solutions  of  equa- 
tions, which,  even  if  they  should,  from  their  complexity,  or  other  causes, 
be  useless  to  tbe  practical  or  merely  arithmetical  algebraist,  yet  to  those 
engaged  in  prosecuting  inquiries  involving  purely  symbolic  algebra,  be  felt 
confident  they  would  aflford  facilities  and  general  methods  of  investigation, 
hitherto  almost  unlocked  for  and  unexpected. 

Mr.  Babbage  complimented  Sir  VV.  Hamilton  upon  the  very  lucid  exposi- 
tion which  he  had  given  of  a  subject  which  he  characterized  as  bordering 
upon  the  very  extremest  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  congratulated  Mr. 
Jerrard  upon  the  success  with  which  he  had  contrived  so  efiectually  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  symbols  of  operation  and  those  of  quantity,  In  ei- 
pressing  the  results  of  elimination.     Engaged,  as  it  was  well  known  he  was, 
in  a  branch  of  practical  numerical  science,  he  could  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
supposed  to  look  with  indifference  upon  a  discovery  which,  if  it  should  e?  ea 
fail  in  affording  any  practically  important  assistance  to  his  particular  brancb, 
must  yet  be  admitted  to  afford  the  strongest  promise  of  advantage  to  the 
more  purely  abstract  branch  of  algebraic  investigation. — Professor  Peacock 
observed,  that  during  the  progress  of  the  discussion  of  this  question  he  had 
not  failed  to  remark  tbe  many  advantages  which  must  result  to  algebra  from 
Mr.  Jerrard's  method,  from  the  collateral  improvements  to  which  tbe  pro- 
secution of  his  principal  object  had  led,  partly  in  suggesting  new, and  hither- 
to unexplored,  methods  of  elimination,  and  partly  by  leading  to  a  notation, 
which  so  clearly  distinguished  between  the  marks  of  quantity  and  the  ob* 
servations  and  changes  which  were  to  be  resorted  to  in  reference  to  then; 
but  as  to  the  result  itself,  he  need  characterize  it  no  higher,  when  be  added, 
^  it  was  an  advance  in  the  sciencei  which  it  did  not  appear  that  the  cele- 
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brated  Li  Grange  had  ever  contemplated,  and  which  wa9  not  approathed 
by  the  resnlt  of  Stcherahaasen. 

Experiments  with  a  view  to  determine  the  Interior  Tempermtttre  of  the 
Earth.  Prof.  Phillips  stated  that  this  subject  had  for  a  long  period  engaged 
the  anxious  attention  of  scientidc  men,  both  at  home  and  upon  the  cobII* 
nent;  that  the  most  accurate,  as  well  as  numerous,  experiments  indlcaled  a 
decided  elevation  of  temperature  as  a  more  depressed  station  below  the 
earth's  surface  was  attaioe<l;  even  when  the  depths  descended  to  were  anall, 
this  elevation  of  temperature  became  large  enoogh  to  arrest  attention;  ta 
fact,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  of  the  water,  of  the  rocks,  and  of  the  soil, 
was  found  to  augment  as  we  descended.  But  in  order  to  ascertain,  If  pos- 
sible, what  portion  of  this  heat  arose  from,  or  was  connected  with,  an  ele- 
vated temperature  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  causes  of  these  were  local  or  nniversal,  and,  if  possible, 
to  arrive  at  the  law  of  its  distribution,  it  was  deemed  a  matter  of  miieh  im- 
portance to  get  rid  altogether  of  the  effect  of  the  alr^s  temperature  upon 
the  thermometer,  as  also  the  action  of  water,  because  the  sources  of  the 
water  in  mines,  &c.  must  be  in  most  cases  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  oh* 
servation.  All  these  circumstances  induced  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Association  to  conduct  experiments  upon  this  subject,  to  take  the  tempera- 
tores  of  the  rocks  themselves  alone,  as  the  fundamental  experiments.  With 
this  view,  they  had  no  less  than  thirty-six  thermometers  made  and  carefally 
compared,  and,  although  they  well  knew  that  these  thermometers,  after  all 
the  care  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  their  construction,  were  by  no 
means  perfect  or  exact,  yet,  as  their  errors  had  been  carefully  noted,  by  a 
comparison  with  the  standard  thermometers  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Loo- 
don  and  Edinburgh,  and  each  thermometer  numbered,  the  errors  admitted  of 
an  easy  correction.  Many  of  these  thermometers  had  been  already  placed 
under  the  care  of  persons  adequately  instructed  to  conduct  the  requisite 
experiments,  and  some  of  them  were  still  in  the  possession  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  would  gladly  place  them  in  the  charge  of  any  person  giving  ade- 
quate security  that  they  should  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
had  been  procured.  The  method  of  using  them  was  this:  a  hole  large 
enoogh  to  receive  one  of  the  thermometers,  was  first  drilled  into  the  solid 
rock,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  pit,  or  other  proper  place  of  observation, 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  at  least;  Into  this  the  thermometer  was  then 
introduced  and  suffered  there  to  remain  for  a  number  of  days  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  attainment  of  the  temperature  of  the  rock  itself.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  air  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and,  if  possible,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  place,  must  be  observed  or  obtained.  Professor  Phillips 
then  stated,  that  observations  had  been  made  in  this  manner,  and  with  some 
Y>f  these  instruments,  under  the  directions  of  Professor  Forbesi  at  mines  in 
the  Lead  Hills,  in  Scotland,  and  that  Professor  Forbes  would  take  some 
early  opportunity  of  bringing  these  observations  more  immediately  under 
the  notice  of  the  Section;  at  Newcastle,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Briddle; 
at  Wearmontb,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Anderson;  near  Manchester,  and  at 
Northampton,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson;  and  within  a  few 
days,  Professor  Phillips  had  been  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend, 
to  place  a  thermometer  in  a  deep  coal  mine  at  Bedminster,  in  this  immedi- 
ate vicinity  f'Bristol.)  The  results  of  these  observations,  so  far  as  they  had 
as  yet  proceeded,  amply  confirmed  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  temperature 
in  the  parts  under  the  earthV  surface.    As  one  example,  the  Professor 
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stated,  that  in  a  mioe,  the  perpeodicalar  depth  of  which*  helow  the  nr* 
face,  was  525  yards,  the  thennometer  in  the  rock  stood  at  78^,  while  the 
temperature  in  the  open  air  at  the  mooth  of  the  mine,  varied  from  90^  to 
80^,  the  mean  temperatore  of  the  place  heiDg47i^. 

Prof.  Forhes  theo  gave,  from  memory,  an  account  of  the  experimeDls 
which  he  had  been  the  means  of  instituting  in  the  Lead  Hiils.     Before  ht 
did  so,  however,  he  wished  to  state  that  he  had  been  informed  that  an  srte- 
sian  well  had  lately  been  met  with  in  granite,  and  he  then  gave  a  general 
description  of  artesian  wells.    It  was  to  this  effect:  that  heretofore,  in  mak« 
ing  borings  in  certain  districts  through  certain  alternations  of  clays,  and  at 
length  through  certain  rocks,  a  supply  of  water  was  reached,  which  rapidly 
rose  through  the  boring  to  the  surface,  and  continued  to  overflow  at  tbe 
top  sometimes,  as  tbe  term  fountain  indicated,  in  considerable  quantity,  sod 
with  considerable  force.     He  instanced  the  artesian  wells,  or  fonntains,  of 
the  London  clay  districts;  and  added,  that  the  temperature  of  these  waten 
was  found  universally  to  increase  with  the  depth  of  their  source  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth.'    Heretofore,  no  such  well  had  been  obtained  by  bor- 
ing through  the  granite;  and  if  the  account,  which  he  had  received,  were 
correct,  and  of  its  correctness  he  entertained  little  doubt,  this  would  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  interest  as  well  to  the  geologist  as  to  those  wl|o 
were  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits  similar  to  those  now  under  conalderatioo. 
The  observations  made  under  his  direction  in  tbe  Lead  Hills,  alluded  to  by 
Professor  Phillips,  were  almost  entirely  conducted  by  Mr.  Irvine.     Tbeae 
observations  were  particularly  interesting,  from  the  fact,  that  the  mines,  is 
ronsequence  of  a  strike  among  the  workmen,  had  not  been  worked  for 
many  months,  and  at  the  same  time  it  most  fortunately  happened  that  they 
were  self  drained,  that  is,  by  machinery  worked  by  eitemal  power,  with- 
out the  aid  of  either  animals  or  steam.    This  most  fortunate  concurrence 
of  favourable  circumstances,  which  could  be  expected  to  be  met  with  in  so 
very  few  instances,  at  once  disembarassed  the  observations  from  many 
sources  of  error,  which,  but  for  this,  would  ha?e  still  left  considerable 
doubts  of  the  results  being,  partially,  at  least,  affected  by  the  heat  generated 
by  animals  residing  and  working  in  the  mines,  as  well  as  of  artificial  fires 
kept  up  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation  or  of  originating  power,      it  was 
upon  these  grounds  that  he  perceived  tbe  importance  of  them,  but  bad  it 
not  been  for  the  valuable  assistance  afforded  biro  by  Mr.  Irvine*  who  de- 
scended into  the  mine,  and  placed  the  thermometer  and  made  the  oliserTa- 
tions,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  as  successful  as  tbe  results  already  obtaiaed 
warranted  him  in  hoping  he  should  be.     These  results,  which,  of  course, 
had  not  as  yet  reached  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  he  still  looked  for, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  temperature  in  that  mine  increased  about  50 
of  Fahrenheit  for  a  descent  of  ninety-five  fathoms.— Professor  Stevelly  stated, 
that  as  practical  utility  was  one  of  tbe  principal  objects  of  the  British  Asso- 
elation,  he  might  be  permitted  to  add,  that  the  waters  of  these  wells,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  temperature  being  in  general  elevated  above  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  place  at  Which  they  delivered  their  waters,  bad  been 
applied  to  the  very  important  practical  purpose  of  freeing  machinery  of  ice 
in  winter,  insomuch,  that  by  their  instrumentality,  machinery,  such  as  water 
wheels,  &c,  which  had  always  previously  been  clogged  by  ice  for  a  consider- 
able  part  of  the  winter,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  owner's  manufactory ,were,  by 
the  aid  of  the  waters  of  these  fountains,  kept  constantly  free;  wbile 
the  same  water  has  been,  in  some  instances,   conducted  through  tbe 
factory  Itself,  with  a  view  to  keep  up  a  uniform  and  elevated  temperatnre 
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within  its  walls,  thus  affording  a  second  and  a  Yory  valuable  practical  appU- 
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Our  last  number  contained  the  substance  of  a  Report  on  the  plan  of  a 
celebrated  artist,  J.  Martin,  for  the  improvement  of  the  British  Metropolis, 
preceded  bj  some  general  remarks  on  the  importance  of  a  due  considera- 
tion of  the  plans  upon  which  our  own  cities  are  regulated,  in  reference  to 
salubrity  and  comfort  We  now  insert  the  strictures  which  have  been  made 
upon  Martin's  scheme  of  improvement,  bj  a  writer  in  the  London  Ar- 
chitectural Magazine. 

^^That  we  have  thought  on  the  different  subjects  treated  of  in  this  jRe- 
port^  will  appear  evident  from  two  articles;  the  one,  A  Plan  for  eaving  the 
Manure  lo$t  in  the  common  Sewere  of  London^  and  rendering  the  Thames 
Water  fit  for  domeetie  Purposes;  and  the  other,  On  Breathing  Places  for 
the  Metropolis^  and  other  TownSy  which  appeared  in  the  Qard.  SSag^  vol.  v., 
for  1829.  It  will  be  seen,  even  from  the  titles  of  these  articles,  that  we 
approve  of  the  general  principle  of  preventing  the  London  sewers  from 
ensptying  themselves  into  the  Thames;  and  of  saving  every  particle  of  the 
manure  which  they  contain.  We  differ,  however,  from  Mr.  Martin,  in  pre- 
ferring several  interceptins  sewers  to  one,  which  one,  from  its  unavoidable 
magnitude,  we  think  would  be  liable  to  very  great  risks  in  times  of  heavy 
rain,  or  severe  frost,  notwithstanding  the  precaution  of  flood-gates;  which, 
even  if  found  efficacious,  would,  in  a  great  measure,  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  sewer,  bjr  contaminating  the  water  of  the  Thames. 

Another  difficulty  regarding  Mr.  Martin's  plan,  is  the  quantity  of  sewer 
water  that  will  require  to  be  either  evaporated,  or  run  off,  from  the  manure 
reservoirs.    This  quantity  would  necessarily  be  immense,  and  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  quantity  brought  into  London  by  the  different  water  com- 
panies, or  obtained  from  wells,  &c.,  in  addition  to  what  falls  from  the 
clouds*     If  this  water  is  neither  evaporated  nor  run  off;  then  the  contents 
of  the  sewers  must  be  conveyed  in  their  present  state  to  the  grounds  where 
they  are  to  be  employed  as  manure;  but  to  convey  all  the  water  contained 
ID  the  sewers  of  London  in  **covered  barges,  or  properly  constructed  land- 
carriages,^'  may  be  safely  pronounced  impracticable.     We  have  no  doubt 
of  the  utter  impossibility  of  evaporating  this  water  during  the  winter 
months,  and,  consequently  during;  that  season  at  least,  it  must  be  run  off. 
Mr.  Martin  has  not  stated  how  he  means  to  dispose  of  it.     It  is  certain 
that,  if  it  found  its  way  into  the  Thames  any  where  above  Gravesend,  it 
would,  from  the  influx  of  the  tides,  contaminate  the  water  as  far  as  London 
and,if  it  remained  in  ponds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  reservoirs  of  manure,it 
would  cover  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the  Essex  marshes.   The  superfluous 
water,  we  think,  would  be  best  got  rid  of  by  running  it  off  from  the  manure 
reservoirs  into  an  open  sewer,  parallel  to  the  Thames,  and  continued  as  far 
as  the  ses,  and  then  allowing  it  to  escspe  among  the  Sea  water,  which  is 
already  unfit  for  human  use.     The  salt  seas,  then,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  appear  to  be  the  only  natural  cess-pools,  or  reservoirs,  for  the  sew- 
ers of  great  cities;  and,  unquestionably,  the  only  true  principle  of  arrang- 
ing the  sewerage  of  all  cities,  towns,  and  even  villages,  which  are  buiU 
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ftleng  the  bsaki  of  rivers*  is  by  fftrmiog  sewers  ptrallel  to  tluise  rivers,aiid 
not  so  fsr  from  them  as  to  occasion  any  difficnltj  in  the  sewers  reccmog 
the  drainage  of  the  space  between  them  and  the  margin  of  the  river. 

If  the  building  of  London  were  to  be  recommenced,  the  first  step  should 
be  to  form  two  sewers  parallel  to  the  Thames,  though  at  such  a  distance 
from  it  as  to  admit  of  forming  docks,  basins,  &c.,  on  its  banks;  but,  as  this 
has  not  been  dune,  the  question  is  (now  that  the  ground  is  covered  with 
houses  and  streets,  and  various  docks,  basins,  and  canals,)  how  to  remedj 
the  evil?  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  l>etter  dooe  bj  two  or  three 
intercepting  sewers,  at  diierent  distances  from  the  Thames,  than  bj  one  bo 
close  to  that  river,  and  so  large,  as  that  which  Mr.  Martin  proposes.  One 
sewer  might  be  carried  at  about  the  distance  of  the  Strand,  more  or  less, 
as  might  be  convenient;  a  second,  about  the  distance  of  Holboro,  which 
should  intercept  all  the  sewers  between  it  and  a  third,  about  the  distance 
of  the  New  Road,  which  should,  in  like  manner,  intercept  all  the  sewers 
northwards.  The  directions  of  these  sewers  must  necessarily  vary  with 
the  inclination  of  the  surface,  so  as  to  keep  the  bottom  of  each  sewer  of 
one  uniform  declivity;  and  they  might  all  unite  in  an  open  sewer,  or  dttcb, 
a  few  miles  down  the  river,  which  ditch  might  be  continued  to  the  sea,  or 
to  the  point  where  the  water  of  the  Thames  became  decidedly  salt  Where 
the  sewer  met  with  rivers  or  canals,  it  might  cross  beneath  them  in  inverted 
siphons,  such  as  those  employed  in  conveying  the  water  used  in  irrigatioo 
in  Lombardy.  Indeed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  water  of  this  sewer,  and, 
possibly,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  the  whole  of  it  might  be  employed  ia 
irrigation;  in  which  case  it  should  be  raised  from  the  sewer  by  machinerft 
impelled  by  steam,  and  conveyed  to  the  fields  intended  to  be  irrigated  bf 
open  ditches,  or  in  pipes.  By  the  latter  mode,  it  might  be  conveyed  maof 
miles  in  the  interior,  even  over  a  hilly  country: and,  perhaps,  such  a  Bsde 
of  irrigation  would  even  now  pay  the  British  cultivator. 

If  intercepting  sewers  of  the  kind  described  were  to  be  carried  into 
effect  in  London,  they  might  all  be  so  deep  underground  as  to  be  escavited 
by  tunneling,  and,  consequently,  the  surface,  and  the  buildings  on  it,  woald 
be  scarcely  at  all  disturbed.  The  eipense,  also,  of  this  mode  of  excavatjpg 
sewers,  we  think^mi^ht  be  more  readily  ascertained  than  that  of  fornini; 
one  immense  tunnel  in  Mr.  Martin's  manner;  as  it  could  not  vary  moch 
from  that  of  the  present  ordinary  sewers.  One  obvious  advantage  of  this 
mode  of  forming  intercepting  sewers  is,  that,  by  dividing  the  water  to  be 
conveyed  away  into  different  portions,  there  never  could  be  any  danger 
from  the  stoppage  of  a  sewer,  at  all  to  be  compared  to  that  which  would 
result  from  the  bursting  of  one  main  sewer,  which  should  contain  the  con- 
tents of  all  the  sewers  of  the  metropolis  on  one  side  of  the  river.  Anothe 
advantage  is,  that,  by  having  the  intercepting  sewers  considerably  deeper 
than  the  ordinary  ones,'there  would  be  no  occasion  to  stop  up  the  ends  of 
the  ordinary  sewers  which  crossed  them;  in  consequence  of  which,  if  anj 
iBterceptins;  sewer  were  at  any  time  choked  up,  the  superfluous  water 
would  readily  find  its  way  through  the  ordinary  sewer,  into  the  neit  inter- 
cepting sewer,  or,  at  all  events,  into  that  which  was  on  a  lower  level.  Again, 
a  system  of  intercepting  sewers  would  not  interfere  with  an v  of  the  dockSi 
ro  with  the  canals  which  join  the  river,  which  the  scheme  of  a  single  sewer 
adjoining  the  Thames,  we  think,  would  certainly  do. 

If  such  a  system  of  sewerage  were  formed  on  the  intercepting  priociplei 
or,' indeed,  on  any  other,  to  be  effective  in  preserving  the  puntyof  the 
water  of  the  Thames,  it  must  be  commenced  above  Brentford,  or  istkeft 
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perhaps,  at  Oxford,  and  continued,  at  least,  for  some  miles  below  Graves- 
end.  Wherever  the  sewer  did  not  pass  through  towns  or  Tillages,  it  might 
foe  an  open  ditch;  and  it  would  form,  during  its  whole  length,  a  yaluable 
source  of  liquid  manure  to  the  adjoining  lands.  Of  course,  it  could  easilj 
be  carried  under  riyers,  streams,  or  canals,  connected  with  the  Thames,  bj 
the  mode  already  suggested;  and  such  proprietors  as  chose  might  have  a 
covered  ditch  instead  of  an  open  one.  Other  proprietors  might  have  iron 
pipes,  even  though  they  lived  at  several  miles  distance,  communicating  with 
the  sewer;  and,  by  applying  pumps  to  these  pipes,  they  might  obtain  water 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  at  pleasure. 

lYe  shall,  perhaps,  surprise  our  readers  when  we  state,  as  our  candid 
opinion,  that  we  do  not  think  the  ^'magnificent  promenade  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  to  be  formed  by  the  conversion  of  the  roofs  of  the  colonnaded 
wharfs  into  parapeted  walks,"  would  be  at  all  desirable.  A  quay,  or  broad 
terrace  walk,  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  think,  would  be  highly  so; 
but  to  stop  up  the  ends  of  the  streets  by  this  colonnade,  and  its  parapeted 
roof,  would,  we  think,  prevent  their  proper  ventilation;  and  we  are  sure 
that  it  would  totally  destroy  the  beautiful  views  of  the  river,  now  obtained 
by  looking  down  them;  which  views,  in  a  large  city,  more  particularly  in 
summer,  are  peculiarly  refreshing  to  the  sight,  from  the  idea  of  coolness 
conveyed  by  the  vast  expanse  of  water,  as  contrasted  with  the  dust  and 
heat  of  the  streets.  Were  such  a  colonnade  and  public  walk  executed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  produce  a  very  grand  impression  at  first 
sight;  but  by  no  means  so  much  so  as  might  be  imagined.  This,  a  little 
reflection  will  convince  any  philosophic  architect,  must  necessarily  arise', 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  ground  plan  having  neither  regularity  nor 
symmetry;  that  is,  of  its  consisting  neither  of  one  or  more  straight  lines, 
nor  of  one  or  more  regularly  curved  lines,  nor  of  such  a  combination  of 
these  as  would  suffice  to  form  a  symmetrical  whole.  In  the  absence  of 
both  regularity  and  symmetry,  the  monotony  of  the  impression  of  grandeur 
would,  we  think,  soon  become  wearisome.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer 
to  the  elevations  of  the  houses  in  the  streets  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  at 
Berlin;  to  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  at  St  Petersburgh;  and  even  to 
those  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  in  some  parts  of  Florence  and  Pisa.  If, 
instead  of  the  proposed  colonnaded  quay,  we  had  only  an  architectural 
basis,  such  as  would  be  formed  by  a  river  wail,  like  those  in  the  cities  men- 
tioned, and  a  broad  promenade  within  it,^wS  should,  in  the  elevations  of 
the  houses  facing  the  river,  greatly  prefer  the  variety  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  mixture  of  public  and  private  buildings,  by  the  different  pur- 
poses for  which  both  were  erected,  and  by  the  wealth,  taste,  and  even  no 
taste,  of  the  erectors,  to  any  regular  design  whatever.  In  short,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Martin's  coloni:iade,  grand  and  sublime  as  we  allow  it  to 
be,  if  executed  on  either,  or  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  would  takeaway 
half  the  interest  and  variety  which  at  present  attaches  to  that  river. 

By  adopting  the  principle  of  having  sewers  parallel  to  all  rivers  and 
streams  throughout  the  whole  of  their  course,  every  particle  of  manure,  and 
more  especially  of  liquid  manure,  would  be  saved.  In  thinly  inhabited 
countries,  sewers  of  this  kind  are  out  of  the  question;  but  in  such  as  are 
densely  peopled  they  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  purity  of  the  water  of  the  rivers.  There  must,  we  think,  be  some- 
thing radically  bad  in  the  geographical  police  of  a  country,  in  which  not 
only  the  water  of^all  the  rivers  is  more  or  less  polluted,  but  in  which  an 
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ivmeiifle  qnantitj  of  the  most  valuable  deecription  of  maoiire  it  hafaitnllj 
and  irrecoverably  lost. 

|f  a  system  of  intercepting  sewers  were  adopted,  extending  from  Breat- 
ford  or  Windsor  to  Gravesend,  there  could  be  no  difficoll  j  ia  anppljiag 
London  with  pure  water  from  the  Thames.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sys- 
tem of  making  all  the  rivers  of  a  country  serve  as  its  main  sewers,  as  is  it 
present  the  case,  uotonljin  Britain,  but  throughout  the  world,  ia  to  beper- 
severed  in,  it  may  be  reasonably  pronounced  impossible  ever  to  obtain  per- 
fectly pure  water  in  large  quantities,  in  densely  peopled  coootries;  siace 
every  part  of  the  rivers  of  such  countries  must  contain  more  or  less  of  those 
fscal  impurities,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Granville,  neither  subsidence  nor 
fermentation  will  remove. 

IVith  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  do  not  approve  of  Mr.  Martin's  pits 
of  forming  a  dam  across  the  Thames,  and  supplying  the  metropolis  from  the 
water  above  it,  for  though  we  adroit  that  this  water  is  much  more  pore  than 
that  of  the  Thames  opposite  London,  yet  still  it  would  contain  all  the  io- 
puritiea  of  Brentford,  and  the  tributary  sewers  from  the  intervening  Tii- 
lages.  Mr.  Telford's  plan  is  not  without  objections  of  the  same  kind:  is 
short,  there  is  no  plan  by  which  immense  quantities  of  perfectly  pire 
water  can  be  obtained  in  a  densely  peopled  country  like  England,  but  bj 
preserving  the  purity  of  the  rivers  by  intercepting  sewers,  or  by  raising 
the  water  from  inferior  strata,  in  which  there  may  prove  to  t>e  an  abundast 
supply.  When  we  consider  the  advantage  that  would  arise  from  saving 
and  applying  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  the  immense  quantity  of  liquid 
manure  now  utterly  lost,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  desirableness  of  haviDg 
pure  water  in  all  large  cities,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  subject  « 
intercepting  sewers  deserves  the  attention  of  government,  and  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  lands  in  the  country,  no  less  than  ot  the  dwellers  in  towns. 

Mr.  Martin's  plan  for  a  parapeted  public  walk  by  the  side  of  the  river 
is  magnificent;  but,  as  we  have  already  stated  our  objections  to  the  proposed 
structure,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  add  anything  more  respecting  it  Ad 
uncovered  parapeted  quay,  like  that  which  borders  l>oth  sides  of  the  Nevs, 
at  St.  Petersburg,  we  should  wish  to  see  carried  along  both  banks  of  the 
river;  and  this,  besides  facilitating  business  in  business  hours,  would  fons 
an  excellent  promenade  in  the  evenings,  and  on  Sundays. 

In  the  year  18£9,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  made  in  parliament  to 
procure  a  bill  for  enclosing  Uampstead  Heath,  our  attention  was  directed 
to  the  subject  of  public  walks  and  breathing  places;  and  the  fullowiog  is 
an  extract  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for 
that  vear;N-< 

^^A  late  attempt  in  parliament  to  enclose  Hampstead  Heath  has  called 
our  attention  to  the  rapid  extension  of  buildings  on  every  side  of  LoodoSf 
and  to  the  duty,  as  we  think,  of  government  to  devise  some  plan  by  which 
the  metropolis  may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  cover  any  space  whatever  vitb 
perfect  safety  to  the  inhabitants  in  respect  to  the  supply  of  provisions,  water, 
and  fresh  air,  and  to  the  removal  of  filth  of  every  descrip^on,  the  mainteo- 
ance  of  general  cleanliness,  and  the  despatch  of  business.  Our  plan  is  verj 
simple;  that  of  surrouodine  London,  as  it  already  exists,  with  a  zone  of  open 
country,  at  the  distance  of  say  one  mile,  or  one  mile  and  a  half,  from  what 
may  be  considered  the  centre,  say  from  St.  Paul's.  (/Sgr.  143.)  This  txnt 
of  country  may  be  half  a  mile  broad,  and  may  contain,  as  the  figure  sbowSi 
part  of  H^de  Park,  the  Regent^s  Park,  Islington,  Bethnal  Green,  tbeCooi- 
mercial  Docks,  Camberwell,  Lambeth,  and  Pimlico;  and  it  may  be  sue- 
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cecdcd  br  «  tone  of  town  one  mile  broad,  contiioiog  Keniia|;t«n,  Baj«- 
witer.  PaddingloD,  Keniiih  Towd,  Clapton,  Lime  Houk,  Deptford,  Clap- 
han.  and  Chelaea:  and  thui  the  metropolis  might  b«  extetidea  id  alternate 
mile  zones  of  buildiogs,  with  half  mile  zones  of  country  or  garden*,  til  I 
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3.  Tott«Tihimi  in  the  zone  of  to 

3.  WittliBmitawi  town. 

4.  Forrett  Haute;  toirn. 

5-  Stoke  Newingtoni  loiirn. 
G.  Highgfaiej  country. 

7.  H«nipite>d|  counli;. 

8.  Kinciburyi  country. 

9.  Wildulaoi  town. 

10.  RentiihTovn)  town. 

11.  Clapton)  town. 
13.  Hommertoni  town. 

13.  Stratford)  country. 

14.  Weit  H*m(  counlry. 

15.  Weit  Ham  Abbcyi  counlTy. 

16.  Eiit  H»ni  town. 

17>  Betbnal  GreeDi  couDlry. 

18.  Hoston;  town. 

19.  I*rmglan;  country. 

20.  8omet»'  Townt  country. 
31.  RcKCDl'a  Pi rkt  country. 
92.  Fiddin[toni  town. 

33.  Paddingion  canilitown. 
24.  Six  Elmi)  town. 

35.  Bayiwaien  town. 

36.  Hyde  Parki  couotTy. 


.  Green  Parkt  country. 

.  Southwarki  town. 

.  I^ndon  Dackai  town. 

.  West  India  Docki;  town. 

.  Woolwich)  town. 

.  lale  of  Dogi:  town. 

.  Greenwich  Patk;  0000117. 

:  Depifordi  town. 

;.  Walworthi  lown. 

I.  Bromptoni  town. 

'.  Keniin|!loni  lawn. 

I.  Hammeramithilown. 

>.  Lambelhi  country. 

).  KenninglQDi  counlry. 

;.  Camberweili  country. 

!.  Peck  ham,  town. 

I.  Dnlwich)  town. 

I.  Cliphami  town.  ' 

i.  Fulharo,  country. 

).  Pulneyi  town. 

'.   Roehamptont  country. 

).  Wandaworthi  town. 

i.  Wimbledon  Parici  Country. 

).  Tooling:  town. 

1.  Norwood!  town. 

I.  Sydenhami  town. 
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one  of  the  zones  touched  the  tea.  To  render  the  plan  complete,  it  woaU 
be  necessary  to  hare  a  circle  of  turf  and  gravel  in  the  centre  of  the  dty, 
around  St.  Paul's,  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  In  this  circle  oueht  to  be  nta- 
ated  all  the  government  offices,  and  central  depots  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  metropolis.  That  being  accomplished, 
whatever  might  eventually  become  the  extent  of  London,  or  of  any  large 
town  laid  out  on  the  same  plan  and  in  the  same  proportions,  there  cwild 
never  be  an  inhabitant  who  would  be  farther  than  half  a  mile  from  an  open 
airy  situation,  in  which  he  was  free  to  walk  or  ride,  and  in  which  he  coald 
find  every  mode  of  amusement,  recreation,  entertainment,  and  instnictios. 

^^Supposing  such  a  plan  considered  desirable,  it  could  not,  perhaps,  be 
carried  into  execution  in  less  time  than  50  or  100  years,  on  accoout  of  the 
large  sums  that  would  be  required  for  purchasing  the  valuable  houses  that 
must  be  pulled  down  to  form  the  central  circle  of  turf,  and  the  first  zone  of 
country.  But,  were  government  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  certaio 
future  zones,  and  to  enact  a  law  that  no  buildings  now  standing  on  thefo- 
ture  zones  of  country  should  be  repaired  after  a  certain  year;  and  that, 
when  such  houses  were  no  longer  habitable,  the  owners  shouFd  be  indemni- 
fied for  them  by  the  transfer  of  other  houses  of  equal  yearly  value  io  so- 
other part  of  the  metropolis,  belonging  to  government;  the  transition  (coo- 
sidering  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  property  which  is  likely  soon  to  take 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  rail-roads,  &c,  now  going  forward,) 
would  not  be  felt  as  the  slightest  injustice  or  inconvenience.  Goveroment 
would  be  justified  in  adopting  a  plan  of  this  sort,  from  its  obvious  refereoce 
to  the  public  welfare;  and  a  committee  appointed  to  carry  the  law  into  exe- 
cution should  begin  by  purchasing  such  lands  as  were  to  be  sold  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  be  able,  at  a  future  period,  to  ezchaoge 
them  for  lands  destined  to  form  the  central  circle  of  the  first  zone,  lo  eo- 
deavouring  to  give  an  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  zones  round  Londoo, 
(Jig.  143,)  we  have  drawn  the  boundary  lines  as  perfect  circles;  but,  in  the 
execution  of  the  project,  this  is  by  no  means  necessary,  nor  even  desirable. 
The  surface  of  the  ground,  the  direction  of  streets  already  existing,  whicb 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  alter,  the  accidental  situations  of  pobitc 
buildings,  squares,  and  private  gardens,  with  other  circumstances,  woald 
indicate  an  irregular  line,  which  line  would  at  the  same  time  be  much  more 
tieautiful  as  well  as  economical." 

In  judging  of  the  remarks  in  this  and  the  preceding  page,  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  they  were  written  in  1829. 
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Rail  Road  Iron.  The  iron  that  will  be  required  for  rails,  chairs,  sod 
carriages,  and  other  works  for  the  roads  for  which  bills  were  obtained  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Parliament,  will  amount  to  at  least  2SO,000  tons, 
and  for  bills  previously  obtained,  70,000  tons,  making  a  total  of  290,000 
tons,  which  will  probably  be  in  requisition  for  the  next  four  years.  With 
respect  to  the  United  States  rail  roads,  we  find  by  the  Amtrican  Rail  Road 
Journal  that  the  extent  either  actually  under  contract,  or  io  progress  of 
being  surveyed,  amounts  to  more  than  SOOO  miles.  To  lay  a  doable  line 
this  distance  will  take  750,000  tons  of  iron.  lm.  aBn.  iour. 

'^'^*Uh  Hardware.     It  appears  from  Parliamentary  retorasi  that  the 
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qutBlitiet  of  foreigo  iron  imported  into  the  United  Kioftdom  in  18S5| 
amounted  to  upwards  of  21,130  tons,  while  the  amount  of  British  tiariron 
exported  was  94,583  tons,  and  of  other  kinds  of  iron  an  ammint  which 
made  the  grand  total  194,590  tons.  A  document  from  the  custom  boose, 
entitled  a  ^^Return  of  British  hardware  and  cutlery  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  jear  1835,"  makes  the  total  amount  £0,197  tons, 
the  value  of  which  was  i6l,833,042.  Of  this  amount  11,062  tons,  value 
j6978,491  was  sent  to  the  United  States.  The  whole  amount  for  1835  was 
an  increase  of  23  per  cent,  on  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Since  1820  the 
exports  of  hardware  and  cutlery  have  doubled  in  value.  The  exports  of 
every  description  of  hardware,  with  iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
amounted  in  value  to  de3,789,206,  in  1830$  and  last  year  to  ^66,154,625. 

Ibid. 

Light  Lace  Veiit.  Mr.  Babbage  gives  the  following  account  of  the  lace 
made  by  the  phaUsna pandilia^  a  caterpillar.  The  invention  is  by  a  gentle- 
roan  of  Munich.  He  makes  a  paste  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  which  is  the 
usual  food  of  the  species  of  caterpillar  he  employs,  and  spreads  it  thinly 
over  a  stone  or  other  flat  substance;  then,  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  dipped 
ID  olive  oil,  he  draws  upon  the  coating  of  paste  the  pattern  be  wishes  the 
insects  to  leave  open.  The  stone  being  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  a 
species  of  caterpillar  which  spins  a  strong  web  is  laid  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  insects  commencing  from  that  point,  cut  and  spin  their  way  up  to  the 
top,  carefully  avoiding  any  part  touched  by  the  oil,  but  devouring  all  the 
rest  of  the  plant.  These  veils  have  not  a  great  deal  of  strength,  but  they 
are  surprisingly  light.  One  of  them,  measuring  twenty-six  inches  and  a 
half  by  seventeen  inches,  weighed  only  1.51  grain;  a  decree  of  lightness 
which  will  appear  more  strongly  by  contrast  with  other  fabrics.  One  square 
yard  of  the  substance  of  which  these  veils  are  made  weighs  4|  grains,  whilst 
4Mie  square  yard  of  silk  gauze  weighs  137  grains,  and  one  sqaare  yard  of 
the  finest  patent  net  weighs  622^  grains.  iMd. 

Embosnng  on  Wood,  The  following  method  of  embossing  on  wood, in- 
vented by  Mr.  Straker,  is  extracted  from  the  Transactiona  of  the  Society 
of  jSrte;  it  may  be  used  either  by  itself  or  in  aid  of  carving,  and  depends 
on  the  fact,  that,  if  a  depression  be  made  by  a  blunt  instrument  on  the  sur- 
face of  wood,  such  depressed  part  will  again  rise  to  its  original  level  by 
subsequent  immersion  in  water.  The  wood  to  be  ornamented  having  first 
been  worked  out  to  its  proper  shape,  is  in  a  state  to  receive  the  drawing  of 
the  pattern;  this  beine:  put  in,  a  blunt  steel  tool,  or  burnisher,  or  die,  is  to 
t>e  applied  successively  to  all  those  parts  of  the  pattern  intended  to  be  in 
relief,  and  at  the  same  time  is  to  be  driven  very  cautiously  without  break- 
iog  the  grains  of  the  wood,  till  the  depth  of  the  depression  is  equal  to  the 
subsequent  prominence  of  the  figures.  The  ground  is  then  to  be  reduced  by 
planing  or  nling  to  the  level  of  the  depressed  part,  after  which  the  piece  of 
MTood  being  placed  in  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  the  parts  previooslv  de- 
pressed will  rise  to  their  former  height,  and  will  thus  form  an  embossea  pat- 
tern, which  may  be  finished  by  the  usual  operation  of  carving.         i^d. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  PaU-way.  The  company  opened  their  new 
tunnel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  rail-way  at  Liverpool,  to  the  public,  on  Monday 
last.  The  tunnel  is  a  mile  and  one-third  in  length,  it  is  twenty-one  feet 
high,  and  the  span  of  the  arch  is  twenty. five  feet.  The  tunnel  from  one  end 
to  the  other  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which,  in  some  places,  rises  as  high 
as  the  spring  of  the  arch*    The  crown  of  the  arch  is  composed  of  very 
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strong  brick  work.  The  cost  oF  this  laborious  undertaking  amounted  to 
150,C^/«  It  will  be  attended  with  great  convenience  to  the  public,  as  the 
former  station  was  about  two  miles  mm  Liverpool.  It  occupies  about  six 
minutes  for  a  full  train  to  pass  through  the  tunnel.  im. 

An  International  Bail-way  Company  has  been  provisionallj  formed  for 
connecting  London  with  Brussels  and  Paris  by  rail  roads,  via.  Dover  md 
Calais,  with  various  branches.  This  measure  appears  to  receive  the  8aQ& 
tion  of  all  the  governments  concerned.  The  capital  is  estimated  at  J84,5(XM)00, 
to  be  raised  in  England,  France  and  Belgium.  The  greater  part  of  tlie 
surveys  have  been  already  made.  Abfltnct-niid. 

Itoaiing  Wood,  The  prodigious  quantity  of  wood  brought  by  the  set 
to  Iceland  is  thought  by  M.  Eugene  Robert  to  come  from  two  contineotstt 
least.  Trees  are  thrown  ashore  there,  sometimes  without  roots,  and  vidi- 
out  bark,  the  latter  being  frequently  found  by  the  side,  folded  like  a  roll  cf 
parchment.  M.  Robert  has  not  been  able  to  procure  any  floating  fruits,  but 
he  has  ascertained  that  mahogany  is  often  landed  in  Iceland  in  the  abore 
manner.  lud 

Tea-pots  made  by  steam.  Britannia  metal  tea-pots  are  now  made  bj 
steam;  the  round  bodies  are  spun,  and  the  wooden  handles  and  knobs  are 
cut  up  by  powerful  steam  engines.  A  good  workman  can  spin  twenty  dcaea 
of  pot-bodies  in  a  day.  ibu. 
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and  October,  1836. 

The  subjoined  list  of  patents  commences  with  those  issued  under  the 
new  patent  law;  we  have  heretofore  numbered  them  from  the  first  n 
January,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  shall  hereafter  pursue  the  same  coarse, 
but  on  the  present  occasion  we  commence  a  new  series  with  the  net 
system. 

Applications  for  patents  now  undergo  a  strict  examination  in  the  offi^ 
before  they  are  granted;  and  upwards  of  three-fourths  of  those  examined 
have,  under  the  provision  of  the  existing  law,  been  deemed  imperfect, 
and  returned  for  amendment,  or  rejected  for  want  of  novelty.  This,  together 
with  the  delay  incident  in  establishing  a  system  of  procedure  altogether 
novel,  accounts  for  the  smallness  of  the  number  granted  since  its  adoptioo- 

]•  Locomotive  tfn^'net.— John  Ruggles,  Thoroaitown,  Maine.  ^ 

3.  JVool,  &c.  fnanufacturing, — John  Goulding,  Boston,  Mass.  ^ 

3.  Turning  oHeave^^  &c.— Thomas  Blanchard,  city  of  New  York.  J 

4b  Rounding  the  edgcM^  Uc»  of  a  6/ocA:.— Thomas  Blanchard,  city  o£  New  York.    JJ 

5.  Boring  and  nwrtiaing  the  theUtfor  do, — Thomas  BUnchard,  city  of  N.  York.     ^^ 

6.  plank  bkcko,  forming* — Thomas  Blsnchsrd,  city  of  New  York. 

7.  Boring  holeo  and  ocoring  dead'tyeo, — ^Thomas  Blanchardt  dty  of  New  Tofk. 

8.  Cutting  tcor€9  round  blockt,  &c.— Thomas  Blanchard,  city  of  New  York. 

9.  JRiveting  plank  bhcko.^'thota^B  Blanchard,  city  of  New  York. 
!                         10.  .Dye  woodot  cu/ft*n^.^Berish  Swift,  Washington,  N.  Y. 

11.  Double  9peederfor  roving.--' Azh  Arnold,  N.  Providence,  R.  I. 

13.   Veneero,  laying, — John  Soule,  New  Bedford,  Bfass.  ^ 

18.  Polishing  wire  fir  reedt.— Arnold  Watkinson,  Piovideooe,  U>  I. 
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f.   Cotton  j»2anlerd— Henry  Blair,  Glenn  Rots,  Maryland.  31 

»•    Caautehaue,  appl^ng^^Zdwin  M.  Chaffee,  Roxbury,  Maif.  31 

K    Cutting'  9keave§,  C^c— Thomas  Blanchard,  city  of  New  York.  31 

^    Countertinkingfor  btuhet. — Thomas  Blanchard,  city  of  New  York.  31 

J.  JF'orming  cheekt  of  plank, — Thomas  Blanchard,  city  of  New  York.  31 

K  Springtfor  toiidfet.^ William  Dachman,  Morgantown,  Peon.  31 

September* 

).    Granite  dreooing  mac/Un«.^ William  Morse,  Corrina,  Maine.  8 

1.  Bxpantion  and  contraction  oJ'metaU,  applying.— Htatd  Rnowleii  Hartford,  Conn.  8 

2.  Furnace  for  ^la^'n^f.— Frederick  A.  Friekardt,  Ea8ton»  Fenn.  8 

3.  Mortioing  machine. — David  Clark,  Brooklyn,  Conn.  14 
4p.    Sawing  tAift^fet.^Jonathan  Hobbs,  jr.  Falmouth,  Maine.  14 

5.  Silver  epoono,  maib'ni'.— Josephus  Brockway,  Troy,  N.  Y.  SO 

6.  JPainte,  composition  of — Harman  Hibbard,  Darien,  N.  Y.  30 

7.  Ci/Undere, — Henry  P.  Howe,  Shirley,  Mass.  20 

8.  Lamp  for  tpfrjia.— laaiah  Jenning^s,  city  of  New  York.  3f 

9.  JPover  horn,  take  up  motion. — Horace  Hendricks,  Killingly,  Conn.  29 
0.  Ught,  production  o/~Isaiah  Jenninfrs,  city  of  New  York.  23 
1 1 .  Ever  pointed  pencil  caoe. — Jacob  J.  Lo  wnda,  Philadelphia.  33 
>3.  Stove. — John  Harriman,  Haverill,  Mass.  39 

13.  Steam  6oifer.— J08.-W.  &  Eliaa  Strange,  Taunton,  Mass.  39 

14.  Saw  mill  cranJb.— Benj.  P.  Snyder,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  39 

15.  Breaktfor  wagone,  Uc. — Henry  West,  Quincy,  Mass.  39 

October. 

^7.  Boot  mm^.— Ebenezer  G.  Pomeroy,  Newark,  Ohio,  1 

>B.  Purififin%  -mater, — Moody  Park,  Madison,  Indiana.  4 
>9.  J}ouble  hydrottatic  ot7^res«.— Orestes  Badger  &  Orrin  Lull,  Waterloo,  N.York.  5 

U).  Hand  printing  preso, — Frederick  J,  Austin,  city  of  New  York.  8 

il.  Lampo. — Alonzo  PUtt,  Middletown,  Conn.  8 

\2,  Lathe  for  ftiminj'.— -Enos  k,  Nelson  AWord,  Westfield,  Mass.  1 1 

13.  JtectiUnial  changed  to  circular  moli9fi.—Benj. -Babbitt,  Bangor,  Maiqe,  11 

14.  6*A«/&'nf  corn.— Joseph  C.  Baldwin,  Staunton,  Virginia.  11 

45.  Window  faeteninge, — N.  Hall  &  Jotham  Chase,  Maine,  11 

46.  Weaving  etock  bodie$,-^Connd  Kile,  PhilMdelphia,  11 

47.  Turn-out  for  rail  read!t.^John  Talbot,  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  11 
18.  Drying  and  burning  oaw  duet. — William  Avery,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  11 

49.  Stovee  and  fire  placet. — Jordan  L.  Mott,  city  of  New  York.  11 

50.  Endleoo  chain  carriage  for  taw  millt. — ^James  Murrny,  city  'of  Baltimore,  11 

51.  Pad  for  coach  hamett. — ^Andrew  Deitz,  Albany,  N.  Y.  14 

52.  Combined  plough,'^SMmue\  Cline,  Berks  county,  Penn.  15 

53.  Managing  and  applying  fire  in  /bcomofivM.— Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  Philad.        15 

54.  ZTorte  ^over.— Orestes  Badger,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  15 

55.  Doorplatet. — ^Ithiel  8.  Richardson,  Boston,  Mass.  15 

56.  Coiii6mj'Aemj»,^ax,  C^c^-Samuel  Couillard,  Boston,  Mass.  19 

57.  ^orM)>o«er.— Daniel  Fitzgerald,  New  York.  19 

58.  Bazor  eate  and  tharpener, — E.  M.  Pomeroy,  Wallingford,  Conn.  19 

59.  I'utting  up  rope  yarn«.— James  H.  Echols,  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  30 

60.  Weavert^  hamett^  making, — John  Blackman,  Brooklyn,  Conn.  30 

61.  Cooking  ttove. — John  Whiting,  city  of  Boston.  30 

62.  Bower  loom  take  up  motion, — John  P.  Comsin,  Killingly,  Conn.  30 

63.  Weavert*  Harnett. — ^John  BUckman,  Brooklyn,  Conn.  30 

64.  Knob  for  doort, — E.  Robinaon,  F.  Draper  and  J.  H.  Lord,  Mass.  20 

65.  Forming  cloth  without  tpinning, — J,  Arnold  and  G.  G/  Bishop,  Norwalk,  Conn.  30 

66.  Ventilating  and  warming  houtet,—R,  Mayo  and  R.  Mills,  city  of  Washington.      34 

67.  Friction  matchet, — Alonzo  D.  Phillips^  Springfield,  Mass.  34 

68.  Bicking  and  breaking  wool  and  cotton.-^John  Schley,  Augoita,  Georgia.  37 

69.  Breterving  and  exhibiting  mopt.— N.  K.  Lumbard.  jr.  city  of  Boston.  37 

70.  Barlour  and  cooking  ttove. — Nicholas  Smith,  New  Hampton,  N.  H.  37 
7\,  Scythet.^Siiam  Lamion,  Cummington,  Man.  39 
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LUNAR  OCCULTATIONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1837. 
Caleulaied  by  S.  C.  Walker. 


Day. 
19 

15 

Mid, 
16 

Im. 

"k: 

"T 

47  Geminorum, 

6, 

147 

207 

19 

15 

36 

Gm* 

181 

240! 

20 

12 

57 

Im. 

«^  Cancri 

,6, 

110 

151 

20 

14 

4 

Em* 

210 

265 

20 

13 

37 

Im. 

«'  Cancri 

fijf 

57 

108 

20 

14 

57 

Em. 

263 

321 

23 

8 

34 

Im. 

42  Leonis 

A  ■ 

83  « 

S2 

23 

9 

41 

Em. 

263° 

185 

29      16 

6 

Im. 

2  Librae 

,5,6, 
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15 

29      17 
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Thermometer. 
MaximomhelBbtdHrtngtbemoiitli  86.  on  20tb. 
Minimum  do.  96.  on  SOtb. 

Mean  do.       .  66.14. 


Sarometcr. 
30.13  OB  7lh,I4Ul«]M, 
89.&0  on 
29.93. 


IHTDEX. 


AXXBXCAV  VATlim,  USV 

^  or,  WITH  x9iTom*s  mncAmsSy  &C 

Dectfmder,  1836. 

PAOI. 

2.  Capok  Farnace» 

L.  y.  Badger, 
Guy  C.  Baldwin, 

35 

S.  Pencil  and  cnyon  points. 

ib. 

3.  Smoothing^  meUls» 

Bradford  Seymour, 

36 

4.  Rail  road  car  whtel% 

Arundius  Tiers, 

ib. 

5.  Sunken  YCMels,  rainng» 

W.  Atkinson  and  E.  Hale, 

ib. 

6.  Water-proof  boota,     . 

David  Clarkson, 

ib. 

7.  Brakes  for  car%  fcc 

John  K.  Smith, 

37 

8.  Drilling  rock, 

Aaron  Van  Cleve,    . 

ib. 

9.  Iron  pipes,  casting. 

John  D.  Morris, 

ib. 

10.  Cooking  store. 

Henry  Stanley, 

38 

11.  Weaving  stock  frames,    . 

F.  Goodell  and  T.  W.  Harvey, 

ib. 

13.  Closer  seed,  hulling, 

George  W.  Taylor, 

ib. 

13.  Cooking  storey 

Bennington  Gill, 
Leonard  Marsh, 

ib. 

14.  Cutting  straw,  Sx. 

39 

15.  Hats,  trsTeling,     .                       , 

y.  De  Braine, 

ib. 

16.  Truss  for  prolapsoi,  fce. 

John  F.  Gray, 

ib. 

17.  Fireplace^ 

Charles  Lane, 

ib. 

18.  Pressing  brick, 

Ulysses  Ward, 

40 

19.  Flour  bolt. 

Aretus  A.  Wilder, 

ib. 

20.  Laths,  cutting. 

Barnabas  Langdon, 

ib. 

21.  Tobacco  press, 

John  W.  Weems, 

41 

22.  Buckwheat,  cleaning. 

Daniel  T.  Laning,    . 

ib. 

23.  Sharpening  rajtors,  8cc. 

William  Ch'dd, 

,          ib. 

24.  Water  cistern,             .     • 

Alfred  Palmer, 

42 

25.  LAinp, 

Samuel  Rust, 

ib. 

26.  Doorlocks^ 

J.  R.  &  H.  C.  Campbell, 

ib. 

27,  Steam  gauge, 

Samuel  Raub,  jr. 

43 

28.  Thrashing  grain. 

Moses  Davenport, 

ib. 

29.  Cleaning  feathers, 

Edmund  Wood; 

ib. 

30.  Brick  machine. 

Benjamin  Hamblett, 

44 

31.  Amalgamating  mill. 

J.Curtis, 

ib. 

32.  Aroslgamating  mill,    . 

J.  Curtis, 

ib. 

33.  Amalgamating  mill. 

,         J.  Curtis, 

ib. 

34.  Cam  press,  &c. 

Alonzo  S.  Greenville, 

45 

35.  Ironin£[,  &c.  clothes. 

Samuel  Swett,  jr. 

ib. 

36.  Thrashing  machine. 

Amos  Hanson, 

ib. 

37.  Mowing  machine. 

A.  M.  Wilson, 

46 

38.  Clock  escapement. 

James  Fulton, 

ib. 

January^  1836. 

1.  Water  proof  silk  hats, 

George  B.  Dexter, 

112 

2.  Belt  saw  for  timber, 

Benjamin  Barker, 

ib. 

3.  Saw  for  felling  trees. 

Walter  Hunt, 

ib. 

4.  Cleaning  clover  seed. 

James  Manning,     . 

113 

5.  Washing  machine. 

Joab  H.  Hubbard 

ib. 

6.  Cutting  wooden  screws, 

7.  Dying  hats. 

Joseph  Peavy, 

ib. 

Aaron  Gould, 

ib. 

8.  Lock  for  doors. 

Solomon  Andrews, 

114 

9.  Cutting  grain,  &c.  mill  for, 

William  Gerrish, 

ib. 

10.  Wharves,  piers,  &c.                 • 

John  G.  Pray, 

ib. 

11.  Napping  machine. 

Stephen  Marsh, 

ib. 

12.  Drills  for  meUl,  &c. 

William  R.  Jones, 

115 

13.  Hanging  wagons,  &c. 

Henry  Melliib, 

ib. 

14.  Planting  corn. 

Charles  R.  Belt,      . 

ib. 

15.  Plough, 

John  Dolhaner, 

ib. 
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16.  Bedsteid% 

17.  Hydraotic  cement, 

18.  Wellsy  kc,  eoTeit  of, 

19.  Packing  tobacco, 

30.  Ropes,  &e.,  making, 

31.  Trunks,  valUefl,  fcc. 
23.  Ploagk, 

33.  Stove,  ur  tight, 

34.  Baker,  reflecting, 
25.  Grooves  in  conet  rings,  8cc. 
36.  Thrashing  machine,     . 
27.  Horse  power, 

38.  Propelling  boats, 

39.  Plough, 

30.  Saddles  and  collars, 

31.  Hulling  com, 
33.  Force  pomp, 

33.  Stove-pipes, 

34.  Sulkey  seat, 

35.  Packing  flour, 

36.  Wooden  bridges, 

37.  Hoes, 

38.  Trap  for  rati^  &c. 

39.  Hydraulic  cement, 

40.  Horse  collar, 

February  9  1636. 
].  Peeling  apples, 
3.  Cooking  stove, 

3.  Ropes  and  cordage, 

4.  Cooking  stove, 

5.  Cultivator, 

6.  Shelling  com, 

7.  Oven, 

8.  Saw  mill, 

9.  Straw  cutter, 

10.  Mowing,  thrashing.  Sec.  machine, 

11.  Saddle  tree, 
13.  Horse  rake, 

13.  Smut  and  hulling  machine, 

14.  Tobacco  press^ 

15.  Horsepower, 

16.  Churo« 

17.  Bark,  &c.  for  tanning, 

18.  Cotton  gin, 

19.  Gristmill, 

20.  Locomotive  engines, 
31.  Bee  hive, 

22.  Patterns,  &c.  for  casting, 

23.  Thrashing  machine, 

24.  Saw  mill  saw, 

25.  Blood,  equalizing  the 

26.  Mortice  locks, 

27.  Flour  cooler, 

28.  Fermenting  and  distilling, 

29.  Crimping  boot  legs, 

30.  Gun  locks, 

31.  Twain  water  wheel, 
33.  Planing  machine, 

33.  Shelling  com, 

34.  Straw  cutter,  • 

35.  Chura, 

36.  Straw  cutter. 


Jonas  Maguire,  116 

Levi  Kidder,  .                •         ib. 

Levi  Kidder,  •                 ib. 

J.  B.  Allen,  •                .          ib. 

John  Whiteman,  .                 ib. 

James  W.  Noble,  •                 •         ib. 

Samuel  Whiteron^  •                117 

Isaac  Orr,  •                 •          ib. 

L.  B.  Olmstead,  .                 118 

Charles  Buckland,  .                 .          ib. 

Eleazer  Brown,  ib. 

Samuel  Newton,  •                 •          ib. 

Philander  Noble,  .                   119 

J.  P.  Chandler,  and  P.  Banger,      .  ib. 

Ebenezer  Hale,  ib. 

Warren  Carpenter,  •                •         ib. 

Benjamin  Egbert,  ib. 

Ezra  Ripley,  .         120 

0.  H.  Capron  and  G.  Batton,  jr.  %. 
J.  F.  Barret,  .  •  ib. 
Stephen  H.  Long,  ib. 
Adna  Allen,  .121 
Thomas  NeiU,  ,  ib. 
John  White,  .  ib. 
John  Hopkinson,  .                  ib. 

John  W.  Hatcher,  .                         182 

1.  R.  Cochran,  .  ib. 
William  Fanning,  .  ib. 
Daniel  Williams,  •  ib. 
James  W.  Garnett,  .  .183 
Isaac  A.  Hedges,  •  ib. 
Samuel  Pollard,  .  •  ib. 
George  W.  Black,  .  ib. 
Isaac  S .  Wright,  .  184 
E.  Briggs  and  G.  W.  Carpenter,  ib. 
Andrew  R.  M'Bride,  .  .  S>. 
Joseph  W.  Webb,  .  ib. 
Samuel  Richardson,  .          ib. 

A.  M.  M*Lean,  .  1S5 
Dudley  Marvin,  .  .  ib. 
Hezekiah  Roberts,  •  ib. 
Daniel  Williams,  .  •  ib. 
W.  and  J.  McCreight,  .  186 
W.  and  J.  McCreight,  .  ib. 
H.  R.  Campbell,  •  ib. 
J.  W.  Hubbaid,  .  ib. 
Lewis  H.  Maus,  187 
Lewis  H.  Maus.  •                 .          ib. 

B.  K.  Barber,  ,  ib. 
S.  R.  Terrell,  •  .  ib. 
P.  and  E.  W.  Blake,  188 
Isaiah  Pape,  •  .  ib. 
Josiah  Stowell,  •  ib. 
William  Gerrish,  .  .  ib. 
Samuel  Morrison,  •  ib. 
William  L.  Elgar,  •  ib. 
Melzer  Twells,  .  189 
Henry  G.  Neale^  .                .         ib. 

C.  D.  Skinner  and  D.  Read,  ib. 
Lyman  Wbittier,  •  .  lb. 
Joseph  Evered,  •               190 
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37.  Thnthin|(  machine^ 

38.  Grate  and  cooking  itovay 

39.  Molaraes  faucet, 

40.  Spindle  and  flyer» 

41.  Slide  valre, 

42.  Crane, 

43.  Pianoforte, 

44.  Boats, 

45.  Churn, 

46.  Horse  power, 

47.  Feathers,  cleaning^,  Sec. 

48.  Door  fiutenin^  for  cars, 

49.  Feathers,  dressing, 

50.  Washing  Machine, 
5t.  Drying  cotton,  &o. 

52.  Blow-pipe  for  furnaces, 

53.  Sliding  grate, 

54.  Shelling  com, 

55.  Screws,  making, 

56.  Fanning  machine, 
S7»  Sausage  meat  cutting, 

58.  Hydraulic  dock, 

59.  Belt  saw, 

60.  Cannon  for  chain  shot, 

61.  Hulling  clover  seed, 

62.  Bolt  for  mail  bags,  &c. 

63.  Mortice  latch, 

64.  Spark  catcher, 

65.  Puppet  valves,  raising,  &c. 

66.  Tire  for  wheels, 

67.  Rice  starch, 

68.  Rotary  steam  engine, 

69.  Truss  for  hernia, 

70.  Paper  making  nmchine, 

71.  Glasses  for  spectacles, 

72.  Sawing  staves,  &c. 

73.  Salt,  supplying, 

74.  Pumps,  suction,  &e. 

75.  Flyers  for  spinning,  i 

76.  Saw  mill,  cross  cutting, 

77.  Curing  sorest 

78.  Time  pieces^ 

79.  Still, 

80.  Thrashing  machine, 

81.  Winnowing  machine, 
83.  Injecting  syringe, 

83.  Truss  for  hernia, 

84.  Lathe  for  gun  stocks,  &c 

85.  Sawing,  &c.  by  lever  power, 

86.  Cooking  stove, 

87.  Pump,  vibrating, 

88.  Spark  catcher, 

89.  Smut  machine, 

90.  Saw  mill, 

91.  Bee  hives, 
93.  Pressing  water  from  clothes, 

93.  Cotton  c^ns, 

94.  Floomgate, 

95.  True  meridian,  finding,  fcc 

96.  Saw  mill  dogs, 

97.  Saw  mill  dogs, 

98.  Fire  arms, 

*  Not  issued  but  entered,  by  miitake. 


Thomas  Beede, 

John  J.  Giraud,  « 

Charles  W.  Perkham, 

Willard  T.  Eddy, 

A.  McCausIand,  jr. 

Elias  Marsh, 

John  Pethick, 

Edward  P.  Fitzpatrick, 

John  E.  Thomas, 

Joseph  Austin, 

Daniel  E.  Hall, 

John  K.  Smith, 

Samuel  Keplinger, 

Luther  Davison, 

John  Philbrick, 

John  Barker) 

John  C.  Howard. 

Ira  Smith, 

William  Keone, 

D.  Flanders  and  C.  Rathbum, 

Ambrose  Henkel,  • 

Zebedee  King, 

William  Carey, 

Edward  Gordon, 

J.  B.  and  W.  F.  Poague, 

Ira  Atkins, 

William  Coover,  • 

Abraham  McDonough, 

W.  DuiF  and  T.  Murphy, 

James  H.  Rogers^ 

W.  and  T.  Leveiedge, 

Aaron  Clark, 

William  Adair, 

Charles  Forbes, 

Isaac  Schnaitman, 

A.  Bard  and  S.  Heywood, 
Peter  Cooper,* 
Thomas  C.  Barton, 
Samuel  Ladd, 

Rufus  Ricker, 
Reuben  Rood, 
William  Pardee, 
John  Wright, 
James  Cooper, 
Dav  d  Wilson, 
Joseph  Ralph, 
Francis  H.  Newman, 
Abner  Town, 
Jeremiah  Walker, 

B.  and  A.  Titus, 
Sampson  Davis, 
Francis  Mile, 
Abraham  Mudge, 
David  Wortbington, 
Ebenezer  Beard, 
Caleb  Angevine, 
Henry  Clark, 
Harvey  Frink, 
William  A.  Burt, 
Martin  Ricli, 
Phineas  Bennett, 
Samuel  Colt,  • 


190 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
191 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
192 

ib. 

ib. 
193 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
194 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
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